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Binee  the  <i*ay  when  our  pnraal  progenitor  was  expelled  from  Eden, 
and  the  doom  pronounced,  **Iu  the  sweat  of  thy  face  ehalfc  thou  eat 
bread/  the  subjee-t  of  labor  has  been  one  of  absorbing  interest.  To 
trace  it  from  the  earliest  historic  period  "to  the  present  time,  through  all 
the  vicissitudes  which  our  race  has  experienced,  would  be  a  difficult  if 
not  an  impossible  task  ;  and  yet  the  subject  hiis  of  late  assumed  such 
gigantic  proportions  as  to  demand  the  most  carel'ul  cousideration. 

It  may  be  well,  in  the  outset,  to  accurately  define  the  word  "labor.'' 
It  is  generally,  but  we  believe  incorrectly,  used  as  a  synonym  for 
*'work.^  The  latter  word  denotes  occupation  or  employment,  but  not 
necessarily  of  a  toilsouie  or  fatiguing  character,  while  tbe  former,  as 
Worcester's  first  definition  properly  expresses  it,  implies  ^'exertion 
attended  with  pain  or  fatigue,  hard  work,  task,  toil,  ^c.'^  Work  may 
be  performed  not  only  without  pain  or  fatigue,  but  with  ijositive  pleasure.} 

Notwithstanding  this  difiereuce  of  signification,  the  words  *'work^ 
and  **  workmen''  will,  in  the  followiug  pages,  be  regarded  as  synonyn 
mous  with  "labor"  and  "laborers,'^  partly  as  a  concession  to  popular' 
nse,  but  chiefly  to  avoid  the  frequent  repetition  of  those  words. 

ORIGIN  OF  SLAVERY,  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  WAGE  LABOR, 

From  the  earliest  times  of  wliich  there  exists  any  authentic  record,  the 
performance  of  the  labor  necessary  to  sustain  life  ha^  been  an  occasion 
of  contention  and  struggle  in  human  society.  The  desire  to  escape  from 
ibis  necessary  toil,  or  tlie  ambition  to  possess  more  than  their  own  la- 
bor CNiuld  ptxjduce,  has  always  impelled  ruen  to  seek  in  s^jme  way  to  con- 
trtil  ihe  services  of  their  fellows.  '*The  simple  wish,"  says  Maine  in  his 
Ancient  Law,  **to  use  the  bodily  powers  of  another  person  as  a  means 
ministering  to  one's  own  ease  or  pleasure  is  doubtless  the  foundation 
slaverj^,  and  as  old  as  human  nature/'  In  the  more  advanced  por- 
tions of  the  modern  world  slavery  is  forbidden,  and  it  is  only  through  i 
the  intervention  of  those  subtle  forces  known  as  the  '4aws  of  trade "^ 
Ifaat  one  man  can  derive  profit  from  the  labor  of  another.  In  a  more 
primitive  state  of  society  tbis  process  was  far  more  simple  and  direct. 
There  "  the  wish  to  use  the  bodily  powers  of  another,^'  if  accompanied 
by  ad^^uate  i>ower,  went  straight  to  its  object  by  reducing  to  bondage 
the  [lerson  whose  services  were  desired.  Thus,  born  of  the  rude  iui- 
piil!<$e^  of  men  at  a  stage  of  social  development  when  the  right  of  the 
Stronger  was  the  prevailing  law,  slavery  is  everywhere  found  as  an  al- 
ready esstabli  shed  fact  in  the  very  infancy  of  civilization.  Among  the 
Diitions  of  antiquity,  the  most  polished  as  well  as  the  rudest,  slavery 
was  nniversal ;  and  it  is  only  within  a  com|iaratively  recent  period  that 
it  has  disap})eared  even  from  the  most  enlightene<l  natiuns  of  modem 
timed.  In  our  own  country'  less  than  a  decade  has  elapsed  since  its 
lliHil  jibolition  by  the  adoption  of  the  thirteenth  amendment  to  the  Con- 
r'  ,  and  it  was  but  a  few  years  earlier  that  Alexander  II  issued 

ti  ;  which,  terminated  seifdom  in  Kussia.     The  Spanish  republic, 

tail i;  J  ill  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  has  but  just  done  what  tlie  Spanish 
UiuiN^^f  fiy  so  long  refused  to  do,  by  adoptingJegislation  looking  to  the 
ftboijtion  of  slavery  in  the  Antilles;  wijile  in  Brazil  the  process  of 
(manciikation,  inaugurated  by  the  law  of  Sei>tember  28, 1871,  will  prob- 


;ihi-"  inr  )*»  vimniKr***!  :i»r  3iiin7  "^Jira  "o  *r*ra»*.  Taiier  ti.  -r  _:"  :,,r  ill 
•>f    III-  .lAT."*  T.'-i''-rTiiTii*nr.4  it"  a^mh.  iiu"*!^.  .n  *jm»?  :i>nn-  *^\  i-r^AJkHs 

:!h»*riii.Hiiin  irnt  jfiMi  inmum  )t  T*^rt*m  nii-r^ :  imi  iii  :-r".i»a  -/•  1-^:1  na 
of  *.i»*  .noMr.  rprviinin;?  i»ai:.ir==4   ^i  "Jie  iiu^-'^iraiii*  .i;:i:>::ir  "u  in'  -  ;t=tin 

hnn?.£in  .ui^niry  :  anil  ^r.^  lai'^'^rsa*  7,r>'~  i*i-n«:«  .a  :>innKr  ^m^-s  );;>  in- 
flnn:*rr^il7  iiaii  .i  r>rjtenr*  inilii*t!ii*R  Ji  -at*  i^jie^iw  .^,f  :ii^!  'arjiu  iTir-r-.;:ii  if 

arft   lai  .-^naily  '.iiK  •iftHiu^niLuir.'t  «if  :i>r3i»tr«H;i~'i?».    Tbe  Tue-.-rif-s  t  :ii;:* 

7<*r.  '.i;prft  .h  an  1ai*jc  of  a:Mrorj*a*  •»r:ileni*.e  Viiixz  '»iii^-rr  pr  ?«:»?- :»r'i  ti^ 
laiv^r  In  "hi*  pro#»i>NM  of  ^>*iaA  evoinnon.  anil  ::Iiiic  'jire^t  .;i»:i;r-!>.  t^o 
ha^  ?  on:  7  app«>Ar<ril  Tj^  anj '•-onMnii^rabit*  •*:ir*^nT:  ji  ';omai'in:~:e>  ^^  liioh 
hail  in;ul*t  ^rmift  proflfrww  -n  '^iT'.lizaLioa  ;ia»i  :a  ::ae  •iiTfjriijuii'nm  c  a- 
fiiiAXc:.  Tflrrft  '•.Ir.eily  drawa  an  ±::«  ±oni  ik«:iattt»  xaiuii  liaii  'ZfzrtVL  ^ir^r-.- 
onMl7  i^nHlavftfl. 

1*  'ir  *irfts  rh*^  pro#».esH  of  »*nMiar(»inenT:  ami  tliar  :f  zraiitial  -ile^.ir.t  a  our 
of  ^J;i7rr7  Ti>nr  on  .miie  by  -nit?.  Pue  t:it^  ■:7  Tiiirii  ^tirs.u.-?  >!.  .a:o 
jilar-Ty  '\<*rft  ^ahriH.^.  Cit^waiiaiii' aiaiaMia.'*  :aar  Tiiis  sy'^Cra.  .T:L"i:*jr 
XXi.A  '\\iC\% — for  in  fioahtji*?w  »?xirti:t*ii  w  a  fairr  lonj  jt^D.r^r  :'atf  rniarn  iis  i: 
in"oi .  ••»!  Ti>rft  <iertnt*il  in  any  irD^it?  '^f  !a-v — aa«i  i:*  *r:^a  la  :iitf  i'.:.s:ia:>! 
anrhonry  of  r.hft  tUrii^^r  *»vkv  liL^  '!ii.l«;r«^n.  Tliac  'hin  tis  "ce  ot  :--  -wzlj 
mnvj^^  rher»=;  iM  20o«i  rearton  ro  '^i;ev»?.  ror  iii.^r.jry  iif'-ris  iii'.i  -  :n- 
atan^i^M  of  rhft  ^al**  of  <!liiliir'rn  by  r:heir  rarii»?r:*.  L«»*}aa  bjir,ri;a*-*:  1^-17 
bi.^  '\Aivi\i^jhx  Raf:h*:L  to  Jaci^o  f«)r  ?HfV-n  yeur>i'  ^M^rviiitr :  ia«:  "a-M^li  lit? 
.Vil'l  hiT  for  a  ^ir'fr.  ami  nonrbr  a  iiave.  the  prln»::pie  of  pt:s.s*-*si«:ri  \  :^i  -j.f 
f.hf:  r;:;fhn  of  ^xchan;r»*  for  ap»^an:ary»-Ma:'r;iIifa-:  i?*  i.^eariy  r*nM;i:i..:  il  'ji 
Mift  r.,';iri.'tartrion.  Xi*ntjphon.  in  ii;.-*  Aaai)a.'*L'*.  aienrn:::.';  .iThrM«*!;i;:  iia^ 
who  offfrfHl  ro  srivH  him  hw  •lan:rb*:er.  ami  propt^wti  ro  bay  hii  :i  'i-:  IijaI 
on#r :  ArA  in  Ar.henrt.  a**  latf:  iw  the  timt*  of  S>lon.  chert  xa.-?.  .wn  iLa;^ 
to  Pi!3tarf:h,  no  la^  to  tbrhui  the  ^aie  of  iihiliiren.  Ir  w  5*1  i«l.  :«;■«■,  riiac 
Af.hi>ii:an  fathers  not  anfreqaen:Iy  availed  themselvr^s  of  tii*:ir  rrH-irjra. 
tite  in  rlii.^  re«p#w:t.  In  often  happen.^  that  the  lin^stocs  of  i-'er-ia^a  -xisc- 
inflf  rommnnitieH,  who  are  now  at  a  '*ta;re  of  5<:trial  lieveloi'aiec:  .t^m*- 
^x^iXiiUn^  T/i  that  of  other  oommnnirieM  at  a  n?mote  x>^riotI  ia  riie  i^aait, 
«#;rve  to  illn.itrate  the  ftxuMomA  of  the  latter.  Tbas*.  as  Elaine  irxrrH>ses 
it  in  LiM  Villa(?e  iJommnnities*,  -  rlire<.^t  ob^5ervation  oom«;s  to  :i;r  aid 
of  hiMf/jrir.al  inquiry ."'  An  indtamre  of  thi-j  kinil  i»  famished  \y  the 
Oeorgian.«i  and  Cinraiwians  in  tht^  n«)tori«..n.s  practice  which  pr«-va;Is 
amon^  them  of  sell  in  f^  their  fiaaj^hrers  to  I>ecor.ie  the  wivt^??  or  »:ouca- 
binefi  of  wealthy  Tnrk.n.  It  ia  nor  difiicalt  to  Ijelieve  that  iu  senii- 
eirilizf^lf  polypimotw  "kx^ieties  the  childrr-n  ikjiti  of  wives  or  conciioiues 
for  whom  a  price  had  been  paid  would  often  lie  rejrarded  by  the  fucher 
in  thft  liffht  of  profjerty.  A  few  woaM  be  treateil  as  favorites,  but 
toward  the  p-eater  nnmiier  paternal  affection  would  have  but  little 
Ibme,  and  snch  aft  were  objefrt.s  of  dislike  would  occasionally  W-  sold  : 
while  othen,  less  bright.  enerj;:etic  ami  ambitions  than  their  br«  raers 
and  frifiterH,  wonld  N*  a.'«si;med  to  5»ervile  tasks,  and.  thn>n.i:rh  pro!.>iJ:^?il 
dmd^ery,  finally  sink  into  veritiible  slavery,  in  which  ct.»GditiiMi  rheir 
diildren  wonkl  find  themselves  from  infancy.  If  it  be  remembered  thiU 
in  finch  communitiefl  families  were  often  very  nameroos^  and  comiH}<sed 
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of  the  offspring  of  several  different  motbers,  it  will  not  seem  improbable 
that  dull  or  uncomely  children,  especially  those  of  concubines,  or  of  un- 
loved wives,  were  in  many  instiinees  thus  treated* 

The  sale  of  Joseph  to  the  Midianites,  by  his  brethren,  was  an  instance 
of  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  the  stronger,  to  which  there  have  doubt- 
less been  many  analogous  Cases. 

Another  source  of  slavery  at  a  later  period  was  debt,  nnd  the  power 
which  in  many  countries  law  and  custom  have  given  to  the  creditor 
over  the  body  of  the  debtor.  Tacitus  states  that  among  the  ancient 
Germans  the  love  of  gambling  was  such  that  w^hen  everything  else  was 
goue^  a  player  would  often  stake  his  liberty  on  the  last  throWj  and,  if  he 
lost,  would  quietly  suiler  himself  to  be  bound  and  sold.  St.  Ambrose 
mentions  a  similar  custom  as  having  prevailed  among  the  Huns.  In 
dome  instances,  men  pursued  by  their  enemies  or  by  the  law,  bartered 
their  liberty  for  the  privilege  of  asylum. 

Bat  beyond  doubt  the  chief  source  of  slavery  was  subjugation  in  war, 
Iq  some  eases  a  conquered  territory  was  seized  by  the  victors  and  the 
great  mass  of  its  former  inhabitants  reduced  to  a  state  of  servitude. 
Iq  others  vast  numbers  of  prisoners  were  carried  into  captivity  and  re- 
duced to  slavery  in  the  country  of  their  conquerors.  According  to 
Jo:<ephus  the  Israelites  enslaved  the  Auialekites,  whom  thej'  conquered 
In  battle  during  their  journey  through  the  wilderness;  and  they  subse- 
qnently  spared  the  Gibeonites  on  condition  of  their  becoming  ^^  hewers 
of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  "  for  all  time.  The  biblical  record  atlbrds 
itaruerous  instances  of  conquering  armie^s  carrying  the  conquered  into 
{raptivity,  and  the  same  custom  is  illustrated  in  the  sculptures  of  Egypt, 
balde^  and  Assyria.  The  Egyptian  king  Sesostris,*  returning  from  a 
««ful  expedition  through  many  nations,  extending  as  far  as  Scythia 
Thrace,  is  described  as  bringing  back  vast  numbers  of  captives, 

lonii  according  to  Herodotus,  he  employed  '*  in  collecting  the  immense 
tgpea  used  in  the  construction  of  the  tern  pie  of  Vulcan,'^  and  in  digging 
vast  and  numerous  canals  by  which  Egypt  \r  intersected.^^    Ad 
ption  on  one  of  the  winged  bulls  found  among  the  ruins  of  Nineveh 

tes  that  208,000  Aram^ans  were  carried  into  captivity  by  the  Assyr- 
king  Sennacherib  in  a  single  raid ;  and  according  to  the  inscription 
ovi  the  Bellino  cylinder,  the  aggregate  number  of  prisoners  of  war  car- 
ried into  Assyria  by  the  same  monarch  iu  three  other  expeditions  ex- 
ceeded 600,000,  Of  the  vast  number  of  people  reduced  to  slavery 
ttoder  this  monarchy  alone  some  conception  may  be  formed  when 
t  is  remembered  that  the  reigns  of  many  of  the  Assyrian  kings 
were  almost  an  uninterrupted  succession  of  sanguinary  campaigns. 
Thus  Esarhaddon,  who,  according  to  Rawliuson,  reigned  from  6*S0  to 
607  B.  C,  made,  during  that  period  of  thirteen  years,  no  less  than  ten  or 
twelve  great  military  expeditions,  including  one  into  Egypt  and  one 
into  the  interior  of  the  Arabian  peninsula. 

The  MedO'Persian  mouarchs  appear  to  have  followed  the  same  cus- 
tom to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  wars  by  which  they  attained  the 
hegemony  of  Asia*  Herodotus  tells  us  that,  on  the  capture  of  Eretria, 
its  inhabit^ants  were  made  slaves  under  the  orders  of  Darius  (Hystaspes,) 
h  orders  appear  to  have  extended  to  all  other  pnsoners  of  Greek 
nality.  The  women  and  childreu  of  Miletus  were  also  carried  into 
ly  by  the  Persians  during  the  reign  of  the  same  ruler.t     Among 

•  Two  or  more  kia^s  are  conlouDded  by  the  Gre«k  writera  under  tbis  namo. 
lit  wa0  80,  alfto,  witti  the  dynasty  to  whose  most  conspictiooa  representative  the 
\  littlt^  hiter,  aarreudered  tlio  rod  of  empire.    Th  as  Phi  Up,  having  conquered 

TliebftDS,  sold  hia  captives;  and  his  s<>n^  the  great  Ak^xander,  aubseiniently  de- 

ritR)|f«d  tlieir  city  and  6old  the  inhabitants,  irreHpectivo  of  age  or  sex,  into  slavery. 
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smaller  potentates  similar  practices  prevailed.  Thus  Polycrates,  King 
of  Samos,  pnts  into  chains  the  Lesbians  captured  by  him  in  a  naval 
engagement,  and  compels  them  to  dig  a  trench  ronnd  the  walls  of 
his  capital.  .  What  became  of  them  sul^equently  wfe  are  not  informed. 
In  short,  during  the  period  under  consideration,  the  practice  in  ques* 
tion  was  all  but  universal.  In  some  instances  a  tarn  in  the  fortnues  of 
war  liberated  and  restored  to  their  homes  and  i>osse8sions  the  people 
thns  carried  into  captivity ;  but  in  a  majority  of  cases  they  must  have 
sunk  permanently  into  the  slave  population. 

The  multiplication  of  slaves  in  this  way  at  certain  epochs  must  have 
been  immense ;  nor  was  this  phenomenon  confined  exclusively  to  ancient 
times^  for  Sir  John  Chardin  states  that  when  the  Tartars  made  an  in- 
cursion into  Poland,  and  carried  away  as  many  captives  as  they  could, 
finding  that  they  would  not  be  redeemed,  they  sold  them  for  a  crown 
a  head  j  and  Menjan,  in  his  History  of  Algiers,  represents  a  Mohamme- 
dan as  saying  scornfully  tc)  a  Christian,  *'  What !  have  you  forgotten 
the  time  when  a  Christian  at  Algiers  was  scarce  worth  an  onion  f  Of 
the  extent  which  the  slave  population  of  the  western  portion  of  Asia 
Minor  had  attained  at  the  period  of  the  reign  of  Darius  (Hystaspes,) 
an  incidental  proof  is  furnished  in  the  account  which  Herodotus  gives 
of  the  \i8it  of  Aristagoras,  prince*  of  Miletus,  to  the  Spartan  king 
Cleomcnes,  whom  he  wished  to  persuade  to  attempt  the  liberation  of 
the  Ionian  (Greeks  from  Persian  rule ;  for  among  other  inducements  to 
invade  Asia  Minor  for  this  purpose,  he  mentions  the  "  prodigious  number 
of  slaves  "  \Yhich  the  inhabitants  of  that  region  possessed,  and  which 
would  be  at  the  dis[)osal  of  the  conqueror. 

I>ut  there  was  always  a  limit  to  the  extent  of  the  servile  population 
that  could  be  maintained  compatibly  with  the  security  of  the  ruling 
class.  In  one  instance  the  slaves  of  Argos,  largely  outnumbering  the 
citizens,  of  whom  many  had  been  killed  in  war,  took  possession  of  the 
government,  and  held  it  for  a  number  of  years.  Another  case,  familiar 
to  the  reader  of  Grecian  history,  is  that  of  the  revolting  Helots  of 
Sparta,  who  at  the  time  of  the  great  earthquake  (470  B.  C.)  nearly  suc- 
ceeded in  overthrowing  that  state.  Another  instance  is  furnished  in 
connection  with  the  irruption  of  the  Scythians  into  Southwestern  Asia  in 
tfie  seventh  century  before  Christ.  When  these  barbarian  hordes,  after 
a  protracted  career  of  conquest  and  destruction,  were  returning  to  their 
country,  they  were  met,  and  for  some  time  successfully  resisted,  by  an 
army  of  their  former  slaves,  who,  during  their  prolonged  absence,  had 
married  their  wives  and  installed  themselves  at  the  head  of  their  house- 
holds as  well  as  of  public  affairs.  Herodotus  naively  relates  that  one 
of  the  Scythians  proposed  to  his  comrades  that  they  throw  aside  their 
arrows  and  their  darts,  and  rush  upon  their  opponents  without  any 
weapons  save  the  whips  which  they  used  for  their  horses.  "  Whilst 
they  see  us  with  arms,''  said  he,  "  they  think  themselves  our  equals  in 
birth  and  importance ;  but  as  soon  as  they  shall  see  us  with  the  whip 
in  our  hands,  they  will  be  impressed  with  a  sense  of  their  servile  condi- 
tion and  resist  no  longer."  He  adds  that  the  plan  was  successful.  In 
cidentally  this  account  serves  to  illustrate  the  similarity  of  spirit  be- 
tween the  ancient  and  modem  slaveholder  ;•  for  whether  the  story  be 
true  in  its  details  or  not,  it  doubtless  harmonized  with  what  the  histo- 
rian knew  in  regard  to  the  general  feeling  of  masters  toward  their 
slaves. 

The  serious  danger  involved  in  too  great  a  preponderance  of  the  ser- 
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vile  class  mnst  often  have  led  to  the  emancipation  of  considerable  mini* 
bers  of  those  whu  composed  it.  In  other  cases  it  may  have  induced  an 
iDf^nsible  relaxation  in  the  rigors  of  their  servitude,  gradually  leading 
up  to  their  complete  liberation ;  for  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  some 
of  the  principal  nations  of  antiquity  passed  through  some  such  phaso  of 
social  development  as  that  which  witnessed  the  gradual  loosening  of 
the  bonds  of  the  villeins  of  fendal  Europe,  of  which  latter  event  there 
will  be  occasion  tx>  speak  more  fully  hereafter.  Occasionally  consider- 
able bodies  of  slaves  were  emancipated  at  once  by  some  rnler  or  mili- 
tary leader,  who  found  it  impurtant  to  secure  them  as  trusty  allies;  aa 
when  Augustus,  (luring  the  campaign  of  Sicilius  ugainst  Scstus  Pom- 
peias,  liberated  liO,00O  of  this  class  to  make  sailors  of  them.* 

There  must  also  have  been  fretjuent  cases  of  individual  manumission — 
sofiietimes  as  the  result  of  gratitude,  or  attachment,  on  the  part  of 
the  master  ;  sometimes  in  fulfillment  of  agreements  entered  into  with 
the  slave  to  inspire  him  with  zeal  in  the  exercise,  for  his  master\s  bene- 
fit, of  some  valuable  faculty;  while  many  doubtless  worked  their  way 
to  freedom  through  sheer  force  of  character  and  strength  of  intellect. 
In  the«eand  various  other  ways  the  emancipated  class  must  have  re* 
ceiveil  continuous  accessions  throughout  the  course  of  history;  but  in 
the  ancient  world,  as  has  just  been  seen,  the  class  of  bondmen  was  con- 
stantly re-enforced  by  the  enslavement  of  Ihe  vast  numbers  of  prisoners 
taken  in  war;  so  that  however  frequent  or  extensive  may  have  been 
the  ettiancipations,  slavery  never  approached*  extinction,  as  it  did  in 
Euixipe  after  the  practice  of  enslaving  prisoners  had  been  ai);indoned. 

The  effect  of  this  continued  process  of  enslavement  on  the  one  liand 
and  emancipation  on  the  other  must  have  been  to  build  uj)  a  numerous 
prolet^iriat  occupying  a  position  but  little  superior,  at  least  as  regards 
physical  comfort,  to  that  of  the  slaves  themselves.  For  slavery  stri|>ped 
its  victim  of  whatever  possessions  he  enjoyed  previous  to  his  enslave- 
lueut;  and  when  he,  or  perhaps  his  remote  descendant,  emerged  from 
that  condition,  it  was  to  tiud  liimsflf  destitute,  dependent,  aud  obliged 
to  pnKure  his  dail3'  bread  by  working  for  such  wages  as  he  could  obtain 
in  competition  with  the  slave  labor  by  which  he  was  surrounded* 

Here  then,  in  brief,  is  the  great  cetitral  fa<'t  in  respect  to  labor  in  tlie 
aoeient  world,  namely,  the  supremacy  of  military  power  in  iudustnal 
as  well  as  in  political  relations.t  For  if  the  whip  was  the  symbol  of 
industrial  masterhood,  the  sword  was  unceasingly  employed  in  provid* 
ing  fresh  shoulders  for  its  blows;  and  the  sword,  too,  as  has  been  seen, 
W44.H  chiefly  instrumental  in  preparing  available  material  out  of  which 

^/orm  the  class  of  hired  laborers-f 

mnj  Philadelphus  Hberau^d  ami  rt-fttored  to  tbeir  bomeg  120^000  JewiHli  cai** 

*ho,  at  tbe  clo^o  of  the  war  iu  wbiuli  tUcy  wero  takini,  bad  Uetiu  a-olil   by  tbd 

Dont  aa  alavea  to  (iueb  of  the  tubabitiints  as  ehusc  to  piircbano  them.    On  their 

ctri"  n,  the  owners  were  reimburtiL'd  out  of  tlio  royal  tn^a«nry,    Tbe  mot ivt^  for 

tl^-  ^  act  of  g«u©ro8ity  was  quite  unique,  beiD^no  other  tbau  the  deftivt?  tu  add 

tacue  iiiiuoaB  Alexandriau   library  tbt^  Hebrew  Sciiptiires,  to  accoTU|d  lab  which  tbe 

I  ]lia^  d^eoitfd  it  ncdsssary   tf>  ^lecuvo  the  co-operatiou  of  the  Jewish  authuntlea,  uad 

Ipc^V  I  KiM  fii^thod  of  gaining  tbeir  ^w>d  will. 

f  :  he  too  niricb  to  »uy   that  this  supremacy  of  tbe  sword  in  industry  has 

wh  jrpnrrdt  py^m  novr,  in  countries  where  a  strike  for  increaatMl  wn|;ei*  ia  liablo 

1(0  h  i-t  tbe  atatej  aud  Buppresawi  by  military  power. 

I  by  thd  vaat  destruction  of  property  wiiicb  occurred 
iiiui^  not  absolutely  enslaved,  but  so  destitute  as  to  have 
I ,     Modern  times  fuiuisb  an  iustuuce  of  tbe  rednetlon  of 
__  jiii  .  ,      ,         'bo  were  carrying  on  some  smaO  prodyctive  bnsiaesa  for 

fbJfniflT^TT  to  the  position  of  wage  laboreiti  through  the  agency  of  a  revolution  in 
iadovtriAl  miitlioda.  To  this  there  will  be  occaaiou  to  refer  again  when  treating  of 
tbe  ifttltidocttoti  of  machinery  as  an  industrial  agent. 
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As  to  the  actual  life  of  the  working-classes  in  ancient  times  something 
may  be  inferred  from  such  fundamental  conditions  as  that  which  has 
jnst  been  pointed  out  For  the  rest  it  will  be  necessary  to  depend  on 
the  casual  glimpses  which  ancient  history  affords.  Doubtless  there  were 
communities  of  greater  or  less  extent  which  had  for  generations  escaped 
the  terrors  of  war;  whose  social  arrangements,  if  not  founded  upon 
absolute  equity,  were  at  le^t  comparatively  free  from  the  effects  of  vio- 
lence and  injustice;  and  whose  condition,  under  the  favoring  smiles  of 
nature,  was  at  certain  fortunate  periods  suf^ciently  happy  to  suggest  to 
the  imagination  the  poetic  picture  of  Arcadia.  Both  in  sacr^  and 
profane  history  there  are  indications  of  a  social  state  in  which  wealth 
and  rank  did  not  carry  with  them  a  contempt  for  labor.  Thus  Abraham's 
servant,  when  sent  into  Mesopotamia  in  quest  of  a  wife  for  Isaac,  sta- 
tioned himself  at  a  well  near  the  city  of  Nahor.  apparently  not  doubting 
that  among  the  damsels  who  came  thither  to  draw  water  he  would  find 
a  suitable  companion  for  the  son  and  prospective  heir  of  his  wealthy 
master.  It  was  under  similar  circumstances  that  Moses  encountered  the 
daughters  of  Jethro,  priest  of  Midian,  who  had  come  to  the  well  to  fill 
the  troughs  for  their  fathei^s  flocks.  Herodotus  (viii,  137)  says  that 
^^  in  remoter  times  the  families  even  of  kings  had  but  little  money,  and 
it  was  the  business  of  the  queen  herself  to  cook  for  her  husband" — a  state 
of  iirimitive  simplicity  to  which  a  fair  counterpart  is  found  in  Volney's 
description  of  the  life  of -the  family  of  a  modem  Arab  chief.  *«  A  sheik/ 
says  he«  ^^  who  has  the  command  of  five  hundred  horse,  does  not  disdain 
to  saddle  and  bridle  his  own,  nor  to  g^ve  him  barley  and  chopp^  straw. 
In  his  tent  his  wife  makes  the  coffee,  kneads  the  dough,  and  superintends 
the  dressing  of  his  victuals.  His  daughters  and  kinswomen  wash  the 
linen,  and  go  with  pitchers  in  their  hands  and  veils  over  their  faces  to 
draw  water  from  fountains."*  In  the  earlier  days  of  Eome,  it  is  said,  it 
was  not  uncommon  for  senators  to  live  in  the  country  cultivating  their 
land  with  their  own  hands :  while  consuls  and  dictators  were  often  taken 
from  the  plow.  "  In  those  nappy  days,"  says  Pliny, «'  the  earth,  glorious 
in  seeing  herself  cultivated  by  the  hands  of  triumphant  victors,  seemed 
to  make  new  efforts  and  to  put  forth  her  fruits  in  greater  abundance." 

But  if  at  certain  times,  and  for  longer  or  shorter  periods,  there  have 
been  communities  in  which  the  nobility  of  labor  was  proclaimed  by  the 
examples  of  the  great  and  influential — communities  in  which  the  toil 
necessary  to  human  sustenance  was  shared  by  all,  and  general  comfort 
went  hand  in  hand  with  general  industry — such,  unhappily,  has  not  been 
the  ordinary  experience  of  the  human  race,  and  such,  certainly,  was  not 
the  usual  condition  of  affairs  among  those  nations  of  antiquity  whose 
histories  have  come  down  to  our  day. 

LABOR  IN  EGYPT. 

Among  the  earliest  of  these  nations,  that  which  has  the  chief  claim 
upon  our  attention  is  Egypt.  The  remains  of  her  colossal  architectnre 
and  sculpture  which  have  endured  to  our  day  in  the  time-defying  pyra- 
mids, the  ruins  of  magnificent  temples,  the  obelisks,  colossi,  and 
sphinxes,  the  labyrinth,  the  catacombs,  and  the  splendid  tombs  of  the 
kings,  reveal  to  us  a  people  of  remarkable  genius  and  skill,  and  invest 
them  with  a  strange  and  fascinating  interest.  Far  beyond  the  classio 
days  of  Rome  and  Greece  there  rises  into  view  a  second  and  remoter  an- 
tiquity in  which  this  Egyptian  civilization  stands,  like  one  of  the  pyra- 
mids, outlined  in  imposing  msyesty  upon  the  very  horizon  of  time. 

*  Travels  in  Egypt  and  Syria. 
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Accnrdmjr  to  Manetbo,  tbe  Ef^ptmn  historian,  wbo  wrote  in  the  time 
of  PT  "hiladelphus,  HO  less  than  thirty  dynasties  had  ruled  in 

Bjyi*    ,  ms  to  (be  overthrow  of  her  last  native  king.     Assuming 

I  an  thttie  dynasties  to  have  been  successive,  the  duration  of  the  Egyp- 
tiia  tnotKir*  hy  up  to  that  time  must  have  exceeded  five  thonaand  years; 
but .  :  tbe  received  opinion  that  the  first  seventeen  of  them  con- 

u .cva\  contemporary  lines,  each  enibracing  one  or  more  dy- 

ie«,  ttud  adoptin^r  the  order  of  contemporaneousness  established  by 

I**,  the  bist/>ry  ot"  Egypt  stretches  back  to  the  year  2717  Jh  C.    It 

uld  be  said  here  that  Biinsen  and  Lepsius,  both  high  authorities, 

accepting  the  theory  of  the  contemporaneousness  of  the  earlier 

assign  to  Meues,  the  first  king  mentioned  in  Mauetho's  lists, 

mnrh  earlier  than  the  one  just  given.    The  prepouderauce  of  ev- 

1,  liiiwever,  appears  to  favor  the  latter,  and  acce|»tii)g  tbat  as  ap- 

tUely  coiTect,  the  time  which  elapsed  between  the  accession  of 

an<l  the  overthrow  of  Nectanabo  by  Aitaxerxes  Oehus,  about 

t\j  was  no  loss  than  2,3G7  years.     If  to  these  thirty  dynasties  be 

that  otthe  Ptolemies,  which,  although  of  foreign  origin,  ruled  in 

>ptiau  capital   and  identified  itself   more  or  less  closely  with 

nin  inrerests,  the  history  of  Egypt  as  a  nation  will  extend  from 

'^1  B.  C,  a  period  of  2,086  years.    But  the  origin  of  Egyptian 

iition  must  be  assigned  to  a  period  even  more  remote  than  that  of 

for  in  the  time  of  tbe  fourth  dynasty,  which  began  about  2440 

ih'd  about  220(>  B.  C,  there  were  constructed  monuments  which 

>nly  have  been  the  work  of  a  people  who  had  enjoyed  the  advan* 

'.teveral  centuries  of  progi-ess.* 

ly  advance  of  Egypt  in  civilization,  as  well  as  her  great  ma- 
il prosperity,  had  its  physical  basis  in  tbe  rare  fertility  of  the  val- 
of  the  Nile  and  the  remarkable  security  of  its  situation*     The 
rraeting  the  people  to  a  regular  agricultural  life,  induced 
ience  and  the  desire  for  those  comforts  and  embellisbnieuts 
wbich  men  naturally  seek  to  surround  themselves  when  estab* 
n»  jiermanent  homes.    The  latter,  by  protecting  them  from  the 
or>'  incursions  of  nonia<l  tribes,  enabled  them  to  accumulate  in 
aud  safety  the  means  by  which  this  desire  might  be  gratified. 
gi-adually  arose  a  demand  for  mecliauieal  and  artistic  pursuits  to 
igricultural  implements,    dweliings,  household  furniture  and 
Ls,  improved  apparel,  and  ultimately  great  public  buildings  and 
of  art.     Hence,  also,  arose  the  desire  for  protection  in  the  pursuit 
regular  industry  and  in  the  eujoyment  of  its  products,  creating  a 
nd  for  government  and  social  organization,  and  rendering  it  possi- 
o  mute  a  large  body  of  people  into  a  single  state.    Thus  were  de- 
I  in  Egypt  the  needful  conditions  for  an  advancing  eivilizatioE 
btjiore  the  |)eoples  around  them  bad  abandoned  the  rude  and  stereo- 
ges  of  an  uuprogressive  pastoral  life. 

ty  of  situation  above  relerred  to  was  due  to  the  singular 
of  the  oonntry  j  for  the  valley  of  the  Lower  Nile,  which  owed 
;,y  solely  to  its  annual  overflow  by  the  great  river,  and  which 

•Duniig  ibc  joiot  reign  of  two  kings  of  tliia  dyiiOMty  was  creottHl  the  great  pyramid 
f  AlfifiK^eer.  eoiomonly  known  as  tlu'  pyraniitl  of  Cbeops;  and  many  otbor  works  of 

ne  penud  aM«et  at  oDce  tbn  we.'tUb  of  the  Egyptians  and  the  «kiU  iti  art  and  in- 

r  t«j  vsTiirb  they  had  attiiioed  oven  at  tbat  early  day.    TlNtno  two  kings  wero  the 

Manotbo,  (tbe  Sbufu  or  Khiifu  and  Niim-.Shul'u  or  Num-Kbufu  of*  tho 

wbom  tbe  former  is  believed  to  bu  identicid  witb  tbe  Cbeops  of  tbe 

t!io  pyramid  has  been  pojmtnrly  named.    Tbe  date,  2352  B.  C,  la 

lomical  evidence,  to  bave  fallea  within  tbe  period  during  which 
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constitnted  tbe  ^Mand  of  Egypt,"  was  sitaated  in  the  midst  of  a  deaer 
region  of  vast  extent,  affording  little  subsistence  for  predatory  aod  Im 
tile  tribes,  and  inteqiosing  a  formidable  barrier  of  trackless  sand  be 
tween  the  Egyptians  and  the  nearest  habitable  tracts  on  which  ani 
considerable  fiopulation  could  have  found  a  home.  Thus  carefully  dx 
nature  guard  the.  tender  infancy  of  Egyptian  civilization ;  and  even  ii 
biter  times,  when  assailed  by  rival  nations,  grown  powerful  through  Um 
arts  which  tiwy  probably  owed  in  great  measure  to  hersrtf,  Egypt  oftei 
found  in  her  Hurrounding  deserts  most  potent  allies,  and  more  than  om 
great  anny  was  reduced  to  imiwtcnce  through  hunger,  thirsty  and  weari 
nesH  endured  in  attempting  to  cross  them.  In  relation  to  the  indnstii 
and  wealth  of  the  Egyptians,  no  circumstance  connected  with  theii 
natural  situation  was  ei|UHl  in  importance  to  the  annual  inundation,  on 
whi<;h  dejiendwl  the  productiveness  of  the  entire  area  of  their  cultiva 
We  ■  "  "  ' 

waters, 
were  ( 

where ;  for  a  variation  of  a  few  leet  either  way  m  the  rise  of  the  rivei 
was  attended  with  serious  loss.  In  moileru  times  a  rise  of  le^  than 
eighteen  or  twenty  fc^t  at  the  nllometer  of  El  Rodah,  near  Cairo,  is 
oonsiderod  scanty,  leaving  a  cjonslderable  area  of  land  outside  the  limits 
of  the  inundation,  •  A  rist^  of  less  than  twenty-four  feet  is  not  entirely 
sufficient,  while  a  rise  of  moi-e  than  twenty-seven  feet  ranks  as  a  d^ 
structive  AocmI.  In  the  gnmt  French  work,  the  Description  of  Egypt 
there  is  a  tiible  of  sixty-six  Inundations,  Uikm  from  the  official  records! 
and  compreheiMllng  thorns  of  the  years  1737  to  1800  inclusive,  of  which 
elev(4i  were  very  high,  thirty  goml,  sixteen  feeble,  and  nine  insufficient. 
Similar  variations  must  have  m^currwl  in  ancient  times,  and  occasion- 
ally, though  it  wouhl  mwm  very  rartsly,  the  rise  wjui  so  scanty  as  to  pro- 
duce famine.  That  whi<5h  (uxjurrtHl  in  the  time  of  Joseph  (probably 
about  1870  li.  O.)  has  been  made  familiar  by  the  Scripture  narrative; 
another  apiwars  to  have  <K5Curretl  a  century  or  two  earlier,  under  one  of 
the  sovenMgns  of  the  twelfth  dvnasty ;  and  one  of  seven  years'  duration 
is  recorded  as  having  hapi)ened  in  the  rt^ign  of  El  Mustansir,  about  the 
middle  of  the  eleventh  century  of  the  Christian  era.  So  great  was  the 
distress  at  this  time  in  certain  portions  of  Egypt  that  cannibalism  was 
resorted  to,  and  organized  bai^ds  kidnapped  unwary  passengers  in  the 
streets  of  El  Kdhireh,  (Cairo.)  At  this  period,  however,  the  evils  re- 
suiting  from  the  failure  of  the  inundation  were  aggravated  by  those  of 
war. 

In  the  prosperous  times  of  ancient  Egypt  art  and  industry  had  done 
much  to  extend  the  benefits  of  the  inundation.  The  great  canal  (or, 
rather,  continuous  series  of  canals)  now  known  as  tbe  Bahr-Yoosuf, 

1  River  of  Joseph,)  which  runs  ])arallol  with  the  Nile  from  a  little  below 
Jairo  to  Farshoot,  a  distance  of  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  is 
believed  to  have  been  first  constructed  under  the  Pharaohs,  and  it  may 
even  be  full  as  old  as  the  Arab  tradition  attributing  it  to  the  patriarch 
Joseph  would  indicate.  In  a  passage  heretofore  cited  Eerodotns  at- 
tributes to  Sesostris  the  construction  of  a  large  number  of  canals  by 
means  of  the  involuntary  labors  of  his  captives,  and  remarks  that,  iii 
consequence  of  these  works,  "  Egypt,  which  was  before  conveniently 
adapted  to  those  who  traveled  on  horseback  or  in  carriages,  became  un- 
fit for  both.  The  canals,"  says  ho,  *'  occur  so  frequently  and  in  so  many 
winding  directions  that  to  journey  on  horseback  is  disagreeable ;  in  car- 
riages impossible.    The  prince,  however,  was  influenced  by  a  patriotic 
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ootire:  before  his  time  tbose  who  inbabited  tbe  InlaDd  parts  of  tbe 

m  coim  I  distance  from  the  river,  on  the  ebbing  of  tbe  Nile  suffered 

H  gTi;  ^  from  the  want  of  water,  of  which  they  had  none  but  from 

H   audtly  weliis.^    Tbe  SeaoBtris  of  the  Greek  and  Koman  writers  is  sup- 
I   posed  to  have  been  Rameses  11,  whcM*e  reign  of  sixty-six  years  appears 
to  have  occupied  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  and  the  earlier  part 
of  Ibc  thirteenth  centuries,  B.  C. ;  but  it  is  believed  that  they  alsocou- 

•  fouudotl  under  the  same  name  two  kings  of  the  twelfth  dynasty  who 
rokil  alxmt  seven  centuries  earlier,  namely,  Seserteseu  I  and  Ses^Vtesen 
UI,  tkf  latter  of  whom  is  called  Se^dstxis  by  Manetho*    It  i»  not  ud- 
likely  that  one  of  these  kings,  rather  than  Eaineses  II,  was  the  anthor 
of  the  system  of  canals  referred  to  by  Ilerodotns,  esi>eciHlly  as  theeele- 
brate<i  Lake  Maoris,  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  works  connected  with 
UieHV8tem  of  irrigation,  is  satisfactorily  shown  to  have  been  excavated 
under  Amenemha  IH,  who  reigned  in  the  twentieth  century  before 
Ctimt,  Hud  is  bebeved  to  be  identical  with  the  McBris  of  the  Greek  his- 
torians.* 
T]m  importance  attached  to  agricultnre  by  the  ancient  Eg>'ptians  is 
tted  by  the  construction  of  sncb  enormous  works  as 
il  to,  for  the  purpose  of  tucilitating  its  processes  and 
tl^c^;;4^iiig  it^  piuiUicts.     As  early  as  the  days  of  Abraham  their  coun- 
try apffpars  til  have  beeu  well  known  to  surrounding  nations  for  the  regu- 
i  abundance  of  its  food-supply  ;  for  when  pressed  by  famiuein 
rlie  patriarch  is  represented  (Genesis  xii)  as  going  to  Egypt  in 
iiafitof  subsistence  for  himself,  liis  numerous  dependents,  and  his  tlocka 
[iexds*    According  to  the  Hebrew  version  of  the  Old  Testament 
ores   his  was  al^ut  1020  B,  C,  and,  acc^iirding  to  the  Septuagint, 
,C.    About  two  centuries  later,  Jacob,  with  his  household,  and 
I«t)bHbIy  from  one  thousand  to  twelve  hundred  retainers,  resorted  to 
^  ^rae  source  of  supplies  j  and  it  appears  Irom   Genesis  xxvi,  2> 
.  tliat  Isaac,  under  stress  of  famine,  was  once  upon  the  point  of  going 
lit  was  directed  elsewhere.     Under  the  desi>otic  rule  of  the 
vThich  commenced  about  52o  U.  O.,  and,  with  some  interrup- 
pvoatinued  about  two  centuries,  agriculture,  like  all  the  other  iu^ 
I  of  the  country,  was  seriously  depressed;  but  it  revived  agniu 
f  the  Ptyleniies,  and,  onder  the  liotuans,  Eg>*pt  was  reganled  as  the 
jii  the  empire* 

"  ions  oi^erations  of  agi'iculture  are  represented  with  consider- 
euess  in  the  sculptures  and  paintings  on  the  walls  of  tombs, 
D«  of  which,  dating  as  far  back  as  the  fourth  and  fifth  dynasties, 
IrtfiPi.iow  and  various  other  implements  employed  in  faiming. 
It  >rial  in  connection  with  agriculture  was  to  secure  to  tbe 

l*enefit«  of  tlie  inundation,  and  great  pains  was  taken  to 
phsh  this  end  by  means  of  ditches  and  skillful  mechanic^il  appli- 
I  as  well  as  by  dikes  and  dams  to  retain  the  water  ut>oa  tbe  land. 
!  contrivances  for  irrigating  lands  lying  above  the  level  of  the  iu- 
I  ;ir  in  early  tiuu'S  to  have  been  confined  to  buckets  carried 

11  a  simple  machine  constructed  on  the  principle  of  the  well- 

.  aud  kuown  in  modem  Egyi>t  as  the  shddoof.  At  a  later  day  a 
CBDtrirn?ire  <^onjewfi?^t  similar  to  the  modern  chainpnmp,  though  on  a 
l4Pg^r  >  hiive  been  used  for  the  same  purpose.    After  the 

Mwif!  *  d  the  land  was  plowed,  or  broken  up  by  the  hoe, 

^^  according  to  Herodotus,  swine,  being  sometimes 

Wret  {  the  purpose  of  treading  in  the  seed.  Thoxirincipal 

^TTte  pncoocueft)  of  thii*  king,  Ba-ea-m&i  or  Mtt-en-ra,  is  probably  the  nam©  which  tho 
Uinia  Qoawffted  into  Mteriaw 
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crop  appears  to  have  been  wheat/  which,  when  ripe,  was  nsnally  cu 
near  the  top  of  the  stalk,  the  ears  being  carried  in  nets  or  baskets,  b; 
men  or  a^ses,  to  the  thrashing-floor,  where  the  grain  was  trodden  on 
by  oxen  or  cows.  Sometimes,  however,  the  wheat  was  bound  in  sheavef 
These  several  processes  of  plowing,  sowing,  harvesting,  and  thrashin] 
in  reference  to  wheat  and  other  kinds  of  grain,  are  portrayed  in  th< 
tombs,  in  which  are  also  fonnd  cnrions  representations  of  gardens  an< 
vineyards.  The  former  were  often  extensive,  and  contain^  tanks  fo 
fish,  and  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation.  Those  represented  are  doubt 
less  the  gardens  of  the  rich,  who  alone  could  have  had  their  tombs  ft 
elaborately  decorated.  The  proprietors  of  land  are  represented  as  con 
stantly  supervising  the  labor  of  their  workmen,  and  paying  the  closes 
attention  to  the  cultivation  of  their  estates ;  and  Diodorus  informs  a 
that  agriculture  had  been  carried  to  a  higher  degree  of  perfection  b; 
the  Egyptians  than  by  any  other  people.  The  rare  productiveness  c 
their  country  is  demonstrated  by  the  large  population  it  supported 
which,  according  to  the  historian  just  named,  amounted,  in  his  da> 
about  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era,  to  three  millions,  an< 
bad  once  been  as  high  as  seven  millions.  There  is  no  doubt  that  at  th 
time  of  Diodorus  the  population  of  Egypt  had,  by  war  and  misgoven 
ment,  been  reduced  very  far  below  its  ancient  limit;  and,  if  we  assum 
that  limit  to  have  been  the  higher  number  mentioned  above,  thennmbe 
of  inhabitants  to  each  square  mile  of  cultivable  land  averaged  upwar 
of  650,  a  population  considerably  more  dense  than  that  of  any  country  i 
modern  Europct 

The  skill  of  the  Egyptians  in  the  mechanical  arts  is  strikingly  attestei 
by  the  remains  of  their  magnificent  temples  and  other  specimens  of  thei 
architecture.  In  connection  with  the  monumental  remains  of  the  fourii 
dynasty  (2440  to  2200  B.  0.)  are  found  opaque  glass  and  glazed  potteij 
or  porcelain,  the  potter's  wheel,  and  the  kiln,  together  with  evidences  c 
a  general  knowledge  of  metallurgy.^: 

Under  the  fifth  dynasty  (which  commenced  simultaneously  with  ib 
fourth)  appear  the  saw,  adze,  chisel,  lever,  balance,  and  press,  and  th 
blow-pipe,  used  as  a  bellows.    The  sculptures  exhibit  a  great  variety  c 

•  It  is  iKjlieved  by  some  writers  that  the  <rea  mentioued  by  Herodotus  as  the  pnncipi 

grain  of  the  Egyptians;  although  usually  translated  apeltf  was  really  a  species  c 
earded  wheat. 

t  According  to  Colonel  Jacotin,  one  of  the  best  authorities  on  the  subject,  the  spM 
which  the  Nue  does  or  can  water  and  fertilize,  north  of  the  first  cataract,  including  it 
own  bed,  is  only  9,582.3936  geographical  square  miles,  or  about  12,457  English  aqnar 
miles.  The  space  aotuallv  under  cultivation  was  found  by  M.  Est^ve,  according  t 
Colonel  Jacotm,  to  be  5,469.8688  geographical  square  miles ;  but  the  latter  gentlemu 
calculates  that  in  ancient  times  2,735.0784  more  i^iay  have  been  caltivable,  making  i 
total  of  8,205.9472  geographical,  or  about  10,666  English  square  miles,  and  it  is  npa 
this  area  that  the  density  of  population  is  calculated  above. 

From  a  list  of  all  the  towns  and  villages  of  Egypt,  with  the  extent  of  cultivato 
land  belonging  to  each,  made  about  A.  D.  1375,  Mr.  £.  W.  Lane,  in  his  work  on  tb 
Modern  Egyptians,  has  calculated  the  aggregate  amount  of  cultivated  land  at  tha 
time  at  5,C00  geographical  square  miles,  or  about  7,150  English  square  miles. 

t  The  following  paragraph  bearing  ou  this  subject  is  copied  from  a  recent  article  i 
an  English  scientinc  journal,  contributed  by  Mr.  Charles  Vincent: 

^^In  the  sepulclicrs  of  Thebes  may  be  found  delineations  of  butchers  sharpening  thoi 
knives  on  round  bars  of  iron  attache<l  to  their  aprons.  The  blades  of  the  knives  ar 
painted  blue,  which  fact  proves  that  they  were  of  steel,  for  in  the  tomb  of  Rameses  II 
this  color  is  used  to  indicate  steel,  bronze  being  represented  by  red.  An  En^iail 
gentleman  has  recently  discovered  near  the  wells  of  Moses,  by  the  iied  Sea,  the  r 
mains  of  iron-works  so  vast  that  they  must  have  employed  thousands  of  workmen 
Near  the  works  are  to  be  found  the  ruins  of  a  temple  and  a  barrack  for  the  Boldiei 
protecting  or  keeping  in  order  the  workmen.  The  works  are  supposed  to  be  at  leM 
3,000  years  old." 
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iDQSical  iustnitrients, elegant  vaees,  and  articles  of  household  furniture; 
vessels  of  metal,  ahibaster,  and  other 'materials;  arms  and  domestic 
implt^njentH,  the  production  of  which  giyes  evidence  of  equal  ta.ste  and 
syi;  while  in  weaving,  and  in  the  various  processes  of  the  manujjguv 
tare  of  linen,  the  Egyptians  are  said  to  have  excelled, 

Diudoms  Siculus  divided  theandeut  Egyptians  into  three  classes,  as 

follows:  1.  Persons  of  rank,  and  priests,  who  shared  between  them  the 

ctef  boQors  and  powers  of  the  state.   2.  Soldiers,  who  were  also  hn»* 

JuKin,    3.  Artisans  and  laborers.     Ilerodotus  enumerates  seven 

e%,  namely,    priests,  soldiers,  herdsmen    (of   sheep  and  cattle,) 

neberds,   tradesmen,    interpreters,    and    pilots.      Plato    mentions 

haulers  as  a  separate  class,  and  some  have  athled  fishermen  and  boat* 

neo.   These  various  occupations  are  but  subdivisions  of  the  third  class 

Bitotioued  by  Biodorus,  and  are  comprehended  under  the  geueral  terms 

•^Hrtiwius"  and  ^'laborers."  The  impressiou  has  commonly  prevailed  that 

llitscclasses  were  castes  like  those  of  India,  separated  from  each  other, 

"^  lone  generation  to  another,  by  a  barrier  which  law  and  custom  for- 

aoy  of  their  members  to  cross  j  but  the  testimony  of  the  mouu- 

ffleiitfl,  as  first  pointed  out  by  M.  Ampere,  shows  that  this  opinion  was 

ifiwrrect.    Members  of  the  priestly  and  military  classes  not  only  inter- 

Tieti,  but  in  some  instances  performed  indifferently  the  functions  of 

[iriest  or  soldier.    Tbat  intermarriages  between  members  of  the 

privili'ged  clasftt»8  and  the  common  people  were  extremely  rare,  may 

nauimlly  be  supposed,  for  this  is  the  case  in  all  countries  where  privi. 

tgnl  elrtsses  exist  j  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  between  most  of  the 

diffrmni  classes  of  working-people  intermarriages  were  common.    In- 

deeH^  this  is  implied  in  the  statement  of  Herodotus  (ii,  47)  in  reference 

to  ^wine  herds,  whose  case  he  mentions  as  if  it  were  entirely  exceptional 

Kon]t>H  he  say  that  even  they  were  forbidden  to  intermarry  with  mem- 

^wof  other  classes,  but  that  marriage  with  them  was  "  studiously  avoid- 

edf''  aad  that  they  were  thus  **  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  intermarrying 

amuti;^^  those  of  their  own  profession,^    This  prejudice  arose  from  their 

coiiifectwu  with  an  animal  regarded  as  unclean,  and  for  the  same  reason 

tbey  ^ere  excluded  from  the  teni[»les.    But  although  there  were  among 

the  Egyptians  no  castes,  properly  so  called,^  it  was  probably  the  common 

practhv  iu  most  occupations  lor  the  son  to  be  brought  up  to  the  employ- 

ffl^nt  imi-sued  by  his  father,  and  it  also  appears  that  different  ocjcnpa* 

tiorjis  were  held  in  different  degrees  of  esteem.    The  swine-lierds,  as 

alitodj  iudicated,  stood  lowest  in  the  social  scale.    The  herdsmen  of 

Bltt*'|j  and  cattle  were  regarded  with  dislike,  if  not  with  contempt,  a 

I  &ct  wljtch  Joseph  adroitly  turned  to  the  advantage  of  his  kinsmen,  by 

[Jifliug  it  as  a  means  of  securing  for  them  a  residence  by  themselves  ia 

I  lie  land  of  Goshen,  (Genesis  xlvi,  S3  and  34.  )• 

ntir}n»hv  tn  ivf^fAonA  etigaged  in  pastoral  iitirtiuits,  implied  in  the  statement  of 
i4  wajj  '*  ftn  abmiiiuntioD  unto  tli«  Egyptiao 8,"  probably  grow 
j^ypt  bv  a  paatoral  people,  and  tbe  eetablisbmeiit  tburoin 
*tf  U*c  "abtpb*  Of  tbese^  according    to  Africaoas's  version  of  Manet  ho, 

wtrc  ihr-  va,  the   afteeutb,  sixteenth,  and  Beventeeuth,  wbos©  rule 

ir-      "■      ^    in   ^"Tir  li*  C,  and  liuited  aoiue^That  more  than  five  butidred  yeura^ 
j  iTiod,  bowevtr,  Itiere  were  eoine  cnntnrai)orary  dynasties  of  native 
tg  to  \[iiuetbo^  tbe  firetof  tbese  thrt*e  forei^i  <iyiiA»tie6  was  Pbtpoicitiu, 
two  are  believed  to  bave  inclnded  Arabs  and  AaHyriauH  ;  and  tbtjro  is 
I'  tbat  between  some  of  Iboi^e  and  tbe  kiug»  of  toe  fifteetitb  dynaMty 

I  I  tier  boatility*    The  Pbaraob  who  ele vatod  Jost-pb  to  tbe  pojit  of  primo 

r  I'ved  to  bave  been  Astsis  (or   Assa)  of  tbe   tifteentb  dynasty,  and 

!►.  I  f  *^'    -hepherd-kiugfl,  be  natnndly  would  not  sbare,  tbou<;h  ironi 

u  '  I  r  lio  pri  indices  of  tlie  Ef^yptitviis.    Tbo  latoT  Pharaoh,  **  who 

iii»  '^  i    ,         !    i  |frefti&ed  the  IsraeliteSf  in  supposed  to  have  been  of  Assyrian 

or^LU,  suid  waa  probably  of  tbe  aixtoeutb  djaastj. 
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Agricaltural  laborers  are  said  to  have  .been  a  despised  class,  and  boat 
men  were  held  in  low  esteem,  while  even  mechanics  were  regarded  witi 
contempt  by  the  military  class,  who  disdained  to  follow  mechanical  poi 
suits,  considering  them  mean  and  unmanly.* 

The  divisions  of  E^ptiau  society  above  mentioned  appear  to  hav< 
no  relation  to  the  distinction  between  freemen  and  slaves.  From  a  re 
mark  of  Herodotus,  that  ^^  the  Egyptians  did  not  oonflne  the  exercise  o 
trades  to  slaves,  as  the  Spartans  did,"  it  may  be  inferred  that  personi 
of  this  class  were  employed,  to  some  extent,  in  the  various  commoi 
occupations,  but  not  exclusively  in  any.  It  is  probable,  however,  tha 
slaves  were  chiefly  held  by  membersof  the  privileged  classes,  who  wouU 
be  most  likely  to  have  the  means  of  purchasing  them.  It  will  be  recol 
lected  that  it  was  a  member  of  the  upper  class,  Potiphar^  a  captain  oi 
the  king's  guard,  who  purchased  Joseph  from  the  Midianite  merchant! 
who  carried  him  into  Egypt.  It  may  be  remarked  here  that  this  trans 
action  affords  incidental  evidence  that  at  the  time  when  it  occurrec 
(about  1800  B.  C.)  Egypt  was  known  to  traders  as  a  market  in  whid 
slaves  were  in  regular  demand.  In  successful  military  expeditions  im 
mense  numbers  of  captives  were  often  brought  back  and  reduced  U 
slavery ;  and  there  are  indications  in  the  sculptures  of  Thebes  thai 
slaves  sometiifaes  formed  a  part  of  the  annual  tribute  paid  by  conquerec 
nations  to  the  Egyptian  kings.  The  slaves  taken  in  war,  and  probably 
also  those  received  as  tribute,  were  sometimes  employed  in  large  num 
bers  on  the  public  works ;  but  it  is  likely  that  a  considerable  nnmbei 
of  the  former  class  were  distributed  among  the  soldiers  and  military 
commanders,  and  that  a  portion  of  them  were  also  assigned  to  the  priests 
while  others  were  sold  under  the  authority  of  the  government  to  anj 
private  individuals  who  chose  to  purchase  them.  The  slaves  acquirec 
in  these  various  ways  were,  of  course,  of  many  nationalities,  and  thi 
representations  of  them  on  Egyptian  bas-reliefs  show  that  persons  o] 
the  negro  type  were  included  among  them.  Besides  the  above  men- 
tioued  there  was  another  class  of  involuntary  laborers,  comi>osed  oi 
criminals,  a  term  which  probably  embraced  many  who  by  political  oi 
other  offenses  had  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  monarch  or  of  the 
local  authorities.  The  origin  of  the  custom  of  employing  this  clasfl 
upon  public  works  is  attributed  to  Sabacus,  the  Ethiopian,  who  invaded 
Egypt  about  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century  before  Christ.  "  While 
he  retained  his  authority,"  says  Herodotus, ''  he  made  it  a  rule  not  to 
punish  any  crime  with  death,  but,  according  to  the  magnitude  of  tbi 
oii'euse,  he  condemned  the  criminal  to  raise  the  ground  near  the  place  to 
which  he  belonged,  by  which  means  the  situation  of  the  different  cities 
became  more  and  more  elevated."  The  employment  of  captives  bj 
Sesostris  in  digging  the  canals  has  already  been  referred  ta  The  laboi 
exacted  by  the  taskmasters  of  the  government  in  the  execution  of  pub- 
lic works  appears  usually  to  have  been  very  severe,  the  laborers  beivg 
treated  as  mere  beasts  of  burden.  Those  condemned  to  work  in  the 
mines  are  said  to  have  been  driven  with  blows  to  continue  their  labors 
until  they  sometimes  fell  lifeless  from  exhaustion.  The  practice  of  in- 
flicting corporal  punishment  to  hasten  the  performance  of  work  appeare 

<r  — ' ' '  ' 

*  Herodotnfl  (ii,  167)  states  that  he  had  observed  the  same  onstom  in  various  parts  oi 
Thraco,  Scythia,  Persia,  and  Lydia.  **  It  seems,  indeed/'  says  he,  **  to  he  an  established 
prejudice,  even  among  nations  the  least  refined,  to  consider  mechanics  and  their  de- 
scendants in  the  lowest  rank  of  citizens,  and  to  esteem  those  as  the  most  noble  who 
-were  of  no  profession,  annexing  the  highest  degree  of  honor  to  the  esercise  of  arms. 
This  idea  pnwails  throughout  Greece,  but  more  particularly  at  Lacedeuionia ;  the 
Corinthians,  however,  do  not  hold  mechanics  in  dlsesteem.'' 
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prevailed  ODder  the  Pharaohs,  for  wo  are  told  (Exodns  t,  14) 

tliftt  **tlie  officers  of  the  children  of  Israel  which  Pharaoh's  taskmasters 

set  over  them  were  beaten,  and  demanded,  '  Wherefore  have  ye 

^ftiltilled  your  task  in  making  brick,  both  yesterday  and  to-day,  as 
etoiore  f ' ''  It  is  not  difiScal  t  to  conceive  the  hardships  to  which  labor- 
ers were,  sometimes  subjected  by  taskmasters  ea^jer  to  win  the  fav*)r  of 
amouarch  whose  vunity  and  ambition  demanded  the  early  completion 
of  a  temple,  a  pyramid,  or  some  other  great  work,  by  which  he  sought 
totrausmit  his  fame  to  posterity. 

The  tieatment  of  slaves  by  private  owners  would  of  course  vary 
aa'onling  to  circumstances  and  the  disposition  of  the  masters.  In 
occasional  iustfluces,  when  recx)mmended  by  marked  capacity  and 
flrtelitv,  they  appear  to  have  been  assigned  to  positions  of  trust  and 
rp.*<j»onsihility,  as  in  the  case  of  Joseph,  of  wiiom  we  are  told  that  Pi>ti* 
pbar  *'made  him  overseer  over  his  house,  and  all  that  Im  had  put  he 
into  biH  hand."  But  such  cases,  of  course,  throw  no  light  upon  the 
ordinary  treatment  of  the  mass  of  persons  of  this  class,  Jn  agriculture 
apart  of  their  employment  consistetl  in  taming  the  wheels  by  means  of 
which  water  was  pumi>ed  from  the  river  or  canals  for  the  purpose  of 
irri^HtiDg  the  soil ;  in  the  mechanical  occupations,  and  in  commerce,  they 
iloubtless  performed  much  of  the  heavy  and  disagreeable  work,  and  in 
ttie  household,  female  slaves  ground  corn  in  the  hand-mills  then  in  use, 
l«ftibed  the  feet  of  guests,  and  performed  various  menial  offices.  But 
h  regard  to  their  general  condition  and  treatment  little  is  definitely 
knowrn*  Not  the  slaves  alone,  but  the  entire  mass  of  the  laboring  f»eo- 
pl^  lippear  to  have  been  entirely  devoid  of  political  power,  and  to  have 
had  scarcely  an  idea  of  such  a  thing  as  the  rights  of  citizenship.  Their 
dftneurior  in  the  presence  of  their  superiors  in  rank  was  marked  by  great 
limuiiity;  and  their  habit  of  prostrating  themselves  before  those  in 
utirhurity  affords  presumptive  evidence  that  the  latter  possessed,  and 
o*^ca«ionally  exercised,  the  power  of  inHictiug  severe  punishment  upon 
f  he  objects  of  their  displeasure.  Yet  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
lawsot  Egypt  were  characterized  by  more  humanity  and  a  greater  re- 
ffartl  for  justice  than  those  of  most  other  nations  of  ancient  times,  not 
<^xcepliug  some  of  the  greatest  of  those  states  which  fiouiished  at  a 
[♦eiifMl  much  later  than  that  to  which  the  larger  and  more  prosperous 
pGth<m  of  Egyptian  history  must  be  assigned.* 

Imprisonment  for  debt,  which  has  disgraced  the  codes  even  of  modern 
Dalious,  wus  not  practiced  among  the  Egyptians;  while  the  murder  of 
a  slave,  like  that  of  a  freeman,  was  punished  with  death.  In  these  and 
other  particulars  the  laws  appear  to  have  been  framed  with  more  regard 
to  tile  rights  of  the  poor  and  humble  than  might  have  been  expected  in 
Acntrntry  whei^  this  class  had  so  little  influence  in  public  affairs.  It 
woHtd  ai>pear,  however,  that  atone  period,  at  least,  idleness  or  vagrancy 
tra^k  jiunished  with  gi'eat  severity';  for  Ilerodotas  mentions  a  law  ia- 
tinned  by  Amasis,  which  required  every  Egyptian  once  a  year  to  ex- 
to  the  chief  magistrate  of  his  district  the  means  by  which  he 
aed  his  subsistence,  and  states  that  a  failure  to  comply  with  this 
ince,  or  to  prove  that  a  livelihood  was  pix)cured  by  honest  means, 

Ftl  capital  offense. 
Tlie  political  HubjecI:ion  of  this  class  appears  to  have  been  founded  in 
keir  gross  superstition,  or  perhaps  it  would  be  more  accurate  to  say 

*A:  fi  of  the  cffleii^ucy  with  which  the  laws  were  admiulstered  may  be  aeen 

In  tK  -fed  by  sculptures  of  a  very  ancieut  date,  thut  it  was  the  commoti  pniG* 

Ite  tti  ^H'i9uu5  of  oil  olaaaes  io  go  abroad  anarined. 
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that  it  was  foanded  in  tbe  general  ignorance  out  of  which  this  supersti- 
tion grew.  Their  belief  in  a  maltitude  of  divinities,  of  whose  will  the 
priests  were  supposed  to  be  the  authorized  interpreters,  induced  them 
to  accord  to  this  class  an  authority  which,  at  one  period  of  their  history, 
appears  to  have  been  paramount  in  some  respects  to  that  of  the  king 
himself,  and  this  authority  was  probably  the  original  basis  of  the 
monarch's  power.  It  is  quite  possible  that  on  this  account  the  govern- 
ment was  milder  than  if  it  had  been  founded  purely  on  military  power. 
It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  military  forces  of  the  nation,  called  into 
existence,  perhaps,  to  repel  invasion  or  to  prosecute  foreign  wars,  soon 
became  one  of  the  main  supports  of  the  monarchy ;  and  the  fidelity  of 
these  forces  to  the  government,  as  well  as  their  zeal  in  the  defense  of 
the  country,  was  stimulated  by  especial  privileges,  of  which  the  most 
substantial  was  the  possession  of  allotments  of  land,  exempt  from  all 
rent  or  taxation,  which,  together  with  the  duty  of  military  service,  ap- 
pears to  have  descended  from  father  to  son  through  successive  genera- 
tions.* 

In  its  bearing  on  the  economical  condition  of  the  working-classes,  the 
subject  of  land-tenure,  incidentally  referred  to  above,  is  suflBcieutly  im- 
portant to  require  a  passing  notice.  In  Genesis  xlvii  piay  be  found  the 
well-known  scriptural  account  of  Joseph's  purchase  of  the  lands  of  the 
Egyptians  for  Pharaoh  at  the  time  of  the  great  famine,  in  consequence 
of  which  they  had  previously  exhausted  their  money  and  their  cattle 
in  purchasing  from  the  king  the  food  which  he  had  gathered  into  the 
royal  store-houses  during  the  seven  years  of  plenty.  In  permitting  the 
people  to  continue  the  occupancy  and  cultivation  of  their  land,  Joseph 
exacted  for  Pharaoh  a  fifth  part  of  the  produce,  and  in  the  twenty-sixth 
verse  we  are  told  that  he  "  made  it  a  law  over  the  land  of  Egypt  unto 
this  day  that  Pharaoh  should  have  the  fifth  part."  It  appears,  however, 
that  the  land  of  the  priests  was  not  included  in  this  purchase,  for,  ac- 
cording to  verse  22,  "the  priests  had  a  portion  of  food  assigned  them  o* 
Pharaoh,  and  did  eat  their  portion  which  Pharaoh  gave  them  ;  where- 
fore they  sold  not  their  lands."  As  near  as  can  be  determined  this  event 
occurred  about  1865  B.  C* 

At  a  later  period  the  land  is  found  divided  between  the  king,  the 
priests,  and  the  soldiers.  According  to  Herodotus  the  priests  and  sol- 
diers had  ea<;h  a  tract  of  land,  which,  expressed  in  our  measurement, 
would  be  a  little  over  six  acres,  free  from  all  taxation.  This  was  prob- 
ably the  quantity  held  by  the  common  soldiers  and  the  lower  order  ot 
priests,  for  it  seems  likely  that  both  in  the  military  and  priestly  pro- 
fessions the  quantity  of  land  held  varied  to  some  extent  with  the  rank 
of  the  holder.  Sesostris  (which  name  in  this  instance  probably  applies 
to  Eameses  II)  is  represented  as  having  made  a  regular  distribution  of 
the  lands  of  Egypt,  assigning  "  to  each  Egyptian  a  square  piece  of 
ground,"  (Herodotus  ii,  109,)  and  deriving  his  revenues  "  from  the  rent 
which  every  individual  annually  paid  him."  "  Whoever  was  a  sufferer 
by  the  inundation  of  the  Nile  was  permitted  to  make  the  king  ac- 
quainted with  his  loss ;"  and  "  certain  officers  were  appointed  to  in- 

•  It  appears  that  Peammetichns,  who  came  to  the  throne  abont  664  B.  C,  after  over- 
throwing a  dodocharchy  of  which  he  had  been  a  member,  commenced  the  practice  of 
employing  foreign  mercenaries.  The  native  Egyptian  troops,  being  agricnlturists  in 
peace  as  weU  as  soldiers  in  war,  had  had  a  strong  interest  in  the  safety  of  the  country, 
whose  independence  did  not  long  survive  the  general  substitution  of  mercenary  for- 
eigners for  the  native  soldiers. 

t  It  will  be  understood  that  in  respect  to  the  dates  of  most  events  of  the  earlier  por- 
tion of  Egyptian  history,  there  is  great  diversity  of  opiQion  among  ohronologista. 
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aire  into  the  particulars  of  the  injury,  that  no  man  might  be  taxed 
youd  his  ability.''    This  statement  probably  refers  only  to  that  por* 
on  of  the  land  which  belonged  to  the  king. "  The  |)rivileged  tenure  of 
e  priests  certainly  diUed  much  farther  baekthan  the  time  of  Rameses 
,  and  the  same  is  probably  true  in  regard  to  that  of  the  soldiers ;  and 
ith  of  these  classes  were  in  possession  of  their  lantls,  as  above  stated, 
at  a  time  long  after  the  reigu  of  that  monarch.    It  is  quite  probable, 
'"owever,  that  both  before  and  after  that  penod  there  were  changes  of 
eater  or  less  extent  in  the  distributian  of  laud,  both  among  individ- 
uals and  classes.    Such  changes  have  been  common  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  and   would   be  iwculiarly  favored  in  Egypt,  by  the  fact 
that  the  whole  countrj^  had  to  be  resnrveyed  after  each  annual  inun- 
lion,  in  order  to  re  establish  the  boundaries  bet%veen  the  different 
cts,  an  operation  which  would  bring  the  subject  of  land  tenure  under 
constant  attention  of  the  public,  and  make  it  a  matter  of  regular 
rvisiou  on  the  part  of  the  authorities.    Of  the  importance  attached 
e  division  of  the  soil  in  Egy]>t,  an  indication  is  found  in  the  fact 
[that  the  topography  of  the  country  formed  the  theme  of  one  of  the 
d  books ;  and  it  is  in  the  care  of  the  Egyptians  in  securing  exact 
_^^    eys  that  the  science  of  geometry  is  supposed  to  have  had  its  origin* 
If  Herodotus  may  be  relied  on  as  to  the  amount  of  land  assigned  to 
the  priests  and  soldiers,  and  as  to  the  number  of  the  latter,  his  state- 
ments, in  conjunction  with  other  data,  will  afford  the  basis  for  an  approxi- 
mate calculation  as  to  the  aggregate  amonnt  of  land  held  by  each  class. 
According  to  this  historian  the  number  of  soldiers,  when  the  population 
of  the  military  nomea  was  at  its  maximum,  was  410,000;  and,  takiug 
Mix  acres  as  the  amount  assigned  to  each,  the  aggregate  amount  of 
d  held  by  the  military  class  would  be  3,843^  square  miles,  or  a  little 
'Ver  thirt^'^six  per  cent,  of  the  entire  (cultivable  area  (10,066  sq  uare  miles) 
estiraatetl  by  Colonel  Jacotin,     But  Diodorus  (i,  73)  states  that  the 
dests  held  the  largest  share  In  the  threefold  division  of  the  soil ;  and 
'at  was  the  number  of  persons  of  this  class,  that  at  some  points 
Igyptian  history  this  may  well  have  l>een  true.     But,  taking  as  the 
lis  of  calculation  theordinary  number  of  priests  and  soidiers,  instead  of 
the  uiaximum  number,  it  seems  probable  that  the  division  of  the  land 
betwet*n  these  two  classes  and  the  king  was  originally  such  as  to  give 
exactly  one-third  of  the  total  area  to  each  of  the  three  parties,  an  arrauge- 
tnetit  wbich  probably  remained  la  force*  without  any  very  material  vari- 
^on,  for  several  centuries.* 

1  is  worthy  of  note  in  this  connection  that  the  maximtun  nnmber  of 
'iers,  as  given  by  Herodotus,  (410,000,)  would  make  the  military  class, 
iDcUidiiig  women,  children,  and  old  men,  about  one-third  of  the  ntaxi- 
~  population  as  given  by  Diodorus,  (7,0iJO,00O;)  for  this  supposition 
18  one  soldier  to  every  5§  of  the  military  population,  which  is  a 
i^onable  estimate.  The  maintaining  of  so  large  an  army  would 
icareely  have  been  possible,  but  for  the  fact  that  the  soldiers,  in  times 
of  |»eace,  were  husbandmen,  and  so  were,  in  a  great  measure,  self- 
wipporting, 

*Kcnxlota»  (ii^  140  states  that  Setlios^  a  prieat  of  Viilean,  on  attaiuing  Iht?  tbrouOj 
trr^MM<l  f  fj^j  tnilUnrj'  with  peat  coutempt  and  deprived  them  of  their  arura\  or  tieldi, 
way  of  reward,  hifl  predeMsaors  had  givtiD  to  each  aoldier.     Chroiioh>gically 
Mppi*;irs  to  coincide  with  theTirhakah  of  Scripture,  whose  roign  eoninieaced 
^'  "■   '\,  hut  tbt?  character  ascribed  to  him  hardly  corresponds  with  that  of  the 

wB^  .    The  statement  of  Herodotus  is  chiefly  valiiabb^  as  ahoiftiDg  tho  exiat- 

JJf'  ^'+'  '<ome  record  or  tradition  of  Focb  an  interferonco  on  the  part  of  the 

kfa];.'  of  the  tnUitary  class.    After  tlw  employment  of  mercenaries*^  he- 

•toi'  i  and  of  the  Egyptian  soldiers  was  probably  appropriated  gradually 

tj  tbtt  kiugtty  and  their  doacendaota  put  upon  the  aamo  footing  as  other  cultivators. 
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The  Statement  that  Sesostris,  (or  Kameses  II,)  in  his  distribution  of  the 
land,  '^assigned  to  each  Egyptian  a  sqnare  piece  of  ground,"  can  hardly 
be  taken  as  literally  true  in  any  case,  since  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
population  must  have  been  engaged  in  mechanical  pursuits;  but  it 
seems  clear  that  the  soil  in  the  main  was  divided  into  small  holdings  and 
that  la  petite  culture  \7BS  the  prevailing  form  of  the  far-famed  agriculture 
of  Egypt.  The  sculptures  of  a  remoter  period,  however,  for  example  those 
on  the  walls  of  tombs  of  the  fourth  dynasty,  indicate  the  conduct  of  agri- 
cultural operations  on  a  scale  implying  larger  proprietorships ;  and,  in- 
deed, it  is  not. improbable  that  during  her  long  history  Egypt  passed 
through  some  phase  of  land-tenure  bearingmoreorless  resemblance  to  that 
which  prevaileil  under  the  feudal  system  in  Europe.  But  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  even  under  the  system  of  small  holdings  subsequently  es- 
tablished each  holder  personally  cultivated  his  own  laud.  In  this  labor 
slaves  were  doubtless  employed  to  a  large  extent,  especially  by  the  sol- 
diers and  priests;  while  many  of  the  latter  probably  rented  their  land  to 
others,  and  subsisted,  in  whole  or  in  part,  upon  the  revenues  derived 
.ft>om  it  in  this  way.* 

The  king's  portion  of  the  land  was  probably  rented,  for  the  most 
part,  in  tracts  not  larger,  and  possibly  even  smaller,  than  those  allotted 
to  the  priests  and  soldiers.  The  amount  of  rent  exacted  undoubtedly 
varied  with  the  condition  of  the  country,  the  demands  upon  the  royal 
exchequer,  and  the  personal  character  of  the  monarch.  Had  the  annual 
charge  never  exceeded  one-fifth  of  the  produce,  (at  which  it  is  said  to 
have  been  fixed  by  Joseph,)  the  condition  of  the  tenants  would  have 
been  more  favorable  than  that  of  tenants  in  most  countries  where  com- 
petition rents  are  paid  to  private  land-owners ;  but  many  of  the  kings, 
in  order  to  carry  out  their  own  ambitious  schemes,  extended  their  exac- 
tions to  such  a  degree  as  barely  to  leave  the  cultivators  the  meanest 
subsistence. 

If  the  system  of  land-tenure  was  such  as  has  been  indicated  above, 
there  could  scarcely  have  been  in  Egypt  a  landed  aristocracy.  Indeed, 
there  was  no  hereditary  aristocracy  whatever,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
that  terra.  The  priests  and  soldiers  were  privileged  classes,  but  the 
majority  of  these  must  have  been  persons  of  very  moderate  means,  as 
is  implied  in  the  extent  of  their  allotments  of  land.  In  both  of  these 
classes  there  were,  doubtless,  many  gradations  of  rank,  to  the  highest 
of  which,  as  well  as  to  high  government  offices,  were  annexed  very  large 
incomes.  The  power  of  an  Egyptian  king  to  reward  a  favorite  official 
is  illustrated  by  the  honors  and  emoluments  showered  upon  Joseph.  lu 
later  times,  especially  under  the  Ptolemies,  commerce  must  have  been 
the  source  of  many  large  private  fortunes.  But  in  all  periods  there 
appear  to  have  been  great  inequalities  among  the  people  in  respect  to 
wealth  and  social  position.  The  great  affluence  of  a  portion  of  the 
community,  probably  a  small  portion,  is  indicated  by  the  representa- 
tions of  their  furniture,  household-utensils,  and  dress,  and  by  the  great 
quantity  of  jewels  and  other  objects  of  embellishment  and  luxury  in  use 
among  them,  as  well  as  by  the  maguilicent  tombs  which  they  prepared 
for  the  reception  of  their  remains;  while  the  splendor  of  the  palaces  of 
Thebes,  still  evident  even  amid  their  ruins,  sufficiently  indicates  the 
magnificence  and  pomp  which  surrounded  the  monarch.  The  indolence 
and  luxury  of  the  few  had  their  natural  counterpart  in  the  arduous  toil 

*  The  produce  of  their  land  was  certainly  not  their  only  scarce  of  revenue.  Herod- 
otus (ii,  37)  says  that  tboy  were  not  obliged  to  consume  any  part  of  their  domcstio 
property,  each  of  them  having  "a  moiety  of  the  sacred  viands,  ready  dressed,  assigned 
him,  besides  a  large  and  daily  aUowance  of  beef  and  geese." 
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liiTid  poverty  of  the  many*    Siieh  was  the  fertility  of  tho  soil,  bowover, 
I  that  in  favorable  periods  even  tho  poor  probably  eDJoyed  a  cert-ain  rude 
f  abundance  of  coarse  food.    Of  this  an  iiioi dental  evidence  is  found  in 
tlie  nurruHinnffi^of  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness,  for,  nofcwitht^tan^Hng 
tbat  the  EjjyptiariH  had  ^*  made  their  lives  bitter  with  hard  bondtige  in 
jiDortar  and  brick  and  in  all  manner  of  service  in  the  iield,"  (Exmlna  1, 
^14,)  they  sighed  for  the  days  when  they  *'8at  by  the  tieshpotH  and  did 
eat  bread  to  the  full."    (Exodus  xvi,  3,)     But  during  the  period  when 
I  the  population  of  the  country  was  at  or  near  its  maximum,  every  defi- 
leietit  or  excessive  inundation  must  have  entailed  a  delieieney  in  the 
supply,  and  the  poorer  classes  must  at  times  have  su tiered  very 
>os  privations  from  this  cause.     As  to  tbeir  elothing,  it  appears  to 
ire  been  of  the  simplest  description,  usually  consisting  of  a  single 
lent^  a  sort  of  tunic,  with  a  girdle,  and  the  men,  especially  when 
iged  m  heavy  work,  frequently  went  naked-     Their  dwellings  were 
It  and  temporary  structures,  in  marked  contrast  with  the  temples 
mid  toml>s,  which  seemed  to  have  been  built  to  endure  for  eternity. 
The  climate,  however,  was  so  mild  that  scant  clothing  and  poor  dwell- 
ings rarely  involve<i  any  serious  physical  discomfort.    In  resi>ect  to 
ptiucation,  the  Egyptian  workiug-claswes  appear  to  have  had  no  ad  van-, 
taf^*8.     With  the  great  nnijority  of  them  lile  was  a  mere  physical  exist- 
Mice*  more  or  less  painful,  and  rarely  cheered  with  any  hope  of  ameliora- 
tion in  their  condition. 
Among  the  causes  of  their  poverty,  one  of  the  most  obvions  was  the 
ipport  of  an  immense  body  of  nou  producers,  pi^rticularly  the  priests, 
rbo  were  more  numerous,  enjoyed  ampler  revermes,  aud  exercised  greater 
social  and  political  power  in  Egypt  than  anywhere  else  in  the  ancient 
rorld.     Another  cause  equally  conspicuous  was  the  exercise  of  the  ar- 
!>itrary  and  irresponsible  power  of  the  monarchs  in  the  erection  of  vast 
,  e^istly  structures,  such  as  lemples  and  pyramids,  thus  forcibly  di- 
ing  the  labor  of  the  people  into  uunjitural  channels,  wherein  it  con- 
ited  nothing  to  their  physical  comfort,  and  in  no  adequate  degree 
aoted  even  their  artistic  and  esthetic  devefopmeut. 
From  the  account  which  Herodotus  gives  of  the  construction  of  the 
p^n:ir  fiyramid  (which  was  doubtless  the  account  current  among   the 
ins  in  his  day)  it  would  apjiear  that  the  king  arbitrarily  im- 
^:^<i  the  people  into  his  service    *^  Some  he  compelled/'  says  the  his- 
nn.  "to  hew  stones  in  the  quarries  of  the  Arabian  mountains,  and 
kpr  them  to  the  banks  of  the  Nile;  others  were  appointed  to  receive 
Ithem  iu  vessels,  and  transport  them  to  a  mountain  of  Libya*    For  this 
liservice  a  hundred  thousand  men  were  employed,  who  were  relieved  every 
Ittiree  months*    Ten  years  were  consumed  iu  the  hard  labor  of  forming' 
I  the  rwid  through  which  these  stones  were  to  be  drawn.    «     •     •     • 
LXIr*  pyramid  itself  was  a  work  of  twenty  years.     Upon  the  outside 
inscribed  in  Egyptian  cliaracters  the  various  sums  of  money  ex- 
'  in  the  pi'ogress  of  the  work  for  the  radishes,  onions,  aud  garlic 
'  by  the  artiticers*    This,  as  I  well  remember,  my  inteqaeter 
me^  amounted  to  no  less  than  one  thousand  six  hundred  tulents, 
fin  round  numbers  about  $1,*100,000.]     If  this  be  true,  how  much  more 
must  it  nec4?ssarily  have  cost  for  itou  tools,  food,  and  clothes  for  the 
workmen,  particularly  when   we  consider  the  length  of  time  they  were 
I  rnT.ioA  ^3,^  ui  the  building  itself,  adding  what  was  spent  iu  the  hewing 
ivcyance  of  the  stones,  and  the  construction  of  the  subterraneous 
.ij'  ... ,  w    Herodotus  adds  that  for  the  memory  of  tliis  monarch  and 

bh  ►r  (who  also  built  a  pyramid)  the  Egyptians  had  so  extreme 

\Lrsion  that  they  were  "not  very  wiliiug  to  mention  their  names." 
2  L 
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But  it  waR  not  alone  in  the  erection  of  such  colossal  stractares  as  the 
pyramids  that  vast  aniountsof  labor  were  expended.  One  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  men  are  said  to  have  been  employed  in  hewing  the 
obelisks  of  Thebes ;  and  Herodotus  mentions  an  edifice  formed  out  of  a 
single  immense  stone,  which  appears  to  have  been  used  as  the  portico 
of  a  temple,  the  transportation  of  which  from  Elephantine  to  Sais  em- 
ployed two  thousand  men  for  three  years.  Yet  this  was  only  one  out  of 
many  similar  works executicd  by  a  single  king;  and  there  was  scarcely 
a  monarch  of  any  note  who  did  not  leave  numerous  monuments  of  his 
ambition  to  perpetuate  his  fame,  or  his  solicitude  to  obtain  the  favor  of 
the  gods  by  erecting  costly  temples  for  their  worship. 

Thus  the  industrial  servitude  of  the  people  resulted  in  a  great  measure 
from  that  absolute  politicia.1  subjection  which  enabled  a  monarch  to  tax 
them  at  his  own  pleasure,  or  to  command  their  labor  in  the  service  of  the 
most  grotesque  ambition,  the  most  reckless  extravagance,  or  the  wildest 
caprice.  Scarcely  anything  in  history  could  give  one  a  i!nore  exalted 
conception  of  the  economic  value  of  political  liberty  to  the  working- 
classes  of  modern  times  than  is  conveyed  by  the  spectacle  of  the  hard- 
ships to  which  the  working-people  of  Egypt  were  subjected  in  conse- 
quence of  the  irresponsible  power  possessed  by  their  rulers. 

LABOR  AMONG  THE  JEWS. 

Adjacent  to  the  Egyptians,  geographically,  and  connected  with  them 
by  strong  historical  links,  were  the  Jews,  or  Israelite's,  who,  after  their 
exodus  from  Egypt,  (which  probably  took  place  about  1652  B.  C.,*) 
settled  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  belt  of  fertile  country  which  bor- 
dered the  eastern  end  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Their  ancient  writings, 
embraced  in  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  Josephus,  and  in  the 
Talmud,  and  other  traditional  records,  not  only  throw  a  comparatively 
full  light  upon  their  own  life  and  history,  but  incidentally  alibrd  many 
important  glimpses  at  those  of  the  nations  by  which  they  were  sur- 
rounded. In  their  origin  the  Israelites  were  a  pastoral  people;  but 
during  their  residence  in  Egypt  many  of  them  must  have  acquired 
considerable  mechanical  and  artistic  skill,  as  is  indicated  in  the  fact 
that  tihey  built  for  Pharaoh  treasure-cities,  (Exodus,  i,  11,)  and  by  the 
works  they  executed  during  the  journey  through  the  wilderness  in  the 
construction  of  the  tabernacle  and  its  elaborate  furniture,  including  the 
ark,  the  golden  candlesticks,  the  cherubim  of  beaten  gold,  the  "  cur- 
tains of  tine-twined  linen,  and  blue  and  purple  and  scarlet,  the  vessels 
of  gold  and  silver,  and  the  ephod,  inlaid  with  precious  stones."  During 
the  earlier  centuries  of  their  residence  in  Canaan  their  frequent  wars 
with  the  former  inhabitants  of  the  country  and  with  the  neighboring 
nations  must  have  been  highly  unfavorable  to  their  progress  in  the  arts 
and  in  mechanical  industry  ;  and,  moreover,  the  Philistines,  under  whose 
power  the  Israelites  repeatedly  fell,  appear  to  have  pursued  so  jealous  a 
policy  toward  them  that  in  the  early  portion  of  the  reign  of  Saul 
"  there  was  no  smith  found  through  all  the  land  of  Israel,  for  the  Phil- 
istines  said,  '  Lest  the  Hebrews  make  them  swords  or  spears ;'  but  all 
the  Israelites  went  down  to  the  Philistines  to  sharpen  every  man  his  share, 
and  his  coulter,  and  his  ax,  and  his  mattock.''  (1  Samuel  xiii,  19  and  20.) 
The  period  of  power  and  independence  enjoyed  under  Saul  and  under 
David  were  favorable  to  their  progress  in  the  industrial  arts,  and  they 
also  profited  by  their  intercourse  with  the  Phoenicians,  whose  great 

*  On  this  subject  there  is  considerable  difference  of  opinion  among  chronologists. 
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dtic^ss^  T5Te  and  Sidan,  were  already  lionrishing  places.    In  tbe  baiUliirj? 

Li»     ^      Temple  at  Jeruaulem  Solomon  appears  to  Lave  availed  himself 

It  ely  of  the  skill  of  these  neit^^ibors,  whose  workmen  were  assa- 

|ei.ii*-'4i  with  those  of  the  Hebrews*  in  dres^ing^  stowes  for  the  foundation 

[if  tbiit  structure,  hewing  timber  in  the  moiiiitains  of  liebaiioujund  prob- 

ibly  in  many  other  iKjrtions  of  the  work. 

Ii*  his  me8.sage  to  Hiram,  King  of  Tyre,  asking^ a ssistfince  in  this  work, 
icilonion  says,  "Send  me  now,  therefore,  a  man  canning  to  work  in  gohl, 
iifl  in  silver,  and  in  brass,  and  in  iron,  and  in  pnrple  and  eriiuson,  and 
^lue,  and  that  can  skill  to  grave  with  the  cimning  men  that  are  with  me 
Judah  and  in  Jerusalem,  whom  David,  my  father,  did  provide,"  (2 
^hmnielesji,  7.)  Hiram  complies  with  this  request  by  sending  *'a  cnnniiig 
Ian  endaed  with  nnderstanding,"  whose  mother  was  "of  the  daughters 
Dan,  and  his  father  a  mau  of  Tyre."  Among  the  works  in  metal  ex- 
ited by  this  artilicerf  was  an  immense  vessel  of  brass,  of  w*bieh  the 
^IlDwiog  account  is  given  in  1  Kings,  vii,  23  to  26:  "And  he  made  a 
iiaUi^Q  sea,  ten  cubits  from  the  one  brim  to  the  other;  it  w^as  round  all 
>ut,  and  its  height  was  five  cubits4  and  aline  of  tliirty  cubits  did  cooi- 
i*iH  it  ronnd  about.  And  under  the  i)rim  of  it  round  about  tliere  were 
tnops  (^jmpassing  it,  ten  in  a  cubit,  compassing  the  sea  round  about;  the 
•ps  were  cast  in  two  rows  when  it  w^as  cast.  It  stood  upon  twelve 
n  (three  looking  towaitl  each  of  the  cardinal  points.)  ♦  •  •  And 
it  was  a  band-brtuidth  thick,  and  the  brim  thereof  was  wrought  like  the 
mitt  of  a  cup  with  flowers  of  lilies.  It  contained  two  thousand  baths,''§ 
land  numerous  other  vessels  enumerated  in  the  same  chapter,  aucl 
f  or  less  minutely  described,  are  said  to  have  been  *^of  bright  brass,-' 
ind  to  have  been  cast  in  the  plnin  of  Jordan,  "  in  the  clay  ground  be- 
iTx-een  Suecoth  and  Zarthan.^  Further  on  are  entunerated  candlesticks, 
Hitlers,  lamps,  basins,  spoons,  censersj  and  various  other  articles  **of 
\i\^  which  were  made  as  a  portion  of  the  furniture  of  the  temple, 
^ing  of  the  various  vessels  and  other  articles,  some  of  tbetu  cast 
aii<L  ^  ronght,  indicates  considerable  skill  iu  the  various  processes 

b(  I  jy  J  but,  as  this  w^ork  Avas  directed  by  an  artificer  brought 

from  TytK^  expressly  for  that  purpose,  it  would  apiJcar  that  the  kuowl- 
ot  this  art  jKJssessed  by  the  Israelites  at  the  time  in  question  was 
liinited.     It  may  reasonably  be  presumed,  however,  that  they 
Sted  by  the  lessons  nHH>ived  in  the  exi'cutiuii  of  these  and  other 
b  connected  with  the  temple,  and  that  tbe  erection  of  this  building 
i\  initmnirated  a  new  era  in  the  development  of  the  mechanic  arts 

eapecially  noticeable  in  connection  with  the  building  of  the 

e  manner  in  which  the  labor  was  employed.     In  the  seven- 

tefjjui  Miu  «*ighteenth  verses  of  the  second  chapter  of  second  rhroni<!les, 

we  arc  tohl  that  *^  Solomon  numbered  all  the  strangers  that  were  in  the 

I  Igfi/    '  '       ( - 1  ^   •  ♦  •  a  ml  th  ey  were  fo  u  n  d  a  n  1 1  u  n  d  re  1 1  a  n  d  fi  f  ty  thou  sa  n  d 

[•©«J  .ous4ind  and  six  hundred  ;'■  and  that  of  these  ^'  he  set  three 

[ «i5ore  aud  ten  thousand  to  be  bearers  of  burdens,  and  four  score  thousand 


J  J  ii.  13  iiimI  14,  the  artificer  wbo  executed  the  works  in  qneJ^tion  is  spoken  of 

:  ■  •'  r  -::  n  widow  of  the  trihe  of  Naphtall^  and  bis  father  a  riimj  of 
probaVde,  however,  that  this  is  tho  ftuiiu^  [iltsou  tlsewhero 
iiaii  of  the  daiij*btei>i  of  Dan,  ftn"  Dan^the  auciout  Luz, 
!  wo  tnbi'>3  havinrr  pruliahly  intcrmiogled  to  atJch  aa  er- 
ten  th**ui  waa  in  a  ojirjiHort^  lost. 
lI  to  about  tweuty-ooti  in(.hi*>^  t^f  *mr  ineivftoreHaent. 
i|iAL'iiy  h  Btati-'d  at  thrt'o  tUoiiaiiud  bathB.  The  hutU  waa 
nun  iiiorii  than  10^^  gallons. 


ItlU   UJ«'il*»UlT  iji    ;i 
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to  be  hewers  in  the  mountains,  and  three  thousand  and  six  hundred 
overseers  to  set  the  people  a  work."  These  strangers  were  probably 
descendants  of  the  uncient  Canaanites,  and  as  they  were  a  subject  |)eo- 
ple,  the  King  appears  to  have  had  no  scruple  in  impressing  them  into 
his  service.  In  addition  to  the  '^strangers''  it  appears  that  Solomon 
raised  thirty  thousand  men  by  a  levy  upon  all  Isi-ael.  These  were  sent 
to  work  in  the  mountains  of  Lebanon,  ''ten  thousand  a  month  by 
courses ;  a  mouth  they  were  in  Lebanon  and  two  months  at  home."  (1 
Kings,  V,  13  and  14.)  The  arrangements  to  secure  the  aid  of  Phoenician 
workmen  in  cutting  timber  in  Lebanon  were  made  with  the  King  of 
Tyre,  to  whom  Solomon  says,  "  And  unto  thee  will  I  give  hire  for  thy 
servants  according  to  all  that  thou  shall  appoint ;  for  thou  knowest  that 
there  is  not  among  us  any  that  can  skill  to  hew  timber  like  unto  the 
Sidoniaus."  King  Hiram  promises  that  his  servants  shall  do  as  Solo- 
man  has  desired  ''  concerning  timber  of  cedar  and  concerning  timber  of 
fir;"  and  he  further  engages  to  bring  them  down  from  Lebanon  unto 
the  sea, ''  and  convey  them  by  sea  in  floats"  to  the  place  that  Solomon 
may  appoint;  which  place  appears  to  have  been  Joppa.  In  return  for 
these  services  he  tells  Solomon,  "  Thou  shalt  accomplish  my  desire  in 
giving  food  for  my  household." 

The  amount  of  the  supplies  which  Solomon  furnished  under  this 
arrangement  is  stated  at  twenty  thousand  measures  of  wheat  and  twenty 
measures  of  pure  oil.    ^1  Kings  v,  6,  8,  9,  and  11.)* 

It  will  be  observed  tnat  the  ''strangers"  impressed  by  Solomon  into 
his  service,  as  well  as  the  thirty  thousand  men  raised  by  a  "levy"  upon 
all  Israel,  appear  to  have  been  assigned  to  unskilled  labor,  and  except 
in  the  case  of  Hiram  of  Tyre,  no  account  is  given  of  the  manner  in  which 
artisans  were  obtained  for  the  execution  of  such  work  as  required  a 
higher  degree  of  mechanical  and  artistic  skill.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  these  were  mainly  tree  laborers,  Jewish  and  Phcenician,  who  re- 
ceived regular  wages  for  their  services.  In  later  times  skilled  mechanics 
were  held  in  high  esteem  among  the  Jews,  and  in  some  cases,  like  that 
of  St.  Paul,  men  of  learning  and  of  superior  talents  thought  it  no  dis- 
honor to  earn  their  subsistence  by  a  mechanical  occupation.  Indeed,  the 
head  of  every  Jewish  family  was  required  to  have  his  sons  instructed  in 
some  trade. 

In  respect  to  slavery,  the  Jews  presented  no  exception  to  the  general 
practice  of  the  age ;  but  the  law,  while  permitting  them  to  purchase 
slaves  of  the  heathen  around  them,  or  of  the  strangers  sojourning  among 
.  them,  forbade  them  to  reduce  a  Hebrew  to  perpetual  servitude,  except 
with  his  own  consent  in  one  case  mentioned  below.  In  Leviticus,  xxv, 
30,  40,  and  41,  it  was  provided  that  if  a  Hebrew  were  impoverished  and 
sold  to  another  person  of  his  own  race,  he  should  not  be  compelled  to 
serve  as  a  bondservant,  but  "as  a  hired  servant  and  as  a  sojourner,"  and 
this  only  until  the  year  of  jubilee,  when  he  should  depart,  and  his  chil- 
dren with  him,  and  return  to  his  own  family  and  to  the  possessions  of 
his  fathers.  In  Exodus,  xxi,  it  was  provided  that  if  a  Hebrew  were 
purchased  as  a  servant,  he  should  serve  six  years,  and  in  the  seventh 
year  should  "go  out  free  for  nothing";  that  if  he  were  married  on  coming 
into  servitude,  his  wife  should  go  out  with  him ;  but  if  his  master  had 
given  him  a  wife,  and  she  had  borne  him  sons  or  daughters,  she  and  her 

*  This  account  diflfers  somewhat  from  that  given  in  2  Chronicles,  ii,  10,  in  which 
Solomon  is  represented  as  saying  to  Hiram,  "And  behold  I  wiU  give  to  thy  servants, 
the  hewers  that  cut  timber,  twenty  thousand  measures  of  beaten  wheat,  and  twenty 
thousand  measures  of  barley,  and  twenty  thousand  baths  of  wine,  and  twenty  thousand 
baths  of  oiL"    Tho  Jew^ish  "measure"  was  the  choonixy  containing  nearly  a  quart. 
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hiMren  shonld  be  ber  nmster's.    If  tbe  servant  elected  to  remain  In 

tonfle  nitli€*r  than  lenve  bin  wife  and  ebiklren,  Ins  master  was  to  take 

l1)cfore  the  judges  and  briii^  him  to  the  door,  or  to  the  doorpost,  and 

Df^hisear  throiip^h  with  an  awl,  iu  token  of  hi.^  ijerpetual  Bervitude. 

Ilfaman  strnck  a  S4*rvant  m  tiiat  he  died  nnder  his  hand,  it  was  pro- 

|Viden  that  he  'M>e  surely  punished ;"  Inu  if  tlio  servant  linjjeitMl  a  day  or 

|wo,  the  master  was  not  to  be  punished^  the  theory  beinu  that  the  serv- 

But  was  "his  money."    If  a  man  strnek  out  an  eye  or  n  tooth  of  his 

en-ant,  he  was  to  give  liini  his  freedom  hy  wax*  of  reparation  for  the 

Jlijjiii^%    If  a  servant  escaped  fron*  liis  master,  he  was  not  to  be  delivered 

jinlmn.    ** He  shall  dwell  with  thee,''  ivS  the  eommatid,  (Deuteronomy, 

stiii,  16,'f  **even  amonj?  yon,  iu  that  place  which  he  shall  choose  in  one  of 

[tliv  piteji,  where  it  liketli  liitn  best;  thon  shalt  not  oppress  hinn"    This 

\i\mm  to  n*fer  to  servants  escapiii^^  to  the  Israelites  from  the  coun- 

jtrii^Harourid  them.     In  reference  to  the  treatment  of  hired  servants,  we 

ifpiid  (Deuteronomy,  xxiv,  14  and  15)  "Thon  shalt  not  oppress  an  hired 

jisenant  that  is  poor  and  needy,  wliether  he  be  of  thy  bi'ethren,  or  of  the 

i5tranjL:ers  that  are  in  tlie  land  witliio  thy  gates.    At  his  day  thou  shalt 

hrivelijm  his  hire,  neither  shall  tijc  son  go  down  upon  it;  f(»r  he  is  poor 

»»U(ls('tteth  his  heart  upon  it;  lest  be  cry  against  thee  unto  the  Lord, 

and  It  Ik?  sin  unto  thee.'' 

Tl»i*|fiW8  of  the  Israelites  with  reference  to  property  exhibit  a  peeu- 

I  liju  Tc^'ard  for  the  interests  of  tlie  poor.    On  taking  possession  of  Canaan 

tliiy divided  the  laud  among  them;  and  although  it  is  not  exi)lieitly  so 

I  WJite<l,  the  pi^sumptiou  is,  that  the  divisi<m  was,  as  nearly  as  praeticable, 

one,  except  that  Joshua,  and  probably  some  other  leaders,  re- 

ires  which  were  larger  than  the  average  allotmeTit.  To  counter- 

^dency  ol'laiid  to  aecumnlate  in  a  few  hands,  a  yearof  jubilee  had 

"tited  in  the  law  of  Moses,  which  was  to  occur  on(-e  in  every 

*y  yf^trs,  and  at  this  time  every  man  was  to  return  to  his  possessions, 

T'hv  IriTid  was  not  to  Ite  sohl  in  perpetuity,*  but  only  its  usufruct  until 

^f  jubilee.    This  usufructuary  title  is  clearly  indicated  io  the 

II  verse  ot  the  twenty  fifth  chapter  of  Lcviti<ms,  which  reads  as 

Htitrg:    ^^According  to  the  nndtitude  of  years  (until  the  jubilee)  tlnm 

lU  increase  the  price  thereof,  and  according  to' the  fewness  of  the 

*irs  thou  fihalt  dtJuinish  the  pri<!^  of  it;  for  acmrdingto  the  number  of 

ifcars  of  tfie  fruits  doth  he  ficH  unto  thee^     If  an  Israelite  were  com- 

Ueil  hy  poverty  to  sell  thi*  land  he  had  inherited,  his  kinsmen  had  the 

tht  to  redeem  it  for  him  by  simply  paying  its  usufructuary  value  until 

jear  of  jubilee;  or  if  he,  liimself,  were  able  to  do  so,  he  might  re- 

*in  it  upon  the  same  terms;  but  if  neither  he,  nor  his  kiiismen  for 

■J,  could  rcd<'em  it,  he  received  it  back  in  tfn^  year  of  jubilee.t 

1^  liousi*  in  a  walled  city  might  be  redeemed  within  one  year  after  its 

Mi\  but   not   later;  nor  was  it  restored  i!i   the  jubilee;  but  houses  iu 

^^•iitiwalled  villages  were  regarded  as  thi*  tiehls  of  the  cmtntry;  they 

|l»t  be  redeen^ed  at  any  time  ufion  the  same  terms,  and  were  restored 

year  of  jubilee.     It  should  be  said,  too,  that  this  rule  aiit»lied  to 

Hues  of  the  Levites,  even  in  walled  cities,  at  least  iti  the  cities  as- 

\  to  tlicm  ;  **  fbr  tlie  houses  of  the  cities  of  the  Levites  were  their 

stiuo  among  the  children  of  Israel,"     (Lreviticus,  xxv,  3'10 

PTfte  yeai*  of  jubilee  had  the  same  relation   to  personal  liberty  as  to 

"Wxv  land  bb^n  not  be  f^okl  loryver;  for  tiiu  luud  id  uiiiae;  for  yu  are  gtmugora  aud 
■iHnirni  Vi\\\\  me.^'— Lt^vititus,  xxv,  %\. 
1    %ifi.,  v*r?n'* 2't^^.    This  rcik  iindoulitt^iUy  applied  also  to  his  duldrou  if  be  bim- 
^ibunlil  iUr  turforc  the  jubilee  arrived. 
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posscssioDS.*  If  a  Hebrew,  under  stress  of  poverty,  sold  himself  to  a 
rich  stranger  sojourning  in  the  land  of  Israel,  his  near  kinsmen  might 
redeem  him  by  paying  for  the  years  to  elapse  before  the  jubilee;  or  if 
able,  he  might  redeem  himself  upon  th^  same  terms ;  and  in  the  jubilee 
he  went  free  without  redemption.  Of  course,  all  contracts,  whether  for 
land  or  services,  must  have  been  made  with  this  understanding;  so  that 
the  law  inflicted  no  injustice  upon  purchasers.  Its  effect  was  to  put  it 
out  of  the  power  of  a  man  to  sell  himself,  for  some  present  indulgence, 
into  a  perpetual  servitude  which  would  involve  the  servitude  of  his 
children,  or  to  alienate  permanently,  for  the  gratification  of  his  own  ex- 
travagance or  indolence,  a  title  to  landed  property,  in  which  he  could 
justly  have  only  a  life  estate;  in  other  words,  it  put  it  out  of  his  power 
to  reduce  his  children  to  beggary  by  selling  for  his  own  advantage  their 
natural  right  to  a  portion  of  the  land  which  had  been  given  to  the  na- 
tion as  their  common  inheritance. 

The  following  injunctions  from  the  twenty-third  and  twenty-fourth 
•chapters  of  Deuteronomy  are  in  keeping  with  many  others  that  may  be 
found  in  the  laws  of  Moses  and  in  other  portions  of  the  Old  Testament : 
'*  Thou  shalt  not  lend  uiwn  usury  to  thy  brother,  (i.  c,  to  a  Hebrew.) 
•  ♦  ♦  Unto  a  stranger  thou  mayest  lend  upon  usury t;  but  unto  thy 
brother  thou  shalt  not  lend  upon  usury.''  ♦  ♦  ♦  "When  thou  dost 
lend  thy  brother  anything,  thou  shalt  not  go  into  his  house  to  fetch  his 
pledge.  Thou  shalt  stand  abroad,  (outside,)  and  the  man  to  whom  thou 
dost  lend  shall  bring  out  the  pledge  abrojul  unto  thee ;  and  if  the  man  be 
poor,  thou  shalt  not  sleep  with  his  pledge.  In  any  case  thou  shalt  de- 
liver him  the  pledge  agjun  when  the  sun  goeth  down."  ♦  ♦  ♦  "Thou 
shalt  not  pervert  the  judgment  of  the  stranger,  nor  of  the  fathfrjess,  nor 
take  a  widow's  raiment  to  pledge."  •  ♦  •  "  When  thou  cuttest  down 
thine  harvest  in  thy  field,  and  hast  forgot  a  sheaf  in  the  field,  thou  shalt 
not  go  again  to  fetch  it ;  it  shall  be  for  the  stranger,  for  the  fatherless, 
and  for  the  widow."  ♦  ♦  •  "When  thou  beatest  thine  olive-tree, 
thou  shalt  not  go  over  the  boughs  again."  ♦  ♦  ♦  u  when  thou  gath- 
erest  the  grapes  of  thy  vineyard,  thou  shalt  not  glean  it  afterward ;  it 
shall  be  for  the  stranger,  and  the  fatherless,  and  the  widow."  That 
these  and  other  humane  laws  were  frequently  disregarded,  and  even  fla- 
grantly disobeyed,  is  evident  from  the  repeated  denunciations  of  the 
I)rophets  against  usury  and  other  oppressive  practices.  In  I^ehemiah 
we  read  that  "  there  was  a  great  cry  of  the  people,  and  of  their  wives, 
against  their  brethren,  the  Jews."  Some  are  represented  as  saying, 
"  We  have  mortgaged  our  lands,  vineyards,  and  houses,  that  we  might 
buy  corn,  because  of  the  dearth."  Others  complained  that  they  had  bor- 
rowed money  upon  their  lands  and  vineyards  for  the  king's  tribute. 
"  And,  lo,  we  bring  into  bondage  our  sous  and  our  daughters  to  be  serv- 
ants," said  they,  "  and  some  of  our  daughters  are  brought  into  bond- 
age, already  ;  neither  is  it  in  our  power  to  redeem  them,  for  other  men 
have  our  lands  and  vineyards."  Thereupon  Nehemiah  rebukes  "  the 
nobles  and  the  rulers,"  saying,  "Ye  exact  usury  every  one  of  his 
brother,"  and  calls  upon  them  to  restore  to  their  imi)overished  brethren 
"  their  lands,  their  vineyards,  their  olive-yards,  and  their  houses,"  as 
well  as  "  the  hundredth  part  of  the  money,  and  of  the  corn,  the  wine 
and  the  oil"  that  they  have  exacted  from  them.  To  this  they  con- 
sent, and  he  calls  the  priests  to  witness  their  oath  that  they  will  do  "  ac- 
cording to  this  promise."    This  appears  to  have  occurred  subsequent  to 

*  "And  ye  shall  ballow  the  fiftieth  year,  ami* proclaini  liberty  throughout  all  the 
land,  unto  all  the  inhabitants  thereof." — Leviticus,  xxv,  10. 
t  All  interest  was  formerly  denomiuated  "  usury." 
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445  B./C,  when  Neliemiali  bad  obtained  authority  from  Artaxerres  to 
pn»ce^d  to  Judeu  aud  relitiild  Jenii*aleoi,  The  caiitivity  of  the  Jews  in 
Bjih>loii,  and  the  dotniiiiUum  of  the  Persians,  Syrians,  and  Homans 
ninst  have  interlered  to  a  eon  side  rahle  extent  with  the  operation  of  their 
own  laws;  and  the  o|)piH.*ssive  tribute  to  which  they  were  at  times  subject- 
ed, as  well  the  frequent  wars  between  *c»*"siter  powers  in  which  they  were 
more  or  less  involved,  must  have  reduerd  them,  at  times,  to  a  <!ouditioa 
ofs^ev^rid  8uilerin^. 

LABOR  IN  CHALDEA  AND  ASSYRIA. 

These  two  eountries,  the  former  occnpyiti^  the  h)wer  and  the  hitter 
tbe  iipi>er  [»ortioii  of  the  valleys  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  with  the 
iotertriediate  rt^gion,  may  be  considered  as  having  formed  one  nation  for 
a  period  of  several  centuries,  eomiuisiug  the  best  known  portion  of  their 
bislory.  Their  peo[)le  ditlered  in  race  and  hingua^e,  and  the  civihza- 
tion  of  Chaldea  was  of  much  earlier  origin  than  that  of  Assyria;  but  of 
tbe  history  of  the  old  Chaldean  empire  little  is  knowu  that  could  thi'ow 
any  light  upon  the  subject  of  the  pi'esent  inquiry,  beyond  the  bare  fact 
Ibat  tliere  existed  great  cities  and  other  results  ot  au  industry  that  in- 
voived  meehanic4il  skill  of  no  mean  ortler.  After  the  fall  of  Assyria 
under  the  i>ower  of  the  Mcdes,  Chaldea  (sometimes  called  Babylonia, 
alter  the  name  of  its  eulebiated  capital)  again  dourished  tor  something 
les«  than  a  century  as  an  imperial  power ;  aud  during  this  period 
fH-ciirred  the  reign  of  the  great  Nebuchadnezzar  of  Scripture,  la  this 
Inter  i>eriod,  as  also  during  the  period  of  Assyrian  supremacy,*  and 
|ind>ably  for  centuries  before  that  period  rommenced,  Babylon  was 
eelel»nited  for  nmny  of  the  products  of  its  industry,  among  which  nniy 
bu  mentioned  textile  fabrics  of  remarkabfe  tineness,  and  exquisite 
dye*  The  city  itself,  characterized  by  Isaiah  as  '*the  glory  of  king- 
doms, the  beauty  of  the  Chaldees'  excel  leu  cy,-'  is  described  as  oue  of 
Kibt^«*e  grandeur  the  greatest  cities  of  modern  Europe  give  but  a  faint 
CiuJ€.*ei>tion*  According  to  Herodotus,  it  formed  a  perfect  square,  each 
Hide  of  which  measured  about  fifteen  miies  in  length,  giving  a  total  area 
«r  two  hundred  and  tweutylivc  st^uare  miles*  its  walls  (accordiug  to 
tbt*  sauic  authority)  were  two  hurrdred  cubits,  about  three  liundred  feet, 
tti  height,  and  filty  cubits,  or  seventytive  feet,  in  width.  In  them 
irere  one  humlred  massive  gates  of  brass.  *^Its  iuternal  beauty  and 
niMgniticence,"^  says  Derodot us,  ** exceed  w^hatever  has  come  within  my 
koovrledge."  The  Assyrian  capital,  Nineveh,  was  scarcely  interior  to 
Babylon  in  extent  and  magnificence;  and  these  were  but  two  out  of 
maiiy  great  cities,  of  which  the  extensive  region  ead>raced  iu;  Chaldea 
attd  Assyria  still  bears  numerous  traces.  The  ruins  of  ancient  pahu'es  aud 
teinpleii,  as  well  as  accounts  and  leiuvseutations  in  the  inscriptions  and 

itilptiires  found  among  such  ruins,  iiuiicate  clearly  enough  the  colossal 
lie  aud  elaborate  ornamentation  of  those  structures.     Each  kiug  ap- 

iin*  to  have  endeavored  to  eclipse  his  predecessors  in  the  number,  ex- 
ieut,  and  magnificence  of  tbe  archiiectutal  works  executed  during  Ids 
reign ;  and  many  of  these  works  apparently  had  no  other  use  than  to 
grrtfffy  the  ambition  aud  vanity  of  the  mouarchs.  Occasionaily,  how- 
v\  H^r  works  of  a  more  useful  character  were  undertaken*    Thus 

t^<  rib,  besides  building  himself  a  splendid  i>a lace,  covering  an' 

an.'a  uf  more  than  eight  acres,  at  Nine  veil,  aud  rei)airiug  the  ancient 
residence  of  the  kings  at  the  same  place»  couliued  the  .Tigris  to  its  bed  . 


•A  «upr*3iiiacy  aot  wit  hoot  occosiouul  iuterniptiooB* 
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by  au  embankment  of  bricks^  constructed  a  namber  of  aqueducts  for  the 
pari>ose  of  brin|»:ing  good  water  to  the  capital,  and  improved  the  d^enses 
of  the  latter  by  erecting  towers  of  vast  size  at  some  of  the  gates.  Of 
the  extent  of  the  burdens  imposed  upon  their  subjects  by  the  Assyrian 
kings  for  the  gratification  of  their  mania  for  great  buildings,  especially 
those  of  the  class  intended  as  royal  residences,  an  indication  is  afforded 
in  the  fact  recorded  by  Essarhaddon,  one  of  the  monarchs  of  this  line, 
that  twenty-two  kings,  of  whom  he  gives  a  list,  furnished  him  with  ma- 
terials for  his  great  palace  at  Nineveh.  In  the  construction  of  such 
works  the  Assyrians  were  accustomed  to  employ  the  labor  of  captives 
taken  in  war.  Among  these  the  skilled  workmen  were  in  request  to 
assist  in  the  ornamentation  of  shrines  and  palaces,  while  the  great  mass 
of  the  unskilled  were  employed  in  quarrying  stone,  raising  mounds, 
making  bricks,  and  similar  occupations.  It  has  already  been  stated 
that  Sennacherib  brought  back  to  Assyria  upwards  of  six  hundred 
thousand  prisoners  in  three  campaigns,  and  the  number  of  captives 
made  in  other  successful  expeditions  was  probably  on  the  same  scale. 
In  the  inscription  on  the  Bellino  cylinder  this  king  states  that  he  em- 
ployed Ohaldeans,  AramcKvus,  Armenians,  Cilicians,  and  Quhu  (Coans) 
in  the  construction  of  his  great  works;  and  to  these  may  probably  be 
added  Egyptians,  Ethiopians,  Elamites,  and  Jews.  Their  work  con- 
sisted, among  other  things,  in  raising  the  vasl  mounds  upon  which  im- 
portant edifices  were  to  be  erected,  in  the  transport  and  elevation  of 
colossal  bulls,  in  the  molding  of  bricks,  the  quarrying  of  stone,  the 
erection  of  walls,  the  excavation  of  canals,  and  the  construction  of  em- 
bankments. They  worked  in  gangs,  each  gang  having  a  costume  pecu- 
liar to  it,  which  probably  marked  the  nationality  of  its  members.  Over 
each  of  these  gangs  was  phiced  a  number  of  task-masters,  armed  with 
staves,  who  urged  on  the  work  with  blows,  and  severely  punished  any 
neglect  or  remissness.  Assyrian  foremen  had  the  general  supervision 
of  the  works  and  were  intrusted  with  such  portions  as  required  great 
skill  or  judgment.  The  captives  often  worked  in  fetters,  which  wei-e 
sometimes  supported  by  a  bar  fastened  to  the  waist,  while  sometimes 
they  consisted  merely  of  shackles.  • 

The  bas-reliefs  on  the  walls  of  the  Assyrian  palaces  and  other  public 
buildings  exhibit  a  minute  and  rigid  adherence  to  reality,  which  makes 
them  a  source  of  much  valuable  information  as  to  the  lite  of  the  people. 
Bawlinson  gives  us  the  following  description  of  a  series  of  sculptures,  in 
which  are  minutely  represented  the  several  processes  connected  with  the 
carving  and  transportation  of  a  colossal  bull,  *'  from  the  first  removal  of 
the  huge  stone  in  its  rough  state  from  the  quarry  to  its  final  elevation 
on  a  palace  mound  as  part  of  the  great  gjiteway  of  a  royal  residence." 
The  sculpture  in  question  is  found  on  the  walls  of  Sennacherib's  palace, 
and  may  doubtless  be  regarded  as  a  veritable  portion  of  the  history  of 
the  erection  of  that  or  some  other  structure  of  that  monarch's  reign. 
"  We  see,"  fc?ays  Kawlinson,  "the  trackers  dragging  the  rough  block,  sup- 
ported on  a  low  flat-bottomed  boat,  along  the  course  of  a  river,  disi>osed 
in  gangs,  and  working  under  task-masters,  who  use  their  rods  upon  the 
slightest  provocation.  •  •  We  then  observe  the  block  transferred  to 
land,  and  carved  into  the  rough  semblance  of  a  bull,  in  which  form  it  is 
placed  upon  a  rude  sledge  and  conveyed  along  level  ground  by  gangs  of 
laborers,  arranged  nearly  as  before,  to  the  foot  of  the  mound  at  whose 
top  it  has  to  be  placed.  The  construction  of  the  mound  is  most  elabor- 
ately represented.    Brick-makers  are  sepn   molding  the  bricks  at  its 

*  Rawlinson^s  Anciont  Monarchies. 


B,  wWle  workmen  witb  baHkots  at  their  backs,  fnll  of  eartb,  briclcR, 

stoues,  or  rubbi8i),  tnil  up  tla*  utK-elit^ — for  the  uuhuicI  ts  alreiirly  half 
raii^d — and  enijuy  their  bnrderm  ont  upon  tht*  siirinnit.  The  bnll,  8till 
lyiu^  oil  itci  sledge,  18  then  dntwu  np  an  iiiebned  pinneto  the  top  by 
Jour  gaiJgft  of  laborers,  in  tlie  i»n'8eiH;e  of  the  monareh  and  bis  attenil- 
ROts.  After  thiH  the  earvinjL;  in  c!oinpleted,  and  the  eolossus,  having:  been 
mi»pd  into  an  npi ight  position,  in  eonvey4*d  along  the  surface  of  the 
phitforui  to  the  exact  site  wbieh  it  is  to  o<'eaf>y." 

The  abaeuee  of  hiborsaving  appliances  indicated  in  the  processes 
represented  in  this  series  of  seulptnres,  shows  how  vast  must  have 
been  theexpenditui*e  of  sheer  nuisenlar  force  in  the  eonHtrnctiou  of  the 
great  buildings  of  this  ]ierio(L  Gan^jTs  of  laborers  tnke  the  plnce  of 
lior»e$  to  haul  the  iirimen^e  stone,  not  only  by  crater,  but  also  by  la  nil ; 
and  for  the  latter  portion  of  the  distance  a  sledge  is  used  instead  of  a 
wheeled  vehicle.  To  raiin^  such  a  structure  as  Sennacherib's  palace  at 
Kineveh,  by  methods  so  piimitive  in  their  character,  nnist  huvereipiired 
^.t]uud>er  of  workmen  which  it  can  be  no  exn^^geration  to  speak  of  as  a 
It  army.  xVnd  though  this  array  of  lalnvrers  may  have  been  corn- 
|K>si'd  of  captives,  the  expense  of  niaintaining  tliem  while  engagt*d  on 
lliest*  unproductive  works  must  have  ot'ciisioncd  heavy  drafts  ujK>n  the 
mi^fiirces  of  the  Assyrian  peo[»le,  and  of  the  nations  under  tbeir  sway* 

The  constant  and  ferocious  wars  in  whieh  the  Assyrian  kinpfs  en- 
gngetl  must  have  been  a  source  of  frightful  imfMJvcrishment  to  tbeir  own 
|>eiipk%  and  of  inconceivable  sufferings  to  the  natioiJs  against  which  tliey 
wiigtHl  successlul  war.  It  appearvS  to  Imve  been  their  distinct  aim  in 
tuany  eases  to  spread  utter  ruin  and  desolation  in  tlje  countries  they 
liad  <'onquered,  even  to  the  extent  of  cutting  down  tbe  fruit-trees,  and 
tliUHd<*priving  their  victuns,  as  far  as  possibh%  of  the  means  of  subsist- 
eiice  for  the  future.  According  to  bis  own  account,  as  given  in  one  of 
the  inscriptions exhnuK'd  at  Nineveh,  Sennaclierib,  iu  the  third  year  of 
bin  rtM^rii,  iuva<led  Chaldea,  (which  had  previously  revolted,)  and  plun- 
di  puty-six   large  towns,  and  four  hundred  and  sixty  villages ; 

vrl  I  xon^  Ins  prciiecessor,  not  content  with  plundering  tlie  people 

he  con*|uered,  removed  entire  populations  en  mrfA'.vf  to  distant  localities.* 

It  scarcely  needs  explieit  information  to  convince  one  that,  under  such 
mleni,  the  condition  of  the  working  chisses  must  have  lieen,  in  the  main, 
one  of  extreme  wretihcdness.  Among  the  Assyrians  themselves  tlio 
orcliuar>*  dress  of  this  class  and  of  the  common  people  genendly  appears 
la  have  been  a  mere  plain  tnntc,  with  very  short  sleeves,  and  contlned 
roaiid  the  waist  by  a  broad  belt  or  girdle.  Nothing  was  worn  by  this 
either  on  the  head  or  on  the  feet.  As  to  tlieir  dwelliiigs  and  fare, 
kvere  doubtless  in  keeiang  with  the  scantiness  of  their  apparel. 

finf'agricttUnre  the  Assyrians  and  Chaldeans  \U*pended  largely  upon 
artff»«Mal  methods  of  irrigatioti ;  and  the  ehiborate  system  of  canals, 
ji*-  ,  conduits,  dikes,  and  pumps»  l)y  which  they  spread  the  waters 

_yi  I  vers  over  tlie  soil,  indieates  that  this  braneb  of  industry  was 

vitrik  on  with  considerable  energy  and  skill.  Among  a  iieoiHeso  war- 
It^  a»  the  Assyrians,  and  especially  a  people  who  carried  to  such  an 
extent  as  they  did  the  practi<'e  of  enslaving  their  i>nsoners  of  war,  the 

^rations  of  agriculture,  and,  iiuleed,  the  conjmon  and  heavy  labor  in 

M  of  their  industries,  must,  to  a  great  extent,  have  been  performed 
.t,. .  r.^  .  tmt  u|>on  this  point,  as  upou  most  others  connected  with  the 
dsi  kf  the  peo]de,  we  art- obligt^d  to  rely   mainly  upon  inrerenre. 

Till*  lirtpiji taot  discoveries  recently  iinide  of  inscribed  elay  tablets  and 


*  Tbi»  waa  Ihe  kiug  wliu  culoni^ed  the  cities  of  Samuria  with  un  aXlmi  nice. 
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cylinders,  and  montimentHl  stones,  coupled  with  the  zealous  eflPorts  of 
Mr.  George  Smith  and  other  caneifortu  scholars,  will  doubtless  develop 
many  new  and  important  facts  connected  with  the  history  ot  these 
nations  and  the  condition  of  their' people.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
inquire  into  the  history  and  condition  of  the  working-classes  in  Persia, 
which  succeeded  Assyria  and  Babylonia  as  the  leading  military  power 
of  the  ancient  world.;  in  Syria,  including  Phobnicia,  famous  for  her  com- 
mercial enterprise,  her  flourishing  colonies,  her  skillful  artisans,  and  her 
important  agency  in  the  spread  of  letters  and  the  arts  of  civilization; 
in  Lydia,  Ionia,  and  other  states  of  Asia  Minor,  during  the  period  of 
their  independence,  as  well  as  in  the  nations  of  the  farther  East.  But 
the  labor  involved  in  an  inquiry  of  such  extensive  rang-e  would  be  too 
formidable  to  be  undertaken«as  an  incident  to  a  work  like  this,  and  it 
must  sufllce  to  glance  briefly  at  the  more  familiar  histories  of  Gree<*^ 
and  Kome,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  special  subject  under  considera- 
tion. 

LABOR  IN  aREEGE. 

To  no  other  nation  of  antiquity  has  the  modern  world  been  indebted 
for  intellectual  treasures  of  such  extent  and  value  as  those  bequeathed 
to  it  by  ancient  Greece.  The  revival  of  Greek  learning,  more  perhaps 
than  any  other  single  cause,  communicated  to  European  thought 
that  powerful  impulse  which  marks  the  close  of  the  Dark  Ages  and  the 
dawn  of  modern  civilization.  The  thought  of  Greece  has  been  woven 
into  the  texture  of  modern  literature;  her  philosophy  furnished  to 
modern  speculation  its  initial  stimulus;  her  institutions  have  been  a 
fruitful  source  of  political  instruction  ;  her  art  has  kindled  the  emula- 
tion of  modern  artists,  and  supplied  them  with  their  noblest  ideals  of 
grace  and  beauty.  Of  her  eminence  in  industrial  achievements  there 
are  innumerable  proofs.  The  remains  of  her  great  edifices  attest,  not 
only  the  genius  of  her  artists,  but  the  skill  of  h  .^r  artisans,  of  which 
abundant  evidence  is  also  found  in  the  rare  excellence  and  fineness  of 
a  great  variety  of  her  industrial  products.  The  religion  of  the  Greeks 
was  highly  favorable  to  the  diffusion  of  the  artistic  spirit  through  their 
mechanical  industries.  This  was  especially  noticeable  in  the  working 
of  tho  precious  metals,  of  which  immense  quantities  were  used  in  the 
fabrication  of  images,  utensils,  and  furniture  for  the  temples  of  the  gods. 
"  Occasionally  articles  of  plate  of  enormous  size  were  manufactured,  such 
as  cisterns,  or  vases,  or  tripods,  or  salvers,  or  goblets,  of  gold  or  silver, 
presented  as  offerings  by  whole  cities  or  communities  to  some  divinity. 
In  these  cases  the  workmanship  was  very  frequently  so  elaborate  and 
exquisite  as  to  be  still  more  costly  than  the  materials.  Entire  land- 
scapes, including  innumeral»le  figuites  and  objects,  were  sometimes  rep- 
resented on  the  swell  of  a  vase  or  goblet.  Bacchanalian  x)rocession8, 
for  example,  with  whole  troops  of  satyrs  and  nia^nades  moving  along 
some  wooded  valley,  or  desert  mountain,  or  rocky  shore,  at  the  heels  of 
the  Seileni  and  Pionysos;  groups  of  nereids,  nymphs,  and  tritons, 
sporting  in  the  warm  sunshine  on  the  unruffled  expanse  of  ocean  ;  and 
sacrifices,  marriages,  chariot  races,  and  choruses  of  youths  and  virgins 
moving  through  the  mazes  of  the  dance  around  the  altar  of  Apollo  or 
Artemis.  It  is  also  to  Hellenic  goldsmiths  that  we  are  evidently  to  at- 
tribute those  marvelous  productions  of  art  reckoned  among  the  most 
boasted  i)ossessions  of  the  Persian  kings,  such  as  that  vine  of  gold, 
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with  Us  vast  grape  clusters,  imitated  botli  in  size  and  color  by  tl»*  most 
|»re€ioii8  gems,  winch  lormeil  a  cuimiry  over  tbe  royal  coiieb  ;  or  that 
golden  |»hitaue  tree,  and  other  virie»  uLich  rising  from  behiud  the 
tljixjue  ttti-etched  it«  brunches,  t**ndvilH,  and  leaves  of  gold  alolt  over 
Ibe  monarch  as  he  sat  in  state  to  give  aiHli<^ni:e  to  his  people.'** 

The  washing  and  platingof  the  inferior  metals  with  gold  and  silver  were 
well  understood,  and  thei-e  were  many  ingenions  devices  tor  coloring 
and  frtisting  the  surface,  and  lor  iiila>iug  anil  flowering  one  metal  with 
aimther.     The  cutting,  engraving,  and  polishing  of  precions  stones  were  , 
can  led  to  a  liigh  state  of  perfection  by  the  Greeks,  who  in  these  pro- ; 
cesser  appear  to  have  eiui>loyed  all  the  tiner  tools  in  use  at  the  prt  setit 
clay,  including  the  diamond  point  and  the  lapidary's  wheeU     It  is  at  I 
lea^t  certain  that  th(3y  engraved  tiguies  which  for  beiuity  an<l  delicacy] 
have  never  been  excelled.     There  is  reason  to  believe  that  they  were 
aerjuainted  with  the  niiL-roscoiH*,  or  at  least  that  they  nseiJ  niagriiryiug 
^lusses  of  great  t»ower,  since  tlieir  engravings  were  sonie^^'uies  so  tine 
that  the  naked  eye  could  not  distinguish  their  lines.     Indeed   we  find 
iiK?Qtion  of  burning  glasses  as  early  as  the  age  of  Bocrates,  and  veiy 
powerfnl  lenses  have  bc^Mi  discovered  among  the  rains  of  Uercnlaneuiu. 

In  the  earliest  ages  of  Greece  the  metal  used  for  arms  and  i\n'  tools  t»f 
various  kinds  was  brass-,  but  iron  and  steel  were  in  use  in  the  days  of 
Bremer,  who  speaks  of  axes  ano  other  itnjdenients  made  of  iron,  steeled 
at  the  edge,  and  describes  the  process  of  hardening  by  inmiersion  iii| 
cold  water.     Swords  made  of  steel  thus  hunlencd  a])pear  to  liavt^  been  I 
extremely  brittle,  since  they  are  rejaescntcd  as  having  been  trcfpienily  < 
ebivered  to  pieces  by  a  bU)W  on  a  shield  or  helmet-     When  greater  te- 
UAcity  wjis  required  oil  was  subsequently  used  for  cooling  insteud  of 

i:i*r-    At  a  later  day  the  nmnulacture  of  swords  was  an  object  of  j 

i*cial  attention.  They  were  formed  of  the  tinest  steel,  highly  luibsheilj 
mal  elaborately  ornamented.  The  manufacture  of  arms  and  aimnrof) 
uJl  descriptions  was  at  all  times,  among  the  Greeks,  one  of  the  most  ini- 
|M>rfiint  pursuits,  and  was  carried  to  a  high  state  of  pei-fection.  In  (he 
liroiliietion  of  cutlery  the  D(^lphians  Lippear  to  have  attained  ceh'brity, 
hihI  that  of  the  Athenians  w*as,  undoubtedly,  remarkable  for  its  elegnnce, 
if  not  also  for  its  quality. 

The  workshop  and  tools  of  tbe  smith  seem  to  have  had  a  close  resem- 
bkiiice  to  those  of  the  present  day.     There  were  I  he  anvil  nmuntnl  on 
«  high  block  ;  the  bellows,  formed  of  Ihin  boards,  connet^ted  by  flaps  of  I 
eiiwbide,  and  exiielling  the  air  through  an  iron  nozzle;  the  hammer,  the 
loofOs  the  vise,  and  other  familiar  irntdeuieuts. 

The  metals  used  by  the  Greeks  were  obuiined  partly  by  commerce, 
piartiy  from  their  own  mines.  Those  at  Laurion,  in  Attica,  were  im- 
lu  nd  extensive,  but  there  is  little  attainable  inJormatioti  as  to  I 

U,'  I  hIs  of  mining.     It  is  known,  however,  that  the  Athenians  used 

liotii  iibafts  and  adits,  and  that  in  chambering  they  emiiloyed  much  tim- 
Ir'J*.     To  jirevent  the  falling  in  of  the  sniierincnmbent  nuiuntain,  thci*e 
Wtri^  left  at  intervals  vast  pillai^s,  the  cutting  away  of  which  was  pro- 
bi lilted  on  pain  of  death.     Among  the  Greeks,  as  well  as  in  our  owa 
eiiiintry  at  tbe  present  day,  tbe  miner  was  exposed  to  great  perils  Irom] 
fire  damp  and  malnria;  at  least,  this  is  known  to  have  been  the  cas^^  atj 
Lanriou,  but  whether  there  were  any  means  of  protection  against  such  J 
vn  i»  a  matter  of  uncertainty.     The  quarrying  of  marble,  granite,  frt*e- 

Mje,  and  tufa,  for  building  puriioses,  was  a  flourinhing  industry.    The  I 

ftt-iiieDtioDed  material,  in  a  powdered  state,  was  oiten  used  in  conjunc- 

*  St.  John :  Mauoera  and  Customs  of  Ancient  Ureec4J. 
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tion  With  clay,  in  the  manafactnre  of  bricks.  Great  ingennity  wavS  dis- 
played in  the  manufacture  of  cement,  of  which  one  variety  was  eo 
durable  as  frequently  to  outlast  the.  materials  it  was  used  to  unite. 

The  house-painters  of  Greece  appear  to  have  shared  in  the  artistic 
tendencies  which  characterized  the  nation.  They  were  frequently  em- 
ployed in  producing  upon  the  polished  surface  of  one  stone  the  colors 
and  veiniug  of  another,  while  frescoing  appears  to  have  been  consider- 
ably practiced  in  the  ornamentation  of  the  interior  of  private  houses  as 
well  as  of  public  buildings.  The  walls  of  apartments  were  sometimes 
covered  with  historical  subjects,  landscapes  or  the  figures  of  animals, 
and  in  the  later  ages  ceilings  were  painted  or  inlaid  with  colored  stones, 
BO  as  to  imitate  the  feathers  and  hues  of  a  peacock's  tail. 

In  housebuilding  timber  appears  to  have  been  used  to  a  considerable 
extent,  thus  bringing  into  prominence  the  trade  of  the  carpenter,  whose 
tools  comprised  most  of  those  used  by  the  carpenters  of  the  present 
day,  such  as  saws  of  various  sizes,  tbe  plane,  the  ax,  the  chisel,  the 
square,  the  auger,  the  gimlet,  the  compass,  and  various  other  articles. 
The  timber  employed  in  the  construction  of  houses  appears  to  have  been 
regulated  by  law,  and  comprised  a  number  of  varieties,  such  as  tbe  sil- 
ver fir,  the  elm,  cypress,  cedar  and  juniper,  the  Arcadian  and  Idiean 
yew,  the  Euboean  walnut,  and  the  beech. 

The  descriptions  of  the  household  furniture  in  use  among  wealthy 
Greeks  prove  that  the  trade  of  the  cabinet-maker  must  have  been  car- 
ried to  a  high  state  of  perfection,  while  the  craft  of  the  turner  yielded 
them  many  articles  of  great  elegance.  The  manufacture  of  musical  in- 
struments was  another  industry  in  which  the  Greeks  excelled. 

The  potters  of  Greece,  especially  those  of  Athens,  Rhodes,  and  Samos, 
wei'e  famous  for  the  beauty  and  excellence  of  their  productions.  The 
earthenware  made  at  Kolias  in  Attica  from  the  clay  found  at  that  place, 
and  richly  painted  with  figures  in  minium,  appears  to  have  been  the 
most  beautiful  known  to  the  ancient  world.  Great  skill  and  taste  were 
displayed  in  the  production  of  vases,  whose  light  and  graceful  contour, 
as  well  as  theexquisitebeautyof  their  decorations,  showed  that  the  Gre- 
cian potters  had  cultivated  to  a  high  degree  the  art  of  design,  in  which 
the  natural  artistic  aptitude  of  the  race  found  fitting  opportunities  for 
its  development.  Among  the  figures  usually  painted  on  such  articles 
were  representations  of  the  gods  or  genii,  wreaths  of  oak  leaves  and  gar- 
lands and  festoons  of  flowers.  The  manufacture  of  lamps  was  an  impor- 
tant branch  of  the  business  of  the  potter,  who  also  produced  artificial 
representsitioQS  of  fruits,  and  images  of  gods,  men  or  animals,  which 
were  sold  about  the  streets  as  plaster  of  Paris  images  sometimes  are  at 
the  present  day.  An  idea  of  the  prices  of  these  images  is  obtained  from 
the  fact  that  a  figure  of  Eros  sold  for  a  drachma,  or  about  19  cents. 

The  manufacture  of  gla^s  was  carried  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection 
by  the  ancients,  who  were  familiar  with  the  processes  of  blowing,  cutting, 
engraving,  and  staining  it.  In  the  latter  process  they  could  imitate  the 
colors  and  the  brilliancy  of  the  most  precious  gems,  from  the  ruby  and 
the  amethyst,  to  the  turquoise  and  the  beryl. 

Of  this  material,  it  is  said,  they  also  fashioned  "jars,  bowls,  and 
vases,  exhibiting  all  the  various  hues  of  the  peacock's  train,  which  like 
shot  silks  and  the  breast  of  the  dove,  displayed  fresh  tints  in  every  dif- 
ferent light — fading,  quivering,  and  melting  into  each  other  as  the  eye 
changed  its  point  of  view.^ 

In  the  quality  of  their  textile  fabrics  the  Greeks,  as  well  as  various 
other  nations  of  antiquity,  appear  to  have  been  fully  equal  to  the  man- 
ufacturers of  modern  times;  but  owing  to  the  absence  of  labor-saving 
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ntacliinery  tliese  falirics,  especially  tbe  finer  ones,  could  only  beprQdnced 
ill  €4)ruinirative!y  iusiynificant  quautities,  imd  the  clutluug  worn  by  tlie 
massei^  of  the  people  was  not  to  be  compared  with  that  which  Ihi-y  are 
able  to  wear  at  the  present  day. 

To  the  Greeka  is  attiibiited  the  invention  of  the  upright  and  horizon- 
t*M  IcMjin,  though  these  appliances  were  probably  iniprovenients  upoai 
e^iiiiewhat  ruder  machines  used  elsewhere  for  the  same  purpose.     The! 
A(!haa>u  city  of  Patrie  was  celebrated  for  the  tineness  of  its  fabricsJ 
tlit*  spinning'  and  weuving  of  which  appear  to  have  been  chiefly  carrieJ 
on  by  the  women,  who  in  that  city  were  twice  as  niunerons  as  the  men. 
The  supply  of  flax  used  in  the  finer  linens  nianuractured  there  was 
obtained  from  the  plains  of  Elis,  where  the  i^lant  attained  a  perfectiual 
which  made  it,  in  respect  to  fineness,  the  rival  of  tlie  besf  grown  in  India, 
and  for  whiteness  its  superior.    The  finest  linens  nuide  from  it  were  con- 
Bjdei\Hl  worth  their  weight  in  gohL    The  island  of  Aniorgos  was  also. 
eeh'bratpd  for  a  species  of  fine  flax,  cultivated  there,  as  well  as  for  thdj 
#  '  texture  and  beautiful  purple  dye  of  the  linens  which  the  in*l 

h  of  the  ishmd  nianulactured  therefrom,     Very  superior  clothaj 

^i'i%s  alMi  marmfacLured  from  hemp,  and  a  variety  of  garments,  includ-l 
iijg  a  sort  of  mantle  for  ladies,  were  made  of  hair,  either  woven  oi!J 
plaited.  The  rearing  of  silk-worms  and  the  weaving  of  silk  were  prau-l 
liced  at  an  early  ago  in  the  island  of  Cos,  the  fabrics  of  which  weraj 
nnfvcrsally  admired.  Their  fineness  and  transparency  were  such  as  toj 
allow  the  entire  form  and  cok>r  of  tlie  Inaly  to  be  distinguished  througbl 
thoni.  The  silk  worms  of  Cos  were  WhI  on  the  leaves  of  the  pine,  ash,] 
and  oak,  and  the  silk  obtained  from  them  was  quite  diflerent  from  taati 
prmluced  by  worms  fed  on  the  leaves  of  the  mulberry.  Another  kindl 
of  i^dk  was  procured  from  the  flo;?8-like  beard  of  the  pinna  marina,  or 
t»t}k  worm  of  the  sea,  which  was  found  on  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor, 
Sicily  9  and  the  Balearic  Isles. 

la  the  manufacture  of  carpets  the  Greeks  dispTayed  their  nsual  taste 
anil  skill,  both  in  respect  to  their  quality  and  the  elegance  of  their  pat- 
(crr>^.   in  which  were  represented  trees,  flowers,  the  flgures  of  auima]S|* 
o  objects. 

tde  of  the  shoemaker  appears  to  have  been  a  thriving  one  at 
every  peiiod  of  Grecian  hist<jry,  and  the  work-shups  of  this  class  of 
arti^^rUH  were  neatly  furnished,  their  lasts,  iiaste  pots,  pincers,  awls, 
aotl  *>fher  implements  being  kept  in  a  sort  of  cabinet,  sometimes  fur*  J 
ai«^lied  with  double  folding-doors  and  fbiii'  or  five  deep  shelves,  and  ex- 
iretuoly  elegant  in  form. 

In  the  art  of  dyeing  the  Greeks  not  merely  equaled,  but  probably  ex-j 
€»rIkHl,  the  people  of  the  present  age.  Their  purple,  a  color  also  pio-j 
cti]t?e<l  with  great  success  by  tlie  Pha;nieiaus  and  othei*  ancient  peoi>leS|l 
wa^  ofteri  spoken  of  by  Greek  and  Itoman  authors  with  an  admiration  I 
hi  :  on  rapture.    Tin's  dye  was  obtained  from  several  kinds  of 

»i  tbund  in  the  Mediterranean,  the  best  being  those  taken  near 

II  I  on  which  was  built  New  Tyre.    According  to  Aristotle  there  i 

\\  e  ral  varieties  of  the  puiple  fish,  varying  in  size  as  well  as  in' 

tlie  color  of  the  liquid  they  produced.  This  liquid  was  contained  in  a 
white  vein  about  the  neck,  the  only  part  of  the  fish  that  was  of  any 
Taliie.  The  coloring  matter  having  been  carefully  collected  and  macer-i 
af4nl  in  salt  for  three  days,  was  then  mixed  with  a  certain  quantity  of  1 
wiAler,  and  boiled  for  ten  days  in  leaden  boilers  over  a  slow  fire,  when[ 
Ute  wool,  previously  well  washed,  was  dipped  in  the  dye  and  left  to  soak  I 
for  five  hours.  It  was  then  taken  out  to  bo  dried  and  carded,  after | 
wbicli  it  was  thrown  back  in  the  dye  and  left  there  until  it  absorbed  the 
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"Whole  of  the  liqnid.  Several  varieties  of  the  fish  were  usually  mixed 
together,  differences  of  shade  being  obtained  by  altering  the  pro[)or- 
tions,  as  well  as  by  the  introdaction  of  other  ingredients,  among  which 
was  a  kind  of  moss,  found  in  abundance  on  the  rocky  shores  of  Crete. 
Three  distinct  colors  seem  to  have  been  include<l  under  the  general  usi  me 
of  purple,  viz,  a  deep  violet,  with  a  black  or  dusky  tinge,  which  was  the 
amethystine  shade  which  Pliny  describes  as  so  magnificent ;  the  purple 
ot  Tyre  and  Tarentum,  which  was  of  a  deep  scarlet  or  crimson;  and  a 
tint  resembling  the  dark  blue  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  when  it  begins 
to  be  ruffled  by  the  winds. 

A  brilliant  scarlet  dye,  which  was  greatly  admired,  was  made  of 
kernes,  or  cochineal.  This  was  found  in  various  paits  of  Greece,  and 
appears  to  hav^been  in  use  there  from  the  remotest  antiquity.  Man^^ 
other  colors  were  produced  in  great  i^erfection  by  the  Greek  dyers,  such 
as  bright  flame  and  saffron  color;  pink,  green,  and  russet  gray ;  deep 
and  sky  blue,  produced  by  woad,  and  red  produced  by  madder. 

In  i*espect  to  the  number  of  persons  employed,  and  the  value  of  their 
products,  the  fisheries  of  Greece  ranked  among  the  ipost  important  of 
her  industries,  while  their  effect  in  training  a  skilled  and  hardy  race  of 
seamen  contributed  greatly  to  the  superiority  of  the  Greeks  in  naval 
warfare. 

The  importance  of  agriculture,  and  the  high  esteem  in  which  it  was 
held  among  the  Greeks,  will  give  interest  to  a  few  particulars  in  regard 
to  it.  In  Attica  many  of  the  owners  of  estates  resided  in  the  city,  but 
rode  out  to  their  farms  every  day  to  superintend  the  labors  of  their 
workmen,  who  were  usually  slaves.  Agricultural  labor  commenced 
with  daylight.  The  meals  were'generally  cooked  and  eaten  in  the  open 
air,  and  the  labor  was  often  carried  on  amid  rustic  songs,  especially 
during  the  harvest  and  the  vintage,  which  were  seasons  of  universal 
rejoicing,  and  were  followed  by  joyous  festivities  in  honor  of  the  rural 
gods. 

In  order  to  procure  the  necessary  implements  and  utensils  of  the 
farm  at  a  cheap  rate,  smiths,  carpenters,  and  potters  were  kept  upon 
the  land,  or  in  its  immediate  neighborhood,  by  which  means  the  master 
avoided  the  necessity  of  sending  the  farm-servants  too  irequently  to  the 
neighboring  town,  where  they  were  supposed  to  be  liable  to  conti^act  bad 
habits.  Wagons,  carts,  plows,  and  harrows  were,  therefore,  constructed 
on  the  farm.  Among  other  implements  used  by  the  Greek  farmers  may 
be  mentioned  winnowing- fans,  scythes,  sickles,  pruninghooks,  fern  or 
bracken  scythes,  handsaws,  (used  in  pruning  or  grafting,)  spades, 
shovels,  rakes,  pick-axes,  hoes,  mattocks,  and  grubbing-axes.  When 
engaged  in  cutting  down  thickets,  or  clearing  away  uuderbrtlsh,  the 
rustics  wore  hooded  skin  cloaks,  leather  gaiters,  and  long  leather  gloves 
or  mittens.  In  choosing  a  plowman  it  was  customary  to  take  care  that 
he  should  be  tall  and  muscular,  in  order  that  he  might  be  able  to  thrust 
the  share  deeper  into  the  ground,  and  wield  it  with  greater  facility.  It 
was  also  preferred  that  he  should  not  be  under  forty  years  of  ago,  since 
it  was  desired  that  he  should  be  very  steady  and  attentive  to  his  work. 
When  in  particular  haste  to  complete  his  task,  the  plowman  often  car- 
ried a  long  loaf  under  his  arm,  which,  like  the  French  peasants,  he  ate 
as  he  went  along.  In  breaking  sod  oxen  were  commonly  employed,  but 
in  other  plowing  the  preference  was  given  to  mules.    * 

In  Athens  it  was  the  custom  for  such  persons  as  desired  employment 
in  harvesting  to  range  themselves  in  bands  in  the  Agora,  or  market- 
place, whither  the  farmers  resorted  to  secure  such  help  as. they  needed 
for  the  busy  harvest  season.    Arrived  in  the  field  with  sickle  in  hand,  it 
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was  comiDOD  for  the  reapers  to  comineuce  at  opposite  ends  of  tlie  piece 
of  gniiri  lo  be  cut,  the  members  of  eacb  party  stririDg  to  reach  the  mid-  ] 
die  of  the  tield  before  their  rivals.  On  other  occasions  they  took  ail- 
vantage  of  the  wiud,  movinj^  in  Ibe  same  direction  w  ith  it»  and  thus 
bHvmg  the  straw  conveniently  bent  to  their  haiul.  lu  many  parts  of 
Greece  the  women  joined  in  thiB  labor,  thony:h  the  cu8tom  was  not- gen- 
erjil.  In  cutting  wheat  the  sickle  appear8  to  have  been  always  used,  but 
liiirley  and  other  inferior  giains  were  iisnally  cut  with  the  scythe. 
There  were  a  variety  of  ways  of  separating  the  grain  from  the  straw, 
of  which  the  most  common  appears  to  have  been  to  arrange  the  sheaves 
ill  a  ein.mUir  form  to  be  traTni>led  by  oxen,  hoises,  or  mules,  whose  move- 
tui^iitt!!  were  directed  by  a  driver  standing  in  the  center.  A  species  of 
liiirrow,  or  toothed  sledge,  was  sometimes  used  for  the  same  purpose, 
ftiiid  the  tiaii  was  occasionally  employed^  especially  in  the  case  of  grain 
which  was  laid  np  in  the  barn  to  be  thrashed  during  the  winter. 

After  these  brief  notices  of  a  few  of  the  leading  industries  pnraned 
among  the  Greeks,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  reproduce  an  alphiibetieal  i 
euumemtion  of  occnpations  which  is  given  by  Fosbroke  in  his  "Trt^atise 
on  the  Arts,  Manufactures,  Manners,  and  Institutjonsof  theGrc^eksand 
Komans,'^  Omitting  a  few  unimportant  details,  the  list  is  as  follows; 
Bottle-makers,  (or  makers  of  leathern  bottles;)  bankers*  (money  chang- 
ers or  iiHurersj)  barl>ers,  some  of  them  females,  and  barber^snrgeons; 
basket-makers,  blacksmiths  and  brasiers,  butchers,  of  whom  there  ap- 
l>e«r  to  have  been  none  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  since  the  heroes 
of  Elomer  are  represented  as  cutting  up  their  own  meat ;  capon  cutters, 
f^rpentei^,  and  cooks*--the  latter  being  men,  who  were  s<>metimes  liii-ed 
by  the  day  at  a  high  i>rice;  cop[tersmiths,  cotton  mannracturers  and 
ckHlers  in  cotton  goods,  couriers,  dyers,  enamelers,  factors,  farmers,  felt- 
makers,  tishennen,  fisli'mongers,  ilax  dressers,  founders,  fresco- jmiuters, 
fiiner^,  gilderg,  glass-manufacturers  and  globe- makers,  the  globes  being 
nmde  of  glass;  glue-makers,  gohlsnjiths,  and  gardeners,  the  latter 
ttoilerstaniling  the  art  of  grafting;  grooms,  hair-cloth  nmnnfacturers, 
lion^direakers,  joiners,  market-clerks,  (who  attended  to  the  weights, 
iiiea«tirt^'»,  and  qualities  of  tlie  g<jods,)  midwives,  monntebard\s,  oilmen, 
pjiiJifHrs,  paper  and  parchment  makers,  pastiy -cooks,  perfumers,  pilots, 
{::  ion  held  in  high  esteem,)  porters,  potters,  poulterers,  prison- 

kt^ ,-  ..>  ^iuaok  doctors,  readers,  (whose  otiice  was  to  read  to  their  mas- 
teiB  during  dinner,  at  nigbi  w^lien  they  could  not  sleep,  and  at  other 
tinic^,)  shepherds,  tanners,  tutors,  watchmen  upoa  towers,  wax  chan- 
dler 8,  and  weavers* 

In  resj>ect  to  tlio  condition  and  miule  of  life  of  the  people  by  whose 
labor  the  various  industries  were  carried  on,  the  information  altbrded 
by  the  ancient  waiters  is  comparatively  scanty*  There  were  doubtless 
many  freemen  of  the  poorer  class  w  lui  workctl  with  their  own  hands  in 
c:^  I  ^»n  mechanical  and  other  industries  in  a  small  way  on  their  own 

at  IS  did  the  spiimers  and  weavers  of  Lancashire,  England,  and 

tlie  eihoe-makers  of  Massachusetts,  before  the  application  of  machinery 
lo  tlieir  res|>ective  indusfries.  In  the  agricultural  districts  there  w*ere 
mlao  peasants,  such  as  the  Thetes  of  Attica,  who  cultivate<I  small  tracts 
of  land,  for  the  use  of  which  they  paid  the  proprietors  a  share — accord- 
iti|^  to  Bceck,  one  sixth — ^>f  the  produce.  These  peasants,  as  well  sm^ 
of  those  who  canied  on  small  mechanical  industries  on  their  own 

It,  probalrly  oiten   worked  for  wages.     Indeed,  the  Thetes  are 

^^i....-.^  referred  to  as  a  class  of  hired  laborers.     In  many  cities,  and 
e-  in   Athens,  there  were  a  considerable  numl>er  of  resident 

aliens  uuo  worked  for  hir^,  chiefly  perhaps  in  the  mechanical  trades; 
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and  after  the  Peloponnesian  war  Athenian  citizens  who  had  previously 
enjoyed  comparative  affluence  were  obliged  to  support  themselves  by 
working  at  any  sort  of  manual  labor  for  daily  wages. 

It  ai)pears  to  have  been  a  special  object  of  the  polity  of  Solon,  whose 
archonship  commenced  in  594  B.  C,  to  increase  the  number  of  artisans 
and  the  amount  of  the  manufactures  of  Athens.  For  this  purpose  he 
pi*ohibited  the  exportation  of  any  of  the  products  of  the  soil,  with  the 
single  exception  of  olive  oil,  which  was  extremely  plentiful.  He  alfc*o  for- 
bade the  granting  of  citizenship  to  immigrants  unless  they  had  forever 
abandoned  their  former  abodes,  and  came  to  Athens  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  on  some  industrial  occupation.  The  senate  of  Areopagus  was 
directed  to  keep  watch  over  the  lives  of  citizens  generally,  and  punish 
all  who  had  no  regular  occupation  to  support  them  ;  and  if  a  son  had 
not  been  taught  some  art  or  profession  by  his  father  the  laws  of  Solou 
relieved  him  from  the  obligatioh  of  supporting  that  father  in  his  old  age. 
It  was  the  wish  of  this  lawgiver  that  the  exports  of  Athens  should  con- 
sist of  the  products  of  artisan  labor  rather  than  the  produce  of  the  land. 
This  policy  probably  had  much  induence  in  promoting  the  success  of 
Athens  in  manufactures  and  increasing  the  number  of  her  free  artisans. 

Eespecting  the  rates  of  wages  it  is  necessary  to  depend  mainly  upon 
occasional  indications,  such  as  the  incidental  mention  of  wages  paid  in 
particular  occupations.  Lucian  states  that  in  the  age  of  Timon  (about 
420  B.  C.)  the  daily  wages  for  garden  or  field  labor  was  4oboli,  or  about 
13  cents ;  but  Bceck  appears  to  think  it  probable  that  this  author  refers 
to  earlier  what  really  belongs  to  later  times.  The  sanie  sum  is  men- 
tioned by  Aristophanes  as  the  wages  of  a  porter,  and  also  as  that  of  a 
day-laborer,  who  carried  manure.  The  philosophers  Menedemusand 
Asclepiades  are  said  to  have  earned  2  drachmas  (about  39  cents)  a  night 
by  grinding  corn  in  a  mill ;  but  this  appears  to  be  quite  an  exceptional 
rate  of  pay.  The  crew  of  the  Paralos,  one  of  the  two  sacred  triremes 
belonging  to  the  Athenian  state,  always  received  4  oboli  (13  cents)  a  day, 
although  this  vessel  was  usually  kept  in  ])ort.  It  may  be  remarked  that 
the  niembers  of  the  crew  were  all  freemen.  The  pay  of  the  soldiers 
varied  between  2  oboli  and  2  drachmas  a  day,  but  the  larger  amount  in- 
cluded the  allowance  for  subsistence  to  ahopiite  (a  heavy  armed  soldier) 
and  his  attendant.  The  pay  of  a  hoplite  w^as  never  less  than  2  oboli 
per  diem,  with  an  equal  amount  for  subsistence.  This  was  the  custom- 
ary rate  in  the  time  of  Demosthenes,  who  calculates  the  cost  of  the  sub- 
sistence of  a  hoplite  at  10  drachmas,  (60  oboli,)  and  that  of  a  cavalryman 
at  30  drachmas  (about  $5.85)  a  month.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Pel- 
oponnesian war  each  of  the  hoplites  engaged  in  the  sie'ge  of  Potidoea  re- 
ceived 2  drachmas  a  day  for  himself  and  his^attendant ;  and  the  same  pay 
is  mentioned  by  Aristophanes  as  having  been  asked  by  certain  Thracian 
mercenaries,  subsistence  in  each  case  being  included  in  the  sum  named* 
The  troops  of  the  Athenian  army  operating  in  Sicily  received  1  drachma 
a  day,  of  which  one-half  was  for  subsistence,  and  (he  archers  who 
formed  the  civic  guard  of  Athens  were  paid  at  the  same  rate.  After  the 
destruction  of  Mantinea.  the  cities  in  alliance  with  Sparta  furnished 
money  in  lieu  of  troops  at  the  rate  of  3  Eginetan  oboli*  per  diem  for  each 
foot-soldier,  and  12  for  each  cavalryman.  From  the  instances  given  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  pay  of  the  cavalry  was  twice,  thrice,  or  even  four 
times  as  much  as  that  of  the  inian try.  Among  the  Athenians  it  was  usu- 
ally three  times  as  high,  and  the  same  rule  held  good  among  the  Eomaus. 

It  is  said  that  a  soldier  could  maintain  himself  sufficiently  well  for  2 
or  3  oboli  (6J  to  Oj  cents)  a  day,  especially  as  living  in  many  places 

*  Three  Egiueton  oboli  were  worth  5  Attic  oboli. 
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ho  bfMl  to  serve  waa  much  cheaper  than  in  Athens*    The  allow- 

ist^noe  was  usually  ei|iial  to  the  pay.     Out  of  the  latter 

d  to  provideelotlnii^  and  arms,  and  alter  doing  this  he  com- 

iiv  Itiul  a  surplus  left,  which,  when  opportunity  favored  him,  he  tVe- 

ntiyaaf(ment4*d  by  plunder,     hi  this  way  a  soldier  would  often  amass 

ijuit*^  a  littie  fortune.     Theopompus  says  that  witb  a  daily  pay  of  2  oholi 

iimjMkT  (^ahl  maintaia  a  wife,  and  that  with  4  oboli  his  fortune  was 

c^mnlete,  hy  wbich  he  evidently  means  so  much  pay  independent  of  the 

HllOttiiiR'^  for  iiubsirttene^* 

Tl»e  i^aruingti  of  professional  men,  including  rausfcians  and  actors,  in 
Alhtnw  were,  at  least  iu  some  instances,  very  lar^e.    The  celebrated 
I>li}Hician,  Democedes  of  Oroton,  being  invited  to  Athens,  received  from 
[  (itiile  a  sidarj'  of  100  minas,  or  a  little   less  than  §2,000  in  gold, 
ili  for  that  age  (540  B.  C)  was  a  large  amount.    Fkite-playerssome- 
twi'  .]  almost  ineredible  prices  for  their  services,  and  distiu- 

?tii  isequally  large  amounts.    Thus  Pains,  or  Aiistodemns,  is 

Mjiil  Ui  luivt^  earned  a  talent  ^nearly  $1,200  in  gold)  in  one  or  two  (!ays. 
Ilk>  kiitbers  of  philosophy  and  rhetoric,  or  soiihists,  were  also  a  well* 
"  tluKs.  Protagoras,  of  Abilera,  the  first  who  tauglit  for  money,. 
tt^  a  pupil  100  minas  for  his  complete  course  of  instruction,  aud 
G€orgiii»;  exacted  the  same  amount;  but  in  later  times,  when  the  number 
of  Oh'sc  teachers  had  multiplied,  the  rates  of  tuition  were  considerably 

The  t'o«t  of  the  necessaries  of  life  in  ancient  Greece  was  compara- 

titielv  low.  especially  in  the  early  period  of  Grecian  history.     In  the 

CiiUf  of  Holon,  (that  is  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixth  century* before  the 

coBinntueeinent  of  the  Christian  era,)  the  medimnus  of  gi^iin  (about  a 

4«l  and  a  half)  was  sold  at  Athens  for  a  drachma,  or  about  11)  cents. 

i  that  time  to  the  time  of  Demustheue?^  there  was  a  gradual  rise  in 

I  iH  well  as  in  most  other  commodities.    In  the  days  of  Soc- 

Ileal  was  worth  an  obulus  for  4  eha^nices,  or  2  drachmas 

IS.     Diogeues,  the  cynic,  meutions  about  the  same  rate  as 

'  ided  in  his  day,  though,  iu  the  opinion  of  Bi^ck,  this  conld 

^kitve  been  true  in  regard  to  the  years  when  the  price  was  lowest. 

jRiithorjust  named  infers  from  a  passage  in  Aristophanes  that  about 

tloDint^tysiJith  aud  ninety-seventh  OlympitKJs  (39(>^02  B*  C.)  wheat  was 

Tiiiifii  nUout  3  drachmas  a  medioinus,  which  corresponds  very  well  with 

of  barley  as  Just  quoted  ;  but  in  the  time  of  Demosthenes,  at 

--  I  MHiuig  perio<ls  of  scarcity,  5  drachmas  the  medimnus,  or  about  05 

1  ci^ls  a  bushel  for  wheat,  was  considere<l  a  modemte  price*    Even  bar- 

*    have  sold   as   high   as   0    drachjnas  the  medimnus  for  a 

iUle  j>eriod,  as  18  drtichmas,  an  extravagantly  high  rate,  are  re- 

a  (o  in  the  speech  against  Phumippus,  as  being  three  times  the 

UH*  price.     In  other  Grecian  states  the  prices  do  notai>pear  to  have 

ed  very  much  from  those  which  prevailed  at  Athens.     For  extuii- 

is  stilted  in  the  second  book  of  the  (Econoynlcs,  attributed  to 

li>tli*,  that  barley-meal  at  Lampsacus  sold  at  4  drachmas  the  my 

or  about  52  cents  a  bushel  ;  but  that  the  state  on  one  oceasiotir 

i  the  price  at  6  drachmas,  in  order  to  make  a  protit  on  the  difference. 

»g  the  siege  of  Athens  by  8tdla  wheat  was  sold  as  high  a^  1.000 

bnias  the  medimnus,  the  inhabitants  being  reduced  totlie  i 

Insisting  on  shoes  and  leathern  bottles.    The  price  of  brea.i ,  ..     i^^ 

Irceks  appears  to  be  unkuown.    locleed,  it  is  probable  that  this 

____   iity  was  usually,  if  not  always,  made  at  home  by  the  women  of 

tlM  fotQiIy  or  the  female  slaves ;  for  thougli  Greece^  or  at  least  Athene, 

3  L 
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was  noted  for  the  excellence  of  her  bread,  it  is  not  clear  that  there  were 
any  professional  bakers  who  manufactured  that  commodity  for  sale. 

In  early  times  the  price  of  meat  in  Greece  must  have  been  very  low, 
as  in  the  days  of  Solon  an  ox,  probably  one  selected  for  a  sacrifice,  was 
sold  at  Athens  for  5  drachmas,  or  about  97^  cents.  A  sheep  at  the 
same  period  was  worth  only  a  drachma,  or  about  19J  cents.  During  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  a  sucking-pig  sold  at  Athens  for  3  drachmas,  or 
about  68J  cents.  A  small  sheep  selected  for  a  sacrifice  is  estimated  in 
Menander  at  10  drachmas,  or  about  $1.95 ;  and  in  one  instance  a  lot  of 
fifty-five  sheep  seem  to  have  been  estimated  at  a  value  of  1,000  drach- 
ma^, or  about  $3.90  per  capita.  If  these  two  rates  be  assumed  to  indi- 
cate that  the  price  of  sheep  in  the  flourishing  period  of  Athens  ranged 
from  10  to  20  drachmas,  the  price  of  oxen  may  be  supposed  to  have 
ranged  from  50  to  100  drachmas,  or  from  $9.75  to  $19.60. 

The  price  of  wine  in  Greece  was  extremely  low.  At  Athens  com- 
mon wine  sold  at  4  drachmas  the  metretes,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  about 
7^  cents  a  gallon  ;  and  an  agreement  is  mentioned  in  Demosthenes  in 
which  3,000  casks  of  Mendaean  wine  supposed  to  have  contained  a 
metretes  each  were  valued  at  6,000  drachmas,  or  at  the  rate  of  only  2 
drachmas  the  metretes,  which  is  less  than  4  cents  a  gallon  ;  yet  Men- 
dsean  wine  (of  which,  however,  there  may  have  been  various  qualities) 
was  used  by  the  Macedonians  in  their  most  sumptuous  entertainments. 
But  even  in  those  days  some  wines  were  quite  expensive.  Thus  the 
Chian  wine,  in  the  days  of  Socrates,  sold  for  a  mina  the  metretes,  or 
nearly  $2  a  gallon. 

At  Athens,  and  probably  in  most  of  the  Greek  cities,  fish,  especially 
the  smaller  kinds,  were  abundant  and  very  cheap,  and  were  a  favorite 
article  of  food.  Of  aphuas,  which  were  very  small,  a  great  quantity  could 
be  bought  foranobolu8,or34  cents.  The  larger  varieties  brought  a  better 
price,  and  such  as  were  scarce  and  were  sought  for  by  the  rich  as  deli- 
cacies were  quite  high.  Thus  a  copaic  eel  in  the  time  of  Aristophanes 
cost  3  drachmas,  or  abont  58.J  cents.  At  Athens  salted  provisions,  more 
particularly  fish,  were  imported  in  large  quantities,  and  could  be  bought 
cheap,  but  they  were  chiefly  consumed  by  the  poorer  people  of  the 
country.  Vegetables,  such  as  cabbage,  are  said  to  have  been  cheap.  A 
choenix  of  olives,  about  a  "quart,  sold  for  a  quarter  obolus,  or  g  of  a 
cent.  The  best  honey  cost  as  much  as  5  drachmas  the  cotyla,  or  nearly 
a  dollar  a  pint,  probably  an  exceptional  price.  The  warm  beverage 
which  the  ancients  used  instead  of  tea  cost  a  chalcus,  or  ^  of  an  obolus 
a  cup,  and  a  piece  of  dressed  meat,  prepared  for  eating,  could  be  bought, 
according  to  Aristophanes  for  half  an  obolus. 

Judging  by  the  price  of  houses,  rents  among  fhe  Greeks  must  have 
been  quite  moderate.  The  orator  Isseus  mentions  a  suiall  house,  the 
value  of  which  he  estimates  at  3  minas,  or  about  $59 ;  another  at 
Elensis  worth  5  minas,  (abont  $97,)  and  a  dwelling-house  at  Athens 
worth  13  ihifias,  or  somewhat  over  $250.  Demosthenes  mentions  a 
house  belonging  to  poor  people,  which  was  pledged  for  10  minas,  ($194,) 
and  a  lodging-bouse  in  the  country  valued  at  16  minas,  or  about  $311. 
A  house  behind  the  Acropolis  at  Athens  was  valued  at  20  minas,  and 
others  respectively  worth  30,  44,  50,  100,  and  120  minas  are  mentioned 
by  various  writers.  The  mina  being  equal  to  about  $19.44,  gold,  the 
reader  can  easily  reduce  these  amounts  to  their  equivalents  in  United 
States  monej'.  The  highest  price  mentioned  is  only  $2,332.80;  but  as 
the  Greek  writers  only  mention  the  value  of  houses  in  an  incidental 
way,  it  would  not  by  any  means  be  safe  to  infer  that  this  sum  was 
really  the  price  of  a  house  of  the  most  expensive  class.    It  is  well 


cnown  that  tbe  Athenian  honsee  generally  were  of  a  very  inferior  kind, 
18  might  naturally  be  inferred  from  their  values  as  given  above.  The 
inly  precise  statement  on  tlje  subject  of  house-rent  oocnrs  in  Isekus,  ac* 
>rding  to  whom  a  house  at  Melite  worth  30  minas,  and  one  at  Eleusis 
rorth  5  oiinas,  together  produced  3  miuas  a  year,  or  8|  [)er  cent. ;  but,  in 
Ibe  opinion  of  Ba?ck,  this  must  liave  been  below  the  general  average,  as 
'It  is  considerably  below  tbe  ordinary  rate  of  interest. 

lu  this  connectiou  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  refer  to  the  value  of  land, 
.which  in  Attica  is  estimated  by  Bipck  at  50  drachmas  tbe  plethron,  or 
jabont  $43  an  acre,  ikit  of  course  prices  mnst  have  varied  greatly  ac- 
Ci^rding  to  locality,  and  muKt  also  have  umlergone  frequent  changes  in 
tbe  coarse  of  history,  increasing  with  pmsperity  and  a  rapid  increase  of 
population,  and  diminishing  when  war  depopulated  the  country,  or  ren- 
dered the  operations  of  agriculture  insecure, 

Fael  in  Athens  appears  to  have  commanded  a  comparatively  high 
price,  2  drachmas,  or  30  cents,  being  in  one  case  mentioned  as  tbe  ordi- 
nary price  of  such  a  load  of  wood  as  could  be  brought  into  the  city  on 
the  back  of  an  ass.  Charcoal  was  extensively  used,  and  beiug  lighter 
thau  wood,  would  c^st  proportionately  less  for  transportation. 

Of  the  price  of  clothing  only  an  iuj perfect  idea  can  be  obcained.  Soc- 
mtc8, according  to  Plutarch,  considered  an  exomis  cheap  at  10  drachmas, 
f  tb95.  This  \^as  an  upper  garment  worn  by  the  common  people,  and 
only  one  sleeve,  tlie  arm  on  the  other  side  being  left  bare.  The 
ue  philosopher  mentions  purple  as  selling  at  Athens  tor  3  minas,  or 
ahtlle  less  than  J!^GO,  and  by  this  he  is  supposed  to  have  meant  an  ex- 
peTjsive  upper  garment  of  that  color.  Garments  made  of  the  byssus, 
chilli  grew  in  Achaia,  were  sold  for  their  weight  in  gold.  A  pair  of 
BlcToiiic  women's  shoes  could  be  bought  for  2  drachmas,  or  39  cents. 
Eight  drachmas,  or  8l*o6,  is  once  mentioned  as  the  price  of  a  pair  of 
meu^H  shoes ;  but  this  is  supposed  to  i^efer  to  some  ornamental  kind  much 
dotfer  than  those  commonly  in  use. 

In  n*gard  to  the  aggregate  cost  of  living,  Boeck  estimates  that  at 
AtbeiiK  the  poorest  family,  comprising  as  many  as  four  free  adults,  if 
thi\vdid  not  live  on  bread  and  water, must  have  spent,  upon  an  average, 
from3tXJ  to  400  drachmas,  or  from  877  to  870a  year;  and  he  thinks  that 
"if,  iu  the  time  of  Socrates,  four  persons  conld  live  upon  440  drachmas 
a  Tear,  they  must  have  passed  a  very  wretched  existence.''  Elsewhere 
hfsavR  that  "  in  the  flourishing  times  of  the  state  one  i>erson  could  live 
bnt  moderately  upon/2  or  even  3  oboli  a  day ;"  so  that  a  workingman, 
who  had  to  support  a  family  on  4  oboli  a  day,  must  have  earned  but  a 
wiinij  subsist-euce.  Allowing  two  huudred  and  lifty  working-days  to 
the  jear,  4  oboli  a  day  would  amount  to  only  16(]§  drachmas  a  year, 
^liich  is  less  than  half  the  sum  which  Boeck  thinks  necessary  even  to 
"«very  wretched  existence.^^* 

Bot  the  nmuber  of  wage  laborers  in  Greece  was  comparatively  small* 
a  great  majority  of  the  working  people  being  in  the  condition  of  slaves 
or  fierfs.  In  war  the  life  of  the  prisoner  was  considered  as  forfeited, 
soil  if  the  captor  spared  birn  it  was  usually  to  devote  him  to  a  life  of 
awTitude,  a-Jate  which  often  befell  persons  who,  in  their  own  country, 

•  In  tbiji  conntfction  it  tuttj*  not  be  amiss  to  notice  the  codcIu^Iod  of  the  able  French 
f^  Diireau  do  la  MoUe,  who,  alter  a  review  of  tbe  jirices  of  commoditiefli  the  rates 
81^  jitJtl  tlic  pny  of  troops  iu  Greece  and  iu  Asia,  reniarkn  that  the  valuQ  of  th6 
\  fuvtals  iu  aucieut  tiinea,  aa  compared  with  njilitary  aorvice,  labor^  and  sab&igt^ 
1     .p^ii^^j.  thau  baa  generally  been  mipposed.    "For  example,"  says  be, 
•Uj  *1  for  tbe  fciubt*isl*_^uce  of  a  hoplit<^  are  witbin  4  centimes  (foiir-tifrba 

of  A  -  --      :  —  -  .  oount  DOW  allowed  for  the  sabsiBteoco  of  a  terrace- m:iker,  a  mai^n^ 
m' m  cmrpcater  in  twa>thirds  of  tbe  departments  of  France." 
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had  occnpied  stations  of  honor  and  influence.  Many  persons  were  also 
sold  into  slavery  by  kidnappers,  who  practiced  their  nefarious  trade 
along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  as  similar  miscreants  in  modern 
times  have  done  on  certain  portions  of  the  African  coast.  As  luxury 
increased  among  the  Greeks  the  demand  for  slaves  was  such  that  a  reg- 
ular commerce  in  these  unfortunate  beings  was  kept  up,  the  enterprise 
of  the  slave-traders  leading  them  to  distant  parts,  particularly  to  the 
southern  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  where  slaves  could  be  had  in  great 
numbers.  The  first  Greeks  who  engaged  in  this  trade  are  said  to  have 
been  the  Chiaus,  who  also  pursued  the  inlamous  business  of  making  eu- 
nuchs for  the  eastern  market.  A  just  retribution  ultimately  fell  upon 
them,  when  Mithridates,  of  Cappadocia,  having  conquered  the  island, 
delivered  them  up  to  their  own  slaves  to  be  carried  away  captive  into 
Colchis. 

In  Sparta  the  Helots  outnumbered  the  citizens  by  about  five  to  one, 
and  Boeck  estimates  the  ratio  of  slaves  to  citizens  in  Attica  at  very 
nearly  four  to  one.* 

According  to  an  enumeration  made  during  the  archonship  of  Demet- 
rius Phalerus,  about  309  B.  C,  there  were  21,000  citizens,  10,000  resi- 
dent aliens,  and  400,000  slaves.  Boeck,  however,  supposes,  apparently 
with  very  good  reason,  that  this  number  of  slaves  includes  women  and 
children,  whereas  the  number  of  citizens  and  of  resident  aliens  includes 
only  adult  males.  "  This  number  of  slaves,''  says  the  author  just  cited, 
"cannot  appear  too  large,  if  the  political  circumstances  of  Attica  are 
taken  into  consideration.  Even  among  the  poorer  citizens  it  was  com- 
mon to  have  a  slave  for  the  care  of  household  affairs.  In  every  mod- 
erate establishment  many  were  employed,  such  as  grinders,  bakers, 
cooks,  tailors,  errand-boys,  or  to .  accompany  tbe  master  and  mistress, 
who  seldom  went  out  without  an  attendant.  Any  one  who  was  ex- 
I)en8ive  and  wished  to  atti'act  attention  took  perhaps  three  attendants 
with  him.  We  even  hear  of  philosophers  who  kept  ten  slaves.  Slaves 
were  also  let  out  as  hired  servants.  They  performed  all  the  labor  con- 
nected with  the  care  of  cattle  and  agriculture ;  they  were  employed  in 
the  working  of  the  mines  and  furnaces ;  all  manual  labor  and  the  lower 
branches  of  trade  were  in  a  great  measure  carried  on  by  them ;  large 
gangs  were  employed  in  the  numerous  workshops  for  which  Athens  was 
celebrated;  and  a  considerable  number  labored  in  merchant-vessels 
and  in  the  Aeet.  Not  to  enumerate  many  instances  of  persons  who  had  a 
smaller  number  of  slaves,  Timarch us  kept  in  hi^  workshop  11  or  12; 
Demosthenes'  father  52  or  53,  besides  the  female  slaves  in  his  house,  and 
Lysias  and  Polemarchus,  120  each.  Plato  expressly  remarks  that  the 
free  inhabitants  had  frequently  50  slaves,  and  the  rich  even  more.  Phil- 
emonides  had  300,  Hippouicus 000, and  Nicias  ],000  slaves  in  the  mines 
alone.   These  facts  prove  the  existence  of  an  immense  number  of  slaves." 

It  is  stated  by  Timceus  that  Corinth  once  had  400,000  slaves,  and 
Aristotle  is  authority  for  the  assertion  that  the  small  island  of  JEgiua 
had  contained  as  many  as  475,000.  That  the  Corinthians  really  pos- 
.  sessed  a  very  large  number  of  slaves  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  they 
were  sarcastically  called  "cboenix-measurers" — an  a]>pellation  based 
on  the  common  practice  of  measuring  out  grain  to  the  slaves  by  the 
chcBuix,  which  contained  a  fraction  less  than  one  quart. 

Among  the  Locrians  and  Phocians  it  is  said  slavery  did  not  exist  in 
early  times,  but  at  a  later  day  Mnason,  a  Phocian,  and  a  friend  of  Aris- 
totle, is  reported  as  having  purchased  a  thousand  slaves  for  his  own 

*  Pablio  Eoooomy  of  Athens,  book  i,  chap,  yii.,  p.  36. 
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eeirice.  His  course,  however,  did  not  meet  the  approbation  of  his  couu- 
tTjmen,  who  accused  him  of  hivisliing  upon  his  slaves  what  would  have 
SQI^ported  au  equal  Dumber  of  free  perilous. 

Id  Sparta  the  citizens  were  forbidden  to  practice  any  trade,  and,  in* 
deed,  the  disciplioe  iaipoi^ed  by  the  htws  of  Lyeurgus  would  have  left 
tbero  little  time  for  any  other  occupatiou  had  they  been  permitted  to 
follow  it.  There  were,  however,  several  classes  of  free  inhabitants 
Trl»o  could  carry  on  commerce  or  indagtry,  but  the  ag^ricultural  labor 
in  tbe  country  throughout  Laconia,  as  well  as  the  menial  service 
iQ  tbe.  bouseholds  of  the  city  of  Sparta,  was  left  to  the  Helots,  whose 
Am'i'8tors  were  probably  Achaiiiu  (ireeki^  who  occupied  the  Laconiau 
tmiti>rv  jirevious  to  its  conquest  by  the  Spartans,  by  whom  they  were 
red uceif  to  se r v  i  tu  d e. 

Thd  foUowiug  sketch  of  this  class  is  taken  from  Grote's  History  of 
Giveoe : 

Til  "  '  '  V  ]|,i,^  wtTt^  coloDi,  or  serfs^  bound  to  the  wil,  wbo  tilU'<l  it  for  tbe  bcti- 
cfii  ojiri4  torjt  certiiinly — probsibly  of  Periti'lii*  |ir«>[>ni:tor8  ;i\»o.     Tlii'V 

w»T'  .. ,  .  ,  i.latioii  uf  tbe  cnuiiiry^  wbo  dwell  not  in  towns,  butt^ilbcr  m  siiiail 

viilap?sor  iu  dfiacht'd  farniH,  botb  in  tbe  district  imiticdiately  sarrouudinp  Sparta,  nud 
UOQUcltlio  Peria-kic  Laconiau  towjmalso.    Of  courscj  tbere  were  alfio  Uclota  wbo  livod 
littAitDd  otbtr  towns,  and  did  tbe  work  of  domestic  «1avfji,  but  eiicb  vfiui  not  tbo 
1  character  of  tbe  class.     We  canuot  doubt  tbat  tbe  Dorian  couf^ue-st  of  Si>arta 
ltbtAola89  in  the  tonditiou  of  villagers  and  detached  rustics;  but  whether  they 
wervdefpeuflent  upon  pre-existing  achaean  prt»]>rietorK,  or  iiulependeut^  like  much  of 
the  Afcftdian  village  population,  is  a  question  which  we  cannot  answer.     •        "^        * 

Tb«?  ilittinction  between  a  town  and  a  viUa^c  population  eeenia  the  main  Rxound  of 
lll^ *tl ffTrnt  treatment  of  Helots  and  Periadii  iu  Laconia.     A  considerable  proportion 
If'  vere  of  [rennine  Dorian  racCi  boing  tbo  Dorian-Mesg<niiane^  west  of 

^,  »ub«equently  conrjuered  an<l  aggrepatcd  to  this  class  of  dopendeuti 
H'  *,  aa  a  clasB^  m^st  have  be^iiii  to  exist  Irotti  the  verj*  tii^t  c«tabbsbment 

c'  '  Dorians  in  tbe  distiiet  around  Sparta.         •••••• 

_?! '  .i\ed  in  the  rural  villa^e«  as  ihUcripU  ijlebtr,  cultivating  their  lands,  and 

iBi^over  their  rent  to  the  master  at  Sparta,  but  onjoying  their  bonies^  wives,  fami* 
li trill  mutual  neighborly  feelings  apart  from  the  masters  view.  They  were  never 
11  out  of  the  country,  and  probablj'  never  sold  at  all ;  belonging  not  so  much  to  the 
■Mftn  as  to  the  state,  which  constantly  called  upon  Ibeuj  for  military  service*  and 
n«»njjitu,tcd  their  br;  •  '  -  tt  tivity  with  a  grant  of  frceilom.  Meno,  the  T'  ^  u 
«»f  Pbjininlus,  took  on  uidred  Peneatie  of  bis  own  to  aid  the  Atheniii 

Aiiii»Ktjio!i8.    These  I  i  Feucstie  were  in  many  points  analogous  to  i:.     i  , 

bat  no  individual  Spartan  iK»»se«8ed  the  like  power  over  the  latter*  The  Heiot6  were 
tluii  N  |>»rt  of  the  state,  having  their  domtii*tic  and  hocJuI  sympathies  developed,  a  cct* 
""^piiwer  of  acquiring  property.t  and  the  consciousness  of  tjreeian  lineage  and  tlia- 
MiintJiof  marked  superiority  over  the  foreigner«  who  formed  tht?  slave  popula- 
tuf  Athens  or  Chios,  They  seetn  to  have  been  no  way  interior  to  any  village 
Jition  of  Greece ;  while  the  Grecian  observer  sympathized  with  them  ni<ao 
than  with  the  bought  slaves  of  other  states;  not  to  mention  tbat  their  homo- 
»ect,  their  nnmberS}  and  their  employment  iu  military  Stirvlc^,  rendored  theui 
Slf^noHP  to  the  eye. 

ttin  house  was  all  performed  by  members  of  the  Helot  class; 

li  few,  if  any,  other  slaves  in  the  country.    Tbe  various  auec- 

i.^pccfcing  their   treatment  at   Sparta,  be lokeu  less  of  cruelty 

|t-  >:^corn,t  a  sentiment  which  we  are  no  way  Biurprised  to  discover 

f  tbenjess-tfil)!©,         **  .»•**•*• 

F*^lI-Uoi>wu  hatriMl  and  fear  entertained  by  th^  Sn^rtans  towards  their  Helots, 

>hab1y  colored  Phi  torch's  de«criptiou  of  the  KrjpteiaT  so  as  to  exaggerate  tho,-^ 

PiMht'd  murders  winch  accasionally  bappcnc^d  into  a  constant  pbenomenou  with 

•"fVrio'ki"  literally  means  "  dwellers  around,"  and  appears  to  have  beeu  used  to 
'  lignate  thcs  free  proprietors  rtssiding  ia  the  Lac^uiau  towns  outsido  of  tlie  city  of 

'     ""  '   '     "*      '        ^nmissioQ  to  every  Helot  wbo  could  pay  down  tlve 
Itat©  want  of  money,  and  he  raised  by  this  nieiiua 
.^d  He^lots  must  have  been  iu  a  condition  to  iind  hve 
usiderablc  sum, 

ilelots  werecom[iellefl  to  apjiear  iu  a  state  of  draidfen- 

I  GPCbii  to  iiJi^cik.'  iii  liic  youths  a  sentiuieut  of  repugnauco  agaiuht  intoxication. 
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express  desij^ti.  A  similiar  dednction  is  to  be  made  from  the  statement  of  MyrAn  of 
Pnfine,  who  alleged  that  they  were  beateu  every  year  without  any  special  fault,  in  order 
to  put  them  in  mind  of  their  slavery  :  and  that  those  Helots  whose  superior  boadty  or 
stature  placed  them  above  the  visible  stamp  of  their  condition,  were  put  to  death ; 
while  such  masters  as  neglected  to  keep  down  the  spirit  of  their  vigorous  Helots  were 
punished.  »  •  *  *  •#•••••*#• 
The  manumitted  Helots  did  not  pass  into  the  class  of  PerioBki— for  this  purpose  a 
special  grant  of  the  freedom  of  somo  Perioekic  township  would  probably  be  required — 
but  constituted  a  class  ai>art|  known  at  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  by  the 
name  of  NeodamOdes.  Being  persons  who  had  earned  their  liberty  by  signal  bravery, 
they  were,  of  course,  regarded  by  the  ephors  with  peculiar  apprehension,  and,  if  possible, 
employed  on  foreign  service,  or  planted  on  sotne  foreign  soil  as  settlers.  In  what  man- 
ner these  freedmen  employed  themselves  we  find  no  distinct  information ;  but  we  can 
hardly  doubt  that  they  quitted  the  Helot  village  and  field,  together  with  the  rural  cos- 
tume (the  leather  cap  and  sheepskin)  which  the  Helot  commonly  wore,  and  the 
change  of  which  exposed  him  to  suspicion  if  not  punishment,  from  his  jealous  masters. 
Probably  they,  as  well  as  the  disfranchised  Spartan  citizens,  (called  Hypomeiones,  or 
inferiors,)  became  congregated  at  Sparta,  and  found  employment  either  in  various 
trades  or  in  the  service  of  the  government. 

In  making  the  statement  that  Helots  were  the  property  of  the  state, 
and  were  never  sold  out  of  the  country,  Grote  is  at  variance  with  some 
other  authors,  who,  on  this  point  at  least,  appear  to  have  been  equally 
well  informed.  tSt.  John,  in  his  Manners  and  Customs  of  Ancient  Greece, 
vol.  iii,  p.  39,  says : 

They  [meaning  the  Helots]  were  the  property  of  individuals,  but  the  state  reserved 
to  itself  the  right  of  enfranchising  them  and  preventinc"  their  emancipation,  lest  per- 
sons should  be  found  who,  like  Marcus  Porcius,  Cato,  and  the  Dutch  at  the  Cape,  would 
Bell  or  give  them  their  liberty  when  too  old  to  labor.  But  to  sell  them  out  of  the  coun- 
try, says  Mr.  MUller,  *^  was  not  in  the  power  even  of  the  state."  It  is  true  there  was  an 
ancient  law  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  the  Helots,  but  the  same  authority  which 
enacted  that  law  could  have  abrogated  it.  Had  Sparta  then  chosen  to  convert  her  He- 
lots into  an  article  of  traffic,  who  or  what  was  to  prevent  her  t  Since  she  arrogated  to 
herHolf  the  right  of  beating,  maiming,  and  putting  them  to  death,  though  completely 
innocent;  is  it  to  be  supposed  that,  had  it  suited  her  policy,  she  would  have  hesitated 
to  sell  them  f  And  after  all,  cro  we  quite  certain  that  these  unhappy  x)eople  were  not 
frequently  sold  into  foreign  lands  f  On  the  contrary,  we  iind  that  a  regular  trade  was 
carried  on  in  female  Helots,  who  were  exported  into  all  the  neighboring  countries  for 
nurses.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  state  both  had  and  exercised  the  power  to  convert 
its  serfs  into  merchandise. 

That  the  males  also  were  not  exported  like  cattle,  than  which  they  were  for  worse 
treated,  was  owing  simply  to  the  calculation  that  it  would  be  more  profitable  to  retain 
them ;  for  as  the  Spartans  possessed  estates  which  personally  they  never  cultivated, 
the  Helots,  who  ec[ually  belonged  to  them,  were  stationed  throughout  the  country  upon 
those  estates,  which  it  was  their  business  to  till  for  the  owners.  To  live  it  was  of 
course  necessary  that  they  should  eat,  and  therefore  a  portion  of  the  prcduce  was  aban- 
doned to  them — according  to  Tyrtwos,  the  half,  a  division  which  must  have  borne 
very  hard  upon  them,  ^nce  theiV  numbers  were  five  times  greater  than  those  of  the 
Spartans. 

The  following  is  a  portion  of  Plutarch's  passage  in  relation  to  the 
Orypteia,to  which  Mr.  Grote  alludes  with  an  appearance  of  incredulity : 
According  to  this  ordinance  the  rulers,  selecting  from  among  the  youths 
those  most  distinguished  for  ability,  sent  them  forth  armed  with  dag- 
gers, and  furnished  with  the  necessary  provisions  to  scour  the  country, 
separating  and  concealipg  themselves  in  unfrequented  places  by  day, 
but  issuing  out  at  night  and  slaughtering  all  such  of  the  Helots  as  they 
found  abroad.  Sometimes,  indeed,  they  fell  upon  them  while  engaged 
in  their  rural  labors  in  the  fields,  and  there  cut  off  the  best  and  bravest 
of  the  race.  In  "  The  Laws"  of  Plato  a  Spartan  is  reported  as  saying, 
"  There  is  also  among  us  what  is  called  the  Crypteia,  the  pain  of  under- 
going which  is  scarcely  credible.  It  consists  of  going  barefoot  in  storms, 
in  enduring  the  privations  of  the  camp,  performing  menial  offices  with- 
out a  servant,  and  wandering  night  and  day  through  the  whole  coun- 
try .'^    The  omission  to  mention  here  the  slaughter  of  Helots  as  the  object 


of  these  waocleriugs  and  their  attendant  privations,  affords  no  reason  to 
doDht  the  accuracy  of  Phitarch's  statement,  since  a  Spartan,  spealting 
on  this  snbject,  would  naturally  look  at  it  from  a  Spartan  8taud-poiat, 
and   would  be  very  likely  to  keep  the  more  odious  features  of  the 
Crypteia  in   the  background.     The   extreme  jealousyj  and  even  bar- 
barity, of  the  Spartans  toward  the  Helots  is  attested  by  a  number  of 
tlie  Gre«»k  writers,  incUuiing  Plato,  Isocrates,  and  ^ii'istotle,  as  well 
tas  Plutarch-    Myron  of  Priene,  in  a  work  preserved  by  AtheuiBUS,  says: 
I*' The   Uelot.s  perform  for    tbe   8partans   every  ignominious   service. 
Tley  are  compeUed  to  wear  a  cap  of  dogskin,  to  bear  a  covering  of 
faUeepskiu,  and  are  severely  beaten  every  year  without  having  committed 
auy  lanlt,  in  order  that  they  may  never  forget  they  are  slaves.    In  addi- 
ction to  this,  those  among  them  who  either  by  their  stature  or  their 
t*nuty  raise  themselves  above  tfie  condition  of  a  slave  are  condemned 
de^tth,  and  the  mavsters  who  do  not  destroy  the  most  manly  of  them 
ir«%  Hable  to  punisbmont,''    Grote  himself,  while  throwing  doubt  upon 
^Jutarch'a  accouut  of  tbe  Crypteia,  gives,  without  questioning  its  accu- 
Iiicy,  tht*  account  of  the  intamous  massacre  which  occurred  iu  the  eighth 
lyi^ir  of  the  l*eloponnesian  war,  when  upward  of  two  thousand  of  these 
|lM>niimeu  fell  victims  to  the  same  jealous  policy  to  which  tbe  Cry|)teia 
is  altributed.     In  order  to  select  ironi  the  ranks  of  tbe  Helots  those 
rhose  bravery  might  render  them  most  dangerous  to  the  state,  a  proc- 
lamation was  issued  offering  emancijjation  to  such  as  had  most  distin- 
l^uisbini  themselves  in  battle,  and  calling  upon  those  who  tbougbt  tbem- 
*t?lv4-s  entitled  to  it  to  come  forward  and  claim  the  promised  boon. 
(Upward  of  two  thousand  jiresented  theraselves,  were  crowned  with 
Igarlnuds,  and  escorted  to  tbe  temples  as  if  to  comi>lete  tbe  ceremony 
ji^hich  was  to  make  them  free;  but  they  never  emerged,  nor  has  the  fate 
(which  overtook  them  ever  been  revealed. 

Among  the  Athenians  the  treatment  of  slaves  appears  to  have  been 
I  comparatively  humane.    Tbere  was  a  law  under  which  a  slave  could 
jiiidict  bis  master  for  assault  and  battery,     Demosthenes  has  preserved 
a  law  which  enii>owered  any  Athenian  not  laboring  under  legal  disabil- 
ity to  lienounce  to  the  Tbesmothetie  the  person  who  offered  violence  to 
iiiiiu,  woman,  or  child,  whether  slave  or  free  j  and  there  are  numerous 
examples   of    men  who  suffered  death  for  crimes  against  boudmeni 
Atheaiau  slaves,  moreover,  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  purcbasiug  tbeir 
Ireedom,  whenever  they  could  save  enough  out  of  the  pecuUnm^ 
^  Dvn*(l  tbem  by  law,  to  otler  their  owners  an  equivalent  for  their  ser- 
Ticeii.    Yet  even  in  Attica  the  slaves  were  at  best  subjected  to  many 
5tty  tyrannies  and  humiliations.    Thus  tJiey  were  not  allowed  to  wear 
Lair,  or  a  garment  with  two  sleeves j  to  drink  wine  except  at  tbe 
tivtt!  of  Pithcegia;  to  anoint  themselves,  as  in  the  gymnasia,  or  to 
Inp  piesent  at  certain  religious  ceremonies  in  which  freemen  could  par- 
"'  l|Mite,    The  Atheirian  slaves  were  also  liable  to  corporal  punishment, 
etimcB  iu  the  form  of  whipping  at  the  cart  tail  by  order  of  a  magis- 
e,  hut  often  also  at  the  discretion  of  tbeir  owners.    The  slaves  in 
tbe  uiities  are  said  to  have  worked  iji  fetters,  but  this  may  have  been  a 
temporary  punishment  consequent  upon  a  revolt.    Tbe  right  of  asylum 
JD  llie  tcmi)les  of  Theseus  and  the  Eumenides  was  one  of  the  defenses 
wliu'b  tbe  Athenian  slave  enjoyed  as  against  the  tyranny  of  a  cruel 
tTfrt-^KT,     This  right,  however,  i*  supposed  to  have  extended  only  trom 
•  of  the  slave's  flight  until  tbe  next  new  moon,  when  the  slave 
I  was  held  aod  the  refugee  had  the  chance  of  being  purchased  by 
I  bamane  master. 
Ill  regard  to  the  price  of  slaves,  there  is  a  passage  in  the  Memorabilia  I 
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of  Xf^9^thfm^  from  which  J t  appears  that  some  were  hardlj  worth  half 
a  mina.  (^JJil',)  others  woold  bring  as  nioch  as  2  minaSy  while  others 
sohl  for  5  or  10  minas ;  and  Nicias,  the  son  of  Xiceratns,  is  said  to  hare 
jiaid  a  talent  ($1,1^G2J  in  gold)  for  an  overseer  of  the  mines.  The 
idaves  empfoj'ed  as  lafx>rers  in  the  mines  and  those  who  worked  in  the 
mills  hail  the  lowest  valne,  ranging  from  a  mina  to  a  mina  and  a  hal^ 
or  approximately  in  onr  money  from  $20  to  $30.  The  price  of  ordinary 
bon^e  slaves  was  but  little  higher.  Demosthenes  mentions  a  valuation 
of  two  such  slaves  at  2^  minas  each  as  being  too  high,  and  in  one  place 
allndes  to  the  sale  of  a  slave  of  this  kind  for  2  minas.  The  father  of 
this  orator  had  thirty-two  or  thirty-three  iron-workers,  or  sword-cutlers, 
the  pfKirest  of  whom  were  worth  over  3  minas,  and  the  best  from  5  to 
0  minas.  He  had  also  twenty  chair-makers,  whose  aggregate  value  was 
40  minas,  or  an  average  of  2  minas  each. 

The  difference  of  value  between  slaves  who  conld  perform  only  com- 
mon lal>or  and  those  who  were  skilled  in  some  trade,  probably  corre- 
Sfionded  in  the  main  with  the  difference  between  the  amounts  which 
these  classes  respectively  could  earn  for  their  owners.  A  slave  iu  the 
mines  yielded  a  profit  of  only  one  obolus  (about  3  cents)  a  day ;  a  work- 
man in  leather  yielded  2  oboli,  and  a  foreman  of  a  workshop,  3  oboli  per 
diem.  The  thirty-two  or  thirty -three  iron-workera  or  sword-cutters  of 
Demosthenes'  father  were  worth  an  aggregate  sum  of  190  minas,  and 
annually  yielded  a  net  profit  of  30  minas,  or  15f|  per  cent,  on  their 
value;  while  the  twenty  chair-makers,  worth  40  minas,  are  said  to  have 
yielded  a  net  profit  of  twelve  minas,  or  30  per  cent,  per  annum.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  this  disparity  was  exceptionally  large,  and 
was  due  to  U;mporary  causes  affecting  the  relative  activity  of  the  two 
trades  in  question.  8[)eaking  generally,  the  profit  on  the  labor  of  a 
slave  must  have  reac^hed  a  high  percentage  on  his  value,  because  the 
owner  would  exi)ect  to  be  compensated  for  his  capital  at  the  customary 
high  ratiis  of  interest,  and  moreover  would  require  indemnity  for  the 
danger  of  loss  by  the  death,  decrepitude,  or  superannuation  of  the  slave, 
or  of  his  escape  from  servitude.  Of  this  last  there  was  especial  risk  in 
time  of  war,  particularly  in  the  case  of  slaves  that  were  with  the  armies ; 
and  this  led  to  the  institution  of  an  insurance  system  first  estabiished 
by  a  Macedonian  grandee  named  Antigenes,  who,  for  a  yearly  contribu- 
tion of  8  drachmas,  undertook  to  guarantee  to  the  owner  the  price  of  any 
slave  who  was  in  the  army,  iu  case  he  should  esciipe. 

There  were  at  Athens  two  classes  of  slaves,  those  belonging  to  the 
state  and  those  of  private  individuals.  The  former  were  employed  as 
vergers,  messengers,  api)aritors,  scribes,  clerks  of  public  works,  inferior 
servants  of  the  gods,  and  in  other  services  considered  unworthy  of 
freemen.  Most  of  the  temples  of  Greece,,  like  the  ecclesiastical  estab- 
lishments of  Europe  in  the  early  part  of  the  Middle  Ages,  possessed  a 
great  number  of  slaves  or  serfs,  who  cultivated  the  sacred  domains,  per- 
fornjed  various  humbler  oftices  of  religion,  and  generally  executed  the 
bidding  of  the  ])ricsts.  Among  the  Athenians,  the  slaves  of  the  re- 
public, who  were  generally  captives  taken  in  war,  received  a  careful 
education,  and  were  sometimes  intrusted  with  important  duties.  Out 
of  their  number  were  selected  the  secretaries  who  in  time  of  war  accom- 
panied the  generals  and  treasurers  of  the  army,  and  miide  exact  minutes 
of  their  expenditure,  in  order  that  when  on  their  return  these  officers 
should  come  to  rtmder  an  account  of  their  proceedings,  their  books 
might  be  compared  with  those  of  the  secretaries. 

The  voi^iibulary  of  servile  relations  among  the  Greeks  was  very  copious. 
There  was  a  special  name  for  a  slave  bought  with  mouey,  one  Ibr  a  male 
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slave  born  in  the  lionse,  and  another  for  a  female ;  one  for  a  slave  born 
of  a  slave,  anil  another  for  a  slave  born  free.  Besides  these  there  were 
mnuy  names  denoting  the  particalar  employment  to  which  a  slave  was 
a^siLrned* 

When  a  newly-pnrchased  slave  was  first  brought  into  the  house  he 
wa»  i»laeed  before  the  hearth,  where  his  future  master,  mistress,  and 
fellow  servants  poured  baskets  of  ripe  fruit,  dates,  fifTs,  filberts,  wal- 
uuts,  «S:c.,  upon  his  liead  to  intimate  that  he  was  come  into  the  abode  of ' 
plenty.  He  then  joined  with  his  fellow-slaves  in  feasting  on  the  bouii- 
tie«  thus  showered  upon  him,  and  the  occasion  was  eonvertetl  into  a 
general  merry -making. 

The  food  of  slaves,  as  might  be  expected,  was  usually  of  an  int>rior 
quality.  Thus  the  dates  grown  in  Greece,  which  ripened  but  imper- 
fectly, were  approf)riated  to  their  use,  and  if  wine  was  given  them,  it 
wa«  a  kind  made  of  the  husks  of  grapes,  which  after  they  hnd  been 
pressed  were  laid  to  soak  in  water  and  then  pressed  again.  The  indig- 
nities to  which  slaves  were  sometimes  subiected  is  indicated  by  the 
practice  of  some  parsimonious  masters,  who  compelled  them,  while  em- 
ployed at  the  kneadiug-tiougb,  to  wear  a  broad  collar  like  a  wheel, 
which  prevented  them  from  eating  the  dough  by  rendering  it  imiiossi- 
b\e  for  them  to  bring  their  hands  to  their  mouths. 

'  :  the  emi)loyments  of  female  slaves  were  included  the  turning  of 
t!  carrying  water,  and  sometimes  the  still  more  laborious  work  of  | 

cuLiiii;:;  wood,  besides  the  ordinary  domestic  occupations.  A  male  slave 
Qjiualij^'  attended  his  master  ujmn  a  journey  to  carry  his  baggage,  both 
Inivcling  on  foot.  Some  masters  weut  accompanied  by  two  such  slaves^ 
bnt  this  was  considei'ed  a  mark  ot  luxurious  habits. 

There  are  some  instances  of  communities, by  express  stipulation,  en- 
tering formally  into  a  state  of  slavery,  btit  with  the  reservation  of  certain 
ri;;hts.  Thus  the  Maryandinians  submitted  to  the  citizens  of  Heraclea, 
to  Ik*  their  perpetual  serfs,  stipulating  only  that  they  should  always  be 
fhrnished  with  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  never  be  sold  out  of  the 
^>,i  »^t ;  V  The  penestaj  of  the  Thcssalians  also  appear  to  have  assumed 
IL-  lie  status  by  a  formal  compact  which  reserved  to  them  impor- 

tant in  :>  tleges,  among  which  was  that  of  owning  |)ropertjj\  Many  of 
tberu  attained  consulerable  wealthy  ami, according  to  Euripides,  they 
Wt  :  times  of  very  ancient  families. 

i  the  serfs  or  slaves  were  divided  into  several  classes.  Those 
of  Uii*  cities  were  called  Ohrysorjetie,  or  "bought  with  gold;"  tht^se  of 
the  country  were  cal'ed  Apbamiotie,  from  their  being  bomni  to  the 
A|>harnia%  or  estates  of  the  landed  proprietors.  The  hitter  are  supposed 
to  liave  been  the  descendants  of  the  aborigiual  inhabitants  of  the 
torn  the  Dorian  invaders  had  reduced  to  servitude,  and  were 
-  called  Clarota?,  either  from  the  fact  that  they  had  been 
divideU  among  the  concpierors  by  lot,  or  else  from  being  located  on  tlio 
lotit  of  the  citiisens,  which  were  called  Claroi.  The  Mnoj  or  Mnoa  Avere 
bomUmen  belonging  to  the  state,  and  cultivated  the  public  lands.  They . 
Wt?«\*  compelled  to  furnish  the  body  of  the  citizens  a  certain  sum  of 
iDOiit^yt  as  well  as  a  portion  of  their  flocks  and  herds  and  agricultural 
pTtKltice.  They  were  prohibited  fix>m  carrying  arms,  and  excluded  from 
ibc  gymnasia. 

T      ''      Cretan  city  of  Cydonia,  during  certain  festivals  of  Hermes, 

tl:  were  left  masters  of  the  plac4',  and  had  the  ri^ht  to  chastise 

:iy  free  citizen  who  intruded  himself  among  them.    lu 

;  Crete  customs  prevailed  siuiilar  to  those  of  the  Koman 

«^liu  ii«4:U|  Lhe  mastei^s  waiting  upon  tho  slaves  as  domestics,  while  the 
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lattfT  carocued  and  took  their  ease  in  the  eojayment  of  the  Hermaean 
fe^TaL  Oa  the  whole,  it  seems  |»rohabje  that  the  treatment  of  slaves 
in  Crete  was  milder  than  in  any  other  Done  state. 

Toe  serf^  of  the  STiarcsans  weie  called  KiHicyni,  and  were  so  namer- 
Ofu  that  the  expresskni  ** mofe  in  nnmba-  than  the  Kiliicyrii''  passed 
into  a  fffOTerbu  They  appear  to  hare  lived  in  the  country,  coltivating 
the  laiMl  like  the  Cretan  Mnoa.  nndlat  last  their  numbers  inspired  them 
with  eonrage,  when  they  assaulted  and  drove  out  their  masters,  retain- 
ing; possession  of  Syracuse. 

The  £[atanoooph<»i  were  kept  in  bondage  by  the  people  of  Sicyon, 
who  compelled  them  to  assume  a  meiin  and  ^aaUd  appearance,  and  to 
wear  skeepskiu  cloaks,  in  order  that  they  might  be  deterred  from  enter- 
ing the  city  by  the  ridicule  of  the  rabble,  to  which  this  uncouth  cover- 
ing would  expose  them. 

The  serfs  of  the  Arcadians  were  called  Prospelat^,  and  are  said  to 
have  numbered  about  three  hundred  thousand.  Their  treatment  appears 
to  have  been  more  lenient  than  that  of  persons  of  the  same  class  in  many 
other  parts  of  Greece,  since  they  are  found  at  public  festivals  sitting  at 
table  with  their  masters,  eating  of  the  same  food  and  drinking  from  the 
same  cup. 

Speaking  in  general  terms,  the  life  of  a  slave  in  Greece  would  appear 
to  have  formed  no  exception  to  the  general  exx)erienceof  mankind  as  to 
the  condition  of  a  servile  class.  Sir  William  GelFs  account  of  the  resi- 
dence of  a  wealthy  Greek,  **  surrounded  by  the  stable  and  ranges  of  low 
buildings,  occupied  by  the  servants  and  cattle,~  recalls  to  mind  the  rows 
or  clusters  of  negro  shanties  near  the  sivacious  mansions  of  the  wealthy 
southern  planter ;  and  the  pracnce  of  measuring  out  to  the  slaves  a 
d^ly  or  weekly  allowance  of  food,  which  was  followed  upon  many 
southern  plantations,  had  its  counterpart  among  the  Greeks,  whose 
white  slaves  were  probably  less  liberally  fed  than  the  colored  slaves  of 
the  South.  According  to  Boeck,  their  diet  consisted  almost  wholly  of 
grain,  (chiefly  barley,)  of  which  the  usual  allowance  was  a  chcenix,  or  a 
little  less  than  one  quart  per  diem. .  Aristophanes  says  that  the  male 
domestics  of  a  Greek  household  had  one  common  sleeping  apartment^, 
called  the  koiton,  and  the  beds  of  servants  generally  consisted  of  mats 
maile  of  ntshes,  broom,  and  the  down  of  reeds.  As  in  our  own  South- 
ern States,  so  in  Greece,  slaves  occasionally  lived  apart  from  their 
masters,  working  on  their  own  account,  and  paying  to  their  roaster  a 
IK>rtion  of  their  earnings,  and  sometimes  they  were  able  to  save  enough 
to  purchase  their  freedom.  The  aggregate  number  of  freedmen  in 
GrwxMi  was  probably  much  greater  in  proportion  to  the  population  than 
in  tlio  South,  where  the  barrier  of  race  distinction  was  added  to  the 
ordinary  obstacles  to  the  elevation  of  the  subject  class. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  events  in  the  history  of  the  working 
claHHCH  of  Greece  is  the  memorable  measure  of  Solon,  known  as  the  Sei- 
sachtheia.  Wlieri  the  great  Athenian  lawgiver  came  to  the  archon- 
ship  in  the  year  594  B.  C,  he  found  the  majority  of  the  rural  population 
of  Attica  weiglied  down  with  debt  and  despondency.  The  rich  were  pi-o- 
prietors  of  the  greater  part  of  the  soil,  which  the  Thetes  cultivated  as 
dependent  tenants,  paying  the  proprietors  a  stipulated  part  of  the  pro- 
duce. Jn  these  payments  they  had  fallen  greatly  in  arrears,  and  thus,  as 
well  as  through  loans  of  money,  bad  sunk  so  deep  in  debt  that  it  was  not 
possible  for  them  to  extricate  themselves.  The  law  gave  the  creditor 
power  over  the  body  of  the  debtor,  as  well  as  those  of  his  minor  sons 
and  daughters,  and  thus  large  numbers  of  the  Thetes  were  falling  from 
freedom  into  slavery.    At  the  same  time  a  great  number  of  the  smaller 


erties  of  Attica  were  heavily  mortgaged,  and  marked  by  stone  pil* 

irs,  tDscTibed  with  tbe  nanje  of  the  lender  aud  the  amount  of  the  loan. 

lese  mortgages  were  iu  many  instances  foreclosed,  and  not  only  were 

3e  mortgaged  hinds  taken  from  their  proprietors,  but  the  latter  tnem- 

?lves,  together  with  their  families,  were  frefjaently  reduced  to  slavery. 

}l\  some  this  unhappy  lot  had  fsdlea  through  the  unjust  decisions  of 

irrupt  judges,  and  the  condutst  of  the  rich  iu  ad  their  dealiuga  with 

this  class  of  people  is  described  as  having  been  thoroughly  unprin- 

tipled  and  rapacious.    To  such  a  |>itch  had  this  evil  arisen  just  before 

teolou  became  arch  on,  that  the  law  could  no  longer  be  enforced.     It  was 

luder  such  circumstances  that  the  celebrated  lawgiver  resorted  to  the 

^measure  above  named.      ^*  The  relief  which  it  afforded,"  sa^'s  Orote, 

**  was  complete  and  immediate.     It  canceled  at  once  all  Uiose  contracts 

iti  which  the  debtor  had  borrowed  on  the  security  of  either  his  person 

or  of  his  land  ;  it  forl)ade  all  future  loans  or  contracts  in  which  the  i>erson 

of  the  d€»htor  wuspledgud  as  security;  it  deprived  the  creditor  in futuixj 

"  >f  all  power  to  imprison  or  enslave  or  extort  work  from  his  debtor,  and 

roniined  him  to  an  etl'ective  Judgment  at  law  authorizing  the  seizure  of 

khe  proi)erty  of  the  latter;  it  swept  olf  all  the  numerous  marked  pillars 

tram  the  landed  properties  in  Attica,  and  left  the  land  free  from  all  past 

icl»ims;  it  liberated  and  restored   to  their  full  rights  all  those  debtors 

Who  were  actually  in  slavery  under  previous  legal  adjudication,  and  it 

t?Feu   provided  the  means — ^we  do  not  know  how — of  repurchasing  iu 

foteigu  latlds,  and  bringing  back  to  a  rcntnved  life  of  liberty  in  Attica^ 

aiany  insolvents  who  had  been  sold  for  exportation.     And  wiiile  Soluii 

IfoHmde  every  Athenian  to  pledge  or  scU  bis  own  person  into  slavery,  he 

Itouk  ji  step  further  iu  the  same  direction,  by  forbidding  him  to  pledge 

~  eh  his  son,  his  dau^^bter,  or  an  unmarried  sister  under  liis  tutchigt^ 

fpting  only  the  case  in  which  either  of  the  latter  might  be  detected 

hi  nijcbJiHtity.'^ 

Uoc  of  the  most  beuefleent  provisions  of  the  above  law  was  that 
wliicb  forbade  all  future  loans  or  contracts  iu  which  the  tjcrsou  of  the 
debtor  was  pledged  as  security  ;  but  although  this  remained  iu  force  in 
Atticti,  the  lending  of  money  upon  the  body  of  the  debtor  continued  to 
"  B|»ntcticed  in  other  Grecian  states  ;  while  even  the  pledging  of  agiicul- 

'  implements  was  forbidtlen. 
^n  interesting  subject  to  treat  in  this  connection  would  be  the  pro- 
I  virion  made  for  the  poor  in  the  Grecian  states.     It  will  be  sufficient, 
r,  to  say  that  in  Athens,  at  least,  the  habit  of  depending  on  tho 
1  assistance  ap|»ears  to  have  been  one  of  the  hrst  decided  symp- 
^loms  ut  the  de<'ay  of  the  commonwealth  ;  while  there,  as  well  as  else- 
e^  and  particularly  in  Spaila,  the  conceutratiou  of  wealth  in  few 
lis  and  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of  the  dependent  i)oor,  were 
lly  followed  by  a  decline  in  the  old  manly  tpialities  of  the  people, 
litninished  at  once  their  ability  and  their  disposition  to  delend  their 
lliberty  and  their  national  independenc*^. 

LABOE    IN    ROME. 


Tn.-.r  i.-ia  been  said  as  to  the  coudition  of  tlie  industrial  arts  in 
fpply  iu  the  main  to  their  coudition  in  Italy  during  the  his- 
IN-  leut  Kome.    From  the  rude  state  in  which  they  are  found  in 
fly  days  of  the  city,  they  progressed  iu  the  course  of  centuries  to 
ivelopment;  and  if  the  Romans  themselves  possessed  iu  a  very 
^gree  the  artistic  faculty  for  which  the  Greeks  were  so  distin- 
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gnished,  they  enjoyed  in  indnstry  and  art,  no  less  than  in  philosophy 
and  letters,  the  assistance  of  Hellenic  genius. 

It  is  impossible  to  treat  of  labor  and  the  condition  of  the  working- 
classes  among  the  Eomans,  withont  referring  to  the  political  status 
of  the  plebeians,  the  history  of  whose  struggles  for  a  humane  law 
of  debtor  and  creditor,  for  a  fair  division  of  the  public  lands,  and  for 
the  prerogatives  of  citizenship,  is  virtually  the  history  of  the  early 
struggles  of  the  working-people  of  Rome  for  the  rights  of  men. 

The  members  of  this  class  probably  comprised  the  descendants  of 
conquered  tribes  originally  inhabiting  the  district  in  which  Rome  was 
founded,  as  well  as  those  in  the  surrounding  region,  who  at  a  somewhat 
later  date  voluntarily  placed  themselves  under  the  powerful  protection 
of  that  city ;  and  in  early  times,  particularly  under  the  kings,  they  were 
doubtless  subjected  to  severe  oppression.  They  were  admitted  to  no 
share  in  the  government,  or  in  the  social  and  religious  rights  which 
belonged  to  the  privileged  order ;  but,  from  the  earliest  times  of  which 
we  have  any  account,  they  were  distinguished  from  the  slaves  of  a  Bo- 
man  household  by  the  possession  of  personal  freedom,  the  right  to  hold 
property,  and  the  liberty  (which  was  denied  to  the  aristocratic  order)  to 
exercise  handicraft  trades  for  their  own  benefit  Their  immunities,  how- 
ever, were  at  first  secured  to  them,  not  by  law,  but  by  the  protection  of 
the  patricians,  toward  whom  they  occupied,  individually,  the  position  of 
clients.  Thus  every  plebeian  was  originally  the  client  or  dependent  of 
some  patrician ;  but  gradually  they  acquired  recognized  civic  rights, 
and  the  status  of  "client"  was  transferred  to  subjects  of  more  recent 
acquisition,  to  whom  no  rights  of  citizenship  had  as  yet  been  accorded. 

The  sixth  of  the  kings,  Servius  TuUius,  is  said  to  have. divided  the 
lands  which  he  had  won  from  the  Yeians  and  Etruscans  among  the 
plebeians,  whom  he  also  sought  to  elevate  politically  by  the  creation  of 
a  new  general  assembly — that  of  the  centuries,  in  which  both  classes 
should  be  comprehended.  Tbe  plebeians,  however,  do  not  appear  to 
have  acquired  any  material  increase  of  political  power  from  this  meas- 
ure. In  the  early  years  of  the  republic  the  patricians  generally  figure 
as  men  of  family  and  civic  honors,  residing  in  the  city,  but  holding  do- 
mains in  the  territory  belonging  to  the  state,  which  at  this  period  ap- 
pears to  have  been  monopolized  by  the  patrician  order.  The  plebeians 
at  the  same  time  appear  to  have  been  small  farmers  and  tradesmen,  me- 
chanics, &c.,  while  they  also,  as  in  earlier  times,  contributed  th^ir  full 
quota  to  the  armies  of  tbe  stiite.  Their  poverty  often  reduced  them  to 
the  necessity  of  borrowing  from  their  patrician  superiors,  whose  incomes 
were  in  many  cases  largely  derived  from  usury.  The  creditor  had  the 
power  to  enslave,  imprison,  scourge,  starve,  or  even  take  the  life  of  the 
debtor  who  failed  to  meet  his  obligations;  and  if  there  were  several 
creditors  of  one  person,  they  could,  if  they  chose,  divide  his  body  among 
them.  Instances  of  extreme  cruelty,  such  as  beating,  imprisonment  in 
loathsome  dungeons,  and  slow  starvation,  were  not  infrequent,  while 
many  unfortunate  debtors  were  sold  into  slavery  or  reduced  to  servitude 
under  their  creditors.  The  harshness  of  the  law,  and  of  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  enforced,  seemed  all  the  more  outrageous  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  inability  of  the  debtor  to  meet  his  engagements  often  arose 
from  his  having  to  neglect  his  own  affaii*s  while  performing  military  ser- 
vice for  the  state  in  wars  which  the  patricians  had  provoked.  It  was  a 
case  of  this  kind  which  formed  the  immediate  occasion  for  the  secession 
of  the  plebeians  to  the  Mons  Sacer,  sixteen  years  after  the  expulsion  of 
the  kings  5  that  is,  A.  U.  0. 260.  A  veteran  who  had  served  his  country 
with  honor  and  lost  his  property  in  the  wars,  having  been  scourged  by 
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his  creditor,  exbibitwl  fais  gory  back  to  the  populace,  wliose  iudij^ation 

tir?<t  tourid  vent  in  the  snuimary  release  of  tbo«e  who  were  ensUived  tor 

^iiebt,aDd  then  in  the  manner  above  indicated*     At  the  point  mentioned, 

ihich  was  di«»Uint  two  miles  from  Home,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Tiber 

ftnd  the  Anio,  the  plebeians,  who  had  chosen  themselves  generals,  and 

marched  out  under  arms,  threatenecl  to  settle  and  found  a  new  city. 

iThe  patricians  wore  at  first  disposed  to  set  them  at  defiance,  but  in  the 

Ivnd  listened  to  wiser  counsels,  and  decided  to  make  terms  with  theui 

I  rsither  tlian  allow  the  commonw*ealth  to  bo  split  asunder.    Jt  is  believed 

that  on  this  occ^ision  wim  founded  the  Tribunate  of  the  Plebs^  the  x>oo- 

pk-  acquiring  the  right  of  nominating  two  tribunes  annually,  who  were 

toliiive  a  veto  upon  the  decrees  of  the  senate  and  to  protect  the  per- 

mm\\  liberty  of  the  commons^  for  which  purpose  they  were  to  keep  their 

hotiwsopen  day  and  night  to  receive  every  application  for  assistance. 

According  to  Livy  and  Cicero,  this  secession  did  not  result  in  a 
r^miRsion  of  debts  or  in  a  change  of  the  law  of  insolvency  ;  yet  it  is 
iioumible  that  the  relation  of  debtor  and  creditor  no  longer  forms  the 
chief  Hubject  of  contention  between  the  two  orders,  from  which  it  •seems 
prvbiible  that  some  amelioration  in  the  condition  of  the  former  class 
waiiR'cured.  Nearly  half  a  century  later  a  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables 
pttirnk'd  tliat  the  debtor  should  be  allowed  thirty  days  within  which 
lie  miglit,  through -the  help  of  his  friends,  or  the  pity  of  the  populace, 
acrinire  the  means  of  meeting  his  obligations.  At  the  end  of  this  period, 
if  be  hud  not  succeeded  in  obtaining  tlie  required  amount,  he  wasdeliv- 
enetl  tn  tbe  creditor,  who  put  hiui  in  chains  and  brought  him  before  the 
pmfdi  cm  thi*ee  consecutive  market  days,  the  amount  of  his  debt  1>eing 
pnbiisheih  in  the  hope  that  some  rich  spectator  would  take  pity  on  him 
uruliliH^liarge  his  debt.  In  the  absence  of  such  relief  he  was  sold  iuto 
8hi\«*ry,  or  his  head  might  be  exacted  as  the  forfeit  of  his  poverty. 
Grailually,  however,  the  extreme  severity  of  the  law  was  relaxed,  and 
Jft  lljc  year  of  the  city  424  it  was  decreed  that  in  future  the  person  of 
ifionum  citiy.en  should  be  liable  to  slavery,  but  that  his  property  alone 
'  Hid  be  subject  to  seizure.  The  debtor  might,  however,  be  committed 
toprijsou,  and  to  avert  this  f^ite  many  voluntarily  became  the  slaves  of 
tlieir  creditors,  though,  probably,  with  certain  re^served  rights  obtained 
by  Kfiecial  stipulation. 

Tile  distribution  of  land,  which  in  all  places  and  times  has  had  the 

most  intimate  relation  to  the  wellbeing  of  the  w^orking  classes,  was 

'  '     *?('  subject  of  fierce  contention  between  the  patricians  aud  pie- 

.:  Kome;  and  the  members  of  the  former  class  did  not  scruple 

Ltuir-kurt  to  the  moat  extreme  measures  in  defense  of  their  monopoly. 

JA*^  tlieTepnblic  extended  her  dominions  a  portion  of  the  territory  of  each 

!'d  tribe  was  colonized  by  lloman  citizens,  who  were  thus  bound 

interests,  as  well  as  inclined  by  sentiment,  to  defend  the  new 

kitiou.    Considering  how  circumscribed  was  the  original  territory 

DiDf\  this  mode  of  disposing  of  her  surplus  population  must  have 

ibated  much  to  the  industrial  prosperity  of  her  people,  at  the  same 

|lUiit  it  formed  a  most  important  element  in  tbe  polity  by  which  she 

klidated  her  growing  power.    The  following  account  of  the  manner 

■If  ')"^  llomans  disposed  of  thelands  acquired  from  the  conquered 

II  Fosbroke-8  **  Treatise  on  the  Arts,  Manufactures,  Manners, 

nuiions  of  the  Greeks  and  Komans:^ 

HiIb  wore  not  gratuitous ;  if  the  coloniat  bad  not  enfflcieDt  money  to  pur- 

Kirtimi  whic'li  fell  lo  him  be  fanned  it  for  the  beuefit  of  the  conujionwjiaUli, 

•rvf  fOVMr nope rior  tcu nut.     Ititt  thi^  rp^olatjnii  fi^gunled  the  coltivat^'d  land»  ;  tboj^o 
vMcil  w«re  wutc.  or  which  lay  on  aa  €X£H>5eil  frontier,  were  generally  gratuitously 
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conferred;  yet  like  thereat  they  were  snbjeot  to  the  hardens  of  the  state;  thus  they 
annaally  yielded  one-fifth  of  the  produce  of  the  trees,  one-tenth  of  the  grain,  and  a 
certain  tax  for  cattle.  The  quantity  of  this  public  land  in  each  colony  varied  accord- 
ing to  the  conditions  on  which  the  colony  was  originally  secured.  If  the  natives  had 
voluntarily  submitted,  two-thirds  of  the  territory  were  generally  left  to  them,  one- 
third  only  being  divided  among  the  victors.  In  no  case,  howev^er,  do  the  people  ap- 
pear to  have  possessed  more  than  seven  jugera  each  ;*  where  the  territory  was  much 
circumscribed,  only  two ;  the  surplus  remained  at  the  disposal  of  the  state,  and  was 
either  farmed  for  its  benefit,  or,  if  more  defenders  were  necessary,  it  was  assigned  to 
new  settlers.  In  general,  however,  there  was  always  a  considerable  portion  anas- 
signed.  For  what  follows,  the  reader  will  be  prepared.  This  sorplus  was  soon  en- 
grossed by  the  patricians,  who  farmed  the  revenues  arising  from  it,  viz,  who  ofifered 
so  much  for  the  produce  of  the  soil  for  five  years,  the  period  for  which  the  public 
lands  were  invariably  let ;  at  the  end  of  the  five,  they  had  only  to  renew  the  contract. 
If  to  this  we  add  that  by  judicial  forfeiture,  in  default  of  issue,  and  through  other 
causes,  the  portions  of  many  among  the  resident  coloni  would  devolve  to  the  states  we 
shall  not  be  surprised  that  the  territory  which  the  patricians  took  such  care  to  engross 
was  greatly  augmented.  In  the  same  degree  we  shall  be  prepared  to  expect  the 
dimiuution  of  tye  allotments  originally  made  to  the  oolonu  As  the  members  of  each 
family  multiplied,  as  the  children  were  admitted  to  co-inheritance,  the  portion  origi- 
nally held  by  each  (it  was  two  jugera  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Rome,  and 
seven  in  the  more  distant  colonies)  would  be  split  until  the  multiplied  portions  would 
be  inadequai;e  to  the  support,  not  merely  of  a  lamily,  but  of  an  individual.  We  can- 
not, therefore,  wonder  at  the  complaints  which,  from  the  third  century  after  the  foun- 
dation of  Rome,  were  so  loudly  uttered,  that  the  patricians  held  most  of  the  pablio 
land,  while  the  plebeians  were  generally  reduced  to  utter  destitution.  Nor  was  this 
the  worst.  The  patricians,  as  the  beads  of  government,  showed  a  shameful  partiality 
to  their  own  order  by  exempting  their  lauds  from  the  burden  of  the  one-tenth  to 
which  they  were  liable,  while  those  of  the  plebeians  remained  subject  to  it.        •  • 

Among  the  agrl  (public  lands)  there  were  many  distinctions  corresponding  to  their 
nature  and  uses.  The  ager  campascuus  was  the  common  or  pasture  land  to  which  we 
have  alluded ;  the  ager  decumanus  was  the  tithcable  land,  that  is,  the  public  land 
subject  to  the  annual  tenth  of  produce  required  by  the  state.  All  Sicily  was  in  this 
predicament.  "  Omnia  ager  Sicilioj  decumanus  est,"  says  Cicero.  The  ager  effatw  was 
the  place  where  the  Augurs  unfolded  the  fates.  The  ager  occupaUmuSy  which  was  va- 
cant, whether  in  virtue  of  default  by  inheritance  or  by  revocation,  or  by  judicial  for- 
feiture, might  be  occupied  by  an^  one  who  farmed*  it  from  the  state,  or  to  whom  the 
state  conceded  it.  In  fact  the  highest  bidder  was  generally  preferred  at  the  end  of  a 
lustrum,  and  would  indeed  always  have  been  preferred  had  not  the  more  powerful 
nobles  combined  to  intimidate  other  bidders,  and,  consequently,  to  obtain  it  on  their 
own  terms.  The  ager  vestigalis  was  the  land  which  paid  money-rent,  on  the  condition 
of  receiving  the  produce  in  kind ;  the  tenth  of  the  com,  the  fifth  of  the  orchards, 
trees,  cattle,  wool,  &c.  Any  one  who  ofiered  at  a  public  auction  the  highest  price 
during  five  consecutive  years  for  the  produce  of  a  district  comprised  in  the  limits  of 
the  agrarian  law,  was,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  successful  bidder.  He  paid 
in  money  for  the  produce  yielded  by  the  land,  and  for  the  privilege  of  disposing  of  it 
at  pleasure;  and  lie  always  gave  sureties  for  the  punctual  fulfimnent  of  nis  engage- 
ment. 

In  the  year  of  the  city  269,  the  first  agrarian  law  was  proposed  and 
carried  by  Spurius  Cassias,  but  its  execution  was  thwarted  by  the  patri- 
cians, who  ultimately  wreaked  their  vengeance  on  its  author  by  an 
accusation  that  during  his  consulship  he  had  made  too  favorable  terms 
with  the  national  enemies,  and  had  sought  to  make  himself  tyrant  of 
his  native  city,  upon  which  charges  he  was  declared  guilty,  scourged, 
and  beheaded.  The  tribune  Genucius  (A.  U.  O.  286)  made  an  effort  to 
secure  the  same  end — a  more  equitable  uistribution  ot  the  public  lands — 
and  presented  an  impeachment  against  the  consuls  for  having  frustrated 
the  provisions  of  the  law ;  but  he,  too,  appears  to  have  fallen  a  victim 
to  patrician  malice,  being  suddenly  found  dead  in  his  bed.  In  the 
account  which  Livy  gives  of  the  agrarian  agitation  of  this  period,  he 
represents  the  tribunes  as  proposing  a  series  of  laws,  all  of  which  were 
successfully  resist^^d  by  the  patricians,  whereas  Dionysius  of  Ilalicar- 
nassus  states  that  during  the  consulship  of  Spurius  Cassias  the  senate 
passed  a  general  law  for  the  division  of  the  public  lands,  but  that  the 

*The  jugerum  was  2d,000  square  feet,  or  about  -^  of  an  acre. 
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Hccessive  consuls  wotild  never  cany  it  into  effect.    lie  represents  that 
solemn  conipjiet  between  the  senate  and  the  plebeians  was  broken, 
tlxl  that  the  eiVorts  of  the  tribunes  were  exclusively  directed  townrd 
curing  tbe  execution  of  the  existing  law.     It  is  evident,  however, 
bat  the  i)lebeians  continued  to  gain  streF)«,^th,  and  in  the  year  of  the 
ilty  iJ77,  (B.  0.  377,)  the  tribunes,  Licinius  and  Bextius,  were  able  to 
(irry  an  apcrarian  law  by  which  it  was  provided  that  no  citizen  should 
hoitl  (or  farm  the  revenues  of)  more  tlian  oWjugera  (about  320  acres)  of 
[the  public  lands.     From  those  who  held  more  than  this  quantity  the 
1  fftdileii  were  to  take  the  surphis  and*  divide  it  amon^  the  plebeians  at 
the  rjite  of  ^even  juffcra  to  each  family.    The  game  law  limited  the  num- 
Wr  of  slaves  who  ini^ht  be  employed  on  the  lands  so  divided,  and 
(mjoiiied  on  the  holders  of  land  the  employment  of  Italians  and  free- 
man.   It  also  enacted  that  no  cili/-en  should  turn  into  the  common  pas- 
tiin?  more  than  one  hundred  head  of  cattle,  or  five  hundred  of  sheep,  &c., 
each  to  be  snbject  to  a  certain  tax  payable  to  the  jniblic  treasury. 

U  WAS  during  the  same  year  that  the  plebeians  achieved  the  great 
charter  of  their  liberties  in  the  decree  that  one  of  the  consols  should 
alwavRlie  a  member  of  their  order;  but  it  was  not  until  the  year  388 
that  a  [plebeian  consul  was  formally  appointed,  Sextius  himself  being 
tlie  firnt  to  hold  the  oftice,  The  triumph  of  the  plebeians  became  still 
more  conjplete  in  the  year  415,  wheu  tbe  plebeian  dictator,  Publilius 
Philo^  t-arried  enactments  making  the  decrees  of  the  popular  assemblies 
(coraitia  of  tbe  tribes)  obligatory  on  the  whole  peojjle,*  permitting  both 
of  tbe  consuls  as  well  as  the  pnetors  to  be  jjlebeiansj  and  requiring  that 
tbt*  censors  should  be  cho3en,  one  from  each  class. 

From  this  time  the  two  orders  were  substantially  merged  into  one; 
batai*  the  dominion  of  the  republic  was  extended  over  adjacent  states, 
tbe  Dcwly^conqucred  Italians  fell  into  a  position  somewhat  analogous  to 
tiiat  which  the  plebeians  had  formerly  occupied,  though  distinguished 
from  the  latter  by  very  marked  dilfeieuces.  Indeed  the  military  neces- 
gitiesof  the  state  dictated  a  policy  calculated  to  consolidate  the  iiihab- 
itautsof  the  peninsula  into  one  nation,  and  inclined  the  Komans  to 
advaiice  them  gradually  to  a  participation  in  civic  rights. 

Tho  three  centuries  intervening  between  the  secession  of  the  Plebsto 
theMous  Sacer,  (A,  U,  200,)  and  the  entrance  of  the  legions  into  Asia 
ek\'m  years  after  the  close  of  the  second  Punic  war,  embrace  the  finest 
I  portions  of  Koman  history,  when  considered  with  reference  to  the  vir- 
[toeH  of  the  people.  During  this  period  there  were,  indeed,  instances  of 
iry  and  extravagance,  but  labor  was  held  in  honor,  and  poverty  was 
^en  dignified  with  the  highest  stations.  *'  If,  on  the  one  hand,"  says 
iciruy^  (Histoire  des  Koaiaius.)  "a  Itutiuins  must  be  degraded  from  the 
fO»te,  (B.  0.  275,)  notwithstanding  his  two  consulships,  a  dictatorship, 
uU  a  triumph,  for  possessing  t^en  pounds  of  silver  plate  when  he  was 
led  no  more  than  eight  oiiuces  ;  if  tlie  consul  Posthumius  compelled 
'  legionaries  to  reap  bis  corn,  or  to  clean  his  woods  •  Attilius  Serru- 
the  other,  received  the  consular  purple  behind  his  plow ;  Rega- 
boogh  twice  consul,  possessed  no  more  than  one  little  field  in  the 
m  district  of  Pupinia;  and  Curius,  like  Fabrieius  anil  /Emilias 
prepared  his  simple  meal  with  his  own  hands,  in  wooden  vessels. 
ime  Curias  retnsed  the  gold  of  the  8amuites;  Fabricius  that  of 
t;  and  Cineas,  (the  ambassador  of  the  latter,)  introduced  in  the 

itlth]  by  Buma  autijorit>cf»  fbat  rhtSLi  ikcrcea  tir  phbittvita  did  not  acquire  tho 

v!^  UQtil  the  adoptiou  of  fhi;  Lex  IlurUHitia,  in  Lh<3  year  4t>6,  or  IJ,  C,  2^t^; 

list  evident  that  tliis  nitiasure  either  gave  to  tho  phhisvita  increased 

luiiLTged  tbe  nuuiber  of  objt?cts  with  reference  to  which  tbey  might  be 
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senate,  imagined  tbat  he  saw  before  him  an  assembly  of  kings.  •  •  • 
There  was  union  becaase  there  was  equality ;  because  an  aristocracy  of 
blood  was  no  longer  recognized,  nor  was  more  honor  paid  to  that  of 
foitune.'*  Cincinnatus,  once  consul  and  twice  called  to  the  dictatorship, 
after  delirering  his  country  from  her  enemies,  retired  to  his  little  tract 
of  land,  (only  four  jtf^ra  in  extent,)  upon  which  he  maintained  himself 
by  the  labor  of  his  own  hands.  Fabricius,  consul  and  victorious  gen- 
eral, cultivated  his  one  little  field  without  the  assistance  of  slaves ;  and 
Manius  Curius,  the  conqueror  of  Pyrrhus,  refused  the  share  of  booty 
and  the  hityjugera  of  land  ofi'eredby  the  people  in  gratitude  for  his  great 
services,  deeming  such  liberality  excessive.  He  thought  it  a  xeproach 
to  a  senator,  an  ex-consul,  or  even  a  victorious  general  to  whom  u  ]>ublic 
triumph  had  been  accorded,  to  i)ossess  more  than  fifty  jugera  of  land, 
and  regarded  as  dangerous  to  the  state  that  citizen  for  whom  even  seven 
jugera  would  not  sufiSce.  Accordingly  the  latter  quantity  was  all  he 
would  himself  accept,  this  being  the  amount  of  land  then  assigned  to 
each  plebeian  family.  In  the  year  of  the  city  436,  Eegulus,  theu  com- 
manding the  army  in  Africa,  wrote  to  the  situate,  asking  for  his  recall, 
on  the  ground  that  the  manager  of  his  seven  jti^era  at  Pupinia  was  dead ; 
that  the  hired  man  had  run  away,  carrying  the  farming-implements 
with  him,  and  that  unless  his  farm  was  cultivated  he  would  be  unable  to 
support  his  wife  and  children.  The  senate  ordered  his  land  to  be  tilled, 
and  his  farming  implements  to  be  replaced  at  the  expense  of  the  state, 
which  also  assumed  the  responsibility  of  providing  for  his  family, 
leaving  him  in  Africa  to  conquer  a  peace  with  Carthage.  '^  In  those 
happy  times,"  says  Pliny, ''  the  earth,  exulting  to  see  herself  cultivated 
by  the  bauds  of  triumphant  victors,  seemed  to  make  new  efforts,  and  to 
produce  her  fruits  in  greater  abundance.'' 

From  such  instances  as  have  just  been  given,  coupled  with  the 
minute  division  of  the  soil  which  is  known  to  have  prevailed  during 
the  period  under  consideration,  it  may  be  iuferre<l  that  although  there 
were  slaves  and  hired  laborers  among  the  Ilomans  at  that  time,  the 
labor  of  the  country  (especially  in  agriculture)  was  mainly  performed 
by  free  citizens  working  on  their  own  account.  Their  labor  may  have 
been  severe  and  their  mode  of  living  far  from  luxurious,  but  in  their 
enjoyment  of  personal  independence  tlie  men  among  whom  the  conquer- 
ing legions  of  Eome  were  recruited  must  have  occupied  a  position 
vastly  superior  to  that  of  the  proletariat  of  modern  times.  As  late  as 
the  year  of  the  city  575,  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  was  almost  exclu- 
sively performed  by  proprietors  and  free  laborers.  This  is  positively 
stated  by  Cato  the  elder,  who  in  the  same  connection,  says:  "Our 
fathers,  when  they  wished  to  designate  a  good  citizen,  were  accustomed 
to  refer  to  him  as  a  good  coloqist  (one  settled  on  the  public  lands)  and 
a  good  farmer ;  for  these  are  the  laborers  who  furnish  the  bravest  and 
most  robust  soldiers.  The  profit  which  is  derived  from  the  cultivation 
of  the  earth  is  the  most  honorable,  the  most  durable,  and  the  least  cal- 
culated to  give  cause  for  censure  or  excite  envy."  Oato  himself  is  rep- 
resented as  having  worked  in  the  fields  with  his  men,  with  whom  he 
also  sat  at  table,  eating  of  the  same  food  and  drinking  of  the  same 
wine. 

But  in  the  later  years  of  his  life  (which  terminated  A.  U.  605)  the 
simple  habits  of  Cato  were  a  protest  against  the  incoming  tide  of  luxury 
and  corruption  rather  than  an  indication  of  the  manners  of  the  period. 
The  severe  and  protracted  struggle  with  Carthage,  fthe  second  Punic 
war,)  which  closed  A.  U.  653,  was  quickly  followed  by  the  wars  with 
Philipy  AntiochuSy  and  Perseus.    Greece,  Asia  Minor,  and  Syria  were 
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J  J  brought  nnder  the  sway  of  Borne,  and  poured  their  wealth  into 
lap«  The  small  homesteads  whose  proprietors  had  fdUen  on  distant 
Ids  were  rapidly  merged  into  larger  properties  and  mouopolized  by 
36  moneyed  aristocracy  of  Bome^  who  replaced  the  free  cultivators  of 
ormer  times  with  slaves  purchased  In  foreign  markets,  or  bronght  in 
by  victorious  commanders  as  a  part  of  the  spoils  of  war.  Throughout 
€xtc»DwSive  districts,  particularly  in  Southern  Italy,  this  substitution  was 
U  but  complete ;  while  in  other  sections  of  the  country  the  competition 
"  the  great  landholders  and  their  hordes  of  servile  laborers  drove 
tiOQsands  of  small  proprietors  from  an  occupation  which  they  no  longer 
»und  profitable  to  seek  a  subsistence  by  *^  petty  merchandise  and  handi- 
rafts,  by  the  sportula,*  or  by  the  distributions,  wholly  or  in  part  gratui- 
Ljus,  of  bi^^ad,  wine,  and  oil,  made  regularly  by  the  state,  and  enhanced 

tjionally  by  maf*:istrates,  or  candidates  for  the  magistracy." 
It  was  under  such  circumstances  tbat  Tiberius  Gracchus,  traversing 
ne  plains  of  Etruria,  and  observing  with  dismay  tbe  decline  of  agricub 
,  the  substitution  of  pasture  for  arable  land,  and  the  frequent  aban- 
imeut  of  fields  and  farms,  conceived  tiie  idea  of  obtaining  the  pas- 
sage  of  a  new  agrarian  law.  Elected  tribune  in  the  year  of  the  city  G31, 
he  ifuec*eeded  in  this  design,  but  was  killed,  together  with  three  hundred 
of  hm  adherents,  in  the  tumults  precipitated  by  the  eflbrt  to  carry  the 
into  execution.  His  younger  brother,  Caius,  was  for  a  time  the 
e^sful  leader  of  the  popular  party,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  im- 
uit  reformatory  legislation;  but  he,  too,  fell  a  victim  to  the  ven- 
itice  of  the  Koman  plutocracy,  and  in  the  course  of  filteen  years  the 
iie;i^ures  of  the  Gracchi  were  formally  repealed. 

That  the  lapse  of  the  half  century  ending  aboi^t  this  time  witnessed  a 

fery  great  change  in  the  industrial  organization  and  social  condition  of 

Ithe  lUiman  peo]»le  admits  of  no  doubt.    The  splendid  military  orgauiza- 

[tionof  tbe  republic  still  remained,  but  it  wa.s  destined  soon  to  become 

the  iL^nshT  rather  than  the  servaut  of  the  people.    Within  a  century  and 

a  li  the  entrance  of  tbe  legions  into  Asia,  Bonie  received  her 

tvr^i    ^       r,  and  thenceforward  the  ascendancy  of  the  military  over 

tlie  civii  power  became  only  the  more  firmly  establi^died  as  time  wore 

<MW   ilore  than  once  in  the  course  of  succeeding  centuries  the  senate, 

vliich  iu  tbe  eyes  of  the  embassador  of  Pyrrhus  had  seemed  an  assem- 

Wj  of  kings,  meekly  accepted  the  ruler  selected  by  the  praetorian 

cohorts,t  while  at  a  later  day  armies  recruited  from  distant  provinces, 

»ml  serving  perhaps  on  the  remotest  frontiers  of  the  empire,  competed 

fa' the  honor  of  dictating  to  the  "  mistress  of  the  world  ^  the  wearer  of  her 

imjierial  purple.     Under  Augustus  and  Tiberius  the  empire  was  indeed 

gre^it,  pnjsperous,  and  in  the  main  well  governed.    After  a  long  eclipse 

ito  glory  was  restored  under  Vespasian  and  Titus,  to  be  again  obscured 

•Thi»  yfng,  a  ^ift  of  TictnaU  TD&de  daily,  nsually  in  the  morniug^  by  the  rich  to  a  cer- 
*~^OQ]iiberof  dependeDts.    In  one  of  the  satires  of  Jnveual  may  Iw  fonnd  n,  lively 
veatibnle  crowded  with  doiieudewts,  each  attended  by  a 
"U  to  r«M:eive  the  vii&ud»  and  keep  tliom  Lot  whil«  tuoy 
k6t<?bett  of  tbe  sutirUt  are  not  loo  lii{;lily  colored,  w© 
*  '    14  of  tbe  lower  diK^aes  derived  tbeir  whole 

ligh-born  did  not  sonijde  to  tDi'reasc  tbeir 
.„.      :.. :.-:i.ju3  profiiiiiion  of  the  rich  and  vain. — {An* 
Uoman  Antu^uUies.) 

^y  of  troops  matituted  by  Angnatus  to  protect  his  per&on, 

PlDd  caJlfd  by  tiiut  niunc  in  imitation  of  the  prtrtoria  coAors,  or  aelect  tro<ip,  which  at- 

raoditd  the  perioa  of  tbe  pr<FUrr  or  eeneral  of  tbe  Roman  army.    Their  origiDal  tmm- 

her  WU6  nine  or  t4^n  tlioosand,  which  was  SQljaec^uently  increased  to  six  teen  thoiiaaiid. 

Their  finror  was  conrted  even  by  the  most  powerfal  of  the  emperors^  many  of  whom 

refB  tbeir  own  creatons,  and  li:iblL'  to  be  deposed  or  put  to  death  at  tbeir  pleasure. 

i   £ 


iuwiption  of  a  p-pnt  man's 
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voder  Domitian.  shine  out  anev  under  Nenra,  and  remain  nndimiked 
thnxiglioat  tlie  long  and  ilinstriooa  reigna  of  Trajan,  Hadrian,  AiitomK 
nna,  and  Anrelios.  Bat  the  ancient  freedom  of  the  people  existed  ii# 
longer*  and  the  character  of  the  government  depended  mainly  on  ttio 
personal  qnalities  of  the  soTcreign. 

SLATEKY  IN  ROME. 

That  this  great  change  in  the  political  oonditiou  of  the  Boman  people 
was  largely  promoted  by  the  increase  of  slavery  and  the  concentration 
of  wealth  there  is  no  room  for  doabt.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the 
number  of  slaves  was  never  so  large  as  the  language  of  a  majority  of 
writers  oh  Etoman  history  would  lead  one  to  infer.  In  the  earlier  cen- 
turies ot  the  repnblic  the  number  was  comparatively  small,  as  has  already 
been  indicated.  It  is  estimated  by  Dareau  de  la  Malle,  in  his  «'  Political 
Economy  of  the  Romans,"  that  in  the  year  of  the  cit.v  529  the  ft-ee  popu- 
lation of  that  portion  of  Italy  corresponding  to  the  duchies  of  Modeoa 
and  Lncca,  the  grand  dachy  of  Tuscany,  the  States  of  the  Church,  and 
die  late  kingdom  of  Naples,  (exclnsive  of  Sicily,)  was  to  the  slaves,  free- 
men, and  peregrini^  combined  as  26  is  to  23.  Yarro,  writing  fully  a 
century  later,  and  after  the  number  of  slaves  had  been  largely  increased, 
states  that  ^*  all  the  lands  are  cultivated  by  freemen,  or  slaves,  or  a 
mixture  of  these  two  classes.  The  freemen  cultivate  their  lauds  either 
with  their  own  labor  or  that  of  their  children,  (as  is  the  case  with  most 
of  the  small  proprietors,)  or  by  the  employment  of  hired  men  and  day- 
laborers  during  tbe  basy  seasons,  such  as  haying,  harvest,  and  the  vin- 
tage, or  by  using  the  labor  of  operariij  (persona  who  sold  tbeir  services 
for  a  stipulated  time  in  payment  of  debt.)  *  *  I  say  of  all  the  lands  in 
general,"  continues  Yarro,  ^*that  it  is  more  profitable  to  cultivate  the 
unhealthy  districts  with  paid  workmen  than  with  slaves,  and  that  even 
in  healthy  localities  tbe  heavier  labors  of  tbe  country,  such  as  the  har- 
vest, the  gathering  of  fruits,  and  the  vintage  should  be  committed  to 
wage-laborers."  A  law  of  Julius  OsBsar  required  stock-raisers  to  emplof^ 
firee  inhabitants  of  the  country  to  the  number  of  one-third  of  their  shep- 
herds and  herdsmen,  the  object  being  to  arrest  tbe  decline  of  the  fi*ee 
population,  which  was  probably  more  rapid  and  more  noticeable  in  the 
grazing  districts  than  in  other  portions  of  the  country.  It  has  already 
been  said  that  the  substitution  of  slaves  for  free  laborers  and  small  pro- 
prietors was  at  first  most  extensive  in  the  southern  part  of  the  penin- 
sula ;  and  it  appears  from  the  testimony  of  the  younger  Pliny  that  in 
cisalpine  Oaul,  at  least  in  that  portion  a(\jacent  to  Lake  Oomo,  slave- 
labor  was  not  commonly  employed,  even  in  the  time  of  Trajan.  Indeed, 
tike  statement  of  Pliny  is  that  the  use  of  slaves  in  agriculture  was  abso- 
lutely unknown  in  that  part  of  the  country.  In  the  towns  and  cities 
tbey  were  largely  employed  by  capitalists  in  carrying  on  trades  and 
manuflGM^tures,  one  citizen  of  Borne  having  had  as  many  as  five  hundred 
employed  in  the  various  trades  connected  with  the  erection  of  buildings. 
The  domestic  service  in  Boman  households,  as  well  as  in  those  of  the 
other  cities  of  the  peninsula,  was  performed  almost  exclusively  by  persona 
of  this  class,  from  the  ancillcB  or  personal  attendants  of  a  wealthy  mistress 
to  those  engsged  in  tbe  coarsest  drudgery.  In  thrifty  families  the  domes* 
tic  work  included  a  large  amount  of  spinning  and  weaving,  as  well  aa 
flio  making  of  garments— labors  which  were  superintended,  and  to  some 
extent  shared,  by  the,  mistress  herselfl 

*Th0  psregrini  embrsoed  those  olasses  of  free  neideots  who  were  not  Somaa 
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Among  a  people  who,  at  one  period  of  tbeir  history,  gave  to  the  cred- 
itor the  power  to  impriaon,  starve,  scourge,  or  even  take  the  life  of  bU 
debtor,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  laws  would  afiTord  any  ay  stem- 
atic  protection  to  the  slaves.  Cases  there  were  in  abundance  where 
slaves  were  treated  with  kiudne^,  and  even  pampered  in  luxury,  but 
the  class,  as  a  rule,  were  subject  to  severe  oppression  and  hard^ip. 
We  read  of  their  working  in  tbe  field  in  chains,  yarded  by  armed  re- 
tainers of  the  great  proprietors,  their  owners,  while  at  night  they  wero 
huddled  in  crowds  into  buildings  which  were  at  once  dormitories  and 
prisons.  This  close  guard  was,  perhaps,  most  common  in  the  cases  of 
large  gangs  of  slaves  who  had  been  recently  imported.  Speaking  of 
tlie  general  ti^atment  of  this  ela.^s,  Bureau  de  la  Malle  mys :  ^^  The  maa- 
ters  imposed  on  their  slaves  a  rigorous  celibacy,  and  they  were  never 
permitted  to  enter  into  matrimonial  relutions  with  the  free  classt^s.  The 
moderate  price  of  adult  slaves  mjule  it  more  proti table  to  buy  them  than 
to  bri  Dg  them  u  p»  Considered  as  beast  s  of  burden  or  of  draught,  they  were 
either  used  or  abused  at  tLe  pleasure  of  their  masters.  The  iuhumazi 
calculation  of  avarice  found  proht  in  destroying,  by  excessive  labor,  an 
animated  machine,  which  it  was  sure  of  being  able  to  replace  at  a  small 
co^U  Very  olten  (horrible  thing  to  contemplate !)  thoy  were  profitable 
to  thmr  masters  in  proportion  to  the  pitiless  severity  of  their  servitude.'* 
In  tbo  same  connection  he  describes  them  as  being  **  ill  clad,  ill  lodged, 
ill  fe^j  and  condemned  to  vvoik  in  the  mines,  to  grind  wheat  and  other 
^miiiis,  (by  hand,)  and  to  perform  the  severest  and  most  unhealthy  la- 
burs,  in  the  marine,  in  manufactures,  and  in  the  various  processes  of 
iudustry.^  In  the  time  of  Varro  the  custom  of  forbidding  marriage 
among  the  slaves  appears  to  have  been  somewhat  nxodified.  ^^As  to 
Ibose  who  tend  the  flocks  in  the  mountains  and  in  the  woods,"  says  this 
author,  ^*  many  proprietors  have  thought  it  advantageous  to  avssignthem 
wtven,  who  toUow  the  flocks,  pre|mre  the  meals  of  the  shepherds,  and 
render  tliem  more  attentive  to  their  duties.  But  it  is  necessary  that 
ilietie  women  should  be  rabust,  of  good  constitutions,  and  equal  to  men 
io  tbeir  power  of  enduring  labor.^ 

Among  the  Romans,  as  well  as  in  more  recent  timea,  the  prices  of 
olaveaof  course  varied  according  to  the  relation  of  demand  and  supply, 
and  accortling  to  the  age,  sex,  health,  strength,  beauty,  intelligence,  and 
cUsfio^tion  of  the  slave;  but  the  medium  pric^  of  a  slave  adapteti  to 
agrknltural  labor,  or  the  practice  of  one  of  the  common  mechanical 
trttdeBw  is  all  that  need  be  here  considered.  In  the  foUowiug  sentence 
PliDf  indicates  the  usual  price  of  slaves  in  his  time,  and  also  that  of  a 
skive  valet  of  a  sohiier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  *^  So,  then,"  says  he, 
**  they  bell  a  bird  at  the  price  of  a  slave,  and  even  for  more  than  the 
pnM  of  a  valet,  for  a  white  nightingale  is  sold  at  6,000  sesterces,'^  (about 
•8S7.)  Plutarch  states  the  average  price  of  a  slave  employed  in  agri- 
oittttral  labor  in  the  sixth  century  of  llome  at  1,000  drachmas,  or  about 
iSDS^  Pretroneos  and  Fortuaatianus  mention  1,000  denarii,  or  say  $150, 
9m  the  reward  offered  at  Rome  for  the  return  of  a  fugitive  slave;  but- 
tkm  otify  shows  that  the  value  of  the  slave,  for  whom  the  rewtird  was 
offteed^  was  considerably  in  excess  of  $150,  and  is  all  the  more  iodefl- 
ntCe  ftom  the  ftict  that  the  occupation  of  the  slave  is  not  mentioned. , 
Tlie  price  of  a  slave  in  the  time  of  Antoninus  and  Commodes  is  indi- 
tmtasd  by  the  following  expression  of  Scafvola :  '^  Si  debeas  decern  miilia 
(ELl:i)aut  hominem  f  which  implies  that  10,000  sesterces,  or,  8ay,$380| 
about  equal  to  the  price  of  a  man.  Juvenal  appraises  a  fisherman 
atGfOUU  sesterces,  and  Horace  estimates  the  value  of  a  burnisher  at 
BDur  at  8,000  sesterces.    A  law  of  Honorius  and  TheodosiuSy  dat^  ia 
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the  year  400.  provided  that  Romans  Rold  as  slaves  who  desired  to  ro- 
cover  their  liberty,  should  either  pay  to  the  purchaser  the  price  he  bad 

Siven  for  them,  or  else  should  give  five  years'  labor.  From  this  Bureau 
e  la  Malle  infers  that  the  price  of  a  ^lave  was  then  equal  to  five  year^ 
l^bor :  but  as  the  purchase  of  a  slave  ordinarily  implied'  the  purchase 
of  aR  his  labor  to  the  end  of  his  life,  the  law  in  question  must  have  been 
intended  to  prevent  the  perpetual  enslavement  of  the  class  of  persons 
referred  to.  Such  a  law  would  necessarily  limit  the  price  of  slaves  en- 
titled to  its  benefits  to  the  equivalent  of  five  years'  labor ;  but  the  infer- 
ence that  this  was  the  ordinary  market  price  at  the  time  the  law  was 
enacted,  is  contrary  to  probability. 

Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the  enfranchisement  of  slaves, 
which  frequently  took  place  in  the  ancient  world.  In  Rome,  during  the 
first  three  centuries  of  the  republic,  the  number  of  enfranchisements 
appears,  however,  to  have  been  somewhat  limited.  Bureau  de  la  Malle 
estimates  the  number  of  freed  people  in  the  year  529,  in  a  total  popula- 
tion of  nearly  6,000,000,  at  60,000 ;  but  with  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  slaves  there  came  an  increase  in  the  number  of  enfranchisements ; 
and  in  the  latter  days  of  the  empire,  especially  after  the  adoption  of 
Christianity,  the  number  of  freed-i)eople  was  very  large. 

FREE  LABOR. 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  in  the  best  days  of  the  republic  the 
labor  of  agriculture  was  in  great  part  performed  by  small  proprietors, 
working  on  their  own  account,  many  of  whom  were  among  the  most 
eminent  citizens  of  the  state.  In  the  mechanical  trades  the  case  was 
different,  such  occupations  being  forbidden  to  those  who  enjoyed  full 
citizenship,  and  left  to  the  slaves,  freedmen,  and  peregrini. 

The  data  from  which  to  determine  the  wages  of  free  labor  in  the 
earlier  period  of  Roman  history  are  very  meager ;  but  some  idea  of  the 
prevailing  rates  may  be  gathered  from  what  is  known  as  to  wages 
among  the  Greeks,  and  in  the  Greek  colonies  of  Southern  Italy  at  this 
time.  M.  Bureau  de  la  Malle  reaches  the  conclusion  that  from  the  close 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  (B.  O.  404  and  A.  U.  0.  350,)  the  price  of  a 
day's  work  for  a  hod-carrier,  farm-hand,  gardener,  miller,  cari)enter,  or 
mason,  was  scarcely  one-third  less  than  the  average  price  of  the  same 
kind  of  work  in  France  at  the  time  he  wrote,  or,  say,  between  1830  and 
1840.  The  wages  of  minors  in  the  year  of  Rome  710  have  been  esti- 
mated at  about  9^  cents  a  day  ;  this  estimate  being  based  upon  a 
passage  of  Polybius,  in  which  that  author  states  the  product  of  the 
labor  of  40,000  men  employed  in  the  silver-mines  of  Garthagena,  in 
Spain,  at  25,000  drachmas  a  day.  An  inscription  found  at  Eskihissar, 
in  Asiatic  Turkey,  (supposed  to  be  the  ancient  Stratoniceia,)  preserves 
an  edict*  issued  "by  the  Emperor  Biocletian  in  A.  B.  301,  or.  according 
to  some  authorities,  in  A.B.  303,  which  established  a  schedule  of  prices 
for  a  large  number  of  articles,  as  well  as  for  various  kinds  of  labor,  and 
forbade  any  person  to  charge  more  than  the  fixed  rates  on  x>ain  of  death. 
The  denomination  of.  the  money  in  which  the  various  prices  are  stated 
is  expressed  by  the  sign  ^,  which  has  been  decided  to  represent  the 
denarius.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  this  cannot  be  the  denarius  of 
silver,  which  between  A.  XJ.  0. 486  and  707  varied  fh)m  31 J  to  16  cents ; 
and  Bureau  de  la  Malle,  agreeing  with  the  learned  Italian  antiquarian. 
Count  Borghesi,  is  undoubtedly  correct  in  believing  it  to  be  the  denarius 

*  A  portion  of  the  same  edict  "was  found  by  Mr.  L.  Vescovali,  of  Borne,  on  a  stone 
in  the  possession  of  a  gentleman  residing  at  Alz,  in  Savoy. 


of  copper,  of  which  the  first  meutiou  occurs  in  the  works  of  Flavius 
~7opisc'usi,  who  lived  at  Eonie  at  the  time  of  Diocletian  and  Constantine 
!)hloru6.    The  value  of  this  coin  was  about  half  a  cent  in  our  money, 
ad  it  is  at  this  rate  that  the  prices  of  labor  fixed  in  the  edict  referred 
are  converted  in  the  following  table  : 

I  tbo  agricultttnil  laborer,  per  diem ^...,.,, .«tO  12^ 

fo  the  9toue'ni2L8on... •»...*,, 2S 

I  the  laborer  ou  inside  work  in  hoosets...... ......,*,, ,  ,...  25 

po  the  maker  of  mortar...... ..........•.^,.. *..  )iB 

£0  the  worker  iu  maibio..*. 30 

fo  the  worker  in  mosaic.... ,,,.-.. .--.-- 30 

to  the  wall-painter .,..- 35 

ro  the  figDre-paiQter,  per  diem 75 

to  the  ooach^maker .* .- 2I& 

to  the  ironsiBith 25 

[0  the  baker.,,- *...., 25 

ro  the  ehipwriii^bl  on  fiea-vefisels.... , 30 

fo  the  flhipwriji^bt  on  river-vesaeU .,*. ..--.  25 

fo  the  driver  of  a  camel,  an  aas,  or  a  mule  of  harden,  with  food. 10 

to  the  fthepherd,  with  food 10 

hearer,  with  food,  pf»r  bead -...^..,, 01 

111  for  work  on  hard  braiw**  by  the  pound...-....., 04 

Iht  ...  *^'^  "  -.ri.  ;rv  vo|HM3r,  by  the  pound.. *.-.•-. 4.. .....^..  03 

to  the  ini;  s,  with  fo4)d»  i>er  diem.,.. .-,,-—...-.. 35 

iToth«i\iir  d,  per  diem.... ^.......  l^i 

To  the  scftvciiger,  u  itb  loud*  per  diem 12i 

*  Ttj  the  nrmorf^r  fnr  rentnring  the  edge  to  o  sword .....-.,.,,.,.  12i 

Toll  ,'    111  ug  a  helmet 12i 

Tu  :  iLiganax * 03 

Tf>  ^  liue  vest 03 

*!(''  LC  on  a  coarser  vest ..,.._. 02 

To  :  ,  '  to  teach  letters,  for  each  boj,  per  month 25 

T*f»  tiOiuu,  tor  eaeh  boy,  per  month... **•*•,- 37^ 

*tci  Lii  or  antiquary^  for  each  seholar,  per  month...*  ..«..•.*... ......  25 

Toiiii  i.prjv  i>r  Latin  grammaiiaiif  and  to  the  geometriciau,  for  each  BchohiTf 

K-T  month 100 

Tott»  nrftfnr  or  Kr^nhiuf   for  cach  scholar^  pcr  mouth I  0# 

T^*^  I  for  an  application  to  the  court *. 1  25 

'J"*'  1  u)^  of  the  cause 10  00 

^"  litteudiug  at  the  pablio  baths  and  taking  care  of  the  clothing  of 

fur  each  bather 01 

Apaggage  of  Plaatus  indicates  that  previous  to  A.  U,  C.  536,  the  pay 
of."  '  "t  ?Ttrry-inan  in  the  Koman  array^was  three  anes  per  diem;  bat 
i^  i  that  t)ie  real  amount  was  3J  ases,  or  100  ases  per  nionth. 

Thtu^  v>rt^Miially  eontaiued  a  Roman  pound  of  copper,  (about  .72  of  a 
pomal  avoirdupois;)  but  for  thirty  or  forty  years  prior  to  A.  U.  C.  536, 
itewd^'ht  had  been  two  ounces,  and  hence  it  is  probably  the  as  of  this 
^^ight  to  which  the  author  above-named  refers.  This  coin  wsis  subse- 
qaeutly  reduced  to  an  ounce,  and  still  later  to  half  an  ounce,  but  the 
_pi»)'of  tbe  soldier  was  maintained  at  one-third  of  a  denariusj  or  about 5 
\  per  diem.    Poly  bias,  who  wrote  his  history  in  the  early  part  of 

ksereuth  centnry  of  Eome,  (thirty  or  forty  years  before  the  Pai^irian 

lftwrf*duce<l  the  weight  of  the  as  to  half  an  ounce,)  states  that  the  daily 
pttjT  of  tlie  lioman  soldier  was  then  5  ases.  This  would  be  five-six- 
Mutlis  of  a  denariuH,  but  the  actual  pay  was  probably  one-Lhird  of  a 
dmarUtu  nr  T^  mes,  the  writer  having  fallen  into  the  common  practice 
lof  Ji  L^'  to  give  the  fraction.    Suetonius  makes  the  statement  that 

c  «i^r.**f  doubled  the  pay  of  the  troops,  and  the  rate  fixed  by  this 
appears  to  have  been  maintained  at  least  until  the  death  of 
as,  when,  according  to  Tacitus,  the  pay  of  infantry-men  was  10 
r  or  five-eighths  of  a  denarim  per  diem*    Their  pay  was  further  raised 
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■iid^r  Domitiaii  to  13}  a$e8  or  five-sixtha  of  a  denarius  a  day,  which 
was  equal  to  25  deHoriij  or  aboat  $3.75  per  month. 

These  snccesAive  aogmentations  of  pay  were  dae  to  varioas  oaoaea^ 
anoDg  which  may  be  mentioned  the  depreciation  of  money  in  conae- 

Sence  of  its  increaaed  abnadance,  the  decay  of  agricnltarcy  and  the 
lling-off  in  the  free  population.  In  the  latter  days  of  the  empire  the 
increasing  disinclination  of  the  citizens  to  engage  in  the  military  servico 
made  it  necessary  to  pay  still  higher  rates,  bat  as  these  rates  had  little 
relation  to  the  wages  of  labor  it  is  not  necessary  to  inquire  into  them. 

In  regard  to  the  cost  of  the  chief  necessaries  of  life,  the  information 
afforded  by  Roman  authors  is  scarcely  more  abundant  or  satisfactory 
than  that  which  relates  to  wages.  The  price  of  wheat,  however,  is  given 
for  various  epochs.  Thus  Pliny  states  that  in  A.  IT.  0.  298,  327,  345, 
.  and  504  wheat  was  famished  to  the  people  by  the  authorities  at  1  a<  per 
modius ;  but  up  to  the  year  of  the  city  485,  if  not  later,  the  as  was  one 
Boman  pound  of  copper,  or  about  .72  pound  avoirdupois,  whereas  be- 
tween that  date  and  A.  IT.  G.  665  it  was  gradually  reduced  to  half  an 
eonce,  or  one  twenty-fourth  of  its  original  weight.  From  this  it  results 
that  the  prices  sometimes  mentioned  as  having  prevailed  in  early  times 
seem  much  lower  than  they  really  were.  The  modius  being  a  measure 
of  very  nearly  one  peck,  the  cost  of  a  bushel  of  wheat  would  be  about 
2.88  pounds* of  copper,  which  is  equivalent  in  weight  to  about  120  of  the 
copper  cents  of  the  United  States,  such  as  were  coined  under  the  act  of 
January  18, 1837  ;  its  value  in  silver  or  gold  could  only  be  determined 
by  ascertaining  the  relative  values  of  the  three  metals  at  the  dates  men- 
tioned. 

In  the  Oratio  Fmmentaria  Cicero  states  that  the  price  of  wheat  in 
Sicily,  in  the  times  of  Yerres,  fluctuated  between  15  and  18  sesterces  the 
medimnus,  or  from  37 J  to  45  cents  a  bushel ;  the  sesterce  then  being 
eqitivalent  to  about  3^  cents,  and  the  medimnus  to  1^  bushels.  In  the 
next  century  (A.  U.  C.  818)  the  rate  of  three  sesterces  the  modius,  or, 
say  45  cents  a  bushel,  is  referred  to  as  a  very  poor  price.  Adopting  an 
average  price  oi  4  sesterces  the  modius,  or  about  60  cents  a  bushel,  as 
the  basis  of  calculation,  M.  Dureau  de  la  Malle  estimates  that  in  the 
later  days  of  the  Roman  republic  the  ratio  of  a  given  weight  of  wheat 
to  the  quantity  of  silver,  which  was  its  equivalent  in  value,  was  1704  to  1. 

Under  the  emperors  the  pnce  of  grain  was  greatly  augmented,  and 
famines  were  not  infrequent.  Of  these  public  calamities  several  occurred 
during  the  reign  ot*  Augustus,  and  that  of  the  year  759  \vas  especially 
severe ;  while  under  Tiberius  the  dearth  of  breadstuffs  was  almost  con- 
tinuous, and  their  prices  very  high.  Tacitus  states  that  in  the  year  of 
Some,  772,  this  emperor  fixed  a  maximum  price  upon  wheat  sold  to  the 
poorer  classes,  and  re-imbursed  the  merchants  for  their  loss  by  adding  2 
sesterces  the  modius,  or  about  30  cents  a  bushel,  to  be  paid  out  of  Sie 
imperial  exchequer.  After  the  burning  of  Home  under  Nero,  at  a  time 
when  public  charity  api)eared  to  be  the  only  means  of  averting  insur- 
rection, the  price  of  wheat  was  put  down  to  3  sesterces  the  modius,  or 
45  cents  a  bushel.  Tacitus  refers  to  this  ns  an  act  of  extraordinary 
munificence,  showing  that  the  rate  in  question  was  probably  very  fyr 
below  that  of  the  market.  From  figures  furnished  by  Pliny  the  elder^ 
who  died  in  A.  D.  79,  it  appears  that  in  his  day  common  unbolted  wheat 
flour  or  meal  was  worth  at  the  rate  of  about  i^  cents,  coarse  bolted  floor 
about  5  cents,  and  flour  of  the  finest  quality  about  10  cents  per  pound. 
These  figures  appear  to  warrant  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Jacob  that  ^^  the 
price  of  bread  in  Eome  when  Pliny  lived  seems  to  have  been  nearly  the 
same  or  a  little  lower  than  it  usually  is  in  our  day  in  London." 
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Beference  has  already  been  made  to  the  prices  fixed  by  the  edict  of 
Diocletiao,  as  preserved  in  the  inscription  of  Eskihissar,  (or  Stratoniceta^) 
The  edict  sets  fotth  that  the  prices  of  commodities  have  exceeded  all 
bounds ;  tbieiLt  the  frenzied  desire  for  gain  is  not  moderated  by  plentffol 
barvests,  or  an  abaodance  of  provisions ;  that  in  towns  and  cities,  and 
even  upon  the  highways,  the  spirit  of  piilage  everywhere  pnrsnes  the 
armies  of  the  empire,  and  that  the  soldier  is  sometimes  deprived  of  his 
entire  pay,  as  well  as  of  tbe  imperial  largesses,  by  the  engrossing  of  a 
single  article.  **  Moved  by  these  considerations,''  continues  .the  edict, 
^  we  have  deemed  it  our  duty  to  fix  for  onr  entire  empire  a  scale  of 
prices,  wbich  in  years  of  scarcity  may  restrain  avarice  within  proper 
limits." 

The  inscription  contains  a  long  list  of  articles,  of  which  the  most  im- 
ixnrtant  are  embraced  in  the  following  table,  the  Boman  measures  being 
converted  into  their  nearest  American  equivalents,  and  denarii  reduced 
to  our  currency  at  the  rate  of  half  a  cent  to  the  denarius : 

yinecar,  per  gaUon $0  21 

Salt,  per  bushel^ 1  36 

PmI^,  perponodt 

Berff,  per  poand 

Goat's  fleshy  or  mattoDy  per  poand 

Laid,  best  qnality,  per  pound 11^ 

Tha  best  bacon-ham  of  Westphalia,  or  the  Cerdagne 13 

Freab  saasages  of  beef,  per  ponnd 06 

Saofloned  and  smoked  saasages  of  pork,  per  ]>ouDd IIA 

Seaaooed  and  smoked  sausages  of  beef,  per  ponnd 06t 

A  fiatted  cock  pheasant 1  25 

ACatted  hen  pheasant 1  00 

A  wild  cock  pheasant.... 62|- 

A  fat  goose 1  00 

Cbickens 30 

Docks 20 

Hare '- 75 

Rabbit 20 

Fleab  of  the  wild  boar,  per  pound .«. IH 

Fleah  of  the  stag,  roe  or  doe,  per  ponnd OB^ 


Seeking  piff,  per  pound lli 

Lamb  or  kid,  per  pound OHi- 

Botter,  per  pound lit 


Lamb  or  kid,  per 

Batter,  perpounu 

fiea-fish  of  tne  best  quality,  per  pound li 


daeond-rate  sea-fish,  per  pound 11 

Baat  river-fish,  per  pound 

Seoood-rate  rivBr-fish,  x>er  pound . 

Salt  fish,  per  poand 04j 

QjaUirSfper  lOfi 50 

Dry  cheese,  per  ponnd 08^ 

LaUaces,thebest,5for 02 

Lettoe^s,  second  rate,  10  for 02 

CaoliflowerB,  the  best,  5  for 02 

Camliflowers.  second  rate,  10  for 02 

Beet-roots,  the  largest,  5  for 02 

Beetpfoots,  second  rate,  10  for 02 

Oreen  onions,  the  best,  25  for 02 

Qreeo  onions,  second  rate,  50  for 02 

Cmenmbera,  tiie  best,  10  for 02 

Caoaoibans  seeond  rate,  20  fw 02 

]fe]oiia»large,2for 02 

Mekma,  second  rat  e,  4  for 02 

Watermelons,  4for 02 

Kldae7-bettui,<intbe8heU,)25podsfor 02 

Ctodan  aqiaragiis,  per  bundle  of  25 03 

-^IbegiuaitttgriiitliiBesasls  denoted  by  the  sijpi  F.  H.,  which  is  bellered  to  represent  a  moAiuB  and 
m  htlir  Foeiog  labetitated  tat  V  throogh  an  error  of  the  eBgraver. 

ffThe  qaanUtj  used  in  the  inscription  is  the  Italian  poonC  which  has  been  proved  by  Pdre  Secohi  to 
to  tlM  ■*■•  as  the  Bsoian  poimd,  and  is,  therefore,  equal  to  aboat  .79  pound  avoiidnpoiti 
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K|(Ris4  for |0  OS 

rftniil|Mi  (Uriiett  ftiso)  per  buDfUa  of  25 03 

"A|ml«w,thebeHtMBUian,  or  *  *  *  * 08 

AppW  iN*rond  rut4s  i20  for 08 

HmallrrnnploH,  40for 02 

YoUow  itUiiiiis  tho  laTKViit,  30  for 08 

Yellow  pluiiiH,  necond  rate,  4U  for 08 

roniO|{niiiRtoN,  tho  largc«t,  10  for 04 

roiiiotfrannti^A,  m»roiid-rato,  20  for 04 

Kljcmtho  lHiit,26  for •   08 

Kigis  M^o^tiHl-mUs  40  for 08 

l>Ati«.tho  lK»Ht,8  for 08 

ItHtiNi,  Rocond-ratOi  l(i  for 08 

/VifNiNf«r,  (mimllor  datt^VJTi  for 08 

Prif^l  tl«»,\K>  for 08 

A  t\\\\\t  iiiadoofotght  gtmt-»kiuH 3  00 

A  itillow  of  the  Hol^wt  aud  lar};ej»t  kind 3  00 

('d7i>r  ^iHHUd)  for  muleteers  or  tield-laborers,  of  the  bust  fashion,  vithoat 

wixU 60 

Shooj«  for  pat  nriaiiA,  eallwl  c%ttct  i 75 

A  wimtor*«rt»/«<7ir 50 

A  iMiir  of  ^tmion'M  ea/iiiir SO 

A  {>air  of  niK(  ie  <loubl(^-««diHl  ^aUi*\r,  \, Uullio  tJioe^ >  for  lueu . . .  • 40 

A  puir  of!*injjlo-»*^W  ditto...* 85 

f iti/.^Ar.  for  ^ omen,  wh h  double  o\-hide  s<>le 25 

(;«7Jt<>r.  for  women,  wish  sin jjle  ox-hide  sole 15 

Anubt;ii-v  Mddlo 8  50 

A  bruUe  lor  a  hors** 50 

.\  bridle  for  a  nuile 00 

A  |v**'k*A«Mle  for  a  mule 1  75 

A  paek-Mddle  lor  an  aw 1  85 

A  jvAok>JMddle  tor  a  eaiiiel 1  75 

W  heat ,  V  »"**'«■» P J  »*^w  i>ari ly  do i .ioiNl. » 
Kx'A  v"*'^'^'l*tion  ^vjrtlv  drfa^W..^ 

1trn)!«Hl  millei.  |vr  bnshoV I  08^ 

\Vh»^le  nnUets  wr  bn*hel 5li 

rattu\  ^H^r  buMio*4 5lS 

n\>e  siV4t.  ivr  b'.ishr: I  OSX 

Infrror  *^vlt. « aVtesl  sx-a :"*;,;'. a  .  jmt  b;i.0.ie4 30jf 

llmiMHl  l>^>ftr.*,  ivivK'.nVi 1  02JW 

\Vh*ve  K>an^  p«»r  bnsho  ■ 61ti 

liMxt'-K^v^ibttsN* 1  oaJSf 

l^ij>k\l  jvAK  ^>er  br.<.^ ' 1  OrfL 

WlKve  pivax.  )'»«^r  bo>bv ; 61t| 

iV«^fk  rvr  b;i>lM ' JK^f 

KxWx  l^cAn^ss^in.p,'?  busV.i:   1  03^ 

linMv^l.  )>»^r  b;i>4>«'-4 1  53^ 

Sw*«'.:;r.-..  )HT  b:>s*... : 8  04A 

He«rr.p^«ys^.  "jx^t  V.n^»  *    51  Jj 

I'^alorroar.  ^  .:^f .  r*er  ca'*?."*:* 1  05 

tW  ^ -.w  of  tS^  Jv*i  ^aa.: ix   tv-:  ca".  -.v.. . . :, tM 

t^  % \TH  <<  H(\Nxn*va3 A  <; ■.■.*.;;>  .  *.>i:  c*-'»»:. 56 

l^w»!J.  m-T^r .'../ d? 

l^atVj  ^;?w  ,^^  AJiva ^ 

iVw  ia')<s;  » arrw 14 

J^«^l».. , V^  I'^UiT.  Sin-:         OT 


^  lin^  <^^«i«iK^ii;^^  7>«r.'!c>.;. ;:  i>  ^V.:  Vr^.^x^::  ;i)jN  ::#<•  m:<>$  fixed  bj 
myiMaiaTi  ^•ncw  «$  «  vAtc  KXish  u\^  u^v^ .  Ttn  iv^u'u  *s  in:AT  hare  been 
lMk4|^K'^&»  ^•f**  T*x  obtvk  pr^x^»^4^^r.  *r.;  T^r*v.i?.x-  si,"Jir;c;T :  ai>d  after 
vamnsr  ywj^wm^  h^  ^ftr-r^f^aVA^v.rjil  i-^nishmrr.:  i.^r  x  i^Vi;i:iaD$  oi  t^  edict. 
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ferrecl  from  that  of  speltf  a  bearded  ^xiio  sometimes  ranked  as  a  varied 
of  wheat,  but  of  a  rather  inferior  quality* 

The  average  price  of  wheat  under  the  reigns  of  Constautioe,  Gonataii*^ 
tias,  Julian,  and  Valeiititiian,  A*  D.  306  to  37o,  was  tixed  at  ooe  golidns 
of  gold  per  ten  inodii^  or  from  $1,33  to  $1.20  per  barbel,  according  to  tUo 
valae  of  the  ttoUduji.    This  price  was  an  average  derived  from  data 
ooveriug  a  considerable  number  of  years, 

THE  ROMAN  TRADES  UNIONS. 


Ainont^  the  most  itUereHting  of  the  facts  which  tend  to  throw  Tight  upon 
tlie  condition  of  the  working  classe^s  of  liome  must  be  included  those 
which  relate  to  the  trade-unions*  The  '•  History  of  the  working  and 
bnr^hrr  classes,"  by  M.  Adoiphe  Granier  de  Cassaguac,  contains  an 
iu'  _:  sketch  of  these  organizations,  of  which  the  following  is  a 

«x>  .  ion : 

It  is  related  by  Plutarch,  in  his  life  of  Numa,  that  this  king  estab- 
lished at  Kome  tlie  corps  of  crattsmeu.  From  that  epoch  the  corpora- 
tions in  question  ymssed  tbrouo:h  three  successive  periods,  of  which  the 
llrst  endt^d  about  the  lime  of  Vespasiau,  the  second  about  the  time  of 
Constantine^  and  tlie  third  with  tlie  overthrow  of  the  empire.  The  first 
oC  these  periods  comprises  the  formation  of  the  trade-nnions,  which 
ori^oally  was  S|K>ntaueous,  and  not  the  result  of  authority.  Workmen 
of  the  same  craft  came  together,  agreed  upon  certain  fixed  points  to 
regulate  their  relations,  and  elected  otllcers  to  judge  and  deciile  in  regard 
to  oases  arising  under  their  rules*  It  was  one  of  the  enactments  of  the 
Twflve  Tables  that  these  rules  shonhl  conform  to  the  general  laws  of 
rhc  state,  with  which  they  had  sometiiues  been  found  to  conflict.  This 
efi»4:tmeut,  however,  to  a  tertain  extent  created  a  monopoly  in  their 
tuvor,  by  prohibiting  an  unrestrained  competition,  and  enriching  the 
t?3cii5Tin2  unions  at  the  expense  of  all  those  who  could  not  organize  such 

«l>  .'IS. 

t umber  of  slaves  and  the  concentration  of  property  iucreascd, 
til'  <'f  private  citizens  came  to  be  chiefly  perforuiLMl  by  mechanics 

of  i*i^v  .  i.in^j  and  the  trade-unions  depended  more  and  more  on  the  em- 
liJojinent  furnished  them  by  the  government  in  the  exeention  of  its 
eoormous  public  works,  such  as  temples  and  other  public  buildings, 
nqtiftdiictit,  and  those  admirable  roads,  bndges,  and  other  wurUs  which, 
"  ftly  in  Italy  and  the  East,  but  throughout  Spain,  Gaul,  Germany, 
_  ::id,  aiul  the  north  of  Africa,  remained  as  indestructible  mouu- 
laciit-s  of  Koman  ciribzatiou.  The  trade-unions  were  thus  drawn  into 
cJo^*r  relations  with  the  state,  were  subjected  more  and  more  to  its  reg- 
ntatioQ.  and  finally  became  its  regular  functionaries — not  merely  exe- 
eating  it»  works,  but  also  collecting  its  revenues,  or  at  least  that  part 
^^li^m  which  was  jmid  in  kind. 

It  w.is  bv  the  aid  of  the  trade-uuions  that  the  government  organized 
if-  live  service.     There  were  truile  unions  charged  with  the 

€%>: :    lie  revenues,  others  supplied  Home  with  provisions,  others 

tu"  ^  -    i :  of  the  edifices,  orhers  clothed  the  soldiers,  others  armed  them, 
t^t^  spiled  the  interior  ami  domestic  wants  of  a  city  fidl  of  liches 

d  to  all  kiud^of  pleasui'es.    The  tmde-unions  then  were  the 
u  ^  of  bone  that  supported  the  great  Roman  body, 

mm  trade-unions  were  of  two  sorts,  the  commercial  and  indos* 
tnaii  uiuons,  and  bore  the  name  of  corporations.  The  principal  com- 
flicrctal  corporations  of  the  empire  were  the  sailors'  union,  the  bakers^ 
bQt«»liers\  limebaroers^  weavers^  and  tailors^  uuious,  the  shell-fisb  gath- 
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€nfj  mSk-dyenfj  trnmen^j  wme^Mvduurta'y  and  tnmbemeii^  iiBioo«|  aod 
■UBij  ocfaera,  iododiDg  the  re^ieetable  eorps  of  nwoat  muttmanm  of 
mfai  at  the  wnebaamm  of  the  put  of  Okim,  (IffMoret  ^oriMMM.) 
The  port  of  OBtia  wm  the  graet  eiihr^A  of  Boom.  Hither  the  eor- 
pertiOBe  of  watennoi  wen  feqviied  to  bring  the  rereoaeB  of  the  laodo 
of  the  pablie  domain,  which  were  inraenae.  Moreover,  there  is  reaeon 
to  beliere  that  each  commercial  nnion  colleeted  the  tax  in  kind  which 
appertained  to  its  specialty ;  that  is  to  say,  the  bakers  recdved  firom  the 
hu^  of  the  domain  the  rent  in  grain ;  the  wine-merchants  tlie  rent  in 
wine ;  and  so  of  the  rest.  The  batchers,  by  agents,  collected  the  rents 
in  hogs  and  cattle  from  the  farmers  of  certain  provinces.  The  saUors' 
onioB,  for  a  fixed  charge  for  freight,  transported  the  revmnes  in  kind  to 
the  warehonses  of  the  port  of  Ostia.  The  bakertf  onion  located  at 
Borne  became,  in  a  measore,  responsible  for  the  grain  as  soon  as  it  was 
in  the  warehouses.  They  had  it  measured  before  admitting  it  into  the 
warehouses  by  the  experts  of  the  measurers'  union,  and  they  had  it 
transported  to  Borne  by  another  union,  that  of  the  coasters'  of  the 
Tiber. 

The  interior  organization  of  tbe  Boman  trade-unions  appears  to  have 
been  very  simple.  Those  of  tbe  same  trade^  for  example,  the  bakers, 
who  were  scattered  throughout  tbe  empire,  were  divided  into  groups  in 
the  different  provinces  and  cities.  A  law  of  Honorins  and  Tbeodoeius 
fixes  the  maximum  of  each  of  these  local  unions  at  563  members.  Each 
of  these  unions  elected  annually  officers  who  bore  the  name  of  pa^i^mt. 
These  patrons  were  also  called  syndicB  in  most  of  the  onions,  and 
there  were  at  least  four  for  each  local  union.  One  of  these  patrons  or 
syndics  was  named  for^ve  years,  by  the  entire  corporation,  administra- 
torgeneral  of  the  interests  of  the  society.  This  officer  bore  the  title  of 
prior^  and  had  charge  of  all  the  property  of  the  association,  movable 
ami  immovable. 

The  industrial  unions,  in  relation  to  which  the  documents  are  not 
always  so  clear  or  so  abundant,  were  formed  upon  the  same  general 
model.  A  law  of  Constantino,  of  the  year  337,  mentions  the  following, 
some  of  which  it  is  not  easy  to  recognize,  either  becautse  the  text  has 
been  altered,  or  because  the  si>eciaUies  of  these  organizations  have 
perished  in  the  wreck  of  ancient  civilization :  Architects ;  carvers  in 
plaster;  a  kind  of  roofers  called  a/6aru;  carpenters;  doctors;  lapidaries; 
chasers  in  silver;  masons;  veterinary  surgeons;  stone-cutters;  t'urbishors; 
scasfjregy  (believed  to  be  pavers;)  painters;  sculptors;  pearl-dressers; 
joiners;  statuaries;  decorative  painters;  gravers  on  copper;  black- 
smiths; marble-cutters;  gilders;  founders;  dyers  in  purple;  pavers 
in  mosaic;  goldsmiths;  looking-glass  makers;  wheelwrights;  waters 
carriers;  glaziers;  workers  in  ivory;  fullers;  potters;  plumbers;  far- 
riers. Besides  these  thirty-five  unions  there  were  a  number  of  others, 
including  one  of  fortune-tellers,  mentioned  in  a  law  of  Honorins  and 
Arcadios  of  the  year  412  as  corpuB  nemenaoorum. 

It  has  been  said  that  tbe  Roman  trade-onions  passed  through  three 
periods.  During  the  first  of  these  periods,  which  terminated  about  the 
time  of  Vespasian,  they  possessed  the  right  to  organize  at  their  own 
pleasnre,  though  subject  to  being  suppressed  if  they  violated  the  gen- 
eral  laws  of  tbe  state.  This  fre^om  of  initiative  they  appear  to  have 
possessed  for  more  than  seven  centuries.  The  precise  time  when  it  was 
taken  from  them  is  not  known,  but  they  possessed  it  as  late  as  the  r^gn 
of  Nero,  whereas,  thirty  years  after  t^e  death  of  that  tyrant  it  had 
been  taken  away  from  them,  and  it  was  then  necessary  to  obtain  t^ 
permission  of  the  government  before  a  nnion  could  be  organized.    A 
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lie  ]Q  point  is  fonnd  in  the  request  made  to  tbe  Emiieror  Tr^an  by 
tiny  the  younger^  for  perintH^ion  to  establmh  a  union  of  blackstnitha 
Nicomedifi,  a  request  which  thiB  emperor  refused.  It  seems  probable, 
lerefore^  that  the  first  period  teroiinated,  as  has  already  been  atuceil^ 
lit  the  time  of  Yespamau.  During  tbe  reign  of  3everu3  edietis  were 
led  authorizing  slaves  to  form  associations  with  the  consent  of  theii 
asters,  but  on  condition  of  having  a  cnrator  who  shonld  act  for  tliem, 
and  of  not  meeting  oftener  than  onoe  a  month.  Nothing  of  e^peeial 
fKirtance,  ho%vever,  in  relation  to  the  unions,  oceunxKl  until  the  tniddle 
the  fourth  century  or  a  little  later, 

to  this  time  the  ditibrent  c^orps  of  craftsmen  bad  indt-^ed  been  ab- 
ly dependent  on,  anil  under  the  direction  of,  tbe  govexirmeoL  In 
rica  they  were  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  vicar  of  the  province; 
Italy,  of  the  prefect  of  subsiatence,  or  of  the  prefect  of  Itome;  in  the 
of  tbe  proconsul  or  other  dignitary  of  the  palace.  As  to  their 
1,  they  were  subject  entirely  to  tlie  will  of  the  emperors.  The 
:eni'  union  was  required  to  furnish  broad  to  the  cities ;  the  sailors 
wagoners  to  furnish  transportation ;  tbe  masons  to  furnish  a 
sttffident  number  of  hands  for  the  pubbc  works  ;  in  a  word^  the 
rps  of  craftsmen  were  strictly  instruments  of  the  administra- 
,  and,  in  many  respects,  even  a  part  of  the  administration  it-self, 
nt  thus  far  the  different  members  of  these  corps  were  periectly  at 
lierty  to  enter  or  leave  them,  to  pass  fvom  one  to  the  other  at  will,  and 
all  cases  to  keep  their  patrimony  entirely  free,  separate,  and  personal, 
trarrying  it  with  them  into  any  union  with  which  they  might  atliliate, 
rctitining  the  power  to  sell,  give,  or  bequeath  it.  This  is  expreshly 
"  in  a  law  of  Constants ne  of  A,  D,  319,  relative  to  the  bakers* 
Hmon*  This  power,  however,  was  taken  away  by  a  law  of  Valentiniau 
ll^aod  of  Valeus,  (A,  D.  3t>4,)  which  only  permitted  gifts  to  sons  and 
grnodsons;  and  live  years  later  another  law  of  Valeiitinian  II  absolnt-ely 
fwbade  the  alienation  of  any  of  tho  projierty  of  the  members  of  tbe 
QiiifinH. 

Thns  was  inaogurated  the  third  period  in  the  history  of  these  organi- 
^aiioDs.  Tbe  relatiuos  of  tbe  unions  to  the  government  remained  as 
^\m%  but  the  individuals  composing  them  contracted  new  and  un- 
lesirtl-of  obligations.  In  fact,  from  this  ei>och  no  member  of  a  union 
cwild  Icjive  it  and  enter  another  upon  any  jiretext  whatever.  More  than 
tbe  son  was  obliged  to  enter  into  the  union  to  which  his  father 
iged,  and  so  also  was  the  legatee  obliged  to  enter  the  union  of  the 
iQV,  The  same  rule  was  subsequently  extended  to  sons  io-law,  who, 
tot  already  members  of  other  unions,  were  obliged  to  enter  the  union 
to_which  the  father-in-law  belonged.  In  short,  the  trade- unions  imj>era- 
claimed  all  who,  either  by  gift,  purchase,  or  inheritance,  were 
in  possession  of  property  that  had  belonged  to  one  of  their  mem- 
;  Jind  tiiey  also  claimed  ^prorata  share  of  the  property  itself*  To 
th^  Btringency  of  this  rule  there  was  an  exception  in  the  case  of  priests, 
***  could  sever  their  connection  with  a  union  by  surrendering  to  it 
patrimony,  as  provided  in  a  law  of  Uonorius  and  Arcadius,  A.  D. 
112,  There  was  also  another  exception  in  favor  of  those  who  could  hud 
ia^tablo  substitutes ;  but  this,  of  course,  left  the  member  deix*ndent  on 
Ui8  assent  of  the  union  for  the  sundering  of  the  ties  by  which  he  was 
koQDd  to  it. 

These  regolations,  oppressive  as  they  apparently  were,  were  not  en- 
tmlf  irithoQt  their  compensations,  chief  among  which  was  the  guarantee 
0f  obtatniag  subsistence  in  case  of  need  out  of  the  social  funds  of  the 
niiiOQ.    These  social  funds,  derived  from  immense  domains  which  were 
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Inalienable  and  constantly  aagmented,  served  for  the  support  of  the 
members,  as  the  property  of  the  monasteries  in  the  Middle  Ages  served  for 
tihe  support  of  the  monks.  The  weidth  of  the  anions  was  derived  from 
'several  sources,  the  chief  of  which  were  endowments  received  ftom  the 
goremment,  the  profits  obtained  from  the  state  and  from  individuals  in 
tiie  prosecution  of  their  specialties,  and,  lastly,  the  property  of  their 
members  who  died  intestate. 

So  long  as  the  prosperity  of  the  trade-unions  lasted  there  was  no  lack 
of  candidates  for  admission  to  them ;  but  there  came  a  time  when  it  wa« 
necessary  to  bring  back  their  fugitive  members  by  force,  and  to  seek 
recruits  among  those,  who,  at  an  earlier  period,  would  have  been  excluded 
from  their  ranks. 

The  misfortunes  of  the  unions  were  mainly  traceable  to  the  causes  by 
which  the  empire  itself  was  undermined.  The  commercial  unions  were 
responsible  for  the  public  revenues,  and  when  the  rents  which  they  col- 
lected from  the  public  domain  were  inadequate,  the  government  seized 
upon  their  own  proi)erty  to  make  good  the  deficiency.  Again,  in  the 
latter  days  of  the  empire  there  were  frequent  dearths  of  provisions, 
owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  insecurity  of  industry.  Indeed,  it  is 
impossible  to  recount  the  passages  in  Saint  Ambrose,  Symmachus,  li- 
banius,  and  even  in  the  laws  of  the  emperors,  in  which  it  is  related  that 
the  magistrates  repeatedly  drove  off  without  pity  the  fugitive  slaves  and 
beggars  who  flocked  to  Eome  from  all  parts  of  the  empire,  when  famine 
inv^ed  Italy  ahd  surprised  the  capital  of  the  world  in  the  midst  of  the 
ruinous  luxury,  feasts,  and  fancies  of  her  emperors.  It  may  readily  be 
conceived  that  before  resorting  to  these  terrible  extremes  the  treasuries 
of  the  unions  were  exhausted,  and  that  when  senators  had  one  plate  less 
at  their  tables  the  members  of  the  trade-unions  did  not  dine  at  alL  It 
was,  however,  the  unbounded  luxury  of  the  emperors  which  probably 
contributed  most  to  the  ruin  of  the  trade-unions.  The  extravagance  of 
these  masters  of  the  world  was  simply  incredible.  On  a  banter  made  to 
him,  Caligula  constrncted  a  bridge  3,600  paces  in  length,  and  having 
the  width  of  the  Appian  way,  from  the  port  of  Baia  to  the  mole  of  Pnte- 
oli.  On  this  costly  structure  he  made  two  tiiumphal  marches,  after 
which  it  was  permitted  to  fall  into  decay,  since  it  was  absolutely  with- 
out use.  Claudius,  curious  to  see  the  bottom  of  Lake  Fuciuns,  had  its 
waters  drawn  off  by  means  of  a  canal  cut  through  a  mountain,  the  ex- 
cavation of  which  is  said  to  have  cost  the  labor  of  30,000  men  for  eleven 
years.  Nero  assigned  to  a  pet  monkey  a  palace  in  Home,  and  a  castle 
and  lands  in  the  country.  The  two  thousand  mules  which  drew  him  and 
his  cortege  when  he  went  to  contend  for  the  prize  in  the  Olympic  games 
were  shod  with  silver,  while  his  three  or  four  thousand  lackeys  and 
coachmen  were  clad  in  the  finest  stuffs  of  Italy.  Heliogabulus,  who  died 
at  eighteen,  probably  spent  in  one  day  more  than  all  the  others  in  pav- 
ing the  court  of  his  palace  with  all  the  diamonds,  emendds,  and  other 
precious  stones  that  could  be  found  in  Italy. 

By  such  excesses  was  brought  about  that  state  of  exhaustion  wbidi 
so  crippled  the  empire  in  its  latter  da:ps,  and  in  great  part  these  excesses 
were  paid  for  by  the  trade-unions.  On  these,  in  great  measure,  fell  the 
expense  of  the  mistresses,  the  eunuchs,  minions,  and  lackeys,  the  lions, 
panthers,  parrots,  and  monkeys  of  the  emperors,  for  it  was  they  who 
were  called  upon  to  replenish  the  imperial  treasury.  Their  task  grew  more 
and  more  difScult  of  performance;  and  from  the  middle  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury \hey  were  completely  disorganized,  their  members  seeking  to  esc^>e 
by  flight  or  voluntary  exile  the  burdens  which  weighed  them  down.  In 
short,  step  by  step,  with  the  empire,  they  fell  to  pieces. 
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CONDITION  OF  THE  PEASANTRY. 

In  regard  to  the  condition  of  tbe  a^^caltural  laborers  id  tlie  latter 

Ays  of  the  empire,  an  idea  may  be  formed  from  the  state  of  the  Gallic 

atry  of  that  era,  as  described  by  M.  J.  Beuoit  iu  his  ''  Histoire  des 

ins  et  de  letir  condition  4  travers  les  siecles.^    This  author  states 

•they  were  confined  to  the  fields  in  company  with  the  animals,  and 

lieir  implements  of  tolK  and  prohibited  from  leaving  the  estates  on 

rhich  they  were  employed,  approaching  the  cities,  or  bearing  arms. 

it  this  period  the  proprietors  of  the  soil,  and  of  its  cultivators,  did  not 

tide  in  the  country,  but  in  Kome,  or  in  the  great  cities  of  Gaul,  and 

ad  no  personal  relations  with  their  peasants,  who  were  superintentled 

^y  overseers,  such  as  were  formerly  employed  on  large  plantations  in 

'ae  South  to  saperintend  the  labors  of  negro  slaves.    Previous  to  the 

»ve  events  which  took  place  about  the  fifth  century,  by  which  the 

Dman  laws  and  institntions  were  overthrown,  the  masters  of  the  soil 
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l»t.  The  great  Roman  and  Gallic  families, 

2d.  Chiefs  of  native  tribes  to  whom  the  Boman  government  had  made 
oce^ions  of  land, 
3d.  The  fiscal  officers  of  the  state. 
4th.  The  clergy. 
5th.  The  small  proprietors. 

The  entire  body  of  peasants,  excepting  those  of  the  class  last  men- 
tioned, who  were  not  numerous,  were  in  a  state  of  slavery. 

All  the  historians  agree  in  describing  the  country,  at  this  period,  as 
pi>e«eut1ng  a  picture  of  the  greatest  desolation,  the  immense  domains  ot 
the  dergy  and  of  the  wealthy  proprietors  being  almost  wholly  uucul- 
tifftted,  and  yielding  the  most  meager  returns  in  spite  of  the  oppres^ 
Hmi  to  which  the  slaves  were  subjected. 

The  ]ieasaut-8  were  divided  into  two  classes:  Those  belonging  abso- 
lutdT  to  the  proprietor^  who  could  sell  or  exchange  theui,  like  his  oxen 
or  horses,  and  those  appertaining  to  the  land,  who  could  only  he  sold 
« exchanged  with  it, 

Tbose  of  the  first  class  were  on  the  same  level  as  the  domestic  ani- 
ttaU,  whose  companions  they  were,  being  considered  inferior  to  all 
other  men,  not  excepting  the  slaves  in  the  cities,  who  were  legally  sub- 
ject to  the  same  conditions  as  themselves;  for  the  latter,  living  with  their 
niJiitcre,  of  whose  families  they  formed  a  part,  could  not  fail  to  acquire 
A  certain  amount  of  intelligence  and  culture  through  their  daily  inter- 
ttnniB  with  persons  of  superior  condition.  The  other  class,  on  the  con* 
Inwy,  were  unknown  to  the  master,  who  required  nothing  from  them 
but  physiciil  strength,  good  health,  and  abundance  of  work. 
The  peasant  who  was  attached  to  the  soil  might  own  the  tatters  in 
'  was  clad,  and  the  animals  which  formed  a  part  of  his  family. 
iiii  .LT  could  possess  nothing  whatever.  The  great  agricultural 
to  which  persons  of  this  class  were  confined,  were  provided  with 
was  deemed  necessary  to  life,  in  order  to  take  away  from  them 
pveiy  pretext  for  absenting  themselves  therefrom. 

overseer,  who  filled  the  place  of  the  master,  provided  for  all  their 
as  well  as  for  the  cultivation  of  the  domain.  The  food  was 
coarsest  and  most  simple  kind,  consisting  chiefly  of  barley  re- 
duced to  a  pulp  by  boiling.  Each  estate  was  also  provided  with  a  prison, 
wad  ail  the  facilities  for  the  infiiction  of  punishment  upon  the  slaves. 
Die  overseer  was  the  supreme  authority  in  everything  which  concerned 
discipline  and  punishment.    When  at  work  they  were  commonly 
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divided  into  groaps  more  or  less  nameioaSy  each  of  which  had  a  saper- 
intendent  who  made  use  of  the  whip  at  his  pleasure.  When  the  work 
was  ftnished  on  an  estate  the  laborers  were  often  hired  oat  to  other 
proprietors,  who  provided  them  with  food  and  paid  to  the  master  sach 
compensation  as  might  be  agreed  upon.  Their  clothing  was  simply  erf 
a  character  to  protect  them  lix>m  cold  or  rain,  ponsistiDg  chiefly  of  skins 
and  a  sort  of  hooded  cloak.  To  this  they  had  no  recognized  rigfat|  and 
if  famished  it  was  only  because  the  master  considered  it  his  interest  to 
keep  his  human  property  in  good  condition. 

The  peasants  who  were  attached  to  the  soil  conld  never  be  legally 
removed  from  the  land  to  which  they  belonged  even  for  an  instant,  and 
in  no  case  conld  they  obtain  their  liberty.  The  children  of  this  class 
belonged  to  the  estates  on  which  they  were  bom,  and  formed  a  part  of 
the  inventory  of  the  effects  connected  therewith,  except  when  it  hap- 
pened that  the  father  and  mother  belonged  to  different  estates,  in  whi^ 
case  the  children  were  divided  between  the  proprietors,  who  could,  at 
their  own  pleasure,  separate  wives  from  their  husbands,  and  children 
from  their  father  or  mother. 

It  will  readily  be  seen  that  under  such  a  state  of  things  the  family 
conld  have  no  existence.  The  proprietors  did  not  consider  marriage  to 
have  been  intended  for  this  kind  of  people,  regarding  their  peasants  as 
they  did  their  cattle,  and  looking  njion  the  reproduction  of  their  kind 
simply  as  a  means  of  increasing  their  own  wealth.  In  the  eyes  of  the 
master  the  peasant  was  a  species  of  enemy,  and  was  treated  with  ^I 
the  rigor  of  a  state  of  hostility. 

The  oppression  of  the  master  was  aggravated  by  the  exactions  of  the 
government;  for,  beside  the  price  which  the  peasant  had  to  pay  to  the 
former  for  the  land  which  he  occupied,  he  had  also  to  pay  the  land-tax, 
a  tax  for  pastures,  a  capitation  tax,  and  various  exceptional  assess- 
ments. Moreover,  he  was  obliged  to  work  on  the  roads,  to  furnish 
horses  to  postal  agents,  to  pay  octroi  duties  in  the  cities,  and  to  bear 
his  quota  of  the  expense  connected  with  replenishing  the  ranks  of  the 
army. 

In  collecting  these  taxes  and  enforcing  these  various  dues,  the  fiscal 
agents  of  the  government  proceeded  with  such  unheard-of  rigor  that 
even  the  small  proprietors,  as  well  as  the  slaves  and  the  peasants  who. 
were  attached  to  the  soil,  were  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  abandoning 
the  lands  they  cultivated  and  flying  to  the  forests,  in  order  to  escape  at 
the  same  time  from  the  masters  and  the  tax-collectors,  who  were  rob* 
bing  them  of  all  their  resources. 

A  priest  of  this  epoch,  named  Salvien,  has  left  us  a  terrible  picture  of 
the  miseries  and  sufferings  which  the  peasants  endured,  and  by  which 
they  were  driven  to  rise  in  insurrection  against  the  mling  class. 

**  What  else,"  says  this  historian,  **  but  to  give  themselves  up  to  bri- 
gandage, could  be  done  by  these  unhappy  people,  ruined,  as  they  were, 
by  incessant  public  exactions ;  menaited  continually  by  crushing  ana 
unremitting  proscriptions;  compelled  to  abandon  their  homes  to  escape 
torture,  and  to  exile  themselves  in  order  to  avoid  punishment  Y  The  ene* 
mics  ot  the  country  were  less  terrible  to  them  than  the  tax-collectors,  and 
they  sought  refuge  among  the  barbarians  to  escape  the  violence  inflicted 
or  threatened  by  these  officials.  Their  condition,  hard  and  inhuman  as  it 
was,  would  have  been  less  cruel  if  all  had  sufiered  equally  in  common* 
But  what  rendered  it  more  intolerable  was  that  tlie  burden  was  nol 
equally  distributed;  that  the  tribute  of  the  rich  was  shifted  to  the 
shoulders  of  the  poor,  and  that  the  feeble  bore  the  burdens  of  the 
strong.    Thus  oppressed  and  impoverished^  nothing  was  left  tatdiMe 
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bat  to  obooae  between  brigandage  and  refoge  among  the  enemies 
lieir  <3ountry.  Tha8,''  says  SaJvieo,  '*  they  emigrated,  pell-melly  ta 
tie  Goths,  the  Bagaudi,  or  other  barbarians,  prelerriog  to  live  free, 
dder  tbe  appearance  of  captivity,  to  leading  the  }ife  of  slaves  with  tho 
jpearance  of  liberty.  For  this  reason  the  name  of  iiomaii  citizeo^ 
rhieh  was  formerly  held  in  so  high  estimation,  is  to-day  voluntarily  r^ 
idiated." 

Snefi  iuj4tstice  and  cruelty  natnrally  and  inevitably  led  to  acts  of  in- 
]lH)rdination  and  insurrection.  The  malcontents  organized  themselves 
ito  a  league,  and  their  number  being  rapidly  augmented  by  new  re- 
ittH,  tbey  gave  themselves  up  to  brigandage  and  to  insurrection 
jain.st  I  lie  Komuns. 

**  Despoiled  by  bad  and  cruel  judges,^  says  Salvien,  '*  tortured  or  put 

(death,  alYer  having  lost  the  liberty  guaranteed  by  their  Roman  citi 

mh\[u  they  renounced  the  honor  of  this  name ;  and  yet,  after  this,  we 

so  unreasonable  as  to  impute  their  misfortune  to  them  as  a  erimei 

iiiatize  them  with  the  name  of  Baga«di,  which  we  have  com 

I  em  to  assume.     We  call  them  rebels  and  brigands,  when  it  is 

iurfei*.lve«  who  have  driven  them  to  revolution.    Is  it  not  our  injustice, 

be  8»*ntences  of  iniquitous  judges,  their  proscription,  their  robberies; 

)i«we  who  divert  to  their  own  profit  the  |)roduct  of  the  taxes;  those 

»bo,  like  voHRUous  beasts,  have  devoured   the   {>eople  whose  interests 

*vt)    been    given    them   to  protect;  those,    less    hnoiaue   than    bri* 

iiuds,  who  are  not  contented  with  despoiling  their  victims,  but  tear  the 

h%\i  and  regale  themselves   with  tlieir  blood  !     Who  can  wonder  that 

n**ii  thus  treated  should  become  barbarians,  when  they  were  no  longer 

t^ruiltled  to   remain  Koraaosf    Having  completely  lost  their  liberty^ 

liottniig  was  left  them  but  to  defend  their  lives.'*' 

Tlm8,  according  to  Salvien,  who  lived  at  this  period,  it  was  only  indo- 
lence and  a  lack  of  courage  which  could  induce  the  peasants  to  con 
jlume  Uieir  agricultural  labors,  and  preveul  tliem  from  joining  their 
anions  in  revolt  under  the  name  of  Bagaudi.  Their  headquarters 
Jbi*nter  of  oiM*ratioris  was  the  confluence  of  the  Seine  and  the  Marne, 
arPinis,  in  a  place  which  they  had  strongly  fortified,  and  wLenci^ 
I  Ut^f  conld  defy  the  Roman  power.  From  this  point  they  spread  them- 
Uver  all  the  other  portions  of  Gaul,  appealing  to  all  the  peasants 

J  country  \o  enroll  themselves  under  the  fliigof  independence,  and 

Wrike for  their  liberty.     Their  first  revolt  occurred  about  A.  D.  270,  un- 

ii**r  the  lead  of  one  Victoria,  who  was  called  by  the  soldiers  the  mother 

of  le^girms.    They  besieged  and  captured  Autun.    They  were  temporarily 

quelled  by  Claudius  and  Aurelian,  who,  by  remission  of  the  taxes  in  ar- 

imifrt^and,  by  granting  them  a  generjil  amn^ty,  made  peace  with  them. 

"Jiider  Diocletian  they  again  rose  in  insurrection  about  A*  1).  2S0, 

icred  their  masters,  and  ravaged  with  fire  and  sword  multitudes  of 

I  and  viUages.    The  emperor  sent  a  force  against  them  under  Max! 

[ijiao,  who  prosecuted  his  warlike  operations  with  so  much  vigor  that, 

ngh  the  Bagaudi  were  superior  in  numbers,  they  were  soon  com* 

1  to  e4ipif  ulate.    Two  of  their  leaders,  iElianus  and  Amandus,  who 

r«H«uraed  the  title  of  emperor,  were  killed  in  battle, 

l^iom  this  period  they  existed  chiefly  as  small  bands  of  brigandij,  in- 

etiiig  the  forests  and  fastnesses  of  Gaul  until  the  end  of  the  wester^ 

XJlBOR  in  EUBOPE  UNOEE  the  feudal  aVSTKM. 


Hm  overthrow  of  the  Roman  power  in  Italy  and  Western  Euroii©  by 
IM  nortbem  barbarians  was  followed  bv  the  institution  of  a  new  order 
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•f  society,  an  (Mrder  which  grew  oat  of  the  relatioDS  of  the  conquered  to 
the  conqaerors,  oot  of  the  character  and  habits  of  the  latter,  and  oat  of 
the  tnrbalent  state  of  society  which  marked  the  times.  In  Gaal  and 
Italy  the  barbarian  conqnerors  foand  the  soil,  for  the  most  part,  in  the 
hands  of  large  proprietors  and  cultivated  by  slaves.  In  some  districts 
they  seized  the  entire  territory,  and  divided  it  among  them  according  to 
their  hamor  and  their  interests.  lu  other  cases  they  divided  the  land, 
in  propcNtions  arbitrarily  fixed  according  to  their  own  will^  between 
themselves  and  the  former  proprietors.  But  in  all  cases  the  peasants 
were  excluded  from  a  share  in  the  possession  of  the  soil,  and  compelled 
to  labor  for  the  new  masters  just  as  they  had  done  for  their  predecessors. 
The  system  of  slavery  had  existed  among  the  barbarians  as  well  as  under 
the  Bomans,  but  in  a  somewhat  milder  form,  owing  to  the  fiunily  and 
tribal  organization  under  which  the  former  lived.  Among  them  the 
slaves  belonging  to  the  domain  of  a  chief  formed  a  part  of  his  family ; 
and  as  they  were  always  under  the  master's  eye  there  grew  up  between 
them  and  him  a  certain  sympathy  which  was  conducive  to  their  well- 
being.  Among  the  Romans,  on  the  contrary,  as  well  as  in  the  Roman 
provinces  of  Western  Europe,  the  landed  proprietors  were  addicted  to 
living  in  the  cities  and  towns,  and  were  rarely,  if  ever,  seen  by  the  slaves 
who  tilled  their  fields.  The  new  masters,  bringing  with  them  into  the 
Roman  provinces  the  manners  of  their  own  countr>%  took  up  their  abode 
on  their  domains  in  the  midst  of  their  peasants.  The  Roman  villa  gave 
way  to  the  less  elegant  but  more  formidable  castle  of  the  rural  chief, 
which  was  a  fortress  as  well  as  a  dwelling.  The  rude  tastes  of  the  con- 
querors, coupled  with  the  waste  and  destruction  incident  to  a  long 
,  struggle  for  mastery  and  a  constant  necessity  for  defense  against  aggres- 
sive neighbors,  almost  destroyed  the  demand  for  the  products  of  the 
more  advanced  industrial  arts,  led  to  a  steady  decline  in  the  population 
of  the  cities  and  towns,  and  made  the  castellated  dwellings  of  the  nobles 
the  centers  of  industrial  life  and  the  nuclei  of  social  organization.  It  was 
a  state  of  society  established  at  the  point  of  the  sword,  and  the  same 
weapon  was  for  several  centuries  the  principal  source  of  law.  Violence 
and  depredation  were  the  order  of  the  day,  and  there  could  be  no  secur- 
ity for  any  one  save  as  a  member  of  some  considerable  community  capa- 
ble of  united  action  in  mutual  defense.  In  such  a  state  of  things  it  was 
impossible  for  small  landed  proprietors  to  maintain  their  independence; 
and  they  generally  gave  in  their  allegiance  to  some  powerful  noble  or 
placed  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  church,  in  either  case  sur- 
rendering their  land  and  paying  certain  rent  or  service-dues  in  consid- 
eration of  its  usufruct.  Everything  else  was  sacrificed  to  military  organ- 
ization and  efficient  leadership,  and  isolated  independence  became  impos- 
sible. Hence,  outside  of  the  walled  towns,  which  in  those  days  were  few 
and  feeble,  all  the  detached  elements  of  society  necessarily  gravitated  to 
the  seignorial  castle,  and  there  grew  up,  rather  than  was  instituted,  that 
form  of  society  known  as  the  feudal  system,  with  its  gradations  of  vas- 
salage, its  villeins,  and  its  serfs. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  in  this  new  form  of  society,  and  in  the 
transition  state  by  which  it  was  preceded,  it  was  found  impossible  for 
the  small  proprietors  to  maintain  their  independence.  It  should  be  said, 
however,  that  efforts  were  made  by  the  kings  to  protect  them  from  the 
aggressions  of  the  nobles  and  the  dignitaries  of  the  church. 

On  this  subject  a  statute  of  Charlemagne,  the  master  of  an  empire 
which  embraced  the  whole  of  France,  a  portion  of  Spain,  more  than  one- 
half  of  Italy,  and  nearly  all  of  Germany,  contains  the  following : 

The  poor  aUege  that  they  have  been  despoiled  of  their  property,  and  they  complain 
equally  of  the  bishops,  the  abbes,  and  their  patrons,  and  of  the  nobles  and  their  aubordiii- 
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ate  militnTy  commandeni,  Tbey  ftlso  say  tbftt  when  a  poor  freeman  shows  himself  unwll- 
liij .  up  hU  heritage  to  the  hishop,  the  nbbe^ ihe count,  the  jiiJge,  or  the  military 

olli  persona  avuil   tln^iniielves  of  every  ocoaaion  to  treat  him  ^vith  harshness, 

atid  ...  ,^.  Jriil  to  s*end  him  to  the  firmy,  ao  that  when  completely  ruined  he  may  sell 
them  hi*  property  on  their  own  t«nus- 

This  statnte  bears  date  A.  D.  Sll, 

At  a  later  day  one  of  the  sous  of  Charlema^e  was  constrained  to 
come  to  the  defense  of  the  same  class*  ^'Aa  to  the  precautiouest"  Bays 
lie^  ''which  «bould  be  taken  in  favor  of  the  poor,  the  care  of  whom  ia 
oWtd  upon  ns,  it  ha8  pleased  us  to  forbid  the  bishops,  abbes,  (!ount8, 
gistnites,  judges,  and  all  other  persons  to  pnrcliase  or  take  by  force 
tb©  possessions  of  the  [loor  and  the  feeble*  For  this  reason,  any  one 
wishing  to  purchase  anything  from  them  is  required  to  do  so  publicly  on 
fM>aH  days  before  two  credible  witnesses  and  upon  equitable  terms. 
Any  such  contract  made  under  other  circumstances  shall  be  null  and 
Toid.^ 

NoUiwithstanding  the  good  sentiments  expressed  by  various  kings  in 
regard  to  the  small  proprietors,  the  cupidity  of  the  bishojis,  al>bes,  and 
other  members  of  the  ruling  classes,  was  stronger  thu^i  the  edicts,  and 
tbej  did  not  pause  in  tbeir  career  of  s|)bliation  nntU  they  had  com- 
pletely  stripped  the  poor  of  their  heritage,  and  reduced  them  to  the  con* 
dition  of  serfs. 

Of  the  serfs  there  were  three  principal  classes*  They  were  all  alike 
boand  to  the  soil,  but  there  were  certuin  differences  in  the  degree  of 
their  servitude.  And  this  was  also  the  case  with  respect  to  subdivisions 
of  the  three  classes. 

Thus  among  the  ecclesiastical  serfs  there  were  two  distinct  degrees, 
involving  difierent  services.  Those  of  the  first  degree,  who  were  every- 
where superior  to  the  serfs  of  the  laity,  had  to  pay  certain  dues  iu  labor, 
^^  which  e*:>nsisted  in  the  caltivatiou  of  a  definite  extent  of  ground,  and  in 
^H  other  stated  work*  Each  serf  was  required  to  sow  and  fence  in  and 
^^^jpap  for  the  bishop,  or  for  the  convent,  a  piete  of  ground  400  feet  long 
^^^Kd  40  f^t  wide,  to  assist  in  getting  in  the  harvest,  and  to  mow  and 
^^^^ther  the  hay  from  an  acre  of  meadowland. 

[  There  were  also  other  dues  for  the  fields  and  pastures,  and  certain 

^H    contributions  in  poultry  and  eggs. 

^B        The  ecclesiastical  serfs  of  the  second  class  were  required  to  work 
^^    three  days  in  the  week  for  the  bishop  or  the  abbe,  and  three  days  for 
tbernselves,  and  to  furnish  the  teams  and  implements  uecessaxy  for 
T*-)  lids  of  farm-work. 

e  contrary,  the  master  furnished  the  oxen  and  implements, 
hi  A'act  so  much  the  greater  amount  of  personal  labor.    Their 

etM  Iso  comprised  the  furnishing  of  workhorses,  hauling  produce, 

&c,,  a  distance  of  fifty  leagues,*  carting  in  the  hay,  grain,  and  wine  of 
ihi'  T(i:Lsf4*r,  and  various  other  duties,  a  failure  in  which  exposed  them 
U*  iient, 

.vo  classes  of  ecclesiastical  serfs  belonged  more  especially  to 
til  dignitaries  of  the  church,  who  enjoyed  sufficient  power  and 

cxwjBiiif'i^ition  to  enable  them  to  contend  successfully  with  the  kings  and 
the  git*at  military  chiefs  of  that  warlike  epoch.  As  to  those  who  be- 
Inced  to  the  less  powerful  ecclesiastics,  whose  authority  was  always 
oonteftted  by  the  secular  lords,  and  whose  expenses  were  comparatively 
|iMT>*,  their  condition  resembled  that  of  the  serfs  belonging  to  the 
Bdlnlity. 

In  other  respexjts  there  was,  in  those  rude  times,  nqthing  definitely 


5  U 


•The  French  i>ostal  league  is  ft  little  Icaa  than  2^  mUee, 
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settled,  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  master  alone  deciding  the  degree  of 
servitode  to  be  exacted  from  the  serf. 

There  were,  however,  certain  general  mles  established  in  assemblies 
of  the  nobles  which  were  held  at  intervals,  and  these  rules  were  ac- 
cepted as  laws  by  those  who  took  part  in  the  framing  of  them.  Bat  it 
must  be  remembered  that  only  one  of  the  parties  interested  was  present 
in  these  assemblies. 

In  distribntlng  lands  among  the  peasants  the  more  extended  and 
fraitfnl  domains  lying  nearest  to  the  seignorial  dwelling  were  osnaliy 
assigned  to  the  most  robust  and  active  of  the  serfs,  and  to  those  having 
large  families,  to  assist  them  in  their  labors ;  while  to  such  as  from 
physical  feebleness,  or  any  other  cause,  lacked  the  requisite  conditions 
for  the  advantageous  working  of  their  allotments,  it  was  the  custom  to 
assign  lands  of  inferior  quality  and  of  smaller  extent. 

From  the  former  class  were  exacted  prestations  in  money  and 
grain,  war  taxes,  or  tribute,  a  large  amount  of  teaming,  and  many  feudal 
tasks.  The  burdens  imposed  on  the  latter  class  were  lighter  in  appc^ar- 
ance,  but  in  reality  more  oppressive ;  for,  if  instead  of  wheat  and  tim- 
ber, they  were  only  required  to  contribute  small  grains  and  faggots ;  if, 
instead  of  the  work  of  the  plow,  they  were  only  required  to  give  that 
of  their  hands,  it  must  be  added  that  in  lieu  of  the  more  valuable  serv- 
ices which  they  were  unable  to  render,  they  were  required  to  perform 
the  humblest  and  most  menial  drudgery,  such  as  to  grind  the  com,  perform 
guard  duty  around  the  castle^  load  and  unload  manure,  &c  In  short, 
one  may  gain  an  adequate  idea  of  the  services  that  they  were  obligee 
to  render  to  the  lord  from  the  fact  that  they  were  required  to  give  him 
five  days'  work  per  week. 

The  imposts  levied  by  the  church,  and  known  as  tithes,  unknown 
under  the  Eomans,  had  been  introduced  by  the  priests,  and  in  the  ninth 
century  were  regularly  enforced  by  the  laws  and  sanctioned  by  the 
habits  of  the  couutry.  A  formal  decree  of  Louis  the  Pious  contains  the 
following  provision :  "As  to  him  who  has  neglected  to  cultivate  the 
dominical  lands,  in  order  to  avoid  the  payment  of  the  ninth  and  the 
tenth  part  of  its  fruits,  and  who,  with  this'object  in  view,  has  taken  the 
lands  of  others  to  cultivate,  it  is  our  will  that  he  pay,  according  to  law, 
the  ninth  part  for  three  years.^  To  invest  this  imjiost  with  still  greater 
sacredness,  the  clergy  excommunicated  and  anathematized  such  as  failed 
to  pay  it  The  tithes  were  levied  not  only  upon  all  the  products  of  the 
field,  but  upon  farm  animals.  For  a  drove  of  mares  every  tenth  colt 
was  exacted ;  or  if  there  were  only  a  few,  a  penny  was  charged  for  each 
colt  It  was  the  same  in  respect  to  cows  and  calves.  Every  tenth 
cheese  was  also  exacted,  or  else  the  milk  of  the  cows  for  every  tenth 
day.  It  was  the  same  with  butter,  eggs,  and  all  other  products.  To 
enforce  these  various  dues  it  was  often  necessary  for  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities  to  resort  to  vigorous  punishments. 

The  exactions  to  which  the  i>easantry  were  subjected,  however,  did 
not  stop  here ;  for,  besides  the  dues  already  mentioned,  they  were  re^ 
quired  to  render  military  services,  and  to  pay  a  poll-tax,  a  tax  for  mast 
in  the  forests,  and  tolls  on  the  highways,  the  rivers,  and  in  the  cities. 
Each  feudal  chieftain  was  required  to  contribute  to  the  army  in  war  one- 
tenth  part  of  his  peasants  under  pain  of  heavy  penalties,  and  sometimes 
even  of  confiscation. 

The  tolls  on  the  highways,  &c.,  were  not  only  heavy  but  inconvenient 
and  irritating  in  their  character,  being  levied  according  to  the  number 
at  the  wheels  of  the  vehicle,  the  load  which  it  carried,  and  other  condi- 
tions imposed  by  cities  and  by  x>owerful  nobles.    The  peasants  were  not 
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permitted  to  testify  in  courts  of  jastice;  and  if  a  man  ninrdered  one  of 
tbenu  bo  was  not  prosecuted  for  the  crime  itself,  but  simply  for  the 
damage  occusioued  to  the  proprietor.  For  this  reason  the  life  of  a  firee 
{leasiiut  was  coutiidered  of  no  valuo,  while  that  of  a  serf  attached  to  the 
soil  waft  estimated  at  45  sous.  The  Kipuariau  law  inflicted  the  same 
penalty  upon  him  who  had  mnrdeit'd  a  free  man  as  upon  bim  who  had 
stolen  a  dozen  mares,  or  one  she-ass,  six  sows,  or  one  boar. 

The  punishments  inflicted  on  the  serfs  varied  according  to  locality, 
and  the  disiwsition  of  the  proprietor;  thus,  the  code  of  the  Visigoths 
prohibited  the  killing  or  the  mutilating  of  a  serf,  and  established  the 
terms  u[)on  which  a  settlement  might  be  made  for  a  wound  inliicted 
upon  one  of  them  by  another  than  the  proprietor.  In  the  case  of  the 
latter  il  was  considered  that  the  injury  he  inflicted  fell  upon  himself, 
and  tbi-refore  he  was  not  held  to  account.  The  bishops  and  theii'  agents 
ci  0  peasants  guilty  of  any  misdemeanor  to  be  punished  with- 

ou  ^  and  the  number  of  blows  which  they  inflicted  was  determined 

by  tiieu'  own  estimate  of  the  gravity  of  the  offense. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  speak  of  the  mutilations  and  other  cniel- 
tiesJ  to  which  fugitive  peasants  w  ere  subjected ;  suffice  it  to  say  that 
tliey  were  at  the  mercy  of  their  masters,  who  very  often  abused  their 
power.  And  the  choice  which  the  masters  hatl  of  selling  or  exchanging 
their  serfs,  shows  that  the  ties  w  hicli  booud  the  latter  to  the  glebe  had 
been  relaxed  for  the  benefit  of  their  masters  rather  than  their  own  ad- 
vantage. All  the  serfs,  even  those  who  cultivated  land  on  shares,  were 
eonsjdered  as  belonging  to  the  sod,  from  w  hich  they  could  not  be  de- 
tacherl  except  by  the  will  of  the  proprietor.  The  latter  had  always  the 
right  to  oi»]iose  the  marrage  of  the  weif,  when  it  was  to  be  contracted 
with  one  not  living  on  the  estate.  And  the  children  of  such  unions,  be- 
ing the  property  of  two  masters,  were  liable  to  be  divided  between  them 
withont  reference  to  their  own  wishes  or  those  of  their  parents. 

The  oppressions  which  have  been  narrated  did  not  fail  to  produce  re- 
siAtauoe.  Associations  were  formed,  known  in  history  by  the  name  of 
tlie  Cihildes,  which  qnickly  extended  their  ramitications  over  a  large 
territory,  though  it  w  as  in  Normandy  aud  the  Isle  of  France  that  they 
ctuefly  douiished. 

Ilieae  associations  had  a  triple  object:  Ist,  conviviality;  2d,  mutual 
acsrisUnce ;  3d,  political  and  civil  reform. 

An  Idea  of  the  rules  which  governed  them  may  be  obtained  from  the 
peoalUea  that  were  pronounced  against  them,  as  well  as  from  their  ow*n 
slataiea,  published  at  a  later  day  in  the  districts  where  they  were  per- 
mitted to  exist.  As  early  as  A.  D.  779  they  were  prohibited  by  a  statute 
of  Charlemagne,  and  another  statute  of  the  same  monarch  ordained 
certain  penalties  proportioned  to  the  gravity  of  the  case,  "  First,--  says 
this  staLnte,  "  any  one  who  shall  commit  an  otfeuse  in  consequence  of 
Ma  Membership  in  a  guild  shall  be  put  to  death.  In  the  second  place 
Ilia  acoompUces  shall  be  compelled  to  flog  each  other,  and  cut  each 
Otlter'a  nostrils ;  and,  thirdly,  members  who  are  not  guilty  of  any  specific 
crime  ^Uall  scourge  each  other,  and  cut  each  other's  hair," 

Tbeae  associations,  whose  eflbrts  were  principally  directed  against 
tyranny  of  the  nobles,  were  never  able  to  organize  themselves  into 

I  ai^my  as  theBagandi  had  done.    But  toward  the  end  of  the  tentli 

jtury  the  peasants  attempted  to  assemble  and  unite  their  eflbrts  for 
oomnion  action.  Upon  this  important  fact  in  the  liistory  of  labor,  Gail* 
iBQme  de  Jnmieges  makes  the  following  statement ; 

nm  peaiatita  fonning  theniselves  into  secret  aotnetica  in  the  difiV-TOut  oonntiw  of 
Soraiaadjt  adopted  resolatioua  to  the  effect  that  they  \coald  Hvo  accordiDg  to  their 


1^  lA3Ca  I3F   ETil'Pt   UO 

T«-i  )»r»4n^.  mil  ^hmir  -n  in  ^saiiUatiKd  low  s  ZBori  »  A» ■•»  of  tbe Ibrasts  sod 
1^  *Uff  -v^b-sa.  ^t5>:>^  4firiL  m  rsihj  -uuM*  a*  auks  iir  anoDaiiwft.  i^««  each  local  as- 
4i?Btirv'  "^'i  iMsn  -▼'sn»  tiiuM&n. ";!»  -lacr?  suaitt  amiinsuni  3*  ao.  aaiH^y  eooToked  at  a 
wnnai  arunc  n  'liu*  nrt^nnr.  ji  -irier  lo  0071%  loaiL  «uiufcane^  When  the  dake  (of 
5«imian<ir-  iwsunf  i-vm  1^  -sim  auiv«iiit-ac.  b  toe  a  ba<r  of  tiaa^  VDder  tba  oon- 
^batO!  if  ',iiniic  StvtDiDart  m  taaacaw  cae  Mikaoa  •tf  av  Mauaun aai dwytiae  the  oen- 
ToL  aHoniuy  iim*^^  jumCiJiiiaiiL  Tlbft  «iaiis  aB  iHaa  wawf  att  the  deyiiee  and  aome 
'ifiusst  ▼lui  -v-tr"  d}im<i  Ji  liiKir  nioipiuLj.  mu£  jatouc  «ixs  oif  «2aiir  haada  and  ieet,  seat 
^bem  -Mi'jc  'luiM  nowLikSitit  '^i  Ula  Iiieal  aiannriPm-  wojaiea  ift«!T  'rrif  The  peasanta, 
■iv.«-atr«^  17  "dua  fnamorr  TrtgrT!>?*;-L  •i/in.'cly  jftaoAwaad  ihor  aacaililieB.  and  thua 
tfir  ^hft  'liiiui  Miii4{  *mii!fi  ihiia  t&.r%t  ic  .  14,1111  tim  aaii  cbn  fiiy.ciul  attnggle  for 


Ipvrmjg  Alt  ^^m-A  eTt«i»l:=z  frnn  th<*  tenth  to  tb*  fomteenth  oentniy 
€te  djUft  of  mtxt*  who  be&^cgvti  persoQaET  to  the  krl  ftlmost  eotirely 
&iap^i^ar»<L  and  the  ser^  att.iehed  to  the  ml  made  siow  hat  ateady 
projrr^ffi  tov^aid  pmooai  liNtrty.  althoa^  they  weie  still  the  victims  of 
mum.  ooer«x»  exactions  on  the  pirt  of  UsA  the  locds  and  the  charch. 
In  efXMedin^  lands  to  the  peasant:!^,  the  Iradal  profiriefors  weighed  the 
advaatagi^  and  disadvantages  oif  serfiioai.  and  they  gradnally  foond 
that  free  labor  yielded  them  the  Ijrger  levenoe  ^om  their  estates. 
VwifT  this  system  the  implements  of  hnshandry,  the  cattle,  and  the 
teams  were  at  the  accoont  and  risk  of  the  peasant,  who  was  thus  stima- 
lated  to  a«e  them  with  proper  care.  The  lord  ceded  his  land  in  consid- 
eration of  certain  does  and  services^  and  gave  himself  no  farther  troa- 
bie  except  to  see  that  the  dnes  were  paid  and  the  services  performed. 

The  does  attached  to  the  occapation  of  land  were  paid  by  the  tenants 
in  several  forms :  First,  in  money :  secondly,  in  grain  and  wine,  thirdly, 
in  cattle  and  ponltry :  foarthlyl  in  articled  of  consumption ;  fifthly,  in 
timber  and  fire-wood :  sixthly,  in  varioas  prestations  and  tasks.  The 
does  in  money  were  of  two  kinds,  the  one  fixed  and  the  other  contin- 
gent, and  known  respectively  as  the  **  censes"  and  the  ^'ventes."  The 
*^  cense*  was  the  tax  which  was  paid  in  money  at  a  specified  time,  nsa- 
ally  at  the  festival  of  some  saint.  It  was  most  freqaently  the  price  paid 
for  the  nse  of  the  meadows.  There  was  also  another  **  cense,"  which 
was  i^id  either  at  the  death  of  the  lord  or  at  that  of  the  tenant.  The 
**  ventes^  consisted  of  a  tax  paid  to  the  seigneur  for  the  alienation  of 
lands  df'pendent  npon  the  *•  seigniorie,"  or  estate,  and  varied  consider- 
ably in  its  form.  The  heaviest  of  the  dnes  paid  by  the  peasants  was 
nndrnibte^llj  that  which  was  levied  npon  grain,  for  this  was  the  one  in 
resfK^  to  which  the  lords  could  most  readily  enforce  their  exactions. 
The;  Hheaves  eonld  Ije  counted  in  the  fields,  or  the  grain  measured  on 
the  thrashing-floor  or  in  the  bam,  preparatory  to  hauling  away  the 
shan?  which  Ijelonged  to  the  lord. 

The  exactions  of  clues  for  oxen,  cows,  and  horses  having  been  recog- 
nlwil  as  injurious  to  the  working  of  the  land,  was  abandoned;  but  in- 
stead of  these*,  there  were  assessments  ui)on  hogs,  sheep,  lamb^,  goats, 
and  calvc^,  which  WTved  for  the  consumption  of  the  lord's  family  and 
that  of  his  nnrncTous  retainers.  Certain  payments  in  i>oultry  were  ex- 
actc'd  from  each  family  as  a  mark  of  dei>endence,  and,  in  addition  to 
thr'H(?,  it  was  cnstomary  to  require  large  contributions  of  cocks,  capons, 

SiilietH,  gecfse,  &c. — a  custom  which  was  not  entirely  discontinued  in 
France  until  after  the  revolution  of  1789.  There  were  also  dues  paid  in 
chec^Hc*,  butter,  oil,  wax,  soap,  &c.,  Easter  and  Christmas  presents  to 
the  lord,  the  obligation  to  furnish  faggots,  vine-poles,  staves,  hoops,  &c. 
There  were  still  other  exactions  equally  burdensome  and  vexatious,  such 
as  the  requirement  to  furnish  lodging  for  the  seigneur  and  his  suite,  to 
fe(Hl  him  and  his  dogs,  and  to  furnish  hay  and  grass  for  his  horses.  It 
is  true  that  the  right  of  lodging  was  purchased,  but  in  many  localities 
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the  seignenre  imposes!  a  Bpecial  tax  for  their  dogs.  They  also  impoeeil 
a  tax  on  marriagos,  another  on  deaths,  and  a  capitation-tax,  which  was 
collected  in  particnlar  cases,  nio8t  frequently  when  theseign*.Hir  knighted 
hi8  son,  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage,  departed  for  the  Holy  Land,  or 
wa8  taken  prisoner.  The  same  usage  was  followe<l  by  the  church,  only 
her  demands  were  for  the  Pope,  for  religious  services,  and  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  the  king  and  his  retinue  when  traveling  through  the  coun- 
try. In  this  time  of  continual  strife  between  rival  nobles,  the  peasants 
owed  their  masters  military  services,  and  accompanied  them  to  war  in 
the  capacity  of  infantry.  It  was  they  also  who  constructed  and  kept 
in  repair  the  fortifications  of  the  castle  and  performed  the  teaming  ne- 
cesBitated  by  this  work.  Lastly,  they  were  required  on  certain  days 
and  in  times  of  danger  to  perform  guard  duty  around  the  castle  for  the 
f^ecnrity  of  the  seigneur  and  his  suite.  Although  at  this  period  the  dis- 
■  between  tlie  free  man  and  the  serf  was  beginning  to  be  observed, 

1  nction  realty  amounted  to  little  iu  the  presence  of  the  overshad- 
>wiiig  power  of  the  eeigneurs."  ^'Kach  estate,''  says  Mably,  **wa8  a 
rentable  prison  for  its  inhabitants,  and  these  pretended  free  men  conld 
not  dispose  of  their  property,  either  by  will  or  by  their  own  act,  while 
the  seigneur  was  regarded  as  their  heir  in  default  of  children  domiciled 
in  his  fief.  Witbin  this  limit  he  did  not  permit' them  to  dispose  of  their 
j^roperty,  w^hether  movable  or  immovable,  except  t-o  a  small  amount; 

Bid  even  at  this  time  they  could  not  marry  without  having  purchased 
!iis  permission.  Burdened  everywhere  with  fatiguing  tasks,  humiliating 
dntiea,  and  ruinous  contributions,  they  were  constantly  in  fear  of  some 
penally,  some  arbitrarj^  tax,  or  tlie  total  confiscation  of  their  goods. 
The  f^ieigneurs  tenaciously  clung  to  tlie  idea  that  every  thing  belonged  to 
tlteiD»  and  that  the  laborer  did  not  possess  even  his  own  habitation 
save  in  a  precarious  manner,  dependent  on  their  liberality,"  Sover- 
eignty was  so  united  to  i>roperty  that  the  peasants  were  practically 
given  up  to  all  the  haughty  and  fantastic  capriees  of  the  proprietors 
under  whose  jurisdiction  they  lived;  and  it  might  truly  be  said  that 
jnntice  was  nothing  more  than  the  will  of  the  baron. 

A  troubadour  of  the  twelfth  century  has  left  us,  in  the  "  Roman  do 
Rou,^  a  statement  of  the  wants  and  aspirations  of  the  laborers  of  the 
timee.  "Peasants  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  cities,"  says  he,  *nhe 
people  of  the  forest  as  well  as  the  people  of  the  plain,  have  held  assem- 
blies to  the  number  of  twenty,  tlxirty,  or  one  hundred  persons,  meeting 
in  ob^nre  places,  many  of  them  having  sworn  to  each  other  that  they 
would  never  willingly  tolerate  either  a  seigneur  or  a  patron  of  the 
chnrch.  '  The  seigneurs,'  say  they, '  do  us  nothing  but  injury,  and  we  can- 
not obtain  from  tbem  either  right  or  justice.  They  possess  everything, 
take  everything,  eat  everything,  and  compel  us  to  live  in  poverty  and 
enflTering.  Bo  many  are  the  services,  the  taxes,  the  provosts,  and  the 
bailiffs  that  we  have  not  a  single  day  of  peace.  Why  do  we  submit  to 
grtieh  oppression  f  Are  we  less  men  tban  theyf  We  have  the  same 
I  ,  the  same  stature,  the  same  power*of  endurance ;  all  we  lack  is 

«  Let  us  bind  ourselves  together  by  oath,  and  present  a  united 

front  in  defence  of  our  possessions.  It  is  not  so  very  ditlicult  to  tight ; 
there  are  thirty  or  forty  able-i)odied  peasants  to  each  noble.  Let  us 
learn  to  conquer,  and  no  one  will  then  exercise  dominion  hxev  us.  We 
shall  then  be  able  to  cut  trees,  catch  game  iu  the  forests,  and  tish  in  the 
rivers,  and  to  use,  at  our  own  pleasure,  the  meadows  and  the  waters.- ^ 

Sueb  were  the  thoughts  which  agitated  the  peasants  of  that  day. 

From  the  eleventh  to  the  fourteenth  century  terrible  insurrections 
broke  out  in  France  and  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  the  peasants  organ- 
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izing  themselves  into  army  corps,  and  declaring  war  against  the  nobles, 
and  other  possessors  of  the  soil.  In  the  thirteenth  centory  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  them  took  up  arms ;  and  from  Flanders,  where  the  organi- 
zation had  its  birth,  they  threw  themselves  into  other  provinces  of 
France,  gaining  new  recruits  each  day  in  their  progress  through  the 
country.  They  were  ultimately  vanquished  by  the  discipline  and  union 
of  the  nobles,  but  for  more  than  two  hundred  years  the  ddbris  of  these 
organizations  infested  the  country,  and  unhappily  their  depredations 
'  were  not  confined  to  the  castles  of  their  oppressors,  but  often  extended 
to  the  villages  and  defenseless  cities. 

In  1358  occurred  the  revolt  known  as  the  Jacquerie  riots.  After  the 
disastrous  defeat  of  the  French  at  Poictiers  there  was,  for  a  short  time, 
such  anarchy  that  all  the  ties  which  bound  the  vassal  to  his  feudal  chief 
were  broken,  each  man  obtaining  almost  complete  ind^endence.  The 
nobility,  whose  merciless  oppression  had  already  driven  the  peasantry 
to  desperation,  now  gave  themselves  up  to  the  most  fearful  acts  of  cru- 
elty. Assembling  their  troops,  they  fell  suddenly  upon  the  cities  and 
villages,  which  they  pillaged  and  burned,  after  slaughtering  all  who  of- 
fered them  resistance.  When  they  captured  any  of  the  peasants  they 
burned  off  their  feet^  and  subjected  them  to  the  most  horrible  tortures, 
in  order  to  compel  them  to  disclose  such  treasures  as  they  were  sap- 
posed  to  have  concealed.  ^' The  peasants,"  says  Michelet,  ^<  could  no 
longer  sleep.  Those  who  lived  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire  passed  their 
nights  on  the  islands  in  the  stream  or  in  boats  anchored  in  the  middle 
of  the  river.  In  Picardy  the  population  dug  themselves  holes  in  the 
ground,  in  which  women  and  children  rotted  for  weeks  and  months, 
while  the  men  timidly  crept  to  the  tops  of  the  steeples  to  survey  the 
country  and  see  if  the  neighborhood  was  clear  of  armed  bands.  Despair 
armed  the  population ;  there  was  no  longer  anything  to  eat,  save  in  the 
castles,  and  to  the  castles  the  peasants  made  their  way.  Thus  began 
that  terrible  war  known  as  the  Jacquerie  riots.  Each  i)easant,  inspired 
by  vengeance  and  by  want,  as  much  as  by  hatred,  attacked  the  castles 
as  the  famished  wolf  attacks  a  sheep-fold.  This  insurrection,  like  that 
of  the  Bagaudi^  took  its  rise  in  the  Isle  of  France,  and  spread  over  the 
northeastern  provinces.  For  six  weeks,  say  the  historians,  the  peasants 
pillaged  and  ravaged  the  chateaux,  committed  the  greatest  cruelties, 
^  and  gave  themselves  up  to  the  most  fearful  excesses.  In  this,  however, 
they  only  imitated  the  example  of  the  seigneurs,  and  even  their  worst 
excesses  could  not  exceed  the  limits  of  a  just  retribution.  Their  very 
frenzy,  however,  was  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  their  defeat;  for, 
being  without  discipline  or  unity  of  action,  they  could  not  withstand  the 
military  organization  with  which  they  were  opposed  by  the  nobles. 
Their  chief,  Guillaume  Caillet,  was  taken  prisoner  by  Charles  the  Bad, 
of  Navarre,  who  had  him  crowned  with  a  red-hot  trii)od  of  iron  and 
then  beheaded.  A  few  weeks  later  the  Cnptal  do  Buch  and  the 
Count  of  Foix  slaughtered  seven  thousand  of  these  i)easants  in 
the  vicinity  of  Meaux,  andihus  brought  the  insurrection  to  an  end. 

What  has  been  thus  far  said  in  regard  to  labor  under  the  feudal  sys- 
tem refers  chiefly  to  France,  and  is  confined  to  the  labors  of  the  peas- 
antry; but,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out,  the  finer  industrial  arts 
were  almost  tinknown  at  the  period  under  consideration,  the  town  and 
city  populations  were  very  limited,  and  the  work  performed  on  the  rural 
estates  really  comprised  the  great  bulk  of  all  the  work  for  which,  in  that 
rude  age,  there  was  any  occasion  or  demand.  The  condition  of  the  serfs 
and  peasants  on  the  rural  estates  was  therefore  at  that  time  the  condi- 
tion of  the  vast  majority  of  the  laboring  population. 
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THE  FEUDAL  PERIOD  IN  ENGLAND. 

It  is  now  time  to  glance  briefly  at  the  history  of  onr  English  ances- 
tors daring  the  i>eri<Ml  of  Saxon  supremacy,  and  in  the  centuries  imme- 
diately succeeding  the  j^orman  conquest.  In  the  former  period  two- 
thirds  of  the  people  are  said  to  have  been  either  slaves,  or  in  a  state  of 
bondage  approaching  slavery,  to  the  remaining  one-third.  They  might  be 
pat  in  bonds  and  whipped ;  they  might  be  branded,  and  on  one  occasion 
are  spoken  of  as  if  actually  yoked.  Cattle  and  slaves,  in  fact,  formed  a 
common  measure  of  value  under  the  denomination  of  live  money,  and 
were  a  medium  of  exchange  in  which  the  prices  of  commodities  were 
computed. 

The  operatives  and  handicraftsmen  of  this  period,  as  well  as  the  agri- 
caltaral  laborers,  were  most^  slaves.  The  clergy  and  nobility  employed 
as  domestic  servants  persons  of  this  class  who  were  qualified  to  supply 
them  with  such  things  as  were  then  considered  the  necessaries  of  life. 

Henee  in  monasteries  we  find  smiths,  carpenters,  millers,  illuminators, 
architects,  agriculturists,  and  fishermen.  Smiths  and  carpenters  were 
the  most  numerous  and  important  as  ministering  to  the  chief  secular 
pnrsaits  of  the  time,  both  in  war  and  husbandry. 

Great  as  were  the  political  effects  of  the  Norman  invasion,  it  did 
not  materially  alter  the  condition  of  the  masses  of  the  people.  Their 
services  were  as  necessary  to  the  new  masters  as  to  the  old,  and 
the  terms  on  which  these  were  rendered  could  hardly  have  been  made 
more  onerous  than  they  had  been.  In  order  to  maintain  more  firmly 
the  ascendency  of  the  invaders  the  feudal  relations  were  enforced  with 
somewhat  greater  strictness  than  before,  but  no  changes  were  made  in 
the  chain  of  subordination  which  had  ah>eady  been  established. 

fienoe  for  a  long  time  after  the  conquest  the  Saxon  subdivisions  of 
society  were  maintained,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  continued 
to  be  divided  into  the  two  great  classes  of  freemen  and  serfs  or  slaves. 
Except  the  baronial  proprietors  of  land  and  their  vassals,  the  free  tenants 
and  socmen,  the  country  people  were  depressed  in  servitude  which  was 
uniform  in  this  respect,  that  no  one  who  had  either  been  born  in,  or  had 
fallen  into  bondage,  could  acquire  any  absolute  right  to  property.  Aside 
from  this,  however,  there  were  distinctions  in  the  degrees  of  servitude. 
One  dass  of  villeins,  or  villagers,  though  bound  to  the  most  servile 
offices  of  rural  industry,  were  permitted  to  occupy  small  portions  of  kmd 
to  sustain  themselves  and  families. 

Other  ranks  of  men,  equally  servile,  are  noticed  in  the  ancient  records, 
particularly  the  bordars  and  cottars.  The  former,  in  consideration  of 
being  allowed  a  small  cottage,  were  required  to  provide  poultry,  eggs, 
and  other  articles  of  diet  for  the  lord's  table ;  and  the  latter  wei*e  em- 
ployed in  the  trades  of  smith,  carpenter,  and  other  handicraft  arts,  in 
which  they  had  been  instructed  at  the  charge  of  their  masters.  Inferior 
to  these  were  the  thralls,  or  aervi,  principally  employed  in  menial  services 
aboat  the  mansion. 

Their  lives  were  professedly  protected  by  law,  and  with  the  consent  of 
their  owners  they  were  allowed  in  some  cases  to  purchase  their  freedom ; 
bat,  in  other  respects,  they  were  in  the  lowest  degradation,  so  much  so 
as  to  be  considered  mere  chattels  and  regular  articles  of  commerce. 

Giraldus  relates  that  the  number  of  them  exported  to  Ireland  for  sale 
in  t)ie  reign  of  fienry  II  was  so  great  that  the  market  was  absolutely 
overstocked ;  and  from  William  I  to  the  reign  of  John  there  was  scarcely 
a  cottage  in  Scotland  but  possessed  an  English  slave. 

In  the  details  of  the  border  wars  mention  is  frequently  made  of  the 
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namber  of  slaves  taken  prisoners  as  forming  a  principal  part  of  the  booty. 
It  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  from  writers  of  this  period  the  precise  immani- 
ties  of  the  several  classes  of  bondmen  mentioned;  the  chief  differences 
in  their  condition  arose  probably  from  the  relative  ntility  of  their  occu- 
pations ;  the  aerm^  or  serfs,  as  least  valuable,  being  a  more  ordinary 
article  of  traffic  and  transfer  than  the  bordars  and  cottars,  who  had  been 
trained  to  useful  arts  or  obtained  a  fixed  habitation.  All,  however,  alike 
appear  to  have  been  denuded  of  the  substantial  attributes  of  freemen ; 
the  law  recognized  in  none  the  uncontrolled  right  to  property  or  change 
of  place  without  the  consent  of  a  superior ;  the  lord  had  the  absolute 
disposal  of  his  bondmen ;  they  might  be  attached  to  the  soil  or  trans- 
ferred by  deed,  sale,  or  conveyance  from  one  owner  to  another  ;'in  short, 
they  were  slaves  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word — men  under  an  obliga- 
tion of  perpetual  servitude,  which  the  consent  of  the  master  could  alone 
dissolve,  and  in  all  probability  they  enjoyed  less  legal  protection  from 
the  ill-usage  of  their  oppressors  than  the  humanity  of  modem  legislation 
has  extended  to  the  brute  creation. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  determine  the  relative  numbers  of  the 
several  classes  of  the  population  at  the  close  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  period, 
but  with  no  great  pretensions  to  accuracy.  In  thirty-four  counties  the 
burgesses  and  citizens  are  set  down  at  17,105,  the  vUleins  at  102,704, 
the  bordars  at  74,823,  the  cottars  at  5,947,  and  the  serfs  or  thralls  at 
26,552.  The  remaining  population  consisted  of  freemen,  ecclesiastics, 
knights,  thanes,  and  landowners. 

The  final  extinction  of  slavery  in  England  was  a  slow  and  gradual 
process.  The  first  blow  which  the  system  received  was  in  the  disuse  of 
the  ancient  practice  of  reducing  prisoners  of  war  to  the  condition  of 
bondmen,  a  step  which  waa  probably  due  to  the  humane  teachings  of 
Christianity,  and  which  certainly  marks  a  decided  advance  toward  the 
sentiments  appropriate  to  a  higher  and  kindlier  civilization.  In  the 
eleventh  century  the  Pope  formally  issued  a  bull  for  the  emancipation 
of  slaves,  and  in  1102,  in  the  great  council  of  the  nation  held  at  West- 
minster, .it  was  declared  unlawful  for  any  man  to  sell  slaves  openly  in 
the  market,  which  had  previously  been  the  common  custom  of  the  conn- 
try.  It  was  not  until  several  centuries  later,  however,  that  slavery 
was  finally  and  entirely  abolished  in  England.  An  attempt  to  extin- 
guish it,  made  in  1526,  proved  unsuccessful,  and  even  Cromwell  did  not 
scruple  to  send  the  Scottish  prisoners,  taken  at  Dunbar  in  1650,  to  the 
West  India  colonies  as  slaves.  The  system  was  finally  abolished  by 
statute  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II,  but  even  so  late  as  1775  certain  Scot- 
tish colliers  were  so  far  from  being  free  that  their  services  were  bought 
and  sold  with  the  estates  to  which  they  were  attached,  and  to  which 
they  could  be  brought  back  by  summary  procedure  before  a  magistrate 
if  they  ventured  to  leave  and  seek  employment  elsewhere. 

But  though  slavery  in  the  British  isles,  as  well  as  on  the  continent, 
maintained  a  feeble  spark  of  life  nntil  a  comparatively  recent  period,  the 
process  of  enfranchisement,  both  personal  and  political,  had  been  going 
on  for  many  centuries,  and  had  gradually  changed  the  face  of  society. 
One  of  the  chief  agencies  in  effecting  this  great  change  was  the  growth  of 
«the  incorporated  towns  and  cities.  During  the  turbulent  and  lawless 
period  which  resulted  in  the  development  of  feudalism  the  warlike  and 
predatory  habits  of  the  age  left  little  security  either  for  industry  or  com- 
merce; and  from  this-fact,  coupled  with  the  absence  of  any  demand  for  the 
finer  products  of  industry,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made,  it 
resulted,  both  in  England  and  in  continental  countries,  that  from  the  fifth 
to  the  eleventh  centuries  there  was  no  tendency  among  the  population 
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toward  urban  life.  Under  these  circumstances  there  was  scarcely  any 
growth  of  new  towns  or  cities,  and  even  those  which  Roman  ci%ilization 
bad  let1b  were  steadily  declining  in  population,  wealth,  and  influence. 
So  great,  in  fiict,  became  the  preponderance  of  rural  population  and 
power,  that  the  cities  were  inchuled  in  the  domains  of  adjacent  feudal 
lords,  who  often  appointed  their  magistrates,  exercised  arbitrary  author- 
ity in  various  ways,  and  frequently  exacted  tribute  w^hich  amounted  to 
little  less  than  pillage  and  spoliation.  Thus  we  find  the  second  Earl  of 
Leicester  exacting  fnim  one  of  the  burgesses  of  the  town  of  the  same 
name  the  sum  of  500  marks,  and  from  other  burgesses  sums  which  were 
probably  as  large  in  proportion  to  their  wealth,  in  order  to  make  a  jour- 
aey  to  Kome  and  purchase  a  dispensation  for  his  wite,  whom  he  had 
married  in  violation  of  the  canons  of  the  church. 

But  with  the  complete  establishment  of  fendalism  and  that  rude  equi- 
libmlion  of  the  discordant  elements  of  society  which  the  event  involved, 
there  came  into  existence  wants  and  tendencies  which  at  once  formed 
the  germ  of  a  new  order  of  things,  a  new  form  of  society.  Thus  there 
gradually  arose  a  demand  for  the  jiroclucta  of  various  industries  which 
befbi^  had  scarcely  had  an  existence-  These  industries  tended  to  con- 
centrate in  the  towns  and  thus  to  attrart  population  to  these  centers. 
Afiotlier  circumstance  which,  in  the  opitnon  of  Guizot,  contributed  ma- 
terially to  the  early  growth  of  the  towns,  was  the  right  of  asylum  which 
tUe  churches  gave  to  fngitives,  even  at  a  time  when  the  towns  them* 
selves  had  neither  charter  nor  fort ilicat ions,  and  could  not  have  afforded 
soch  protection.  It  was  not  merely  serfs  and  villeiDS  who  thus  sought 
aod  found  refuge  within  the  precincts  of  the  churches  situated  in  the 
towns.  "The  chronicles  of  the  times,"  says  Guizot,  *'are  full  of  exam- 
\\\<  "  i*m  lately  powerful,  who,  upon  being  attacked  by  some  power- 
fu  »or,  or  even  by  the  king  bimsclt^  abandoned  their  dwellings, 

carrying  away  all  the  property  they  could  rake  t4>gether»  and  entering 
some  city,  placed  themselves  under  the  protection  of  a  church.  These 
ineti  became  citiiiens,  and  while  tlie  capital  they  brought  with  them  gave 
ft  de-strable  impulse  to  industrial  and  commercial  enterprise,  the  spirit 
of  resistance  to  baronial  or  kingly  authority  wliicli  they  also  imported 
was  not  less  useful  iu  promoting  the  progress  of  the  cities  toward  civil 
ii  nee*    As  the  opportunities  for  industry  and  trade  increased 

ti  ^ses  felt  more  keenly  the  exactions  of  their  feudal  lords,  by 

%^  y  too  frequently  saw  the  reward  of  tbHr  energy  and  enter- 

pii-^t  ^.>^pt  away.  The  consciousness  of  what  they  could  accomplish,  if 
secure  iu  their  rights,  stimulated  them  to  organization,  and  each  new 
ii^ustic^  kindled  their  resentment,  while  thi?  feudal  lords  themselves, 
by  their  conduct  toward  each  other  and  toward  their  king,  fnnusbed 
tlie  burgesses  a  perpetual  example  of  the  value  of  resolute  will  and  en- 
erg«*tic  resistance.  How  many  were  the  fruitless,  and,  because  fruitless, 
u  '  r'iles  of  the  cities  for  liberty,  we  shall  never  know;  but 

dii  iith  aud  twelfth  centuries  w^e  find  them  with  arms  iu 

tb«;ir  hands,  resisting  baronial  or  kiugl}"  power,  aud  as  a  consequence 
we  find  large  numbers  of  them  obtain  log  charters  by  which  a  liberal 
fthare  of  municipal  independence  was  guaranteed  to  them.'-  In  the 
opinion  of  Hallam^  such  corporations  existed  earlier  in  Spain  than  in 
any  other  oountr3\  The  charter  of  Leon,  granted  in  10l*0,  makes  men- 
iiao  of  the  common  council  of  that  city  as  an  established  and  long  ex- 
istiDg  iDstitution*  The  earliest  charters  in  France,  those  of  St.  Quentin  ] 
and  Amiens,  were  granted  by  Louis  VI,  during  whose  reign,  and  the 
reigns  of  the  two  succeeding  kings,  (1108  to  1223,)  the  principal  towns 
of  France  acquired  the  privileges  of  incorporation.     The  charter  of  Lou- 
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don  was  graDted  by  Henry  I,  in  the  year  1100,  bnt  it  is  not  clear  that 
any  other  corporate  towns  in  England  possessed  the  right  of  internal 
iurisdiction  before  the  reign  of  Henry  11,  who  ascended  the  throne  A.  D. 
1163. 

There  are  not  wanting  evidences  of  the  services  rendered  by  the  cities 
when  once  they  attaiued  mnnicipftl  independence  in  undermining  serf- 
dom and  villeinage,  and,  indeed,  the  feudal  system  itself.  Thus  a  chron- 
icler of  the  twelfth  century  relates  that  Louis  VII  of  France  founded 
under  his  protection  a  muUitude  of  new  cities,  which  he  complains  did 
great  wrong  to  the  monasteries  and  seignors  in  their  vicinity,. tcAoM 
slaves  came  thither  for  refuge.  In  like  manner  the  English  proprietors  in 
the  fourteenth  century  are  found  complaining  to  Parliament  of  the  whole- 
sale absconding  of  villeins,  and  above  all  of  the  support  afforded  to 
these  fugitives  by  the  tribunals  and  the  towns.  It  was  almost  impossi- 
ble, they  alleged,- to  reclaim  a  villein  who  had  escaped  to  another  county 
or  to  London. 

By  thus  affording  a  refuge  and  employment  for  fugitive  serfs  and  vil- 
leins, the  cities  did  much  to  bring  al)out  a  general  substitution  of  free 
for  servile  labor.  Not  only  did  they  afford  occupation  for  a  large  and 
growing  class  of  paid  laborers  and  handicraftsmen — a  class  that  was 
steadily  re-^nforced  by  accessions  from  the  serfs,  villeins,  bordars,  and 
cottar^  of  the  country — but  they  also  had  a  strong  influence  upon  the  re- 
lations of  these  classes  of  rural  laborers  to  their  manorial  lords.  The 
latter,  finding  that  their  subjects  had  opportunities  of  escaping  from 
their  service,  were  fain  to  treat  them  with  greater  leniency,  and  to  secure 
their  adhesion  by  allowing  them  increased  privileges  and  immunities. 
In  the  first  two  centuries  succeeding  the  Norman  conquest,  a  villein 
could  be  subjected  to  unlimited  service  by  his  lord.  They  differed 
from  the  thralls,  or  personal  serfs,  in  the  fact  that  they  were  employed 
in  agricultural. work,  while  the  latter  were  assigned  to  the  menial  or 
domestic  service  of  the  manor;  but  so  similar  was  the  condition  of  these 
two  classes  that  the  term  '^  villaui,"  or  villeins,  came  to  be  indifferently 
applied  to  either. 

In  short,  accordiug  to  Bracton,  one  of  the  most  minute  and  thorough 
of  the  juridical  writers  who  have  treated  on  early  English  law,  the 
agricultural  serfs,  or  villeins  proper,  were  entirely  at  the  disposition  of 
their  lords'  pleasure.  It  is  true  that  they  occupied  and  cultivated  for 
their  own  subsistence  a  portion  of  the  lord^s  estate,  but  this,  at  least 
in  the  beginning,  appears  to  have  been  a  matter  ot  custom  and  con- 
venience,  rather  than  the  consequence  of  any  recognized  right  whidi 
they  possessed.  The  first  step  toward  their  emancipation  was  the 
substitution  of  fixed  and  specified  services  for  services  subject  directly 
to  the  lord's  command.  Such  a  division  of  their  time  must  indeed 
have  been  demanded  by  the  lord's  conveuience,  no  less  than  that  of 
the  villeins  themselves;  but  at  first  he  had  a  right  to  iuterfere  with 
this  arrangement  at  his  own  pleasure,  and  could  command  extra  serv- 
ices whenever  he  chose.  Moreover,  the  fixed  sei*vices  themselves  were 
then  exceedingly  onerous. 

As  a  rule,  a  man  of  each  virgata*  worked  for  the  lord  three  or  four 
days  a  week  from  the  first  of  August  to  Michaelmas,  and  two  or  three 
days  a  week  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  ^^  Beside  this,"  as  we  are  informed 
by  Nasse  in  his  able  and  learned  work  on  The  Agricultural  Community 

**  The  virgata,  or  virgate,  of  land  has  been  said  to  be  only  twenty-five  acres,  but  in 
some  calcnlatious  it  has  been  rated  as  high  as  forty  acr|p,  and  Mr.  Rogers,  in  liis  his- 
tory of  English  agrioulture,  expresses  the  opinion  that  both  of  these  tignres  are  below 
the  mark* 
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of  the  Middle  Ages,  ''the  peasants  plowed  sometimes  one  day  weekly, 
(except  daring  frost  and  harvest  time,)  sometimes  a  definite  extent  of 
ooe  acre  for  the  sowing  of  winter  or  summer  grain,  and  also  as  a  rale 
for  the  fallow ;  they  harrowed  and  sowed  the  plowed  land,  sometimes 
foniishing  the  seed  themselves.  They  rendered  farther  extraordinary 
senice  in  the  hay  and  com  harvests,  being  obliged  to  tarn  oat  on  the 
farm  two  or  three  times  a  year  with  their  whole  hoaseholds,  the  hoase- 
^e  Qsoally  being  alone  excepted^'  To  this  mast  be  added  the  occa- 
sional hauling  of  wood  from  the  forest  and  com  to  the  market-town,  as 
veil  as  messenger  duty,  &c.,  and  a  variety  of  other  services.  Beside 
theae  services  they  were  liable  to  numerous  dues  in  kind  and  money- 
taxes. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  charter  of  London  was  granted  in 
tbe.year  1100,  and  that  other  English  cities  were  incorporated  during 
the  progress  of  the  twelfth  century.  In  the  records  of  the  thirteenth 
centoiy  we  find  evidences  of  the  substitution  of  money-rents  for  per- 
sonal sorvioes.  This  is  the  case  with  the  landed  estates  of  the  monast^y 
of  Woroester  and  those  of  St.  Paul's  church.  In  many  land  registers 
of  this  period  there  is  a  statement  of  dues  and  how  they  shairi^  paid 
io  work  or  in  kind,  and  side  by  side  with  this  statement  the  amount  of 
money-rent  which  would  be  accepted  as  an  equivalent  for  these  services. 
In  the  Hundred  Bolls  (English  land  records)  are  found  clear  traces  of 
the  gradual  change  of  service  into  rent,  the  words  ad  voluntatem  domini 
(at  the  will  of  the  lord)  often  found  in  connection  with  the  specification 
of  the  money  value  of  certain  labor,  indicating  that  the  lords  at  first 
reserved  to  themselves  the  right  of  returning  to  the  system  of  payment 
in  personal  services. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Thorold  Rogers,  in  his  history  of  agriculture  and  prices  in 
England,  refers  to  the  marked  contrast  between  the  social  condition  of 
England  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II,  (1153  to  1189,)  and  the  condition 
which  prevailed  during  the  latter  years  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III.    It 
is  Mr.  Rogers'  opinion  that  during  the  long  reign  of  the  latter  monarch, 
(1216  to  1272,)  the  mass  of  the  English  people  passed  from  the  condition  of 
^ct6,  perhaps  even  slaves,  to  that  of  freemen,  a  small  money-rent  or  a 
fixed  and  invariable  amount  of  service  for  the  occupation  of  land  hav- 
ing beeu  substituted  for  the  right  which  the  lord  had  previously  enjoyed 
of  eommanding  the  services  of  his  de|)endents  at  his  own  pleasure.    The 
robber  bajrons,  who,  like  social  beasts  of  prey,  had  kept  the  country  in  a 
Btate  of  terror,  had  disappeared;  the  influence  of  established  laws,  with 
something  like  a  regular  administration  of  justice  had  begun  to  be  felt, 
and  habits  of  order  were  becoming  diffused  among  the  people.    ^Ir. 
Hogers  presents  a  mass  of  interesting  facts  bearing  upon  the  condition  of 
the  English  villeins  during  the  century  and  a  half  ending  with  the  year 
1400.    Although  they  were  subject  to  restraints  and  liabilities  which  in 
oar  eyes  must  appear  as  outrageous  violations  of  personal  freedom,  he 
holds  that  during  the  period  under  consideration  the  services  and  inci- 
dents to  which  they  were  liable  were  determinate,  and  in  no  case  preca- 
rious, as  they  had  been  at  an  earlier  period.    And  degraded  as  their  lot 
may  Lave  b^n,  Mr.  Rogers  believes  that  ^^  it  was  not  so  grievous  as  the 
expressions  used  about  their  condition  suggest,  or  inquirers  into  the  state 
of  our  forefathers  have  concluded."    In  some  cases  persons  of  tbis  class 
held  positions  of  considerable  responsibility.    Thus  Robert  Oldman,  a 
villein  of  Cnxham  manor,  one  of  the  estates  belonging  to  Merton  Col- 
lege, was  bailiff  of  that  estate,  in  which  capacity  he  must  not  only  have 
superintended  the  operations  of  the  farm,  but  also. have  marketed  the 
produce  and  kept  the  accounts  of  the  place.    A  serf  on  the  estate  just 
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mentione<1,  holding  balf  a  virgate  of  land,  paid  one-qaartcr  of  seed- 
wheat  at  Michaelmas,  a  peck  at  MartiDinas,  foar  bushels  of  oats,  three 
fowls,  and  two  i)enny  worth  of  bread.  The  average  valae  of  these  pay- 
ments is  estimated  by  Rogers  at  Is.  Od.  a  year.  In  addition  to  tliis,  he 
had  to  caltivate  a  rood  of  land  and  work  six  days  in  harvest  on  the 
manor  farm,  the  value  of  which  labor  is  estimated  at  2s.  6d.  The  total 
annual  rent  was,  therefore,  equivalent  to  about  10s.j  which,  supposing  a 
half  virgate  to  have  contained  twenty  acres,  was  only  6d.  an  acre-*"  a 
rate,"  says  Kogers,  "  which,  considering  the  general  goodness  of  the 
land  in  Cnxham,  as  is  evident  from  the  comparative  rate  of  production 
in  that  parish,  cannot  be  considered  excessive."  The  services  exacted 
irom  the  tenauts  in  villenage  at  Farley,  another  manor  belonging 
to  Merton  College,  were  all  commutable  for  specified  sums  of  money. 
"Thus,  Hugh,  the  son  of  Chrispian  at  Haghe,  held  a  messuage  and  a 
quarterium  of  land,  (which  may  probably  contain  the  same  quantity  as 
a  virgate.)  under  the  following  conditions :  he  pays  one  shilling  a  year 
rent.  He  is  bound  to  carry  dung  at  a  payment  of  a  half-penny  a  day, 
or  to  give  three  halfpence  in  lieu  of  the  service ;  to  plow  and  be  fed,  or 
pay  sixpence  for  the  year's  work  ;  to  gather  nuts  for  three  days,  or  for- 
feit three  halfpence ;  to  supply  one  man  in  harvest  or  pay  two  shillings, 
in  case  the  lord  assents  to  such  a  commutation  ;  to  plow  half  an  acre  for 
winter  and  half  an  acre  for  lent-corn,  or  pay  sevenpence ;  to  wash  and 
shear  sheep  and  lambs,  or  pay  a  halfpenny  a  day  during  the  time;  to 
hoe  and  be  fed,  or  forfeit  three  farthings  a  day ;  to  collect  stubble  for 
three  days  before  dinner,  and  receive  a  half-penny,  or  forfeit  three 
halfi)ence ;  to  give  a  hen  of  the  value  of  two  pence  or  a  cock  of  the 
value  of  three  halfi>enee,  and  find  a  help  for  the  thateher  or  forfeit  three 
farthings."  Ten  other  tenants  on  the  same  manor  held  their  land  upon 
similar  terms.  Other  villein  tenants,  holding  from  eleven  to  fourteen 
acres,  pay  a  much  smaller  I'ent,  their  duties  being  mainly  .confined  to 
harvest  labor. 

The  rent-roll  of  the  manor  of  Thorncroft,  (Leatherhead  in  Snrrey,) 
supplies  the  following  facts  for  the  year  1334  :  Twelve  freeholders  occu- 
pied each  a  virgate  or  more,  the  rent  of  a  virgate  varying  from  Is.  Qd. 
to  ()s.  Four  held  half  a  virgate,  each  lot  being  described  as  a  messuage 
and  thirteen  and  a  half  acres  of  land.  Others  held  quantities  varying 
from  seven  acres  down  to  half  an  acre  of  meadow.  One  place  contain- 
ing thirteen  and  a  half  acres  was  held  on  condition  of  paying  a  wreath 
of  red  roses  on  midsummer  day. 

The  same  manor  had  one  tenant  in  villenage  holding  a  messuage  and 
a  virgate  of  land  and  paying  five  shillings  a  year,  besides  which  and 
the  liability  to  pay  heriots,  the  following  labor-rents  were  exacted : 

I.  To  carry  dung  with  cart  and  two  horses  and  a  man  for  two  days ; 
to  receive  on  the  first  day  a  farthing's  worth  of  bread,  and  on  the  sec- 
ond day  a  repast,  worth  three  halfpence. 

II.  To  gather  stubble  four  and  a  half  days,  at  no  pay. 

HI.  To  plow  one  acre  in  winter  and  another  in  Lent,  with  a  repast 
worth  three  pence  each  time. 

IV.  To  harrow  winter-seed  with  one  horse  for  half  a  day,  but  receive 
no  pay,  and  oats,  with  one  horse,  when  they  are  sown,  the  lord  supplying 
two  other  horses. 

V.  To  find  one  person  to  assist  the  thateher,  when  the  service  isueeded, 
at  no  pay. 

VI.  To  find  one  person  to  hoe  the  lord's  corn,  at  a  farthing  every 
other  day. 
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VIT.  To  fitid  one  person  to  tarn  and  cock  the  hay,  the  lord  being 
snnd  to  Bcatter  it- 
VIET.  To  find  one  person  to  cany  the  hay  in  one  particalar  field. 

IX.  To  find  one  person  to  dig  in  the  garden  half  a  day,  and  tx)  thrash 
lalf  a  day  p^atnitously, 

X,  To  find  one  man  to  drag  straw  from  tlie  pfrange  to  the  hay-iick. 
XL  To  find  one  woman  to  wash  and  shear  sheep  and  lambs,  and  to  do 

iis  for  nothing. 

XII.  To  find  a  raan  and  woman  to  reap  and  bind  corn  all  the  autumn, 
>  receive  two  repasts  a  day,  but  no  drink  besides  water. 

XIII.  To  find  fonr  persons  fit  the  lord's  bidding  in  the  time  of  har- 
f»8t  called  '^  Alebedripe,"  (he  himself  coming  the  first  hour,)  to  bind  th^ 

rtnd  make  stacks  (hulae)  of  them,  and  to  have  two  repasts  and 
.  r  beer. 

XIV.  The  day  after  he  sliall  find  four  persons  to  reap  and  bind  the 
>ni,  and  have  two  repasts  without  beer. 

XT.  He  shall  find  a  cart  for  one  day,  and  shall  be  fed  on  that  day. 
XVL  He  shall  reap,  bind,  and  stack  (liullare)  an  acre  of  wheat  at  his 
[>wn  cost* 
XVII.  He  shall  present  a  cock  and  two  hens  at  Christnias. 
Five  other  tenants  held  half  a  virj^^ate,  and  were  charged  with  analo- 
gous obligations  and  services*    ''These  services/  says  R^igers,  *^are 
[rather  onerous,  and  represent  more  considerable  liabilities  than  I  have 
Ifuand  elsewhere.    But  I  do  not  think  that,  including  the  rent,  the  bur- 
i\eti8  laid  on  the  tenant  aniounted  to  as  much  as  ii(teeo  shillings  anna* 
iilly.'^    On  the  same  estate  there  were  nine  coterells,  or  cottars,  each 
liokling  a  coltage,  and  most  of  them  an  acre  of  land,  and  paying  from 
one  ti>  two  shillings  a  year,  be^^ides  performing  slight  services  of  the 
wime  character  as  those  rendered  by  the  tenants  in  villenage* 

Beside  the  serxices  to  which  be  was  liable,  the  villein  was  subject  to 
litimeroQH  restrictions*  lie  was  nndor  the  necesaity  of  petitioning  the 
lorti  for  a  license  to  marry,  for  which  he  was  required  to  pay  a  sum  of 
money  varying  in  amonut,  and  a  breaeh  of  this  regulation  incurred  a 
pecwiiiary  mulct.  He  had  also  to  pay  for  the  privilege  of  sending  his 
childrpn  to  school,  while  the  fine  exacted  tor  permanently  cjnitting  the 
manor  was  an  obstacle  to  the  selection  of  any  other  pursuit  than  hus- 
bandry, to  which  a  legal  impediment  was  added  by  a  statute  passed  in 
Ibe  twelfth  year  of  Richard  II.  It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether 
the  statute  was  very  efiective,  while  the  fact  of  its  enactment  is  indica- 
tive of  the  increasing  tendency  of  the  villeins  to  bring  their  children  up 
to  mechanical  trades  and  other  nouagricuUural  occupations.  The  chief 
nrohition  which  they  entertained  ap[»ears  to  have  been  that  of  sending 
Sson  to  school,  or  rather  to  the  university,  with  a  view  to  his  taking 
1  in  the  church,  a  desire  which  was  looked  upon  with  great  suspi* 
yumi.  As  early  as  A.  1).  1164,  the  practice  had  aroused  opposition, 
*  one  of  tlie  constitutions  of  Clarendon  was  directed  against  it,  and 
I  than  two  centnries  afterward  the  Parliament  of  Kichar<l  II  peti> 
the  king  that  villeins  should  be  prohibited  from  sending  their 
fchftdren  to  school  to  advance  them  in  the  church, 

tie  villein  was  also  restrained  from  purchase  or  manufacture,  except 

I  lord's  discretion.    Thus  the  tenant  on  the  estate  of  Merton  Ooi* 

fat  Cambridge,  was  required  to  buy  his  scythe  at  Chesterton,  and 

itrek  a  millstone  could  not  be  made  in  the  bailiwick  without  a 

from  the  lord  of  the  manor.    It  is  believed,  too,  that  the  use  of 

fllage  mill,  owned  by  the  lord  pf  the  manor,  was  compulsory  upon 

eh  inhabitants  as  owed  him  suit  and  service.    Thus  the  rei'ords  of 
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the  manor  court  of  Kibworth,  in  Leicestershire,  for  the  year  1331,  show 
that  on  one  occasion  the  entire  village  were  fined  for  not  having  ground 
their  malt  at  the  lord's  mill,  as  they  were  bound  to  do.  Other  cases 
mentioned  in  the  records  of  the  same  manor  illustrate  the  social  depend- 
ence of  the  villeins  at  that  time.  Thus  Eobert  Gk)odyer  prays  the  lord 
of  the  manor  for  a  license  fir  his  daughter  Emma  to  marry,  for  which 
he  pays  eighteen  pence ;  and  Matilda  GK>dwene  having  married  without 
the  lord's  permission,  Alice  God  wene  (probably  her  mother)  subsequently 
pays  a  fine  of  twelve  pence.  Nicholas  Harconrt  pays  two  sliillings  for 
a  license  to  make  his  son  a  monk,  while  Hugh  Harcourt,  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  (1331,)  obtains  the  same  privilege  for  twelve  pence.  For  two 
shillings  John  IScolasse  obtains  a  license  to  betroth  Alice,  daughter  of 
William  Brown,  and  ^'  to  go  and  return  according  to  his  will  whitherso- 
ever he  wishes,  with  his  chattels  and  all  his  goods,  movable  and  im- 
movable.'' 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  the  influence  which  the  towns  and  cities 
would  have  in  relaxing  the  restrictions  and  lightening  the  burdens  to 
which  the  villeins  were  subject.  A  man  ceases  to  be  a  slave  the  mo- 
ment it  becomes  impracticable  forcibly  to  hold  him  in  a  state  of  slavery. 
And  BO  when  the  lords  found  their  serfs  had  refuges  to  which  they  oould 
fly,  and  from  which  it  was  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  bring  them 
back,  and  that  oppressive  treatment  drove  many  of  them  to  seek  these 
refuges,  they  were  induced,  by  self-interest  itself,  to  relax  the  bondage 
in  which  they  had  held  them.  At  first  they  were  led  to  refrain  from 
demanding  any  labor  beyond  certain  regular  fixed  services,  such  as 
those  already  specified,  attached  to  their  ^^  tenements"  or  holdings  of 
land.  Then  these  fixed  services  themselves  were  gradually  diminished 
in  amount,  and  finally,  as  already  stated,  they  were  made  commutable 
into  money-rent.  The  commutation,  like  the  service  which  it  replaced, 
was  fixed  in  amount,  but  at  first  the  lord  could  exact  the  service  instead  of 
its  pecuniary  equivalent,  while  the  tenant,  according  to  Rogers,  could  also 
insist  upon  giving  the  service,  instead  of  the  moue^',  if  he  chose  to  do  so. 
In  course  of  time,  however,  the  payment  of  money-rents  became  an  estab- 
lished custom,  and  it  is  believed  that  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fourteenth 
century  the  number  of  tenants  in  villenage  who  paid  rent  by  service 
was  very  small.  It  may  be  remarked  here  that  this  change  occurred 
much  eiirlier  in  England  than  in  continental  countries,  and,  coupled 
with  the  nilings  of  English  law-courts,  was  perhaps  one  of  the  causes 
which  led  to  the  wide  divergence  between  the  subsequent  career  of  the 
English  agricultural  class  and  that  of  the  same  class  in  the  several 
countries  of  continental  Europe.  But  whatever  may  have  been  its 
ultimate  influence  in  promoting  that  complete  divorce  of  the  English 
agricultural  laborer  from  the  soil  which  in  modern  times  has  been  a 
source  of  such  serious  evils,  its  first  introduction  was  an  important  step 
in  the  direction  of  personal  freedom.  It  left  to  the  villein  the  control  of 
his  own  time,  and  if  by  sui)erioi'  energy  he  could  produce  for  hims^f  a 
surplus  over  what  was  required  to  pay  his  dues  to  the  lord,  he  was  free 
to  do  so.  Moreover,  as  the  lord  could  now  demand  nothing  from  him 
but  a  fixed  money  payment,  if  he  desired  to  secure  his  services  as  a 
laborer,  he  must  pay  him  stipulated  wages.  Thus  there  gradually  grew 
up  a  large  body  of  free  paid  laborers  in  the  country  as  well  as  in  the 
cities,  a  result  which,  as  may  be  readily  seen,  was  largely  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  cities  afforded  a  market  for  rural  produce,  created  com- 
merce, and  familiarized  the  people  generally  with  the  use  of  money  as  ^ 
measure  of  value  and  a  medium  of  exchange. 

The  great  plague  known  as  the  black  death,  which  broke  out  in  1348^ 
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I  ^xerci^ed  an  immense  influence  npon  the  social  conditioD  of  the  country. 
Its  immediate  ettects  were  disantrons  in  the  extreme,  sweeping  away, 
acoording  to  some  estimates,  one-half  of  the  population,  but  its  ulterior 
ocnifiaqQeneeH  were  »eeu  in  h  gieat  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the 
masses  of  the  people* 

The  great  rise  in  \vag:e«,  which  was  one  of  it.s  first  resnits,  rendered 
the  fiystem  of  farminfj  by  bailitl'  unprolitable ;  for  even  the  hifch  price 
lof  wheat  which  prevailed  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  the 
Ipla^e,  failed  to  eompc*nsate  for  the  enhanced  cost  of  labor.     Under  this 
I  condttion  of  affairs,  the  practice  of  letting  land  on  lease  became  cjuUe 
sreueral,  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Eogers  that  much  of  the  land  of 
le  feudal  lords  was  disposed  of  in  small  parcels,  or,  at  least,  granted  at 
fiiew  quit-rents — a  form  of  alienation  which  did  not  infringe  the  statute 
guia  ewpfm^es.    The  rent  of  land  at  tliis  time  was  very  low,  for  the  pro- 
duce was  worth  very  little  more  than  the  cost  of  prodnction — a  state  of 
things  which,  however  unlavorable  it  may  have  been  to  the  owners  of 
large  estates,  was  hipjhly  condacive  to  the  prosperity  of  the  small  occu- 
let  snd  the  laborer — t^o  characters  which  weie  often  united  in  the 
fian-i    ■     ■  'IK 

'J  i  rise  in  the  pnce  of  labor  at  the  period  under  consideration 

jnad^i  the  services  due  from  the  tenants  in  villenage  much   more  val- 
uable than  the  money-rents  which  had  been  fixed  npon  as  their  eqniv- 
aleot;  and  it  is  probable  that  there  was  a  detennined  elibrt  on  the  part 
of  tlie  laud-owners  to  revive  the  exercise  of  a  right  which  they  still  pos- 
^  io  theory,  but  which  in  practice  they  had  long  before  abandoned* 
Bogers  expi-esses  the  opinion  that  they  also  undertook  to  convey  the 
right  to  those  who  took  land  from  them  on  lease ;  and  it  is  not 
'kely  that  the  latter,  animated  by  a  mercenary  spirit,  endeavored  to 
enforce  their  claims  with  greater  rigor  than  the  lords  themselves.    At 
all  events,  the  well  informed  writer  just  cited  regards  it  as  **  clear  that 
an  attempt  to  enforce  the  alternative  of  labor  (instead  of  TfioDey-reols) 
was  one  of  the  most  powerful  stimulants  to  the  great  uprising  of  the 
L       serfs,"  known  in  history  as  Wat  Tyler's  insurrection. 
^K     Ti  of  Tyler's  swift  vengeance  on  the  Kentish  tax-gatherer  who 

^■>in*  m  indignity  to  bis  daughter  is  familiar  to  all  readers  of  Eng- 

^r  ;  but  the  rising  of  the  peasants  was  apparently  the  result  of  a 

H  4an,  a  widely-extended  organization,  and  a  general  sense  of 

~  The  insurrection  broke  out  on  Monday,  the  10th  of  June, 

1  the  lead  of  Tyler,  in  Kent,  a  thorough  nnderstandiug  having 
been  entered  into  with  the  villeins  of  Bedford,  Sussex,  Esses,  Norwich, 
other  counties.    On  the  following  Friday  the  rebels,  who  had 
Ij  entered  London,  threatened  that,  unless  the  King  (Richard  11) 
Ihem  a  conference,  they  wouhl  destroy  the  Tower,  with  all  the  per- 
it,  including  of  course  the  King  himself  and  the  royal  family,  who 
n  refuge  there.    Richard,  who  was  then  a  mere  youth,  met  them 
:nd,  where,  according  to  Froissart,  he  rode  into  the  crowd  and 
[  to  state  their  w^ants.    They  answered,  **  We  will  that  ye 
c  forever,  ourselves,  our  heirs,  and  oar  lands,  and  that  we 
©illed  no  more  bond,  or  so  reputed.^'    The  King  assented,  bidding 
to  go  home  at  once,  but  to  leave  three  from  each  pillage,  who 
sboold  receive  and  carry  back  the  charters  of  manumission — a  sugges- 
llon   npon  which  many  of  them  immediately  acted.    Tyler,  however, 
remained,  together  with  two  other  leaders,  Ball  and  Straw,  and  a  force 
bonr  "OXRIO  men.    On  the  following  day,  at  an  interview  with  the 
L  was  assassinated  by  Walworth,  mayor  of  London.    By  dis- 
i. -.,.,._  Richard  appeased  the  people  ;  but  before  evening  he  issued 
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a  proclamation  commandiDg  all  the  country-folk  to  depart  from  London 
under  pain  of  death.  The  insurrection  was  broken,  and  the  King  soon 
proceeded  to  take  vengeance  on  its  originators.  He  made  a  progress 
through  the  disturbed  districts,  demanding  from  the  chief  persons  in  all 
the  towns  and  villages  the  surrender  of  the  movers  in  the  sedition. 
Aitconliug  to  Froissart,  no  less  than  fifteen  hundred  persons  were  pat 
to  death — hanged  or  gibbeted  in  chains — while  such  charters  of  mana- 
niisKion  as  had  been  granted  in  accordance  with  the  King's  promise  were 
revoked  and  canceled.  The  terms  of  one  of  these  charters  addressed  to 
the  authorities  of  the  county  of  Herts  are  given  by  Walsingham,  and 
are  as  follows : 

Know  that,  of  onr  special  grace,  we  have  mannmitted  all  onr  lieste  and  singular  sub- 
jects and  others  of  the  coiirty  of  Hertford,  freed  each  and  all  of  them  of  aU  bondage, 
and  uiude  them  quit  by  these  presents :  Panlon  them  all  felonies,  treasons,  transgres- 
sions, and  extortions  committed  by  any  or  all  of  them,  and  assure  them  of  our  ^immiui 
2*ax,   Dated  June  the  fifteenth,  anno  regni  quarto. 

To  certain  delegates  sent  from  Essex  to  request  the  confirmation  of 
the  charters  of  manumission  and  certain  other  benefits,  the  King,  after 
some  hesitation  as  to  how  he  should  answer  these  audacious  petitioners, 
broke  out  in  the  following  language: 

O  vile  and  odious  by  land  and  sea,  yon  are  not  worthy  to  live  when  compared  with 
the  lords  whom  you  have  attacked ;  you  should  be  forthwith  punished  with  the  vilest 
deaths,  were  it  nut  for  the  office  you  bear.  Go  back  to  your  comrades  and  bear  thekin^s 
answer.  You  were  and  are  rustics,  and  shall  remain  in  bondage ;  not  that  of  old,  bat  in 
one  infinitely  worse.  For  as  long  as  we  live,  and  by  God*s  help  rule  over  this  realm,  we 
will  attempt  by  all  our  faculties,  powers,  and  means,  to  make  you  such  an  example  of 
offense  to  the  heirs  of  your  servitude,  as  that  they  may  have^ou  before  their  eyes,  and  you 
may  supply  them  with  perpetual  ground  for  cursing  and  tearing  you. 

The  spirit  of  Parliameut  in  regard  to  the  same  movement  is  in- 
dicated by  the  answer  of  that  body  to  a  communication  informing 
the  Commons  of  the  King's  action  in  granting  the  charters  of  manumis- 
Biou,  and  dosiring  them  to  provide  for  the  confirmation  or  revocation 
thereof.  The  commuuication  set  forth,  among  other  things  that  if  they 
<the  Lords  and  Commons)  should  desire  to  manumit  their  villeins  by 
common  consent,  the  King  would  assent  to  it.  The  unanimous  answer 
was,  <<  that  all  grants  of  liberties  and  manumission  to  the  said  villeins 
and  bond- tenants  obtained  by  force  are  in  disinherison  of  them  (the 
Lords  and  Commons)  and  to  the  destruction  of  the  realm,  and  therefore 
null  and  void.''  To  the  suggestion  in  regard  to  manumitting  their  vil- 
leins by  common  consent  they  replied,  "  that  this  consent  they  would 
never  give  to  save  themselves  from  perishing  altogether  in  one  day." 

In  view  of  the  austere  reply  of  Eichard  to  the  delegates  from  Essex, 
his  suggestion  to  Parliament  seems  a  little  surprising;  but,  as  Mr.  llog- 
ers  suggests,  *'  that  answer  may  have  been  partly  the  expression  of  indig- 
nation, partly  of  fear,  and  therefore  have  had  no  more  than  a  temporary 
significance."  ^'  We  know,  too,"  says  the  same  author,  •'  that  the  policy 
of  the  court  was  not  unfriendly  to  the  emancipation  of  the  serfsj  that 
every  construction  which  lawyers  could  put  upon  usage  or  statute  was 
favorable  to  the  freedom  of  the  serf;  and  we  also  know  that  in  after 
years  the  King  put  his  veto  on  those  resolutions  of  the  Commons  by 
which  they  intended  to  subject  the  condition  of  villenage  to  social  disa- 
bilities. ThA  is  particular!}^  the  case  in  the  answer  given  to  the  peti- 
tions of  Parliament  in  1391,  when  the  King  declines  to  accede  to  the 
request  that  the  sons  of  villeins  should  not  be  allowed  to  frequent  the 
universities,  and  to  the  complaint  that  villeins  fly  to  cities  and  boroughs 
and  are  there  harbored,  and  that  the  lord,  on  attempting  to  recover  his  vil- 
lein,  is  hindered  by  the  people ;  with  a  suggestion  that  the  remedy  might 
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be  allowed  of  seizing  the  villein  without  regard  to  the  francbises  of  the 
place  in  wbieh  he  had  taken  refuge.  When  the  alarm  felt  at  the  aetual 
insurrection  was  pashed  away,  we  may  well  conceive  that  the  eourt  was 
disinclined  to  strengthen  the  lords  by  tighu^ning  the  bonds  of  servi- 
tude," It  seems  certain  that,  although  the  insurrection  of  1381  was 
qnelled  and  its  leaders  Bummanly  punished,  its  result  was  to  obtain  for 
the  villeins,  within  a  few  years,  a  very  considerable  extension  of  their 
rights  and  privileges.  They  had  been  masters  of  the  situation  for  a 
veek,  and  although  disbanded,  their  spirit  was  not  broken,  their  dis- 
afieciiou  allayed,  or  their  secret  organization  destroyed.  Another  rebei* 
lion  was  clearly  a  possible  event,  and  experience  had  shown  that  the 
power  of  the  peasantry  was  not  a  thing  to  be  contemned.  If  the  claim 
to  service  instead  of  money-rent  had  been  one  ot  the  causes  of  the  insur- 
rection, the  eflbrt  to  enforce  it  must  have  been  abandoned ;  for  neither 
then,  nor  at  any  subsequent  period,  was  such  an  effort  attended  with 
any  permanent  or  general  success.  Moreover  it  is  believed  that  during 
the  latter  years  of  the  fourteenth  century  the  villeins  attained  a  recog- 
nised place  as  freemen  before  the  law,  since  it  seems  probable  that  they, 
as  well  as  the  small  freeholders,  were  included  in  the  election  statute  of 
Heory  IV  (who  usurped  tbe  throne  in  1309)  as  suitors  in  the  county 
coon.  The  strength  and  importance  which  the  yeomanry  were  acquir- 
ing  at  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century  was  promoted  during  tbe  fif- 
teenth by  the  prosperity  of  agriculture,  and  e\^en  by  the  desolating  civil 
atrife  known  as  the  wars  of  the  roses.  By  the  expenses,  forfeitures, 
aod  pniscriptions  incident  to  this  series  of  desperate  struggles,  the  feu- 
dal aristocracy  was  almost  destroyed,  and  the  Crown,  whose  power  had 
io  the  mean  time  been  largely  augmented,  subsequently  built  up  a  new 
Dobtlity  on  the  ruins  of  tbe  Church. 

Bat  long  before  the  destruction  of  feudalism,  that  system  had  been 
but  tbe  mere  shadow  of  its  former  self.  Villenage,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  virtually  extinct  at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  j  and  long 
before  the  villein  was  formidly  recognized  as  a  freeman  before  tbe  law, 
be  bad  beeu  in  the  x>ra^!tical  enjoyment  of  many  of  a  freeman^s  rights, 
Jn  the  mean  time,  tree  wage  labor  Imd  been  steadily  extending  tbe  spheiv 
it*  operations — a  result,  as  already  shown,  which  was  largely  due  to 
growth  of  the  towns,  and  to  the  development  of  mechanical  and 
iDufae luri ng  i n d ustij. 
Bnring  the  earlier  years  of  tbe  reign  of  Edward  III  (1327  to  1377)  the 
iteire^jties  growing  out  of  the  war  with  France  bronglit  about  intimate 
eommercial  relations  with  the  Flemish  manufactories,  and  ultimately 
Jed  to  much  industrial  prospi^rity  in  Norfolk  and  some  other  of  the  east- 
ern counties,  A  number  of  Flemish  weavers  had  come  over  with 
William  the  Conqueror,  and  during  the  two  succeeding  reigns  the  man* 
nJacture  of  woolen  cloth  had  made  considerable  progress.  But  under 
d  in,  tbis  industry  received  a  new  impetus.  An  expert  Flemish 
rtiirer  who  came  to  England  iu  1331,  bringing  his  workmen  with 
him,  ^VHS  very  kindly  received  by  this  monarch,  who  issued  a  proelama- 
liioa  promising  similar  protection  to  all  foreign  weavers  and  fullers 
ebonld  settle  in  Eughind,  In  1337  several  additional  statutes  were 
.4*d,  one  of  which  made  it  a  felony  to  export  wool,  while  another 
limite^l  tbe  useof  foreign  cloth  to  the  royal  family,  a  third  forbade  its 
importation,  and  a  fourth  invited  cloth-workers  into  England,  and  prom- 
ised them  further  protection  and  encouragement.  Tbese  strong  pro- 
ICfliTc  measures  must  have  occasioned  for  a  time  inconveniences  which 
Blight  have  been  avoided  by  the  more  delicate  arrangements  known  to 
modem  legislation  ;  but  they  appear  to  have  been  instrumental  in  build- 
6l 
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ing  up  a  floiirisbing:  industry,  wliich  exerted  no  small  influence  npon 
tbe  ecM>namic,  aod^  indirectly,  upon  tbe  political  and  social  (levelopment 
of  tbe  country. 

Tbe  multiplication  6f  free  occupations  about  tbe  end  of  tbe  tbirteenth 
and  tbe  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  is  indicated  by  two  taxing 
accounts  for  tbe  borougfb  of  Colchester,  taken  respectively  in  the  years 
129(5  and  1301.  The  roll  made  up  at  tbe  latter  date  contains  the  names 
of  391  tax  payers.  Of  these  there  are  229  whose  occupations*  are  not 
specially  designated^  and  among  the  renmiuder  there  nre  "  twelve  clergy- 
meuy  ten  persons  apparently  of  considerable  subst^uice,  sixteen  shoe- 
makers, thirteen  tanners,  ten  smiths,  eight  weavers,  eif* lit  butchers,  seven 
bakers,  six  fullers,  six  girdlers,  five  nauta:^^  four  millers,  fonr  cissores^ 
and  three  dyers,  besides  a  nuaiber  of  fishermen,  carpenters,  and 
"spicers.'M  The  tbilowing  trades  are  also  enumerated  in  tbe  same 
roll;  cooper,  seller  of  white  leather,  potter,  parch  men  t-maker,  pellipa- 
rius,  cook^  tiler,  bowyer,  barber,  raustarder,  wool-comber,  lorimer,  wood- 
turner, lineU'draper,  wheelwright,  glover,  fuel-dealer,  old-clothes  dealer, 
seacoal  dealer,  glazier,  brewer,  iron-monger,  and  wiue-seller.  Two  of 
the  girdlers  united  the  trade  of  mercer  with  their  other  occupation,  and 
one  of  the  mercers  included  verdigris  and  quicksilver  in  his  stock  in 
trade.  From  the  number  of  tanners  it  is  inferred  that  Colchester  had 
a  special  trade  in  leather,  which,  in  the  form  of  tawed  skins, |  is  believed 
to  have  formed  an  imi>ortaut  article  of  dress  in  mediaeval  times.  This 
borough,  wlxicb  was  situated  in  tb©  richer  section  of  England,  and  is 
supposed  to  have  had  about  2.000  inhabitunts  at  the  time  under  con- 
sideration, may  probably  be  taken  as  a  fair  representative  of  the  county 
tow^ns  of  that  day. 

From  the  large  body  of  information  presented  by  Mr.  Eogers,  a  num- 
ber of  interesting  facts  may  be  colled  in  regard  to  the  occupations  pur- 
sued in  Euglautl  during  the  ihirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries.  Ifc 
appears  that  all  villages  of  any  magnitnde  maintained  persons  who 
were  engaged  in  mecbauical  avocations,  No  parish  or  manor,  for  instance, 
was  without  a  t hatcher,  though  it  is  thonght  that  this  labor  was  done 
by  those  who,  at  other  times  of  tbe  year,  were  engaged  in  ordinary  tana 
business* 

Most  of  tbe  villages  had  a  smith  who  found  steady  employment. 
The  bailiJfs  of  manors,  and  probably  also  persons  who  cidtivated  small 
parcels  of  laud  on  their  own  account,  were  accustomed  to  purchase 
their  ii*on,  and  furnish  the  craftsman  with  it,  paying  him  for  his  work, 
a  custom  wliich  still  prevails  in  India  in  the  dealings  between  native 
artilicers  and  their  customers;  Daring  the  latter  part  of  tbe  fourteenth 
centurj',  however,  it  became  customary  to  enter  into  yearly  contracts 
for  supplying  horses  with  sboes-^ — a  change  which  indicates  that  at  this 
time  the  artisan  w^as,  in  a  small  way,  becoming  a  capitalist* 

It  is  probable  that  most  of  tbe  villages  maintained  a  carpenter  for 
common  work,  such  as  for  repairs  of  farm-implements  and  buildings  and 
for  the  manufacture  of  common  carts  and  wagons,  but  the  higher 
branches  of  this  occupation  were  supplied  by  migratory  workmen,  some 
of  whom  were  paid  very  considerable  wages  for  tbe  time. 

Masons,  tilers,  and  slaters  must  have  been  migratory,  except  perhaps 
such  as  lived  in  the  larger  towns,  as  few  buildings  were  of  stone  excepf 
the  manor-bouse  and  sometimes  the  grange.    Even  in  towns,  unless  ston 

*  MariQers,  but  probablj^  captams,  or  pilotajn  oontradiatltictiou  to  tmilom. 
t  This  word  may  be  considered  ob   the  equivalent  of  '*  grocers/*  liav'iiig  the  i 
origin  tiB  tho  Freoch  "  <5piciiere." 
t  Skiu8  dresaed  with  lime  and  fat. 
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WBB  abnudaDt  and  near,  it  is  probable  wood  was  more  frequently  used 
"afi  the  framework  of  the  building.    The  chimney,  however,  must  have 
been  built  of  stone,  except  io  the  very  rudest  huts,  some  of  which  are 
lid  to  have  been  witbout  that  convenieuce. 

The  first  meutiou  of  brickhiyera  occurs  in  the  statute  of  1496,  so  that 
is  probable  the  occupation  was  imkuown  during  the  preceding  ceutu- 
feies,  although  tilers  are  mentioned  in  the  statute  of  1350,  and  tiles  are 
pown  to  have  been  in  use  iu  Suflblk  at  least  as  early  as  1358. 

Sawyers  are  frequently  mentioned,  but  probably  did  not  carry  on  a 

listiuct  business.    They  were  paid  by  the  day  or  by  the  oue  hundred 

re  feet  sawn,  and  generally  the  two  who  worked  at  the  same  saw 

paid  together,  which  seems  to  imply   that  they  had  mutual  ar- 

rrTi::"  i  rnts  in  hiring.    When  separately  paid,  the  top  sawyer  was  paid 

^a  r  rates  than  the  lower  one. 

Ui  lue  farm  servants  some  were  engaged  permanently ;  others  tem- 
j  porarily  and  for  special  purposes.  Tbus  the  mowing  of  hay  was  done 
^■partly  by  the  regular  servants  of  the  fann,  partly  by  tenants  holding 
^^god  by  customary  service,  and  partly  by  hired  labor,  which  was  often 
^BfeMued  from  a  distance.  The  regular  servants  comprised  the  plow* 
HKand  driver^,  the  carters,  a  shepherd  or  two,  according  to  the  size 
of  the  flock,  a  pig-keeper,  a  cow-herd,  and  a  dairy- woman. •  When  the 
work  of  the  fields  was  over,  the  plowmen  and  drivers  were  engaged 
in  home  occupations,  of  which  the  principal  was  threshing.  The  win- 
nowing, as  a  rule,  was  done  by  women,  especially  the  dairy* woman, 
whose  indoor  work  in  winter  was  comparatively  light.  Where  two 
.  shepherds  were  employed,  one  of  them  was  assigned  to  the  special 
I  charge  of  the  ewes,  and  received  better  pay  than  bis  felloW'Servant, 
"he  laborers  were  generally  supplied  with  an  allowance  of  beer,  but 
J  rale  none  of  them  appear  to  have  been  maintained  in  the  house  ex- 
^eef»t  occasionally  during  harvest.  Indeed,  they  had  land  and  stock  of 
tbtirown — that  is,  land  which  they  held  in  villenage — and  occasionally 
ibe  -'  il  was  remunerated  for  his  services  by  [lermis^siou  to  use  the 

loni  e  for  his  own  little  flock,  w^hile  the  dairy- woman  was  often 

the  purchaser  of  calves  from  the  farm  on  which  she  was  employed. 

It  shoidd  be  understood  that  the  word  "farm,-'  as  here  used,  refers  to 

the  portion  of  each  parish  or  manor  which  was  held  by  the  lord  him* 

self  and  farmed  for  his  benefit,  under  the  direction  of  a  bailifl'.    This 

oioally  comprised  from  one- third  to  one-half  of  the  arable  and  better 

[mstare^land.     The  remainder  (with  tbe  exceptioo  of  the  glebe,  over 

which  the  feudal  rights  of  tbe  lord  of  the  manor  did  not  extend)  com- 

\  pris^l  the  estates  of  the  small  freeholders,  who  paid  quit- rents,  the  hold- 

iiigsof  the  villeins,  bordars,  and  cottars,  and  the  waste  or  common,  upon 

jvhicb  all  the  tenants  had  tbe  right  of  pasture,  and  sometimes  that  of 

jcutting  turf.    The  holdings  of  tbe  villeins  were  often  as  extensive  as 

[Lho^e  of  the  freeholders. 

IteHpecting  the  physical  condition  of  the  English  laborer  at  the  period 
under  consideration  we  possess  but  scanty  knowledge,  but  it  is  evident 
r  he  must  have  lived  io  a  very  rude  and  primitive  style,  and  that  he 
f  subject  to  much  hardship  and  privation.     His  dwelling  was  con- 
ted  of  the  Qparsest  materials,  most  commonly  of  wattles  daubed 
ItJi  mud  or  clay.    Bricks  do  not  appear  to  have  been  used  until  the 
liter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  as  the  first  mention  of  bricklayers 
ccnirs  in  the  statute  of  14*J(j.    The  manor  bouse  was  usually  built  of 
^wUmey  but  the  tenements  Ijy  which  it  was  surrounded  were  of  the  mean- 

*  Tbe  work  of  the  dairy  waa,  however,  fiometimL's  performed  by  ii  m&n. 
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est  description.  The  occnpation  of  a  glazier  is  mentioned  in  the  statute 
jast  referred  to,  bat  although  glass  hf^l  at  that  date  been  long  ased  as 
the  ornament  of  ch  arches,  it  was  not  ased  even  in  the  better  class  of 
private  houses  until  a  much  later  period ;  for  even  as  late  as  1567  it  was 
not  common  to  find  glass  windows  in  the  castles  of  the  nobility,  and 
they  probably  were  not  used  in  farm-houses  much  before  the  reign  of 
James  I.  That  it  was  an  unknown  luxury  in  the  hut  of  a  mediaeval 
peasant  it  is  unnecessary  to  state.  Artificial  light,  too,  must  have  been 
used  very  sparingly  by  the  poorer  classes,  since  a  pound  of  candles 
would  almost  have  absorbed  a  workman's  daily  wages.  It  is  believed 
that  fuel  also  was  comparatively  dear,  and  the  poor  man's  home  in 
winter  must,  therefore,  have  been  the  scene  of  severe  privation  and  dis- 
comfort. Hence  the  advent  of  spring  was  hailed  with  a  joy  and  glad- 
ness of  which  we  in  modern  times  can  form  but  a  faint  conception. 
Even  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary  the  peasant  lived  in  a  wretched 
clay -built  hovel ;  and  according  to  Erasmus  the  dwellings  of  the  poor 
generally  were  unprovided  with  a  chimney  to  let  out  the  smoke,  while 
their  beds  consisted  of  straw,  with  a  block  of  wood  for  a  pillow,  and 
the  flooring  of  their  huts  was  nothing  but  the  bare  ground  covereu  with 
rushes,  among  which  was  ^*  an  ancient  accumulation  ^)f  filth  and  ref- 
use." 

The  valuation  of  the  movable  property  in  the  borough  of  Colchester 
made  in  the  year  1296,  which  has  been  already  referred  to,  gives  an  idea 
of  the  degree  of  domestic  comfort  enjoyed  by  the  small  tr^esmen  and 
artificers  of  that  period.  The  amount  of  household  furniture  possessed 
by  each  family  appears  to  have  been  very  limited,  consisting  chiefly  of 
a  brass  pot  valued  at  from  1«.  to  3«.,  and  a  bed  valaed  at  from  3$.  to  6». 
The  former  was  apparently  almost  the  only  culinary  utensil  then 
used  in  the  households  ot  the  poor. 

The  valuation  taken  at  the  same  place  in  1301  is  still  more  curious 
and  minute.  Among  the  articles  mentioned  in  the  list  then  made  out 
are  found  the  following,  along  with  which  are  given  the  figures  indi- 
cating the  range  of  their  respective  values : 

8.  d.       9.  d. 

Abed..  16    to  6  8 

A  tripod 3    to      9 

A  brass  pot 10    to  2  6 

A  brass  cup 6    to  10 

An  andiron 3Jto      8 

A  brass  dish 6    to  1  0 

A  gridiron 6    to  16 

A  rug  or  coverlet 8    to  16 

A  broadax 3    to      5 

An  adze 2 

A  square 1 

A  blacksmith's  tools  were  valued  at  from  2s.  to  5«. ;  a  cobbler's  stock 
in  trade  at  Is.  M.  ]  that  of  two  other  cobblers  at  10«.  M.  and  12«  2dL, 
respectively ;  and  that  of  a  tanner  at  £9  lis.  \M.  There  is  reason  to 
believe,  however,  that  these  prices  were  considerably  below  the  real 
value  of  the  articles. 

At  the  period  under  consideration  the  manor-house  itself  was  but 
scantily  furnished,  while  the  movables  of  the  '^  ordinary  house"  con- 
sisted, according  to  Mr.  Rogers,  of  "  a  brass  pot  or  two  for  boiling,  and 
two  or  three  brass  dishes ;  a  few  wooden  plafters  and  trenchers,  or,  more 
rarely,  of  pewter ;  an  iron  or  latten  candlestick ;  a  kitchen  knife  or  two  \ 
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a  box  or  barrel  for  salt,  and  a  brass  ewer  and  basin.  •  •  •  The 
walls  were  garnished  with  nmttocks,  scythes,  reaping-hooks,  buckets, 
com  measures,  and  empty  sacks.  The  dormitory  contained  a  rude  bed, 
and  bnt  rarely  sheets  and  blankets,  for  the  gown  of  the  day  was  gener- 
ally  the  coverlet  at  night." 

in  tlie  same  connection  (page  13,  vol.  i,  Uistory  of  Agriculture  and 
Prices)  Mr.  Rogers  presents  the  inventory  of  the  effects  of  John  Senek- 
worth,  wlio  for  several  years  was  bailiff  of  Merton  College,  at  its  manor 
of  GaniHngay,  in  Cambridgeshire,  as  well  as  at  other  places  before, 
**  Senekwt»rth,"  says  this  writer,  *^  was  evidently  a  valued  servant  of  the 
college,  (of  which  one  of  his  brothers  was  a  fellow,)  and  for  a  few  years 
before  his  death  the  society  presented  him  witli  five  pounds  *  ex  spedaU 
gratia  aoeioniwi,'" 

"The  date  of  the  inventorj^  is  1314^  the  deceased  bailiff  having  be- 
qoeathed  his  goods  to  the  college.  It  contains  a  tapetum  valued  at  7*,, 
two  others  at  5«,,  one  more  at  2QiL  ;  ti  lintheamina,  (sheets,)  at  As.  each, 
and  a  inaterace,*  at  1j».;  a  red  coverlet,  at  2«,;  a  counterpane^  (eooperfo- 
Hum  pro  lecio^)  at  4^,  /  a  red  gown,  at  8^. ;  another,  at  3». ;  a  blue  gown, 
'  It  4*.  /  a  kay  net  gown,  ut  2^.  6^, ;  a  russet  tunica,  at  Ijs.  Gd  ;  a  banker, 
e-,  a  cover  for  a  seat,  at  15J. ;  a  table-cloth,  at  1.*. ;  two  more  and 
napkins,  at  (wr. ;  three  quisins,  L  e,,  cushions,  at  0(/.  each.  Beside 
articles  of  linen  and  clothing  Seoekworth  possessed  three  gold 
one  of  which  was  broken,  the  whole  being  valued  at  i^d. ;  a  purse, 
,  /  a  pouch,  at  3^/. ;  a  knife,  at  a  penny ;  a  forcer — that  is,  achest^ — 
'  5», ;  and  another,  at  6ff. ;  a  leathern  forcer,  at  Z<h  ;  two  glasses,  (mur- 
[one  with  a  silver  stand,  worth  7«.  y  a  second,  Sd.  ;  four  silver  spoons, 
at  3*,  2ci. ;  two  silver  seals,  (Jirmacnla^)  2«,,  one  of  these  being 
Ited  by  a  gilded  penny  as  a  symbol ;  three  books  of  romance,  valued 
\;  two  pair  of  linen  pauni,  at  a  shilling;  a  basin  and  ewer,  at  a 
lug;  beside  some  less  characteristic  effects.  Senekworth,  however, 
lost  have  been  an  oflicial  of  more  than  usnalopulence  and  social  position." 
Owing  to  the  high  price  of  clothing  the  dress  of  the  mediie  val  peasant 
jnnst  have  been  exceedingly  plain,  and  the  statutes  which  limited  them 
^  the  use  of  the  luwer-pnced  materials  must  have  seemed  to  the  mass 
i  laboring  people  a  very  superfluous  precaution.  Shirts  were  such 
ikble  articles  that  they  were  often  tlie  objects  of  charitable  or  osten- 
I  doles,  and  even  in  considerably  later  times  they  were  frec|uently 
'  by  will.  The  dress  of  the  laborers  in  the  latter  part  of  the  four- 
century  is,  however,  described  as  being  simple  and  well-contrived, 
isiog  a  jacket  and  a  coat,  buttoned  and  fastened  round  the  body 
I  belt  or  girdle,  a  bonnet  of  cloth,  and  hose  of  the  same  material, 
'  ^and  occasionally  a  hat,  though  the  latter  was  not  much  ust^d  until 
itury  later.  The  latter  article  is  mentioned  iu  a  statute  of  Kichard 
111,  in  which  the  price  is  limited  to  20</. 
In  respeet  to  food,  the  English  peasantry  of  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth, 
>iuui  fifteenth  centuries  appear  to  have  been  tolerably  well  off.  The 
m»nls  of  agriculture  indicate  that  wheat  was  the  principal  grain  con- 
taaed  by  the  people.  In  the  allowances  to  farm-servauts  it  was  some- 
liiMA  mixed  with  rye  or  barley,  but  then,  as  now,  the  latter  grain  was 
cliiellj  Qsed  iu  the  manufacture  of  beer. 

Ueut  appears  to  have  been  cheap,  and,  therefore,  was  probably  iu  fair 
aiipfily.  Mutton  could  be  bought  iu  plenty  at  about  a  shilling  the  car- 
caiae,  which  couUl  scarcely  have  been  more  than  a  farthing  a  pound ;  and 
bref  was  very  little  dearer,  since  the  carcase  of  an  ox  could  be  had  for 
lOi.  Yet,  even  at  these  prices,  mutton  or  beef  was  a  far  more  expensive 
H  than  wheat,  of  which,  on  an  average,  six  pounds  could  be  bought 
a  penny.    Butter  and  cheese,  though  abundant  and  cheap  in  com- 
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consequence  of  this  was  that  a  season  of  comparative  plenty  was  often 
followeil  before  the  next  harvest  by  a  very  inconvenient  scarcity;  and 
the  fluctuations  in  prices  were  sometimes  extremely  sudden  and  violent. 
Thus  Stow  relates  that  in  1317,  one  of  the  years  of  scarcity  above  referred 
to,  the  harvest  was  all  got  in  before  the  1st  of  September,  and  that 
wheat,  which  before  harvest  had  been  selling  as  high  as  £4  i>er  quarter, 
immediately  fell  to  6».  8J.,  one-twelfth  of  its  former  price. 

Upon  a  general  survey  of  the  field,  it  is  clear  that  during  the  thir- 
teenth, fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  centuries,  there  was  a  vast  improve- 
ment in  the  average  condition  of  the  English  people.  The  i^rogress  of 
the  industrial  arts  brought  with  it  a  great  augmentation  of  their  com- 
forts; rapine  and  violence  gave  place  to  the  orderly  habits  which 
grow  up  under  the  influence  of  an  efiicient  administration  of  justice, 
and  the  masses  made  a  great  advance  in  securing  from  the  crown 
and  the  aristocracy  a  recognition  of  their  (personal  and  political  rights. 
**The  wail  over  universal  oppression,  violence,  and  lawlessness,  which 
is  heard  in  the  writings  of  lloveden  is  exchangeil  in  those  of  Matthew 
Paris  for  indignant  comment  on  unwise  administration,  and  anconrtly 
criticism  on  the  king's  domestic  and  foreign  ftolicy  f  yet  the  first  of  the^ 
ancient  chroniclers  closes  his  history  with  the  year  121^2,  and  the  latter 
with  the  year  1273*  Such  was  the  progre&a  made  in  the  thiiteenth  cen 
tury.  A  little  more  than  a  century  later  we  find  the  insurrectionist 
under  AVat  Tyler,  who  were  chiefly  villeins,  boldly  demanding  from  the 
king  the  rights  of  freemen,  the  liberty-  to  trade  in  the  market  towns  with- 
out tolls  or  im|»osts,  and  the  legalization  of  the  money -rents,  which  in 
practice  Lad  already  supersedetl  personal  services  in  payment  for  the 
occupation  of  land.  And  it  has  already  been  seen  that  although  the  insnr- 
relation  was  cru;>hed.  it  did  not  fail  to  exert  a  powerful  influence  in 
hastening  the  consummation  of  the  objects  aimel  at. 

It  was  not  without  many  struggles,  however,  that  the  lords  relin- 
quished their  control  over  their  subjects.  In  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  when  free  labor  had  become  quite  general,  they  made  their 
first  attempt  to  recover,  by  parliamentary  enactment,  the  substantial 
residts  of  that  authority  which,  as  individuals,  they  had  found  them- 
selves unable  to  maintain.  The  great  plague  of  1349,  above  referred  to, 
had  swept  off  a  large  portion  of  the  population,  and  labor,  as  we  have  al- 
ready seen,  became  extremely  dear.  To  reduce  its  price,  a  royal  proclama- 
tion was  issued,  fixing  the  rates  of  wages,  and  this,  having  proved  in' 
ettective,  was  speedily  followeil  by  the  famous  "statute  of  laborers," 
which  provided  for  the  entbrcement  of  obetlience  to  its  enactments  by 
means  of  fines  and  corporal  pnnishment.  The  statute  states  that  since 
the  pestilence  no  person  would  serve  unless  he  was  paid  double  the 
usual  wages  allowed  five  years  before,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the 
lords  and  commons :  it  then  provides  that  in  future  carters,  plowmen, 
plow-drivers,  shepherds,  swine-herds,  and  other  servants  should  be 
content  with  such  liveries  and  wages  as  they  received  in  the  twentieth 
year  of  the  kiugV  reign,  and  two  or  three  years  before ;  and  that  in  dia- 
tricts  where  they  had  been  severally  jn^id  in  wheat,  they  should  receive 
wheat  or  money  at  the  rate  of  ten  pence  a  bushel,  at  the  option  of  their 
employers:  they  were  to  be  hireil  by  the  yesir  and  other  accustomed 
periods,  and  not  by  the  day :  weeilor^  and  haymakers  were  to  be  paid 
at  the  rate  of  one  i>euuy.  mowers  five  iK»uce  per  acre,  or  five  pence  a 
dji^y;  reaivrs  during  the  first  week  in  August  two  j>ence  a  day,  and 
from  that  time  till  the  end  ot^  the  month  three  |>ence  a  day,  without  diet 
or  other  pen^uisite.    Laborers  of  this  description  were  enjoinetl  to  cany 
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their  implements  of  husbandry  openly  in  their  bands  to  market-towns, 
aud  to  apply  for  hire  in  a  public  quarter  of  the  town. 

The  waives  for  threshing  were  then  regulated.  A  ftiao,  for  thresbing 
a  quarter  of  wheat  or  rye,  was  allowed  2J{f.;  for  threshing  a  quarter  of 
barley,  oats,  beans,  and  peas,  li^.,  or  a  certain  number  of  sheaves  or 
bushels,  in  places  where  it  had  been  customary  to  pay  in  kind,  labor- 
ers w^ere  to  be  sworn  twice  a  year  to  observe  these  regulations,  anil 
ofieiiders  were  punishable  with  three  or  more  days'  iui prison m cut  in  the 
stocks. 

Wages  of  artificers  were  fixed  at  the  following  rates :  A  master-car- 
penter, by  the  day,  3(t\  a  master  mason,  by  the  day,  4fL;  other  carpen- 
ters, by  the  day,  Lvh;  other  masons,  by  the  day,  3rJ. ;  their  servants,  by 
the  day*  IJ//.;  from  Easter  to  Michaelmas  without  diet.  Tilers,  by 
the  day,  3^/.;  their  knaves,  by  the  day,  l^d,;  thatchers,  by  the  day,  3fl.j 
their  knaves,  by  the  day,  H^/. ;  [plasterers,  and  other  workers  of  mud- 
walla,  by  the  day,  Sd.'j  their  knaves,  by  the  day,  IJt?.;  from  Easter  to 
Miclinelmas  without  diet. 

In  13GU  the  statute  of  laborers  was  confirmed  by  Parliament,  and  it 
waa  provided  tliat  servants  absenting  themselves  from  their  work,  or 
qnitting  their  place  of  abode,  should  be  imprisoned  for  fifteen  days  and 
brouded  in  the  forehead  with  an  iron  in  the  form  of  the  letter  F.  In 
cases  wliere  laborers  fled  into  the  towns,  the  magistrates  were  directed 
to  deliver  them  up  ;  and  if  they  failed  to  do  so,  were  subjected  to  a  pen- 
alty of  fifteen  pounds,  of  whicli  ten  pounds  went  to  the  king  and  five 
pounds  to  the  master  by  whom  the  fugitive  was  claimed. 

Id  13t>i  a  law  was  enacted  to  regulate  the  diet  and  apparel  of  Ki borers. 
It  directed  that  artificers  and  servants  should  be  served  once  a  day  with 
meat  and  fish,  or  the  waste  of  other  victuals,  as  milk  and  cheese,  ac- 
cording to  their  station  ;  and  they  should  wear  cloth  of  which  the  whole 
piece  did  not  cost  more  than  twelve  pence  per  yard.  The  cloth  of  yeo- 
and  tradesmen  was  not  to  cost  more  than  one  shilling  and  sixpence 
yard.  Carters,  plowmen,  ox  herds,  neatherds,  shepherds,  and 
others  employed  in  husbandry,  were  to  use  no  kind  of  cloth  but  that 
called  black  russet,  twelve  pence  per  yard.  Clothiers  were  commanded 
to  manufacture  the  necessary  kind  of  cloth,  and  tradesmen  to  have  a 
anfficient  stock  on  hand  at  the  estahlkhed  legal  prices.  Twenty-five 
jears  later  another  law  was  enacted  prohibiting  servants  from  changing 
their  place  of  abode. 

Under  Henry  VI  justices  of  the  peace  were  empowered  to  fix  the  price 
of  labor  every  Easter  and  Michaelmas,  by  proclamation ;  and  in  1444 
the  wages  of  agricultural  laborers  was  limited  by  act  of  Parliament  to 
tlie  following  rate's: 

I.— Yearly  wages. 

A  bailiii'  in  husbandry,  £1  3*.  4^.,  with  food  and  drink,  and  5*.  for 
dothiug. 

A  chief  hind,  carter,  or  chief-shepherd,  £1,  with  food  and  drink,  and 
it.  for  clothing. 

A  common  farm-servant,  15«.  with  food  and  drink,  and  3s.  4(f.  foi 
clothing. 

A  woman-servant,  10«.,  with  food  and  drink,  and  4*.  for  clothing. 

A  ebild  under  14  years  of  age,  0*.,  with  food  and  drink,  and  38.  for 
clothing. 

IT.— Daily  wages. 

A  mower,  with  food  and  drink,  M,  a  day;  without,  6 J.  a  day. 

A  reaper  or  carter,  with  food  and  drink,  3d  a  day ;  without, '5d. a  day. 
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Womeu,  and  other  laborers,  with  food  and  drmk,  2J^.  a  day  ;  without^ 
4^7.  a  day. 

A  farm-servant  intending  to  leave  his  place  at  the  end  of  the  year 
was  required  to  give  his  master  six  months'  notice ;  and  if  he  failed  to 
do  so,  he  was  obliged  to  remain  with  him  another  year. 

The  following  were  the  rates  of  daily  wages  for  artificers,  as  fixed 
by  the  same  statute : 

1  I 

Between  Michael- 
mas and  Easter. 


A  master  mason 

A  master  carpenter 

A  tiler 

A  slater i 

A  rough  mason 

A  common  carpenter ■ 

Common  workman 


In  the  reign  of  Henry  YIII  it  was  enacted  that  no  serving-man  nnder 
the  degree  of  a  gentleman  should  wear  a  long  gown  or  coat,  containing 
more  than  three  broad  yards,  or  trimmed  with  fur,  under  the  penalty  of 
forfeiture ;  nor  any  garde  hose,  or  cloth  above  the  price  of  twenty  pence. 
The  fashion  of  wearing  peaks  to  shoes  or  boots,  of  a  length  exc^^ing 
eleven  inches,  was  prohibited  to  all  but  gentlemen. 

The  rate  of  wages  may  be  collected  ii-om  the  statute  of  1400,  men- 
tioned above,  and  was  as  follows : 

Agricultural  aervanU^  with  diet  for  one  year. 

To  a  bailiflF  of  husbandry,  not  more  than  £1  16«*  M.;  for  clothing,  5t. 

A  cbicf'hiud  or  chief-shepheiHl,  j£l ;  for  dothiogf  6s. 

A  common  servant  of  hasbatidry,  16*.  8i,  |  for  dotbiog,  4j. 

A  woman -servant,  10«,;  for  cdothmg.  4t. 

A  child  under  14  years  c^  age,  0«,  Set;  ibr  dothing^  4f. 

The  daily  wages  of  artlflcers  and  other  laborers,  as  fixed  by  the  same 
statute,  was  as  foUows : 


Between    M»ch««il- 
matt  luid  £iutfiir. 


Per  <f  fflN. 


^  Wltb<iietv3<L 

\  witbowt.  Sir. 

( With  diet»  IM- 
\  Without  diet,  3dL 


If  aDy  unemployed  person  refased  to  serve  at  the  above  wages,  be 
might  be  imprisoyed  till  lie  fouDd  sureties  to  servo  according  to  the 
statnte.  The  latter  part  of  this  statute  regulates  the  hours  of  work  and 
meals,  by  providing  that  the  hours  of  labor,  from  March  to  September, 
shall  be  from  5  o'clock  in  the  nioruing  till  7  in  the  evening;  that  one 
liour  shall  be  altowed  for  breakfastj  an  hour  and  a  half  for  dinner,  and 
half  an  honrfornoon'meate.  The  boursof  laborin  winter  are  from  *'spring- 
ing  of  day"  to  dark,  and  one  only  hoar  is  allowed  for  dinner,  the  extra 
half-hour  at  the  meal  being  allowed  for  sleeping,  from  the  middle  of 
May  to  the  middle  of  Aognst. 

The  same  scale  of  prices  as  is  given  in  the  foregoing  table  was  sub- 
stantially reestablished  by  the  statute  of  1514. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  prices  fixed  by  statute 
were  universally,  or  even  generally,  adhered  to  amoog  the  people,*  and 
for  evidence  in  regard  to  the  actual  rates  of  wages  and  the  cost  of  sub- 
Bistence,  it  is  necessary  to  look  to  other  sources.  Thanks  to  the  learned 
researches  of  Mr.Eogersand  his  patient  examinations  of  ancient  records, 
a  large  fund  of  aathentic  information  upon  these  points  is  now  available. 
The  following  tables,  which  are  taken  from  that  authort  History  of 
Agriculture  and  Prices  in  England,  probably  contain  a  greater  amount 
of  detailed  information  upon  the  subjects  to  which  they  relat©  than  has 
ever  before  been  given  to  the  public,  showing,  as  they  do,  the  prices  of 
labor  and  commodities  in  England  for  a  period  comprising  nearly  the 
latter  half  of  the  thirteenth  and  all  of  the  fourteenth  century, 

Table  I  shows  the  highest  prices  for  threshing  a  quarter  of  wheat, 
barley, and  oats,  respectively,  in  the  eastern,  midland, southern,  western, 
and  northern  counties  of  England,  and  in  North  and  South  Wales.t  The 
prices  are  expresaetl  in  pence. 

Table  11  shows  tlie  average  cost  of  reaping  an  acre  of  (1)  wheat,  (2) 
barley,  (3)  drage,  (4)  oats,  (5)  rye,  (6)  beans,  peas,  and  vetches*  In  that 
table  tlie  seventh  column  contains  the  rate  for  mowing  an  acre  of  grass, 
the  Bign  f,  when  used,  sliowing  that  the  making  of  the  hay  is  included. 
The  eighth  column  relates  to  the  daily  wages  of  thatchers,  the  ninth  to 
that  of  a  thatcher's  assistant,  and  the  tenth  to  the  wages  paid  to  the 
thatch er  and  his  assistant  together. 

In  Table  III,  the  first  column  shows  the  average,  and  the  second  the 
highest  daily  wages  of  carpenters.  The  columns  relating  to  masons, 
tilers^  slaters,  and  sawyers  show  the  highest  daily  wages  in  these  trades. 
Ill  the  case  of  tilers  and  slaters,  the  sign  •  indicates  that,  w^herever  it  is 
used  in  the  columns  relating  to  these  two  trades,  the  wages  of  an  assist- 
ant is  included. 

Table  IV  shows  the  prices  of  threshing,  reaping,  mowing,  and  thatch- 
ingt  ^^^  o^  various  kinds  of  mechanical  labor,  by  decennial  averages, 
Tirith  the  general  average  (1)  for  the  ninety  years  before,  and  (2)  for  tho 
fifty  years  after,  the  great  plague. 

Table  V  shows  the  price  of  the  same  kinds  of  labor  for  the  same 
periods,  expressed  in  grains  of  pure  silver: 

*  Despite  repeated  legislatioQ  aadiuoesBaiit  complaint,  tlie  laborer  ultimately  secured 
the  advADce  which  be  demaoded  for  Ms  a^rvice. — Historjr  uf  Aghculiure  and  Prices^ 
ifoL  1,  p.  6-1^ 

t  KorCh  Wales  U  included  with  the  northerii|  and  South  Wales  with  the  wettem,  oooa 
» of  England. 
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Table  I.— Highest  prices  for  threshing 
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Table  I. — Hiohbst  prices  for  threshing — Continoed. 
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Table  n.— Prices  of  RBAPnra,  mowdtg,  akd  tsatc^ino. 
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t  See  note  on  pnge  01. 
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MOWING, 

AND 

THATCHING— Conti  n  tied. 
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13».. .„, .................... 

4 

n 

41 

4 
41 

4 

? 

i| 
4 

4 
4 

s 

137«>.  4....,.,,..,,.^.,. ,..._. „,*,...,,. 

1371........... - 

11 

lU 
HI 

11 

Hi 

nl 

8 

'li 

11 

11 
el 

61 

11 

'it 

1* 
3 
4 

1 

a 

21 

7| 

1J?S 

1313.. *,..,.,  *,^.,............^^»^ 

71 

laii .^ „. 

7 

ijiS.*«........... 

? 

1311. .,.. , 

UTT... 

% 

12 
10 
g 

10 
SI 

« 

PI 

71 

n 

10 

P 

6f 

51 
7t 

m 

10 
9 

JO 

m 

«^ 
11 

10 

7 
61 

ei 

Ti 

I?; 

■"ei' 

lot 

10 
0 

10 

a 

Bf 
6{ 

u 

7 

...... 

7* 

9 

9 
10 

S 
» 

71 

?• 

SI 

61 
fH 
7i 

e 

1378,...,.....,..  *„_^ **...„.... 

Ij:*,,. „., 

ISO.., „ 

I3H1..,__,....,.,^......*.*,.,.,..,.-.. 

5 

i^i,.........^..... 

a 

1383-*...-...... ,...,.,,.,,,..^. 

« 

139l....«.,,.»*^^.......^.  ............. 

7 

13«....... .....,-,. 

7| 

7' 
7 
6 
7 
7 
71 
G  * 

? 

? 

4 
41 

i* 

31 

4 
5 

9 

V 

It 

6f 

1381.^, ^,„, ,*.,-..*. 

? 

13(1. ^„ , 

B 

1M*  ..,..,,...__...-............... 

13iB.... ,.**#*.,.....**•,.,-... 

a 

13MI *,..... 

13il, 

8 

I^fl 

T 

isaa  .     4.*,.p...x.....  .............. 

4 

41 
4 

3 

a 

i 

7i 

latf .,.*..; 

10 

13PS., ..,.,_,.-,,..,.....-..... 

s 

iawi.„.,a-^^^...  .^...xx.i.. .......... 

« 

iwr........ ..........  „...*......« 

i 

isiff       ,     .     ..  .PC.C............. 

t»»...« .. 

e 

1«00..  „.....„.._...........«.. ••....*.. 

9 
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Tablb  IIL— Pricks  of  icbciianical  labor. 


T««nk 

i 

i 

1 

1 

1 

I 

1 

rtmn. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

! 

|5 

IS63., 

Ftmct 
4 

FtmcE, 

Frt«* 

St 

2| 

1334, 
1335 
1336 
1337 
1338. 
1339 
1310. 
134U 
IMS. 
1343. 
1344 
1345. 
1345 
1347. 
1348 
1349. 
13SD. 
13$1. 
1358 
1353. 
1354 
1355 

laai 

1358 
\35a 
]3tiU 
1331 
]3Ga 
13^ 

i3fri 

13C5. 

i3ef! 

13«7 

18fNS 

1369 
J3^. 
1371, 
137B. 
1373 
1374 
1375 
1376 
1377- 
1378. 
1379. 

im>^ 

13@L 

13S2 

i2m 

1384 

I38g 

138a  J 

1387. 1 
1388. 
13^. 
1300. 

mi. 

1393, 
13tt3. 
13i|, 
13»5. 
13116, 
1397, 

J3ue. 

1399 
]400, 

31 
3 

n 

3 

al 

II 

3t 
3 
4* 

4i 

\' 

41 
4f 

4i 

6 

41 

4 

41 

41 

41 

4 

41 

4 

H 

4 
4 

4i 

4 

4 

4k 

£t 

4 

41 

41 

41 

n 

4t 
41 
4 

5 
41 

3 

3 

41 
41 

5 

;i 

3 

11 

41 
41 
4i 

41 

41 
41 

4k 
4k 

ttta 

!* 

41 

al2 

il 

31 
4 
4 

*  "si 

4 

3 

31 

*e 
*? 
4 
*5 
*7 
■-;|- 

*fl 
*S 

*6 
*7 
3 

4 
•7 

*e 

*B 

no 

•61 

31 

3 

Fcnei^ 

I3fi4„ 

n 

ises.. 

3 

3 

It 

21 

1396.- 

e 

1867,. 

3 

s 
3 

3 
4 

3 
3 
3 

3 

■^^ 

3 

laes.. 

-3 

*3 

•5# 

a 

1S71.. 

1273.. 

§ 

IS74.. 

isns.. 

a 

12?7.. 

7 

12J®. 

*H 

7 

iJITS.. 

*54 

v 

100.. 

UKU. 

5 

SI 

1S89~. 

fl 

'noi' 

7 

3 

ifies*^ 

*3 

Ji84.. 

1265.. 

3 

1S86.. 

3 
3 

l\ 

21 

^* 

fit 
SI 

!t 

3i 
3 
3 

It 

3 

3 

i 

31 
3 
3f 
3| 
31 

at 

3» 

3f 
^1 

34 
3i 
34 
3 

31 

3t 

3t 

3i 
3t 

4 
3 

3 
t 
3 
4 
3 
4 
4 
4 
6 
4 
5 
3 

5t 

5 

3 

3f 

5 

4 

6 
4 
0 
3 
4 
6 
3 
5 
3 
S 

4 

4 
5 
H 

3 
4 
4 
4 

61 
4 
4 

3 

C3 

3 

a4 

3 

iae7,. 

a 

13^_ 

.,»***, 

d 

''!** 

4 

i^eo^^ 



*5* 

31 

"■*"■" 

laso,. 

5 

4 

1991.. 

5 

U 
4 

e 

1393., 

4 

Q 

1393*. 

31 

1394.. 

n 

T 
&1 

5 

"ii" 

3 

3 

1^;: 

3 

4i 

« 

5 

liPT.. 

n 

•4 
*B 
•** 

Al 

3 

JttB., 

J30D 

31 

a 

5+ 
S 

t 
•9 
6 

6 
*10 

13DI.. 

5 

3 

13(^.. 

H 

4 

*S 

13D9 

1304.. 

3 

if 

lacifi 

£ 

"5" 

« 

e 

3 

]3ua.. 

•fl* 

**>>** 

1307 

3* 
4* 
4 

II 

1 
4t 

4 
4 

t 
4 
A 

*a 

:?» 

*5* 

13U6 

*l!t 

3f 

" 

130£f.- 

31 
4 

"iV 

1310.. 

mi.. 

4 
4 

lai'L* 

" 

1313.. 

"*5i 

31 

13JI., 
13  [5.. 

7 
S 
«1 
6 

*l% 

.^.- 

laid 

5 

3 

3 
5 

1317.. 

5 

SI 

«1 

■■"■"** 

1318.. 

131».. 

1\ 

...„- 

1320.. 

4 

4 
4 
4 
3 

4 
4t 

•6 
•7 
*5 

""**" 

13-31.* 

3 

...... 

7 
9 

7 

e 

I3sa.. 

lJ9a„ 

a 

A 

5 

11^.. 

6  ; 

0 
4 
3 

133S 

3 

1320 

4 

*4| 
*4 

*6 
*5 

1327 

8 

a 

e 

4 

1 

41 

11 

*S 
8 

*131; 

8 
3 

"'4" 

ifi 

13^ 

1359.. 
1330*. 

"'or 

31 

133  U. 
1332 

1333., 

31  1 

8e«  comm6L48  on  Table  III,  page  01,  for  explaaatlon  of  *. 
«  London.  b  Chiefly  Oxford.  e  Oxford  only. 
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Table  IY.— Pricbs  of  xrfkBSHiNG  bt  decennial  periods. 
(o)  Deeennidl  averages,    Thretihingj  (per  day,) 


Ea«t* 

Uldlacd. 

SonlH. 

Wftat, 

KofHu 

Ytm, 

1 

1 

pa    ' 

O 

1 

1 

1 

1 

O 
4, 

1 

i 

o 

St 

1 

li 
I* 

J 

laW-lBTOp*,,-. *....*- ,.., 

St 

f 

z 

5 
H 

H 

i| 

U 

1* 
li 

3 
S 

r 

H 
H 
li 

n 

3 

*f 

2 

21 

It 

^t 
4 

Q 

J* 

2t 
3 
2( 

i 

u 

l! 

u 

3 

d. 

i 

1^1 -1280- -»..-. „......--.. 

1 

i 

4 

3 
3 

I 
11 

a 

3i 
3 

T 

1 
I 

H 
1 
11 

s 

It 

S 

Si 

Q 

2£ 

3 

I' 

21 

—  ■ 

i 

15Sl-13tiO. .  . .  _ .,.-,..-_ 

131  I-ISl'U.,,,.,,,- „...,.. -.,,.. 

2i 
h 

If 

I 
1 

1 

3 

n 

3 
3 
4 

J* 

li 
I 

1 
2 

1 

la^i-in?^".-...,--..*.^^. -.*—...--.*.. 

li 

if 

lJ5M3fi) - -.... 

I* 

lasui^rro........ ,- ,-.,,-. 

i^i-iaeo..,.— .•,... -p. -«i.„. 

4 

— 

9 

1J0UI3M - 

1391^400.......... 

3 

94 

H 

Av«rttv  up  to— 

13S9  .r.~-, 

n 

Si 

1 
2* 

a 

u 

1 
Si 

n 

^ 

11 
3* 

1 
14 

at 

3 

a 

u 
11 

2* 
3i 

^t 

1 

135:1-1100. 

% 

(&)  Decennial  averages,    Beaping,  mowing,  thatching. 


ISSI-IITO 
19Bl-4a90 

isi-iaoa 
tam-aiio 
im-im 
i£si-uaEf 

1331-O40 
1341^1330 
13Si-I3^ 
13n-1310 
fjn-1380 
JS1-13MI 

I9ei^]3sa 

13^1-1400 


BeaplBg,  per  A«r«, 


Fence, 

n 

6i 
G 
6 
61 
11 
7* 

10 

10 

n 


at 
5 

1 

7 

n 

SI 

i| 
10 
3D 

n 


Penet. 

I' 

S 

H 
5 

SI 

» 

7 


5* 
4i 
4i 

3i 

51 

fit 
4i 

at 

10 

71 


Fmct, 


FsftM, 


?J 


Si 


41 
41 
&k 

6 
5i 

n 

71 

91 
10 
7i 


li 


FfllM. 


P«i«g,  Fcsc^. 


4 

Si 

2 

41 

n 

5i 

ft* 

4t 

it 

et 

^ 

3 

s 

91  r 

S} 

3| 

?t 

4 

4i 


fit 

n 
i 

fit 

7 


7    L 
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(e)  DeommUtl  meragm.    Cmfmden^  4^,  (ptr  4i8y.) 


mi-1300., 

1301-1310,. 

5321-1330.. 
133H340.. 

]3&l-134^.. 

1371-1380.. 
13&f'i:J90.. 
1^1-1400.. 


1363- i350 


n 

31 
3 


31 
Si 
4 
31 

n 

44 


^1 


Pktl€t, 


Ftnet. 


BnnJt 


94 


51 


PM£^ 


54 


21 


I 


Pemet^ 


^ 


m 

a 
e 

? 


i« 


8 
It 


Tabus  Y.— Pbicbs  of  threshing,  etc.,  m  graiks  of  silver. 
(a.)  l%re«&ttt^,  (per  day.) 


Eutt 


UidlHid, 


Soatt. 


Weit. 


KortJi, 


IS9I-1300 

J301-1310 

131^1330 

1S21-1330..... 

l2£il^iMQ. 

1341-i:i&0...._ 
1351-1300..... 
136M370,„., 
I37l-I390.._». 
1^1-1390..... 
133L-H0a 


'351-14^1! 


03(41. 


15L47^4aB3»a 
33. 


laoG 
^m 

£3.2 
23.3 

05.78 
28.36, 


OS  IS.  89 
51  30.  ffir 

91*130.9520.  6S 


3 

4(i  4  '73. 19 
45 


56^, 


as.  87  05. 4 

3U.93^fia. 

5LS6eBL 


e5.C 


46. 4l|4a.  837119 
i 


45  SU 


03,2 

98136 
3QLSS 
3&eT 


6i45  3nL9Q2a. 
54, 14  33.  Slim 

1. 56pa  Kia). 


5fi.7V 
M.  14 
M.  H 


41.25 
0531. 5fl 

mm.  4 

, ,.     W4R4 

■je.e7;^e  m.^n 
48.  Be 

L3 


S1.5g«L7BiaOft 
20. 02  48.  96  3018!^  15.47 


3a.  51 'm 


fiw\8T^!5llS3.2 


82,8782.5 

4US5 

94,14 


m  i0|4L  itsbciL 
ibcL 


75.  US  41.  ^bCL  09  6919746. 


Gs.  4^  33. 51  m  6S  51.  se  ^.  si^so.  m 


50,72 


54.14 


43.@37i,tJ^I4!.41 


02.B7  4La5S8. 


mm  i7 

57  56.  TV 


3151 

30. 

20.92 
5.T  r>i 
4XE3 
4 
JC,4 
41.  S5, 
3&,e7 


&5j2a 


87  m 


33.2  41.25 

mml69.3 

25.7ffi2.87 

?5.7?J6a.I7  3a»2 

41.25 


S3. 7618105 

4LS5mea 

92|ia(3 


4a9ess.3e 


54.14 


30>2  BS.  S 
3D.  BS*  62. 87 


33;st3ixeQ4ai)emgs 


3«L  09^187 


43.63 


23.2 
33. 


3(193 


41.25 

SI.  seal's 


.%,72 
51  TO.  76  51 


3&09;^K103 
5041.  £5 
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(h.)  Beaping,  ^c,  (per  dkiy.) 


B««plDff,  {per  ncre J 

■  i 

1 
1 

1 

i 

Teui. 

1 

1 

J 

1 

i 

1 

Wfil-l*70. .,«*,. 

113,44 

loais 

Iflfi.? 

IQ&T 

18&33 

1M.33 

2U7.25 
153,11 

113.44 

97.97 
118.59 
103.13 
11&59 
134  06 
120.91 

HO.  95 
179.73 
175,31 
207.25 

154.59 

11X44 
123.75 

ioa.19 
loase 
loaia 

1:^75 

loaae 
im7S 

18a  05 
186,  fi3 

189.  a 

144.37 

108.28 
87,66 

m.m 

87.fiC 
87.66 
lia44 

110.  ee 

lOO,  53 
118.  5t 
139.  SS 

*^.fl7 
307.25 

- 

esLS 

108.28 
100.53 
105.7 
J  00.  ,-55 

im.u 

110.  86 
Iffl.  12 
134,06 
131.46 
154.59 
149.53 
H9.53 

13a  as 

41.25 
48.06 
43,89 
51.50 
5K5e 
59.3 

ea87 

50.3 

50.3 
73.  IS 
?a.lft 
K.Oi 

eo.9a 

85.08 

18.05 

laoa 
m,m 
a&7s 

3l3.fi 
33L2 

41.85 
41.^ 

51.  se 

43L83 
54.  U 

03  19 

K7i-iasc» 

92.31 
87.  PS 
8^08 

97,  wr 

JyJ5.33 
13^75 
iSa75 

isaei 

175.31 

ifia,4s 

*i44.'3f 

100.55 
S5,3S> 
lflfi.7 
105t7 
1^75 
110.86 
11^44 
im.  17 
153.11 
150.84 
204.  G7 
3Crr.S5 
14fi.95 

C8.03 

19S1-1990  „ 

S9  3 

]V0i-i3no....,^«,,. 

R3>19 

1JOU1310  .*,.-„... 

70.^1 

1311-1330 ,„,-. 

92.81 

1331  ^>330,..., 

1331-13^(1 ,....* 

S9.08 

1311-1350 „ 

85^08 

135M3eO..-., 

113.44 
118. 5(» 

J37I-I380 

133.75 

139t-L«» ,„, 

144.37 

imi-issa 

mi^l40Q 

llfl^Ot 
115.51 

lai.  n 
ida.o& 

iiflior 
lOT.se 

ioa53 
ntx  ic 

]0B,S8 
15a  84 

I0i.a8 
172.73 

lop.ae 

144.37 

51.14 

80.93 

46.4 

73.1 

i2e.9 

Mechanical  lobar,  (per  day,) 


Ymvl 

1 

1 

1 

1. 

1 

\i 

1 

tM9^?70 

65.45 
51.56 
73.19 
54.14 
62.87 
75u76 
70.61 
6a  03 
65.45 
87.66 
87.66 

ioai2 

97.97 
9&39 

73.10 
56. 7S 
82.5 
68.34 
85.06 
100.55 

loass 

95.39 
87.06 
U&^ 
113.44 
134.06 
113.44 
12a9I 

51.56 

51.56 
41.95 

"isLeV 

68.03 

"ii'di' 

*l*l6"86* 
11^44 

90.83 
103.12 

92.61 

51.56 

U71-12B0 

106.  SB 
103.12 
l<Kt7 
62.5 
121. 17 
lia44 
126.33 
lai.  17 
172.73 

247.5 
835.61 

19B1-1990 

82.5 
56.73 
82.5 
78.34 
783.4 
8a  92 
73.19 
100.55 
110.86 
196.33 
123.75 
116.01 

62.87 
73.19 
65.45 
123.75 
82.5 
68.34 
103.18 
103.12 
103.12 
113.44 
113.44 
123.75 

iiaso 

'i96.*33' 
118.59 
134.06 
126.33 
131.48 

iii'"' 

«Sw45 

59.3 
7a  61 
66.03 
68.03 
62.87 
56.78 
95.39 
103.12 
113.44 
103.18 
116.01 

154.50 

H9 1 -1  jno  ........,-.-.„,., - 

146.86 

iaOl-1310. 

191 1-13f$0 

800.83 

im>l330 

165w 

U31-1S40 

165. 

1341-1390 

159.84 

1351-1300 

165. 

1361-1370 

137U130O 

lan-ian 

1391-1100                           ..a,,..,..., 

33a 

Aywnm: 

im-1350 

gg 

85.06 
ISI.  17 

73.19 
116.01 

82.5 
110.86 

110.86 
212.41 

65.45 
108.12 

196.33 
165w 

62.87 
105.7 

165w 

USI^HOO 

247.5 

The  eleven  tables  whieh  follow  give  the  prices  of  various  commodities 
in  En^and  for  the  period  comprised  in  the  foregoing  tables  on  wages : 
Table  L — AyERAGE  price  of  grain  bit  decbnnial  periods,  (per  quarter.) 


Decade. 


,WlMat. 


Borlej. 


Qata. 


P««M. 


Bje. 


Malt,(flnt 
qnalitj.) 


1961-1810... 
mi.l980.., 
]9BI-I8H>.. 
1991-I3D0.. 
J30I-1310.. 
1311-1390.. 
021-1330.. 
1331-1310.. 
1341-1390.. 
1351-1390.. 
13fU1370.. 
1371-1390.. 
1381-1390.. 
1391-1400.. 


0«acral  ■rcnge,  140  jeaii 


9,     d. 

4  84 

5  7* 

5  0( 

7l0i 

6  HI 

4  8* 

5  3i 

6  104 

7  Zk 
6  li 
5  8 
5  3 

5  101 


9.     d. 

3    54 

3    54 

3  111 
64 
64 
5 

8i 

7 

3  54 

4  31 


.9.     d. 
1111 

8    H 
8    ^ 

8 
8 
3 
8 
9 
t 


3 

94 

n 

f 

3 

8  10 
3  84 
8  5 
8  2 
2    34 

""5" 


9.  d. 
8  104 
4  24 
3    n 


^.    d. 
3    0 
3  lOf 
3    84 


3  84 

4  4} 

5  34 

til 

4    3 


«.  d. 

4    4i 
3  11 


8  111 

3  114 

4  44 
3  34 
3  44 
3    5 

3    9 


4 
4 
6 
5 
3    34 


4    4» 


4  10' 
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Table  U.— Ateraoe  pucb  of  gkaoi,  bt  OKCtamAL  muoDs,  aeduced  to  grains 

OF  PURE  SILTEE,   (FEE  QCAETES.) 


D«ead0. 

-• 

WbMl. 

Bwlej. 

O.I..     1    B«. 

1 

Pmm. 

Rye. 

Malt,  (first 
quality.) 

1961-1370 

1167.89 

1397.34 

1255^55 

1508.9 

1387.  C8 

1914.91 

1795l76 

117a  47 

1309:95 

170ai4 

1798L53 

15ia78 

1978L75 

13ua37 

8&f.5l 

ion.  66 

8Sa78 
1098198 
«»L96 
1374.14 
1116133 
845Lf» 
917.81 
1134.17 
193a  08 
954.91 
832:73 
86X67 

4«X11 
592.93 
557.87 

607.44 
76BL9B 
667.73 
5ia47 
557.  dr7 
709.95 
786.33 
5*7.19 
536195 
56X03 

79a3 

ioe.3 

843L05 
110144 
109a  94 
1431.99 
1374.14 
855^94 
9ia08 

ion.  66 

13Q8LU 
1041.56 

iioaee 

1059.87 

749:5 
957.48 
796L64 
108a  93 
931.7 
198a  06 
1167.89 
742.5 

9aa6i 

97Sl53 
108539 
8ia53 
83a  16 
84&G9 

ion.  66 
Ilea  93 

97a  37 

1157.58 

1082.81 

159a  7 

1315.84 

ftia84 

929:97 

110a86 

1281.33 

1015.78 

917.81 

84a  47 

899  76 

1271.1280    .......... ...... 

ion  66 

128U1990.... ....... ............ 

1165.31 

1291-1300 

1268  44 

1301-1310............ 

1015.78 

1311-1390 

1619  06 

USl-1330 

1455i06 

1331-1340...................... 

978. 11 

1341-1350 

1019  3 

1351-1360... 

1366^41 

1361-1370... 

1634.53 

1371-1380 

101X9 

1381-1390 

1087.97 

139M400.... rr-T.T 

nil  17 

0«Dena  srerac*.  140  jmn. 

145a  99 

104L34 

619.59 

106X19 

99a  19 

1067.97 

1197.95 

Table  III.—Ayerage  price  of  cattle  asd  horses,  bt  oecekxial  periods. 


I>«oa4a. 

Oxen. 

Cowi. 

BbHc 

•AflHaad 
•totta. 

Cart- 
bones. 

1361-1270 

«.  d. 

10    3 
12    2k 
10     1 

10  7 

11  11^ 
14    4 

14  61 

12  91 
11    8i 

13  5} 
17    4} 

15  10 

13  4| 

14  91 

iL    d. 

6  2 

7  111 
6  10 

8  1| 

8  7 

10  lol 

19 

9  3 

11  101 
11    4k 

8    ti 
10    8 

M,    d. 

10  6 
9    61 
8    2| 

8  8| 
U    4| 

11  11 

V^ 

10  u 
10    41 
19    9i 

10  lol 

9  11* 
9    4i 

iL    d. 
11    3| 
13    l} 
11    91 

}?§ 

13      1 
19    5i 

10  t" 

11  9 
11    7i 
13    4 
91    2^ 
17    9 
19    7| 

a.  d,' 
17    1i 

1271-1280 

17    it 

1981-1290..... 

90    9 

1291-1300 

14    5 

130I-I3I0 T.       r r-x- 

16  4i 
19    4 

131 1-1320 

1321-1330 

91    0 

1331-1340 

113 

17     I 

1311-1350 

1351-1360 

1361-1370 

93    94 

1371-1380 

»    S 

1381-1390 

83  9i 
90    6k 

1391-1400..... 

OffPOTl  iTnfigo                         ................ 

13    14 

9    5 

10    41 

13    5k 

19    3| 

*  The  aftl  was  aa  lU-looklng,  lltUe  bone,  used  cblefly  bn  fann-work. 

Table  IY.— Average  price  of  sheep  and  hogs,  bt  decennial  periods. 


t>e£«dii* 


196l-ia70.„, „, 

1271-Ja^..- 

1^1-1300 ,,- 

1301-1310.*, 

1311-1330........ 

1331-1330 .....-., 

]33f-i:H0...... ....... 

i:*41-i330 -«. 

135l-L3tK) 

1361-1370........ 

1371-1330 

1311*1 3f  10....... .., 

laii-itog ...„.-. 


M.  d, 
1  5 
1  51 
I  U 
lliU 


*.  d. 

1    0 
I    21 

1    31 

0  in 

1  f 
1  It 

I    3 
I      i 

0  91 

\*i 

I  » 

1  4 


4i 

m 
n 

H 
lOi 

n 


1^ 

1    8i 
1     B 
9    I 
I  1)1 

1  m 

1  'I 

a  3[ 

1  U 

1  S 

1  Gt 


I,  d. 

9  n 

2  R| 
Q  10} 

3  SI 
9  Bl 

a  ~ 

9 

3  l! 

3  8 

3  SI 

3  3 

3  S 


*,  d. 


3    61 

9    Si 


4 

5    I 
3      I 

9    7l 
3  11 


9  6 

4  2* 

4  &i 

5  1 
B  3 
S  7 

4  31 
3  III 

9    0 

la* 

5  6| 


I  30t       15         19 


IS         2  lU       3    U 


4    T| 


n 

4 

n 


6 
4* 


t  Porculi  U  tappoMd  to  mean  lean  bogs ;  Potfd,  fatted  bogi ;  and  Poreelli,  sucking  pigs. 
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D««de. 


1»1-1270>.... -«<.„- 

1271-1280. ,„.,„ *.„.-, 

l^l-l-£>0...., .--. 

1®1*13U0„-. ,...-„,„..--,,.„. 

1301-1310.. , * 

1311-1320.. .- 

I3gui33t) ,. ,..„. 

1IO1-1340 ,-_—.- 

15*l*(330, ,>„.„.- ....I 

13&1-13G0  .  „. .,„,,. 

13(51 -i:r7ft.,.* - 

1371*1380 -„—,.- 

1381-1390,, 

l^l-lltKt... 

OtiMral  •TBinf*^. ,.,»...... 


i 
i. 


Si 
11 

ai 

3 

ai 

3* 
4 
31 

3i 


i 


it 

It 

]| 
If 
11 
II 

i 

if 


n 

u 

It 


i» 


JPmte, 


9# 

3 

3j 

4 
4 


3f 


I 


J^irtct 


ai 


Poi«* 


II 


II 

at 
at 

3* 

31 
31 

^1 

4 
4 


31 


Table  VL — Average  price  of  wool,  by  decennial  periods. 


Decade. 

Wool, 
(great.) 

Lamb. 

Posnd. 

Decade. 

Wool, 
(great.) 

Lamb. 

Pound. 

1300—1270  •■.■....■■■. 

9.    d. 

2    3 

lit 

a  5* 

1*4 

«.    d. 

1  3* 
3    Oi 

2  2 

1  4 

2  Ot 
2    41 
2    Of 
1    31 

d, 
21 
3i 
31 
21 
31 
31 
4i 
3 

1341-1350 

«.    d. 

1  71 

S    34 

2  81 
2    0 
2    Ot 

«.    d. 
1    Ok 
1    0 
1    6t 

not 

1    Si 
.1    3 

d. 

1271-1^280 

1351-1360 

1281-1S90 

1361-1370 

ISSl-ldOO 

1371-1380 

n 

iaOl-1310... 

1381-1390 

1311-1320 

1391-1400 

4t 

1321-1330 

General  arerage... 

1331-1340 

2    If 

lilt 

3t 

The  prices  in  the  first  column  refer  to  the  fleeces  of  sheep,  and  those 
in  the  second  to  fleeces  of  lambs.  The  average  weight  of  the  fleece  is 
1  pound  7|  ounces. 


Table  YIL^Average  price  of  hides,  by  decennial  periods. 


Decade. 

Ox. 

Cow. 

Hone. 

Stott. 

Horse, . 
(lawed.) 

1260-1270 

«.   d. 

9    31 

1  8t 

2  2 

IP 
I? 

2    6t 

1  6t 

2  l{ 
1    9t 
1    8i 

not 

«.  d. 
1    9t 
1  lot 
1    6t 

1  9t 

2  11 
1  lit 

1  el 
1  ut 

1    8 

IS 

1    6t 
I    3 
1    .It 

«.   d. 

0  10 

a.  d, 

??t 

1    0 
0  11 
0  lit 

9.   d. 

1771-1280 

12B1-1290 

1    Of 

0  lit 

1  6 
0  10 

1  10 

1S91-1300 

1301-1310.... 

}  ? 

1911-13190 

1321-1330 

1    0 

2    2 

1331-1340 

1  lit 

1  7J 

2  2 

134I-13S0 

1351-1360 

13S1.1370 

2    0 

2    2 

I3n.l380 

2    4^ 

13B1-139D    

13B1-1400 

2    0 

1    8 

Q^nenl  aywrage  ..•.*.*••...«..«.■«■■««•«>.■■. 

2    2t 

1    8 

1    4t 

out 

1  10 

Tabus ynL—ATSKAfflinacB or  caEasm^wfrnwMfAm^waaBfWrimaBnsux^vsaioiM, 


CVhb;.                                                      Batti*, 

Em. 

Dmm^ 

<5SL> 

CMimj 

F««L 

j& 

(14  IM 

CWn, 

G«aoQ. 

FOOBd. 

wm-itm -. 

1  <^    ^ 

10  1 
»    8 

11  Tl 
U    34 
10    If 

i  4 
10   9 

3 

f 

3    1 

3 

a 

41 

1      <i 

4i 

t 

^1 

* 
il 

10 

ft 

< 

H 

9 

? 

II 

nBl-1^0..,^«^^^... 

at 

Mfl'IXlO  .......*.. 

at 

iiin-1310.,... ,. 

^ 

011-1330 .* 

iairi-ii3n.... , 

^EPi-i:ii0 ,..,     ... 

9 

131 1-1^0. .....>.*. 

I39l-i:i0&....»   ... 

5 

iSiL-isrro. «,....... 

41 

13Ii-l3M  .—,,,-, *- 

s 

1111-1390 .  ♦ .  * .... . . 

S 

laii-j'itt}........, , 

„.»... 

li 

» III 

9 

4i 

™— - 

s  4 

n 

4 

7* 

4 

Table  CL— Atkragk  pricb  of  wax,  cidkb,  aitlks»  etc.,  bt  decennial  fkriods. 


Ckkr. 


Apflc% 


(^■» 


iv>) 


(loa.) 


iMtMg^ „ 

iafei-ia». ..-.-, 

ia&ui3cio  ,„,„-. 

1301-1310 *-. 

1311-1390 , 

1391-1310 < 

iaai-1310... , 

1341-1350.-.-..-.-..-. 

i3at-i»o..... 

jjfii^ijio.. .„.-.. 

13^1-1380  .............. 

ixt-iiw 

]3il-14Q0...... 


it 

? 

n 

7 
«• 

tl 

T 

7 

04 
H 


H 

ft* 

1 
4 
1«    If 

13   4 


s  ** 

0  « 

0  1CII 
0    7i 

0  »i 

1  II 

0  Hi 

t% 

0    41 


dl 

31 


i 

11 

9 

0 

01 

ft 

i« 

1 

1 

§4 

0 

«1 

0 

H 

T 

8 

34 

101 

4 

la 

111 

101 


I  0 

1  Hi 

i  71 

t  7* 

;  n 

a  71 

5  S 

1  74 

f  6| 

t  4 

t  10 


il    41        0    9 


71 


1      4i 


s    ai 


TABr.E  X«— AtERAOE   price    of   HERHniGS,  FORETOX  PRODUCE,    ETC.,   BT    DECENNIAL 

PERIODS. 


mmdm. 

^1 

ji 

|2 

1 

p- 

f  ^ 

5- 

|i 

s? 

7    01 
10    S| 

e  m 

9    ^ 
S    0 
13   ei 

13  4 

14  41 

15  3t 
10    21 

3  1 

II* 

I  HI 

4  0 

!? 

to  1| 
i   1 
ill* 

on* 

i    0 

0  9i 

1  a 

t.? 

1    31 
I    ^ 
1    « 
t     1 

1    5* 
I    6 

0  lU 

1  0 

1  e 

0  11 

1  * 

0  114 

1  1| 

I   H 

1     44 

i» 

1    Si 

TV 

1   1 

oil 
i   s 

3 
If 

1  •! 

13    0 

t2n-iseo. ,.„*.,...'. ,. 

lJKl-1290............... ...*..-. 

a*'  i' 

isauiaoo 

n 

I 

91  1 
3* 

-Tji- 

I  n 

t    4 

ft    0 

iDi-irjin..** ^. ....,..,„ 

S    0 

1311-iaao... 

4    t 

1^1-1330............................. 

&    0 

1331-1310...-..-.....*.*., ,„.-. 

,{? 

1341-1050,.. ......«....— ............. 

1351-1,160......................— ...... 

IMl-I^O,. * 

l;fJl-l'J«  ,,,,„,.,*,«„„ 

1    9 
1    51 
1    44 

3 
3 
3 

I    6 
1   s 

9    3 

13    8 

iaji-i:t90... .,    ..... 

11  II 

I3&i-iioo -..........-.„.„ 

15  11 

]^iO-13SO 

7    5 

15    0 

3  111 

1    11 
I    4t 

i.t 

I     4 
I    7 

a 

31 

m 

e    31 

14    9 

la&i-iioo 
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Table  XI.— AvnuGB  fbicb  of  canvas,  linen,  and  woolen  cloths,  by  decennl^ 

PERIODS. 


Decade. 


Canvaa, 
(coone.) 


Hair-clotb. 


Dob.  elU. 


Doe.  ydi. 


Linen. 


Dos.  elli. 


Table, 
linen. 


Doz.  ell«. 


Cloth. 


Bert. 


Pannug  of 
Hi  yardib 


Second 
qnolity. 


Panntig  of 
94  yards. 


13e0-1270.... 
1271-1280...- 
1381-1290  .... 
1291-1300.... 
1301-1310.... 

1311-1320 

1321-1330.... 
1331-1340.... 
1341-1350.... 
1351-1360.... 

1361-1370 

1371-1380 

138U1300 

13111-1400.... 

«nge: 

1%0.1350 
1351-1400 


9.   d. 
2    3i 


M 


2    2i 

2  8 

3  0 
2  10 
2    8 


2    61 
4  lOi 


«.    d. 


3    8f 


11  9 
8  0 
6  9 
5  10 


«.    d. 

3    0 
2    5* 

2  lOi 

3  21 
3    1| 


4  11 
3  If 


3    Oi 
5    3* 


4  3 
3  15 

4 
3 

3  14 

4  4 

0 
8 

4  10  8i 
3  19  7i 
3  17   ef 


3    9 
8    1 


4    U 
8    4* 


3    3 
6    7i 


3  19    8 

4  3    2 


£   «.  d. 
1  12    3 
1    9    li 
1  19    2 
.1  17  10 
1    6    2( 
1  13    Sl 
1  14  10 
17    0 

1  19 

2  5 
2  10 
2  10 
2  5 
2    1 


1  13 

2  6 


n 


Table  XIL— Averages  pbics  of  building-matsbiaub,  laths,  etc.,  by  decennial 

PERIODS. 


YeiM. 

Laths. 

Plain  taes. 

Crests. 

TUe-pins. 

Lath- 
naUs. 

Board- 
naU»,Ao. 

Millstones. 

Per  1,000. 

Per  1.000. 

Per  1,000. 

Per  1.000. 

Per  1,00a 

Per  1.000. 

Foreign. 

Backs, 

1261-1270 

A    d. 
4      * 

4  5i 

5  6} 

5  €{ 
7      I 
7     i 

6  3 

7  91 
7  10 

«.    dL 

«.    d. 
2    3 

d. 

1 

«.    d. 
0    9f 
0    81 
0    6f 
0    9( 
0    9i 
0  10 
0    9f 
0    9 

0  81 

}? 

1  4 
1    4f 

I    34 

d. 

2f 
31 

5f 

6 
H 

«.    d. 
34    8 
36    9 

36  6 
48    9 
46    1 
44    0 

37  8 
39  10 
30    0 
56    3 
68    4 
87  10 
66    8 
66    2 

•I    4. 

1271-1^80 

II 

2  11 
2    74 

2  r.f 

2    4| 

2  5 
5    2 

5  4 

4    7* 

3  H 

4  2^ 

£961-1^90 

If 

H 

i! 
f 

3 
3 

1291-1300 

3  if 

4  6i 

2  10 

3  1 
2    4 

2  lOf 
6  1C| 
10  10 
8  1U 

1301-1310 

...  ...... 

1311-1^0 

13    6 

1321-1330 

7    6 

1331-1340 

1341-13S0   

12    9 

1351-1360 

15    5 

;3SI-1370 

14    9| 

j37I-1380 

i391-l390 

13    4 

1391-1400 

14    1 

AvenMre: 

1:^-1350 

1351-1400 

t^ 

ni 

l.\ 

If 

3 

?§ 

n 

39    4 
69    1 

10  U 
14    5 

Comparing  the  rates  paid  for  threshing  in  the  thirteenth  and  foar- 
teeuth  centuries,  as  shown  in  the  foregoing  tables,  with  those  paid  for 
the  same  labor  in  1767f  as  given  by  Arthur  Young  in  his  Northern  Tour, 
Mr.  Bogers  concludes  that  the  medieval  laborer  was  rather  better  paid 
thaa  his  descendant  in  the  eighteenth  century;  for  ^^  while  the  laborer  ia 
Arthur  Young's  time  got  one-twenty-fourth  part  of  wheat  and  barley, 
and  about  the  one-and-twentieth  part  of  oats,  the  laborer  of  the  four- 
teenth century  received  rather  more  than  an  eighteenth  in  wheat,  a 
twenty-second  part  of  barley,  and  a  little  less  than  a  fourteenth  part  of 
c^ts.  These  proportions  are  taken  from  the  eastern  counties,  in  which  the 
rate  for  threshing  wheat  was  above  the  average,  that  of  barley  rather  less, 
and  that  of  oats  rather  more.    If,  however,  the  other  districts  had  been 
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takeu,  tlie  rate  wonld  still  have  been  favorable  to  the  medieval  laborer, 
though  not  to  the  extent  which  may  be  inferred  from  the  case  of  the  east- 
ern counties."  •  •  In  this  conne<5tion  Mr.  Bogers  remarks  that  "no 
kind  of  labor  appears  to  suggest  more  distinctly  than  that  of  threshing 
/what  was  the  ordinary  rate  of  wages  to  an  agricultural  laborer."  Else- 
where he  refers  to  a  practice  not  uncommon  among  farm-servants  of  con- 
ti-actiug  for  the  produce  of  cows,  and  even  ewes,  (for  ewe-milk  cheese  was 
not  unknown,)  at  an  annual  rent  This  heregards  as  "  an  evidence  that 
the  condition  and  means  of  the  persons  who  entered  into  hired  service  at 
annual  wages  and  allowances  with  the  lord's  bailiff  was  far  better  than 
anything  of  which  our  modern  experience  informs  us  as  to  the  condition 
of  the  descendants  of  these  farm-servants  in  our  own  time."  Indeed,  he 
once  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  wages  of  labor  generally,  in  the*period 
embraced  in  the  above  tables,  were  '•  virtually  higher  than  they  have 
been  from  1825  up  to  within  the  last  five  years,  if,  indeed,  they  were  not 
higher  than  even  they  are  now.^ 

From  an  account  of  the  expenditures  of  Merton  College  in  rebuilding 
the  bell-tower  of  their  chapel,  Mr.  llogers  obtains  the  wages  paid  for 
certain  kinds  of  labor  for  a  period  about  half  a  century  later  than  the 
conclusion  of  that  embraced  in  his  tables,  the  structure  in  question  hav- 
ing been  commenced  in  May,  1448,  and  concluded  in  May,  1450.  '^  The 
laborers,"  says  he,  "  are  well  paid.  The  chief  mason,  besides  an  annual 
pension  of  20«.,  receives,  whenever  he  is  at  work,  Sd.  a  day.  It  appears 
that  he  resided  in  Oxford,  for  the  college  purchases  straw  and  hay  of 
his  wife.  The  other  masons  get  a  fraction  under  7d.  a  day  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  j'ear,  and  from  5Jrf.  to  nearly  6d.  in  the  three  winter  months. 
'The  carpenters  who  are  nierely  engaged  in  rough  work  are  paid  4^.  a 
day,  as  are  also  the  laborers,  who  seem  to  wait  on  the  masons.  The 
quarry  men  are  pa,id  from  4^.  to  4^d.  These  wages  may,  if  we  estimate 
them  in  modem  money,  be  reckoned  by  the  multiple  of  12,  and  fully 
bear  out  that  which  has  been  often  stated  that  the  condition  of  laborers 
relatively,  to  the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life  was  high,  not  only  in  the 
period  before  us,  but,  as  in  this  case,  fifty  years  afterward;  for  the 
price  of  wheat  during  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  century  was  actually 
below  the  general  average  of  the  fourteenth." 

It  may  be  remarked  here  that  the  relation  of  wages  to  breadstuff 
in  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  centuries,  as  compared  with 
the  relations  between  the  same  things  in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth, 
does  not  alone  furnish  a  sufficient  test  of  the  comimrative  condition  of 
the  laborer  at  these  two  periods;  for  even  in  the  eighteenth  century,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  wonderful  mechanical  improvements  of  more  recent 
times,  the  advance  of  the  industrial  arts  must  have  placed  within  reach, 
even  of  the  limited  means  of  the  working  classes,  many  comforts  and 
conveniences  which  were  previously  unknown  to  them.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed, however,  that  the  progress  of  the  nation  has  dealt  very  unequally 
with  the  descendants  of  the  villeins  and  other  servile  classes  of  early 
medieval  times;  for  while  millions  of  these  descendants,  as  farmera, 
tradesmen,  merchants,  manufacturers,  and  members  of  the  learned  pro- 
fessions, are  now  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  political  liberty  and  the  bless- 
ings of  modem  civilization,  there  is  a  class,  comprising  the  bulk  of  the 
agricultural  laborers  and  the  unskilled  operatives  of  the  manufacturing 
and  commercial  towns,  whose  condition  is  all  the  more  wretched  from  ita 
violent  contrast  with  that  of  the  more  fortunate  classes,  and  whose  lot  in 
life  could  scarcely  have  been  more  hopeless  had  they  been  bom  in  the 
twelfth  century  instead  of  the  nineteenth. 
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MANNERS,  HOUSEHOLD  EXPENSES,  ETC. 

To  tbe  foregoiDg  tables  maybe  added, in  a  less  coDdso  form,  informa- 
tion derived  from  (1)  the  household-roll  of  Eleanor,  Conrite^s  of  Leieester, 

'  for  A- 1).  1265,  an<]  (2)  the  "  Expenses^  and  •* Accounts  and  meLooranda" 
of  Sir  John  iloward,  first  Dnko  of  Norfolk,  for  the  ten  years  from  1402 
to  1471,  inclusive.    These  quaint  and  i  uteres  ting  documents,  together 

I  Tvith  the  aecoontH  of  the  executors  of  Eleanor,  consort  of  Edward  I, 
bearing:  date  A.  D.  1291,  were  prepared  for  publication  by  Beiiah  Bot- 

'  field,  esq.,  who  al»o  wrote  a  valuable  introduction  explaining  the  papers, 
and  giving  some  account  of  the  lives  of  the  persons  to  whom  they  re- 
late. The  papers  and  intioductiou  together  constitute  a  royal-octavo 
volume  of  71G  pages,  which  was  issued  from  the  Bhakespeare  Press,  Lon- 
don, in  1841.  The  two  earlier  documents  are  printed  in  middle-age  Latin ; 
the  other  in  the  English  of  the  time  io  which  it  was  written.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  statistical  iuforniation  which  they  contain,  they  famish  cu- 
rious illustrations  of  the  manners  of  the  periods  to  which  they  respect- 
ively relate,  and  they  also  contain  interesting  memoranda  of  the  lives 
of  persons  conspicuous  in  English  history.  The  period  between  the  iu- 
snrrectiou  of  the  barons,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III,  and  the  contest  of 
the  rival  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  in  the  lifteenth  ceutnry,  was 
Bignalized  by  some  of  the  most  important  changes  which  the  manners 
and  institutions  of  the  English  people  have  ever  undergone,  and  the 
effet^t  of  these  changes  upon  the  condition  of  the  people  is  strik- 
ingly illustrated  by  a  comparison  of  the  accounts  and  memoranda  of 
Sir  John  Howard  with  the  household-roll  of  the  Countess  of  Leicester, 
which  was  written  about  two  hundred  years  earlier.  ^*  The  increase  of 
|M3pulat ion,"  says  JMr,  Botfield,  "has  ocx^asioned  a  greater  divisiou  of 
lalKjr,  and  those  arts  which  at  the  former  period  were  generally  carried 
on  by  the  domestics  of  every  family  of  consequence,  now  [i,  e»,  in  the  time 
of  Sir  John  Howard]  sapi)ort  |»ersons  who  make  them  the  means  of  an 
independent  livelihood.  Brewing  and  baking  have  become  protitable 
trades,  and  the  tailor  has  ceased  to  be  a  domestic  servant.  »  •  • 
2Jotwithstand in g  the  country  had  long  suflerefl  from  civil  commotions, 
it  is  obvious  that  wealth  is  greatly  increased ;  inns  have  been  estabiished 
in  country  towns;  a  traveler  no  longer  takes  with  him  his  wine  and  pro- 
iioas,  as  did  the  Earl  of  Leicester  j  taverns  have  arisen  in  LtmdoD, 
become  places  of  common  resort  for  people  of  rank;  *  Mastres 
nbeW  lodges  at  the  Bell  in  Westminster,  and  her  father.  Sir  John, 
takes  his  wine  and  waiters  at  the  Sun  in  Lombard  street,  or  breakfasts 
with  my  Lord  Audley  at  the  Greyhound  in  Eastcheap.  The  same  in- 
crease of  wealth  has  brought  with  it  a  corresponding  degi^ee  of  luxury 
in  dress  and  the  genei-al  conveniences  of  life.  The  countess  wore  some 
gnnnents  of  sheepskin,  and  was  cxmtent  with  woolen  gowns  of 
which  the  nap  was  shorn  more  than  once.  My  Lady  Howard  has  her 
*pWt^«  of  fyne  lawne,'  and  Humphrey  Gentili,  the  Lombard,  supplies 
Sir  John  with  costly  doths  of  damask,  satin,  and  velvet  upon  velvet 
*pyrled  with  goold.'  In  the  age  of  the  countess  ladies  aii-angcd  their 
dress  with  skewer-like  implements,  but  tair  ^Mastress  Anne' Howard 
onecl  *fpie  pynues,'  •  ♦  •  Of  all  things  the  means  of  communica- 
tion between  distant  places  was,  perhaps,  the  least  improved.    Koads 

I  and  bridges  were  still  wanting.    Dobbe,  the  shepherd,  guides  the  Coun- 

1  lejis  of  Ijeicester  from  Odiham  to  Porchester,  and  Sir  John,  on  his  road 
to  Chester,  gives  a  penny  *  to  a  mayde  that  tawte  the  way  ovyr  Tyddys- 
bery  (Didsbury)  forthe.' 

vit  would  be  easy  to  institute  a  more  minuto  and  less  desultory  com- 
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parison  between  the  mannem  of  tbe  two  periods,  ag  illustrated  by  the 
present  work.  The  acconnts  of  Sir  John  Howard^  show  the  state  of 
almost  every  department  of  domestic  eeooomy  in  his  time.  We  have 
payments  to  bakers  and  brewers,  builders,  armorerSi  and  diipwri^^ats ; 
silversmiths,  mercers,  drapers,  tailors,  and  cordwainers ;  to  sailors,  sol- 
diers, and  servants^  they  contain  notices  of  farming  and  stocking  fish- 
ponds; and,  taken  in  coojunction  with  the  Fasten  letters,  they  furnish 
the  liveliest  picture  we  possess  of  any  period  anterior  to  the  iuventioii 
of  printing.'' 

The  household-roll  of  the  Coiuitessof  Leicester  contains  considerable 
curious  information  in  regard  to  the  diet  of  both  the  upper  and  lower 
classes  in  her  time,  but  so  much  of  it  as  would  be  suitable  to  the  pres- 
ent work  has  been  substantially  anticipated.  The  fbUowiug  list,  how- 
ever, will  serve  to  show  the  prices  of  a  number  of  articles  then  compie* 
bended  under  the  general  term  ^^  spicery,"  and  but  little  used  except 
among  the  wealthy : 

Sugar,  per  pound,  1«.  to  2&;  almonds,  2|df.  to  3^;  .anise,  3d;  cin- 
namon, lOki;  galingal,  Is.  Qd.to3s.'y  ginger,  lOd., !«.,  U,  6d.,  2«.;*  pepper, 
8^.,  10a.,  Is.;  doves,  l(k.  to  12s. ;  cummin,  2d.;  fennel,  dned,  3d.;  rioe, 
lid.;  sid£ron,  l(k.  to I2s. 

In  connection  with  the  sulgect  of  condiments,  it  may  be  noticed  that 
mustard,  veijuice,  and  vinegar  were  used  in  considerable  quantities. 

Items  occasionally  occur  for  the  purchase  of  table  linen^  plates,  dishes, 
and  drinking  cups.  In  respect  to  wearing  apparel  the  roll  contains 
little  information.  Woolen  cloths  were  the  chief  material  of  female 
apparel,  but  the  following  materials  are  also  mentioned,  vL^  lin^i, 
Bindon,t  scarlet  and  rayed  or  striped  cloths  of  Flemish,  French,  or 
Italian  make,  persj  or  blue  cloth,  manufactured  chiefly  in  Provence,  rus- 
set, say  or  serge,  and  blanchet,  or  blanket,  a  name  supposed  to  mean 
flannel.  When  woolen  cloth  was  new  the  nap  was  generally  very  long, 
and  after  wearing  it  some  time  it  was  customary  to  have  it  sluNrn,  a  pro- 
cess which  was  repeated  as  long  as  the  cloth  would  bear  it.  Thus  the 
Countess  of  Leicester  sends  Hicqe,  her  tailor,  to  London  to  get  her 
robes  reshorn. 

There  are  two  passages  in  the  roll  in  relation  to  the  cost  of  a  pocket 
breviary  for  the  use  of  Eleanor  de  Moutford.  Twenty  dozen  of  fine 
vellum,  purchased  for  this  book,  cost  lO^.,  and  the  writing,  which  w^s 
executed  at  Oxford,  cost  149. 

A  noteworthy  circumstance  connected  with  this  document  is  the  fbet 
that  the  household  servants  mentioned  therein  are  generally  distin- 
guished by  Saxon  names,  such  as  Hands  and  Jacke  of  the  bake-house, 
Hicqe  the  tailor,  Jacke  the  keeper  of  the  countess's  harriers,  Dobbe  the 
shepherd,  Diqon,  Gobitbesty,  and  Treubodi,  who  were  often  employed 
in  carrying  letters,  and  81ingaws^,  a  courier,  whose  name  was  probaUy 
descriptive  of  his  gait  and  manner. 

The  accounts  of  Sir  John  Howard  relate  to  a  period  posterior  by  firom 
sixty  to  seventy  years  to  the  date  at  which  Mr.  Eogers'  tables  terminate. 
They  were  transcribed  from  the  original  manuscripts,  of  which,  at  the 
time  of  the  publication  of  Mr.  Botfield's  book,  there  were  two  in  exist- 
ence, one  of  them  forming  a  part  of  the  valuable  archseological  collec- 
tion of  Sir  Thomas  Phillips,  bart,  at  Middle  Hill,  while  the  other  was 
the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.    Mr.  Botfleld  states  that  the  only 

'When  several  different  prices  are  g\yen  they  are  obtained  from  different  entries. 
It  seems  strange,  however,  that  the  price  of  ginger  shonld  have  varied  in  so  shorfe  a 
time  from  lOd.  to  28. 

t  Tfiis  has  been  interpreted  to  mean  satin  or  very  fine  linen. 
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liberty  talceii  with  the  text  has  been  tliat  of  extending  contracted  words 

iTid  inserting  a  few  points.     In  tlie  published  work  the  modern  printed 

Ichnracters  are  necest^arily  used  instead  of  the  niiinusciipt  letters  of  the 

ififteeuth  century,  but  the  quaint  iind  irregular  speiliug  of  the  original 

Idocnnjents  is  faithfully  preserved,  the  same  word  being  sometimes  spelled 

|u  two  or  three  difiereut  ways  in  a  single  entry. 

The  accounts  were  kept  by  a  steward  who  refers  to  Sir  John  as  "  my 

iDrtstyrj''  but  occasional  entries  are  found  in  the  handwriting  of  Sir 

Tnhn  himselfj  and  these  are  indicated  by  printing  thein  in  italics.    The 

'  Expenses^  and  "Accnnnts  and  memoranda  "  cover  473  pages  of  Mr.  Bot- 

lehrs  book,  and  the  following  extracts  embrace  only  occasional  entries, 

rhicb  have  been  selected  so  as  to  include  the  prices  of  a  considerable 

rariety  of  articles  and  the  wages  of  difiereut  kinds  of  labor.     In  many 

jf  the  entries  a  few  unnecessary  words  are  omitted.    Thus,  the  eutry 

>D  page  111,  *'  Fore  costs  fore  my  lady  lyinge  at  Loudon  be  xiiij  dayis 

In  bred  and  vytaylle,  xvijif.  j^f.,"  is  preceded  in  the  original  by  the  words, 

**  Item,  the  same  day  my  master  payd  to  Beynclow.*'    Occasionally  ex- 

Jplanatory  words  are  interpolated  and  put  in  parentheses,  and  in  a  very 

lew  instances  easily  distinguishable  by  the  form  of  expression,  the 

langaage  of  the  original  entry,  tor  the  sake  of  clearness  or  brevity,  has 

It-en  entirely  abandoned.     The  following  are  the  extracts,  with  the 

to  which  the  different  entries  relate; 

A.  D.  1462. 

IteiDy  ffor  jnnlc.Tnj^i^  off  a  Jncket  off  crymyttyn  clothe  ffor  my  9«yd  lord-  „,•  y,  t.  iiij*  d. 

ft.  T!t  v(  iv<1  ti\r  I^iiyngi?  to  thti  sniil  jaekpt.I,., ,.*.. xy-  d. 

Ytj^c  off  ft  long  gowti  and  lynynge  the  alevya. _...,. ^.  t. 

^  iDfrkTnj^t^  ulfii  short  eoxvu  off  rosjt*t • , . , ,. xx.  if. 

^  oiX  blakkelrryce  • .  *   * y.  •.  ofr. 

oiT  niy  lordys  tawny  cloke  lynyd  wyth  velvet  .......  JtvJ*  d, 

off  II  jnket  off  the  kyogya  levery....,-- ,. xx.  d. 

.mime  jukptt sij.  d. 

.»  i       i     1  lynj^eoffukloUe xv].  d. 

P  poyd  to  John  Frowtisej'b  ffbr  to  pay  to  John  Kooke  ffor  ffiiryage  off  my  lortlya 

15  gowtje , viij.  $,  ix*d, 

,  poyd  ffor  a  new  trotiko  ffor  my  IcFtd  whych  wiw  dely vared  to  Willyiim  off  Ward- 

,.... , ,. X.  «, 

*-"'  T'"^^  *^'"  "^  why  to  hone  tt  for  my  lord .- .-_.,.  xvj.  d. 

j,  zerdm  tjff  blakka  velvet **.,.-*.  ....  xxxiij>  t, 

!     LTfre  Tego xxx.  •. 

tif  ffit^d  dor  a  daggvre ffur my  aayd  lord • ,,*... xx-  d. 

A,  B.  1463. 

.  mf  mastyfo  pnyd  at  Dou wyche  ffor  a  samou  ffor  my  say d  lord ...... ,  xx.  d. 

(lu,  toy  mdfctyre  payd  the  xj.  day  off  Jolly,  at  Yipswyoha,  nor  ij.  tooiu)  off  Spauyuhe 

wyu**  ifftr  my  w^yd  lord  .................... .. ^..---...*.^ .♦  xvj.  rnaio. 

dyscheya.. x.d. 

,. .,  iij.  6.  iiy .  d. 

(Tea * --..* x»d. 

Jieci:  kfysoheyi iijj.  11. 

...  - ..- xiij.». 

J  itit.  Uiwciiys  tmkii y.  f. 

ifmyd     •      •      •      •    ffof  ij.peyre  off  morrey  hosya  ffor  my  mastyr.. xiiij.*. 

Miythe  ffor  a  cheneoff  gold...... ,,» xl. f. 

a  peyro  shoyis - —  •  vj.d. 

.,[--„»..  .-X  .xriiumauuj^ -.:-■-  ^'^' 

l^lor  r.  li.datys. «..*...« .*•**<....*•.... \}*$.  vj.d. 

|irj,  n. {ilratindys  *..«« xvi^.d. 

pj.  ILRogar - — ..— xviy.d. 

» same  day  payd  ffor  a  potello  wyne  .«.....*•.*.«...«.. - v.d. 

|M^d   to   tho   cordwauer  ffor    y.  peyr  ahoyjs   aud  a  peyre  botnys  ffor  my 
mamtit,* -.-.* ...» , - ij*«.  vj,d. 


*  Dlaek  frieze. 


i  Oae-half. 


t  Cynomaon. 
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Item,  payd  to  Clayson  for  v.  pypys  of  byer,  the  eayd  day,  ii^.  of  them  for  my  masterys 
baly Dfcer  siMjnt  to  Caleyy*  ward,  and  j.  pypo  thys  day ^^*  ••  ^*"*  ^ 

IUmii,  payd  the  sayd  day  flfor  xvi\j.  yerdys  of  lynen  kloyt,  bowyt  of  Dene  of 
Horwyw^he - v.«.  lij.A 

Itom,  tl*oraiM>t  off  trayaclo  ffor  my  lady iiij.d. 

Itom.  ffor  an  olio  off  caiivaa iiij.  d. 

Item,  payd  for  a  pi^yn^  kny vya  ffdl*  my  mastyr v,d. 

lt<»m,  payd  the  sayii  day  for  wayshy dr  of  my  masterys  ahyrte j.d. 

Item,  payd  the  xxx.day  of  Octobyr,  for  ij.  bosshellya  otys,  at  the  Holt yj.d.  o&, 

It^MiK  payd  for  a  jjoys*  for  my  mastyr iiy.d. 

Item,  payd  for  a  peyre  slioys  for  John  Reachardde,  the  schold  t  of  the  stabylle.. .  vj.  d. 

Item,  my  maatyr  imid  the  xvj.  day  of  Novembyr,  for  iy.  lodya  hay vy. ». 

Item,  ffor  ilotyuge  off  a  poyr  botys,  ffor  John  Davy vj.d. 

A.  D.  1464. 

Item,  )>ayd  for  a  payr  hiwyn  ffor  the  chyld  off  the  stable x.  d. 

Item,  for  y.brwhys iy.d. 

Item,  tor  hij.  lenltji  and  di.  off  damaske,  to  John  Martyn xxxvj.f. 

Item,  the  samo  day  my  mastyr  payd  fii>r  ivj.  lerdya  ffusteyn  blakke g. «.  iij.d. 

It  em,  t  he  same  day  for  x.  zerdya  off  Chawmpey  n  clothe ig.«.  vii.d. 

Item,  to  Thorp  fiu*  a  ahyrt  the  same  ilay xij.d. 

Item,  ffor  \J.  meuuys  dyner  the  same  day iig.d. 

Item,  the  same  day  payd  ffor  x.  zerd^-s  sarsynet  to  Thomas  Rowson,  mexaer  in  Chepe-* 

•yde XX.  t. 

Item,  the  same  day  payd  to  my  mastexys  taylor  ffor  makynge  off  a  tawny  gown  Ifbr  mj 

mastvr iiy.t. 

Item,  the  same  day  ffor  iig.  off  your  mennys  dyner  at  Lambythe riu.  4, 

Item,  the  same  day  for  x.  zenlys  off  blew  bi^kenim.  prise  the  zerd  tL  tf somma,  v. «. 

Item,  t he  sayd  day  payd  ffor  a  blakke  tK»net  for  my  mastyr xx.  <f. 

Item,  the  sayd  ka>'  i^yd  ffor  a  quarte  wyn.... \j,d. 

Item,  the  same  tv me  |vavd  for  a  li. candyllys j.iL  oh. 

Item«  the  same  day  jviyd  to  John  $mythe«  sadeler.  for  y.  sadelys xxlig.  t. 

Item,  the  same  day  my  mastyr  (vi^yd  to  the  smyth  in  Scanstret  for  alioyng  of  xx. 

«h\^is y.t.  yj.il. 

Item,  the  Siuueday  payd  for  a  quarter  otys xrig.tf. 

Item,  for  a  payrspory^si:  for  Jake  of  stable Tig-dL 

Item,  the  same  day  my  mastyr  i»a\'d  for  a  o.  and  a  quarter  of  aaltffyalie xr. «. 

Item,  ^ur  shvn'u^e  v>f  a  b\>rse  at  Lanam . . g.dL 

Item,  payd  for  apypeof  new  Oa^coyne  wyn xxxv.s. 

Item*  the  xxvj.day  of  Jane,  my  mastyr  payd  to  Srratoa  foe  a  zecd  and  a  qnartcr  of 

bUkkeelotbe XTJ.d. 

Jtmi  I  |Nfy«<  cAe  amw  ty«i^/.mr  d  *.-A^r<k  osil  f?r  aptinr  «.Vm«  /^frt  J*tie jr^.  dL 

llew.  the  same  d;%y  ^vi^d  to  a  man  of  Cokhesoe,  for  xvg.  ellys  of  cone  Hokod 

cKxbe T^t.  j.dL 

Ilintt«  the  vj.  da^  of  Jule.  my  mastyr  payd  to  Payne«  for  iig. day»  w«rke Tiij^i* 

lle«i«  tti^r  ttiasiyr  payd  for  XX.  len^rw  I  ^if>-*- 

llenu  the  same  diay  my  mastyr  payd  forx.ooddy^^ vig.i. 

Ivmu  ihe  ig^day  of  ^Vtvbcew  n^-  nrasiyr  payd  ffor  iv>  elly«  of  ^n  Holood  for  a  shyrt 

forfe^m  «l^W^ iiig.«.  vjLdL 

lltVL  v«iyU  for  a  pic^ r  Nmim  foe  my  nuferter iig.*. 

*^      .my  nukMier  ^cayd^  lo  tb^e  bey n^rv  c^f  them j.d. 

yr^  sh»w«  Ml  a  pa^r  p<c;«cx» .. .  xg.iL 

piftyr  s^'vw  ana  g.  pi%yr  ackiaw  for  lo.  TVhb:m  and  b.  Xiebol- 

xv^dL 

.  pa?^  foK«» a  |«^t  bmwa  for  Lev xig.dL 

.  pay^  for  a  ^dMrt  for  i^  MOfee  Lew ix.dL 

.  tM  XXV ig.  ds%y  %K   IVMubn^  3z^   xa^er  payd  r«?  y>m|ee  WeadAoa   Imv   a 

• ig-fc  iig.  id 

<fcij  ny  3i*MiHr  payxi  to  Ihonsv  of  W.ft£^ir90TO.  fore  sfeakmice  «^  oij 

Miym  ipMtti^ nc^  cnofewa  wiw* ^11 ^«. 

n*  X^Kigi.  <fc^  «>c'  IViMm^jM  3x>^  aaunittf  ^i^  to  LoA^oef .  :!te  swcwcv.  for  xig.  wnfe^of 

njiajW*  ^^"^^^^  ?^*  ^^  y*^  ^^Vl- * X «mn»  3wcii2i^  ij.  *!.  xg.^ 

INr  x^  ^nH^Ma  *rf  i>ae  ocvmy^mi  v^lvifc.  VQ*^  ™  J*^  ^^^•-  * wmmik  x.  E.  iiij.  t. 

^ttyv^  for  A  coww  biydtf xv.i 

■Ma^i  tud  gt'' Ju^  N«kx»^  for  ?aijk»w  tif  ;Z^f  sa^hlcow xix.^ 

fc< WiA <rf Jti^  tvaaa  for  a  Vojj^^  :^)ui» xg.i 

^^^^ILi^biw  o£  t^  saixi  boiitfkktt T.dL 

lib*odSti£tf  «ic  a  Vm/kn. ...« icj^d^ 

'      ^fomJuuwF^uter iiiJLdL 

fC^iliL  :S^«nL  ILa^f.  fCtnL 
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Fore  clowting  of  master  Danyelles  shoes ij.  d. 

For  makeuge  of  ij.  petycotes  for  mastres  Marget  and  m.  Anne iiij.  d. 

For  iij.  li.  candelies iiij.d.  6b. 


Foreapygge g iiy.d. 

Fore  ij.  saltfyshes - x,d. 

Fore  a  kow  boat  at  Blakbbrow  at  Seynt  Eaterynes  feyre T\j.  8.  v.  d. 

Paid  to  John  Pepyne  for  a  bullok iiij. «.  viij.  d. 

For  apekke  of  otemelle iij.<2* 

Fore  a  quarter  beffe xx.cl. 

For  vj.  spones ob. 

For  XT.  bowstryngges Y,d, 

Forashepe xx.d. 

A.D.  146475. 

Item,  my  master  gaffe  to  the  Eynge  a  cawser*  called  Lyard  DnraSi  the  same  day,  the 

wichecoste  my  master xl.  li. 

Item,  my  master  gaffe  to  the  Qaene  a  cowser  called  Lyard  Lewez,  the  wiche  cost  mv 

master viy.  iL 

Item,  toCamberton  for  a  letelle  panne,  the  same  day yj,d. 

For  an  axe  for  the  chambre viij.d. 

For  botehyre  fro  London  toGrenewyche ihj.d. 

Item,  for  a  li.  of  whyzthe  soppe ij.(2.  ob 

'  For  a  di.  an  nnnce  of  tawny  sylke vij.d. 

To  Arnold,  gooldsmythe,  for  a  jasynt  sett  in  goold xx.«. 

Payd  for  a  doblet  for  Boton iij.«. 

For  Ti.  ellee  canvas  for  the  chambre  at  Eltam xsg.d. 

For  a  payr  shone  for  Boton  at  Eltam vy.d. 

For  shoying  Thnrstone's  horsse iiij.d. 

For  Thnrstone's  hors  Senete  at  Eltam iiy.d. 

For  makynge  of  Boton's  hosez  and  his  gowne xvj.d. 

The  same  day,  in  exspensesof  iij.menne viij.d. 

For  iiij.  yerdes  of  msset  fryset  fore  his  (Sir  John's)  longe  gonne  of  velvet  - .  ij. «.  iiij.  d. 
For  iiij.  yerdes  and  di.  of  blakke  fryse  for  his  russet  gonne  of  velvet. ..  ij. «.  v^.  d.  ob. 

For  iij.  yerdes  of  blak  frysse  for  hys  gonne  of  blakke xxij.  d. 

For  a  yerd  of  blak  sarsenet  fore  lynynge  for  ij.  typettes  of  mssett  velvet v. «. 

Itemi  the  same  day  my  master  gaff  to  Ser  Thomas  a  Borow  a  dagger  that  cost 

hym viij.tf.  iiij.d. 

Item,  the  iiij.th  day  of  Feverer,  my  master  payd  fore  his  soper  at  the  Grewd,t  in 

Eschc^pe iig.«.  Jj.d. 

Item,  i>ayd  for  ij.  yerdes  and  a  quarter  of  cremysen  engreyned  for  a  gonne  for  mastres 
Margrot ,-^-..  xyj.«.  viij.d. 

Fora  forro viy.».  iiij.d. 

Fore xjj. elles  canvas,  prise  the  elle,  iiij.d iiij.«. 

Item,  my  master  gaff  to  a  harbour iiy.d. 

Fore  a  peyro  shoes  and  a  peyre  of  patyns xij.d. 

For  a  boke  conteynynge  vij.  qnayres  offfyne  paper y.«.  j.d 

Fore  lynynge  of  my  masters  longe  blak  goune iiij.«.  viij.d. 

Fore  makenge  of  the  said  gonne .• xx.d. 

Item,  the  xxvj.  day  of  Janevere,  paid  fore  vy .  menes  dyners x.d. 

Fora  peyre  shoes  for  my  master vi^.d. 

Payd  to  a  harbor iiij.d. 

Fore  wvne  and  waffers  at  the  Sonne,  in  Lumberd  strete iy.  d. 

Item,  the  ly.  day  of  Feverer,  payd  Mastres  Ysbelles  costs  at  the  Belle  at  Weste- 
menster xvj.d. 

Item,  the  same  day,  paid  ffore  iiij.  menues  sopers  that  brout  her  to  London vi.  d. 

Item,  paid  for  Braham  sopero  at  Ly ncolnes  Ynne,  the  same  tyme y.d. 

Foraqaarte  malmesey iiij.d. 

Fora  qnarte  wyne  for  James  Hobard  and  Solyard y.d. 

Fore  ij.  mennes  dyners v.  d. 

Fora  li.  candelies y.d. 

Fore  yj.  mennes  dyners vy.d. 

For  Braham's  dynere , y.d. 

For  Braham's  soper  at  Lynoolln  Tn y.d. 

To  the  ooidwanere  for  shoes  for  my  master xij.d. 

For  an  borase  be  iy.  dayes xx.d. 

For  wrytynge  of  a  snperviao y.d. 

For  yj.menne6  sopers xiH.d. 

Tothebarbor y.d. 

«  Courser.  t  Friease.  t  Greyhound. 
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Fore  borasehyre  to  Stoke  be  iiy.  dayis y.«.  vij.  d. 

For  botebyre  fro  WcatemeDSter  to  London iij.  d. 

For  a  qnarter  coles • viij.A 

Foxe  a  flaken  ale  for  my  lady x.d. 

A.D.  1455. 

For  y.  payre  old  sbetes iiy.«.  viij.d. 

Item,  the  xj.  day  of  Jenevere,  my  master  bout  of  Bygon  x.  coverlytye  of  taptery  weike, 

a  pcce  couteynyuge  xxx.  fiemysbe  elles,  and  ix.  i>ece6  conteynynge  xx.  flemyshe  ciles, 

every  pece  pryso  the  pece,  xx. » 8anuDa,x.li.  x,<. 

Payd  to  AruoUl,  gooldsiny the,  ffoore  a  tablett  of  goold iijAi,  xx.  d. 

Fore  iij.ryngges  with  stoouos xxv.«. 

Fore  afla'ket  of  sylvcr xx.«. 

Bout   of  Aruold,  gooldsmythe,  a  dyvyse  of  goold  for  Mastres  Margret,  the  pryse 

thereof  is -,--  xl.«. 

Paydforiij.y  very  combes xvj.d. 

For  iij.  cari)ette8 xxnij.0.  iiij.d. 

Item,  the  xv.  day  of  Marche,  my  master  bout  of  goldsmythe  in  Chepe  sertayn  sclvere 

veselles,  and  my  master  to  pay  the  said  goldsmythe  for  every  uuuce iij.«. 

Item,  the  day  and  yere  above  WTeten,my  master  paid  to  Freman,hi8  bedmakere,  for 

makcnge  of  a  bed  wyth  v.  costres  to  the  same xx.». 

Item,  paid  hym  for  xxviij.  li.  lyere,  pryse  the  li.  v.  d snmma,  xij. «.  xi.  d. 

Item,  paid  hym  xxix  elles  canvas,  pryse  the  elle,  v.  d samma,  xg.  $.  v.  d. 

Item,  payd  hym  for  viij.  li.  corde,  pryse  the  li.,  v.  d snmma,  iij.  8,  iig.  d. 

Item,  payd  hym  for  v.  li.  di.  of  frcnge,  pryse  the  li.,  xyj.  d snmma,  vij,  8.  iiy.  d. 

Item,  paid  hvm  for  leagsfore  xij.coshoncs v.«. 

Item,  paid  him  for  vj.  stone  feders,  pryse  tlie  stone,  ii. « snmma,  xij. «. 

Item,  paid  hym  fore  makenge  of  the  same  koshons ij.«. 

Item,  paid  hym  fore  perforniynge  of  the  valaunce iij. 8.  iiij.d. 

Item,  the  yere  a  foresaid,  and  the  xxviii.  day  of  Marche,  my  master  bont  of  Umfrey, 

the  goldsm vthe,  a  chaffer  of  silver  weyinge  xvi^.  unnoes  and  a  qoartor,  and  my 

master  payd  hym  therfor  of  old  grotes ].#. 

And  in  new  grotes y.s.  vLd. 

A  short  gouue,  clothe  of  cremysen  velvet,  pryse  the  yerd xx. «. 

A  short  goune,  clothe  of  tawny  velvet,  prise  the  yerd x,«. 

A  sadylle,  a  lytylle  barneys,  ^.  xH.  royues i^.f.  viy.d. 

Item,  John  Iinle,  off  the  town  off  Cley,  in  Norffolke,  owy th  hym  be  oblygacion  ffor  a 

shype xy.  li. 

Item,  ffor  a  combe  whete* iij.t.  iy.  d. 

Item,  for  a payr  shone  for  my  lady :..  v.d. 

Item,  for  a  payr  shone  for  mastres  Margett iiy.d. 

Item,  the  same  day  my  mastyr  paid  to  Mawt  Gierke,  for  a  ram  and  xix.  ewes,  pryse 

thepeoexx.d snmma,  xxxiy.«.  liy.d. 

Item,  paid  here  the  same  day  for  v.  lambes,  pryse  the  pece  xy .  d somina,  v.  a. 

Item,  the  same  day  my  mastyr  paid  her  ffor  asowe y.a. 

^'■D|  my  nuMtyr  paid  her  for  a  gander,  iiy.  bredegese  and  v.  yonge  goslynges,  the  prise 

ihCallediftwyth iiij.a. 

PyiheMmeday  paidforafferkenale x.d. 

•^.-mymutyrpfud  to  Comberton  for  an  hatte y.«.  viij.d. 

|br  a pftyr  Boeres  and  a  payr  gloves  for  mastres  Ysbelle iiy.d. 

ny  mM^  paid  to  the  cordwaner  for  y .  payr  shoyis  for  him  selff xvi.  d. 

nathepaidforiy.pelewestof  downe ▼«.«.  viy.d. 


ry^fantii.df^is,  every  day  viy.o&t snmma,iiy.«.  iy.d. 

•^IJdMaeriU.dayia xvi.d. 

*^*"Vaftpnde. vj.d. 

^mu vj.d. 

v-flrdmen  Iwxda xx,d. 

ktenltU^dayiBanddi.,  theday  viy.d.  o&....  Bumma,y].f.  iiy.d.  oft. 

f-m/mMtyr  paid  for  zxvj.li.  flax vj  t. 

>" vj.t. 

^jjOBSof  ConmnB xv.d. 

Vpopdarof gynger.... • •....•..  xvj.d. 

■M'dliy  my  vus^  paid  to  a  Dacheman  for  vj.  ferkens  of  wbygthe 

.- iy.».  iiy.d. 

my  mastyr  paid  for  xxxij.  ft^escbe  heronges vj.  d. 

ay  mastyr  pa*d  to  James  Peterson  for  a  galone  oyle xy.  d. 

nrterbeffe,  the  prise xix.d. 

feofiU.ftderbedde6,iy.bolsteres,andix.  pelewes....  yy..f.  ipj.d. 

af  iriieat  t  FlUows.  t  A  halQ^enny. 
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Ill 


Ian,  the  eoroe  da^  my  martyr  paid  for  vij.  payr  of  fyn  j?lave« ij,  9.  iii,j.  d, 

|tfcii«  the  xiiij.  day  of  Aprylle,  my  muBtyr  paid  to  a  draper  in  CftQwey  stretot  for  ij.  yerdea 

of  d^rpe  bU^iv*  prlMs  the  yerda^  vj.  t.  ig  a *......«.......  atimma,  xij.*.  vj.d. 

em,  xatiiij.  di<»[>e,  pryse.. .«.-....-.  .-..p---.. -*.-.•... ...... ,..,   xlviij.4« 

,  XX,  lninbt%pry»o --. -....-^.. Jtxvj.».  x.dL 

^  sxx.  p>ggi^»  pryiie ...•..^....»... *..., xr,M, 

Hf  xij.  ftituiwrit««,  pryse xii  i* 

It«n,  xxxij.  galoiit^B  iriylko , ^. y, ».  ri'i^.d, 

*'^iiiii,  xvj.  burellee  ofeynj^eil^  bore,  prise  the  banvlb,  ^'.  «... samnia, xzxjj.  1. 

e^m,  the  saai«  day  my  iniifltyr  paid  for  di,  a  y^rdti  of  damaflke . , . . ., iiy,  ir.  i^,dt 

&m,  for  xvij,  yerdes  aod  a  quarter  of  red«  eatyE,   }iri«6  tbo  yerde 

vi.  *,  viii,  d T.li.x:^,*. 

Lnd  \,  ly telle  hon«e,  tbc  prise  of  a  pece  vij. eumma ,  xxxv.  «, 

►  my  uiawter  ninHt«i  pay  fore  a  quarter  wbete \%«, 

►  afore  hort»e  I  bowt^e  thes  day  0/  the  wjfd  Wever ., _ ;ri/,  i. 

Jfar  a  pegr  gloves tj.d, 

,  Balpoger.  ]•  Iteoj^  the  v.tb  yere  of  Kyogo  Edward  the  iiij^th^  Thomas  a  Cbambro  sold 

m  balytigpr  of  niyn  luaHtere^  the  pryse  id  t^ilver ,. viij.  mare,  vj,  «»  viij.d. 

r,ij.  yerdea  brode,  priwe  the  yerd,  ij.  «.  v.d .^.-  xxvj^t.  vij.  d. 

IwaDcres  nmo  flbr  iij.  pnyrf  <*f  slmez ...-,...-- ij.«. 

.J,  ^,  . -,.  .r. .,,  .ylke,  with  a  barney**  of  sylver  and  geltt vj. «.  viij.d. 

^.  pay  re  of  niiirry  boserj  t^ngreyned xiiij.». 

^  mrsnet  fore  his  "(Sir  Jobti'e)  tepet,  and  fore  lynynge  of  bya  gou»y* xy.  *.  v.  d, 

B,  my  maet^r  pajd  for  a  hat  ij*  and  botiettes  for  byni  fi441tlb.,. v.«.  iiij.d. 

D,  the  aaiu^  daj"  my  mastyr  giilV  to  Jemes  Redetitiiaii  a  rynge,  pnae  -.-. V.  «, 

tgSfVea  to  Roger  K«y  a  ryn^^e,  the  panie  day,  pryse xSj.t. 

,  my  maflter  guff  to  t he  btirtiudes  the  Bame  day __.......,.....  x, «. 

,  my  manner  gall  to  the  meuiitralea  the  same  day ... *** .-........,,  x.  i. 

"     titaeter  giiil*  to  tlie  trouiiipettez  the  name  day x.  I; 

of  workeiiiea  engaged  on  sotoe  work  for  BIr  John  Howard^  each  man  p«r 

- - * ""  Khd, 

^«f  okeo  bord,  for  every  hundred. ..^ ^..^«..,« xxviij.<i. 

',  0tod€a,  pry »e  every  pece  iij.<{^..*.. summa, ^.a.  vj.d. 

\  beetub ..-,..—.--.,.•,. viJj.d. 

^juttiile stodea  .....1.......... — ,.... ilg. d. 

I  etoole -..-. x\j.d. 

oytielM  to  the  Bamo  bay  wyndow,  pryse  of  every  peee.. y.  d» 

5 fi  carpentry ......*._.*..*...  jij,  «*  viiij.d. 

Lvppou  a  bay  wyndow  and  a  Btodyo *.** xlj.  d 

^(»«KinK  .il  Sudbury  for  a  day  werke  and  a  ballf .*.-..-.... vj.  d. 

I  Copdoke  of  HalHted  for  ij.  di .  dayes  werke jifj .  d 

%ye*i  werke  ol  .UAm  *Strete,  preutys  to  the  same  John  Copdok iiij.  <i 

Hte*r  naid  for  bi»  brekefaat  at  Westemeuster ix.  d. 

lobn  De«poyufi  botee .-.. ...... ......  xiiij.  d. 


[fnr 


il>e. 


i^d. 

.......  ^i.d. 


t  ft  feder  lN3d  fro  WeatmenBter  to  Londou ..,,,• 

d  to  byfl  cordwanere  fore  iij,  pair  shone - ij. «, 

tyne  for  my  master ,...__. ....,,,,.._, iy.  d, 

boes  fore  niastrea  Marget - * iiy.  d. 

T  payd  lore  a  hatt iiij. «, 

r  paid  for  a  typett  fore  my  lord  of  Norftolke.... xiin.«. 

L'fctea  lore  my  lady  lyiuge  ttt  Loudon  be  xiiij*  dayis,  in  bred  and  vy  taylle .  xvij. «.  j .  d. 
barellu  and  a  kylderkeue  ate^  to  the   wyfie  of   the  Garlond  in 

bcpe  ,--, * iiij.«.  ii.d. 

i.j  iij.Ti*t«r  Bpent  at  hy«  brekefasnte  with  my  lord  Audeley,   at  the  ejrgne  of  the 

Hr^  'A  ri<L... , y^,$,  x.d* 

1  rdea  clothe  fore  a gouu©  fore  Braham ........  iiy«^.  x.d. 

>  r  paid  for  a  tonne  ^^yne,  that  la  to  say,  a  pype  and  ij.  hoggea  hedee c.  a. 

[Imi  aiivWAftdello .««,,  viij.  ».  il)j<d. 

[For  a  doblct  and  a  payr  boaen  for  J^w  •«•.««..»..«  ....*. v. «.  iiij.  d. 

otelle wyue.... «... iii^i.  d. 

y  bufrm  to  tlte  hoggeab^«sof  wytie p iiij.  d. 

W«AtBienfster  for  a  bed  by  xi.  wek«s  ....»• i^. «.  vi^*d. 

,  ftUtssUoland  olotho... ,.  ij,  «,  viij.  d. 

k  Wadselle  for  haiigynge  of  ame  be  lij,  dayiB,  and  for  makonge  of  a  payro  «leve^ 

»  kartelle. ».-..... Jj.  #, 

7otaplit»«f  lamie - * x.  d. 

Fore  an  ell©  and  di  flj ne  Holaud  clothe.... ij.#.  vj.d. 

For  liij.  eJles  of  eotm*  holaud .«•  y.  «.  vj.  d. 

P3ii4  ta  Nete  and  to  John  Maee  for  ij.  day  werke  at  8toke  Halle  poudo xij.  d^ 

Mjr  Biaater  gal^  to  the  persone  of  Framyngham  for  hid  potentes riij. «.  lig.  d. 
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To  Nicbolle  Perye  for  wrytynge  of  the  said  potentes iiij.f.  ij.d 

For  ij.  boshelles  of  saltte xz.d. 

For  ix.  fote  of  glasse  to  the  new  closet iij.«.  ix.  d. 

For  xiij.  galonsage .' y.«. 

Fore  xxxj.  c.  salfyshe,  prise  of  c,  xxv.  8 ramma,  xxxyg.  li,  x. «. 

Fore  a  quartere  beffe xxiij.  d. 

A  saddle,  price y.s, 

A  bonnet xii.  d. 

Fore  asadylle vj.«. 

A.  D.  1466-7. 

Fore  makenge  of  xij.  coshones  of  cremesene  and  grene  velvet,  prise iiij, «, 

Fore  the  stuSenge  of  the  said  coshones,  fore  vi.  stone  fcthers,  pnse  the  stone  ij. «. .  x^. «. 

Fore  abonet  fore  master  Gorge xij.  d, 

xviij.  yerdes  of  fyne  plonket,  prise  the  yerde iij.  «.  iiij.  if. 

X  peces  of  counterfet  tapstre,  every  pece  conteynenge  xx.  flemyshe  elles,  prise  the 

pece xj. «. 

Item,  the  xviij.  day  of  December  my  mastyr  bowt  of  Bolstrode  x,  yerds  of  msset 

for  iJ.  longe  gownes  for  my  lorde  and  a  gowne  for  my  lady,  the  yerde  vj. «. 

viij.  d snmma,  iij.  li.  vj.  ».  viij.  d. 

Item,  my  mastyr  paid  to  Edwardes  wyffe  for  j.  cade  of  rede  herynge,  the  wyche  my 

mastyr  sent  to  John  Hoobbes v.  «. 

Item,  payd  to  Thomas  Parcer,  for  Willy  am  Fykett,  for  ij.  dayis  werke vj.  d. 

Item,  my  mastyr  paid  to  ij.  carpenters  of  the  Holke,  for  werkenge  qn  his  werke,  iJ. 

dayis  eche  of  them xv.a. 

Item,  my  mastyr  paid  to  Jemes  Peterson  for  a  galon  oyle  for  the  peyntenge  of  the 

payoyses* xil.d. 

Item,    •     •     *    my  mastyr  paid  for  a  11.  t  of  whygthe  led iy.d. 

Item,  my  mastyr  rekened  wyth  Willyam  Welshe,  and  the  said  Willvam  axsethe  for 

tylenge  of  my  masters  place  at  London,  be  the  space  of  xx.  aayis,  every  day 

vig.  d 8nmma,xig.«.  iiy.i 

Item,  fore  his  laborer  servynge  him,  be   the  said  xx.  dayis,  for  every 

day  V.  d snmma,  viij. «.  iiij.d. 

Item,      •      *      for  iij.  lodes  of  sand xviig.'d. 

Item,  the  same  day  my  mastyr  payd  fore  a  hatt "?}••• 

Item,  the  same  day  puid  for  y.  mennez  doners viiij.d. 

Item,  the  same  day  paid  fore  ij,mennes  sopers iy.d. 

Item,  paid  for  iiij.  barelles  of  pyche  and  terre xv.iij. «. 

Item,  the  yere  a  bove  sayd,  and  the  xxviij.  day  of  Feverer,  t  my  master  bont  iiij.  sponez 

of  sylvere  weyinge  iiij.  unnces,  marked  wyth  a  rose,  and  my  master  payd  for  every 

unnco   iy.« snmma,  xH.  t. 

Item,  the  same  day  paid  fore  vj.  mannez  dyners vg.d* 

Item,  the  same  day  at  nyzthe  for  iiij.  mennes  soppers Ti\j.d. 

Paid  for  a  bowe  at  Caleys iy.«.  iiij.d. 

A  sadylle,  pryse * y.t. 

An  entry  records  that  "Danyelle,''  a  servant,  began  service  with  Sir  John  on  the  next 

day  after  Holy  Rode  day,  in  the  7th  year  of  £dw.  IV.    His  yearly  wages  in  money 

was  to  be - xl.». 

He  was  also  to  receive  "  ij.  gownes  and  a  howse  for  his  wife  to  dwelle  at  Stoke." 

Item,  my  master  toke  hym  (Dauyelle)  a  peyre  of  botes  that  cost  hym iy.«. 

Item,  an  olde  peyro  of  spores  tht  coste  my  master vj.d. 

Item,  my  master  toke  hym  a  standard  bowe  that  Melsone  gaff  hym,  and  it  is  worthe 

in  money v|.«.  viH.d. 

An  entry  records  that  Robart  Messendene  receives  by  the  year xxvij.».  vin.d. 

Apair  of  hose y.«.  iiy.d. 

A  doublet  and  a  pair  of  hose "^.«. 

For  ashiyrte xv.d. 

For  ashyrte i\j.s,  Uy.d. 

A.D.  1468. 

For  V.  c.  salt  fyshe,  the  price v.U- 

For  xiiii.  barels  of  fyshe iiy.  li.  xiy. «.  iiH,  d* 

For  ix.  barels  of  fflshe,  price iy.  li» 

Item,  the  secunde  day  of  September,  and  the  yere  afore  seid,  my  master  made  oomen- 
annte  with  John  Matlow  to  brue  hym  Ixxx.  pipes  of  beyr  by  this  day  foaithnighte, 
paieng  for  the  pipe  and  the  beyrvj.a.  iig.d «ti;.  «$ 

*  Large  shields.  t  A  ponnd.  t  Febmary. 

JNoTE.— The  numerals  *Hiij, ""  printed  in  italics  are  in  the  handwriting  of  Sir  Jolm 
Howard,  and  relate,  not  to  the  aggregate  oost  of  the  beer,  bat  to  the  number  of  pipesi 
which  was  eighty— or  fourscore. 
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le  godewife  at  the  Sono  in  the  Kinges  strete  at  Wefitmyoster  fur  vj.  pipes^ 

pricf?  of  the  pipe,  viij.d.---.. ,.., <.--, ,.,, Buuinja, itij,  9, 

For  an  hojce^hetl  .,....,,. ,.. iijj.  d 

B,  the  iiij.tli  day  of  September,  iny  niaatcr  paid  to  iVanesbed  for  xxv.  bulhikkea  of 

1,11  and  ^ct»  the  i>rice  of  a  ptKie^  xu,  «.  x.  S,.,-— eumma,  xxiy,  luarc.  xv.«, 

hft  M.  fytthes,  the  prist}  of  a  c,  xx,« - - ^uullIln,  x.  11. 

•  vj.  barcla  fysbe,  prj<3e  of  a  bart^llts  vj,  9.  viij.d ,, xl.a, 

a^  the  iij-d  day  of  St^ptemberj  bought  of  Lewes  Galyot  vig,  "*  and  xvl.  quart.ers 
aJter    the    account    of  ix.    bu^hela    foro    viij.,    payng    fore    every    qnar- 

e,  vij.» BuniinaJj.Ii.  xxij.«. 

a,  ptiid  to  Clasc  for  c.  and  di,  of  pipe  hopes , v. «. 

the  ix.  day  of   September,  my    maater   bought    of  Wane^hed    xlij.    oxene, 

■ice - , xxvtjj.  IL  X.  ff. 

■  p  paid  for  a  barpo  hyro  to  biyng  fy»he  fvom  Wlienoheth  to  Retlcliff. ..  iij.  s,  iitj,  cf. 
paid  for  Ixiij.  cbeBes,  weyng  ij»  weyt  and  a  bulfe,  x»nco  of  a 

ey^  ix,  * , .- --.,  aanima,  xitiij.^.  ]x,d. 

em,  paid  for  ij.  wey  salt,  price  the  wey,  xv.  a - gumnia,  xxx*  ft. 

D,  i>aid  for  vj.  wuneshottes,  price  of  the  pece,  vii.  d. iij.  *,  v i.  cf. 

n,  paid  for  vij.  wey  of  leay  tjalt,  price  the  wey,  xiiij.  .......  Buinoia,  iiij*  li.  xviij,*. 

for  ix.  ■«  quarters  (160  qnartors)  wnete,  and  to  every  quarter  a  buahellc/the  price  of 

every  qoartt^re,  vij.  «. ..-- gumma,  Ixiij.  li. 

^aid  to  Kolvert  Diesoue  fore  xxv.  M.  ^  and  di.  of  wode,  price  of  a  M.  ^, 

_.  «,  viij.  d J V.  li.  xvj.  ».  TiiJ.d, 

a,  paid  to  John  Wilkokkca,  the  xv.  day  of  September,  forxx.  oxone xvj.  li, 

paid  to  bym   fore  xiij.  oxene  of  a  noder  tiorte,  the  same  day,  price  of  a 

e,  xiij.  t.  viij.d anmina,  Tiij.  li.  xvij.  t .  viij.d 

em,  paid  to  bym  the  same  day  fore  xx.  gret  oxene xvij,  li. 

il  oxene - - vj.  li.  vj,  ».  viij,d. 

\1  VODO..... •*--. - X.  li.   x.<. 

'-'^f- andaterea v,  li.  vij.«.  viij,d. 

ene - __,.....,  xxiiij.«.  viij.d» 

'u,^.  xene. .*--. lvj.«,  viij.d. 

or  V.  sterns ...., iij.  li. 

For  vj.  oew  sakkea - - vj.  «. 

■*      f  my  maater  paid  to  Warrewick.  my  lord  of  Warwyk  baroude,  for  ccc.  xij.  quarters 

irbet«,  aafe  a  buahelle,  price  of  a  quarter  of  whet© vilj .  *, 

,    paid  to   Kichard  Semer,  fiysbemougeie,  for  vlij.  c.  dryed    saltfysshe,   price 

a  c,  xxiiij.  b » finmma/ix.  li.  xij.  «, 

D,  the  xxj.  day  of  September,  my  master  paid  to  a  buchero  of  London  for  xx.  oxene, 

piijoe  of  a  pece,  XV.  f .  vi.  d. aumma,  xv.  li<  x.«, 

paid   to   the    same   bachet    for   x.  bnllokkee,    the   same    day,    price   of  a 

COB,  xij.  a..., BUmma,  vj.  li. 

'  viy.  wey  of  salt,  the  price  of  a  wey,  xiig.  s.  vj.d.... aumina,  v.  li.  xv.  #. 

\  to  master  Coke  for  v.  pipes.. iij.  #.  iiij.  d. 

I  of  Reynold,  wynedrawer^  vij.  pipee^  price v.  «. 

^paid  for  bryngyng  downe  of  xx.  empty  pipM  Croine  Kingea  h^id  m  Chepe  to  the 

ttr  sido - - xvij.  d. 

a,  pttid  f<r»ri3  a  barge  that  brought  vij*  wey  of  aalt  and  Ixiij.  cbeees,  and  a  pipe  of 

:     Mif xvj.  d. 

!  Porfoot  and  to  Hychard  Porfoote  be  Whitham  for  xv.  quarters  "whete, 

^cv  , ^, i,  ix.  (bushel?*)  Ibr  viii.,  viii.  «... snmma,  vj.  li*  vj.  «. 

Hem,  paid  to  a  Dochcnian  of  Loudon  for  Ixij.  waueekottes,  prio  of xx.  «. 

ittm,  paid    to    the    eamo    Ouchcman    for   ij.    c.    xij.    fysbe,    by    the   smalle    tale, 

price - - - xvj.  «.  x.  d. 

£aui     *      '      for  vj.  barels  pyche  and  terre,  price  the  bare],  iiij.s.  vi^. d....  xxviij.  9. 

j.  barela  picho  and  terre,  prico  the  barel,  v.s summa,  xx.  e* 

►  ly.  cait'es  of  Cobb  am  for  cai'yiiig  of  tj.  lodes  and  di.  of  tymher  ^  Dorkyn^  to 

•"* * -.  iiij.«,  ij^d, 

I  1  ii  ij*  **  (fonr  score)  chcse  waneskottest price  the  p**ce,  vi.  d..  gumma,  xl.  *, 

*'re  smallere  wanes kottes,  price  the  pece,  iiij.  d.  06- .  snnima,  xiiij.  s.  iij.  d. 

Fir  s  of  pyche  and  teixe .....*...... xvi ij.  9, 

F9n  ies,  a  hawsere,  and  iij.  other  ropes,  weyng  xxy.  c.  xxvi.  lb.,  price 

IliB  t\,  vMj,  s viij.U.  xvij. a, 

I^i4  toa^i^ntiH^l  mane  of  the  Kynges  houso  that  went  with  me  to  the  beyr  hondcs. ,  x.  d. 
hmmt  pajd   to  the  tomers  for  j.^  drynkyug  holies,  vj.^  sawcers,  price 
llwc^xvj.d viij,  ». 

•The  onmerals  **  viij.  **"  mean  "  eight  score,"  the  aggregate  quantity  of  wheat  pnr- 
daaed  beiag  eight  score  (or  160)  quarters,  plus  sixt-een  quarters,  or  176  quarters. 
tno  wey  oooiprlBed  fourteen  stone ^  or  11>6  lb. 

81. 


xU.t. 

iij.  8.  vj. 
vy.  a.  vj.  d. 
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Foreiij.  c.  platers,  price  thee, iiij.« z|j 

For  iy.gret  taDkeraes ii^" 

For  zv.  galone  tankerdea vy 

For  zv.  potelle  tankerdea / y. «. 

For  yJ.basketteSy  price  the  pece,  iij.d xviy.dL 

For  zz.  ipret  trayes vj. «.  viy.d. 

Item,  paid  to  a  bark  fore  bryngyng  downe  of  vj.  pipes  floare,  iz.  pipes  beere,  ii\j.  pipes 

fleshe,  ziiv|.  c.  fyshe  to  Graveseod v.9. 

For  vj.  bs.  mastardsede zz.«. 

For  ij.  copir  ketyls  weyng  xlviy.  li.,  price  the  li.,  vy.  * zzvi^. «. 

Fore  iij.  brode  clothes  of  rasset,  the  nrste  clothe  conteDyng  zzv.  and  di.  yerdes,  the  ij.d 

peso  contenyDg  zziiij.  and  di.  yerdes,  and  the  iy.^  pece  contenyng  zv.  and  di.  yerdes, 

price  of  a  verde,  iij.  « samma,  iz.  li.  xvj.  s. 

For  iij.  yerdes  and  j.  quarter  and  di.  of  morrey  engraned,  for  gownes  for  master 

Thomas  &>  master  Nicholace,  prioe  of  a  yerd,  ix. « zxz. «.  iy.  d. 

Item,  the  xxx.  day  of  September,  paid  for  a  harnescomplet  fore  hym  (Master  Nicholace 

Howard)  and  an  estriche  fether vj.li.  xvj.a.  vi^.d. 

A^  D.  1468-9. 

iiij.  barels  of  fulle  heryng  of  whyte  heryn^,  the  price  of  every  barelle,  xj.  s xliiij.  f. 

Boweie  of  Tomas  Molf-tise  v,  hrode  clothef,  itj,  plonketea,  ij,  dvreke  roeeteSf  and  theg  contejfen 

in  yerdes  riii,  **.,  riti.  yerdes,  the  yerde  ij.  «.  iiij.  d.;  the  same  drfiwethe xix.  U.  xij,  f. 

A  blake  kloike  kaled  peweke  brode  khthe,  conteynenge  xjj,  yerdes  and  halfe,  the  yered  xxx.  d. ; 

the  some  is liij.s.  toed. 

For  vij,  **  ij,  quarleres  and  a  haJfe  of  weie,  London  mMewer,  (London  measure,)  tikej^ryee 

of  the  quarter  is ^'.«.  vttt.d. 

Paid  to  Richard  Ashe  for  xij.  pipes  of  beyre,  price  the  pipe,  vij.  s,  viij.  d. .  samma,  iiy .  li. 
For  zj.  peses  lede,  the  weyte  iiij.  foder,  oc.,  iij.  qnarteres,  xxi.  li.,  the  foder  v.  li.  vi.9. 

viij. a!:  the  some  is xxy.li.  y.«.  sj.d. 

Paid  to  Thomas  Bnrnofore  a  dagger vj.s.  vi^.d. 

Paid  to  William  Martyu  for  a  lode  of  hey vi^  s.  iiy.dL 

Fore  a peyer petisones ii^.d. 

Fore  a  lode  hey tj;.«. 

Forea  lode  stravoe y.t.  ut;.d. 

Paied  to  Godfrey  nppone  the  Northe  for  makenge  of  xij.  jaketes  of  mayle,  and  makenge 

clene,  and  fore  the  goldsmythes  werke  to  the  same xv.«. 

Fore  a  standard  of  mayle iy.f 

A.D.  14G9. 

For  vj.  brydille  bittes,  price  the  pece,  xiy.d ^U***  9*^ 

Paid  for  xiiij.  wey  salt xiiy.  marc 

For  xij.  elles  of  fyne  holond  clothe xix.«.  ij.d 

Fore  makyng  of  a  long  gowne  for  my  masters  owne  selfe xx.d 

Fore  a  di.  ycrd  of  blak  fresefore  the  same  gowne ii^.d 

For  makyng  of  a  lou^e  blak  gowne  furred  with  cony ij.t 

Fore  ij.  yerdes  and  di.  of  blaf  lyngnge  fore  the  same iy. « 

Fore  uiakynge  of  a  shorte  gowne  of  silke  fore  master  Nicholace V:», 

Fore  ayord  and  a  halfe  of  blak  lynyng  for  the  same H.« 

Paid  to  Hans,  cord wanere,  fore  ij.  pare  of  shoes  fore  my  master xyj.  d 

For  ij.  pare  of  shoes  fore  Edmoude vi^.d 

For  Howeth  child  shoes v.i 

Fore  a  pare  of  patens iy.d 

Fore  a  pey  re  of  shoes  fore  Herry  Hont vy .  d. 

Fore  a  peyre  of  botes  for  Thome  of  the  stabille vy^-d 

Fore  damaske fore  a  new  dobelete  fore  selfe,  (Sir  John) «f.« 

For  ij,  yerdes  of  porpel  schameletefore  ajaketefore  my  selfe x,8 

A.D.  14T1. 

Strfen  Hoteethe^he  yere* vj,  marie 

John  Blyante,be  yere* ^.. v.marke 

Welyeme Femewelf  beyere* v.marke 

Hery  Polyngton,  beyere* v,marke 

John  Schote,  be  yere* v,mnrke, 

Teven  Bekersdalf  beyere* v,marke 

Semond  Man,  be  yere* %%ij,makk€ 

Welyeme  Palgrare,  be  yere* xlvj.e,  viij,d, 

*  Either  a  list  of  servants,  with  their  yearly  wages,  or  else  a  portion  of  a  xoU  Oi 
retainers. 
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ORIGIN  OF  THE  ENGLISH  POOR  LAWS. 

It  has  already  been  remarked  that  the  progress  of  the  nation  has  dealt 
►ery  unequally  with  the  desceiidauts  ot  tUo  luedieval  serfs  aud  viUeins. 
Liberated  from  their  legal  thralldom,  they  eujoyed  greatly  enlarged  op- 
Mtanities  for  the  exercise  of  their  powers,  and  a  large  proportiou  of 
lem  rapidly  ioiproved  their  position,  furnishiiti^  the  bulk  of  the  mate- 
out  of  which  the  great  nnd  influential  middle  class  was  gradually 
kuilt  up.  It  was  the  inistbrtuue  of  the  Engli.sh  villein  that  in  securiug 
^ia  personal  eiifi-anchisemeiit,  he  reliiiciuished  his  hold  upou  the  soil  to 
iiich  he  and  his  ancestors  had  been  attached.  The  consefjuence  was, 
lat  \u  many  instances  his  liberation  was  but  a  leap  from  bondage  into 
iperism  ;  a  result  against  w^hich  the  English  goverumeutof  thatday 
:>k  nosuchhumaneaud statesmanlike  precaution  as  wMstaken  byAlex- 
inder  II,  in  abolishing  serfdom  in  Kussia  in  ISGL  lleDce  as  villenage 
adually  disappeared,  there  grew^  up  not  only  the  class  of  free  agricul- 
iral  laborers,  and  that  of  artificers  aud  tradesmen  in  the  towns,  but  a 
^asof  mendicants  and  thieves,  whose  number  became  so  formidable 
to  occasion  no  little  trouble  and  embaiTassmcut  to  the  authorities. 
The  lii'St  mention  of  this  class  in  the  statute-book  occurs  in  the  year 
40,  when  it  was  enacted  that  ^'  because  many  valiant  beggars,  as  long 
they  may  live  of  begging,  do  refuse  to  labour,  giving  themselves  to 
lleness  and  vice,  and  sometimes  to  theft  or  other  abominations,  none, 
pain  of  imprisonment,  shall,  under  the  colour  of  pity  or  alms,  give 
aything  to  such  which  may  labour,  or  presume  to  favor  them  in  their 
loth,  so  that  thereby  they  may  be  compelled  to  labour  for  their  neces- 
^•ary  living,'* 

**  The  nuisance,  however,*^  says  Wade  in  his  **  History  of  the  Middle 
:id  Working  Classes,'' **  was  not  abated;  "aud  in  1376,  we  have  evi- 
puce  of  a  strong  dis])osition  to  vagrancy  among  laborers,  in  the  eotn- 
idnt  of  the  Ilouse  of  Commons,  tbat  masters  are  obliged  to  give  their 
pr\*ant8  high  wages  to  prevent  them  running  away ;  that  many  of  the 
uuawaysturn  beggars,  and  lead  idle  lives  in  cities  and  boroughs,  although 
iiey  have  sufficient  bodily  strength  to  gain  a  livelihood,  if  willing  to 
irark;  that  others  become  Htaff'^atrikerSj  (cudgel jjlayers.)  wandering  in 
Ipatrtiefl  from  village  to  village,  but  that  the  chief  i>art;  turn  out  stuidy 
roi^iiea.  infesting  the  kingdom  with  frequent  robberies*  To  remedy  these 
eriji^  til©  Commons  propose  that  no  relief  shall  be  given  to  those  who 
are  able  to  work,  within  boroughs  or  in  the  country' ;  that  vagrants, 
ars,  and  stafl' strikers  shall  be  imprisoned  till  they  consent  to  re- 
f  home  to  work,  and  whoever  harbors  a  runaway  servant  shall  be 
I  to  a  penalty  of  ten  pounds.  These  enactments  show  the  earliest 
Opinion  of  Parliament  on  menilicity,  and,  from  the  hinguageof  the  Com- 
iitii^  wt^  learn  that  the  objectionable  classes  under  consideration  were 
ound  in  towns,  where,  owing  to  commerce  and  the  introductiou 
*  iiMiiialaetures,  the  principal  wealtli  of  the  nation  had  accumulated. 
Two  years  after,  by  lli  Richard  II,  c.  7,  it  is  directed  that  imiiotent  beg- 
'  *  ill  continue  to  reside  in  the  places  where  ttiey  were  at  the  time 
i\(^  this  act.  In  case  those  places  are  not  able  to  maintain  them, 
i^y  are  to  it?mo%-e  to  some  other  i)lace  in  the  hundred  or  to  the  place 
;  their  birth.  From  the  tenor  of  this  act,  it  is  evident  that  the  district 
'  J  ually  settled  was  bound  to  mainfaiu  them, and  the  legislature 
ceded  on  the  same  principle  of  compulsory  assessment  em- 
I  celebrated  act  of  Elizabeth  in  KiOl.  It  seems,  too,  from  the 
tif  this  t>eriod  that  the  indigent  chisses  had  a  legal  claim  on 
tlie  revcaoes  of  the  clergy.    In  1391  it  is  declared  that,  in  all  appropri- 
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ations  of  tithe  for  the  support  of  monastic  iDStitutions  a  certain  portion 
shall  be  set  apart  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor.  In  these  regulations 
we  see  the  foundation  of  the  system  of  poor-laws  5  and,  instead  of  refer- 
ring their  origin  to  the  43  Elizabeth,  we  ought  only  to  ascribe  to  that 
act  the  concentration  and  development  of  an  ancient  practice  that  had 
prevailed  long  before  her  time.  It  is  apparent,  indeed,  from  the  acts 
to  which  I  have  referred,  and  from  other  statutes  which  might  be 
quoted,  that,  for  nearly  two  centuries  prior  to  the  Iteformation,  the  leg- 
islature was  sedulously  struggling  against  the  evil  which  accompanied 
the  transition  from  slavery  to  free  labor,  and  that  their  policy  was  di- 
rected to  objects  similar  to  those  which  have  lately  engaged  attention, 
namely,  to  analyze  the  mass  of  vagabondage,  imposture,  and  real  desti- 
tution which  afflict  society — to  punish  the  former  and  relieve  the  lat- 
ter. Branding,  whipping,  imprisonment,  and  setting  in  the  stocks  were 
the  punishments  chiefly  employed  for  the  suppression  of  vagrancy. 
Scholars  were  liable  to  these  penalties  unless  provided  with  written 
testimonials  from  the  chancellor  of  their  respective  universities.  Sail- 
ors, soldiers,  and  travelers  were  also  to  be  provided  with  passports,  and 
were  required  to  travel  homewards  by  the  shortest  road.  Artificers  and 
laborers  (11  Henry  VII,  c.  2)  were  forbidden  to  play  at  unlawful  games, 
except  during  Christmas ;  and  two  justices  were  empowered  to  restrain 
the  common  selling  of  ale  in  towns  and  places  where  they  should  think 
expedient,  and  to  take  surety  of  ale-house  keepers  for  their  good  beha- 
vior, as  they  might  be  advised,  at  the  time  of  the  sessions." 

By  an  act  passed  in  1530  beggars  were  divided  into  two  classes, 
namely,  the  aged  and  impotent,  and  vagabonds  and  idle  persons ;  and 
justices  were  empowered  to  license  persons  of  the  first  description  to  beg 
within  certain  precincts.  Their  names  were  directed  to  be  registwed 
and  to  be  certified  at  the  next  sessions.  Begging  without  a  license,  or 
without  the  limits  assigned,  subjected  the  oftiender  to  imprisonment  in 
the  stocks  for  two  days  and  nights,  and  to  feeding  on  bread  and  water. 
Able-bodied  vagabonds  found  begging,  were  flogged  at  the  cart's  tail, 
and  then  sworn  to  return  to  their  places  of  birth,  or  where  they  last 
dwelt  for  the  space  of  three  years,  and  there  put  themselves  to  labor. 

It  is  probable  that  inconveniences  arose  from  begging  being  author- 
ized by  the  legislature,  for  within  five  years  several  material  alterations 
were  made  in  the  laws  respecting  the  impotent  poor.  In  the  27  Henry 
YIII,  c.  25,  we  have  a  near  approximation  to  the  principle  of  a  poor- 
rate.  The  preamble  states  that  it  had  not  been  provided  "  how  poor- 
people  and  sturdy  vagabonds  should  be  ordered  at  their  repaire  and 
coming  into  their  countries,  nor  how  the  inhabitants  of  every  hundred 
should  be  charged  for  their  relief e^  nor  yet  for  the  setting  and  keeping  in 
worke  and  labour  the  said  valiant  beggars  at  their  repaire  into  every 
hundred  of  this  realme."  From  these  expressions  the  legislature  seems 
to  have  been  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  a  compulsory  maintenancei 
and  although  a  regular  tax  for  that  purpose  was  not  immediately  im- 
posed, yet  it  seems  to  have  been  conceded,  from  the  regulations  of  the 
statute,  that  the  poor,  even  at  this  period,  should-be  maintained  by  the 
public.  The  act  makes  it  obligatory,  under  a  penalty  of  twenty  shil- 
lings a  month,  on  the  head  officer  of  every  parish,  to  maintain,  by  the 
collection  of  voluntary  and  charitable  alms,  tlie  poor  of  their  parish  in 
such  a  way  that  none  of  them  "  of  very  necessity"  might  be  compelled  " to 
go  openly  on  begging."  The  alms  to  be  collected  on  Sundays,  holidays, 
and  festivals.  All  ministers,  in  their  sermons,  collations,  biddings  of 
the  beads,  confessions,  and  at  the  making  of  wills,  are  required  to  "  ex- 
hort, move,  stir^  and  provoke  ]>eople  to  be  libend  in  contributions  to- 
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^wards  tbe  comfort  aod  relief  of  the  poor,  impotent^  decrepit,  indigent, 
id  needy  people,  and  for  Bcttin;?  and  keeping  to  work  the  able  poor.'' 
Jertain  of  the  poor  are  directed  twice  or  tlirice  evci^"  week  to  go  round 
id  collect  from  each  householder  his  broken  meat  and  refuse  drink  for 
jual  diijttribution  amoug  the  indigent,  but  precautions  are  taken  by 
3e»  and  penalties  to  guard  against  tbe  embezzlement  of  the  parochial 
Ims  and  doles  by  constables  and  church-wardens. 
At  tbe  period  under  consideration  the  police  regulations  of  tbe 
>untr5*,  rigid  as  they  were^  appear  to  have  been  utterly  inadequate  to 
le  preser\ation  of  order*  Never  were  severe  laws  enacted  iu  greater 
krofasion  or  more  rigorously  executed,  and  never  did  the  unrelenting 
rengeance  of  authority  prove  more  ineffectual,  Harrisoa  informs  U8 
""aat  seventy-two  thousand  great  and  petty  thieves  were  put  to  death 
luring  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII;  aud  that  even  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth 
"aere  was  not  *^one  year  commonly  wherein  three  hundred  or  four  hun- 
1^  rogues  *'were  not  devoured  and  eaten  up  by  the  gallows  in  one 
[place  and  another."  Looking  at  the  subject  from  the  more  enlightened 
fttaod-point  of  modern  jurisprudence,  we  can  hardly  be  surprised  to  learn 
ILat,  "in  8i>iteof  these  sanguinary  punishments,  the  country  continued 
A  dreadful  state  of  turbulence*'^  "  Every  part  of  Ihe  kingdom,''  we 
untold,  **was  infestetl  with  robbers  and  idle  vagabonds,  who,  refusing 
te  labor,  lived  by  plundering  the  peaceable  inhabitants,  and  often  stroll- 
ing abont  the  country'  in  bodies  of  three  hundred  or  four  hundred,  at- 
|acked  with  impunity  the  sheep  folds  and  dwellings  of  the  people.^ 

It  will  be  shown  further  on  that  a  cause  which  goes  far  toward  ex- 
[ilaining  this  deplorable  state  of  allairs  is  to  be  found  in  the  revolution 
jj  hiud-tenures  which  occurred  under  the  Tudor  *Iynasty.  To  the  same 
luse  may  be  attributed  the  greater  part  of  that  increasing  pauperism 
rhich  continually  called  for  new  enactments,  **  The  long  reign  of  Ellz- 
"j,^  says  Wade,  **  is  filled  with  statutes  for  supplying  the  deficiencies 
wrecking  the  errors  of  former  poor-laws,  Iu  the  year  151*7  several 
ctB  were  passed  relative  to  vagrancy  and  mendicity,  aud  the  provisions 
ler  acts  in  some  degree  moulded  into  a  uniform  system.  In  one 
jur  overseers  are  directed  to  be  chosen  in  each  parish  for  setting 
f  children  and  others  in  want  of  employment  to  work,  and  for  raising, 
'iy  or  otherwise,  a  stock  of  materials  for  that  purpose.  Justices  are 
owered  to  levy  the  rate  by  distress,  aud  for  the  relief  of  the  impotent 
'  the  churc^i- wardens  and  overseers  are  authorized,  with  the  perrais- 
lion  of  the  lords  of  manors,  to  build  convenient  houses  on  the  waste  at 
Ihe  general  charge  of  the  parish,  aud  to  place  inmates  of  more  fdmilies 
'  ian  one  in  each  cottage.  Parents  of  old,  blind,  lame,  and  other  poor 
ersons  are  bound  to  assist  their  chddren  as  shall  be  directed  at  the 
general  quartersessions,  on  penalty  of  twenty  shillings  for  every  month 
Ihcy  fail  to  do  so*  And  begging,  unless  for  \ictuals,  in  the  parish,  ia 
mtirely  prohibited.  Several  acts  were  also  passed  for  the  relief  of  soldiers 
ind  niarini  ts,  and  every  parish  charged  a  certain  sum  weekly  for  their 

rig  inc4>nveniences  at  length  produced  the  ccdebrated  statute 
>eth,  which  concentrated  iu  one  act  the  accumulated  experi- 
!  t'i  i'i  1  viona  years,  and  long  formed  the  groundwork  of  oar  poor-laws, 
comparing  this  statate  with  the  provisions  of  that  referred  to  iu  the 
:  paragraph,  it  appears  that  its  most  material  provisions  were  not,  as 
ly  erroneously  suppose,  originaHy  framed  in  IGOl ;  on  the  contrary, 
I  principal  clauses  of  the  act  of  39  Elizabeth,  respecting  the  appoint- 
nient  of  orerseers,  levying  the  rate,  setting  the  able  to  work,  providing 
relief  for  the  impotent,  and  binding  out  children  as  apprentices,  were 
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copied  almost  verbatim.'  From  the  tenor  of  the  last  clause  in  this  great 
legislative  measure  it  was  evidently  intended  only  to  be  experimental. 
It  was,  however,  continued  by  subsequent  statutes,  and  by  the  16  Oat. 
I,  c.  4,  made  perpetual. 

"Although  Scotland  is,  for  the  most  part,  exempted  from  the  poor-rate, 
it  is  remarkable  that  a  compulsory  provision  for  the  poor  was  established 
by  law  in  that  kingdom  twenty-two  years  before  the  passing  of  the  act 
of  43  Elizabeth.  In  James  VFs  Parliament,  held  at  Edinburgh,  in  1579, 
an  act  was  passed  in  which  every  branch  of  the  English  system — the 
punishment  of  vagabonds,  of  runaway  servants,  the  mode  of  passing 
soldiers  and  seamen  to  their  parishes,  the  regulation  of  hospitals  for 
aged  and  impotent  persons,  the  settlement  of  the  poor,  their  mainte- 
nance by  the  parish,  the  appointment  of  overseers  and  collectors,  the 
manner  of  treating  those  who  refuse  to  work,  and  the  putting  out  of  poor 
children  as  apprentices — is .  more  fully  detailed  than  in  any  English 
statute.  The  assessment  for  the  poor  is  very  general : '  the  haill  inhabit- 
ants within  the  parochin '  are  to  be  ^  taxed  and  steuted  according  to  the 
estimation  of  their  substance,  without  exception  of  persones,  to  sik 
ouklie,  (weekly,)  charge  and  contribution  as  sail  be  thocht  expedient 
and  sumcient  to  susteine  the  saidis  pure  peopil.' 

"  It  is  impossible,  at  this  distance  of  time  to  form  any  accurate  idea  of 
the  comparative  number  of  the  receivers  and  payers  of  parochial  con- 
tributions immediately  after  the  establishment  of  the  poor-rate.  Sir  F. 
M.  Eden  was  of  opinion  that,  at  the  period  he  wrote,  (1797,)  the  pauper 
class  constituted  a  larger  proportion  of  the  community  than  at  the  close 
of  the  sixteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  centuries.  But 
the  fact  is,  though  the  act  of  1601  empowered  parishes  to  levy  a  poor- 
rate,  it  was  not  for  many  years  after  carried  into  execution  in  various 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  author  of  a  pamphlet  published  in  1698, 
entitled  ^  Bread  for  the  Poor, '  says  that,  though  parishes  were  enabled 
(by  the  act  of  43  Elizabeth)  to  make  ratea,  and  the  owners  of  estates 
obliged  to  the  payment,  yet  in  many  places  no  such  rates  were  made 
in  twenty  or  thirty  years  after. 

<'  It  is  probable  that  the  dearth  of  corn  and  other  articles  of  subsistenoe,. 
which  took  place  toward  the  close  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  greatly  aooel- 
erated  the  passing  of  the  act  for  raising  a  compulsory  poor-rate*  In 
1587  wheat  rose  to  £3  4s.  the  quarter ;  in  1594  it  was  £2  16«.,  and  in 
1595,  £2  138.  4d.  the  quarter.  For  several  years  there  had  been  a  suc- 
cession of  bad  weather  and  scanty  crops. 

"  In  the  year  1601,  however,  the  season  was  more  favorable ;  which,  by 

rendering  the  condition  of  tbe  poor  more  comfortable,  concurred  to 

*  recommend,  even  beyond  its  deserts,  the  new  measure  of  the  legislature. 

"Among  the  various  funds  appropriated  to  the  relief  of  the  poor, 
previous  to  the  act  of  1601,  may  be  mentioned  pecuniary  forfeitures,  which, 
tbr  many  statutable  offenses,  especially  those  relative  to  profaneness  and 
immorality,  were  applied  in  aid  of  the  poor.  As  early  as  1558  church- 
wardens were  empowered  to  levy  twelvepence  upon  every  parishioner 
who  omitted  going  to  church  on  Sunday.  In  1570  a  moiety  of  the 
forfeitures  for  detaining  goods  belonging  to  a  bankrupt's  estate  waa 
directed  to  be  distributed  among  the  poor  of  the  town  in  which  the 
bankrupt  wa^  resident;  and  in  the  same  Parliament  half  the  penidty 
for  not  wearing  a  woolen  cap  on  a  Sunday  was  appropriated  to  ti^e 
same  purpose.  One-third,  of  the  fines  for  saying  mass,  and  other  of- 
fenses against  the  established  worship,  were  given  to  the  poor:  abo- 
penalties  for  swearing,  tippling,  and  disorderly  conduct  on  the  hord^ 
day.    It  is  not  improbable  that  these  various  mulcts  for  offenses  against 
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-.elifdon  and  morality  were  iutended  as  part  compeugatioQ  to  the  poor 
[for  tbe  loss  thej  bjul  sustnined  by  the  diBsolution  of  the  monasteries 
Lftlld  the  new  dispositioa  of  ecclesiastical  proi>erty.^ 

THE  INCLOSIJEES  OP  THE   SIXTEENTH  CENTURY. 

Tb<irevolutiou  in  land  tenures,  above  referred  to  as  Laving  occurred 
tlie  Tatlor  reigns^  was  one  of  the  most  momentous  events  in  th© 
ileal  hi^toiy  ot  En f^lfirut  A  detailed  inquiry  into  the  facts  con- 
ected  with  it  wouhl  far  tnuiscend  the  limits  assignable  to  such  a  sub- 
in  a  work  like  this;  but  to  pass  it  by  without  notice  would  be  to 
out  of  view  the  principal  cause  of  that  increase  of  paupeiism,  va- 
icy,  and  crime  which  characterized  the  period  under  consideration, 
well  as  the  chief  explanation  of  the  preseut  status  of  the  agxicultural 
borers  of  England.  It  has  already  been  intimated  that  the  substitu- 
tion Of  money-i-ents  for  personal  services  io  payment  for  the  occupation 
"  land  was  instrnmentaPHn  promoting  that  complete  divorce  of  the 
nglifth  agricultural  laborer  from  the  soil,  which  in  modem  times  has 
a  soui-ce  of  such  serious  evils***  It  was,  indeed,  a  part  of  the  pro- 
cess of  emancipation  from  feudal  dependence  and  servitude — a  depend- 
which  had  been  degrading,  and  a  servitude  which  at  one  time  had 
Ttainly  been  extremely  galling  and  severe ;  but  in  England  this  eman- 
ation  was  attended  with  onfortuDate  conditions — a  tact  which  will  be 
tter  understood  if  wetirst  glance  briefly  atthelegislation  which  attended 
e  emancipation  of  the  Prussian  peasantry  at  a  much  later  day. 
In  Prussia  the  feudal  system  existed,  at  least  iu  form,  until  after  the 
inning  of  the  present  century.  Mr.  li.  B.  D.  Morier,  in  an  essay  on 
be  Agrarian  legislation  of  Prussia  during  the  present  century,''  gives 
following  account  of  villenage  and  villein  teuure  as  they  existed  in 
;ia  prior  to  the  edict  of  October  9,  1807  : 

Th**  f»ti%tn»  "f  viUtmagfs  differed  acconliog  as  the  viUfiin  waa  "Leibeigoo,"  (S.*.,  as 
'      '  '     '       V     ^trpruperty  iQ  bia  luxly,)  or  only  '*  erbnntertbiiDig,"  i,  «.,  in  a  state 
tiou  to  the  mayorp  **  ailHcripti  ^rlobiL*." 

: J  Lij*i  viUeij]  couhl  b«  hebl  to  uitlituittid  service,  and  c<iu\d  be  iloprived 

.■   and  loeftted  in  another.    At  bis  deatli  the  wb<de  or  thu  larg»^8t  portion 
,  J  t'Mtate  fell  U>  the  lord.     Hin  children  coQld  ntit  marry  without  the  lord'a 
;nid   GoiiM    btt  kept  an   Tinhmited   number  of  years   as  pergonal  servantfi 
e")  in  Lbeaenice  of  the  mauor.     He  could  receive  corporal  puuisbineut  to 
bis  productive  power  and  to  eDforce  respect,  but  bis  life  was  protected* 
estreme  form  was,  however,  the  exception  to  the  rule.    It  occurred  moBtly  in 
Ihff  more  remote  provinces. 

Tli#  milder  form  diftered  from  the  fonner  in  the  services  to  be  performed  and  the  due« 
lifc>  pjiid^  t»»*mg  huiued  by  local  eustotii,  aud  in  a  greater  freedom  in  the  dit*^»osol  of  tho 
*^'  villein  knew  what  work  he  and  his  team  would  have  to  perlorm  in  th© 

<  ar,  the  numbtT  of  yean*  bis  children  would  have  to  eerve  in  the  boiu^ 
^' p  Tax  bo  won  Id  bavo  to  pay  on  their  marriage^  the  atnouut  of  tbo 
h  at  hiH  death  the  lord  would  have  a  ri/rht  to.     He  cnuld  uLso  buy 
■  t  Ttrioe,  and,  with  the  permiewion  of  biH  lord^  di»poae  of  bia  boldiug, 
^1.  >-d  froDi  the  villein  id  having  no  personal  duea  to  pay,  and  id 

Idt  t^  'Z  UHimlly  recorded  in  writing  in  the  fs^aotd  made  to  him ^  audi 

Omi*  i  ►re  directly  tlie  character  of  a  legal  contiiict.     He  could  not,  bow- 

ev^,  I  obnseor  inheritance  other  than  peasant  laod/  uor  could  be  change 

kia  pu^jiiun   i\\    vuaugiuj^  bis  country  life  for  a  city  life  ;  nor  could  he  in  the  oo nutty 
essr^clfte  &ny  trade  or  calling  but  that  of  agriculture. 
The  Iflod  enliivated  by  the  peaaantj  therefore^  was  divided  into  two  principal  cate- 

h  That  in  which  he  bnd  rights  of  property. 

Sl  TliAt  in  which  bo  hod  only  rights  of  nsufruction. 

In  both  cases  Bervicea  were  rendered  and  does  were  paid  in  kind  or  money  to  the 
MBQf.  Bat  in  the  drBt  ea&e  thoBo  Bervice«  and  duea  may  be  coosidared  tm  having  b^d 
I  yhtiet  in  the  lmtt<sr  oaae  a  priTatef  origin. 


•  Til*  ioU  w»8  divided  into  noble  land  and  peasant  land.    The  former  conld  not  bo 
loircd  hj  a  peasant  nor  tbe  latter  by  a  noble. 
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Ah  ri'i'iii^lM  ilio  liiiid  in  wliich  tint  pruHant  liad  only  rights  of  usufruction,  it  was 
ili\uli'«l  inN>  l\Mi  prnu'i]tiil  nitr;;oiii>N : 

1.  l.iiiul  ill  wliirli  tlio  pouHJiht  Inul  In'rt'ditury  ri<:;1it8  of  UAnfrnction,  and  euuld  trans- 
inii  liiN  lioldniK  to  liis  dcMCtMulauts  ami  liis  coUaturals,  according  to  the  common  law  of 
ihluMilanro. 

W  l.und  ui  which  tin'  tifciipiiT  wart  only  a  tenant  for  lifo,  or  for  a  term  of  years,  or  at 

\Mll.  • 

hi  nrithiM*  i-aNo,  Imwrvi^r,  roiihl  tln>  landlord  n'-ontcr  on  this  land.  The  lords  of  the 
luaiior  hud  hiMMi  deprived  of  tlii.s  ri^ht,  if  it  ov(«r  existed,  by  various  edicts  of  the 
UtiMior  lloliiMi/i>nri-u  KingH. 

Anion;;  olht»r  provisions  of  the  edict  above  ineiitioiied  was  one  pro- 
hilntin;:  iho  nvation  of  any  new  relations  of  villenage,  *'  either  by  birth, 
nuirriajie,  or  the  ae<iiiisition  of  a  villein,"  after  the  publication  of  the 
eiliet.  Another  declaivil  that  from  the  same  date  all  peasants  holding 
by  hereditary  tenures,  they  and  their  wives  and  their  children  shoidd 
cease  to  be  viUeins.  Another  abolishes  every  remainiug  form  of  villen- 
a?;e  at  Martinmas  in  the  year  1810,  after  which  date  it  was  dei*lared 
there  shi>ulil  be  ni>ne  bat  fiivmen  in  all  the  king's  dominions.  It  was 
to  be  understood,  however,  that  these  freemen  should  remain  subject  to 
all  obh;;ations  tlowin,:;  from  the  possession  of  land  or  from  particular 
contracts  to  which  as  fivemen  they  could  be  subjected. 

I'p  to  this  time  the  mass  of  the  Prussian  i)eas;inrry  had  been  bonnd 
to  the  soil.  The  edict  of  1S07  jrave  them  persv>nal  freedom,  but  did  not 
dcpri\o  ihcm  of  any  risrhls  which  custom  and  feudal  law  had  given 
them  n\  the  laud  they  held,  nor  did  it  n»lcase  them  from  any  obligations 
w  hich  hatl  Ihh n  attached  to  the  iHvupaiion  of  such  land.  31oreover, 
the  coud'.i ions  of  their  tenure  wert>  such  as  to  make  their  holdings  in 
iui*st  cases  a  valuable  p.v>sessioa.  Without  releasiiii:  ihem/VoMi  the 
laud,  tlic  Liw  had  srradually  impivved  their  posinon  o'*  the  land,  as  may 
Iv  s*vu  ra  lite  edict  of  Vunlerick  the  Ciivat  pix^liibitiug  the  re-entry  of 
the  lei\l  cv.  ivaji^iui  laud,  lie  could  txact  the  sorvUi?  a'jd  dues  wlong- 
irs;  to  h:;u  ki  \;i;ue  of  bis  "ovcr  lor\ish:p,"  but  he  could  not  evict  the 
ivas^iui  av.il  take  ivrs^nial  i\v>scssivni  or  the  I.iail.  V:::;MlIy,  rherefon?, 
the  taiul  was  suVuc:  to  a  s'^HVicsof  jv^::i:  owv.orsu:p.  tor  liie  claiai  wjiich 
the  ivas.i:!:  Vad  uiva  ::  co:;s:::;:t<:vl  a  sor:  o:  i>ro*tVr:y.  ;isaI>o  did  chat 
oi  tiie  :oi\l.  I:  >*as  a  p:vivr:y.  hv>w^  vcr.  wL^l;  was  <uV;c::  :o  :he  cm-at 
ituvuvci::c:ivv  taa:  ::  cv>aM  uo:  ca>:.lv  Iv  ir;.::>:orr\\i.  :.  r  >o  coru :•!:«. a"ed 
we:v  die  i\!viLovs  o:  lorvi  a::d  jvasi*:::  :ii.i:  ::  v.ji>  c.^rr.-:.:':  to  deceraiine 
iho  cash  >,il«c  ot  lo.iir  reside :ive  r:^2:s,  cr  :l*,c  c.-icv.jti.^zs  :o  b^  made 
fivii?  cl'a:  \ a'uc  v^.:  ,u\vi:v:  v*:  r^.t.r  r^syxvCLv^*  l..t^  •..:::■: >•  A>  ^  r^::icdy 
tec  :li>  cvvy/.^auil  co:*c.-.::;'i  o:  ',i::-.l  :c::'.:re  :Lc'  eo:::  o:"  5«:'  ^enV^r  !-». 
ISll.  •*  ur  :.:c  r\;;u\4::o::  o:  :Lu'  r\\ji::;">*>::'A<:t:v.  t!:^  l;:c>  c: :!:?  =:^r.or 

r  :L:v  ^-^^  :;:t  ::l^;  *:r  ^  r^iLe : 

'.J«.     .'r--        l-""   "!*:!■•■   •:•:*  AZ'i  •li.'^ 

IT'.  ■;■'.':*:•:  »  n- i    -/  j«rr:.c*i  '/Z- 

Tb^  A*rus  j:  c  'X'  vc^s;t**:s  v^^rv  ''::'^  :-w  :.  ?.Ja:  t-m:  itt-l:: ^c^hi:5 
liNfY  vic»k!<«.l  ds  '•;.-^  .*>  >::  -'^'i:%:i":-:i:  :u  :^:^z<z  -ri  '\'X»  "Ji^.'iZdiZK^: 
t&kftw  :^  ?'    irr.'iC  .{^•^c"-.-  :  :!:<:'     .d«rv:::"y  "zr^-zz  'ss.^  :a«f  r.coi  ci  jh 

S>titif<tc  .V  ra;-;  ,il.  :c  n  a  ,:•  r-      c  ■:;...  *.v  >.  j :.   jscyu*!  :c'  s  >u.7r:  c»i^*r  ro 

ttev  isbse  rjceifj  J  "^^  >;io»: -L  :v  va.vi    :    .iji^  *  Jc-r*:  :a*?  i*,*i»i  :^!^■;i.•T«C'eo 
•l^  mttf'jt't^    i^.Vlt«  A*  i,.**:^    i:i'i     I  A  s.cr'1  :*:u :.  •vi^ic**    zdti    i.LcLz^ 
^CMvc  ,aac  Ts.:e. 
V  cwi^'C  :^/  riit*  ,*:as?4  ,^'  j»,vj  jc*  i«-i»i  -.   :iaj;::>ac  v-:".  :c  5:c  a 
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term  of  years,  or  for  life,  the  edict  provided  that  tlie  lord  should  receive 
one-balfof  tlie  land  so  held  as  bis  iudeniDity  for  the  loss  of  the  daes, 
fierviceB,  aud  rights  wbieb  he  surrendered  to  the  teoaut. 

In  other  respects  the  conditions  of  the  adjiistnieut  were  nuich  the 
same  as  in  the  case  of  the  hereditary  holdings,  but  with  occasional  dif> 
fereaees,  which  were  in  favor  of  the  lord  of  the  uiaaor. 

The  new  conditions  of  land-tenure  inaugurated  by  this  edict  necessi- 
tated corresponding  changes  in  other  portions  of  the  agricultural  sys- 
tem, and  to  bring  these  changes  about,  the  "edict  for  the  better  culti- 
vatJoQ  of  the  land'^  was  issued  on  the  same  day  as  the  one  last  consid- 
ered. 

To  present  even  a  brief  statement  of  its  provisions  would  require 
more  space  than  can  be  spared  in  this  connection ;  but  there  is  one  pas- 
sage which  so  well  illustrates  the  policy  of  the  Prussian  government  in 
regard  to  the  distribution  of  land  among  the  people  that  it  may  properly 
be  quoted  in  fulL  After  providing  that  '*  the  proprietor  shall  henceforth 
(excepting  always  where  the  rights  of  third  parties  are  concerned) 
be  at  liberty  to  increase  or  diminish  his  estate  by  buying  or  selling  as 
may  seem  good  to  him,"  to  leave  the  appurtenances  thereof  to  one  heir 
or  to  many,  as  he  pleases,  to  **  exchange  them  or  give  them  away,  or 
dispose  of  them  hi  any  and  every  legal  way  without  requiring  any  au- 
thorization for  such  changes,"  the  edict  enumerates  various  advantages 
which  will  result  from  *' this  unlimited  right  of  disposal,"  and  among 
others  the  following: 

But  there  is  yet  iiDother  advantage  Bpringinji:  from  this  power  of  piecemeal  aIieDa> 

lloii  which  IB  well  worthy  of  atteDtioo,  und  wLiuU  IiUsoiirpatfc:ruul  hiiikvi  with  eHpecial 

^Aidne^.    It  gives,  namely,  au  opportaoity  to  the  bo- called  small  folks,  (Kleiiie  Leiitei) 

Lcotr-  '  laers,  boothmeii,  and  day-ltiborcrs*  to  acquire  landed  property^  and  httle 

f  by  i  reatie  it.    Tbe  proepeot  of  tmch  iLeqiii»itiuti  will  render  tbiH  imuferousand 

1  our  8ubje<!t8  indna trio U8,  orderly,  aad  saving,  iBasmiieh  sm  thiia  only 

iiubled  to  obtain  tbe  meaun  uecetiSiiry  to  iha  purehuMti  of  land.    Many  of 

iible  to  work  their  way  upward  and  to  acquire  property  and  to  make 

Dlvr«  remarkable  for  their  iiufiiatry.    Tbe  etat*  will  aequiro  a  new  and  valuable 

\  of  indostriouB  proprietors.    By  the  endeavor  to  become  8tich»  u^ricnltiire  will  ob- 

^tlln  new  baods^  and  by  increased  volimlary  exertiou  more  work  out  of  the  old  ones. 

In  respect  to  hereditary  leaseholds,  this  edict  enacted  that  the  ser- 
vices and  fines  attached  to  such  holdings  might  be  commutod  into  rent- 
charges,  which  in  their  torn  could  be  redeemed  hy  a  capital  payment 
i^Ieolated  at  the  rate  of  four  per  cent.  That  is,  by  a  payment  of  twenty- 
five  times  the  annual  rent  charge,  it  might  be  forever  extinguished  and 
the  leaseholder  be  thus  made  a  freeholder. 

Such  were  a  few  of  the  leading  features  of  the  great  measures  famili- 
arly known  as  the  8tein  and  Ilardenberg  legislation*  Several  laws  of 
minor  iiniwrtanee  were  subsequently  adopted,  but  the  only  ones  which 
need  be  noticed  here  are  those  of  March  2,  1S50,  viz,  the  **law  for  the 
reilemption  of  services  and  dues,  and  the  regulation  of  the  relations 
between  the  lords  of  the  manor  and  their  peasants/*  and  the  ''law  for 
the  establishment  of  rentbanks.'*  These  were  designed  to  complete 
whatever  had  been  left  unfinished  by  previous  legislation  in  the  great 
work  of  establi shi n g  free  and  separate  o  wnershi p  in  the  soi  1 ,  The  former 
jibrogsted  the  '*  dominium  directum,"  or  right  of  over-lordship  so  far  as 
U  was  still  held  by  lords  of  manors,  commuted  all  remaining  services 
and  does  into  fixed  moneyrents  calculated  on  the  average  money  value 
of  the  services  and  dues  rendered  and  paid  during  a  certain  number  of 
r  7«arg  preceding,  and  finally  provided  that  these  rents  should  be  com- 
I  pateorily  redeemable,  either  by  the  immediate  payment  of  eighteen  times 
the  annual  rent  charge,  or  by  an  annual  payment  of  ^  or  5  per  cent 
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Aiv  n  h|hh'UUh1  time*  on  a  capital  of  twenty  times  the  annual  rent- 

*rho  othor  law  provided  the  machinery  by  which  this  wholesale  re- 
(tt^iuption  wa8  to  be  efi'ected,  the  state,  through  the  instramentality  of 
\\\^  ivntlmnks,  constituting  itself  the  broker  between  the  tenant  and 
tiio  landlord.  The  bank  established  in  each  district  advanced  to  the 
laiidloni,  in  rent-debentures  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  four  per  cent. 
|H'r  annum,  a  capital  sum  equal  to  twenty  times  the  annual  rent-charge, 
and  the  }>easant,  along  with  his  ordinary  rates  and  taxes,  paid  into  the 
bands  of  the  district  tax-collector,  each  month,  one- twelfth  part  of 
a  rent  calculateil  at  5  or  4^  per  cent  on  this  capital  sum,  according  as 
he  elected  to  free  his  property  from  incumbrance  in  41^  or  66^  years, 
the  res|>ective  terms  within  which,  at  compound  interest,  the  1  or  the  ^ 
per  ceut.«  paid  in  addition  to  the  4  per  cent,  interest  on  the  debenture, 
would  extinguish  the  capitaL 

From  the  fon^^ing  brief  outline  of  the  agrarian  legislation  of  Prus- 
sia during  the  present  oentary,  it  will  be  seen  how  earnest  and  persist- 
ent have  l>een  the  efforts  of  that  monarchy t  to  protect  all  the  customary 
rights  iu  the  soil  which  the  peasantry  enjoyed  under  the  feudal  syste/n 
as  it  existed  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  to  give  them  a 
Uk\l  etpiivalent  for  such  rights  under  the  new  system  of  land-tenure,  and 
in  80  doing  to  constitute  the  masses  of  the  tillers  of  the  soil  a  sturdy 

Jeomanry  cultivating  their  own  fields,  and  not  a  race  of  dependent 
irelings  living  and  lalK)ring  upon  the  land  of  others. 
It  is  here  that  we  see  a  marked  contrast  between  the  agrarian  revolu- 

*  If  the  aoDDal  payraent  was  4|  per  cent,  it  was  to  be  continaed  b6^jean'/ii^  per 
Milt,  it  was  to  be  contiDoed  41iV  yoani. 

tThr  Rusaian  govemraeut,  in  aiMilishing  serfdom,  also  adopted  measures  having  for 
th^\t  objM«t  to  Bccnre  to  the  serfs  a  pemianent  interest  in  the  solL  Previons  to  their 
Mtiaii<*i|»ation  the  serfs  of  each  estate  had  occupied  land  which  they  cnltivated  for 
iholr  own  subsistence,  the  proprietor  allowing  them  three  days  m  the  week  for  their 
own  work  and  claiming  three  days  for  himselL  The  amount  of  land  assigned  to  them 
on  IhHr  emancipation  varied  according  to  circumstances  and  locality,  considerable 
WHitH^  Muff  left  for  voluntary  agreements  between  the  proprietors  and  the  x»easants, 
itiul«*r  conditions  calculated  to  leave  the  latter  as  nearly  as  possible  in  possession  of  the 
MMiio  land  which  they  occupied  as  serfs.  The  occupation  of  this  land,  whatever  its 
amount  misht  be,  was  obligatory  upon  the  peasants  for  nine  years,  aa  also  was  the 
jmynumt  of  a  certain  money-rent,  or,  at  the  option  of  the  peasant,  the  performance  of 
a  itfrtain  amount  of  labor,  the  amount  for  the  maximum  nolding  beinc  forty  days  of 
uiau's  work  and  thirty  days  of  woman's,  making  seventy  days  in  aU,  of  which  three- 
littbs  were  to  be  summer  and  two-fifths  winter  days.  It  should  be  said  here  that  the 
Kuwtian  serfs  as  a  rule  lived  in  villages  and  cultivated  their  land  in  common — a  mode 
of  life  whicb  prevailed  amon^  their  ancestors  before  they  were  reduced  to  serfdom,  (in 
lUOl,)  and  to  which  a  considerable  proportion  of  them,  perhaps  a  large  minority, 
will  probably  adhere  for  many  years  to  come.  Ilie  land  was  assigned  to  them  at  the 
rattt  of  so  much  per  male  head  of  the  villaee  community  or  '*  mir,"  and  it  appean  to 
have  been  the  object  of  the  government  to  leave  the  peasants  as  free  as  possible  either 
%o  continue  their  system  of  common  property  in  land,  or  to  dissolve  the  "  mir,"  and 
MHablish  individual  ownership  with  separate  cultivation.  The  average  maximum 
•hare  was  about  twelve  acres,  for  which  the  average  money-rent  was  about  |6ij0  per 
annum,  or  at  the  rate  of  56  cents  per  acre.  As  the  average  rent  ($6.80)  is  treated  aa 
the  equivalent  of  seventv  days'  labor,  the  average  value  of  the  latter  must  have  been 
•et  down  at  a  fhtction  less  than  10  cents  per  diem.  This,  however,  is  less  than  the 
average  market  value  of  agricultural  labor,  and  therefore  the  arrangement  is  oalcu- 
latad  to  stimulate  the  peasants  to  pay  for  their  land  in  money  rather  than  in  labor.  Aa 
a  role  the  rental  value  of  land  under  tillage  is  considerably  higher  than  the  prioe  fixed. 
10  that  while  paying  rent  the  peasants  are  not  in  the  position  of  tenants  who  pay  full 
•onpetition  rents.  Moreover,  the  law  gives  them  the  right  to  purchase  their  land 
Vfon  payment  of  16|  times  the  annual  rent ;  on  if  the  community  is  dissolved,  each 
ptisant  may  insist  upon  his  individual  right  of  purchase.  In  this  case,  however,  t^ 
pvioa  ia  inoreased  by  twenty  per  cent.  The  government  has  also  adopted  a  system 
VK  alogons  to  that  embodied  in  the  Prussian  rent-banks  for  assisting  the 

» purchase  of  their  land,  and  thus  smoothing  their  way  to  complete  indo- 
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Hon  accoDipli^hetl  in  Prussia  witliin  the  proseut  century  and  tbat  which 
[  took  place  ifj  Eiif^land  n|nviirds  of  three  hundred  years  ago.    In  Englaud 
[and  Pnissia  alike  the  change  iti  the  system  of  laudteuure  was  accom* 
laDied  by  a  chaufi;:e  in  the  moile  of  cultivation.     Indeed,  it  is  probable 
that  the  torrner  change  was  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  necessity 
[which  existed  for  the  latter;  that  is,  to  the  change  from  cultivation 
[in  common  by  each  peasant  comnmuity  to  the  system  of  separate  hold- 
\mgA  cultivated  by  indivi(hials,  or,  to  nse  two  old  English  terras,  from 
'  champion  country^  to  **  severall."     *'  To  the  student  of  English  history ,'' 
isBys  Morier,  *'the  word  which  corresponds  to  this  change  is  Muclosure/ 
[the  true  siguificance  of  which  has,  however,  not  always  been  seized  by 
I  either  English  or  foreign  writers  on  the  subject     The  great  *  inclosing' 
IxnoTemeDt  in  the  sixteenth  century  is  usually  described  as  if  it  had 
'  merely  had  for  its  object  to  turu  arable  land  into  pasturage.     Its  im- 
i  portance  as  a  joint  effort  on  the  part  of  the  lords  of  the  manor  to  with- 
[  draw  their  demesue  lands  from  the  '  communion '  of  the  township  has 
been  overlooked.    That  this  object  was  in  itself  highly  desirable,  and 
the  *  conditio  sine  qua  non '  of  any  improvements  in   agriculture  is 
undeniable ;  it  was  an  orgauic  change  through  which  every  Teutonic 
community  had  necessarily  to  pass.    The  evils  which  attended  the  pro- 
k  cvss  in  England  at  the  time  referred  to,  arose  from  the  ftict  tbat  instead  of 
I  being  efl'ected  by  impartial  legislation,  as  has  been  the  case  in  Prussia 
t  during  the  present  century,  the  change  was  forcibly  brought  about  by 
the  one-sided  action  of  the  landlords.    Any  one  accjaainted  with  the 
practical  dillaculties  experienced  in  Germany  in  making  analogous  sepa- 
rations, will  reatlily comprehend  all  the  injustice  which  onesided  action 
I  in  fiuch  a  process  on  the  part  of  the  stronger  must  have  implied.    In 
the  most  favorable  case  the  withdrawal  of,  say,  one-third  or  one-half  of 
the  hind  from  the  'commonable'  arable  land  of  a  township,  such  half  or 
third  portion,  be  it  remembered,  consisting,  in  many  cases,  of  small 
parcels  intermixed  with  those  of  the  coromoners,  must  have  rendered 
the  further  common  cultivation  impossible,  and  thereby  compelled  the 
freeholders  aud  copyholders  to  part  with  their  land  and  their  common 
rights  on  any  terms.    That  in  less  favorable  cases  the  lords  of  the 
manor  did  not  look  very  closely  into  the  rights  of  their  tenants,  but 
interpreted  the  customs  of  their  respective  manors  in  the  sense  that 
suited  them  best,  and  that  instead  of  an  equitable  repartition  of  land 
between  the  two  classes,  the  i^esult  was  a  general  consolidation  of  tenants^ 
hind  with  demesne  land,  and  the  creation  of  large  inclosed  farms,  with 
the  consequent  wholesale  destruction  of  agiicultnral  communities  or 
townships  is  well  known  to  every  reader  of  history.     ♦      ♦     •     • 
"Three  great  countries — England,  France,  and  Germany — began  their 
Titical  life  from  a  similar  agricultural  basis.     In  each  of  them  the 
^     It  contiict  between  imniunit}/  and  cominunityy  between  dememie  land 
SDil  tenant  Uindj  between  the  manor  and  thapeamnt^  has  had  to  be  fought 
«Qt.    In  England  the  manor  won  ;    the  peasant  lost.     In  France  the 
peasant  won ;  the  manor  lost.    In  Germany  the  game  has  been  drawn, 
and  the  stakes  have  been  divided.-' 

Yea,  in  England  the  manor  won,  and  the  victory,  complete  as  it  was, 
afifiears  to  have  been  achieved  without  any  serious  difficulty.  The  mar* 
Itime  advantages  of  England,  her  comparative  exemption  from  the 
danger  of  invasion,  and  the  superiority  of  her  internal  police  tended  tq 
make  her,  even  at  an  early  period,  a  commereial  nation.  The  opportu- 
nltiesfor  remunerative  employment  presented  by  trade  and  manafac- 
tores  attracted  the  peasants  to  the  towns  j  and  their  readiness  to  sever 
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their  connection  with  the  soil,  a  connection  which  in  their  minds  was 
associated  with  subjection  and  servitude,  must  have  been  unfavorable 
to  the  growth  of  tljose  prescriptive  rights  which  in  time  would  have 
made  them,  like  the  Prussian  peasants  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  coproprietors  with  the  lords  in  the  land  which  they  occupied. 
The  actual  course  of  events  was  calculated  to  encourage  the  pretensions 
of  the  nobility  to  the  absolute  control  of  the  soil.  One  of  their  earliest 
encroachments  upon  the  customary  rights  of  the  peasantry  was  the 
legalization  of  the  claim  of  the  lords  of  the  manor  to  inclose  for  their 
own  use  a  portion  of  the  common  pasture-land.  In  a  law  passed  in  1235 
or  1236,  it  was  set  forth  that  many  large  landed  proprietors,  who  had 
made  over  in  fief  small  holdings  on  their  manors  to  knights  and  other 
small  freeholders,  could  not  make  use  of  their  waste  lands  and  forests, 
inasmuch  as  they  had  let  to  their  vassals  the  appurtenant  pasturage- 
rights,  together  with  the  land-plots.  On  this  account  it  was  enacted 
that  if  the  tenants  should  complain  of  the  withdrawal  of  this  right  of 
pasturage,  and  if  upon  judicial  inquiry  it  should  appear  that  they  had 
as  much  pasture  as  was  necessary  to  their  holdings,  together  with  Iree 
ingress  and  egress,  the  complaint  should  be  dismissed.  Another  law 
passed  in  1285  went  a  step  further,  and  to  the  right  of  inclosnre  which 
the  lord  possessed  as  against  his  own  vassals,  added  the  same  right  as 
against  other  commoners  who  were  not  tenants  of  the  manor.  These 
laws,  however,  had  reference  only  to  complaints  made  by  the  free  ten- 
ants ;  and  as  the  villeins  are  not  mentioned,  it  is  probable  that  with  re- 
gard to  them  the  lord  of  the  manor  was  entirely  unrestricted  in  his  en- 
croachments on  the  common  pasture.  The  right  established  by  these 
laws  was  frequently  exercised,  and  is  believed  to  have  been  of  great 
value,  although  the  land  inclosed  was  sometimes  used  as  a  piivate  ma- 
nodal  pasture  or  park,  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  tillage.  The  origin  of 
many  of  the  vast  pleasure-parks  now  attached  to  the  mansions  of  the 
nobility  may  doubtless  be  traced  to  the  inclosures  of  those  early  times. 
Mr.  Nasse,  however,  expresses  the  opinion*  that  up  to  some  time  in 
the  fifteenth  century  the  agrarian  movement  of  the  Middle  Ages  was,  on 
the  whole,  advantageous  to  the  position  of  small  landed  proprietors, 
but  he  says  that  its  further  development  was  •'as  ruinous  to  their 
interests  as  it  had  before  been  favorable.''  After  the  general  substitu- 
tion of  money-rents  for  personal  services,  the  lord  of  the  manor  had  no 
longer  an  interest  in  the  preservation  of  the  small  tenant,  since  it  was 
more  convenient  for  him  to  draw  the  same  amount  of  rent  from  a  smaller 
number.  It  was  advantageous  to  him  to  diminish  the  number  of  claim- 
ants to  rights  in  the  manorial  pasture,  and  was  much  easier  to  convert 
large  peasant-holdings  into  lease-hold  tenures  than  smaller  ones. 

We  first  perceivo,  says  Nasse,  in  the  reign  of  H<jnry  VII  the  complaints^  snbse- 
qnentlj  so  numerons,  of  the  decreasing  numbers  of  the  small  landed  proprietors,  of  the 
inclosuresi  and  of  encroachments  on  the  pasture.  Two  laws  of  the  fourth  year  of  that 
king's  reign  (1488)  gave  public  expression  to  the  apprehension  excited  by  the  agrarian 
revolution,  which  was  then  in  progress.  The  first,  cap.  16,  particularly  nouced  by 
historians,  relates  especially  to  the  grass  husbandry  and  the  depopulation  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight ;  the  other,  cap.  19,  *'  Au  acte  against  pulling  down  of  toune6."t  is  of  a  general 
character,  and  applies  to  the  whole  country.  **  Many  houses  and  Tillages  in  the  king- 
dom are  deserted,  the  arable  land  belonging  to  them  is  inclosed  and  converted  into  pas- 
turage, and  idleness  (the  cause  of  all  evil)  is  therefore  generally  prevalent.  Where, 
formerly,  two  hundred  men  supported  themselves  by  honest  labor,  are  now  to  be  seen 
pnly  two  or  three  shepherds."    In  the  first  law,  which  referred  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  on 

*'*The  agricultural  commanity  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  inclosures  of  the  sixteenth 
century  in  England." 

t  *'  Tonne"  is  manifestly  here  used  in  its  old  sense,  not  of  city,  but  dwoUing-plaoe, 
or  village. 
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mcconut  of  the  es(ieciut  nc<;essity  which  atill  exiated  for  a  strong  populmtioD  aa  a  do< 

feose  Oj^ninst  tho  l  reiirli  anil  othvt  enemies,  it  ivas  oulered  Lliat  no  ou«  should  bav©  a 

1«ft^hotd   of  nior«  thnii  ttm  Mi;iik»    of  yf^uiy   rent,   and   that  no  oq<5  should   pull 

ilown  farm-btiihlinL^  or  KiiffL'r  fliotii  to  fall  info  decay.     The  ^hcoticI  liiya  dowo^  penor- 

[  «lly,  thiit  (ill  dwi*lliiig  and  tfirm  hnihlin'^H  which  within  the  last  three  years  have  heeu 

IciiM^l  with  twenty  acres  of  lurid,  ahull  be  preservt'd  in  »»  fur  an  they  are  neceiisary  for 

irArrvin;;  on  uu  urable  hu^bfjijilry.     If  ihis  law  should  be  violated,  the  next  superior 

*  foutial  ]nn\,  from  whom  tbr  lurtd  in  rptegtion  wa»  held  on  lease,  was  to  tnko  half  the  r«V- 

C'line  of  the  hind,  the  fru'in-Uuildintjs  f)f  which  hsul  not  been  maintained. 

These  com  f»hii  11 1»  maybe  traced  throughout  the  sixteenth  reutuiy  into  the  begiu> 
nifig  of  the  seventeenth,  in  the  same  manner,  without  iutermptiou. 

We  lind  them  also  in  the  followiuj^  reign  a^^aiu  most  plainly  expresstnl  iu  the  statutc- 
book«  ID  the  introduction  to  the  laws  l)y  whieh  the  practice  of  eneroachnients  was 
«ougbt  to  be  re«trainecl.  Thus,  in  *i  Henry  VIII,  c»  5,  and  7  Henry  VIII,  c.  1,  whore 
tbe  mischief  done  is  a**  plainly  descnlied  as  in  the  just-cited  law  of  Henry  Vll  i  '*  i'nll* 
infj  douoe  and  destruction  of  tounes  w^ythin  thyw  realmo  and  laying  to  ptv^tu re-lauds 
which  customably  have  been  manured  and  occupyed  wyth  tyllaj^e  and  liusbanilry." 
When  such  htinseH,  it  ffcna  on  to  say,  have  been  det*troycd  sinee  the  first  day  of  the 
1  present  Parliament  they  are  immediately  to  be  rebailt  and  the  chwed  lands  restored  to 
I  tiling  The  penalty  for  violation  of  the  law  is  the  asime  as  that  of  4  Henry  YlII,  c.  19, 
bat  with  the  aggravation  that  if  the  next  feudal  lord  Khonid  neglect  to  iuterpoae,  then 
the  next  anperior,  and  linally,  above  all,  the  king  is  empowered  to  enforce  the  penalty- 
Thefie  last  rnlitigs  were  later  (24  Ileory  VIII,  c.  24)  repeate*!,  with  the  modilieation 
that  they  applied  to  all  agfricultural  buildings  which  had  fallen  into  decay  since  A 
Henry  VII^  as  well  an  to  arable  land  which  had  been  converted  into  pasture  »incc  the 
Banie'n^''^^^  ^^^^  ^^*^^  geuenUly  for  thirty  to  lifty  acres  of  arable  land  a  dwelliDg-homiQ 
fehonia  l>e  eatabliRhed  in  which  a  respectable  man  could  live. 

Shortly  after  this  followed  tlie  hiw  25  Henry  VHI,  c.  12.  13,  (ir.3LM,)  which  is 
especially  directed  against  the  encroachments  with  regard  to  Hheep-fannlng.  **  Differ- 
individnals  in  the  last  yenrw  had  accnmnlated  in  their  own  hands  a  number  of 
led  properties,  a  mnltitiitlc  of  cattle,  and  especially  of  sheep.  8omo  of  tliem  pos- 
'  iMjOOU  nbeep«  others  10,000,  *i.c.  Tillage  is  thereby  displaced,  the  country  de- 
populated, and  the  pricr  of  fihtfp  and  wool  I'aiard  in  an  Mnhcardqf  manner.'  No  one,therc- 
bre,  sbull  pos9e«j<)  mon>  than  two  thonsand  sheep,  with  the  excepf  ion  of  laymen^  who, 
npofi  their  own  inbentancef  may  possess  as  many  as  they  please;  but  they  uuist  not 
cmrt-y  on  sheep-farming  on  other  properties."  Especially  it  was  dwelt  upon  that  in 
Suffolk  and  Norfolk  the  owners  of  fold-courses  within  the  properfies  and  manors  over 
whit'b  their  lights  extended^  redeemed  or  rented  from  all  the  other  iiossessors  of  land 
who  had  the  right  to  pasture  their  sheep  with  the  manorial  Hock  their  pasture-right, 
•ad  against  this  custom  a  prohibition  was  it^ued. 

There  is  goo*!  reason  to  belit*ve  that  the  evils  jto  generally  complained 
of  were  materially  aggravated  by  the  conliHcatioii  of  the  abbey  Ijinds 
in  the  later  years  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII I,f  This  measure  might 
have  yielded  great  advantages  to  the  nation  hat!  the  immense  domains 
of  the  church,  comprising  from  one-fourth  to  one-hali'  ot*  the  kingdom, 
been  wisely  disposed  of  for  the  beat  interests  of  the  people ;  but,  under 
the  selfish  and  un statesmanlike  policy  of  Henry,  they  were  transferred 
from  the  eeclpsiastit;al  corijorations  to  landlords,  who,  as  a  rule,  were 
far  more  exacting  than  the  abbots  had  been,t  withoat  giving  more  at- 
tention to  the  cultivation  of  their  estates. 

The  religious  houses,  situated  in  the  midst  of  their  domains,  had  them- 
selves aft'ordtnl  to  the  tenants  a  market  for  a  considerable  portion  of 
tbeir  produce;  the  new  landlords  not  only  exacted  higher  rents,  but 
spent  the  greater  portion  of  their  incomes  in  the  capital,  tlnm  inHicting 
upon  the  country  the  well-known  evils  of  absenteeism,  of  which  Irebuid 
lias  more  recently  aflorded  so  Rtriking  an  illustratiofi,  JMoreover,  the 
transfer  of  title  from  the  ecclesiastical  bodies  to  the  king,  and  through 
him  to  new  proprietors,  appears  to  have  been  efl'ected  without  proper 
reservations  for  the  rights  of  tlie  occupiers  of  the  soil,  many  of  whom 
rere  not  mere  tenants  at  will,  but  persons  having  a  sort  of  qualitled 

*TtiB  rifte  In  tbe  price  of  sheep  and  wool  was  doubtless  one  of  the  cuHties  of  tbo  state 
|»f  things  complained  of  instead  of  being  one  of  its  etVeeU. 
•  Tbe  moBsitrv  was  authorized  by  Parlianienl  in  the  year  15^^^ 
lit  la  admitted  that  the  ftbbuts  were  most  indulgent  landlords* 
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ownership.  Thus  it  was  set  forth  in  a  publication,  which  appeared  in 
1546,  that  the  new  possessors  of  church  property  claimed  that  its 
secalarization  had  extinguish^  all  the  old  rights  of  copyholders  on 
church  lands,  who  were  obliged  either  to  give  up  their  holdings,  or  re- 
tain them  on  temporary  leases.  In  the  end  the  liberation  of  the  land 
from  the  shackles  of  mortmain  was  doubtless  conducive  to  a  higher  cul- 
tivation, but  it  must  be  remembered  that  these  were  not  the  only  shackles 
by  which  English  estates  had  been  bound,  nor  were  they  at  all  times 
the  shackles  whose  effect  was  most  injuriously  felt.  The  Hon.  O.  Wren 
Hoskyns,  M.  P.,  in  a  carefully-prepared  paper  on  "  the  land-laws  of 
England,^  published  in  1870,  refers  in  the  following  language  to  the 
effect  of  the  two  famous  statutes  {Quia  Emptorea  and  De  Bonis  Condi- 
tionalibtiSj)  passed  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I : 

These  two  statutes  for  nearly  two  centDries  crushed  the  growiug  effort  to  emancipate 
land  from  its  feudal  fetters,  at  least,  by  open  alienation,  and  had  the  further  mischiev- 
ous effect  of  making  the  position  of  the  unfortunate  tenant  in  agriculture  more  insecure 
than  ever,  as  no  leasing  power  of  one  tenant-in-tail  was  binding  on  his  sooceesor. 
Thence  all  good  farming  betook  itself  to  the  monastic  houses,  whose  mortmain  lands 
became  the  fixed  asylum  of  affricultural  knowledge  and  improvement.  Certainty  of 
tenure  out  of  doors,  and  the  classical  writers  on  nusbandry  studied  and  transcribed 
within,  told  powerfully  upon  the  soil,  and  were  draining  and  redeeming  into  onitiva- 
tion  the  fens  and  marshes  of  Lincoln  and  Somerset  and  Sussex,  while  elsewhere  the 
pressure  of  feudal  exaction  upon  the  fee-simple  proprietor,  and  the  insecnritv  of  the 
farming  tenant,  even  under  lease,  reduced  cultivation  to  its  most  precarious  and  servile 
condition,  and  dwarfed  the  agricultural  growth  of  the  kingdom.  The  remedy  for  the 
effects  of  these  statutes  was  gradually  fbund  in  a  practice  which  drew  from  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  law  the  instrument  of  its  own  evasion  by  means  of  what  was  called  a 
common  recovery. 

Sir  F.  M.  Eden  remarks  that  "the  statutes  which  enabled  the  nobility 
to  alienate  their  estates,  the  seizure  and  sale  of  the  abbey  lands  by  Henry 
VIII,  and  the  general  eftects  of  increasing  industry,  must  have  power- 
fully operated  toward  a  more  equal  division  of  property  than  could 
possibly  have  taken  place  in  times  when  the  nation  was  poorer  and  the 
shackles  of  mortmain  and  entails  more  rigidly  observed."  He  admits, 
however,  that,  "  while  these  powerful  causes  were  gradually  transferring 
a  great  portion  of  the  estates  of  the  church  and  the  nobility  into  the 
hands  of  country  gentlemen,  *  ^  *  the  ra^e  of  cot- 

tagers was  going  fast  to  decay. ^  He  adds:  "This  must  ever  be  the  case 
in  an  improved  state  of  agriculture,''  since  "the  half-starved  proprietor 
of  ten  or  twenty  acres  will  often  be  persuaded  to  part  with  bis  land  to 
a  rich  neighbor  who  farms  on  an  extensive  scale."  The  predilection  of 
an  English  baronet  for  the  system  of  large  farms  was  very  natural;  but 
without  stopping  to  discuss  the  advantages  of  la  petite  culture^  as  ex- 
emplified in  different  parts  of  Euroi>e,  and  especially  in  portions  of 
France,  and  in  Belgium,  it  may  be  said  here  that  the  decay  of  "the 
race  of  cottagers,''  or  peasant  farmers,  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  causes 
of  that  enormous  increase  of  vagabondage  and  mendicancy  which,  at 
the  period  under  consideration,  was  the  theme  of  such  constant  com- 
plaint. 

About  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  }>opular  discontent  at 
the  agrarian  revolution,  which  was  making  such  rai>id  progress,  became 
intense.  The  pamphlets  of  the  time,  says  Nasse,  are  filled  with  it,  and 
the  most  celebrated  preachers  zealously  inveighed  against  it  as  the 
ruling  sin  of  the  times.  Bishop  Latimer,  in  his  famous  "  Sermon  of  the 
Plough,"  preached  before  the  court  of  Edward  VI  on  the  8th  of  March, 
1549,  complains  th^y:,  where  formerly  there  were  dwellings  and  inhabit- 
ants, now  there  are  only  the  shepherd  and  his  dog.  He  reproaches  the 
nobles,  who  were  among  his  audience,  as  "  inclosers^  graziers,  and  rent- 
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rTaisem,^  wba  made  dowerless  slaves  of  the  English  yeomanry.  Still 
iDoi*©  vehetueiitly  did  Beruard  Gilpin  raise  his  voice  against  the  conduct 
of  the  gentlemen :  **  To  drive  poor  people  out  of  their  dwelliugs  they 
[)nstder  no  crime,  but  say  the  land  belongs  to  thera,  and  then  cast  them 
»ut  of  their  homos  like  vermin.  Tbousands  in  Euglaiid  now  beg  from 
3oor    to  door  who  formerly  kept  honest  houses.     Never,*'  said    he, 

I**  were  tliero  so  many  gentlemen  and  so  little  gentleness.^'    Scory,  bishop 

lof  liochester,  in  the  year  loOl,  presented  a  petition  to  the  King,  in 
ivhich  he  complains  that  now  there  are  only  "  ten  ploughs,  where  for- 
merly there  were  from  forty  to  fifty.'*    Two  acres  out  of  three  have  been 

^3»ut  out  of  culture,  and  where  his  majesty's  predecessors  had  a  hundred 
nen  tit  lor  service,  now  there  are  scarcely  half  that  number,  and  those 

liu  a  much  worse  fjositioiu    The  couutry  population  in  England  would 

l«oon  be  *^  more  like  the  slaveiy  and  peasantry  of  France  than  the  ancient 

[and  godly  yeomanry  of  Enghuuh" 

The  following  passage  from  one  of  Latimer's  sermons  incidentally 
iUiis^rates  the  condition  of  substantial  English  yoemen  at  the  begin- 
Biiig  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  at  the  same  time  serves  to  show  how 
great  a  change  the  lapse  of  half  a  century  had  made  in  the  circum- 

[  stances  of  that  class : 

My  father,  ho  flnya,  was  n  yeoman^  and  had  no  landes  of  hts  owne,  onclj  ho  had  a 
rftirm^  of  3  or  4  pounds  by  year  at  the  nttermost,  and  hcrenpon  he  tilled  so  much  aa 
[ikispt  half  a  dozzen  meu.  He  bad  walke  for  an  hiuidi*edtii  eheepp,  and  luy  mother 
Ited  XXV  kine.  •  •  •  H^  kept  me  to  ecbole,  or  els  I  bad  not  bene  able  to  have 
^biil  before  the  Kinffc^s  uiajestie  now,  Ee  marked  my  sisters  with  fiv(^  pouudj  or 
tioblea  a  peece,  no  that  he  brougbt  tbeni  op  in  godljnee  and  feare  of  iiod.  He 
ici*pt  boaTdtalite  for  bis  poore  neighlKJures^  and  pnnnj  lUnics  be  gave  to  tbi*  piHtrv  ;  and 
\mU  this  aid  he  of  the  »aid  fanne*«  Where  he  that  now  bath  it  payetU  xvi  ]»oiiijd  by 
yihe  yt*are,  or  more,  and  is  not  nble  to  doe  aDylbiijg  for  his  priace,  for  himaelfe,  nor  for 
fhis  cbxldrca,  orgevo  a  cup  of  driuke  to  the  poore. 

After  the  accession  of  the  boy-king,  Edwnrd  YI,  the  lord  protector 

appointed  an  extraordiuaiy  comnjission  for  the  redress  of  the  grievances 

liitteudant  upon  iuclosnres,  exhortitig  its  nieiubers  to  fullill  the  duties 

M  otnce  without  any  I'espect  to  persons,  and  fViirlessly  to  Ining  to 

mut  those  who  had  violatecl  the  laws  of  Heury  VIII  for  the  mainte- 

of  tillafre.     '*A  kind  of  memorial,"  says  Professor  N a sse,  **has 

Ik*^u  handed  down  to  us  of  the  state  of  things  which  was  laid  before 

Ihe  com  mission  by  John  Hales,  one  of  their  most  active  members. 

The.se  could  not  be  painted  in  darker  colors  than  they  are  there  de- 

8CTil»ed.     Ruined  dwellings  and  evicted  Inisbandmen  were  everywhere 

I  to  l>e  seen  ;  where  formerly  12,0(U»  men  dwelt,  there  were  now  scarcely 

I  4,0(HI;  sheep  and  oxen,  destined  to  be  eaten  by  man.  have  devoured  men; 

\  the  defensive  power  of  the  country  bad  fidlen  into  danger  by  dep<»pula- 

riun  ;  the  King  had  been  obliged  to  take  into  his  service  foreign  troops, 

iG^nT>;«n,  Ita!i:H»,  Hud  Spanish,  &c.     He  speiities  the  tbllowing  five  piin- 

tnces:    liuin  of  villages  and  agrictiltnrid  buibbngSf 

'  land  into  pasture  J  great  multitude  of  sheep;  amal- 

\iit\mi  ui  faimsj  and  the  failure  of  hospitality  on  account  of  the  dis- 

iioii  of  monasteries.     He  also  expressly  mentions  that  inclosiires,  {in 

riliiMO^elve.s)  which  everyone  undei  takes  himself  on  his  own  ground  and 

ill  I   Mr-  beneticial  to  the  common  good,  the  question  only  being  of  such 

re«  by  which  the  rights  of  others  suftered,  when  *  houses  of  hus* 

.,.Mwiy  were  pulled  down  or  arable  land  converted  to  pasture.'  " 

Tlie^  representations,  as  well  as  the  recommendations  based  upon 
'    "    -      r  baiTen  of  results;  and  Hales  complained  that  the  sheep  had 
ted  to  the  prote<^tiou  of  the  wolf. 
*'  ii  IS  no  wonder/'  says  ^asse,  ^'  that  under  such  circumstances  the 
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country  populatiou  attempted  to  apply  a  remedy  themi^elves.  The'for^ 
midable  iiisarrection  of  the  peasautry  in  15^9,  in  the  eastern  counties, 
had  principally  lor  its  object  the  ixMuoval  of  the  inclo^ures.  Similar  dis- 
turbances were  frequently  rei)eated  at  a  later  period  on  a  smaller  scale; 
and  even  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  and  commencement  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  insuriXH'tious  of  the  i>easants  occurred  in  Oxfordshii'e 
and  other  places  in  central  En<;land,  in  order  to  root  out  the  hedges  (lev- 
elers)  and  to  restore  the  tillage. 

*' We  may  learn,  also,  that  the  agrarian  revolution  progressed  under 
Elizabeth,  from,  among  other  things,  an  intere>tiug  dialogue,  ^A  com- 
pendious or  briefe  examination  of  certayne  ordinary  complaints,'  &c, 
by  W.  S.,  gentleman,  of  London,  1581.  In  this  dialogue,  the  inclosures, 
as  the  crying  evil  of  the  times,  were  discussed  by  different  persons — a 
do(Aor,  a  nobleman,  and  a  farmer.  The  farmer  complains  that  he  and 
his  class  are  rnineil  by  the  inclosures,  which  raise  rents  and  cause  a 
dearth  of  arable  land.  He  has  witnessed  in  his  district,  in  a  circuit  of 
less  than  six  English  miles,  in  the  last  seven  years,  a  dozen  plows 
lying  idle,  and  the  lands  where  sixty  persons  and  more  had  gained  their 

living,  were  now  occupied  by  the  Ciittle  of  one. 

•  •••••• 

*'  It  is  still  very  remarkable  how  the  supplanting  of  so  many  landed 
proprietors  just  then  took  place,  when  that  class  among  them  which 
stood  in  the  most  unfavorable  iK>sition  in  a  legal  i)oint  of  view,  had 
obtained  a  protection  at  law  for  their  rights  of  property. 

**  In  spite  of  this,  these  copyholders  were  driven  in  great  numbers  from 
their  rural  hides.*  When  an  extraonlinary  royal  commission  like  that  of 
the  protector,  ordered  to  inquire  into  illegal  inclosures  and  the  eviction 
of  peasants,  could  not  prevail  against  the  ruling  classes,  it  is  very  easy 
to. conceive  that  the  protection  of  the  high  courts  of  judicature  or  the 
judges  in  their  circuits  could  afford  little  help  to  the  poor  small  peasant. 
His  rights  rested  on  the  custom  of  the  manor,  which  was  to  be  proved 
from  the  manor  roll,  in  the  possession  of  the  lord  of  the  manor;  and  a 
copyholder  could  lose  these  rights  by  numerous  acts,  by  which  he  failed 
in  his  obligations  toward  the  lord,  or  even  by  acting  otherwise  than  in 
unison  with  i  ights  established  by  custom  of  the  manors.  The  small  copy- 
holders  were  not  in  a  position  to  establish  such  rights  before  learned 
tribunals  when  opposeil  by  experienced  advocates.  Latimer,  on  this 
account,  accuses  the  judges  even  of  injustice  and  corruption,-  (being  open 
to  bribes,)  and  maintains  that,  'in  these  days  gold  is  all-powerful  witk 
the  tribunals.*  Certainly,  also,  a  time  like  that  under  the  rule  of  Henry 
Till,  and  the  following  years,  while  so  great  a  revolution  in  church  and 
state  was  in  progress,  could  not  have  b^n  favorable  tor  the  sup|>ort  of 
rights  which  were  dei)endent  upon  custom. 

^^  It  is  no  part  of  our  task  here  to  follow  these  movements  beyond  the 
sixteenth  century  ;  but  this  much  is  certain,  that  however  powerfully 
they  showed  themselves  at  that  time,  they  only  attained  their  object  to 
a  limited  extent.  The  oftieial  re[>orts  concerning  the  duration  of  the 
agrarian  community  up  to  this  century  have  l>een  already  referred  to; 
and  it  has  also  been  shown  that  the  smaller  lan«led  proprietors  ha<l  cer> 
tainly  in  no  wise  completely  disiipi>earetl  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

^'Thefreeholders  had,  for  the  most  part,  maintained  their  holdings,  and 
the  copyholders  had  not  nearly  all  been  sup[>lanted  or  converted  into 
leaseholders.  Still,  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Coke 
could  say,  in  a  well-known  judgment,  that  the  third  part  of  England 

*  The  t«iin  hide  ivten  to  a  itUADtity  of  l^nd.  the  extent  of  which  U  variooslj  eKtima* 
tcd»l  Ihim  ISO  lo  100 acN6. 
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ooDBisted  of  copyhold.  But  the  revolution  which  then  began  has  con* 
tinaed  even  io  onr  times.  ltd  prog^ress  has  been  Hoioetimes  quicker^ 
sometimes  slower,  and  giadoally  the  couDectiou  wliich  tht're  was  at  the 
oommencetnent  between  the  two  phenomena — ^inclosureH  and  jx-aeant 
eviction — has  been  less  close ;  but  it  still  rcmaius  inimistaksible  that> 
among  the  many  circumstances  which  have  caused  the  complete  disap- 
pearance of  the  medieval  peasant  class,  the  iirat  and  most  impurtant 
was  the  dissolution  of  the  old  commuijiticH  in  land.  " 

Admitting  that  the  dissolution  of  these  commuoities  and  the  estab* 
liithment  of  separate  and  independent  tillage  were  essential  to  the  prog- 
of  agriculture,  it  most  still  be  regarded  as  a  great  misfortuue  to 
le  masses  of  the  English  people,  and,  indeed,  to  England  as  a  nation^ 
at  this  change  was  not  effected  without  a  complete  sacrifice  of  the 
terests  of  the  i)easant  to  rhose  of  the  noble. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  abolition  of  the  feudal  relations  in  Pnissia 

was  followed  by  measures  expressly  designed  for  the  creation  of  a  free- 

dmg  peasantry,  and  substantially  the  same  thing  occurred  in  other 

Btates.    In  like  manner  the  emancipation  of  the  Ilussian  serf* 

accompanied  by  measures  which  exhibited  at  once  the  hnmaoe 

of  the  government  for  his  future  well-being  and  its  enlightened 

ition  of  the  fact  that  material  indepemlence  is  an  essential  condi- 

r  true  freedom — a  c^jndition  without  which  ihe  much-vaunted  civil 

y  of  Anglo  8axou  nations  may  become  to  mUlions  of  the  onforta- 

an  empty  name. 

France,  Switzerland,  Belgium,  Holland,  and,  indeed,  throughoot 
the  greater  part  of  Europe,  the  people  who  cultivate  the  8i>il  are,  for  the 
iDoet  part,  the  people  who  own  it.     In  England  the  agricultural  laboi^er 
"owi  not  own  so  much  as  the  hovel  in  which  he  dwells.    **  Theirs,^'  says 
r.  Fawcett,t  speaking  of  the  members  of  this  class,  **  is  a  life  of  inces* 
toil  for  wages  to4i  scanty  to  give  them  a  sufficient  supply  even  of 
Irst  necessaries  of  life.      'So  hope  cheers  their  monotonous  career. 
constant  labor  brings  them  no  other  prospect  than  that,  when 
I  cngth  is  exhausted,  they  must  crave  as  suppliant  mendicants 

a  puiunc»»  from  parish  relief.  Many  classes  of  laborers  have  still  to 
irork  as  long  and  for  as  little  remuneration  as  they  received  in  times 
past;  and  <me  out  of  every  twenty  inhabitants  of  England  is  sunk  so 
d«?epiii  iianjjerism,  that  he  has  to  be  supported  by  panjchial  relief 
Iq  the  paper  on  *'Tbe  Laud  Laws  of  England,"  from  which  an  extract 
^^aft  been  already  given,  Mr*  C.  Wren  Iloskyns  speaks  as  follows: 
^^k  If  ift  tro©  w€k  comTiionly  hear  oar  agricultural  system  spoken  of  as  coroprebendiug 
^^■■lelauillifrfl.  tbe  tenaritf  and  the  laborer,  anil  eo»  iu  ft  certain  B«D«e,  it  doen }  hut  noouu 
^VWhc>  the  position  of  the  lalvorer  in  Eoj^linh  ai^'icuUure  will  aHSert  that  bo  has 

^^Uiy  I  iial  tie  within  tho  gtructure — that  he  stands  to  it  in  any  relation  but 

~  IbftI  oT  liii  auiihary,  more  or  le«8  ia  dooiand  at  diiiWciit  season h  of  the  year,  BUbjeot  to 
dte  {irec«rioiie  viei»gitude«  of  that  demand ;  uo  loii|rery  indeed,  h»  iu  former  times 
iriki'ijilw  glebfr-  *    -  *-    :^     -rnd  come  as  he  ]»lcatte8,  but  without  part  or  parcel  in  tho 
helps  t(  luy  certaia  abode  upon  it,  near  it,  or  in  connection  with 

Air  liitiw^lf  n  ly. 

In  many  respects  the  people  of  England  are  far  more  fortunate  than 

neighbors  on  the  continent.     The  insular  position  of  the  country 

pts  it  from  the  ravages  of  war,  greatly  diminishes  the  cos;t  of  the 

ry  establishment,  and,  by  warding  oil"  external  dangers,  increases 

at  home.    Enriched  by  an  enormous  commerce  and  a  prodigions 

lopment  of  manufactnring  industry,  and  enjoying  the  blessings  of 

,  a  fiee  press,  and  a  government  which  is  republican  in  all 

e  nanie,  the  middle  classes  occupy  a  truly  enviable  position  5  and 


*  See  ikoto  on  pagQ  192. 
9  L 
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even  the  more  fortuuate  of  tbe  working  men  enjoy  a  very  fair  degree  of 
comfort.  But,  whatever  may  be  said  of  other  classes  of  the  EugliBh 
people  as  compartHl  with  corresponding  classe^s  in  other  ex)antie8,  no  one 
can  seriously  compare  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  laborer*  of  Great 
Britain  with  that  of  the  peasant  proprietor  of  France  or  Belgium,  who^ 
however  severe  may  be  his  toil,  has  a  home  from  which  no  landlord  can 
expel  and  an  emploj^ment  irom  which  no  master  can  dismiss  him.  The 
comparative  advantages  of  large  and  «mall  farms,  with  a  view  to  eccmo- 
my  of  cultivation^  may,  perhaps,  be  regarded  as  an  open  question  j  but 
to  those  who  regard  the  state  of  the  fieople  as  being  of  greater  moment 
than  the  state  of  agricultural  industry,  no  system  of  land  tenure  will 
seem  less  satisfactory  than  one  which  reduces  the  great  mass  of  the 
tillers  of  the  soil  to  the  condition  of  hirelings  and  paupers. 

FROM  TItE  EEIGN  OF  BUZABETH  TO  THAT  OF  GEORGE  HI. 


From  the  oanses  already  referred  to,  as  well  as  from  others  that  need 
not  here  be  discussed,  the  circumstances  of  the  working  people  of  Kug- 
land  during  the  Tudor  reigns  uuderwent'a  decided  change  lor  the  worse. 
"  In  141>fj,-^  says  Wade,  *' A  laborei' could  purchase  with  his  wages  199 
pints  of  wheat;  in  the  year  1503,  only  82  pints;  in  1610,  only  4t>  pints." 
Eden  expresses  the  opinion  that  in  the  sixteenth  century  t  the  consump- 
tion of  meat  was  principally  con  fined  to  the  cities,  and  that  bread  com- 
monly of  an  inferior  quality  was  tbe  principal  diet  of  the  laboring  peo- 
ple. About  the  year  1570,  Harrison  wrote  that  "the  gentilitie"  com- 
monly provided  themselves'*  sufficieutlie  of  wheate  "  for  tlieir  own  tables, 
while  their  households  and  their  poor  neighbors  in  some  shires  were 
obliged  to  content  themselves  with  rye  or  barley*  He  adds,  *'  Yea,  and 
in  time  of  dearth  many  with  bread  made  either  of  peas,  beans,  or  oats,  or  of 
all  together,  and  some  acorns  among,  of  which  scourge  the  poorest  do  soon- 
est taste,  sith  they  are  least  able  to  provide  themselves  of  better.  I  will 
not  say  that  this  extremity  is  oft  so  well  seen  in  time  of  plenty  as  of 
dearth,  but  if  I  should,  I  could  easily  bring  my  trial.  For  albeit  that 
there  be  much  more  ground  eared  now  almost  in  every  place  than  hath 
been  of  late  years,  yet  snch  a  price  of  corn  continues  iu  each  town  aud 
market  that  the  artificer  an*l  poor  laboring  men  is  not  able  to  reach  it, 
but  is  driven  to  content  himself  with  beans,  pe^s,  oat^,  tares,  and  lentils." 
The  following  extract  from  the  "  orders,  rules,  and  directions,^  issued  by 
the  justices  of  the  peace  of  the  county  of  Buflblk  iu  the  year  158S,  aiford^ 
an  example  of  the  food  then  allowed  in  houses  of  correctioo,  and  may, 
perhaps,  be  regarded  as  supplying  some  indication  of  the  ordinary  fa 
of  the  poor : 

/tem.  It  ia  onlertHl,  tbat  every  person  commitu^d  to  the  eaid  bonse,  sbidl  havej 
iheirij  diettft,  tbeis  jiortions  of  oieate  and  diinko  foDowinj^e,  Aud  not  alcove,  (via;)  At 
every  dynoer  aud  supper  on  tbe  flcshe  daip«,  Urt^ad  nindo  of  rye,  viii  ouDcea  troy* 
wutgbt,  witb  a  pynte  of  porredge,  ft  quarter  of  u  pound  of  Hetibe  and  a  pyute  of  beore, 
of  Ibe  rate  of  jiifl.  abamll,  every  barreH  to  couteyue  xxxvi  galltttids;  aud  on  every 
fysbe  date  at  dyuuer  aud  Huppcr  tbu  like  quantitio  mode  oylber  of  milk  or  iiease  or 
•ucb  lyke,  and  tb*i  tbuid  part  of  a  pound  of  che&L\  or  oue  good  bcringo^or  twoe  white 
or  redd,  accordiuge  hb  tho  ktper  of  the  house  shall  tbinkc  iueett\ 

Item*  It  iR  ordered  that  Hucb  p^^rsonsae  wiU  applie  tbetro  worko,  8hall  havcanowaaea  ^ 
of  Uwe  and  a  liltle  bread  betweu  luoaleA,  aa  the  keper  of  tbe  houm^  ahaU  fyud  thftt  he 
dotb  deaervty  id  bis  oaid  worko. 

liem*  It  is  ordered,  that  they  whkb  will  not  worko  shall  have  noe  allowaac^s  bni 
broad  and  beareoiily,  nut  ill  they  win  conlbrme  themselves  to  work«. 

*It  TDUdt  be  coufeiised  that  a  large  proportion  of  tbe  unekilliMl  laborers  of  tbe  towiu 
ftod  cttiee  are  quite  m  badly  off  as  tbe  most  wretched  of  the  agricultaral  laborera. 
tit  was  probably  the  latter  part  of  tbat  century  whkb  be  cmeHy  bad  tn  view. 
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In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII  baeoa  appears  to  have  fonned  a  part  of 
he  re^lar  diet  of  laborers;  and  Latimer,  in  one  of  his  aermons,  says  it 
Us  their  necessary  in eate  to  teede  one,  which  they  may  not  lacka" 
Foaser^  who  died  aboat  the  year  1580,  or  158o,  says, 

Good  plouj^hmon  looke  vreelcoly.  of  cattorue  sod  Ti^ht, 
For  ro4t  meat  on  SaudaicA  and  Xhurttduieji  at  uigbt. 

Bat  if  roast  meat  was  nsed  by  "good  ploughmen^  twice  a  week,  it 

jms  probable  that  at  the  time  Tusser  wrote  meat  of  some  kind,  or  fish| 

^as  osed  an  often  as  once  a  day.    As  late  as  the  year  1532  the  price  of  beef 

ras  fixed  by  act  of  Parhament*  at  a  halfpenny  per  ponnd,  and  that  of 

iatton  at  three  fartbings.    These  rate^,  low  as  they  now  appear,  were 

|igber  than    those  which  had    previously  prevalleil,  lor  we   read    iu 

>w's  Chmnicle  that  fat  oxen  were  sold   for  £i  0«,  M,  a  head  j  fat 

Iveaor  wethers  for  *^8,  4d.;  and  fat  lanibw  for  Is,    *^  The  butchers  of 

^Ddon,''  says  Stow,  *'suld  penny  pieces  of  beef  for  the  j'cliefof  the 

>r — every  piece  two  pounds  and  a  half,  sometimes  three  pDunils,  for  a 

enny;  and  thirteen,  aud  sometimes  fourteen,  of  these  pieces  for  twelve 

ace."   Jlr.  Froude  informs  us  that  the  act  just  mentioned  was  repealed 

aaequence  of  the  complaints  against  it,  but  that  prices  never  fell 

to  what  they  had  been.    lie  states,  however,  that  as  late  as  1570 

pf  was  sold  in  the  gross  for  a  halfpenny  a  pouutl,  wLile  in  country 

narket^  a  fat  goose  could  be  bought  for  lourpence,  a  capon  for  three- 

ence  or  foarpence,  a  hen  for  twopence,  and  a  chicken  for  a  penny. 

tat  in  the  later  years  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign  there  was  a  general 

ad  excessive  rise  of  prices,  in  consequence  of  an  uninterrupted  suc- 

^ssiou  of  bad  seasons.     In  the  year  1587  wheat  rose  tA}  £3  4*.  per  quar- 

kr  J  in  15*J4  jt  was  £2  16#.;  aud  in  1595  £2  13«.  4d.     Blometield,  in  his 

*-^--y  of  Norfolk,  states  that  during  the  latter  year  the  price  of  wheat 

^^  rwich  was  £2  per  quarter  j  of  rj^e,  XI  lOs,;  of  barley,  £1 ;  of  oat- 

ISI,  £2 J  of  beef,  3s,  per  stone;  of  the  best  sheep,  lis. per  capita -^  of 

iib*s  5^.j  of  calves,  £1  j  of  fat  capons,  3».  4(f.;  of  pigeons,  Sd.;  of  rab- 

"^8€f.;  and  of  cheese,  W.  per  pound.     He  adds  that  in  the  beginning 

^G  prices  fell,  but  says  that  **  by  reason  of  a  wet  May  thej  rose 

J  do  that  wheat  was  sold  in  the  market  at  2S5.  a  comb  in  the  begin- 

Df  August,  hut  fell  to  IBs.  the  same  month  j  and  in  the  month  fol- 

;  all  things  rose  again  to  such  large  prices  that  it  was  a  very  hard 

Twith  the  poor," 

How  high  these  prices  were  for  those  times  may  be  better  appreciated 

Ihey  are  compared  with  those  of  the  one  huu tired  and  forty  years 

iliraced  in  Mr.  Kogers's  table,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  average 

I  of  wheat  from  12G1  to  1400,  inclusive,  was  ouly  5s.  lOfd.  per  qnar- 

^r;  that  of  barley,  4*.  3|d,  j  that  of  oats,  28,  5^4,  j  and  that  of  rye,  4j, 

\d.    Fronde  states  t  that  in  the  middle  of  the  tburteenth  century  the 

iverage  price  of  wheat  was  lOd,  per  bushel,  and  that  of  barley  3*.  per 

'qnsut^r.    **  With  wheat,"  he  says,  *Hhe  fluctuation  was  exc-essive;  a 

table  of  its  possible  variations  tlescribes  it  as  ranging  from  IM,  the 

quarter  to  20#. ;  the  average,  however,  being  G*.  8d.    •    •    •     •    Tbe 

aaine  scale,  with  a  scarcely  appreciable  tendency  to  rise,  continued  to 

kold  until  the  disturbance  in  the  value  of  the  currency.     In  the  twelve 

jesuB  from  1551  to  1562,  altbough  once  before  harvest  wheat  rose  to  the 

tximordinary  price  of  45*.  tlie  quarter,  it  fell  immediately  after  to  5«. 

ii    Six  and  eight  pence  continued  to  be  considered  iu  Parliament  as 

the  average ;  aud,  on  the  whole,  it  seems  to  have  been  maintained  for 

duit  Utoe  with  little  or  no  variation.^ 

•  BtMtnte  3,  S4  Henry  VIH,    »  BhU^cy  of  EngiAud,  Vol.  I,  p.  «), 
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Iht  high  prices  whidi  Btomfteld  giv^s  U  psBraaUng  at  ITorwieh  Iq 
1896^  wend  exceeded  in  maoy  other  portions  of  the  kingdom.  At  Bris- 
tol  wheat  sold  as  high  as  189«  and  20s.  per  bnsbd  and  rye  ait  10s. ;  and^ 
according  to  an  old  manuseript  ebroaicle,  such  was  the  prevailing  dis- 
tress that  ^^  every  aldennan  and  worshipful  man,  and  every  bnrgess  of 
this  city  that  was  of  any  worth,  was  appointed  every  day  to  find  with 
victuals  at  his  table  so  ttany  poor  people  that  wanted  work,  whiereby  the 
poor  of  our  city  were  all  relieved  and  kept  from  starving  or  rising.' 

Dnting  the  same  period  the  prices  of  a  large  number  of  commodities 
were  greatly  enhaaced  by  a  cause  that  was  artifidal  in  its  character, 
namely,  the  granting  of  patents  of  monopoly  by  the  Crown.  "  The 
English  sovereigns,'^  says  Macaulay,*  "  had  always  been  intrusted  with 
the  supreme  direction  of  commercial  police.  It  was  their  undoubted 
prerogative  to  regulate  coin,  weights,  and  measures,  and  to  appoint 
fbirs,  markets,  and  ports.  The  line  which  bonnded  their  authority  over 
trade  had,  as  usual,  been  but  loosely  drawn.  They  therefore,  as  nsufld, 
encroached  on  the  province  which  rightfolly  belonged  to  the  legislature. 
The  encroachment  was,  as  usual,  patiently  borne  till  it  became  s^ous. 
But  at  length  the  Queen  took  Uflon  herself  to  grant  patents  of  monop- 
oly by  scores.  There  was  scarcely  a  family  in  the  realm  which  did  not 
feel  itself  aggrieved  by  the  oppression  and  extortion  which  this  abuse 
naturally  cached.  Iron,  oil,  vinegar,  coal,  saltpeter,  lead,  starch,  yam, 
skins,  leather,  glass,  could  be  bought  only  at  exorbitant  prices.  The 
House  of  Commons  met  in  an  angry  and  determined  mood.  It  was  in 
vain  that  a  courtly  minority  blamed  the  speaker  for  suffering  the  acts 
of  the  Queen's  Highness  to  be  called  in  question.  The  language  of  the 
discontented  party  was  high  and  menacing,  and  was  echoed  by  the 
voice  of  the  whole  nation.  The  coach  of  the  chief  minister  ot  the  Grown 
was  surrounded  by  an  indignant  populace,  who  cursed  the  monopolies, 
and  exclaimed  that  the  prerogative  should  not  be  suffered  to  touch  the 
old  liberties  of  England.  There  seemed  for  a  moment  to  be  some  dan- 
ger that  the  long  and  glorious  reign  of  Elizabeth  would  have  a  shame- 
ful and  disastrous  end.  She,  however,  with  admirable  judgment  and 
temper,  declined  the  contest,  put  herself  at  the  head  of  the  reforming 
party,  redressed  the  grievances,  thanked  the  Commons  in  touching  and 
dignified  language  for  their  tender  care  of  the  general  weal,  brought 
bfi^k  to  herself  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  left  to  her  successors  a 
memorable  example  of  the  way  in  which  it  behooves  a  ruler  to  deal  with 
public  movements  which  he.  has  not  the  means  of  resisting.'' 

The  patents  of  monopoly,  however,  were  too  valuable  a  source  of  in- 
come to  be  overlooked  by  Elizabeth's  successor,  by  whom  they  were 
rjShewed  to  be  again  abolished.  Even  the  exercise  of  skilled  industry 
Tt^as  hampered  by  the  arbitrary  and  exclusive  regulations  of  the  incor- 
porated guilds  and  trade  companies  which  monopolized  the  commerce 
and  industry  of  the  principal  cities,  and  vigilantly  guarded  their  pre* 
rogatlves  against  all  trespassers. 

The  system  of  regulating  wages  by  statute,  which  has  been  notloed 
fhtther  back,  was  maintained  under  Mizabetn.  An  act  passed  in  the 
fifth  year  of  her  reign,  (A.  T>.  1663.)  recognized  the  rise  of  prices  which 
had  alteadv  taken  place,  and  in  view  of  which  the  wages  fixed  under 
Hehry  VlU  had  become  inadequate  to  the  needs  of  the  laborer.  It  em- 
powered the  justices  of  the  peace  to  fix  the  rates  of  wages  from  year  to 
year,  according  to  *'  the  plenty  or  scarcity  of  the  time  and  other  circum- 
stances necessarily  to  be  considered."    The  following  synopsis  of  its 
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iog  ptovimooB,  «8  well  mb  Uioei^  of  two  otber  gtatatee  paaaad  a  few 
feare  later,  is  giv^a  by  Eden,  iu  tlwe  work  already  referred  to : 

Th«^  pereons  affected  hy  it  may  l>e  diYMlec!  into  tbreo  elm«8e«:  meniftl  ierTftnta,  labor^ 

rs,  Aud  uppMDtices,    With  respect  to  the  first,  aU  eii^le  persons  b>etweeD  twelve  j^ejov 

lid  atid  »ixty,  arid  ii^jirned  oriea  nuder  tliirtj  yeux^  of  a^e,  Aud  iiiunarried  wooieo  he^ 

w^ta  twelve  a:   "  uot  baring  a  visible  liveUbood,  are  eonipeUable  by  two  jiiB- 

\  to  go  out  !  iu  busbaudry  or  cortivin  e|>tM?ific  tradtw;  and  no  inatit^^r  can 

ftway  hia«^:i  *akiLr^«  ui  servant  leav4^  hm  niaaU^r,  bi^orc  tbc  cxptrutiou  of  bit*  tons 

^iBt  ttaa  aattcmt  of  a  JfiBtace,  tior  eveu  at  tbo  end  of  bi^  tertn  without  giving  aquar-i 

ramiDg.    Seirvauto  departing  rroo]  tbeir  iua«^ter8  before  tbe  eud  of  tbclr  term^ 

i  ll|>Qti  «ome  reaaouable  caust^  to  be  allow^  by  a  justice^  or  refut^iug  to  serve  for 

■gee  appointed  by  tbe  nuigiHtrates,  are  piiiiiBbable  with  imtirisonment  till  tliey 

at  to  B+Tve.    TbeVi^'«?rs  of  irr^ater  wagea  than  what  were  allowed  by  the  statute 

►  tuadi'  liable  to  tin)  ilays'  and  the  takers  to  twenty -one  daya'  iinprisouuieiit. 

iMiHw^n  and  artiticers,  biretl  by  tlie  day  or  week^  are  bound  to  work^  io  ftum- 

pcTi  £roQi  tive  in  the  morniug  till  but  ween  seven  and  eight  at  ni^bt^  and  in  winter 

rom  daylight  till  dark;  tbey  are  allowed  Che  same  time  for  meals  as  in  fornior  stat- 

htea.     ArtinwtB  are  ooinpellable  to  ^erve  in  getting  in  the  harvest.    Laborem,  who 

anot  procor^  harreBt-work  io  tbeir  owu  eountriit,  are  permitted  to  go  into  oth^r 

i««  dojiag  tbe  hay  fdid  com  harvest,  provided  they  carry  with  tljeni  a  testimo- 

ooa  a  justice  of  (Mjace, 

» ststtite  enables  houBeholders,  In  time  of  husbandry,  to  receive  appr©Dtice«  nnder 

*  agis  <if  aightoen  to  serve  till  tweoty-fonr  years  of  age  by  indezituro  ;  and  the  house- 

^ — r  hi  corporate  towns,  exerciaing'  any  art,  mystery,  or  uiantial  occupation  there, 

^  elsewhera  using  tbe  trades  spociiled  iu  tbo  statute,  lure  empowered  to 

It-  «rs,  under  certain  qualiOcatioDS,  to  serve  them  for  seven  yearw,  provided 

ei^u  uwa  not  expire  beforo  tlie  apprentice  is  twenty-lonr  years  of  age. 

And  male  cbildreo  of  poor  t>erfions^  liya  subaeqneDt  statu t^j,  nmy  be  npprentioed  onA 

'bf  tbe  overseers,  with  cooflent  of  two  justiees,  till  twenty-four  yearsof  age,  and  femaioi 

tii  twenty-ane,  to  sueh  persons  as  are  thongbt  fitting.     Dlatikstoue  reranrkti  that  ^'  |?ea- 

thutten  of  fortune  and  clergymen  are  equally  liable  with  others  to  ^iich  compulsion ; 

'"  ftt  ihesintutoH  for  the  regulation  of  wagert  extend  only  to  pervnnt**  ifi  husbandryt 

jr  iriipoeHible  for  any  magistrate  to  be  a  judgi)  of  the  employment  of  menial  fter* 

»  or,  of  conn^e^  to  as^esB  tbeir  wages." 

Ttje  finrt  Parliament  under  James  I  extended  tbe  rating  powers  of  tUe 
ites  to  the  wages  of  *^  laborerSj  weavers,  epinstergj  aud  workmen, 
women,  whatsoever,  either  working  bj  the  day,  week,  mouth,  or 
[  jear»  or  taking  any  work  at  any  |)er«oii\s  liaiid  whatsuever,  to  bo  done 
In  great  or  otherwise."    Au  act  mtended  to  have  a  somewhat  siiiiilar 
feet  was  pfiesed  in  the  thirtyniiith  year  of  Elizabeth^  but  appears  to 
avebeeoi  inoperative. 

One  of  the  effects  of  this  extensiou  of  the  power  of  the  magistrates 
kto  toable  employers  in  many  ea^es  to  0x  the  rate  of  wages  for  their 
a€D.  In  respect  to  one  branch  of  business  this  evil  appears 
ire  been  foreseen  ;  for  it  was  pron<led  by  the  last  clause  of  the  act 
abeve  referred  to,  **  that  no  clothier,  being  a  justice  of  the  peace  iu  auy 
ftmDMk^i  or  liberty^  should  be  any  rater  of  wage-s  for  any  weaver,  tucker, 
HiiMilrttri  nr  other  artisan  that  dai>ended  upon  the  making  of  cloth  ^  aud 
ill  «a0e  there  were  not  above  two  justices  of  the  peace  withiu  such  pre- 
•  dMl  bal  Boeb  as  were  cloUiiere,  the  wages  shonld  be  rated  aud  assessed 
.  kf  llw  mcgor  iiart  of  the  oommou  oouucil  of  such  i^reciuct  or  liberty, 
aod  Sfiph  Justice  or  justie4L?s  as  were  not  clothiers.'^ 

Aefbre  the  close  of  the  reign  of  James  I,  {1G25,)  some  ameiioratioa  iu 
Iteeooditiou  of  the  working  classes  had  apparently  taken  place.  The 
^bgorery  of  America  had  by  this  time  begun  to  exhibit  its  effect  in 
t^tilT'firK'^  commercial  eaterprise,  and  manufactuies  had  received  a 
new  ^  iu  conse<iaence  of  the  ferocious  persecutious  of  Philip  II 

and  iii^  uciueuants  (particularly  the  notorious  Alva)  in  the  Netherlands, 
vMeh,  during  the  preceding  reigu,  had  comi>elled  thousands  of  iudus* 
rf  kwni^  to  seek  a  refuge  iu  England,  where  they  eatablislkod  the 
1^  baizes,  serges,  aud  other  stuffs,  aud  succesafuliy  carried 
m  a  variety  of  textile  iudostries. 
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The  poIiOT  of  enooaragiDg  shipbaflding  by  paUte  bounties  had  beeu 
ioaagnrated  ander  Elusabeth,  aod  under  James  large  sams  of  money 
were  devoted  to  this  object,  while  the  twenty-two  years  of  oninterrapted 
peace  with  which  this  reign  was  fovored  afiR[>rded  a  rare  opportanity  for 
die  development  of  the  new  indastries  which  had  taken  root.  The  in- 
crease of  capital  is  indicated  by  the  fall  in  the  legal  rate  of  interest, 
which  during  this  reign  was  reduced  from  10  to  8  per  cent.,  and  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  condition  of  the  working  classes,  that  of  the 
<k>nntry  at  large  appears  on  the  whole  to  have  been  prosperous. 

The  increasing  activity  of  indttstry,  no  doubt,  diminished  the  amount 
of  pauperism  and  vagrancy ;  but  the  increase  of  wages  which  it  brought 
with  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  equal  to  the  increase  in  the  prices  of 
com  modities.  From  a  proclamation  issued  in  1 6^,  directing  the  purchase 
of  wheat,  rye.  and  barley  for  storage  in  public  magazines,  whenever  these 
grains  fell  below  32«.,  ISs.j  and  lOs.  per  quarter,  respectively,  it  appears 
that  these  prices  were  at  that  time  considered  low  j  and  from  the  Windsor 
table  of  prices  it  appears  that  the  average  price  of  middling  wheat  from 
1606  to  1625  was  £i  14«.  l^d.  per  bushel,  (Winchester  measure.)  Meat  was 
also  extremely  high  in  comparison  with  its  price  in  former  times.  Mr. 
Birch,  in  a  life  of  Prince  Henry,  presented  the  prices  paid  for  meat  by 
the  purveyors  of  the  prince's  household,  and  it  appears  that  beef  was 
3^.  and  mutton  3fd.  the  pound.  This  was  probably  about  the  year  1610, 
at  which  time  the  wages  aillowed  by  the  magistrates  in  a  midland  county 
to  men  employed  m  agricultural  labor  ranged  from  6d.  to  lOd.  a  day, 
without  board,  while  women  employed  in  hay-making  were  allowed  4^. 
a  day  without  board. 

From  a  contract  for  victualing  the  navy,  entered  into  by  King  James 
in  1622,  the  text  of  which  is  given  in  Rymer's  **  Foedera,''  we  obtain  the 
following  statement  of  the  fare  allowed  to  common  seamen  at  the  time 
in  question,  from  which  some  idea  may  perhaps  be  formed  of  the  diet 
of  the  laboring  classes: 

Every  man's  dailv  aOowance  was  one  poand  of  biscuit,  one  gallon  of  beer,  and  two 
pounds  of  beef,  with  salt,  fonr  days  in  the  week ;  or  else,  instead  of  beef,  for  two  of 
the  foar  days,  one  ponnd  of  bacon,  or  pork  salted,  and  one  pint  of  pease,  as  heretofore 
hatb  been  used  and  accnstomed ;  and  for  the  other  three  days  of  the  week,  cue  quarter 
of  stock-fish,  half  a  quarter  of  a  ponnd  of  butter,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  cheese, 
except  that  on  Friday  only  one  meal  of  fish,  butter,  and  cheese  was  aUowed.  Her> 
rin^  or  other  fish,  according  fco  the  season,  were  to  be  provided  in  lieu  of  stock-fish. 

The  allowance  to  the  contractor  was,  for  every  man's  victuals,  in  harbor,  seven- 
pence  half-penny,  and  at  sea,  eightpenoe  the  day. 

In  a  tract  published  in  1615,  advocating  the  fitting  out  of  busses*  to 
enable  the  English  to  compete  with  the  Dutch  in  the  herring  fisheries, 
we  find  a  minute  statement  of  the  provisions  which  the  author  consid- 
ered necessary  for  the  sustenance  of  sixteen  men  and  boys  on  one  of 
these  vessels  for  a  period  of  sixteen  weeks,  together  with  a  statement  • 
of  the  price  of  each  commodity.  The  proposed  daily  allowance  for  each  « 
man  or  boy  was  one  gallon  of  beer,  one  ponnd  of  biscuit,  half  a  pound 
of  oatmeal  or  pease,  one-fourth  pound  of  butter,  one-half  pound  of  Hol- 
land cheese,  and  as  much  fresh  fish  as  they  could  eat.  In  addition  to 
t3ie  above  each  man  or  boy  was  to  be  allowed  2  pounds  of  bacon  (for 
four  meals)  per  week,  and  3  pints  of  vinegar  daily  were  to  be  divided 
among  the  entire  number.  There  was  also  an  allowance  of  800  Kentish 
fogots  for  fuel  to  last  through  the  voyage. 

^3ie  prices  were  as  follows :  Beer,  £2  per  tun,  or  2\d.  pet  gallon ;  bis- 
'TOi  tSi.  id.  per  cwt,  (of  112  pounds,)  or  IfA  per  pound;  oatmeal  or 

*  The  name  of  a  class  of  fishing- vessels. 
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pease,  4«.  per  bushel ;  bac^n,  3|e?.  per  pouDdj  butter,  £1  per  tlrkio,  (56 
pooncis,)  or  4|d.  per  pound  j  cheese,  2^^.  per  pound;  vinegar,  £1  per 
tierce,  (of  42  gallous,)  or  ^^d.  per  gallon  j  faggots,  Ss.  per  100» 

The  wages  of  the  crew  were  stated  as  follows:  Manter  or  eaptaiu,  per 
montb,  £5;  two  mates,  each,  per  month,  £1  4«. ;  six  men,  each,  per 
XDontb,  £1 ;  six  other  men,  each,  per  month,  1G«. ;  a  boj,  per  mouth,  0*. 
It  should  be  observed  that  these  wages  are  high  when  compared  with 
tho^e  of  agrieultunil  laborers  at  the  same  period. 

In  forming  an  estimate  of  the  fare  of  the  common  people  at  the  time 

I  under  consideration,  it  must  be  remembei-ed  that  many  esculent  plants, 
DOW  commonly  used,  were  then  but  little  known,  or  were  confined  exclu- 
itvely  to  the  tables  of  the  rich.  **  Potatoes,^'  says  Eden,  **  which  are 
now  very  generally  used  by  the^poor  in  every  part  of  England,  where 
fuel  is  cheap,  were,  in  King  James's  reign,  considered  as  a  great  deli- 
eacy.  They  are  noticed  among  the  different  articles  provided  for  the 
Queen's  household;  the  quantity,  however,  is  extremely  small,  and  the 
price  is  1»,  per  pomuL  In  1019  two  cauliflowers  cost  3i/,,  and  sixteen 
artichokes  38.  id,;  juices  which  would  now  be  deemed  extravagant,  but 
they  were  then  regarded  as  rarities,  as  they  are  still*  in  the  remote 
partaof  the  kingdom.  Tea  and  sugar,  which  are  now  to  be  met  with  in 
lost  cottages  in  the  southern  parts  of  England,  were  still  greater  rari- 
ties. The  latter  is,  indeed,  noticed  by  many  authors  even  as  early  as 
the  fourteenth  century,  but  continued  to  be  very  dear  even  in  James's 


^ 
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^M  From  a  small  pamphlet  entitled  '*  Grievous  Grones  for  the  Poore,'^ 
^Bpobtished  in  16215,  it  appears  that  beggary  was  still  a  prevalent  evil, 
^Band  ttiut  the  poor  laws  were  not  rigidly  enforced;  for  the  writer  com* 
^Bpluins  that  *nhongh  the  number  ot  the  pooie  do  dailie  encrease  there 
^fu^tb  bcene  no  collection  for  them,  no  not  these  t^even  yeares,  in  many 
^^ parishes  of  this  land,  especiallie  iii  coutitrie  townes.'^ 

Daring  the  early  years  of  the  reign  of  Charles  1  the  condition  of  the 
working  classes  was  much  the  same  as  it  had  been  umler  his  immediate 
predecessor;  and  after  the  conjmencmeutof  the  civil  war,  as  well  as  under 
^pUie  F'rotector,  the  attention  of  the  government  was  so  much  engrossed 
^  with  exciting  public  events  as  to  leave  little  time  for  legislation  in  regard 
to  the  interests  of  the  poor.     In  1G40  there  was  published  a  small  i|uarta 
truct,  entitled  "  Stanleye^s  Kemcdye :  or  the  way  how  to  reform  wandring 
beggers,  theeves,  highway  robbers,  and  |>ickporkets,"  in  which  it  was 
^argaed  that  the  condition  of  the  poor  might  be  greatly  relieved  **by  the 
cans  of  work- houses  in  all  cities,  markettownes,  and  all  able  parishea 
u  the  kingdome.'^    The  following  extracts  from  the  coiicliuling  portion 
f  thi?*  pamphlet  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  iirevalence  of  mendicity  and 
s  well  as  the  summary  manner  in   which  the  authorities  were 
ned  to  deal  with  these  evils : 

The  poor  may  be  whipped  to  death  and  brnDded  for  ro;;neg,  aud  so  become  ftdoiin  by 

^>I»it,  ftod  the  next  tioie  baoged  for  va^j^nmeie,  (by  an  act  mnde  iu  the  days  of  Qtieen 

•tieilif  of  famoQg  niemorie,)  Ix^fore  any  private  uinn  tviII  wet  tbeiii  to  work,  or  pro- 

)  booBCfl  for  labor,  aod  stock  anil  materiak  for  them.    Tbe  pabJic  must  join  thoir 

Dldera  lo  the  work,  ©lee  iL  will  never  tie  done.  »  •  #  •  • 

1^  eoooltide^  it  is  very  lam|Dtable  that  poor  rognes  and  beg^ara  Bhonld  be  whipped, 

7  trrmtided  according  to  law^  or  otlierwisc  punissbml,  be^jause  tSey  are  tieggiog,  or  idle, 

1  do  ooi  work,  when  no  place  ia  providid  for  tliem  to  get  tbeia  to  work.    I  have 

ml  the  rognea  and  beggare  curso  tin*  magistrates  uato  their  facc«.  for  providing  such 

i  Iaw  to  whip  and  brand  Uietu,  and  not  provide  bouses  of  labor  lor  them. 

I  make  »o  doabt  (moBt  gracioos  soveraiKnel)  but  it  is  evident  to  all  ineiii  that  beg- 


'  This  waa  near  the  close  of  the  last  century. 
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gvy  and  xhittTtrj  did  never  no  mora  abonnd  iritlim  tUi  fnriMte  *&  »ap^BK» 
•ad  th«  cMUtt  of  this  miaeiy  ift  idiepci|  and  Um  only  maaiM  to  asm  lh»  umb  aaal  ba 
by  his  contrary,  urbich  is  labor:  for  tell  the  begging  aoldier,  and  the  waaderi^g and 
stnzdr  beggar,  tliat  they  are  able  to  work  for  their  liring,  and  hid  tbtm  go  to  work, 
they  will  preeently  answer  yon,  they  would  work  if  they  ooold  get  IL  Bit  if  work- 
hooses  wane  set  up  in  all  able  parishes,  it  will  take  away  all  aneh  drfnafy  and  aanal 
answeiay  and  then  it  will  be  tried  whether  it  will  work  or  not. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  civil  war,  which  at  the  tuae  this  pamphlet 
appeared  had  been  in  projnvss  for  several  years,  occasioiifid  nneh  dis- 
tress among  all  classes ;  yet  nianufucturing  and  meehaniod  industry 
had  taken  root  so  firmly  in  the  country,  that  under  the  oommoBvsalth  it 
was  quickly  restored  to  n  proai>erous  condition ;  4uid  the  pKOgreashre  in- 
crease of  capital,  as  conipured  with  the  demand  for  it,  is  indicated  l^  the 
fact  that  in  1651  the  legal  rato  of  interest  was  reduced  from  S  to  G  per 
cent. 

In  1662  there  was  puhschI  the  im|H)rtant  statute  in  relation  to  settle- 
ments, b3'  which  tho  niUHS  uf  the  hilM>ring  poor  were  practically  restricted 
to  a  residence  in  tht^  parinh  in  which  they  were  bom.  Up  to  this  time 
they  had  been  friH)  t«»  m^^k  employment  wherever  it  was  to  be  found, 
only  those  who  wen^  iinablo  or  unwilling  to  work  being  compelled  to 
reside  in  the  phMM*M  of  llii*ir  m^tMo.mont,  t.  a.,  the  places  where  in  case  of 
necessity  thoy  woi^e  ciiMiIimI  to  parish  relief.  But  the  act  of  IS  and  Id 
Charles  11,*  pn)vidiMl  aguiiiMt  the  ]M)ssibility  that  workmen  might  at 
some  future  t.iiiio  Immmiuii^  «'hargioiil>le  to  the  itarish  by  preventing  diem 
from  wandering;  Irniii  1  heir  iiNiial  places  of  abode, 'Uest  particular  par- 
ishes," says  K(h-n,  **«vhirh,  I'naii  tlu*ir  situation,  their  pnvilegesy or  other 
clrcuiiistanc««ri,  held  out  inviting  |iroH|HH;ts  to  new-comers,  shomld  in  the 
end  be  oveilMirciiiiKMi  with  p<Nir.**  iiy  this  act  it  was  provided '* That 
the  n«Hi(l«*n<ti^  in  a  parlhh  n(M*(*NNary  iii  order  to-  procure  a  settlement 
should  be  rednccil  t«»  forty  days,  and  that  within  that  time  it  should 
bo  lawful  for  any  t  wo  jiiMticPN  oi'  tho  peace,  upon  complaint  made  by  the 
church- wanliMiM  and  «»vi*rN4*erN  of  the  poor,  to  remove  any  new-comer  to 
the  iHirish  wIhto  Iii<>  was  Innt.  I«*gally  Hcttlcd,  unless  he  either  rented  a 
tenement  of  ten  pianuU  a  year  or  tsinld  give  such  security  for  the  dis- 
charge of  tlii^  purinli  when^  he  was  living  as  the  twojustiecs  should 
deem  sufllcieiit.'* 

^<  The  law  respect  ing  m^{  t  lenients,*'  says  Eden,  ^^unavoidaUy  ted  to  the 
commisHion  of  fraudN,  LM»t  U  by  |M)or  persons  who  were  desirous  of  obtain- 
ing settlements,  and  by  t  he  liarish  olUcers  who  allowed  tiiem  to  aoquire 
settlementH,  by  a  clauilestine  ivHidonco  in  the  parish  they  came  to ;  it 
was,  therefore,  enacted  by  the  Ist  of  James  11  that  the  forty  days' 
eontinuance  of  any  iiew-(!oiner  shoidd  be  accounted  only  firom  the 
time  of  his  delivering  notice,  in  writing,  of  the  place  of  his  abode  and 
the  number  of  his  family  (when  ho  had  any)  to  one  of  the  church-war- 
dens or  overseers  of  the  parisli  to  which  he  should  remove;  and  in  or- 
der to  prevent  parish  ollicers  ti*oin  collusively  receiving  such  notices, 
it  was  further  enacted,  by  the  3d  of  William  and  Mary,  that  the  forty 
days'  continuance  in  a  purisk  should  be  accounted  only  irom  the  pubU- 
eation  of  such  notice  by  its  being  read  in  the  church,  immediately  after 
divine  service,  on  the  Sunday  alter  it  was  delivered  to  the  overseer. 

While,  however,  the  legislature  thus  restrained  the  laboring  uoor 
from  obtaining  settlements  by  a  notice,  it  appointed  other  ways  by  which 
ft  person  might  gain  a  settlement  without  the  publication  of  a  notioe, 
namely,  by  being  charged  to  the  public  taxes  and  i>ayiiig  them  j  by  exe- 

4,Jj^|^oiigh  Charles  actnally  aeoeoded  the  thn»e  in  1660y  hie  r^jp  ie  offleiany  dKted 
nom  the  time  of  his  father's  death  in  1S49,  and  the  various  acta  of  nrliament  are  uom- 
h«red  accordingly. 
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ctitiDg  an  aotmal  oHice  in  tbe  parisli,  and  serriiig  in  it  a  ^'ear;  by  serv- 
ing an  apprenticefihtp  in  the  parish ;  by  being  lawfully  hired  into  any 
parish  for  a  year,  and  (as  a  subsequent  statute  requires)  continuing  in 
the  same  service  a  twelvemonth. 

As  luight  have  been  foreseen,  the  effect  of  these  regulations  was  to 
•  keep  large  numbers  ot  people  in  poverty  and  idleness  in  their  own  par* 
'  isties,  wben  employment  might  have  been  readily  obtained  in  other 
I  localities,  had  they  been  free  to  go  and  seek  it.    This  was  set  forth  iji 
the  preamble  to  the  act  of  1G97,  which  provided  that  if  any  person  coin- 
[ing  to  reside  in  a  parish  should  deliver  to  the  eh ureh^ wardens  or  over- 
seers a  certificate  under  the  hand  and  seal  of  the  chnrch-wardens  and 
overseers  of  the  parish  where  he  was  last  legally  settled,  aUowed  and 
)  subseribed  by  two  justices  of  the  iveace,  he  should  not  be  removable 
merely  on  aceonut  of  his  being  likely  to  become  chargeable,  but  only 
[on  his  becoming  actually  chargeable,  to  the  parish,  when  the  parish 
;  which   granted  the  certiticate  should  be  reipiired  to  pay  the  expense 
'  l»otb  of  bis  maintenance  and  removal.     It  was  uot,  however,  until  neaj? 
the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  that  the  law  was  so  changed  as  to 
jiUbrd  any  material  relief  from  the  unwholesome  and  senseless  restrio- 
tkum  imposed  by  the  law  of  .settlements. 
It  does  Dot  appear  that  the  reigns  of  Charles  II  and  his  immediate 
(unecessur  were  unfavorable  to  the  industrial  and  commercial  prosperity 
couDtry,  however  unsatisfactory   they  may  have  been  ui  their 
tl  aspects.     In  liWJ^  the  secoud  year  after  the  Restoration,  the 
|it^venue  from  customs  amounted  to  JC414,94G;  in  liJ88  it  had  increased 
I  to  £7^1,967.    The  intervening  perioa  had  also  been  marked  byaniu- 
I crease  iu  the  number  of  buiuUn^s,  the  consumption  of  luxuries,  and 
ItKhrr  iDdications  of  material  prosperity,    ISir  William  Petty,  iu  his 
I  l^ditical  Arithmetic,  published  in  1(*70,  says  that  the  number  of  houses 
when  he  wrote  was  double  w  hat  it  had  been  forty  years  before.    The 
royal  navy  had  ()oul»led  iu  the  same  period,  and  the  shipping  id'  New- 
twtle  had  increased  fourfold.    He  also  notices  the  increased  imports  of 
TIM  aad  the  general  improvement  iu  the  style  of  living.    His  contem- 
y,  Sir  Joshua  Child,  observes  that  in  1(588  the  number  of  men  on 
age  worth  £10,000  was  greater  than   tbe  number  worth  £1,000  had 
An  1C50;  that  iu  those  earlier  times  gen  tie  w^o  men  thought  themselves 

L*lothed  when  wearioga  serge  gown,  in  which  a  chambermaid  iu  1G8S 

"MNdii  have  been  ashamed  to  appear ;  aud  that,  besides  tbe  great  in- 
unsae  in  clothes,  plate,  jewels,  and  household  furniture,  the  number  of 
OMiohes  had  inoreased  one  hundred  foUL  How  far  the  working  classes 
ihaied  iu  these  improved  conditions  we  are  not  informed. 

Ihe  Ibllowiog  elassihcatiou  of  the  population  of  England  by  profes- 
*V^"^  €iootii>at»ion8y  4&c«f  lor  the  year  liSSS^  is  biksed  upon  the  estimates  of 
Gm^Mry  King ; 
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Ranks  Mid  profenioaa. 
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rataaas  la  tba  lav 
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Si  000 

t.MO 

401 000 

140.000 

lOkOOO 

40.000 

OQliOO 
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<000  !  Hililary    ^ 


FraakaMbn  aflka  bettar  aovt . . 
fVeelfegldeiaoftbalaaaertoti  . 


rwraona  ia  liberal  arte  and  acwnoes 
Shopkerpers  and  t 
ArtMaaa  aad  ka»d 


£400 
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00 
45 
84 
50 
44 
00 
45 
40 
80 
60 
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87.0 
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at!  000  ;  L»bariagpe<>aJ»andoaV«iiattts.. 

41k  090  I  Cutti«Maaa4pMVMa 

9\000  I  i\MuaaMi  *)MKr» 


4101000 


90.0 
l&O 
6.10 
14.0 


G«oand  amaga.. 


laio 


It  may  not  be  amiss  to  present  here  some  extracts  from  the  account 
which  Macaulay*  gi^esof  the  condition  of  the  English  working  classes 
a  ft^w  years  before  the  revolution  of  1688 :  "The  great  criterion,'*  says 
he>  ^^  of  the  state  of  the  common  people  is  the  amount  of  their  wages, 
and  as  fonrfifths  of  the  common  i)eople  were,  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, emploved  in  agriculture,  it  is  especially  important  to  ascertain  what 
were  then  the  wages  of  agricultural  industry.  On  tiiis  subject  we  have 
the  means  of  arriving  at  conclusions  sufficiently  exact  for  our  purpose. 

"  Sir  William  Petty,  whose  mere  assertion  carries  great  weight,  in- 
forms us  that  a  laborer  was  by  no  means  in  the  lowest  state  who  re- 
ceived for  a  day's  work  4d.  with  food,  or  8^.  without  food.  Pour  shil- 
lings a  week,  therefore,  were,  according  to  Petty's  calculation,  j&iir  agri- 
cuItunU  wages. 

<^  That  this  calculation  was  not  remote  from  the  truth  we  have  abund- 
ant proof.  About  the  beginning  of  the  year  1685  the  justices  of  War- 
wickshire, in  the  exercise  of  a  power  intrusted  to  them  by  an  act  of 
Elizabeth,  fixed,  at  their  quarter  sessions,  a  scale  of  wages  for  the 
county,  and  notified  that  every  employer  who  gave  more  than  the  au- 
thorized sum,  and  every  working-man  who  received  more,  would  be 
liable  to  punishment.  The  wages  of  the  common  agricultural  laborer, 
firom  March  to  September,  were  fixed  at  the  precise  amount  mentioned 
by  Petty,  namely,  4«.  a  week  without  food.  From  September  to  March 
the  wages  were  to  be  only  Ss.  6d.  a  week. 

^*  But  in  that  age,  as  in  ours,  the  earnings  of  the  peasant  were  very 
diflferent  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  wages  of  Warwick- 
shire were  probably  about  the  average,  and  those  of  the  counties  near 
the  Scottish  border  below  it ;  but  there  were  more  favored  districts.  In 
the  same  year,  1685,  a  gentleman  of  Devonshire,  named  Richard  Dun- 
ning, published  a  small  tract,  in  which  he  described  the  condition  of 
the  poor  of  that  county.  That  he  understood  his  subject  well  it  is  Im- 
possible to  doubt,  for  a  few  months  later  his  work  was  reprinted,  and 
was,  by  the  magistrates  assembled  in  quarter  sessions  at  Exeter,  strongly 

•  History  of  England,  Vol.  I,  pp.  ^^23-330,  Appleton's  ediUon  of  Maoanlay'B  works. 
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recommended  to  the  attention  of  all  parocfaial  officers*  According  to 
him,  the  wages  of  the  Devonshire  peasant  were,  withoot  food^  alx^iit 
5#.  a  week, 

"  Still  better  was  the  condition  of  the  laborer  in  the  neighborbood  of 
Bory  St,  Edmonds,  The  ma^stratesof  Suffolk  met  there  in  the  8prin^ 
of  1682  to  tix  a  rate  of  wages,  and  resolved*  tbat  where  the  laborer  was 
not  boarded  he  nboald  have  5s.  a  week  in  winter  and  G«.  in  summer. 

"In  1661  the  justices  of  Chelmsford  had  tixed  the  wages  of  the  Esser 
laborer,  who  was  not  boarded,  at  0*,  in  winter  and  7s.  in  summer.  This 
seems  to  have  been  the  highest  remuneration  given  in  the  kingdom  for 
agricaltural  labor  between  the  restoration  and  the  revolution  ;  and  it  is 
to  be  observed  that  in  the  year  in  which  this  order  was  made  the  neces- 
suries  of  life  were  immoderately  dear.  Wheat  was  at  70«.  the  quarter, 
which  would  even  now  be  considered  as  almost  a  famine  price.      •      ♦ 

'*  In  the  year  1680,  a  member  of  the  Douse  of  Commons  remarked  that 
the  high  wages  paid  in  this  country  made  it  impossible  for  our  textures 
to  maintain  a  competition  with  the  produce  of  the  Indian  looms.  An 
English  mechanic,  be  said,  instead  of  slaving  like  a  native  of  Bengal 
lor  a  piece  of  copper,  exacted  a  shilling  a  day.  Other  evidence  is  extant, 
which  proves  that  a  shilling  a  day  was  the  pay  to  which  the  English 
manufacturer  then  thought  himself  entitled,  but  that  he  was  often 
forced  to  work  for  less.  ♦  #  #  #  • 

^*One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  popular  lays  chanted  about  the 
streets  of  Norwich  and  Leeds  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Second  may 
still  be  read  on  the  original  broadside.  It  is  the  vehement  and  bitter 
cry  of  labor  against  capitaL  It  describes  the  good  old  times  when 
every*  artisan  employed  in  the  woolen  manufacture  lived  as  well  as  a 
farmer.  But  those  timps  were  paKt.  Sixpence  a  day  was  now  all  that 
could  be  earned  by  hard  labor  at  the  loom*  If  the  poor  complained  that 
they  could  not  live  on  such  a  pittance,  they  were  told  tbat  they  were 
(fi^  to  lake  it  or  leave  it.  For  so  mi«erable  a  recompense  were  the  pro- 
ducers of  wealth  compelled  to  toil,  rising  early  and  lying  down  bite, 
while  the  master  clothier,  eating,  sleeping,  and  idling,  became  rich  by 
their  exertions.  A  shilling  a  day,  the  poet  declares,  is  what  the  weaver 
would  have,  if  jnstice  were  done.  We  may,  thereloix\  conclude  that  in 
the  generation  which  preceded  the  revolution,  a  workman  employed  in 
the  great  staple  manufacture  of  England  thought  himself  fairly  paid  if 
he  gained  6*.  a  week.  »  »  •  #  » 

^  It  seems  clear,  therefore,  that  the  wages  of  labor,  estimated  in 
money,  were,  in  16455,  not  moi-e  than  half  of  wbat  they  now  are,  and  that 
there  were  few  articles  important  to  the  working-man  of  which  the  price 
was  not,  in  1685,  more  than  half  of  what  it  now  is.  Beer  was  undoubt- 
edly mach  cheaper  in  that  age  than  at  present.  Meat  was  also  chciiper, 
bat  was  stdl  so  dear  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  families  scarcely 
knew  the  taste  of  it.  In  the  cost  of  wheat  there  has  been  very  little 
cbsnge.  The  average  price  of  the  quarter,  during  the  last  twelve  years 
of  Charles  II,  was  50».  Bread,  therefore,  such  as  is  now  given  to  the 
inmates  of  a  workhouse^  was  then  seldom  seen,  even  on  t!ie  trencher 
of  a  yeoman  or  of  a  shopkeeper.  The  great  majority  of  the  nation  lived 
almost  entirely  on  rye,  barley,  and  oats. 

**Th©  produce  of  tropical  countries,  the  prodoce  of  the  mines,  the  pro- 
duce of  machinery,  was  positively  dearer  than  at  present*  Among  the 
eommodities  for  which  the  laborer  would  have  had  to  pay  higher  in 
1685  than  his  posterity  now  pay  were  sugar,  salt,  coals,  Ciindles,  soap, 
flbooB,  etockings,  and  generally  all  articles  of  clothing  and  all  articles  of 
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bedding.  It  may  be  added  that  the  old  ooats  and  blankets  weald  have 
been  net  evily  more  costly,  bat  leas  seniceable  than  the  modern  fabrics." 

Mr.  W.  T.  Thorntx>n,  in  his  work  on  <^  Labor,"  published  in  1869«  takes 
issne  irith  Macaolay  in  respect  to  the  advantages  wbioh^  according  to 
the  latter,  the  modem  English  workman  possesses  over  the  workman 
who  lived  in  the  last  days  of  the  Stoarts.  In  support  of  his  view  he  cites 
^^  that  most  minnte,  careful,  and  comprehensive  of  inquirers,"  Daniel 
Defoe,  whose  description  may  be  taken  as  applying  to  the  early  years  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  ^^  It  is  carious  to  observe,"  s^s  Mr.  Thorn- 
ton, ^^  how,  item  by  item,  as  if  of  malice  atbrethought,  he  disproves  the 
whole  of  Lord  Macaulay's  proofs. 

^^Althoagh  in  Yorkshire,  and  generally  in  the  Bishoprick  of  Durham, 
a  laborer's  weekly  wages  might,  he  says,  be  ouly*4».,  in  Kent,  and  several 
of  the  southern  and  western  provinces,  they  were  7t.,  9#.,or  10s»  Often 
when  ho  (Defoe)  had  wanted  a  man  for  work,  and  had  offered  U«.  a  week 
to  sturdy  varlets  at  his  door,  he  had  been  told  to  his  face  that  they  could 
get  more  by  begging,  and  ^once,'  says  he,  ^I  put  a  lusty  fellow  in  the 
stocks  for  making  the  experiment.'  Again,  he  represents  himself  as 
habitually  paying  six  or  seven  men  together  on  a  Saturday  night,  the 
least  lOs.j  and  some  30«.,  for  work,  and  he  mentions  one  man  who  for 
several  years  gained  of  him  from  ]6».  to  20s.  a  week  by  his  handiwork  at 
the  ^  mean,  scoundrel  employment  of  tile-making.'  Turning  to  manufac- 
tures, he  says  nothing  was  more  common  than  lor  journeymen  weavers 
to  earn  firom  1m.  to  30s.  a  week ;  and  he  appeals  to  silk-throwsters, 
whether  they  were  not  in  the  habit  of  giving  8«.,  d«.,  and  10s.  ^  to  blind 
men  and  cripples  to  turn  wheels.'  Then  he  speaks  of  ^  the  difficulty  of 
raising  soldiers,  the  vast  charge  the  kingdom  was  at  to  officers  to  pro- 
cure men,  the  many  little  and  not  over  honest  methods  used  to  entice  them 
into  the  service ;'  and  all  this  he  explains  by  the  ease  and  plenty  in  which 
Englishmen  lived.  If,  he  argues,  they  had  *  wanted  employment,  and 
consequently  bread,  they  would  havecarried  a  musket  rather  than  starve, 
and  have  worn  the  Queen's  cloth,  or  anybody's  cloth,  rather  than  go 
naked  and  live  in  rags  and  want ;'  but  he  that  could  earn  20s.  at  au  easy, 
steady  employment,  must  be  mad  or  drunk  when  ho  lists  for  a  soldier 
to  be  knocked  on  the  head  for  3s.  6d.  a  week.' 

^'  True,  the  high  wages  that  prevailed  were  not  always  turned  to  the 
best  account.  They  were  higher  here  than  in  any  other  country  in  the 
world,  but  whereas  a  Dutchman  with  20s,  a  week  would  be  sure  to  grow 
rich  and  to  leave  his  children  in  very  good  condition,  an  Englishman 
*  could  often  but  just  live,  as  it  was  called,'  might,  i^erhaps,  ^  hardly 
have  a  pair  of  shoes  to  his  feet,  or  dothes  to  cover  his  nakedness,  and 
might  have  his  wife  and  children  kept  by  the  parish.'  But  then  this 
was  caused  entirely  by  the  extravagant  humor  of  our  poor  people  in  eat- 
ing and  drinking,  for  they  <  ate  and  drank,  but  especially  the  latter,  three 
times  as  much  in  value  as  any  sort  ot  foreigners  of  the  same  dimensions 
in  tiie  world.'  If  it  had  Bot  been  for  the  ale-house,  eveiy  one  might 
have  lived  comfortably,  for  it  was  incontestable  that  there  was  ^more 
lubor  than  hands  to  perform  it,'  and  that  the  *  meanest  labor  in  the  nation 
aflTorded  the  workman  sufficient  to  provide  for  himself  and  his  fiuuily.' 

*^Not  even  Macaulay's  eloquenee  and  ingenuity  can  countervail  these 
atordy  affirmations  of  Defoe,  which  plaoe  beyond  dispute  that  there  has 
not,  unoe  the  earlier  writer  lived,  been  any  such  marked  cr  general  riae 
of  money  wages  as  the  other  imagined.  Besides,  money  wages  a  century 
0r  two  ago  werevery  far  firomrepresentiagao  accurately  asatpresenttke 
anm  total  of  tiieur  recipient's  reaooroea.  Aaonf  the  proeeedingay  lei^ 
or  other,  which,  with  whatever  motive  instituted,  have,  together  with 
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many  beneficial  results,  had  tfae  baneful  one  of  utterly  divorcing  the 
English  laborer  from  the  8oil,  the  mo«t  efficacious  have  been  iuclosur© 
billd,  whicli  did  not  coaie  mudi  into  fashiou  until  the  middle  of  George 
11*8  reigo,*  PreTiously,  whoever  wishetl  U}  build  himself  a  Cottage^ 
might,  without  much  objectioD,  squat  himself  down  on  ooe  of  the  many 
tracts  of  neglected  land  which,  scattered  about  on  every  side,  then  made 
np  a  foil  fourth  of  the  whole  area  of  the  kingdom  ;  while  the  ease  with 
which  rent-free  dweUings  were  thus  obtainable,  necessarily  lowered  the 
rent  of  other  dwelling's  of  a  similar  class.  Laborers,  consequenfly,  in 
rural  districts  had  to  pay  little  or  nothing  for  lodgings,  and  no  small 
portion  of  their  board  also  was  procurable  on  equally  easy  terms. 

**Tb€  peasant's  ganlen,  cribbed  probably,  like  the  site  of  his  cottage, 
from  the  wastC'^  supplied  him  with  roots  and  herbs;  on  the  adjoioiug 
common  he  had  grazing  for  a  cow  and  a  few  sheep,  as  well  as  for  pigs 
and  poultry;  some  neighboring  wood  or  heath  furnished  him  with  fuel 
Son  the  gathering,  and  he  was  lucky  if  he  lived  too  far  from  a  meer  or 
manh  to  allow  of  his  catching  an  occasional  eel  or  mallard,  as  well  as 
the  ague.  It  may  be  that  where  he  once  fed  a  flock  of  geese,  is  now  an 
orchard  rich  with  apple  blossoms;  and  that  the  fen  in  which  he  sasu^ed 
wild  fowl,  has  long  since  been  drained  and  divided  into  corn-lields  and 
turnip-fields  ;  ttiat  the  moor  where  he  cut  tiiif  among  the  fmze  bnshee, 
is  now  a  meadow  bright  with  clover,  and  renowned  for  butter  and  cheese. 
Bat  of  whatever  advantage  such  transtbrmationsmay  be  to  the  country' 
at  large,  to  the  poor  countryman  they  have  been  of  less  than  no  advan- 
tage at  all.  His  share  of  the  gain  resulting  fiom  them  is  a  miserable 
Mt-ofif  against  his  concomitant  loss,  for  what  he  has  gained  is  simply 
aeoeed  to  shops  and  markets,  stocked  more  abundantly  than  before  from 
the  augmented  produce  of  the  improved  hind,  while  what  he  has  lost  is 
all  that  the  same  laud  would  have  yielded  if  left  in  a  state  of  nature. 
It  waa  by  supplemental  aids  derived  from  land  in  that  state  that  the 
Torks^bire  hind,  when  earning  no  more  than  5^,  a  week  in  money,  was 
aevertheless  enabled,  as  we  are  expressly  told  he  was,  to  live  much  bet- 
ter than  workhig-men  in  any  of  the  manufacturing  countries  of  Ger- 
many, Francie,  or  Italy.  When  this  was  the  case  in  Yorkshire,  where 
labor  was  cheapest^  it  is  very  cert-ain  that  in  Kent  and  Sussex,  and  in 
the  southern  counties  generally,  where  agricultnral  wages  were  on  an 
average  twice  as  high  jvs  in  the  north,  and  were  supplemented  in  the 
Mune,mauner,  the  condition  of  the  laborers  in  husbandry  cannot  have 
been  one  which  their  successors  have  any  reason  to  look  back  to  with 
eontempt,^ 

The  apparent  discrepancies  between  Maoanlay'S  conclusions  and  the 
statements  of  Defoe  may,  perha()8,  be  explained  in  part  by  an  actual  im- 
provement in  the  condition  of  the  workiug-ctasses  having  taken  place 
betiween  1685,  the  year  to  which  Mr.  Macaulay's  description  refers,  and 
1704,  the  date  at  which  was  published  the  pamphlet  liom  which  Mr. 
Thornton  has  quoted,!  Mr.  Eogers,  in  the  work  heretofore  mentioni^d, 
Bays  that  the  mass  of  the  people  recovered  to  some  extent  during  the 

•Mr.  Thornton  does  not  here  bring  in  micHtioa  Cl!^  great  inclosiug  movement  of  the 
ifot^enth  century.  The  later  inelomtreH  «y  act  of  ParlianRmt  ar^  »  different  matter, 
ilMiiigh  oontribatiog  largely  to  the  game  r«fitiU,  namely  the  moooiioly  of  the  m>il  by  tho 
MWUmr^cy,  Macanlay  aays  thjkt  the  number  of  inelotinro  acts  pai^sed  aiuca  the  acc^fisiou 
<tf  Qeorge  II  to  tho  throne  exceeds  four  thouBaod,  and  that  the  area  inclosed  under  the 
mnthority  thereby  conferred  exceedSp  on  a  moderate  calculatiori,  fen  thoiiBand  sqnaro 
WoltM,  The  iuclo»ure  of  this  area  was  doubtleRH  a  de«4irable  thing  in  it«elff  bat  this 
SNgbt  suiBly  have  been  accomplished  without  tnkiag  it  away  from  the  peoplo  to  aa- 
IME  it  to  tli«  eatates  of  the  nobdity. 
j6M»f4Uww  no  charity. 
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nereoteeothoeDtoryfirom  the  depression  into  which^firom  various  (^anseSi 
ibef  had  (alien  during  the  sixteenth,  and  that  they  ^<  had  a-goldeo  age 
dnncfg  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth."  Whether  they  had  attained  a 
oondition  which  warranted  this  description  as  early  as  1704  may«  indeed, 
be  doubted ;  bnt  that  their  circnmstanoes  were  better  than  they  had  been 
at  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II  is  qaite  probable.  The  war  with 
France  which  followed  the  accession  of  Willianf  III  to  the  throne  in  1688 
occasioned  a  considerable  falling  off  in  external  trade,  the  amonnt  of  ship- 
pi  ug  clearing  ont wards  from  English  ports  having  declined  from  285,8U0 
tons  in  1688  to  174,791  tons  in  1G96,  while  the  value  of  merchandise  ex- 
jiortod  fell  in  the  same  period  from  £4,086,089  to  £2,729,520.  This  de- 
cline in  commerce  was,  however,  accompanied  with  increased  activity 
in  a  number  of  domestic  industries.  This  was  the  case  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  copper  and  brass,  silk,  and  the  finer  descriptions  of  glass,  which 
latter  had  up  to  that  time  been  chiefly  imported  from  France.  A  sword- 
blade  company  which  had  settled  in  Yorkshire,  established  a  prosperous 
business,  and  so  great  was  the  improvement  in  the  manufacture  of 
men's  hats,  previously  imported  in  large  numbers  from  Normandy,  that 
the  English  article  soon  excluded  its  foreign  comi>etitor,  than. which  it 
was  at  once  better  and  lower  in  price.  These  and  other  improvements 
in  manufactures  were  largely  promoted  by  the  influx  of  French  refugees 
which  followed  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  in  1685.  The  in- 
tolerant bigotry  of  Louis  XiV  drove  from  his  kingdom  nearly  half  a 
million  of  his  Protestant  subjects,*  who  were  among  the  most  indus- 
trious, enterprising,  and  intelligent  of  the  population.  Consisting  largely 
of  manufacturers  and  skilled  artisans,  they  carried  their  experience, 
skill,  and  artistic  taste,  as  well  as  a  large  amount  of  capital,  to  the  sev- 
eral countries  of  Protestant  Euroi)e  in  which  they  found  refuge.  It  is 
believed  that  not  less  than  fifty  thousand  of  them  settled  in  England. 
Voltaire,  in  his  Age  of  Louis  XIV,  states  that  a  part  of  the  suburbs  of 
London  (Spitalfields)  was  peopled  entirely  with  French  manufacturers 
of  silk,  while  thousands  of  French  refugees,  engaged  in  other  industries, 
established  themselves  in  the  suburbs  of  Sobo  and  St.  Giles.  Others, 
he  says,  carried  to  England  the  art  of  making  crystal  in  perfection, 
which  for  that  same  reason  was  about  this  same  time  lost  in  France. 
Anderson,  in  his  History  of  Commerce,  (Vol.  II,  page  569)  estimates 
the  amount  of  capital,  in  money  and  effects,  brought  into  the  country 
by  these  immigrants  at  an  aggregate  of  three  million  pounds  sterling, 
and  says :  ^^  To  the  French  refugees  England  owes  the  improvement  of 
several  of  its  manufactures  of  slight  woolen  stuffs,  of  silk,  linen,  paper, 
glass,  and  hats,  (the  last  two  since  brought  to  perfection  by  us.)  The  silks 
called  d  la  mode  and  lustrings  were  enlirely  owing  to  them  ;  also  bro- 
cades, satins,  black  and  colored  mantuas,  black  paduasoys,  ducapes, 
watered  tabbies,  and  black  velvets ;  also  watches,  cutlery-ware,  clocks, 
jacks,  locks,  surgeons^  instruments,  hardware,  toys,  &c.'' 

The  peace  of  Byswick,  negotiated  in  September,  1697,  was  quickly 
followed  by  evidences  of  increased  prosperity.  The  improvements  which 
had  been  made  in  manufactures,  and  the  new  industries  introduced,  now 
co-operated  with  a  revived  commerce  to  produce  an  era  of  increased  in- 
dustrial activity.  In  1697  the  merchandise  shipped  from  English  ports 
amounted  to  only  j&3,525,907.  During  the  first  three  years  of  peace  it 
averaged  £6,709,881  per  annum.  The  increased  activity  of  internal 
trafiSc  may  be  in  part  inferred  from  the  great  increase  which  occurred  in 
ih»  use  of  the  mails.    During  the  eight  years  of  the  war  the  revenue  of 

*  The  number  has  been  variottalj  estimated  at  from  three  hundred  thoosand  (o  one 
million. 
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the  post  office  Amounted  to  only  £67,222  per  annum.    Its  annual  revenue 

during  the  first  four  years  of  peace  averaged  £82,319.    Among  other 

c^i8e8  of  the  improved  condition  of  trade  have  be.en  mentioned  the  re- 

MUiuigt^  of  the  silver,  with  the  withdrawal  of  debased  eoin|  the  estab- 

inhmf  lit  of  the  Bank  of  England  in  1694,  the  enlargement  of  the  boands 

Df  n»ligions  toleration,  and  the  augmented  confidence  in  the  future 

WhuAt  arose  from  a  more  definite  settlement  of  the  political  conatitutioa 

jf  the  kin;:jdom. 

The  reign  of  Anne,  extending  from  1702  to  1714,  was  distinii^uished 

the  Huccessiful  military  ciimpaigns  of  the  famous  Duke  of  Marlbo- 

iogh.    Out  of  the  entire  period,  only  two  years  were  years  of  peace. 

It  doeii  not  appear,  however,  that  the  activity  of  internal  trade  and  in- 

luiitr^'  was  interrupted;  and  though  foreign  commerce  may  have  Ian 

;ui«ihed  for  a  time,  it  did  not  suffer  as  it  had  done  during  the  preceding 

^*igu.     It  was  more  swiously  crippled  during  the  earlier  years  of  the 

tMgn  of  George  1,  under  whom   England  was  8uece88ively  involved  in 

jietty  wars  with  various  states  whit;h  had  sheltered  the  pretender  to  the 

jliriti^h  throne.     There  are  evidences,  however,  that  the  country  was  in 

lit  prosperous  condition.     The  taxes  yielded  iucreaised  revenues  ;  money 

\%im  abundant  j  the  government  seldom  borrowed  at  a  higher  rate  than 

'  |M»r  eent.,  and  at  the  close  of  George's  reigu  in  17l*7  the  market  rate 

nf  interest  was  but  3  per  e^nt.    The  abundance  of  cai>ital  did  not  fail  to 

irouHc  the  cupidity  of  the  speculator,  and  it  was  during  this  period  that 

Ibe  fantons  South -Hea  hnbble  expanded  and  collapsed. 

The  following  brief  account  of  the  condition  of  the  country  during 
^lie  reign  of  George  II  {1727  to  1760)  is  glvQU  by  John  Wade  iu  his  his- 
jry  of  the  middle  and  working  classes: 

Of  the  tldrty-tbrRc  jearn  of  tbi»  king's  ^rovenmient,  only  thirte^^n  were  years  of 
irar;  tho  r«muindt»r  of  pt'iice,  prowperity,  and  ^reat  iptemivl  iiuproveiuenU*.    Ship- 
tit;    increiuied ;    agnculiure,    coniuierce.   iiml    the    mmiufa^tiiriui;   arts   flaaniihed. 
Jtr  DunterouH  iutkwiiro  tiots,  the  wivstu  limd»  wt^re  toclainw^t;  new  rottda  wero 
aod  old  nneH  impiovt'd ;  bridgcH   \v4;rtj  t^rected^  and  untULrous  rivers  Wldeoed 
h*peued  for  furilitatin^  intertill  coiiitiinuicatiou ;  vast  q nan ti ties  of  corn  were 
Uy  ti'X ported*    Tlw  balance  of  payments  Ln  retiiru  for  the  exceea  of  exportu  in 
Laud  other  coinmcKlitieti  kept  up  th»  circnialiou  almost  without  tbt)  aid  of  a  paper 
c^^ ;  commercial  iuteredt  ran  (Steadily  at  3  per  cent.    The  prioee  of  the  public  ae- 

„-_ H  rone  above  par,  bo  that  njiulslers  were  enabled  to  redace  the  annaities,  by 

[iffering  the  n^ual  aliernativo  to  the  ereditore,  of  either  the  payment  of  the  prlncipat, 
I  w  the  acceptance  of  a  lower  rate  of  interest. 

The  activity  of  national  industry  and  abundance  of  capital  are  evidencod  by  the  ex- 
ttDl  of  local  joiprovemeutttf  especially  in  London  and   Ediobnrgh.      In  Lnndoti  no 
rer  than  ei^ht  new  parishes  were  erected  between  the  ReFolutinn  ami  Ibe  end  of 
>  Teigu  of  George  IL    An  act  had  passed  iu  Queen  Anue's  reijju  for  the  hnildinsr  ^^ 
'  ^ditioDal  churches  in  the  metropolis.    The  extension  of  commerce  and  maniifac* 
»caiiaed  a  ^reat  aildition  to  the  iH>pulatiou  in  the  chief  seaU  of  industry  and  enter- 
I  io  tLij  (  Olio  try— iu  Mancbt'ster^  Oirniiegbauir  Liverpool,  Bristol,  Glasgow,  Leedji, 
iii*    One  source  of  the  genera!  proeperity  waa  the  growing  importance 
fci  -   tempations  held  out  by  the  colonies  of  North  America,    Alreatly  the 

^'oria  bad  become  the  land  of  refuge  and  of  hope  to  the  needy  and  adveuturoua 
pom  Eoglaud  and  the  continental  states.  In  one  year,  that  of  1729,  there  emigrated 
i  single  province  of  Penusylvauia  no  iewer  tbau  6,'20d  persons,  of  whom,  as  m  the 
[ig  p^trciiua  of  emigration,  the  great  mass  were  Iriiib,  ft>rced  into  exile,  aa  at  pres- 
high  rents  and  deetitution. 

In  the  following  paragraph  ^Ir.  Wade  mentions  a  few  of  the  leading 
improvements  in  agricnUaral  industry  introduced  during  the  first  hall" 
of  the  eighteenth  century: 

In  1710  the  wimiowiog-tnacbine   was  introduoed    from   HoJIaDd,  and  about  the 
•MS«  time  the  thrashing-machine  began  to  be  nm^  in  the  northern  parts  of  the 
IrftfDd.       In    1732  the  celebrated  Jethro  Toll   commenced   bis  exiioriments   on   his 
I  in  Berkshire,  but  thirty  years  ela|»e«.'d  before  tboy  excited  much  practical  atteo- 
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tbtn  and  befon  the  more  TalnabVe  pMta  of  hit  vystoni  began  tobaj 

gmt  agricaltoriBts.    He  iDfci^uciM  the  driU-huttbandzy  and  neoM ^;^—  ,.       ^ 

tntion  of  labor  and  arrangement  in  the  place  of  manuTe  and  fMlow  i"™'""^*^ 
land.  A  txitation  of  crops  and  tbe  unitization  of  tatnipa,  dkrtcr,  i^flpqii—iiia* 
fiald  became  more  icencval.  That  affricaltaro  wim  extetialne  Is  rtuwi  ii  ^1v  M^  .f> 
Illation.  More  UiMlwaademandetl  for  cnUivmtioD.  In  the  beUi0BHKMM^«T^ 
iam  III  not  a  siusle  aot  was  paiMed  for  the  indlosure  of  waatea  or  themiaing  of 
manbes.  In  the  e«inaUv  fightini;  ivign  of  Anne  there  were  omly  two  jawyii  iirg. 
bat  in  that  of  Gcorjre  t  the  number  wae  tw^vnty-^ix,  and  in  the  thirtf^lMe  ?■" 
leign  of  George  II  two  hundred  and  tweuty-«ix  wejne  passed.* 

The  period  under  cotisiderntiou  witnessed  the  birth  of  a  •■■■*»  of 
those  inventions  which,  alter  snocessive  imptOTementfl,  ^«e  *B*ined 
to  eflfect  a  revolution  in  mo8t  of  the  indnstrial  arts.    The  rerivirf  Gwek 
learning  had  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  modem  schbbn  eotain 
ancient  applications  of  the  iH>wer  of  fiteam  which,  ttifling  as  Ifcey  "vere, 
contained  the  germs  of  those  stni>endon»  applications  of  the  anae  fcree 
\nth  which  we  are  now  familiar.    During  the  sixteenth  andaeTCOteeath 
centuries  the  subject  had  occupied  the  minds  of  a  nnmber  of  medtawirian^ 
and  in  1663  the  Martinis  of  Worcester,  in  his  "Century  of  Iintetions,' 
announced  that  he  had  invented  and  oonstnicted  a  stean-maAnie,  1^ 
means  of  which  he  could  raise  a  column  of  water  to  the  heig^  rf  iorty 
feet.    This  was  improved  upon  by  Savory  a  few  years  later,  aadialCPO 
the  piston,  in  a  rude  form,  was  devised  by  l>r.  Dennis  Papia.    la  1705 
Xhomas  Newcomen  patented  an  engine  which  grndnally  came  into  reiy 
general  use  for  pumping  water  out  of  mines,  and  which,  after  saeccsBve 
improvements  by  Potter,  Beighton,  Smeaton,  and  others,  IbnDed  the 
l>asi8  for  the  famous  inventions  of  James  Watt,  the  first  of  whieh  was 
patented  on  January  5, 1760. 

In  the  year  1738  Sir.  John  Kay,  a  native  of  Burv,  in  Lancaohiie,  then 
^siding  at  Colchester,  one  of  the  seats  of  the  woolen  manufacture,  sug- 
gested a  new  mode  of  throwing  the  shuttle,  by  the  use  of  which  a  weaver 
^as  enabled  to  turn  out  nearly  twice  as  much  cloth  as  he  could  before. 
10  the  same  year  a  patent  was  taken  out  by  Lewis  Paul  for  spinning 
^^tton  or  wool  by  the  aid  of  rollers;  and  although  his  machine  was  uu- 
goccessful  in  practice,  it  contained  the  principle  subsequently  developed 
\yy  Arkwright  in  the  spinning-frame,  which  ho  patented  in  1769,  within 
^  few  months  of  the  time  when  Watt  obtained  his  patent  for  the  engine, 
iU  conjunction  with  which  the  new  devices  for  spinning  were  soon  to 
^ork  such  wonders,  t 

These  and  other  inventions  of  the  same  period  did  not  begin  to  pro- 
duce their  great  effects  upon  manufacturing  industry  until  near  the  dose 
^f  the  century ;  but  they  are  evidences  of  the  intellectual  eneigy  that 
marked  the  period  now  under  consideration,  and  of  an  industrial  activity 
«^bich  taxed  to  the  utmost  the  modes  of  production  then  in  use,  thus 
stiio^^*^^?  inventive  genius  to  those  elforts  that  were  soon  to  achieve 
ftnch  maguiAceut  triumphs. 

The  growth  of  the  cotton-manufacture  between  1097  and  1764  is  illus- 
trated by  the  following  table,  showing  the  quantity  of  cotton-wool  im- 

— T^hat  the  large  number  of  inclofture-acts  passed  during  those  two  reigna  is  «  «;^- 
,^„  *  of  the  flourishing  condition  of  the  couutry  at  the  time  may  readily^  admitted; 
w  we  need  not,  therefore,  infer  thi^t  the  permanence  of  this  condition  was  promoted 
^^\i.^InMnTM  in  nuestidn  To  brinjr  the  common  lands  under  cultivation  was obvi- 
^  ^^^."i^'f^Inf  llJJIir?^^^^^^^^  resources  of  the  country..  To  annex  thsm  to 

most  oon- 

patented  in  1770. 
In^TOaw^iSI'erSJ^PtonTnventedainaohiM,  «noe  known  "«  "« .»°'«J,^"*S„^S: 
Ito^ttoStloM  of  iikymgU'B  fr»me  and  Hwgreave.'*  jenny,  and  in  1785  the  poww- 
loon  «M  inTented  Vy  Cartright. 


It  will  be  seen  from  tbeso  figures  tbfit  the  exports  of  cotton  goods  in 
11741  were  more  tban  tbree  times  as  great  as  tbey  were  in  IGOT,  and  that 
fin  17C4  tbey  were  nearly  fire  times  as  great  as  in  1741,* 

Befoe,  speaking  of  Manchester,  in  bis  "Tour  tbrougb  the  Whole  Isl- 
I  and  of  Great  Britain,"  piiblisbed  in  1727,  says: 

Here,  ae  at  Liverpool^  aud  also  at  Frome,  in  Boniersetehir©,  the  town  is  exteudlDg  in 

snrfttisiug  maQDer,  bein^  almost  daable  what  it  %va»  a  fow  yeara  ago.      »     •     • 

rand  lUADufactnre  wbicb  bas  so  mueli  raised  this  town  is  tbut  of  cotton  in  nil  ita 

jea,  wbicby  Uke  all  our  otber  luaDufactures,  is  very  much  iticrt^a«ed  witbio  tbeae 

r  or  forty  years. 

An  article  in  the  Daily  Advertiser,  of  September  5,  1730,  andMvhich 
raldo  copied  into  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  says : 

I  mat!  of  acta  re  of  cotton^  mixed  and  plaiti,  is  arrived  at  so  great  perfeotioii  wilhln 
J  twenty  years,  that  wc  not  only  make  euonj^b  for  our  own  consumption,  but  supply 
ttr  colonies  and  many  of  the  nations  of  Europe.  The  benefits  aTisiug  ironi  this  branch 
wj  ftiich  as  to  etmble  the  uraunfurturerft  of  Monrboster  alone  to  lav  out  about  £3O|O0O 
I  f^uTf  for  many  years  past,  on  additional  biiildiii|5^.  Tit*  eoniijute*!  that  two  thousaad 
ew  botiAcs  have  been  built  in  that  industrioui*  town  within  tlieae  twenty  years. 

During  the  same  period  considerable  improvement  took  place  in  the 
anfactiire  of  iron,  and  before  the  middle  of  the  century  Lord  Dudley's 
of  smelting  iron  with  coal,  instead  of  charcoal,  was  successfuily 
led  on  at  various  points.  The  increase  of  production  thns  effected 
[led  to  the  nse  of  iron  for  purposes  to  which  it  bad  never  before  been 
upplied,  and  thus  stimulated  improvement  in  other  directions.  The 
iware  manufacture  steadily  grew  in  importance,  and  Birmingham 
and  Sheffield,  the  chief  centers  of  this  iodixstry,  rapidly  increased  in 
wealth  and  population.  The  various  operations  connected  with  this 
industry  were  carried  on  chiefly  by  hand,  but  machinery  was  used  in 
the  rolling  of  metal  sheets,  the  stamping  of  dies,  and  other  processes 
fieqairing  a  greater  power  than  human  muscle  could  apply.    In  the 


•  TImi  g^wtb  of  the  woolen  fnannfactnre  is  indicated  by  the  nnmber  of  pieces  of 
brbodclotb  miUed  at  the  various  full ing-m ills  in  the  West-Hiding  of  YorluBhiro  at  dlft'er- 
ma%  dAles  &om  1727  to  1795,  inclui»ive|  which  was  as  follows ; 
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makiDg  of  nails,  an  indnstrj  which  was  extensiTely  carried  on  in  the 
DeighlK>rhoo<l  of  Birmiogham,  it  was  not  nncommon  to  employ  the  labor 
of  lemaleS)  as  appears  fi^m  the  following  passage  in  Button's  history  of 
that  town : 

When  I  first  approached  Birmingham,  in  1741, 1  was  surprised  at  the  prodigious 
number  of  blacksmiths^  shops  upon  the  road,  and  could  not  conceive  how  the  country, 
thongh  populous,  could  support  so  many  people  of  the  same  occupation.  In  some  of 
these  shops  I  observed  one  or  more  females,  stripped  of  their  upper  garments,  and  not 
overcharged  with  their  lower,  wielding  the  hammer  with  all  tne  grace  of  their  sex. 


The  beauties  of  their  face  were  rather  eclipsed  bv  the  smut  of  the  anviL    Struck  with 
the  novelty,  I  inquired  whether  the  ladies  of  this  < 
swered  with  a  smile,  **  They  are  nailers.'' 


the  novelty,  I  inquired  whether  the  ladies  of  this  country  shoed  horses,  but  was  an- 


It  is  evident  that  the  growth  of  these  manufactures  and  of  many 
others  which  either  came  into  existence,  or  were  greatly  improved,  during 
the  same  period,  must  have  reacted  powerfully  upon  agriculture  by  fur- 
nishing an  ample  and  ready  market  for  its  various  products.  The  ad- 
vantages arising  fi*om  this  source  appear  to  have  been  eiyoyed  for  many 
years  by  the  farmers,  and,  probably  also,  to  a  considerable  extent,  by 
their  laborers,  before  the  landlords,  by  a  general  enhancement  of  rents, 
asserted  their  claim  to  the  increased  pecuniary  returns  obtained  from 
their  lands.  A  neighbor  of  Arthur  Young  informed  that  eminent  agri- 
cultural writer,  that  between  1770  and  1780  an  aged  relative  of  his  had 
iVequeiitly  expressed  surprise  at  the  rise  of  rents  that  was  then  taking 
placH^,  for  during  the  long  period  through  which  his  experience  extended 
llie  ronowal  of  leases  had  been  commonly  regarded  as  a  matter  of  course ; 
and  fUilier,  Hon,  and  grandson,  in  turn  had  occupied  the  same  farm  with- 
out Hucli  a  thing  as  an  increase  of  the  rent  entering  into  the  thoughts 
of  elthiir  landlord  or  tenant. 

To  this  fact,  in  (H)i\|unction  with  the  activity  of  the  various  industries, 
tli^  proHperity  of  the  working-classes,  during  the  period  in  question,  was 
donbtleMM  mainly  due ;  while  the  raising  of  rents,  the  extension  of  land 
nionoyioly  by  the  inclosure  acts,  and  the  disturbance  of  industry  inci- 
dent to  a  period  of  transition  in  the  methods  of  production  co-operated 
with  war  and  commercial  revulsions  to  produce  that  deterioration  in 
their  circumstances  which  occurred  in  the  latter  part  of  the  century. 
Of  the  improvement  in  their  condition  between  the  revolution  of  1688 
and  the  accession  of  George  III  in  1700,  an  indication  is  afforded  by  the 
fact  that  at  the  earlier  date  the  use  of  wheaten  bread  by  the  common 
people  was  mainly  confined  to  a  small  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  southern  counties,  whereas,  at  the  later,  it  was  used  by  about  five- 
eighths  of  the  population  of  England.  That  the  fare  of  the  laboring 
people  was  by  no  means  scanty  may  reasonably  be  inferred  from  the 
treatment  of  the  inmates  of  work-houses.  The  following  account  taken 
from  a  parliamentary  return,  shows  the  expense  of  maintaining  the 
work-house  at  Saint  Giles's  in  the  Fields  for  they  ear  ended  April  18, 
1727: 

Forbaking 2  13  4 

For  milk 59    1  3 

For  batcher's  meat 180    0  6 

For  cheese 81    7  2 

For  bread  and  flour 321    6  6 

Foroat-meal , 26    3  9 

Forpeas 0  10  0 

fyvbeer 161  12  6 

JPMr  fthop-ffoods 61    7  5J 

JPorherbe 8    9  6i 

IFflrmaokeiel 16  4 

903  18  3i 
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Considering  the  comparatively  low  price  of  meat  at  tbe  time  in  ques- 

on,*  the  amonnt  obtained  for  the  expenditure  above  given  nmst  have 

een  quite  liberal,  while  the  supply  of  beer,  then  worth  about  l|(f.  per 

lou,  was  large  enough  to  attest  the  generosity  of  the  managers'of  the 

tabhshment,  however  unfavorably  it  may  impress  us  in  regard  to  their 

udgment. 

The  bill  of  fare  of  the  inmates  of  the  work  house  at  Bedford  about 
e  same  time  was  as  follows : 


^Khe  same  1 


Broaldut, 


Bread  audoheedo 

Bmth 

Bread  ii&doh9U«e. 

The  uimo  as  Monday . 
Tbe  satoe  m  Tneddi^ 
The  name aa  Monday. 
Bread  and  Gbee»c», . . . . . 


DioHGT, 


Boilnd  b€»f  f  and  suet-puddilng. » , . . . 

Oobi  tueat  Ictit  OD  Sandaj 

Boikd  beef  and  a  liitie  muttoa 
and  imet  pudding, 

Tb«  iaooe  as  Honaay 

The  aamo  aa  Tne«day «.••• 

The  B&me  as  Mfiiidny *,..... 

EjM!tj-puddiii|r«  or  Oillk'poiTldge. . 


Snppor. 


Brem\  and  cboeae, 
JJo. 
Do. 

Bo. 
Do. 
Do. 
Broth,  (»r  bread  sad  cheeae. 


Hie  writer  who  furnishes  this  ioformation  farther  says: 

Their  breiid  is  whciit  dreBsed  down  and  made  into  large  lioiiaebold  loaves  by  a 
irr*fn4»D  in  the  hfitise.   Their  drink  is  be*?r,  turned  in  from  the  public  brew-boua©  at 
1  i^allon.     The  oversoers  do  aometinjefl  put  a  cow  U|>oii  tbe  common 
1 1  uothiiig  may  be  wasted  or  lost,  tbey  have  a  pig  or  two  broiijgbt  in 

i  ;j  ....  .i    vaab  aud  dregs,  and  fragments ;  which  when  well  growu,  ia  fed  juid 
Lied  for  the  hoaee.    They  have  also  a  little  garden  for  horba^  oinonti,  &c> 

Mr*  Wade  states  that  from  1720  to  17G0,  there  was  uo  material  varia- 

aon  either  in  the  prices  of  i>rovisioiis  or  the  rates  of  wages.    '*  Through- 

jt  tbe  whole  of  that  period,"  »ajra  he,  ^*  wheat  kept  Mteadily  at  from  32«, 

I  35».  the  quarter,  which  was  lower  thau  it  had  beeu  about  the  time  of 

le  revolution.    Wages  of  husbandmen  rosea  little  towjy?d  the  close  of 

|he  reign  of  George  11,  but  not  those  of  artificers.    According  to  lilr. 

Jarton's  tables  wages  in  Imsbandrj  were  in  1725|  per  week,  Bs,  M,  j  In 

^1751,  6g. ;  in  1770,7s,  M.^    Eden,  however,  writing  near  the  close  of 

^eighteenth  century,  expresses  the  opinion  that  in  most  parts  of  En* 

1,  except  in  the  vicinity  of  the  large  towns,  the  price  of  labor  had 

nearly  doubled  within  the  preceding  sixty  years* 

The  following  statement  shows  the  exiiense  of  niaiutatuing  the  family 

[of  an  agricultnral  laborer  in  1762,  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of  George 

For  irnok. 

f.  d, 

4,  dour,  oat-miml , 2  6 

jgreeoft,  beans,  peaa, fruit..*.** ....._ .,,.,  0  5 

L  6dL,  candles,  34.,  soap,24d.-. * „.., , 0  11* 

nH,batter»li(l.,che€fio,  5d...- 0  Si 

eL,n)Dtt6d.,i)mB, worsted, thread, &.C*, Id. *.,.,. .*,., *,*--  I  1 

[fSloibe«,repftirs,be<lditijHr,fthoefl 1  0 

ftlll, beet* fotcjticfl, vinegar,  spices **.**- 0  8* 

Total  per  week... * 7      4i 

An  these  are  actual  expenses,  they  indicate  the  mode  as  well  as  the 
^coat  of  living  at  the  time  in  question. 

^Aooordioe  to  a  table  published  fiirtlier  on,  the  average  price  of  nnittoti  from  17(M5  to 
1730;  WMB  ooly  1*.  Bd.  per  sttme  of  8  pounds,  or  2ld  per  pound.  In  174')  the  eaiue  price 
mui  fmXii  for  beef  by  the  viotualmg  oMce,  aod  foitr  yeara  loiter  the  suuie  meat  wad  pax- 
dtftfied  §01  lid  per  poatid* 
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The  following  statement  shows  the  contract-rates  of  wages  at  Green- 
wich Hospital  in  1760 : 

8.    d. 
Ca>TpeDter,perday ^ — 2      6 


Bricklayer,  p«r  day 2      6 

MaaoD,  per  dav * 2      8 

Plamber,  per  day ^ 3      6 


The  contract-rate  of  wages  for  artificers  had  undergone  no  change 
from  1729,  and  continued  withoat  variation  till  about  1795,  when  they 
suddenly  rose  from  28.  6d.  to  58.  per  day. 

The  contract-prices  for  provisions  and  clothing  in  1760  at  the  same 
hospital  were  as  follows : 


«. 

d. 

11 

6 

0 

1 

0 

H 

0 

3i 

3 

6 

4 

0 

4 

0 

4 

9 

13 

4 

£. 
Beer,  per  barrel 0 

Candlea,  per  dozen  pounds....  0 

Shoes,  per  nair..l 0 

onalc" 


Coals,  per  cnaldron 1 

Stockings,  per  pair 0 

Hats,  each 0 

Sait  of  bedding 0 

Coats,  each 1 


«. 

d. 

5 

7| 

6 

6 

4 

0 

12 

8 

1 

8 

2 

0 

4 

H 

1 

0 

£. 

Flesh,perowt 1 

Bread,  for  13^  ounces 0 

Batter,  per  poand 0 

Cheese,  per  pound 0 

Pease,  per  bushel 0 

Oatmeal,  per  bushel 0 

Salt,  per  bushel 0 

Malt,  per  quarter 1 

Hops,  per  cwt 4 

Mr.  Howlett,  in  a  pamphlet  on  "  the  insufficiency  of  the  causes  to  which 
the  increase  of  our  poor  and  of  the  poor's  rates  has  been  ascribed,'' 
published  in  1788,  maintained  that,  for  a  considerable  period  prior  to 
the  time  he  wrote,  the  rates  of  wages  had  not  kept  pace  with  the  rise  in 
the  prices  of  provisions.  An  expensive  war  had  brought  an  additional 
debt  of  more  than  one  hundred  millions  sterling,  and  the  increased  taxes 
thus  occasioned  had  fallen  in  part  on  articles  which  were  necessaries  of 
life,  even  among  the  poorest  of  the  people,  such  as  soap,  leather,  candles, 
&c.  Within  twelve  years  the  price  of  these  articles  had  increased  one-fifth. 
Wheat,  in  the  mean  time,  had  cost  thei)oor  man  nearly  6«.  a  bushel:  butter 
and  cheese  had  risen  three  half-pence  a  pound,  and  meat  a  penny.  The  gen- 
eral increase  in  the  price  of  these  commodities  he  reckons  at  one-fifth,  or  20 
per  cent.,  and  asks,  ^^  What  advantage  have  they  (the  working-classes)  had 
to  enable  them  to  bear  this  augmented  burden?  What  advance  within 
the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  has  been  made  in  their  wages?  Very  littie 
indeed ;  in  their  daily  labor  nothing  at  all,  either  in  husbandry  or  man- 
ufactures. In  some  branches  of  the  latter,  by  the  iniquitous,  oppress- 
ive practices  of  those  who  have  the  direction  of  them,  they  are  at  this 
moment  considerably  lower.  The  only  advantage  they  enjoy  more  than 
they  did  a  few  years  ago  is  in  piece-work.''  He  thinks,  however,  that 
while  this  ^'  augments  the  wages  of  the  workmen  it  shortens  the  dura- 
tion of  their  lives,  and  of  their  capacity  for  labor.*'  Extending  his  re- 
view to  a  somewhat  longer  period,  Mr.  Howlett  says  that  wheat,  "which, 
between  the  years  1746  and  1765,  was  only  328.  a  quarter,  was  almost 
fix)m  that  time  to  the  year  1776,  above  45$."  To  counterbalance  this, 
"the  rise  in  the  price  of  labor  was  very  little,  if  anything,  more  than 
twopence  on  the  shilling,  except  only  the  money  earned  by  piece- 
work, which,  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  was  not  nearly  so  general  as  at 
present." 

To  show  the  very  moderate  rise  of  wages  in  the  south  of  England, 
during  the  fifty  years  from  1737  to  1787,  he  gives  the  following  state- 
ment: 

Wages  per  diem 

1737.  1787. 

AgrUmlture:  d.       d. 

Laborers  out  of  doors,  in  the  conntry 10       12 

Threshers 9       12 

Laborers  oat  of  doois,  near  great  towns 16       16 
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Scribblers 14        15 

Shearmen 15        18 

Women  spinners 6         7 

The  wages  of  weavers  darlDg  the  same  period,  he  says,  had  been 
raised  ^^  about  2d.  a  day  in  the  coarse  trade  and  nothing  at  all  in  the 
superfine.'^ 

Below  are  presented  a  number  of  tables,  extracts  from  old  accounts, 
official  orders,  &c.,  illustrating  the  rates  of  wages  and  the  cost  of  living 
during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries : 

WAGES  AKD  PBICES  FBOM  1596  TO  1796. 

Table  I. — Showing  the  wages  of  servants,  laborers,  and  artificers  in  the  county  of  Chester  as 
fixed  hy  the  justices  of  the  peace  of  the  said  oemntv,  at  ike  said  city  of  Chester,  in  the  thirty- 
eighth  year  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  (A.  J).  1596.) 


p 

Wagea  by  the  year. 

WaMby 
the  day. 

Oooupatiun. 

With  meat 
and  drink. 

Withont 

meat  and 

drink. 

With  meat 
and  drink. 

Smith     t. 

£.s.  d 
1  11  8 
a    00 
1  10  0 
13  4 
3  13  4 
100 
1  10  0 
168 
1    00 
18  0 
130 
10  0 
16  0 
150 
1    60 
1  10  0 
10  0 

16  0 
18  0 
1  10  0 
1  10  0 
16  0 
1    3  4 
1    00 
1  10  0 
1    00 
I    68 
1    30 
-    1  10  0 
1    60 
1    00 

16  0 
10  0 
1    68 
1    70 
1    50 
1    &0 
1    00 
1  10  0 
1    80 
1    00 

15  0 
1    68 
1    00 
S    00 

£.s,  d. 
5    00 
5  10  0 
5    00 
5  10  0 
5  13  4 

3  10  0 

4  0  0 

5  00 
5    00 
4  10  0 
4    68 
4    0  0 
4  10  0 

3  13  4 

4  00 
4    00 
4    0  0 
3    00 

3  13  4 

4  00 
4    00 

3  13  4 

4  00 
4    00 
4    00 
3  13  4 
3  13  4 

3  10  0 

4  00 
4    00 
3  13  4 
3  10  0 
3  10  0 

3  16  0 

4  10  0 
4    00 
4    0  0 

3  10  0 

4  10  0 
4    00 
3  10  0 
3  10  0 
3  10  0 

3  50 

4  00 

£.  s.  d. 

0  0  9 

WlMelwiiefat 

? 

Mffl^rfgn*  . -  TT T  -T 

3 

\f Attnr  osrpfflitor.  • 

4 

gemot  orpcntw. .........:. 

1 

Jflin^r '..'..". T ,  T ,,.,,.... 

3 

T?fnirh  miifiin 

? 

PlMtpm*..... ...,. 

Scwyw 

a 

T-hni^mEkftr 

2 

Prkk-lftvnr ..     . 

f 

SSiSr 

Titer 

3 

Hatfr 

a* 

THraaker 

Tvaw..: , ,r 

w^Bilm-yii  a  Tgr 

•      m 

Csoper 

SmS  rr ™ "f                            " 

M«:.::ii::::::...;.. .. 11. .::::::::.. .■:"..::li:....: 

'Viikfir                                          . .      . 

UttSTfir         

^kuSn^n 

Dnr '.. 

WvSmi                          .' 

Tmen ,. 

Fevteran — 

Thj;^ 

Gtgren 

Catkn. *. 

S^iddlara 

TTmii  1  tm  ■ 

^HMnakon .''    *  . 

r£«-™          ,:..,..  ,  

Bwriwa,  (btnr-iiiakeni) ........,....,.^    ^^ 

Ftetdwn'. .'. ,]]..','.'.'.., 

AiTo«»'-bflad  maken ...^ 

Bafenban 

Cooka '...V.V.'.'.. 

lUKflbafhaabaDdry 

]io>w«n  of  fjaaa ...x 

Taakera...T 

If  owcva  of  com 

Servanta  of  tb«  beat  sort 

10  0 
10  0 
80 

3  10  0 
9  10  0 
1  16  0 

Scrrantaof  theseoondoort 

fierrsnt^  of  flkA  (biriil  qort 
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Table  II. — Showing  the  wages  of  servantSj  laborers^  and  artifieersy  as 
fixed  hy  the  justices  of  the  peace  at  Olcehamy  in  the  county  ofButland^  on 
the  2Sth  dap  ofAprilj  1610. 

Wages  pep 
anauDu 

£.    B.  d. 

A  bailiff  of  husbandry,  having  charge  of  a  plow-land,  at  least 3    12  0 

A  man-servazit  for  hnsbandrj  of  the  best  sort,  who  can  sow,  mow,  thresh, 

make  a  rick,  thatch  and  hedge  the  same,  and  kill  a  hog,  sheep,  or  cidf.. .  2  10  0 
A  common  servant  of  hasbandry,  who  can  mow,  and  cannot  expertly  make 

a  rick  and  thatch  it,  nor  kill  and  dress  a  hog,  sheep,  or  calf 2     0  0 

A  servant  who  can  drive,  ^low,  pitch,  cart,  and  thresh,  but  cannot  expertly 

sow  and  mow 19  0 

A  boy  under  sixteen  years  of  age 10  0 

WAOBS  OF  WOMBN-BBRVAKTB. 

A  chief  womafhflervant,  who  can  cook,  bake,  brew,  make  malt,  and  oversee 
other  servants 16    8 

A  second  woman-servant  of  the  best  sort,  who  cannot  dress  meat  nor  nmke 
malt,  but  can  brew,  &o 13    4 

A  "mean  or  simple  woman-servant,"  who  can  do  only  out-wcnrk  and  drudge 
ing - 0    16    0 

A  girl  under  sixteen  years  of  age 0    14    0 

WAGES  OF  BOLLBBS. 

A  chief  mi]le1^  who  can  "expertly  beat,  lay,  grind,  and  govern  his  mill"..      2     6    0 
A  common  miUer,  who  cannot,  &c 1    11    8 

WAOBS  OF  SHEFHBBDS. 

A  chief  shepherd,  who  is  skillftil  in  the  ordinary  of  his  cattle,  winter  and 

summer 1    10    0 

A  common  shepherd 15    0 

WAGES  OF  MOWERS  AND  HARVEST-FOLK. 


Occupations. 


With 
meat. 


Wtth- 

out 

meat. 


A  mower  by  the  day 

A  man  reaper ^., 

A  woman  reapw , 

A  man  hay-maker 

A  woman  hav-maker ' 

A  follower  of  scythes 

A  raker  of  barley  and  peas 

A  hedger , 

A  ditcher 

Every  other  laborer  ndt  before  set  down,  (harvest  excepted,)  sluJl 

have  from  Easter  to  Michaelmas 

And  afterward,  every  such  laborer  shall  have  from  Michaelmas 

to  Easter , 


5 
4 

3 

4. 
2 
3 
3 

4 
4 

3 

2 


d. 

10 
8 
6 
8 
5 
6 
6 
8 
8 

7 

6 


joiner,  per  day... 

QerB  approDtice,  per  day 

er  sawyer,  perday 

-Wright,  perday....- ,,,,,• 

eber,  per  day ,. -- 

"  hmaUer,  per  day .....,„, 

iM}llar*maker,  per  day 

masoQ,  per  day 

imason,por  day. 

r  carpenter,  per  day 

)  carpenter,  per  day  ..«....•.. 

itePe  apprentice,  per  day. 

ayer.  per  day .*.. 

ay  era  apprentice^  per  day  ,.*. 

r  or  slater,  per  day 

'  or  Blater^a  apprentice,  per  day. 

araer,  per  day......... 

yardener, per  day....... 

railor,per  day 


It  appears,  by  the  Iiigb  coBstable*s  catalognes  of  persous  hired  under 
the  statutes  from  W2B  to  1634,  that  tho  rate  of  Wiiges  for  servaata 
above  given  was  then  complied  with, 

Tajsix  III. — Shmoing  the  tmged  of  artificers ^  lahoren,  and  enrrants  as  fixed  hy  ihejmtkes  oS 
tkep«acB  at  CkeluMfordf  in  the  counttf  of  Eshcx,  on  the  8th  of  April,  1651,  "  oooofdiilf  Id 
tk€  true  meaniftg  of  a  Btatuie  made  in  ike  twenty-ninth  ytarof'the  reignof  Qmen  MUgiihethf 
l^rintf  a  tpeciai  regard  and  comideraihn  t<i  the  piicof  at  this  time  of  all  kinds  ofi^ictuaU 
and  apparel^  hoth  linen  and  woolen^  and  all  ether  netmsary  charges  ivkerewith  urUfimr^^ 
Uhifr$rBt  and  wrvantu  have  been  more  gricwualy  charged  than  in  timeit  pmV* 


<  a  tervuitfl  and  appnmiioe«,  above  tb« 

U--IH  ttiid  imder  eigbtecu ..,,.. 

rpentcr - 

rtrprntfT,  Jnnmoynieo,  and  servftiita,  «boT<> 

four  vo*Hi 

•\^  uDa  appreiitlceai  above 
four 

vvyi-r . .,-— 

wyer't  laborer 

nd  cliip-lM>iird  and  laths 

ijd  cartwrigbt 

i-bt**^"j*ir"i"!iir* 

:  rjjon  dbipwright 


By  the  (Iay 
/rotn  Mi&rob 
to  Septom- 
bflr. 


1    4 
4  to 
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Tabi^  HL—Showing  (he  wageB  of  artifioers,  lahoren,  and  terraiitf «  ^.— Continaod. 


Occupations. 


A  n  able  clenoher 

An  able  holder 

A  master  calker 

A  calkor,  laboring  by  lido 

A  oommon  calmer 

Amastcrjoinerorcarver 

A  master  Joiner  or  carver's  servants  and  apprentices, 
above  eighteen  and  under  twenty-four  yeais 

A  master  Joiner  or  carver's  servants  ana  apprentices, 
above  fourteen  and  under  twenty-four  years 

A  master  bricklayer,  tiler,  plasterer,  and  shingler 

Second  bricklayers,  tilers,  and  slaters,  above  sixteen 
and  under  twenty-four  years 

Their  servants  andapprentices,  above  twelve  and  under 
twenty-four  years 

Brick  and  tile  makers,  burners  df  wood,  ashes,  and  lime. 

Their  servants  and  laborers 

A  plumber  and  glazier 

Their  8er\*ant«  and  apprentices,  above  fourteen  and  un- 
der tiKonty-four  years 

Master  tliatchers 

Their  serrants 

Woodcutters,  ditchers,  hedgers.  thrashers,  and  all  other 
common  laborers,  (the  time  of  harvest  excepted) 

Loaders  of  com  ana  meal 

Knackers,  collar*makers,  and  armorers 

A  bailiff  of  husbandry 

A  chief  hind,  best  plowman. 


herd. 


carter,  shepherd,  or  neat- 


The  second  hind,  carter,  or  servant  in  husbandry 

Apprentice  at  husbandry,  with  board  and  clothes 

The  best  woman-servant, 'being  a  cook  able  to  take 

charge  of  a  household 

The  second  woman-servant 

A  dairy-maid  or  irash-maid 

A  chamber*maid 

Gardeners 

H^ymakera,  men 

women 

Weedersofcom 

Mowers  of  com  and  grass 

Alallower 

Baapers,men 


Bestloumesrmanolothiers.... 

Best  Journeyman  weavers  in  fine  cloths 

Second  Journeyman  weaver  and  clothier 

A  Journeyman  wool-oomber,  above  the  age  of  twenty- 
lour  , 

Wool-combers  doing  their  work  by  task,  for  every  warp* 

A  joonieyman  tucker,  fuller,  shearman,  and  dyer 

Tailors  and  hosiers 

Shoemakers,  cutlers,  smiths,  fkrriers,  saddlers,  spurriers, 
tanners,  and  coopers 

Millers,  bakers,  brewers,  butchers,  and  cooks 

The  second  sort  of  said  artificers 


ty  the  dav 
from  Marcn 
to  Septem- 
ber. 


10 
I'J 
11 
16 

10 
IC 
13 

14 
0 

18 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
16 
19 
10 
9 
18 
15 
{» 
14 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
14 

0 
0 
0 


By  the  day 
from  Sep- 
tember to 
March. 


By  the  whole 
year. 


0    0    0 
0    0    0 


3  10  0 

1  13  4 

4  0  0 

5  0  0 

0  0  0 
3  0  0 
SIO  0 
3    5  0 

1  10  4 
3  0  0 
810  0 

3  9  0 

4  0  0 

4  0  0 

5  0  0 

4  10  0 

3  10  0 

0    0  0 


8  10 

a  0 

8  5 
fi  10 
3    0 


3  10 
3  0 
1  10 


3    0  0 

0    0  0 

8  10  0 

8  10  0 

8  10  0 

8  10  0 

810  0 


t.d. 
0    0 


10  0 

6  0 

10  0 

10  0 

0  0 

10  0 

10  0 

10  0 

6  4 

10  0 

10  0 

10  0 

10  0 

0  0 

10  0 

10  0 

10  0 

0  0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
8    0 


•  Weavers  doing  their  work  at  home  were  lofl  to  make  their  own  agreements  with  the  clothier. 

WAGES    OF    ABTIFICERS  AND  LABORERS,  BY  TASK,  OR  IN  GREAT,  WITnOUT  MEAT  AND 

DRINK. 

£    9.      d. 

Phe  mowing  of  ao  acre  of  mss,  aft^rlaDd-measnre 0  18 

JTho  well-nukking,  clean-rakiDg,  and  cocking  of  an  aero  of  grass  ready  to 

carry 0  2  0 

The  reaping,  binding,  cocking  or  shocking,  of  an  acre  of  wheat,  rye,  or  mix- 

tlyn* 0  3  4 

The  reaping,  binding,  and  shocking  of  an  acre  of  barley 0  2  6 

Tlioxeapiiig,biiiding,  and  shocking  of  an  acre  of  oats 0  2  6 


*  A  mixtare  of  wheat  and  rye. 
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he  HBAping,  binding,  ftnd  shocking  of  an  acre  of  beoQs 036 

The  *' mukiijg  ^^  of  an  aero  of  pctikB,  vetoheBf  and  tares ,.  0    19 

The  mow ioK  <^*^*^*J  ^W5r*3  of  barley  or  oat« ,.. 0    12 

^^^bo  follower^nii^kjug  bauda,  raking;  and  laying  the  same  per  acre 0    1      0 

^^teiraehing  and  winnowing  wheat  or  rye p  por  qaarter ..  0     1     10 

^^Sliraahiug  and  winnowing  barley  or  oata,D«r  quarter 0    0     10 

Thrashing  and  winnowing  beans, peas,  and  tores,  per  qaarter 0    0    10 

Hawing  plank,  the  hnndred,  (six  Boore) 0    S      6 

&wlng  boards,  the  hundred. ,.-.*, 0    2      6 

litting  workj  the  hundred ,-..-, 0    2      ti 

^'   'fgJath,  the  hundred - 0    0      4 

J  pales,  the  hn  mi  red ..,,. 0     10 

J  clapboards,  the  hundred , 0     4      0 

>  making  of  a  plow,  nil  new  with  meat  and  driuk 0    16 

kjjodyiugof  a  idow,  with  meat  and  drink...--. .- ,  0    0    10 

"  og  or  bodying  of  a  plow,  with  the  liaiidle,  with  njcat  and  drink..  0     10 

ting  of  a  pair  of  cart-wheols,  without  meat  and  drink ,  0    8      0 

owing  of  all  the  etnlf  of  a  body  of  a  cait,  withont  meat  and  drink 0     18 

i  making  of  the  body  of  a  cart,  without  meat  and  drink o    ^      ^ 

lie  hewing  of  evt»ry  gang  of  follooB- 0    14 

The  setting  on  of  a  felloe,  without  meat  and  drink.. .....  0    0      8 

The  hewing  and  riving  of  eyery  gang  of  epoke-timber,  the  gang  contain- 

^K    ii)g2S 0     10 

^HMck  making  and  bnming,  straw  and  all  other  necessaries  being  provided 

^^F  per  thou eandf  (without  meat  and  drink).. 0    2      6 

^^blie  striking,  drying,   and    setting  on  piler,  every  thousand  tile,  without 

^F^  meat  and  drink 0    0    10 

The  whiting  and  nealing  of  every  thousand  tile,  without  meat  and  drink ...  01      0 

Tabus  TV, — Showinii  the  jcages  of  ariificers^  laborers^  and  servants  m  fixed 
hif  the  jmtwes  of  the  peace  of  the  county  of  Warucick^  on  Tuesday  newt 
after  the  close  of  Easier^  1684,  ^^aceordinff  to  the  laics  and  statutes  of  the 

realm  in  such  case  vmde  andprovided^  kaving  a  spedal  regard  and  con- 
sideration t<y  tJwpricts  at  this  Ume  ofmetumls  a^id  apparel,  and  all  other 
circumstances  necessary  t^  be  considered.'" 


Occnpatioua* 


By  the  day. 


With  meat 
and  drink. 


Without. 


A  master  mrison „ 

A  maeter  brick-mason , . --. 

THetr  servants  and  apprenttoes,  above  the  age  of  eighteen 

jttkn ---. 

^Mster  carpentors 

^Hieir  servants  and  jonrneymen,  above  the  age  of  eighteen 

fears 

reerrftDts  and  apprenticee 

irri^bte  and  ciul- wrights ...*._.-. 

•  bnck-layers.... ....**.. . 

[%leray  plaeterere,  and  shinglers. 

Haeter  plasti^rers , 

Their  servants  and  apprentices^  above  the  age  of  twelve  years . 

Haiter  thatchcrs ...-«-.....__.. 

Ilieir  servantfi *. 

Tellers  of  wood,  thrashers,  and  all  other  oommon  laborers,  the 

time  of  harvest  excepted 

[Hay-makers,  men...... 

i  Hay  •makers,  women.. 

Weedera  of  com ,... 

Kower^  of  com  and  grass 

" ".  raker  in  com  harvest 

apers,  men .*, 

'Keaiiera,  women .,., - 


0    6 
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LABOR  IN  EUBOPE  ASD   AMERICA. 


From  the  middle  of  September  to  the  middle  of  March,  the  wages  was 
to  be  one  peony  a  day  less  than  the  above  rates. 

WAGES  BY  THS  TBAR. 

£  8.  d. 

A  bailiff  of  hnsbandpy 4  0  0 

Chief  hind,  beat  plowman  and  carter 5  15  0 

BhepherdB 6  0  0 

Inferior  servant-man 2  10  0 

A  woman-servant,  able  to  mani^  a  hoQsehold 1  15  0 

A  second  woman-servant 16  8 

A  dairy-maid  or  wash-maid 1  10  0 

Table  Y. — Showing  the  wages  of  artifleerSy  laborers^  and  servants  in  the 
county  of  Lancaster^  asfioaed  by  the  justices  of  the  peace  at  Manchester 
on  the  22(2  of  May ^  1725,  ^^upon  conference  witii  discreet  and  grave  men 
of  the  said  county  respecting  the  plenty  of  the  time  and  other  necessary 
circumstancesJ* 

WAGES  BY  THE  YBAB. 

£    8.  d. 

Abaillffofhnsbandryorcbief  hind,  not  above 4 6  60  00 

Experienced  millers,  without  meat  and  drink,  not  above 10  00  00 

£xi>erienoed  millers,  with  meat  and  drink,  not  above 5  00  00 

Chief  servants  in  husbandry,  that  can  sow  or  mow  and  do  other  husbandly 

weU,  not  above 5  00  00 

Common  servants  in  husbandry,  twenty-four  years  of  age  and  upward,  not 

above 4  00  00 

Men-servants,  from  twenty  to  twenty-four  years  of  age,  not  above 3  10  00 

Men-servants,  from  sixteen  to  twenty  years  of  age,  not  above 2  10  00 

Best  women-servants,  that  can  oook  or  take  charge  of  a  household,  not 

above 2  10  00 

Chamber-maids,  doiry-malds,  and  wash-maids,  or  other  ordinary  servants, 

not  above 2  00  00 

Women-servants  under  the  age  of  sixteen,  not  above 1  10  00 

WAGES  BY  THE  DAY. 


Occupations. 


Best  farm-laborers,  from  the  middle  of  March  to  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber, not  above 

Ordinary  farm-laborers,  from  the  middle  of  March  to  the  middle  of 
September,  not  above 

Best  farm-laborers,  from  the  middle  of  September  to  the  middle  of 
March,  not  above 

Ordinary  farm-laborers,  from  the  middle  of  September  to  the  middle  of 
March,  not  above 

Hay-makers,  men,  not  above 

Hay-makers,  women,  not  above 

Mowers  of  hay,  not  above 

Reapers,  men,  not  above 

Reapers,  women,  not  above 

Hedgers,  ditchers,  palers,  thrashers,  d^c,  not  above 

Masons,  carpenters,  Joiners,  plumbers,  tilers,  slaters,  coopers,  turners, 
master  workmen,  not  above 

Masons,  carpenters,  joiners,  plumbers,  tilers,  slaters,  coopers,  turners, 
who  are  not  master  workmen^  not  above 

Brick-layers,  plasterers,  white-limers,  not  above 

Master  brick-layer  who  has  others  working  under  his  direction,  not 
above 


A  pair  of  sawyers 

Master  tailors 

Their  Journeymen  and  apprentices 


£  8.0. 
006 
005 
0  05 


04 
06 


00  6 
0  06 


0  10 
0  0  6 
0  0  5 


45 

I 


£  9.d. 

0  10 
0  0  10 
0  0  10 


9 

10 

7 

3 

0 

10 

10 


0  12 


0  1 
0  1 


0  I  2 
0  2  0 
0  10 
0  0  10 


ThreBbiDg,  winoowmpf,  or  fanning  a  qnarter  af  cats ...---. - 0  1  0 

Threshing,  winnowing*  or  fatiuiug  a  qiiartor  of  barley,  beana,  and  pejiae 0  16 

Tbreeliiugi  winnowing,  or  fanning  a  quarter  of  wHeat  and  r je .-.••  020 

For  hewing  a  gang  of  ftjiloes , ,.-*..  0  1  0 

Formoking  a  plow -. , 0  2  0 

Fdr  making  bricks  inoludmg  all  labor,  perthoimand,  (dixacore  to  the  hundred).  0  3  0 

Miners  in  a  Btandinc  dtdf*  for  24  baskets,  (one  t<»n)  .  ...«.....•»... 0  10 

Miners  in  a  gitting  delf,  for  24  baskets,  (one  ton) 0  13 

Favera,  for  every  square  yard,  (the  foundation  being  prepared  and  the  materialB 

©nth©  ground) -..,... 0  0  1 

The  order  of  the  justioes  provides  that  the  above  rates  eball  not  be 
exceeded  in  any  part  of  the  oouoty,  but  suggests  that  as  the  couDty  is 
eighty  miles  long,  the  work-people  in  the  northern  portion  of  it  ought 
not  to  demand  so  much,  but  should  **be  content  with  what  the  custom 
of  the  country  hath  usuaily  been,"  The  mayor  or  chief  officer  of  every 
corporate  town  is  ciiHed  upon  to  have  the  order  publicly  proclaimed^ 
and  the  sheriff  of  the  county  is  to  cause  it  to  be  proclaimed  in  every 
olber  market-town  within  the  county.  After  proclamatioD,  publicly 
and  solemnly  made  on  the  market-day  **at  the  height  of  the  market^'' 
a  legible  copy  of  the  order  is  to  be  posted  in  some  open  public  place  in 
each  of  the  said  market  towns,  and  *»the  wages,  rates,  and  allowances'' 
therein  established  are  to  remain  in  force  until  *'  an  alteration  be  made, 
and  such  alteration  afterwards  proclaimed."  In  connection  with  the 
order*  the  justices  publish  the  'Hlenunciations,  penalties,  punishments, 
and  rorfeiture^  whidi  the  statutes  appoint  to  be  inflicted  impartially 
npon  such  as  oppose  or  transgress  what  is  ordered,"  These  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

l8t*  As  to  artificers,  workmen,  and  laborers,  that  conspire  together,  con- 
eerning  their  work  or  wages,  every  one  of  them  so  conspiring  shall  forfeit, 
for  the  first  offense,  ten  pounds  to  the  King,  and  if  he  does  not  pay 
within  six  days  after  conviction  by  witness,  confession,  or  otherwise,  shall 
suffer  twenty  days'  imprisonment,  and  during  that  time  shall  have  no 
gostenance  but  bread  and  water ;  for  the  second  offense,  he  shall  forfeit 
twenty  ix>unds,  and  that  not  pai<i  within  six  days,  as  aforesaid,  shall 
softer  the  the  pillory  j  and  for  the  third  offense,  shall  forfeit  forty  pounds, 
aod  that  not  paid  within  the  said  time,  shall  again  sutler  the  pillory,  lose 
one  of  his  ears,  and  be  forever  after  taken  a^s  a  man  infamous,  and  not  to 
b©  credited.    2  and  3  Edw.  VI,  chap.  15. 

2d.  An  artificer  or  laborer  who  undertakes  a  piece  of  work  by  the 
task  may  not  leave  the  same  untinished,  unlesa  for  notimying  the  wages 
or  hire  agreed  on  ( or  to  do  the  King  service,)  without  license  of  the  owner 
of  the  work,  on  pain  of  imprisonment  a  month  without  bail,  and  tive 
|K)unds  forfeited  to  the  owner  of  the  work,  besides  his  cost  and  damages^ 
to  be  recovered  by  law, 

3d.  That  master  and  servant  may  know  that  no  servant  that  bath 
been  in  service  before  ought  to  be  retained  without  showing  a  testimo- 
nial that  he  or  she  is  legally  licensed  to  depart  from  his  or  her  last  ser- 
vice, and  at  liberty  to  serve  elsewhorej.  such  testimonial  to  be  registered 
with  the  ministerof  the  parish  whence  the  servant  departs,  and  subscribed 
by  tlie  chief  oflicer  or  coustable,  and  two  honest  householders  in  the 
towiL  The  master  or  mistress  retaining  a  servant  without  showing 
SQch  a  testimonial  forfeits  five  pounds;  the  person  wanting  such  a  tes- 
tiiDonial  shall  suffer  imprisonment  till  he  procure  it ;  and  if  he  do  not 
produce  one  within  twentyoue  days  after  his  imprisonment,  or  if  he 
low  a  forged  one,  to  be  whipx>ed  as  a  vagabond. 
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4th.  Ko  person  shall  pat  away  his  servant,  nor  any  leave  his  service, 
before  the  end  of  his  term,  and  none  ta  be  pat  away  or  depart  at  the 
end  of  the  term  withoat  a  quarter's  warning  before  the  end  of  the  said 
term,  unless  for  causes  allowed  by  one  or  more  justices  of  the  peace. 
Such  as  put  away  a  servant  without  cause  so  allowed  before  the  end  of 
his  term  forfeits  409.;  and  the  servant  refusing  to  serve  out  his  time  or 
departing  without  cause  so  allowed  shall  be  committed  without  bail  tUl 
they  become  bound  to  serve  according  to  their  retainer. 

5th.  The  person  that  gives  more  wages  than  is  limited  and  appointed 
by  the  justices  shall  forfeit  five  pounds  and  be  imprisoned  ten  days ;  and 
the  servant  retained  that  takes  more  wages  than  by  the  justices'  order 
are  limited,  to  be  imprisoned  twenty-one  days  without  baU. 

,6th.  The  forfeitures  are,  one  moiety  to  the  King,  the  other  to  the 
informer,  or  him  that  will  sue  for  the  same.  And  lest  these  penalties 
and  punishments  might  not  sulffice  to  keep  masters  and  servants  con- 
formable to  the  wages  limited  by  the  justices^  orders,  but  that  some 
secret  agreements  might  be  made  to  elude  them,  the  statutes  further 
provide  that  every  retainer,  promise,  gift,  or  wages,  or  other  thing 
whatsoever,  contrary  to  such  orders,  and  every  writing  and  bond  to  be 
made  for  that  purpose,  shall  be  utterly  void  and  of  none  effect. 

7th,'iEmd  lastly.  We  the  said  justices,  as  the  laws  in  this  case  do 
enjoin  us,  shall  from  time  to  time  make  strict  inquiiies  and  see  the 
defaults  against  these  ancient  and  useftd  statutes  severally  corrected 
and  punished. 


Table  VI/ — Showing  the  rates  cf  wages  paid  for  agricultural  labor  in  1768  at  various  places 
in  England,  toiih  the  distance  of  each  place  from  London, 


Places. 

Pay  per  week. 

Distance. 

Harvest 

Haytime. 

t  Winter. 

Mediom. 

Hfttfleld 1 

MUe», 
20 
39 
34 
37 
41 
49 

t.  d. 

13  3 

12  0 
15    0 
15    0 

14  3 

13  9 

13  0 

15  0 
15    0 

14  6 
13    0 
13    3 
12    6 

a.  d. 
9    0 
9    6 
11    0 
11    0 

8  6 
11    0 

9  0 
8    0 

8  0 

9  6 
9    6 

11    0 
11    0 

$.  d, 
6    6 
6    6 

6  0 

7  0 
5    6 
5    0 

5  0 
4    3 
4    6 

6  6 
4    9 
4    9 
6    0 

6      0 

8  6 

9  0 
9    0 
9    0 
6    6 
6    0 
4    9 

6  0 
4    0 

7  0 

7  0 

8  0 
8    6 
6    0 
6    0 
6    0 
6    6 

a  d-. 
7    6 

StfiVAIlAffA         .      .  .............••.■■<.•■•■>•••■•.... 

7    4 

Qfj^t^Y            ,      , -,w-T- ---- ----- 

7    3 

£[oiiiFhtoii   .---...................>•.•.>..■..•..... 

8    0 

Miltfm  .,.'. 

6    6 

WaDClfln        ............     ..T«*-rr T TT 

6    4 

0    5 

Aat^ck 

46 
47 
53 
67 

99 

US 
123 
134 
150 
155 
167 
165 
Wi 
192 
188 

185 

192 
193 
173 
168 
155 
•     200 

5    6 

5    6 

Ha)  e  Weston 

7    5 

Catworth........ 

510 

Ayohurch 

6    1 

Casterton 

7    2 

Paonton 

0   9   0 

7    0 

Poosen                 ....X                 X.  .....  ......  . 

11    0 
11    0 
11    0 
10    0 
10    0 
10    0 
8    0 

10  0 

11  6 
13    0 

11    0 
11    0 
11    0 
10    0 
10    0 
8    6 
7    0 
7    0 
7    0 
la    0 

9    0 

Cromwell 

9    4 

Drayton.....  ..................................... 

9    4 

Oantler    ,,.,,,,,-,T-T»-Tr.T.» t ^,t-,^ 

9    3 

7    S 

Ecolesfleld 

6    8 

WooUey 

5    3 

Kiddel.  *. 

6    6 

Wilbenfort 

5    0 

Hatton      

8    5 

HUby 

12  «    , 
13    0          13    0 

8    5 

StilliDfffleet    

9    0 

Holdemeas -. - 

14    0 
9    6 

12  6 
10    0 

13  0 

14    0 
7    0 
9    6 

10  0 

11  0 

9    7 

Howden  

6    5 

Thorne 

7    0 

Wentworth 

6  10 

Driffield 

7    7 
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Tabub  YL—Sluwing  the  rates  of  leagespaid  far  aifriouliurdl  labor,  ^o.^Continaed. 


Places. 


Teddlngfaam  . 
Kewton 

Kirby.f. 

KirUeathjun  . 

SobortOD 

GOIing 

Bookby 

FmniDgton . . 

KlBlin.T 

Swbton 

Cnikhill 

IHnby. 


Ajgarth. 
BaSy.... 


Goaworth. 

Morpeth 

Alnwiek 

BeUbrd 

Hellon 

Pteton 

Berwick 

BoUibnry 

Cambo.. 

Glenwelt 

Aioot 

Penrith 

Keewiok 

S»W 

Hobne 

Kabers..., 

Ganlang 

Onnakirk 

Alfajngham 

Ksotaiord  ..... 
Hofan't-Chapel.. 
StOD». 


Aaton , 

^H^ 

Ptnbore 

Bendawortii 

Horaton 

BflBtlDgton 

Henley........... 

Maidenhead 

Harmondaworth. . 
Kwwingtop 


Ayeragea.. 


Pay  per  week. 


Diatanoe.  Harreat  Haytlme.  t  Winter.  Medium. 


UftOe*. 
885 
990 
S95 
938 
960 
940 
964 
970 
960 
938 
930 
938 
939 
935 
940 
950 
979 
991 
310 
385 
395 
330 
340 
301 
990 
976 
996 


968 

946 

930 

923 

900 

180 

170 

158 

141 

117 

119 

110 

118 

109 

96 

85 

47 

35 

97 

16 

9 

17 


t,  d. 


14 
14 
10 

8 
10 

7 
15 
16 


10 

9 

6 

6 

7 

7 

9 

9 

10 

8 

6 

9 

9 

6 

10 

10 

8 

8 

9 

6 

8 

10 

10 

10 

6 

7 

9 

14 

9 

6 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

13 

15 

19 

14 

19 

19 

14 


10 


10  0' 
6  6 


7 
6 
7 
8 
19 
9 
8 
6 
6 
9 
6 
8 
10 
7 
10 
8 
6 
11 
10 
10 
9 
4 
6 
9 
14 
7 
6 
11 
11 
11 
11 
9 
» 
6 
9 
9 
8 
9 
9 


9  5 


6  5 


«.  d. 
9  9 
9  3 
7  7 
7  3 

5  11 

6  3 
6 
9 
6 
6 
7 
5 
5 
5 
7 
6 
7 
6 
5 
5 
5 
6 
5 
6 
8 
7 
8 
6 


0 
1 
0 
6 
1 
9 
4 
1 
6 
0 
0 
8 
9 
1 
7 
9 
9 
9 
1 
9 
9 

6  10 

7  7 
7  7 
7  7 

7  6 

4  11 

5  4 

6  9 

8  5 
6  10 
5  8 
8  7 

5 
0 
0 
3 
0 
1 
5 
6 
3 
4 
9 


7  1 


*Tablea  TI,  TIT,  and  ym  are  taken  from  Arthur  Young's  Northern  Tonr,  YoL  IV,  pp.  449, 447,  and  470 
t  Under  the  general  term  **  winter  "  Mr.  Young  inclndes  the  entire  year,  with  the  ezoepiion  of  hay- 
tlme and  hanrest,  to  which  he  assigns,  respectively,  six  weeks  and  five  weeks. 
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Table  Ylh-^SkowUg  tks  ymrhf 


•f  ikfftnmXdmmn  ^  fierm  mnwiifi,  mmi  a»  wtdfcly 


wages  of  women  emploped  in  /itld-wark  in  1768  «l  roriotw  pUeea  in  England. 


Plaeea. 


§ 

E 


•2 
6 


I 


I 

O 


I 


Biaby 

ScUlingfleet .. 
BoldenieM... 

Bowden 

Thome 

Wentworth  .. 

Drii&eld 

Kewton 

KanniostOD  .. 

Klibj 

Kiricleathain  . 

Schorton 

GiUiDg 

Bookby 

Fremington .. 

Kiplin 

Buintoii 

Cnikhill 

Sleoiogfard. . . 

Danby  

Atcarth 

bST. 

GMworth  .... 

Morpeth 

Alnwick 

Belford 

Hetton 

Featon 

Berwick 

Bothbury 

Cftmbo  . 


U 
11 
9 
9 
10 
8 
9 
li 
13 
Glenwelt 10 


£  9.d. 
IS  0  0 
II  0  0 
13  00 
U  00 
11  11  0 
9  10  0 
13  10  0 
11  10  0 
19  10  0 

8  0  0 
13  10  0 
IS  0  0 
13  0  0 
13    0  0 

9  00 
13  0  0 
11  10  0 
10  15  0 
13  0  0 
15  0  0 
10  10  0 
13    00 


113    0  0     7 


Aaeot  . 

Penrith 

Keswick 

Sbapp 

Bolme 

K*beni 

Garslang 

Onuekirk 

AitriDgham 

Boim's  Chapel . . 

Stone 

Bhenstone 

Aston 

Bagley 

Broomsgrove 

Penhore 

Bendsworth 

Horeton 

BensiDgton 

Henley 

Maidenhead 

HarmondH  worth . 
Kenoington 


Averages. 


0  0 
0  0 
00 
00 
00 
0  u 
0  0 
00 
0  0 
0  u 
0  0 
0  0 


10  10  0 
9  0  0 
9  10  0 
9    0  0 

10  0  0 
TOO 
8    0  0 

10  10  0 

e  0  0 

11  0  0 

7  10  0 
10    0  0 

8  0  0 

9  10  0 
10    0  0 

T  10  0 
10  10  0 

8  00 
7    7  0 

9  10  0 

10  5  0 

11  5  0 


8    00 

I  9    0  0 
;11    0  0 

II  11  0 

7  10  0 

8  10  0 
5  0  0 
5  10  0 
5    0  0 

10    0  0 

9  0  0 

5  10  0 

4  00 
00 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
00 
00 
0  0 
0  0 

8  10  0 
7  0  0 
0  0 
7  0 
0  0 
0  0 
7  0 
00 
0  0 
0  0 
3  6 
0  0 
0  0 
7  10  0 

6  0  0 

5  0  0 

7  0  0 
5    0  0 

5  0  0 

7  10  0 

6  00 
6  10  0 

5  0  0 

6  15  0 

6  0  0 

8  0  0 
8  0  0 
5  0  0 
8  0  0 
5  10  0 
5    00 

7  0  0 

7  3  6 

8  0  0 


10    8  6     6  11  0 
&£  9«.  9cU 


f.d.  £  9.6. 
0  0  10  0  0 
00  8  60 
9  0  0 
F13  0 
9  0  0 
7  00 
7  18  0 

6  3  0 

7  3  0 

5  0  0 

8  10  0 

8  6  6 
7    36 

6  6  0 

6  3  0 

9  00 

7  3  0 

7  13  0 

8  10  0 

9  0  0 
7    00 

10  0  0 
7  16  6 
7    0  0 

6  0  0 

7  3  0 
7  6  6 
5  13  0 
7  9  0 
7  13  0 

7  13  0 

5  13  0 

6  9  0 

8  6  6 
6  11  6 
6  6  6 
6    3  0 

5  6  6 

6  6  0 

4  10  0 

5  0  0 

6  6  6 

5  13  0 

6  13  0 

4  16  6 
6    8  6 

5  10  0 

6  16  6 

7  0  0 

4  18  6 
6  18  6 

5  30 
4  15  6 

6  10  0 

6  16  0 

7  30 


00 
00 
0  0 
00 

15  0 
0  0 

10  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 

10  0 
0  0 
0  0 

10  0 

10  0 
0  0 

10  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
00 
0  0 
00 
00 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
5  0 
0  0 
5  0 

10  0 
0  0 
0  0 

18  0 

10  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 

10  0 
00 

15  0 

10  0 
0  0 
0  0 

5  0 
17  6 

00 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 

6  0 


JB  $.4. 

,500 

5  0  0 

3  15  0 

4  0  0 
!  3  50 
i  3  0  0 

4  15  0 

5  0  0 
I  4  10  0 


£  f.  tf. 

I 

'440 
>  3  15  0 
'400 
;  3  5  0 
13  00 
4  00 
I  4  15  0 
!  3  10  0 


I  per  week. 


£  M,  ± 


3    3  0 


5  0  0 
4    0  0 

4  10  0 

5  10  0 

4  0  0 

5  0  0 
5    0  0 

4  10  0 

5  0  0 
5  10  0 

3  10  0 
5    0  0 

4  0  0 

3  10  0 

4  0  0 
3  3  0 
3  10  0 
3  15  0 
3    3  0 

3  SO 

4  00 

5  0  0 

3  15  0 
5  10  0 

4  14  6 
4  10  0 
4  4  0 
3  00 
3  10  0 

3  00 

4  10  0 
3  10  0 

3  10  0 

4  0  0 
3  50 
3  10  0 
3    0  0 

3  0  0 

4  0  0 
4    0  0 

3  10  0 

4  0  0 
4    0  0 

3  5  0 

4  10  0 
4  150 


<  4    00 

I  4    00 

3  10  0 

3  0  0 

4  0  0 
3  10  0 
3  17  0 

3  10  0 

4  0  0 
4    0  0 

3  0  0 

4  0  0 
3  10  0 

3  0  0 

4  0  0 
3  30 
9  10  0 
9  15  0 
3    3  0 

3  5  0 

4  00 
4  0  0 
9  7  6 
3  10  0 

3  3  0 

4  10  0 
3  17  0 
3  5  0 
3  0  0 
3  10  0 
3  10  0 
1  17  6 

5  10  0 
3  10  0 
3  5  0 
3  15  0 
3  10  0 
3  00 
3  15  0 
3    0  0 


5    5  0     3  19  0 


50 
0  0 
5  0 
5  0 
4  10  0 
4  15  0 


3    5  0 


4  19  0 

3  15  0 

4  0  0 
3    5  0 

3  0  0 

4  7  6 
4  17  6 
4    00 


10  0 
0  0 
00^ 
50 
00 
50 
86 
00 
4  10  0 
4  15  0 

3  50 

4  10  0 
3  15  0 

3  5  0 

4  0  0 
3  3  0 
3  10  0 
3  15  0 
3    30 

3  50 

4  0  0 
4  10  0 

3  13  0 

4  10  0 

3  18  6 

4  10  0 
3  10  6 
3  13  6 
3  50 
3  15  0 
3  10  0 
3  13  6 
3  10  0 
3  50 
3  5  0 
3  86 
3  15  0 
3  00 
3  76 
3  10  0 
3  17  6 
3  10  0 
3  18  6 

3  5  0 

4  10  0 
4  15  0 


3    9  0 


M.d. 


a  9 

7  6 

4  9 

4  6 


6    3 


«.d. 


3  3 

3  6 

3  9 

3  0 


4    4 


«.  d. 


2    6 


8    0 
3    6 


8  0 

8  6 

8  6 

5  6 


8  6 

3  0 

2  6 

3  0 


4    6 

8    3 
3    0 


8    6 

3    3 
8    6 


3    0 


3    0 


*  Under  the  general  term  •'  winter,"  Mr.  Young  inclndes  the  entire  year  with  the  ezoeption  of  hay. 
time  and  harvest,  to  which  he  aasigns,  respectively,  six  weeks  and  five  weeks. 
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Table  YUL^SIunring  the  weMg  wages  of  onerathee  in  ffoHoue  indusiriee  at  different  pUcee 

in  England  in  the  yeai^l7e8. 


Plaoea. 

Mannfactares. 

Labor. 

Bedford 

T4Mm 

(Women 4    8 

HotherbMn 

Iron,  potteries 

Girls 4    0 

Men 10    0 

Sheffield 

Platinir.  ontHerr. Sm 

'  Boys 3    0 

(Men 13    8 

•cWoroen 4   0 

Wakefield  

Clothe 

(Giri^ 3   0 

(Men 10   0 

<Boy8 1    9 

(CoUiers 11    0 

fMen 8   3 

1  Women 3   8 

I^eedfl 

do 

Ayton 

Alnm  T........T......,.....-.r.*-...........r 

Boys 5   0 

JGiHs 1    8 

Men 7    8 

Fremlij^lton  .,.--r 

Lead>mines 

(Men 7    8 

<Women 8   0 

(Boysandgivls 3   8 

Men 8   8 

Pnlinffton. . , .  r 

Hockahacks 

l*^f)vrMtle     .   

Colliers 

Men • 15   0 

rarliale 

Men 9    0 

Kendal 

Stockings,  cottons,  linsey-woolsey,  tannery.. 
Sail-cloth,  sacking,  pins,  shoes 

(Men 9   6 

<Women 3   3 

Children 9   0 

WarHn  gton  -... ,-t-,t 

(Men 8    7 

<Women 4   8 

(ChUdren 9   8 

Men 8  11 

Liverpool..-.. -. 

FnAtians.  chock,  hats,  small  wares .....  ^ ... . 

(Men 7    1 

-Women 5    4 

^Children 3   5 

CMen 9*8 

Women 8    8 

Men 7    8 

Women 4    8 

(ChUdren 1    0 

(  Men 9    0 

<  Women 4    8 

(ChUdren S    8 

BtixBlem 

Potteries i 

Newcastle 

Shoee,  hats 

Worcester 

Porcelain .  dores  .• 

f .  d 

Average  of  men 9  8 

Average  of  wcnnen -..    4  7 

Average  of  children .■ ». 9  8 

Table  IK.—8hamng  the  price  of  meat  (chUily  of  mutton)  at  different  dates  from  A,  D,  1596 

toA,b.Vi^^yinolueite, 

MUTTON. 

£.  t.  d. 

1596.  A  whole  mutton 0  18    0 

Afat  wether 0  16    0 

1597.  A  fore-qaarter  of  matton 0    6    0 

A  fat  wether,  in  wool 0  18    0 

Afat  Bheep ^ 0  14    0 

1610.  A  mutton  weighing  44  pounds  or  46  pounds,  the  stone/ (8  pounds)..  0  2    3 

A  lamb 0    6    8 

1618.  Alegof mutton 0  1  10 

Amutton 0  10    0 

1660  to  1690;  Mean  price  of  mutton,  the  stone,  (8  pounds) 0  14 

1700.  Live  sheep,  the  pound,  fkom... 0  0    2ito3 

1710.  Beef,  the  pound 0  0    l-Ar 

Veal,ditto 0  0    2t 

Mutton,  ditto 0  0    2 

Lamb,  ditto 0  0    2^ 

1706  to  1730.  Mutton,  the  stone 0  18 

1730  to  1760.  Mutton,  the  stone 0  2    0 

1734.  Mutton  at  Smithfield  market,  the  stone 0  0    9 
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Table  X.^SIuniimg  the  priee9  paid  hf  the  BriiUk  JleiumUiig  Office  far  hetf,porh,  and  butter, 
and  fir  C\€Mre  and  Suffolk  dueee^fiom  1740  to  1795. 


B«ef. 


Cvt. 


Ptrk 


Cirt 


Batter, 


Poaad.       FsHmd. 


n«, 

1744- 

1747. 
lT4i. 
1710- 
ITM. 
17M. 

iisa. 

11». 
17M< 
17», 

rm. 

1W7, 
173S- 
173, 

1701. 
17«. 
17«3. 
17«4. 
iTiS* 
1700. 
iTfiT. 
1768. 
J7«a. 
1770. 
1771 . 
177a, 
ITO. 
1774- 
1TI3. 
1770. 
ITH. 
1779. 
1170. 
1760  > 
17191. 
17®- 
17B3. 
17M. 
J7a5. 
17Sfi. 
1787- 

iTea. 

ITiO. 
171P0. 
17fl. 
17t9. 
17113- 
17M. 
17iS. 


£  f . 

I  3 
1  4 
1  4 
0  11 

0  le 

0 19  ^ 

1  1    31 
0  li    H 


If. 

9 
II 
9 

n 

s 

n 
u 

9 

n 


B  f . 

1 11 

1 1« 
1  la 

1    7 

1   a 
1   1 

I    4 
1    4 


3 


5 

? 

5  7-10 

s 


i3^m 


3 
3 


it 

II 

i! 

II 


3  7-16 


I 
I 
I 
1 

t 
1 

1  10    4| 
18    7 

t  a 

1    A 

1 13 
1 11 

1  6 
1  0 
1  10 
(•) 

8 

e 

B 
i 
8 


+1 

1 
I 
I 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1   10 

1    tl  11} 

1 13  n 


13  0 
1    5 

3  U 

It  e 

9  11 

Id    3 

4  71 
9  111 
3  111 
3    0 

IS    Ct  ' 

0  » 
17    0 

1  0 

rj 

5  0 


41 


7  11 
3  H 


5i 

5  9-10 

7 
71 


6 

4 

0 
0 

0 
0 
7 


S 
913-10 

3i 
3 


3f 
3 
31 
3| 

« 
4 
4 
4 

4 
3 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 


*  None  bought 


t  Beady  moDoy. 


KoTB.~The0e  prices  are  considerably  lower  than  the  price  paid  by  the  oonsnmer,  which,  in  179^  waa 
abont  Id.  a  ponnd  for  beef  and  mntton  :  they,  however,  show  the  proportion  between  the  pnoea  of 
dUlbrent  periods.    In  the  price  per  poond  fractions  less  than  one-fbnrth  are  omitted. 


FBOM  fiUZABETH  TO  GBOBQE  m. 
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Tabiji  ZL^'—Shawiuf  tkfipricm  qf  the^ndp^  article  qf  *tthttUt€n<x  in  1768,  a(  d^fwwi 
fUtcm  M  Aglamd,  with  the  di$Uincc  qf  cadt  place frtm  Lmidom, 


FlWMl 


H>iA«ld. 


Hmtghton  ■ , 
Bmnghton . 


Cii0l«rtoo. 


CroinireU  ,  - . , . 

Cutler.  ,.,.,. 
CoiH^Bliniiigli . 


WUlH!ii«&irl 

B&£t€I|l 


BWik 


^^ iirI1s«|.......... 

HciirdAii ......  ....,.< 

jLTD'llDd  WCDtirOtlll. 

Driffield. . ........ ,- 

Houuitvj 

Ne*ton„.. .-.-, 

KmiiuAgtcm ......... 

Kirbf...... -. 

Kirkleatluim.. .. 

^cbottoo  ...., 

Gilituf . 
KookW 


Tnu 

Klpiia. 

girliit«B.  .— 

SltndnMbnl  ^ 
LftAAl)^  ...... 

3a  OniMA  .  .  o  ■ 

Ajnwjck.... 

Bellas 

B«ttoo...... 

Eontoa...... 

Botlibvj... 

aicswdt — 


Pesritli ,. 

Kiswick. 


i^-. 


^ftbet* — ............ 

Oinlmut  ............ ., 

WAfrijICtOD. ...- 

linipool  .............. 

Attiismmi  ...«»*...... 

Saoto^rd 

SMB3«.Ch«pel  ..^ .... 
37«ir^t«UA  under  Ii»«. . 

SlM!*  «MIA  ,  -  .  .^ . . . . .  ^  . . 

Ba^j - 


47 

53 
51 
-m 
8S 
»i 

lU 
1S9 

134 
150 

155 

lei 

1«7 
IfiS 

17a 

190 

m 

IfS 
IBS 
1B5 

173 

lea 

155 

am 

sees 
ssa 

96Q 

«30 
SIS 
SD 

S3i 
90S 

aio 

550 


in 

iifl 

110 


ll 


976 

1 

S&l 

310 

335 

3tt5 

330 

301 

fiW 

aw 

9W 

1 

agfi 

t 

386 

308 

^ 

i 

140) 

1 

S30 

1 

as3 

1 

lea 

SQO 

i| 

m 

ITO 

]» 

Butter. 


7 

7 
.   7 


CbeflM. 


Mnlton. 


^ 


3| 


3l 
3i 
3 
34 
3 
3 

^ 

3 
3 

? 

3 

? 
? 

3 
3 

3 
3 

? 


BhI 


Vml 


PtJTk. 


*  Tlibta9  ZI,  Zn,  and  ZIIZ  m  tek«»  ftm  Artlmr  Yoong's  < 
pd4l9. 

11  L 


'Northern  Toar/*  toI  It,  pp.  494,433^ 
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Table  :U..— Showing  (he  prioet  of  (he  pHndpal  arttdei  qf  nthnttmee,  ^—Continned. 

FIJIOM, 

IHir 

taDf». 

Bread. 

Botter. 

Cll«<M. 

iCitttoa. 

Be«L' 

TnL 

Pork. 

k 

lie 

103 
06 
85 
IT 
35 

IC 

s 

17 

i! 

H 

Si 
3 

? 

J' 

:i 

3 

3 
3 

3 

i 

4 

4 

? 

4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
H 

31 

Pm^f^i 

r 

BfQflttfVftTtll         IT                     - 

I 

MoratuD  ».*->.  *----■> *,,-.,.- 

3 

3| 

Sen^ltigtoit ***.<••.--. .... 

Ifntdenheiid. - , 

HitfEUAWDrlli . ...... ..«.*....i*. 

S 

Kt^n^lii clou  *«...-.-.__.-.-.--.. 

Mimi » ^ ..-**-. . 

4 

Avera^t . ..,......, 

n 

U 

1 

3 

3     i       3 

H 

a 

Table  XU,— Showing  the  yearly  expenditures  of  vcorkingmcn  for  hou^t-rent,  fuelf  and  tfc^ 
wear  of  tools,  at  variovs  plants  in  England  in  1768. 


Places. 


Hatfleld 

fiteveoage  — 

OfBey 

Buoghton 

Hilton 

Wanden 

Brouffhton . . . 
Hale- Weston  . 

Catworth. 

Aycburrli  . . . 

Casterton 

Byten 

•  FaoDt4in 


House- 
rent. 


FoBsen 

Cromwell 

DraytoD 

Cantler 

Coney  Hbrough 

Ecclesllcld 

Woolley 

Wakefield    manu- 

facturcB 

Leeds  manafiictureB 

Kiddel 

Wilbersfort.. 

Hatton 

K.sby 

SUllingficet . . 

Howden 

Tbonie 

Went  worth . , 

Driffield 

Kewtou 

Knnnington 

Kirby 

Kirkleatham 

Schorton 

Gilling 

Rookbv 

Broagu  

FremingtoQ. 

KipUn 

Swluton 

Craikhill.... 
RIeningford  . 
Danby 


£  «. 

3  15 
9  0 
9  9 
9  0 
1  10 
9  0 
1  0 
1  7 
1  0 
0  3 
0  14  0 
0  19  0 
9  10    0 

0  15 

1  5 
1  0 
1  10 
1  10 
9  0 
1  10 


Firing. 


£  B. 
9    0 

0  0 

1  10 
9  10 
1    5 

0  0 
9  10 

1  10 
1  5 
9  10 


Tools. 


9  5 

9  0 

0  18 

1  0 
1  0 
1  0 
1  0 
1  10 
1  5 
1  5 
1  10 

0  IH 

1  0 
1  6 
1    0 

1   n 

0  18    6 

0  5    0 

1  10  0 
1  5  0 
1  5  0 
1  7  6 
15  0 
0  15  0 
0  17  6 


1  10 
9  0 
1  10 
1  0 
1  15 
1  0 
1  4 
1  0 
0  12 


10  0 

1    0  0 

1     0  0 

1  10  0 


£  9. 
1  5 
1  1 
1  10 
0  19 
0    6 

0  15 

1  0 
1  0 
0  8 
0    8 


0  14  0 

0    5  0 

0    5  0 

0    6  0 


0  5 

1  0 
0  15 
0  13 

0  13 

1  10 
1  5 
1     5 

0  10 

1  10 
1    8 

1  10 

2  10 
1  0 
1  15 
0  16 

0  15 

1  0 
0  0 
0  17 


0    5    0 


0  10  0 
0  15  0 
0    5    0 


0  5 

0  4 

0  0 

0  5 

0  10 

0  5 

0  9 

0  5 

0  3 

0  3    6 


0  3 
0  6 
0  10 
0  5 
0  19 


Places. 


Asgarth 

Raby 

Newcastle 

Gosworth 

Korpeth 

Alnwick 

Belford 

Helton 

Berwick 

Fcnton 

Rothbory 

Cambo 

Glen  welt 

Ascot 

Penrith 

Keswick 

Shapp  

Kendal  manufac- 
tures   

Holme 

Kabers 

Garslang 

Warrington  mau- 
nfactuHH) 

Liverpool 

AUriu);ham 

Knotsford 

Holmes-Cbapel... 

Ncwcastlo  manu- 
factures   

Stone  

Sbenstono 

As^on 

Hagloy 

Broomsprovo  . .  - . 

Pershore 

Bendsworth 

Moreton 

Itonsington 

Henley 

Maidenhead 

Hannondsworth  . 

KeuHinglon  

North  Mima 


House- 


Firiog. 


J  .. 


&  $.    d. 

0  15    0  i 

1  15    0  I 
1  10 
1  10 

0  10 

1  0 
1    0 

0  10 

1  0 
0  10 
0  15 
0  10 
0  15 

0  15 

1  0 
1    0 


10  0 

1  10  0 

12  6 

1    0  0 

1    7  6 


Averages. 


1  5 
I    5 

1  10 

2  5 

1  7 

2  12 

0  11 

1  15 

2  0 
2  15 
2  0 
1     5 

0  12 

1  15 

1  10 

2  5 

2  10 

3  15 
5  0 
3  10 


£  a. 
1  10 
1  5 
1  10 
1  10 

0  10 

1  0 
1    4 

0  15 

1  5 
1  0 
1  0 
0  16 
0  10 


Tooli. 


£  «.  d. 
0  5  6 
0    0    0 


0  9  0 
0  0  0 
0    0    0 


0    0    0 


1  10  0 
15  0 
15  0 

2  7  6 
17  6 
10  0 
1  10  0 

0  16  0 

0  17  6 
10  0 

1  0  0 
1    1  0 

1    3  6 


1  10 
1  5 
1  10 
1  10 
1  10 
1    5 

0  0 

1  5 
9    0 

2  10 
0    0 


0    0    0 


0  10    0 


0  7  0 
0    5    0 

6*i6'"o 

0    8    6 

"6"i""o 

0  8  9 
0  5  0 
0    7    0 

"o'l'i 


18    9       1    3  11 


0    7  11 


Tablk  Xlll.^Showing  the  yearly  value  of  servants^  board,  wajthing,  and  lodging  at  vari4fus 

pl€iC€S  in  England  in  17GH. 

£.  t.   d, 

Danby 8  13    4 

Ormskirk 9  0    0 

AJtringham 8  13    4 

Knoteford 10  8    0 

Stone 6  10    e 

Shenstone 9  0    0 


FROM  ELIZABETH  TO  GEORGE  HI. 
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£  t.  & 

H»gley 10  0  0 

Broomsgroye 6  0  0 

Beodsworth 12  0  0 

Bensiogton 10  0  0 

Average.. 9  0  0 

Table  "XIV,— Showing  theprioea  i^ provisions  in  the  hundreds  ofCdlneis  and  Car\ford,  im 
the  county  of  Suffolk,  England^  from  1792  to  1796. 


First  quar- 
ter 1798. 

First  qnar- 
ter  1793. 

First  qaar- 
ter  1794. 

First  qnar- 
ter  1795. 

First  qiuur- 
ter  1796. 

Saoond  floor,  the  sack 

£    t,  d. 
1  11    0 
19    0 
110 
4  13    0 
1  11    0 

0  0    4| 
10    0 
3    6    0 
3  16    0 

•   0    7    8 
13    0 

1  16    0 

£  8.   d. 
1  14    6 
1  13    0 

18  0 
IS    0    0 

1  13    6 
0    0    4i 
0  17    0 
3    4    0 
3  IS    0 
0    7    0 

19  6 

£    9.    d. 
115    6 
1  13    6 
13    0 
5    5    0 
1  15    6 
0    0    4i 
0  19    0 
8    5    0 
3  16    0 
0    7    0 
19    6 

£  9.   d. 

8    8    0 
8    6    0 
18    6 
6  15    0 
1  17    0 
0    0    4i 
0  17    6 
8    7    0 
3    8    0 
0    7    6 

£   s.  d. 
4    0    6 

Third  float,  the  sack 

3  18    0 

IMult,  bushel 

13    6 

Hops,  ow  t 

Bed^cwt 

8    6    0 

If  "t^OQ,  pOUDd T       -., ,,^^^^-. 

0    0    H 
18    0 

SoflMI?  cVaam),  0 wt 

JDerhv cheese  owt. .......  .............. 

8    8    0 

gOAp,  poQQd    - .. T    ,r- 

4    0    0 

€*.Ant\\rak.   <lnK«*n  TMiiTKln 

0    9    3 

ffOiilfl  theoknldroD  .TT--.r.--»r-. t- 

Bucter  the  firkin 

8    4    0 

PototoeSi  the  sack ^ 

Tabijs  XV.— /Sfcounn^  the  expenses  and  earnings  of  two  families  ofagriouUural  laborers  in  a 
manufacturing  parish  near  Carlisle,  Cumberland, 

No.  L— Fo 

or  persons. 

No.  8.-Six  persons. 

1798. 

1794. 

1793. 

1195. 

EXPENSES  BT  THE  WKIK. 
TtmAil  flnni*  or  ostmefU   .....    ..^....tt.  ^i-rr ^t. 

£  t.   d, 
0    3    4 

0    0    u 
0    0  10 
0    0  10 
0    0    Si 

ecu 

0    0    31 
0    0    6 
0    0    5 
0    0    li 

£    9.    d. 
0    3    6 
0    0    1| 
0    0  10 
0    10 
0    0    8i 
0    0    l| 
0    0    4 
0    0    7 
0    0    5 
0    0    1| 

£   »..  d. 
0    4    1 
0    0    8 
0    0    8 
0    0    6 
0    0    8i 
0    0    01 

£    9.    d. 
0    4    6 

Toaat  SP'^  salt          

0    0    B 

Baccd  <wp pork     ...................................... 

0    0    B 

T«^  flntrar  and  batter 

0   0   i 

goap         

0    0    M 
0    0    01 

Candles            ....................................... 

J£j]k            

0    0  101 
0    0  10 
0    0    8 

0    0  101 

"Potg^f^M^             •      .»»T^^ 

0  oir 

Thmul  and*  worsted _   _  _ 

O.OB 

Total  ner  week 

0    6    Oi 
17  18    1 

0    7    8| 
18  14  10 

0    7    Oi 
18    5    1 

0    7    9| 

19  7  ir 

Total  per  year ^.^,-^,,,- 

KASIONGS  PBB  WEEK. 

0    7    6 
0    14 

0    8    0 
0    14 

0    7    0 
0    8    0 

0    7    6 

Tyotnap       . .....TiT...TT...,T. 

0    8    0 

Children           ^ 

• 

Total  nerweek-.T ,-- 

0    8  10 
83  19    4 

0    9    4 
84    5    4 

0    9    0 
83    8    0 

0    9    6 

Total  per  year  ....■ 

83  14    0 

17  18    I 
8  10    0 
8    0    0 
8    0    0 

18  14  10 
3  10    0 
8    0    tf 
8  10    0 

18    5  "l 
17    0 
1  14    4 
1  16    0 
0    10 

19    7  10 

Kent    

1    7    0 

'Fncl—cnt^  wood,  and  i»«o-t- r r-, 

1  14    4 

Clothing          

8    0    6 

Tlirtha  bnriala  siokneiMi  ,-r ,,,---,,^ 

Total  oxpfluses ner vear. ........... 

34    8    1 
88  19    4 

85  14  10 
34    5    4 

33    3    5 
83    8    0 

84    9    B 

Total  eamhin  ner  vear -i 

84  14    • 

Snmlna.  /4.  •)  deflisienoT.  f— I...*... 

-18    9 

-19    6 

+  0    4    7 

+  0    4  10 

KoTB.— No.  1  Is  a  dscent  fiMnlly,  living  well,  and  manssing  eoonomically ;  the  man  35.  woman  30^ 
ckOdrsn  nnder  7  years  of  age.  No.  1^  ths  man  35  yean,  wUb  the  some,  and  four  small  ohildien ;  often 
ia  great  distress. 
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Tablb  XVl.—Skawing  ihe  expenMS  and  eaminga  of  two  familieBof  agriafiUmral  Uboren  at 
Buckden,  in  Hnntingdonahire, 


Na  l.—Fonr  persona. 

1709. 

179S-'96. 

1793. 

1795-*96. 

SXPKM0B8  FEB  WEEK. 
TlrMul  flnnr   (Vf  AA4:in aaI   .................... 

A    8,0. 
0    3  10 
0    10 
0    0  .9 
0    0    li 
0    0    9 

A    f.  d. 
0    9    Si 
0    14* 
0    1    Oi 
0    0    94 
0    0    3 
0    0    9 
0    0    6 
0    0    3i 

£    f.  4. 
0    510 

£    9.d, 
0    4  lOi 

TWmwi  or  othor  meat 

IVa.  ■noni'p  And  hnttAP 

0    0    9 
0    0    1| 
0    0    9 
0    0    91 

0    10 

fioAiiAndblae 

0    0    1^ 
0    0    3 

^^|PMIU  UtUO.. -••■•• • • 

Csndiefl •••'- 

7oMt  Mid  salt •• .,..T»..... ......... 

0    0    3 

ChMfle........ 

0    0    4 
0    0    9i 

Beer  

pyytfttoet       

0    0    6 

'riiTCWif  Mill  vomted  ......«r«**-rTT..t.. ........ ...... 

0    0    Oi 

0    0    Of 

0    0    li 

0    0    1| 

Tntftl  nor  week 

0    6    51 
16  16  11 

0    6    3i 
16    7    9 

0    5    9i 
18  13    9 

0    7    91 

18  15  11 

Total  per  year  ^ ^ ^^ 

BABKIXOB  FEB  WEEK. 

If im.  fivAraire  .,^^t-- 

0    7    4 
0    0    5 
0    0  10 

0    7    4 
0    0    5 
0    0  10 

0    7   8 
0    1    » 

8    7    3 

vv onan  avanure  .................................... 

0    19 

Cbildien,  avera^ 

Total  earainn  Dcr  week. .............. ........ 

0    8    7 
99  19    4 

0    8    7 
29  19    4 

0    8.  5 
91  n   8 

0    8    5 

Total  «n.rfiiiiir«  •nflT ftnnnm ..,...,, , 

21  17    6 

sznauBs  feb  Amux. 
Proviaiona  aa  above. .* 

16  16  11 
9    9    0 
9    3    0 
1    5    0 
9  18    0 
0    9    0 

16    7    9 
9    9    0 
9    8    0 
1  10    0 
3    5    0 
0    9    0 

18  13    9 
9    7    0 

18  15  11 

Bent 

9    7    0 

Fad 

Shoea              

16    0 
3    0    0 
1    1    0 

1  11    6 

Other  clothes  and  fumitnre 

3  11    0 

"Rirtha.  hnriftU    ■tnlrnflnw-  .,-,..,,-,,---„--, , , 

110 

Total  exnenses ner  vear 

95  13  11 
99  19    4 

96    1    9 
99  19    4 

96    7    9 
21  17    8 

*    97    8    5 

Total  earnings  per  year 

21  17    8 

Snmlas.  ^4- :)  deficiency.  (—) 

-3    17 

-3    8    8 

-4  10    1 

—5    8    9 

l^OTB.— The  parish  allows  barley  at  3«.  the  Winchester  boshel.  Eren  with  this  indulgeiioe  Hd  2  Hvo 
afanoat  entirely  on  barley,  water,  and  a  few  potatoes. 

Ko.  1.— Man  and  wife  nnder  40,  boy  16  years,  and  a  baby.  This  man,  as  well  as  No.  2,  la  a  ahepberd, 
aBd  thofr  wages  are  lower  than  those  of  other  laborers.  They  make  up  their  deficienoioe  by  kie^teg 
two  pigs  and  cnlttrating  a  little  garden. 

'  Ka  9.— Man  and  wife  under  middle  age.  girl  11.  boy  9,  girl  6,  girl  9|,  a  boy  at  service.  Boring  last 
vear  the  family  received  U.  a  week  from  the  pariah. 


Table  XVll,—Showing  ihe  ejcuenws  and  earnings  of  three  families  of  agrieuUural  Uihorers 
at  Chpahill,  in  Bedfordshire^  England^  in  1795. 


Expenses  by  the  week. 


No.  1.— Four 
persons. 


No.  9.-.8iz 
persona. 


No.  S.— Six 
persona. 


Bread,  floor,  or  oat-meal 

Baoon  or  other  moat 

Teait  and  salt 

Thread  andwcrsted 

Tea^  aogar,  and  batter . 

Soap 

QMfiea 

sis  . 

koe« 

Total  per  week 
Total  per  year. 


4   0 

0  0 
0  3 
0  1 
0  10 
0    u 


0    7  11 
90  11    8 


0  19    4i 
38    2    5 


0  lOi 
0  5 
0  5 
0  0 
0  7 
0    0 


0  11    8| 
30    810 


Tabuh  XVH^—^iou^ing  the  ^pfna^  and  eaminga  of  three  familiea  (^  affriculUral  lah>ren 
al  Clop#hill^  in  Ikd/ordtthinSf  M^glan^f  in  l795.-^on tinned. 


Sxpenset  by  Uie  week. 


Ko.  1.— Four 

pefflODB, 


No.   a.-filx 


KiJ-   3.-Six 


lABSINGS  rSS  WEEK. 

HEiui,  ftTCTast....... 

WooiAQ,  arengiB ...,...». 

[  CMIdr«a, tkvem^e..., « , 

Total  |n?r  week.. 

Total  pcrywtf , 

KXPEicast  FXK  Axmm.. 

For  pnOTUlotu,  MftboTV..... 

For  pent-..- -..».... 

For  wood. 

Fkv^  cloibiitg .,.....%.««........... 

For  liekueM 

Total  expense*  per  flnniim 

Total  iMiruliigs  per  aujinm. 

Detdtnef* ., 


0  T  e 
0   I    « 

0    0    0 


0  »  0 
D  0  0 
D    2    6 


0  7  6 
0  1  6 
0    4    0 


0    0    0 
S3    e    0 


0  Id  e 

27    e    0 


0  13    0 
33  10    0 


30  U  6 

1  15  0 

1  10  0 

1  11  6 

0    ^  (} 


32    a  fi 

1  10  0 

0  13  0 

1  11  6 
0    5  0 


30  8  10 
I  10  0 
1  19  6 
9  9  0 
0    &    0 


g 


13    % 

3    U 


ao  1  11 

fi7    6    0 


35  18    « 

n  19  0 


*2    5    3 


a  13  u 


3    3    4 


*  HAFTMt  carQinga  dot  Included ;  tbey  go  a  greAt  woy  tuwfkrd  niaki])^  ap  dedcbucleft. 

Ko.  I.— Eldeat  child,  3  ycara ;  joan^eit  n  bnbj. 

J7o.  ft,*-OuiT  girl  10,  BccoDd  6 ;  two  others  under  5  yeiin.  Thta  liLmily  bst  n  larj^  gaMoa  iind  keep« 
ft  ttlg.    Tli«  parish  allowa  tr  a  week. 

»c.  3,-^Emeiit  iclrl  13,  otbcr  girl  10,  two  Voya  nxider  5  yoftDS.  Tbe  laborer  In  ntlowed  bybla  tQiuier 
barley  at  3«.  buiib«l. 

BXTBACTS  FROM  TUB  HALLIWELL  COLLECTION  OF  HA^^JSCRIPTS, 

Below  are  preseiited  a  few  extracts  from  a  large  eollection  of  bills, 
acconutB,  and  inventories,  illustrating  tbe  history  of  prices  between  the 
yean*  1650  and  1750,  presented  to  the  Smitbsonitm  Institution  iii  1852, 
by  James  Oreliard  Hitlliwell,  esq.,  of  Brixton  HiHj  near  London,  and 
now  embraced  in  tbe  Library  of  Congress.  Tlie  collection  comprises 
abont  seven  thousand  separate  doctimeiits,  bound  in  fifty- four  volumes, 
and  intended  as  materials  lor  a  prqjected  work  on  the  history  of  priceo, 
The  deeigrti  of  preparing  such  a  work  having  been  abandoned^  the  col- 
lector of  these  valuable  manuscripts  presented  them  **  to  tbe  people  of 
the  United  States,  who,  beyond  all  others,^'  says  he,  **are  most  likely  to 
prodooe  a  writer  on  the  history  of  commerce  willing  to  make  use  of 
materials  which  will  strikingly  illustrate  the  immense  commercial  prog- 
ress tbe  world  has  achieved  during  two  centuries," 

Tbe  following  entries,  culled  from  the  household  account-book  of  tbe 
Archer  family,  illustrate  the  rates  of  wages  in  1710. 


iLStPELNDrrtiHtce  Fon  ulboil 

mo.  £#.<!. 

'Mar.      5th.  Paid  George  Hill  for  4  wi*ekei  trork© 0    9  6 

latti.  Paid  Goodman  Min«  for  2  days' work 1  8 

18lh.  Paid  Wm.JndgeO  days...... *•-*          d  0 

George  Hill  6  days  aud  i - &  & 

John  Hearth  6  days  and  i %  % 

Joho  Fialier  6  days  and  i * 9  3 

Hill»|  eerviug  Wtufller^  7  days - /.. *          6  8 

^tb.  Paid  ye  tayler  for  makeingmy  coftte...........;. ^...          1  C 

May      5th,  Paid  my  br.  for 'i  weeks  to  ye  workmen 3  17  1 

8th.  Given  ye  carpenter  oa  drew  ye  dranghtof  ye  fiirm*houfle 1    I  6 

Idly    llth.  Paid  Wm.Aastin  for  half  a  yeare'e  washing.. 6  0 

doth.  Paid  Whialer  aod  his  man,  one  daT ..          S  6 

^d.  Pnidformakeing34qr.  Rtid6btiahen«oftnalt 9    7  0 
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1710.                                                                                   •    '  £  9.  d. 

July       25.  Paid  Booth  for  fining  the  ale 0  10    4 

26th.  Paid  Tom  Johnson's  wife  for  makeing  my  shirts  and  mending  my 

br'sshirts :....  8    0 

27tb.  Paid  7e  washerwoman  for  2  days 0    6 

30th.  Paid  Mrs.  How  for  doing  mv  gown 7    0 

AQg't28th.  Paid  Horwood's  bUl  37  weeks^ work 10  12    0 

29th.  Paid  Rose  for  9  days' washing 2    6 

Oot.        12.  Paid  the  tayler  for  4  dayes' work 4    0 

23d.  Paid  Rose  for  12  days'  washing. 3    0 

Not.      3d.  Paid  John  Dore  2  weekes' worke 10    0 

Deo'r    8th.  Paid  George  Hill  half  a  year's  wages 2  10    0 

Paid  Alice  half  a  year's  wages  due  to  her  29th  September 2  10    0 

Paid  Home  for  5  weeks' work 15    0 

Paid  Mr.  Rawlins,  for  surveying  the  woods  and  measuring  ye 

brewhoase 1.  66  15    0 

PRICES  IN  1710  AND  1711. 

From  the  same  source  the  following  entries  are  selected  as  examples 
of  the  prices  of  a  large  number  of  commodities  purchased  between  June 
21, 1710,  and  August  21, 1711: 

1710.  £    t.    d. 

June      21.  Paid  for  six  bottles  of  wine  and  white  bread 0  12    6 

22.  Paidfor2qr.  andahalfofoates 2  10    0 

25.  Paid  for  3  yards  of  ribon 0    3    6 

26.  Paid  for  a  tin  sauce  pan 0    0    6 

28.  Paid  for  six  yards  of  lace 1    3    0 

Paid  for  a  salmon  and  bread » 0    6    6 

29.  Paid  for  a  side  of  mutton 0    8    6 

July         6.  Paid  for  a  looking-glase  and  2  knives 0    7    0 

Given  Robin  to  buy  a  whip 0    5    0 

14.  Paid  for  4  groce  of  corks .' 0    8    0 

15.  Given  Greeye's  maid  for  a  pig 0    6    0 

17.  Paid  for  7  chickings 0    2    4 

Paid  for  crawfish  and  trouts  and  graylings 0    4    6 

Paid  for  more  crawfish 0    14 

19.  Paid  for  anchoves,  one  pound 0    18 

Given  for  a  shoulder  of  vension 0    5    0 

Paid  ye  postman  for  letters 0    16 

21.  Paid  Daniell  Heathcoate  for  a  sheep 0  13    6 

24.  Given  White's  man  for  a  lamb 0    5    0 

25.  Paid  for  5  couple  of  nibitts 0    5    0 

27.  Paid  ye  washer  woman  for  2  dayee 0    0    6 

Aug.      1st.  Paid  for  2  couple  of  rabbitts  and  a  pd.  of  capers 0    3    6 

Paid  for  a  sheep,  weight  75  pound 0  18    6 

3d.  Given  Mr.  Ward  for  2  shoulders  of  vension 0    5    0 

5th.  Paid  for  a  watch-case,  and  paid  for  cleaning  the  2  docks 0  19    0 

6th.  Paid  for  10  ducks 0    5    0 

7th.  Paid  for  Sue  Eyre's  gloves 0    10 

10th.  Paid  for  6  pd.  of  butter 0    2    3 

Pftid  for  two  couple  of  rabitts 0    2    0 

Paid  for  a  bushell  of  salt 0    8    8 

Paid  for  2  dozen  and  9  orringes 0    8    6 

Paid  for  musheroomes 0    3    6 

14th.  Paid  for  a  pair  of  shoes 0    2    6 

Given  ye  Duke  of  Devonshire's  keeper  and  his  man  for  a  bnok ...  026 

15th.  Given  for  two  pair  of  stockings ^^ 0    5    0 

17th.  Paid  for  6  pd.  of  butter 0    2    3 

Paid  for  14  pd.  bacon,  at  5<2.  i  peny 0    6    5 

Paid  for  a  salmon 0    5    6 

18Ui.  Pkid  Mary  Vicars  for  carrying  water 0    3    4^ 

20th.  Fldd  Mr.  Charles  Bagshaw  for  16  qr.  of  oatee 11    4    0 

Paid  Robert  Scholar  for  6  bushells  of  wheat 1  18    0 

Faidyetaylerforabusk 0    0    6 

Paid  for  a  handkerchief 0    3    0 

a3KLPaidfor2pairofshoei 0    7    0 

Fidd  Daniel  Heathoott  for  a  calf 0  13    6 

Given  to  Ward  and  his  man  for  a  book 14    0 


Ckst.      3M. 


4th. 


6th. 
6th. 

16tb. 
23rd. 


7th. 
9th. 

lOtb. 


22d. 
25th. 

Decr«      "id. 


8th. 
10th. 


nth. 
Itftb. 


fiSd. 


£    I.  d 

Given  li  inaid  for  li  i)ig..,...-. ».  „ 0    S    6 

Paid  for  this  day e»  bread 0    18 

Paid  ye  miller  for  5  bii»bdU  of  barley * 0  15    0 

Paid  for  a  part  iu  a  ruin©.. ,  -.... 6  10    0 

GiveD  Sr.  Philip  Celt's  boy  for  a  aide  of  vension ..i  0    5    0 

Paid  Mr.  Awood  for  tJ  qr.  of  oatea 15    0 

Paid  for  a  coach  gl use ,  15    0 

Given  for  a  bare 0    2    0 

Paid  for  2  geese .,*.... -•-.,.  0    3    0 

Paid  for  8<ir.  of  oates,  at  13«.  aud  4(f.  per ....».-..-  5    6    8 

Paid  for '2  d ayes  bread  ,., - -  .^ 0    3    0 

Paid  for  2  quarts  of  white  wine  - - 0    4    0 

Paid  y o  brassier  for  a  saoce  pan  and  candlestk 0    5    0 

Paid  for  ij]*iuding  ye  windows - 0    16 

Pa  id  fo  r  3  CO  u  1  d  e  of  rab  hi  t  s  an  d  meud  i  D  g  y  e  warming-pan 0    4    0 

Paid  for  a  i»«'rk  of  pot»^.toe8 ., .-, » 0    0    6i 

Paid  for  ii«  Apron  for  Jack— - - 0    2    6 

Paid  t^r6pd.  of  butter  ., 0    2    3 

Paid  for  12  chkkiiiga 0    3    0 

Paid  for  stjUiug  2  bares  .- 0    2    0 

Paid  lor  f>  dozen  of  soapo .,,. 0    5    0 

Paidfur2pd.  of  briakett«.,. 0    3    6 

Paid  for  11  partridges.... .,„ 0    3    8 

Paid  for  a  pair  of  BhtK?« ^.  0    4    0 

Paid  ye  Duke  of  Devon  quitt  rent-... ,,- 1  10    0 

Paid  for  boy  led  wheat 010 

Paid  Mr.  Bosley  for  eureing  my  eye....- - 1  12    S 

Given  Mr.  Boaley  for  letiug  me  blood 0    5    0 

Paid  Tbo.  J  oh  a  sou,  ye  miller,  for  15  loads  of  malt  and  5  baehelU 

and  a  half  of  barley.. 21    2    0 

Paid  tor  ti  ounces  of  nuttmega  . ....-* 0     10 

Paid  for  3  couple  of  rMbbitts. • 0    2    0 

Paid  for  16  pd.  of  butter .^ 0    6    0 

Paid  Tom  Eyre  for  3d  ht.  of  bacoE 0  17    0 

Paid  my  mother  her  first  rent -.-,  26    8    9 

Paid  for  2  pecks  of  rt"j>pli'8 ,, 0    2    8 

Paid  John  Dale  for  5  pair  of  atoekings 0  16    3 

Paid  for  4  pair  of  gloves : 0    8    0 

Paid  for  a  wheel  biirrow ^.,,-  0    5    0 

Paid  for  starch  and  iudegoe 0    16 

Paid  for  3  elle  of  Holland 0    2    0 

Paid  Mrs.  Box  ton  for  33  yrla.  of  clo.ath 117    6 

Paid  for  half  a  dozen  of  brooms  .. - 0  10  06 

Given  Mr.  Ward'fi  man  for  2  sboui-s.  of  ven *-— 0    5  00 

Paid  for  a  bind  qr,  of  mutton.. 3  00 

Given  to  the  poor  of  Bakewell - 02  10  00 

Paid  for  a  pair  of  leading-strings --. 6  00 

Paid  my  sister  Carter  for  my  stays. . .  - ....  - 10  DO 

Paid  for  lace  for  2  heads  and  rulHos .*.  07  03  06 

Paid  for  a  hatt  at  Dunstable 8  00 

Paid  for  a  pair  of  bod  ice 15  00 

Paid  the  coachmao  i\h  carri<Ml  my  dear  down  into  Essex.. ......  08  00 

Paid  Robin  for  a  weekts  l»oard  wages. ..*..-  7  Oa 

Paid  for  a  gown  and  coat  for  dear  Willy --*.-,..*...  5  15  03 

Paid  for  a  btiekle  for  little  Will 4  06 

Paid  for  a  pair  of  earings ,,.  03  00  OO 

Paid  for  playthings  for  ye  child.  ....--..•..-...,♦,.•...- 02  06 

Paid  Mr.  BuVchett  for  ye  picture. 12  18  00 

Paid  for  a  vessell  of  beer , 5  00 

Paid  for  my  handkerchift  and  2  girdles .' 04  01  00 

Paid  my  annt  Gell's  interest  due  at  Michaelmas  1710 20  15  00 

Paid  for  a  barrel  of  beer 5  00 

Paid  for  3  pair  of  gloves  for  ye  child 03  00 

Paid  for  paper  and  wax  aiid  ink 01  01  00 

Paid  for2lob8terH ., 03  06 

Paid  for  a  commou-prayer  book  and  St.  Austine's  Meditations. ..  01  06  00 
Paid  for  wine  and  beer,  and  a  cart  and  porter^  and  for  masterd) 

and  for  bringing  billetta. --.......-. 17  06 

Paid  for  a  set  of  wheels  for  ye  chariot •« 05  00  00 
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1710.  £  i.  d 

Deer.      23.  Paid  Martin  for  a  coadi  glase «....  0  16  00 

Paid  for  dioelDgve  mare ....» ».  03  00 

Paid  for  a  poir  of  pateniDgs  and  ologs •».  08  06 

Paid  for  a  tin  baakett  for  piatea 05  00 

-  Paid  for  a  dozen  pair  pf  glores « ^ 01  04  00 

26th.  Paidforadozenof  Bopeplatea..^ b.  17  00 

Paid  for  2  box  irentt  and  a  oandleatick 4. «..«..  15  00 

■                     Paid  for  a  pair  of  slipers ».*.» ••...  07  00 

Paid  for  wash  balk  and  sweet  water ^«.  17  00 

26.  Paid  for  a  dozen  of  raops <..!.. ...  11  00 

Paid  Mr.  Bright's  bill  for  ye  horses  standing  25  night ^^ .  19  00  00 

Paid  for  making  a  gown  and  pettyeoate,  and  sooaring  it v.  01  10  00 

28th.  Given  Parson  Sherley's  man w.  05  00 

To  Dr.  Cookformy  illness  w. v.. ^.... «.. 11  16  06 

1711. 

Jan.yel2th.  Paid  for  2  pair  of  stockings  and  3  mettings ^..^^.v.  18  00 

l&th.  Paid  all  onr  men  for  a  yeare's  washing  to  this  day  twelveiWMith  04  04  00 

ye  25th.  Given  R.  for  going  to  Newbury  whon  I  was  ill  ..^ ^ 10  00 

Paid  for  6  pd.  and  i  of  eells ...w.  02  02 

26th.  Paid  for  12  bottles  of  wine  from  Smith's  ...-. 01  10  00 

27.  Paid  for  6  pair  of  mittings'and  patches 4.1......  14  00 

3l8t.  Paid  Robin  for  a  pair  of  bootts *...  10  06 

Paid  Mary  HasseU  for  9  pd.  of  batt .....<..  05  06 

Feb.       2d.  Paid  f<^  3  wild  dacks k.^.v.  01  06 

Paid  Dr.  Cook ^  return  to  London 11  00  00 

11th.  Paid  J.  Winkwork  for  2  pair  of  shoes  for  myself,  and  a  patt  of 

boots  for  Johnathan ^..fcA..  15  00 

Paid  Frank  Ffisher  for  2  ducks  and  a  drake ^.. ....  01  06 

nth.  Paid  for  2  large  plamb-cakes w...  S  10    0 

Pd.  for  boxes  to  put  ym.  in w...  0    2    0 

Pd.  ye  carr^our  for  bringing  ye  watch  up ,....  0    0    6 

Paid  for  bnngiug  it  from  ye  ion ^.-.  0    0    3 

Pd.  for  one  glass  for  ye  speotioles 0    0    6 

16th.  Paid  for  a  letter w 0    0    3 

17th.  Paid  for  mending  ye  gold  watch 3    0    0 

25.  Paid  for  a  leUer 0    0    3 

Paid  for  a  pr.  of  white  sattin  shoes  for  little  master  ...i... 2    0 

Paid  for  2  pr.  of  stookins  for  little  master 2    0 

Paid  for  a  pr.  of  clowded  wosted i. «h...  10    6 

Mar.    15th.  Paid  for  an  ounce  and  i  of  gold  thred,  at  6s.  8<< 10    0 

Paid  for  3  qrs.  of  a  yeard  of  plain  muslin  and  starching 6    3 

20th.  Paid  for  a  pat  torn  for  an  apron 1    0 

24th.  For  6  pownd  of  tobaccoe  and  a  box 12  6 

Paid  for  a  peice  of  diaper  taiM.; 1    0 

24th.  Paid  for  1  peice  of  narrower  ditto 0    0    8 

Paid  for  ^  a  hundred  of  needles 0    6 

Paid  for  a  hatt  and  a  silver  edging  to  it 9    0 

29th.  Paid  for  2  bottles  of  Doctr.  Bifleld's  drops 5    0 

Paid  for  another  hatt  i>nd  silver  edging '.........  9    0 

Slst.  Paid  for  a  baby  ready  dressed 10    6 

Apr.      1st.  Paid  for  a  peice  of  rich  silke  for  a  pr.  of  shoes  and  faoeing 3    6 

Paid  for  2  brass  knockers  for  a  dore  and  a  hatch 17    0 

For  12  pd.  of  tobaeco^ud  a  16  pd.  box 14    9 

6th.  Paid  for  little  master's  white  tammy  coat 10    0 

9th.  Paid  for  2  hundred  of  sparraguse  and  a  basket 5    0 

23.  Paid  for  4  yds.  ^  of  brocaded  silke  for  mastr.  coate ^ 2    5    0 

24.  For  i  a  pd.  of  pack  thred 0    6 

May      5th.  Paid  for  a  new  )id  for  an  old  box  to  send  ye  coat  in 0    2 

6th.  Paid  for  a  dozen  of  kid  gloves 2  10    0 

ye  13.  Paid  for  ye  loadstone 2  10    0 

ye22.  Paid  for  2 pd.  of  cofiy 12    0 

ye  26.  Paid  for  a  pair  of  white  satting  shoes  of  little  master 2    0 

May  ye  26th.  Paid  for  a  guilt  correll 19    0 

Jnne  ye  2d.  Paid  for  11  yds.  of  rosett,  at  4«.  3<i.  ye  yd ^ 2    6    6 

ye   5th.  Paid  Willett  for  druggett,  and  Durant  for  a  sute  of  eloihes 2  19    0 

Paid  ye  mantoewoman's  bill  for  making  ye  eown  aad  ooale,  &c.  110 

8th.  Paid  for  a  pr.  of  wosted  stookins  for  Mr.  Arcner 6    6 

24th.  Paid  for  a  new  telliscope 14    0 

July        7.  Paid  for  ye  oring  flowers  and  ye  bottle 5    9 
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Jul^  22,  For  nmkeing  six  shirts  for  Mn  Tho,  Eyer,  and  buttons. ., 
Aagt.    1st.  Paid  for  a  jd.  uud  4  of  whit^^  daiua^k  for  ye  pettyeoateo  . 

4ih.  Paid  for  a  piece  of  tape , .,, 

Paid  for  a  pair  of  bodys 

5tb.  Paid  for  a  new  lid  for  ye  box  to  send  ye  stays  in 


0  10    2 
9    0 


Paid  for  a  firkin  of  aop© , , 1 

6tb.  Paid  for  3  qri^  and  -J  ot  oberry  and  ecarlett  silk  for  robeings,  Ac, 

12tb,  Paid  for  dying  ^e  ^ene  gow^ne  and  pettycoato - - 

Iflfb*  Paid  Mrs.  Coqaui^h  bill  for  ye  2  gowns  and  pettycoata^  &c 2 

29lh-  Paid  for  3  elk  of  Hoi  loud,  at  6<?.  ell , ,,,,,-,, 

Paid  for  2  pr.  of  cherry  collercd  silk  stockins 1 

3lat.  paid  for  4  a  doz.  of  marble  wasb  balls.., , .... 

Paid  for  a  t]r.  of  a  |h1.  of  poiuatum  aud  jwitt .-^.-- 

IDth.  Paid  for  2  ^la«se8  for  ye  bird  cage . ........*...,.,,,.-. 

I5lh.  Paid  Mary  Liocolu  for  briD^^iug  ye  lofiocae  from  Pickadily  ..... 
dial.  Paid  for  a  strong  lioi ....* 

Paid  for  cord  cuhI  pai>er  to  pack  ye  Box  np •_. 


Hdep 

^^^P  MIS€£LLAIfEOUS   EXPEKDITUBES. 

The  followiuif  entries,  which,  like  those  tliat  precede,  have  beea  culled 
from  the  household  aceount-book  of  the  Areher  family,  are  presented 
ool  so  mueh  on  account  of  their  starKstiail  value  us  for  the  iHustratioos 
^m  which  many  of  them  furuish  of  social  Mid  domestic  life  at  the  period  to 
^m  which  they  relate.  The  fact  that  Mr.  Archer,  a  country  gentleman  of 
^^  good  estate,  gives  the  cook  an  extra  five  shilliujrs '*for  dressing  two 
dinners^  when  his  teuant«  **paid  their  irrtt  at  Coopersale,"  and  varying 
60II1B  for  extra  trouble  on  other  occa^^ions,  iiKlicatcs  a  due  appn?ciation 
of  that  domestic's  position  in  tbe  household,  nud  suggests  that  the  state 
of  her*  temper  may  have  had  soaiething  to  do  with  the  fpiality  of  her 
dinners.  Tbat  it  was  found  expedient  t*i  treat  her  with  consideration 
m  further  indicated  by  an  entry  which  records  the  payment  to  her  of  2^. 
M»  "for  saving  the  suet.^  As  an  incentive  to  economy,  this  method 
XrvkSj  no  doubt,  found  to  be  far  more  etiective  than  verbal  exhortations. 
Indeed,  Mr.  Archer  ai>pears  to  have  found  it  an  incentive  to  various 
other  virtues,  for  we  liud  him  i>ayingo«.  to  Kobin  and  Jack  "for  corning 
liome  sober,^  9»,  to  Tom  and  Jonathan  **ibr  saying  their  catechism,''  S«. 
to  Jonathan  and  Will  **for  ix*ading  tour  Sunday  nights,''  2s,  iid,  "to  the 
dcolers  at  Wick h am, ^  to  encourage  theui  in  their  studies,  no  doubt,  and 
&.  "toKatty  for  teaching  Willy  his  prayers."  One  feels  a  shade  of 
disttppointment,  however^  in  finding  that  on  the  same  day  that  he  makes 
fbid  last  imyment  he  gives  11k,  to  his  brother  John  *'to  play  at  cards.*' 
On  the  2l8t  of  January,  1711,  he  pays  **Betty"£l  1*,  Or/,  for  looking 
I  aiter  him  "in  the  small-pox;"  on  the  27th  of  the  same  month  he  pays 
^^  79*  6d,  to  a  barber  for  shaving  his  liead  ;  and  on  the  20th  of  March  ho 
^H  boys  a  periwig  for  Ws,  Perhaps  his  illness  had  led  him  to  serious  medi- 
H^  tations,  for  about  this  time  he  expends  Sa,  dtL  "for  3  Whole  Dutys  of 
V  Mao,^  and  at  sacrament  he  contributes  as  much  as  10«.  tl*r  himself  and 
f  10<r.  for  his  wife,  to  whom  he  always  refers  as  "  my  dear.'^  The  follow- 
^_    iDg  are  but  a  few  out  of  many  hundreds  of  similar  entries: 


1710, 


June  18. 


JoJy 


Given  to  lame  soldiers ,..,  0    2    0 

Given  to  our  teuant^B  servants 0    9    0 

To  my  dear  and  myself- * -  2    S    6 

Given  a  poor  woman ,.-.-  0    0    6 

Given  Mr.  Wiotcrton's  maid  for  ye  ose  of  ye  eradle 0    5    0 

Given  old  Elston's  maid  and  :£  men '.*. 0  10    0 

Qiv«a  Goody  Top ^ 0^6 

Given  ber  mother.. 0    2    6 

Given  ye  poor i>eople..,—  . ..j. 0    2    6 

*  It  b  not  unlikely  that  the  cook  was  a  male,  since  the  record  affords  no  positive  evi- 
dence to  the  contrarv. 


31, 

6, 

12. 


13. 
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1710.  £  t.  d 

Given  ye  ringers  »t  Blakewell 116 

July    17.      Given  Mrs.  Buxton's  maid 0    6    0 

19.      Given  at  Chatswortby  for  seeing  ye  honae , 0    6    0 

21.      Given  to  see  ye  gardens  at  Chats 0    7    6 

26.      Given  Robert  Stayley,  the  fidler 0    2    6 

Ang.     6tb.  Given  at  ye  sacrement 0    5    0 

7th.  Given  a  woman  as  brought  a  pig 0    2    6 

13th.  Given  nnrse  and  James  for  being  blooded « 0    2    0 

15th.  Given  Betty  for  dressing  ye  dinner 0    2    6 

Given  Robin  for  breaking  ye  horse ^ 0    2    6 

23rd.  Given  Shepard,  ye  tidier,  and  a  poor  man 0    3    0 

25th.  Given  Jonathan  for  reading 0    0    6 

29th.  Given  to  Parson  Fim 0  10    0 

Sept.    6th.  Given  to  10  girls  as  bronght  a  cheese 0    4    0 

22nd.  Given  ye  ringers  at  Wirksworth 0  10    0 

25th.  Given  to  ye  servants  at  Hopton 3    8    3 

GiveD  more  to  ye  servants 0    2    6 

Oct     11th.  Given  to  a  maid  as  bronght  a  pr.  of  stockings 0    2    0 

14th.  Given  Annie  Twigg  for  dear  little  Wm 0    5    0 

30th.  Lost  at  shnffellboard,  and  given  Jack  and  Tom 0    4    0 

Nov.    10th.  Given  Wm.  Bossford  for  gping  to  0erby,  and  Jn.  Cope  for  put- 
ting out  his  shoulder 0  10    0 

1711. 

Jan'y  2l8t.  Given  to  Betty  for  looking  after  me  in  the  small-x>ox 01  01  06 

Brother  Frank's  allownnce  )br  Oct.  last,  and  Dr.  and  apothicary 

money 17  04  06 

27th.  Paid  ye  barber  for  shaving  my  head 07  06 

Feb.      6th.  Paid  James,  for  to  buy  mourning  and  liverys  and  hatts  and 

breeches 40  00  00 

8th.  Paid  Mrs.  Cheveley  for  to  buy  monming  for  me 25  00  00 

12th.  Paid  for  2  blunder  busses 2  00  00 

Paid  Frank  Fisher  for  2  woodco 02  00 

2l8t.  Paidforasuitofcloathesfor  my  dear 3  15  00 

Paid  for  a  hatt  and  lace 1  00  00 

25th.  Paid  Lovelock,  for  makeing  my  dear's  cloaths 109  00 

Mar.       3d.  Paid  for  2  turkeys  of  T.  Butcher 05  00 

8th.  To  Dr.  Cook  for  dear  little  Will'm '2  03  00 

12«h.  Paid  for2  wigs 1  12  00 

15th.  Given  nnrse  for  looking  afrer  d'r  Willy  when  he  had  ye  small-pox  116 

18th.  Given  James  for  buying  my  horse .* 116 

Paid  for  ye  horse 10    0    0 

Given  ye  cook  for  saving  ye  suet 2    6 

Paid  Wm.  Whitehorn  for  a  s'rloyn  of  beef 5    0 

26tb.  Paid  my  sister  Carter  part  of  her  money,  so  yt  ye  interest  must 

notgoon 50    0    0 

27th.  Paid  for  ye  Queen's  tax  for  Benham 13    4 

Paid  for  3  Whole  Duty's  of  Man 8    6 

Given  Robin  for  selling  ye  horse 2    6 

29th.  Paidfora  perrywig 19    0 

Apr.       let.  Paid  for  a  hatt  for  Tittle  Willy,  and  for  letters 8  00 

Given  Mr.  Packer's  man  for  a  dog 5  00 

2d.  Paid  John  Newton  for  ye  poor's  rate  to  Easter 3    4  00 

10th.  Given  Johnathau  for  coming  home  sober 0    1  00 

12th.  Paid  for  Cambdcn's  Brittaine 2  10  00 

16.      Paid  Edward  Young  for  ye  window  tax 1    5  00 

Given  to  ye  scolars  at  Wickham 2  06 

Paid  Jn.  Webb  ye  Queen's  tax  and  gaol  money 8    9  03 

Paid  Mr.  White  for  measuring  land 1    0  03 

22d.  Given  Robin  for  bringing  the  writtings  safe 500 

May    19th.  Given  Jn.  Cox  for  cowcumbers 2  06 

20th.  Paid  Mr.  Web  for  16  gosslens 1    4  00 

Paid  Mr.  Lyte  for  ye  2  guns 6    6  08 

23d.  Paid  ye  women  for  picking  stones 1  06 

3l8t.  Paid  Robin  for  letters  and  bath  waters 4  00 

June     8th.  Given  ye  cooper's  wife  for  sitting  up  with  Tom 5  00 

11th.  Given  Robin  and  Jack  for  coming  home  sober  from  my  cousin 

Packer's 5  00 

lerfluons  cyphers,  which  appear  in  the  original,  are  omitted  in  subsequent, 
^6  been  in  preceding,  entries. 
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1711*  £  t.  rf. 

June  llth    Given  James  for  disapointing  him  when  Jack  wab  to  go  ftwaj. ..  10  l> 

13.      Paid  for  2  barrel  Is  of  (5  a  D  powder* ..._....,...,...,*  116 

24>      Given  Frank  Arlarna  for Btrawberriea .,..,  2  0 

Given  Tom  and  Jonatlnin  for  ftttjing  their  catichiBm 9  0 

#a1j    lltb,  Paitl  for  makeiof^  my  br.  John's  ebirt« 6  0 

12.      Paid  Robin  for  going  down  with  Strowd  ta  bti  cared  of  ye  fku^j.  4  0 

Paid  for  collj'flower ,, ..•..^..« ••...,«... •-..  6  0 

ISth.  Given  where  w(^  dined -,,,.•..,...,..., 10  0 

Given  at  Queeu^n  Colledgo , -,,-..•-..- ....  2  0 

Paid  for  lacing  ye  men^s  liattfl. • ,.  5  6 

Paid  for  je  lace  aod  bufbone, ,,,..  19  6 

Given  my  br,  John  what  he  loat  at  carda. ,..,.„,,.  11  0 

23.      Paid  Mrs.  Webb  for  6  docka 2  6 

30.      To  the  Bnrgeon  for  letting  me  blood 10  9 

Paid  for  a  chaire  for  littlo  Willy 6  6 

lug,      9th.  Paid  for  a  ms8t?r8  c/i&e  and  peij knife... ,.,  17  0 

Paid  for  a  purse  and  a  pair  of  buckles ....  1  16  0 

16.      Paid  for  silver  buttons  for  my  dear's  iroek 1  12  0 

28.      Paid  for  2  pair  of  stays 17  12  0 

Paid  for  3  seals., - 10  0 

Sept.     6*      Lobt  at  cards  aTid  given  Jack ^.. ...... ....................  7  6 

C?iven  Mr,  DiiiiRdabV'ti  man  for  2  ban58,....-  ...^..  .... 4  0 

23,      Givon  J^jmes  for  an  apron^  and  to  learn  to  do  up  napkina .- .  15  0 

25,      Paid  Mary  Voting  for  four  ^eeiie - 10  0 

Oct*     12.      Given  Jotiat ban  and  Will  ior  reading  four  Sunday  nights 8  0 

28.      Given  ye  cook  for  the  parHou's  Bupping  hero  twice 5  0 

Nor.      5.      Given  Humphrey  Fieber,  now  he  is  ill  of  the  small-pox 10  0 

Giwn  Jonathan  and  Will  for  reading 2  Q 

1711. 

8th.  Paid  Dr.  Cook  to  return  lip  to  London 100    0  0 

23.       Paid  Kobiii  for  the  clou tlis  y  t  were  Jack's 5    0  0 

Paid  for  4  aprona  fur  Bt^tty  Mills. 9  0 

Paid  Robin  for  a  razor 3  0 

26*      Paid  ft  plumber  for  a  pump  to  our  honse 240 

Paid  Jitmt*«  for  bis  old  leather  broftches  for  Jonathan 10  0 

38.       Paid  for  a  bottle  of  cinnamon  water 14  6 

4*       Given  Tom  t^)  buy  bini  i*|Mir8  and  a  whip... *_ 2  6 

8th*  Paid  liicbard  Kimbcr  for  mendiug  odd  things ,,,..,.  2  0 

15th.  Given  Katty  for  t^eaehing  Willy  his  prayers 5  0 

tiiven  ujy  br*  Jn.  to  play  at  carda .,,..,  11  0 

18th.  Paid  tbe  man  as  brought  ye  child's  stayes  from  Liondon......^..  1  0 

19.      Paid  for  bricks  to  do  the  washing  with .....•..•••.....  10  0 

20th.  Given  the  carrier's  man  for  hb  Xmos-box 5  0 

Given  the  cook  for  dressing  2  diners  when  the  tenants  paid  their 

reut  at  Coopersale ,, 5  0 

23d.  Paid  for  4  bottles  of  wine ...-. 10  0 

Paid  for  piped  and  tobacco ,. 1  6 

Given  at  ye  sacninien t,  my  dear  and  myself 1    0  0 

96,      Paid  Mr.  Pool  two  ^rnall  bills  ho  baa  brought  in  twice — the  carrier 

of  Epiiig  ia  one,  and  I  don^t  know  ye  other ,........-  18  0 

Given  old  Sole*s  prentice  for  his  Christmas-box: 5  0 

Below  are  giveo  a  nnmber  of  miscellaneous  accoants  forming  a  part 
of  the  nalliwell  collection  : 

A  tavern  billf  1675. 

£    ».  d 

Bread  and  beero 16  4 

Wise  and  orranges , , ,.......• 15  4 

A  neck  and  breast  of  mutton  and  breath .......•*..,..«. 5  0 

A  breast  of  veale  , , .*..».-..,,^» -*«-.,.«...  4  0 

A  shoulder  of  mutton  and  sallet...... «^.....^. ...... •....»..•.  3  6 

'Six  chickens 7  6 

Sparrow  grouse * ,*,.. 3  0 

Puobteggs. 1  0 

Ffyro..-. .....^ 3  0 

£2  16  a 

To«erTt« - 5  0 

Black  Boy,  CaELMSFORD,  May  151%,  1675. 
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Mr.  John  Moin^s  MZZ— 1676. 
TeflSth  of  December.  iC   «.  tf. 

Owloge  for  lodgiDge 16    0 

Forasroode 10    0 

Ffiriraneokeofmntton  and  all  other  uilngs 7    8 

noirflaggetts • ••.. 1    0 

ForabanaHofefill 14    0 

Forapoondoftobackoeandpipee 2    6 

For  moer  drink 2    6   ' 

Forje  woman  sesrefaers 1    6 

Forlioks 3    0 

Te]^rter *. .,.  1    0 

For  eall  and  beer  and  bred  and  poeset  drink  in  ye  tiem  of  bis  siknee........  8    0 

For  ye  man  timt  lookt  after  him  in  bis  (Bikneft k.. ^ 6    0 

Te  Iroeherwoman • 1    2 

feeamtis «...  4    3    4 

The  felark^sffiBee 19    0 

TotaU 5    2    4 

Dw^rMMcnto^l675. 

£    «.   d. 
Auff.  10th.  Paid  nnto  John  Swallow  for  mending  2  entee  of  clotbee  of  my  mas- 
ter's  .7: 2  8 

17.      Given  nnto  Tliomas  Jookson  by  my  master's  order  ffi»r  tobaoeoe 

pipes 1    2 

21  st.    Paid  nnto  Mr.  Bonifaee,  the  barber,  for  trimming  my  mr 1    6 

25th.  Paid  for  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  tobaoeoe 9 

27th.  Paid  for  mendinff  my  master'sgolesshooe 2 

Sept.  14.      For  a  letter  by  the  post  unto  Valentine  Brougfaton • h..  3 

Ffor  elenne  tobacco-pipes 2 

Oct.  11th.  Paid  John  Swallow  tor  mending  my  master's  wasteoooto  and 

donblett 6 

14.      Ffora  Gazette 1 

Ffor  2  pounds  of  candles 11 

Paid  for  a  bottlo  of  scurvy  graase 3 

Disbursed  in  the  whole 0  17  10 

BpB.  Starfard^Fib,  fe  l«t,  1675. 

£    «.   d, 

1  horse  6  nights' hay 4    0 

15  bushell  of  oats 2    0    0 

Onebushell  Specks  of  beens. 7    0 

Half  a  bushell  of  m'anlt 1    4 

Bott  offJttdifh  Chreaham—Ko,  yt  9, 1706. 

£  a.   d. 

1  pair  of  shamey  gloves... «. 3    6 

5  yds.  half  off  ffine  plain  muslin,  at  9«^ -. 2    9    6 

1  white  gause  handkercheiff 3    G 

1  bhvck  ffann  with  India  sticks 4    6 

2  yds.  andhalff  off  lustring  ffor  ahood,79A «.  17    6 

1  broad  crape  hood 11    6 

1  black  nrdle >. 1    4 

1  black  fferbelo  apron 15    6 

2  white  kolesand  3  wiers ^ 2    6 

Making  5  sut's  of  night  cloths 7    6 

Making  3  pair  of*  double  ruffles... 3    0 

Making  3  long  tuckers 2    6 

1  white  sarsnet  hood 10    6 

2  yds.  of  ribiu  ffor  ye  apron CT 

5  yds.  and  onarter  off  muslin  ffor  2  heads,  and  7  pr.  of  ruffles 1  14    0 

Starching  the  5  yds.  off  muslin 2    6 

2  yds.  3  quarters  off  fflne  lawn 1  19    0 

4  yds.  andhalff  off  ffinecambrick  for  a  comet  sute 3    3    0 

4  yds.  off  muslin  ffor  2  aprons 1  14    0 

StMvhing  ye  muslin ^ 2    0 
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£  9.  d. 

Hakinf  ye  aprons 0    8  6 

3  jd8.naLflr  ell  o£f  white  Spanish..... 4  9 

1  white  silk  ffirdle.. 1  4 

1  9ne  stick  &nwthgaoBe... 16  0 

6sds.o£rwbiteand8uver  libin... ^..•.  1  13  0 

6  jds.  off  fine  plain  ground  likce,  att  44«^ 13    4  0 

6  jds.  off  plain  ground  ffor  night  cloths,  at  280^  ..^....^ , 8    8  0 

4  jds.  off  lace  £&r  raffles,  at  15«& 3    7  6 

1  jd.  and  quarter  off  fine  lace  ffor  ye  bosome '^•— ^* 17  6 

Laid  out  f&r  Madam  Jrcker— -1711, 

£  «.  d. 

March    6th.  Paid  for  six  bottles  of  Hungary  wa^«r 0    7  6 

19th.  Paid  for  2  yds.  3  qrs.  of  pliun  muslin,  at  8«.  ye  yd 13  0 

27th.  Pd.  for  3  qrs.  and  i  of  one  striped  muslin 5  3 

28th.  Virginia  tobaccoe,  12  pd.  and  a  box 1  10  4 

25th.  For  making  2  homed  night  beads 4  0 

For  makeing  2  day  beaos,  single  laps 3  4 

For  makeing  6  homed  tuckers 1  6 

April      4th.  Paid  for  a  past  bord  box 1| 

14th.  Paid  for  8  o.  and  qr.  of  clowded  wosted,  at  8d.  ye  ounce 5  6 

19th.  Paidfor  acbeeseof  12pd.  lack6oz 3  8 

23d.   Paid  for  a  pr.  of  pumps 16  6 

24th.  Paid  for  2  yds.  of  white  sarcnett  fi>r  a  hood 6  0 

25th.  Paidfor2pr.  ofsbammy  gloYCs , 7  0 

Paid  for  5  pr.  of  black  lether  gloTes 6  8 

May      13th.  For  1,000  of  ye  best  stiff  pins 1  0 

24th.  Paid  for  a  duzen  of  cringes ^ 3  0 

Paid  for  a  doz.  of  leamons 2  6 

June      2d.    Paid  for  a  pr.  of  ereings 3  6 

July       5th.  Paidforapd.  ofBohetea 14  0 

Paid  for  a  yd.  of  best  black  lute  string 6  6 

12th.  Paid  for  2  new  glasses  for  ye  spectacles 1  0 

15.      PaidforSOOof  wallnuts to pickell 1  0 

Paid  ye  basket  woman  for  bringing  ym  home IJ 

Paid  for  ye  Christian  Hero 1  6 

15.       Paid  for  boyling  ye  silver  buttons 6 

Paid  fbr  dying  ye  night  gowne  lying 2  0 

Sir  JoJm  XewUm'8  (iU— 1701. 

Bought  of  James  Lund  and  Lluellin  Aspley,  at  the  Crane  in  the  Poultry,  March 

290,1701. 

£  8.   d. 
1  pair  of  fine  China  jarrs,  painted  with  gold -, 16    0 

1  pair  of  blew  China  Roulwaggons 18    0 

4  China  chocolet  cups  and  4  saucers,  in  colors 13    4 

2  ditto  chocolet  cups  and  2  two  saucers 8    0 

4  small  china  bottles 3    0 

1  china  teapot 8    0 

3  pair  bottles  and  3  faulty  cups 2    6 

12delf saucers , 4    0 

4    7  10 

1  pair  small  bottles  with  gold «....         2    6 

9  multy  chocolet  and  tea  ctips,in  colors. 3    0 

4  13   4 

Agreed  to  a  bolt  [abate]  for  the  upper  i>ercel].... • .^. .........         2  10 

"7 10^ 
A  poult^er'B  hUL 

£  i.   d. 

Dae  to  me  upon  the  ballance 18  10 

Deer.  31st.  For  a  lamb  and  pluck 8    0 

For  side  of  Teal  and  head,  at  2id.  p.  pound 8    9 

For  3  shell  ducks  and  2  widgions 2  10 

Fordishffish 5    0 

For  2  turkeys 4    6 
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£  «.  d. 

ForSgeese 0  16  0 

For  2CW  hundr.  oysters ; 4  0 

Foracnrlow 9 

Jan.     Ist.  For  a  turkey 8  6 

For  6  pell,  bater 2  6 

For  eggs 2  6 

Paid  for  hire  of  a  large  tray i 1  0 

Paid  for  lookiDff  after  ye  bacon 8  0 

4th.  For  2  docks  and  a  teal :...  1  11 

6th.  Foradishfish 6  3 

For  mustard  seed 2  0 

For4pullets 2  8 

8th.  For  2  teal 4  0 


£4  16    0 
Chii9tma«  boxes f  1711. 
Reed.  16  06. 

«.  d. 

December  26th.  Watchman,  waits,  turncock,  and  brewer's  men,  each 2    6 

Dustman 2    0 

3  baker's  men,  coachmaker's  man,  neweswoman,  oornchandler's 

man,  the  post,  gardner'^  man,  and  clerk,  each 1    0 

Chi  mnev-s  weeper - 6 

Butchers  man,  Sadler's  man,  tayler's  boys,  locksmith's  meo,  far- 
rier's man,  foreign  postman,  and  BIr.  Gover's  son,  each 1    0 

14    0 
Work  dun  for  Mrs,  Ann  Pegg  OoL  ye  lOth,  1706. 

£    8.  d. 

Washing  a  suite  of  night-cloas  and  ruffles \ 0    0    5 

Washing  two  heads,  6a. ;  one  sheet  of  pines,  4d 0    0  10 

Quarter  and  i  of  holand  for  2  pr.  of  mittins 0    18 

3yardsiof  riben, 2d.,  tobiudym. 0    0  10 

Washing  a  suite  of  night  cloas 3 

2  yds.  i  ell  of  scarlet  edging,  6  yd.  for  her  workt 1    3^ 

A  black  silk  apron  4/6;  sawing  silk,  2d 4    8 

^of  an  ounce  of  thred,  2^  needles,  2d 4^ 

Washing  and  dresing  her  best  lacet  bead  and  ruffles 10 

2  yds.  f  of  white  riben,  13d.  yd 4    3f 

A  black  and  white  fann,  14d. ;  a  paper  of  patches I    8 

Relief  black  riben,  3  powder &| 

4  yds.  of  yelow  riben,  2d.  yd. ;  3  nailes  of  broad  i 10 

3  halfe  sheets  of  pines 1    0 

Washing  and  dresing  a  plane  head  and  raffles 8 

5nailesof  stript  cambrick  lOd.  yd 3    li 

Making,  s^rching,  and  dresg.  her  night  cloas 1    4 

Making  and  starcliing  her  ruflea,  6d.;  tape,  Id 7 

2  yds.  of  black  and  white  riben,  I7d.  yd 2  10 

Making  one  shift,  one  apron,  and  3  tuckers 10 

yd.  Jof  muslin  in  an  apron  4/6  yd 5    Of 

iand  i  of  spotted  cambrick  for  single  rufles 1  lOJ- 

6  nailes  of  plane  muslin  for  tuckers,  and  one  pr.  of  rufles 1    8^ 

Holand  tape  for  shifts,  tuckers,  and  apron 4 

Washing  and  dresing  2  heads,  12d. ;  washing-  a  suite  of  nitcloas,  3d 1    3 

Washing  and  dresing  a  head  and  4  pr.  of  rufles 1    2 

Washing  2  suites  of  night-cloas 6 

I  a  sheet  of  pines  3d. ;  washing  and  dresing  a  head,  6d 9 

Washing  a  suite  of  night-cloas,  3d. ;  and  i  pd.  of  powder 5 

Washing  and  dresing  yr.  best  head  and  ruffes 10 

Washing  and  dresing  a  plane  head,  6d. ;  one  sheet  of  pines,  6d 1    0 

Washing  her  2-stript  night-cloas  and  ruffles 6 

Washing  2  suites  of  plane  night-cloas,  6d.  ;  thred  2^ 8^ 

2    4  11 
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The  following  '^znem^m"  may  interest  the  mercbatiU  of  Boston,  sbowing  as  it  doee 
the  kinds  of  floods  moat  in  demand  163  years  ago.  The  Btatement  that  ''goods  well  bt. 
in  London  will  fetch  1-10  to  150  p.  c.  odvance^^  will  eau»e  regret  that  *'ye  good  old 
timee'*  have  paeaed  away : 

Mem^m  of  the  nioai  staple  gooda  in  general  at  Boaton,  in  Nettf  EngVdf  ye  Atk  Qber,  1706. 

Double  damasks,  mock,  do.,  bat  few,  if  any,  toyes,  and  all  other  £a«hioaab]e  atufis 
for  vronieQ'ti  wear. 

finsael  daniadksi  sortM,  riz,  a  few  with  red  and  white  flowers,  most  of  blue  aod 
white,  and  a  few  grave,  modeat  coulera. 

Dluck  crapes,  wch.  coat  abt,  40  or  45  apce. ;  most  of  the  former. 

^^!  "  -,  sorted,  VIZ,  Mue,  red,  and  lemo.  coir,  pretty  fine,  and  other  grayer,  fash- 
ion  ,  and  aouit;  black. 

Ci        1.   vj;^es,  wch.  cost  abt.  35/ apce.,  firet  cast, 

DntiUd  of  li  good  steel  bhio,  and  no  other  coulors. 

Flannels  sorted,  viz,  some  yellow,  some  blue  and  red,  most  white,  and  dome  of  them 
mast  Ims  Une,  from  13  to  IH  per  yard,  tirat  coat. 

Welch  and  Kendal  cottons,  blue,  red,  and  a  few  white. 

Some  dingiiets  of  grave  coulors, 

6ome  sad  uijitld.  serges,  uiixt.  wth.  bine  and  white,  of  1|  yd.  wide. 

Low-pn»ed  cloths,  of  a  drab  couLr.,  from  T^  to  i^'cost ;  most  of  the  former. 

Wide  hrirchea-ticking,  with  tine,  narrow,  bright-blue  stripes,  j  narrow,  ditto. 

EijgliHh  and  Dulch  checka,few  of  them  high  prisiHl. 

Stroud  waters,  bhn^  and  red ;  most  of  tho  former ;  coats  2/6  or  3/pT.  yd, 

A  course  sort  of  calicoes,  abt,  ^  ell  wide,  Uosvd.  with  red  aud  white  flowers^  and  some 
with  the  Hani«  flfjwers  of  1^  or  yard  wide, 

Oxoiibrig«;'[!i  whito  and  browuo. 

Plain  jiiu.sliDS  of  ditlorL'nt  liuenesaoH,  shaded,  of  l|  yard  wide. 

Bbear  inUHlins,  tit  for  bi^uiliire^-^es  mid  neckcloths. 

Striped  nuiutins,  a  few. 

Low  prised  hoUands  to  bl^H  hero  for  abt.  3  to  5  an  ell. 

Haoibro  do w lues  of  different  lineuiN^ses. 

A  »oriable  parcel  of  pinns  paekt.  up  by  themselves  in  barrU.  or  trunk*. 

Gold  and  silver  thread  and  twist. 

Silko  gloves,  bla.  and  could. 

fila.  silke  guuze. 

8ilkt)  and  thread  lacos. 

Mohair  coato  and  brcust  buttons;  halfo  of  the  latter,  and  of  each  toine  black. 

Broad  and  narrow  gart^»riag. 

Broad  and  uanow  alamode  is  still  much  wanted ;  ye  lost  sold  was  at  l2/per  ell. 

Ordinary  writi*ing-paper  costs  about  5/  or  6^'  a  reame. 
.   Arortmt.  of  fa»hoiiablo  flowd.  silkes,  from  4/  to  t^'H,  or  2^  a  yard  cost,  will  sell  well 
mil  yc  t^ummer,  wth,  aojxie  good  bla.  Qowd.  silke  atuoo^  IL 

A  parc(4  of  the  best  and  largt.  wool-cards,  haife  thicks,  blue,  red,  and  aad  goq1o»; 
^3 of  the  foituer. 

Hollaudd  duck  is  worth  here  £7  to  £7  1%  more  or  less,  as  in  goodnees* 

Cordage  Horted  :>s  pr.  memo.  Ttyper  e.  here, 

Ptowder  in  worth  here  £14  a  harrl. 

Ambros  Crowley^s  nailes  sorted  as  hereafter  mentioned, 

Scythes  and  siclkles  of  the  best  makers',  good  goods. 

Bpaniali  iron,  worth  here  £40  p>er  pr.  tunu. 

Swedes,  ditto,  £:t4  to  £35  per  tunn, 

Leadt  in  piggH,  £25  or.  tunn. 

Lead,  in  harrs,  worth  £26  to  27  pr.  c. 

Sbott,  sorted,  vizt,  goose,  one- halfe;  ye  other  |,  dnck,  pigeon^  and  bird,  is  now  scarce 
-worth  upwards  of  £:iO  pr.  tnnn, 

Orocery-ware,  vizt,  raisins,  soils,  new,  and  in  half  barrils,  £5  10  pr.  c.  here. 

Currant  and  iiggs  in  ye  caskes  are  imported  iu  if  poesible. 

Spice,  sorted,  vlzt,  W)  lb,  of  nutmegs,  25  lb.  of  cloves,  6  lb.  of  mace,  5  cwt,  of  pepper 
In  small  ca<iks,  worth  here  now  3/fper  lb, 

A  parcel  of  hatt^s,  sorted,  vizt,  efts  and  castors,  oloth  or  Carolina  hatts. 

NoTic, — What  goods  have  no  price  afllxt  t-o  them  will  fetch  hero  (Dcir^g  well  bt.  in 
Lonflo,)  140  to  150  p.  advance,  and  more,  if  any  particulars  happen  to  ba  extfaord* 
irinaly  wonted  when  they  arryve. 
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THE  BRA  OP  MAOHINBEY. 

The  inventions  which  distinguished  the  latter  piMrt  of  the  eighteenth 
oentaiy  inaugurated  a  new  era  in  productive  industry.  The  new  devices 
for  spinning,  already  referred  to,  were  used  at  first  in  connection  with 
water-power ;  but  it  was  not  long  before  the  steam-engine  was  brought 
into  requisition  to  give  them  increased  efficiency  and  a  wider  sphere  of 
operation.  Once  successfully  applied  to  the  moving  of  machinery,  this 
great  motor  seemed  to  stimulate  the  inventive  &calties  of  man  to  pre- 
ternatural activity;  and  one  labor-saving  device  was  quickly  foltowed 
by  another,  until  a  great  proportion  of  all  manuflEU^turing  industry,  was 
largely  performed  by  the  aid  of  machinery. 

This  great  change  in  the  methods  of  production — a  change  which  has 
progressed  steadily  from  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century  to  the  present 
time — was  inaugurated  in  Great  Britain,  and  it  was  there  that  the  new 
system  received  its  earliest  and  most  signal  development.  Augmenting 
to  a  prodigious  extent  the  aggregate  product  of  labor,*  it  necessarily 
gave  rise  to  a  vast  increase  in  the  aggregate  wealth  of  the  community ; 
and  in  this  increase  the  working-classes  have  undoubtedly  shared  to  a 
considerable  extent,  though  in  a  degree  not  at  all  comparable  to  that  in 
which  the  wealthier  classes  have  been  benefited.  Indeed,  each  new 
application  of  machinery  was  a  source  of  temporary  inconvenience,  or 
even  of  severe  distress,  to  the  particular  class  of  workmen  whose  manual 
labor  it  superseded. 

But  the  most  important  bearing  of  the  new  methods  of  production 
upon  the  relations  between  labor  and  capital  and  the  condition  of  the 
working-classes  grew  out  of  the  necessity  which  they  created  for  asso- 
ciated industry,  and  for  large  establishments,  carried  on  by  accumu- 
lated capital.  Nowhere  is  this  more  forcibly  illustrated  than  in  the 
manufacture  of  textile  fabrics,  which  from  time  immemorial  had  been  in 
an  eminent  degree  a  household  industry.  The  language  of  Words- 
worth— 

"  Maids  at  the  wheel,  the  weaver  at  his  loom, 
Sat  blithe  and  happy" — 

would  doubtless  have  answered  almost  equally  well  to  describe  an 
ancient  Bgyptian  household  in  the  era  of  the  pyramids,  or  the  occupa- 
tions of  an  ordinary  Lancashire  family  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
centary.  Almost  every  ^arm-house  and  cottage  in  the  manufacturing 
districts  of  Bngland  had  its  8pinning-wheel,t  which  furnished  in-door 
occupation  for  women  and  children,  while  the  men  were  engaged  in  the 
labors  of  the  field.  The  invention  of  the  fly-shuttle  in  1738  had  very 
much  increased  the  rapidity  with  which  weaving  could  be  done,  and  the 
business  of  spinning  was  thus  stimulated  to  great  activity,  tiiie  earnings 
of  spinners  being  unprecedentedly  large.  While  the  textile  industries 
wei*e  in  this  condition  Hargreaves  invented  the  spinning-jenny ,|  and 
Arkwright  the  spinning-frame,  sometimes  called  the  water-frame  or 
throstle  ;§  and  a  few  years  later  these  were  followed  by  a  still  more  elab- 
orate machine,||  in  which  the  operations  of  both  of  them  were  combined. 
So  great  was  the  superiority  of  the  new  machines  that  the  old-fashioned 

*  It  la  caloolated  in  Kennedy's  **  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Cotton  Trade"  that,  as  early 
as  1815,  one  person,  aided  by  machinery,  could  produce  as  much  as  two  hundred  cot- 
tage spinners  could  have  produced  in  1760. 

Tin  many  cases  several. 

X  About  1764. 

$  Patented  in  1769. 

I  The  "  mule/'  inyented  by  Samuel  Crompton  in  1775. 
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wheel  was  qnickly  banislied  from  the  field  of  eompetitioo,  aod  spinoiug, 
as  a  hoasehold  iudustry,  was  practically  at  an  end.  Weaving,  however, 
slill  heldit«  plaee,  and  was  eveu  sttinulated  to  extraordinary  activity  by 
the  rapid  increase  in  the  product  of  yam  which  followed  the  inventioua 
jaat  referred  to,  I  a  the  manufac  taring  districts  of  Laucashire,  barns  I 
and  other  outbiiildinga  were  quickly  converted  into  loom-shops;  aiKi 
when  these  no  longer  sntliced  to  meet  the  new  detnand,  weavers^  cot* 
tages,  with  loom-jshops  attached,  arose  on  every  side.  The  era^  how- 
ever, was  one  of  rapid  change^  and  ere  long  the  power-loom,  worked  by 
water  or  Bteam,  began  to  compete  with  the  hand  loom.  The  wages  of 
weavers,  which  nnder  the  iirst  impulse  communicated  by  the  new  spin- 
niDg-maehinery  had  risen  to  anuaustial  height  and  attracted  large  num- 
bers to  the  business,  gradually  sank  to  a  pittauce,  scarcely  snfliclent  to 
afford  the  workpeople  the  most  wretched  subsistence. 

The  triumph  of  machinery,  however,  had  been  only  a  question  of  time. 
In  weaving,  as  in  spinning,  separate  domestic  industry  was  compelled 
to  give  pUice  to  collective  industry  in  large  establishments.  The  work- 
man  who  had  pursued  the  even  tenor  of  his  way  at  his  own  loom,  and 
the  housewife  who  had  plied  her  busy  task  over  the  wheel  at  her  own  , 
fireside,  were  compelled  by  the  force  of  irresistible  cirounistances  to  take  ^ 
their  places  along  with  hundreds  of  others  in  '*the  mill,-' and  to  regulate 
their  hours  of  labor,  as  well  as  their  meals  and  their  hours  of  rest,  by 
the  sound  of  its  peremptory  belL 

The  concentration  of  capital,  which  was  necessary  to  the  prosecution 
of  manufacturing  industry  under  the  new  system,  was  greatly  facilitated 
by  the  high  prices  which  mannfactnrers  at  first  obtained  for  their 
products.  '*  Yarn  of  a  quality  which  in  1815  was  s«>ld  fur  three  shillings 
a  pound  brought  in  the  infancy  of  the  manufacture  as  high  as  thirty 
shillings.  The  British  mulled  muslins  which,  when  first  manufactured, 
vere  eagerly  bought  up  by  the  rich  at  Sl\50  a  yard,  are  now  ofiered  to 
the  poor — of  less  durable  quality,  however — ^for  six  cents  a  yard/*^  So 
it  mnst  have  been  in  many  other  industries,  for  the  public  were  accus*, 

^tomed  to  the  prices  they  had  paid  for  the  products  of  manual  labor, and! 
these  the  manufacturers  could  readily  undei-sell,  while  rctainiug  an 
enormous  profit  for  themselves,     It  was  not  till  machine-raade  goods 
had  taken  possession  of  the  market  that  the  competition  between  rival 
manufacturers  brought  prices  down  to  a  proper  level  and  gave  the  con- 
sumer a  reasonable  share  in  the  reduced  cost  of  prodactiou.     In  the 
mean  time  vast  fortunes  had  been  rapidly  accumulated,  and  to  the  new 
■ipital  thus  made  available  for  manufacturing  purposes  was  added  that  I 
%hich  enterprises  yielding  such  maguilicent  pecuniary  results  attiTictedi 
from  every  side.    Thus  the  industrial  revolution  inaugurated  by  Watt,] 
•      in  conjunction  with  Uargreaves,  Aivkwright,    and  (Jronipton,  gained! 
adde<l  impetus  witii  each  year's  progress,  and  with  marvelous  rapidity  I 
prodaced  its  transforming  eflects  upon  economic  and  social  coaditious. 

The  comprehension  of  the  nature  and  eliects  of  that  revolution  will 
greatly  facilitate  a  correct  understanding  of  the  labor  question  of  the 
present  day.  Indeed,  it  is  out  of  that  revolution  mainly  that  the  labor 
<iaestion  in  its  present  form  has  grown.  It  has  already  been  remarked 
that  the  new  methods  of  production  created  a  necessity  ^*  for  associated 
iodustry  and  for  large  establishmeats  carried  on  by  accumulated  capi-, 
tal.'^  The  full  significance  of  this  fact  may  not  at  once  bo  apparent,  but 
altttlo  reflection  will  make  it  so.  By  '^  accumidifted  capital,"  as  just 
used,  is  meant  masses  of  capital  vastly  in  excess  of  the  average  posaes- 

*  Aotobiography  of  E.  D.  Owen,  p,  13, 
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sions  of  individuals,  even  in  the  most  prosperous  coiimnnities — masses 
so  larg^e  that  the  possession  of  one  sach  mass  by  any  individnal  implies, 
as  its  necessary  connterpart,  the  comparative  poverty  of  scores  or  even 
hundreds  of  others,  and  their  dependence  upon  the  one  for  employment. 

When  industry  was  carried  on  in  small  separate  establishments,  a 
steady  and  indnstrious  workman  might  reasonably  hope  to  accumulate 
the  means  of  setting  up  in  business  for  himself,  and  thus  the  workman 
of  this  year  might  next  year  be  numbered  among  the  employers.  Theo- 
retically this  is  so  still,  for  it  is  a  common  boast  in  our  own  country,  at 
least,  that  the  avenues  to  wealth  and  the  honors  of  official  life  are  open 
to  all.  Circumstances,  however,  are  sometimes  stronger  than  the  laws, 
and  inexorably  deny  what  the  laws  very  freely  permit.  It  is  quite  evi- 
dent that  the  nnmber  of  industries  which  may  be  prosecuted  by  sepa- 
rate individuals  on  a  small  scale,  and  which  may  be 'started  with  such 
an  amount  of  capital  as  a  working-man  can  save  out  of  his  wages,  is 
now  comparatively  small,  and  that  it  is  steadily  diminishing  as  the 
sphere  of  machinery  extends.  One  may  still  see  the  shoemaker's  shop, 
with  its  modest  array  of  tools  and  its  little  stock  of  leather,  represent- 
ing a  total  capital  of  a  few  hundred  dollars,  or  even  less ;  but  the  sphere 
of  such  shops  is  now  comparatively  limited,  and  the  proportion  of  boots 
and  shoes  made  by  machinery  ju  large  factories  is  increasing  year  by 
year.  In  like  manner  one  may  still  see  the  shop  of  the  blacksmith,  the 
wheelwright,  the  carpenter,  and  the  cabinet-maker;  but  in  all  of  these 
and  in  other  trades,  the  amount  of  work  executed  in  large  establish- 
ments by  the  aid  of  machinery  is  immense,  and  is  constantly  ang- 
menting. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  this  is  not  referred  to  as  a  thing  to 
be  regretted.  The  vast  increase  in  man's  productive  powers  which 
machinery  has  brought  with  it  is  an  incalculable  blessing;  it  would  not 
be  wise,  however,  to  close  our  eyes  to  the  incidental  evils — ^temporary  in 
their  character,  it  is  to  be  hoped — by  which  this  blessing  is  accompanied. 
The  alarmists  who  imagined  that  machinery,  by  doing  the  work  which 
had  been  done  by  hnman  hands,  would  leave  the  hands  without  em- 
ployment were  not  long  in  learning  from  experience  and  observation 
how  groundless  were  their  fears.  What  machinery  has  done  is  not,  if 
we  except  occasional  temporary  consequences  of  its  introduction,  to 
deprive  men  of  employment,  hut  to  change  the  conditions  under  tchich  they 
work.  Except  in  the  co-operative  enterprises,  which  within  a  few  years 
past  have  been  successfully  carried  out,  its  effect  has  been  to  divide  all 
that  large  portion  of  society  employed  in  connection  with  it  into  two 
distinct  and,  in  respect  to  their  circumstances,  widely  separated  classes, 
the  one  consisting  mainly  of  a  few  very  rich  employers,  the  other  em- 
bracing a  multitude  of  employes,  who,  if  not  absolutely  very  poor, 
are  at  least  extremely  poor  in  comparison  with  the  members  of  the  other 
class. 

This  wide  contrast  of  conditions  is  probably  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
discontent  of  the  working-classes;  but  the  principal  cause,  both  of  this 
discontent  and  of  their  aggressive  attitude  toward  capital,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  to  the  great  mass  these  conditions  appear  to  be 
practically  permanent.  The  journeyman  mechanic  who  could  see  a 
prospect  that  within  ten  years  he  might  himself  become  the  owner  of 
a  shop  was  not  disposed  to  feel  or  act  unkindly  toward  a  class  of  which 
he  hoped  so  soon  to  become  a  member,  viz,  toward  the  employers;  but 
to  the  operative  the  possession  of  a  factory  is  a  thing  so  remote  from 
probability  that  it  scarcely  enters  into  his  wildest  dreams  of  future  suc- 
cess.   So  it  is  in  all  the  industries  carried  on  in  those  great  establish. 
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ments,  against  which  the  competition  of  little  shops,  in  any  extended 
sphere,  is  each  yccar  becoming  more  dlftlcolt. 

It  is  thus  that  machine  labor  ha*j  imparted  to  the  groat  body  of  the 
working-people  the  cohesion  and  the  common  seutimeuta  of  a  perma- 
nent class  apart  from  the  class  of  employers.  But  while  it  has  thus 
furnished  the  occasion  for  their  combination  in  defense  of  their  common 
iBterests,  it  has  at  the  same  time  contributeil  in  another  way  t43  render 
^  ^hat  combination  powert'al  and  efficient.  By  creating  gregarious  indiis- 
'try  and  greatly  extending  the  sphere  of  nrban  lilo,  it  atlbrded  to  the 
working-classes  enlarged  opportunities  for  mutual  intercourse,  and  thus 
gave*  rise  to  an  iiuwonted  degree  of  intellectual  activity.  The  result 
has  been  a  marked  increase  in  popular  intelligence  and  a  eorresporuling 

provement  in  tlie  methorls  and  purposes  of  combination  among  work- 

gmen.  The  breaking  of  machinery  and  the  '* ratting"  of  workmen 
not  connected  with  trades-unious  are  now  happily  becoming  compara- 
tively rare,  and  mutual  bene(U,  such  a.s  relief  out  of  society  funds  in 
sickness  or  old  age,  togetlier  with  co-operation^  is  attracting  an  increas- 
ing share  of  the  attention  of  the  working-class.  There  is  reason  to  hope 
that  the  lastnientioned  form  of  combination  may  yet  atlbrd  the  means 
of  reconciling  machinery  and  associated  labor  with  that  personal  inde- 
pendence which  they  nt  tirst  Boemed  likely  to  place  quite  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  mass  of  workingmei^  By  the  union  of  many  small  sums, 
associations  of  workmen  may  succeed  in  forming  out  of  their  own  earn- 
ings those  aggregiitions  of  capital  which  are  tieeessary  to  the  prosecu- 
"lon  of  industry  with  the  aid  of  the  best  modern  appliances.     If  they 

n  do  this  and  also  supply  out  of  their  own  ranks  eilicient  oversight 
ind  business  management,  the  great  e^ipitalist,  towering  among  his 
[imperatives  like  a  mountain  among  hillocks,  will  cease  to  be  an  industrial 
^necessity- 

t  the  consideration  of  this  subject,  co-oi>eration,  as  well  ;is  of  trades- 
8  and  strikes,  must  be  postponed  until  something  has  been  said 
of  the  more  immediate  eftect^  of  the  factory  system  during  the  earlier 
period  of  its  development,  and  of  the  public  questions  and  legislative 
measures  to  which  those  effects  gave  rise.  Upon  these  points  the  Duke 
of  Argyle,  inChajJtcr  VII  of  his  ^^Keign  of  Lavi-,"  presents  some  highly- 
interesting  lacts  and  reflections.  After  observing  that  the  factory  sys- 
tem began  under  the  old  motivepower  of  water  before  the  steam-engine 
was  made  available,  he  continues  as  follows : 

Yffiy  8CM>n  tbe  conree  of  ©very  maantaia  strisjuii   in  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  waa 

narked  by  fiJCtori«'j*.    This  aj,;ain  had  auother  coustii|ueijco.     It  wa^  a  necessity  of  the 

>  iliiit  SQch  factories  nuiHt^  fyeuiirally^  b«  difcnatod  at  a  diKtauco  from  pre-exiatinir 

"  'atioDS,  and,  tberefora,  from  a  full  sofiply  of  labor,     CouHcfiuoatly  they  bad  to  ero- 

iiLmumtietf  for  them>*«lveA.     F'roin  tbiH  uect'Hsity^  atraiii,  it  arui*e  tbat  the  earlier 

mills  were  worked  nndeir  aBystem  of  apprtjultceship.  Tb^^  tltm  attendance  of  the  requisite 

Diiiiib«^r  of  **  baoda"  Wiw  tjucurod  by  tjutragemeatii  wbieh  boaad  tbe  Uboriir  to  biij  work 

^Ibr  a  definite  periotl. 

Aud  Qow,  for  tbt3  Hrnt  time,  appeared  fioiDc  of  the  couAequeQces  of  gregarionn  labor 
pfi...i.  ,  fri,..  V.  ..ri-  i.i.r  .»f  uattiral  Imvs,  and  tmd«r  no  retttiictluiia  from  poHJilve  inMtitntiona. 
hjct/ed,  as  appruiitiees,  boys  and  girla,  youths  aud  men,  and  wumen, 
V  many  canes  no  provision  a4le([uatOf  or  even  decent,  wa^i  provided 
uii  fti^^comuimliitinu.     Tb«  bourH  of  hibor  were  excen^ive.     The  ceaselettH  aud  im- 
*  »%f:**rM*y  of  machines  kt^pt  fio  rcckosiing  of  the  exhauation  of  bumaa  Dorves.     Tbo 
1  had  not  !>•  yearw  in  operation  when  it-a  tfl'ecta  were  pcen.    A 

htu  wwre  ^i  nndcr  eonditkuis  of  pbywical  degeneracy,  of  incntiil 

:  iif  moral  <.... .  -i..  ...a.    Tbe  firtit  ptiblic  raan  to  bring  it  under  tbe  notice 
'  vith  a  view  to  remedy,  \va«i  to  his  inioiortal  horicH,  a  master* nianufac- 

1  I  tbe  n^w  industry  bad  brought  wealth,  and  power,  and  ^tatiou.     In  1802 

►bcrt  Peel  was  the  tirat  to  introduce  a  hiH  to  interferts  by  hiw  with  tbo 
I  t>f  the  nnroRtricted  compBtttiou  in  human  labor.     It  Ia  obaracteriatic  of 

the  fti*'vr  prngreiiS  of  new  ideas  in  the  Eijglisb  miud^  and  of  its  strong  instioot  to  adopt 
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DO  meaflnre  which  does  not  stand  in  some  clear  relation  to  pre-existing  laws,  that  Sir 
Robert  PeePs  bill  was  limited  striotly  to  the  regulation  of  the  labor  of  apprentices. 
Children  and  young  persons  who  were  not  apprentices,  might  be  subject  to  the  same 
evils,  bnt  for  them  no  remedy  was  asked  or  provided.  The  notion  was,  that  as  appren- 
tices were  already  nnder  statutory  provisions,  and  were  subjects  of  a  le^^al  contract,  it 
was  permissible  that  their  hours  of  labor  should  be  regulated  by  positive  enactment. 
Bnt  the  Parliament  which  was  familiar  with  restrictions  on  the  products  of  labor,  and 
with  restrictions  of  monopoly  on  labor  itself— which  restrictions  were  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  supposed  economic  benefits — would  not  listen  to  any  proposal  to  regulatQ 
"freo"  lalx>r  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  even  the  most  frightful  moral  evils.  These  evils, 
however  great  they  micht  be,  were  the  result  of  '*  natural  laws,^  and  were  incident  to 
the  personal  freedom  of  employers  and  employed.  In  the  case  of  apprentices,  however, 
it  was  conceded  that  restrictions  might  be  tolerated.  And  so,  through  this  narrow  door 
the  first  of  the  factory  acts  was  passidd.  It  is  a  history  which  illustrates,  in  the  t)leur- 
est  light,  the  sense  in  which  human  conduct,  both  individually  and  collectively  is  de- 
termined by  natural  law.  If  Watt's  steam-engine  had  been  invented  earlier — if  mills 
had  not  been  at  first  erected  away  from  the  centers  of  population,  in  order  to  follow 
the  course  of  streams— if,  consequently,  ^he  evils  of  the  factory  system  had  not  begun 
to  be  observable  in  the  labor  of  apprentices,  there  is  no  saying  how  much  longer  those 
evils  might  have  been  allowed  to  fester  without  even  an  assertion  of  the  right  to  check 
them.  The  act  of  1802,"  though  useless  in  every  other  sense,  was  invaluable  at  least 
in  making  this  assertion. 

Meanwhile  Watt's  great  invention  had  been  completed.  And  now  a  new  cycle  of 
events  began.  When  the  perfoct'ed  steam-engine  became  applicable  to  mills,  it  was  no 
longer  always  cheaper  to  erect  them  in  rural  districts;  on  the  contrarv,  it  was  often 
cheaper  to  have  them  in  the  towns,  near  a  full  supply  of  labor  and  a  cheap  supply  of 
fuel.  With  this  change  came  the  abandonment  of  the  system  of  apprenticeship.  It 
was  now  '*free"  labor  which  more  and  more  Supplied  the  mills.  But  this  only  led  to 
the  same  evils  in  an  aggravated  form.  Children  and  women  were  especially  valuable  iu 
the  work  of  mills.  There  were  parts  of  the  machinery  which  might  be  fed  by  almost 
infant  "  hands.''    The  earnings  of  children  became  an  irresistible  temptatioft  to  the 

Sarents.  They  were  sent  to  tlie  factory  at  the  earliest  age,  and  they  worked  during 
tie  whole  hours.that  the  machinery  was  kept  at  work.  Tue  result  of  this  system  wa.s 
soon  apparent.  In  1815,  thirteen  years  after  he  had  obtained  the  act  of  1802,  Sir  Rob- 
ert Peel  came  back  to  Parliament  and  told  them  that  the  former  act  had  become  use- 
less; that  mills  were  now  generally  worked  not  by  water,  but  by  steam;  that  appren- 
tices hod  been  given  up,  but  that  the  same' exhausting  and  demoralizing  labor  from 
which  Parliament  hod  intended  to  relieve  apprentices  was  the  lot  of  thousands  and 
thousands  of  the  children  of  the  free  poor.  In  the  following  year,  1816,  pressing  upon 
the  IIouHo  of  Commons  a  new  measure  of  restriction,  he  added  that  unless  the  legisla- 
ture extended  to  these  children  the  same  protection  which  it  had  intended  to  afford  to 
the  apprentice  class,  it  had  como  to  this,  that  the  groat  mechanical  inventions  which 
were  the  glory  of  the  age  would  be  a  curse  rather  than  a  blessing  to  the  country. 
These  were  strong  words  from  a  master-manufacturer,  but  they  were  not  more  strong 
than  true.t 

•  42  and  43  George  III,  cap.  73. 

t  Prominent  among  those  who  labored  to  bring  these  evils  to  the  attention  of  Parlia- 
ment and  the  couutr^y  was  Robert  Owen,  himself  a  wealthy  and  successful  manufac- 
turer, though  more  widely  known  at  a  later  period  for  his  extreme  opinions  on  social 
questions.     His  son,  in  his  recently  published  volume  entitled  "  Threading  My  Way," 

gives  the  following  account  of  his  observations  during  a  journey  which  he  made  with 
is  father  through  England  and  Scotland  in  1815  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  evidence 
touching  the  condition  of  children  employed  iu  the  cotton,  woolen,  linen,  and  silk  fiic- 
tories  of  the  kingdom : 

"  The  facts  we  collected  seemed  to  me  terrible  almost  beyond  belief.  Not  in  excep- 
tional cases,  but  as  a  rule,  we  found  children  of  ten  years  old  worked  regularly  fourteen 
hours  a  day^  with  but  half  an  hour's  interval  for  the  mid-day  meal,  which  was  eaten  iu 
the  factory.  In  the  fine-yarn  cotton-mills,  (producing  from  120  to  300  hanks  to  the 
pound,)  they  were  subjected  to  this  labor  iu  a  temj^erature  usually  exceeding  75°  ;  and 
in  all  the  cotton-fjictories  they  breathed  an  atmosphere  more  or  less  irgurious  to  the 
lungs  biH^ause  of  the  dust  and  minute  cotton  fibers  that  pervaded  it.  * 

"in  some  cases  we  found  that  greed  of  gain  had  impelletl  the  mill-owners  to  still 
greater  extremes  of  inhumanity,  utterly  disgraceful,  indee<i,-  to  a  civilized  nation. 
Their  mills  were  run  fifteen,  and,  in  exceptional  cases,  sixteen  hours  a  day,  with  a  single 
sot  of  hands ;  and  they  did  not  scruple  to  employ  children  of  both  sexes  from  the  age 
of  eight.    We  actually* found  a  considerable  number  under  that  age. 

"  It  need  not  be  said  that  such  a  system  could  not  be  maintained  without  corporal 
ponishment.  Most  of  the  overseers  openly  carried  stout  leather  thongs,  and  we  fre- 
quently saw  even  the  youngest  children  severely  beaten. 
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Than  began  that  grpiit  debate  which  in  principle  may  be  said  to  be  not  ended  yet— 

^1  debate,  how  far  it  is  legitimate  or  wise  in  positive  iiiiititiitioiiB  to  interfere  for  moral 

Is  with  the  freedom  of  tlio  individual  will,    Cobbett  denonnc&d  the  opfiosilion  to 

f^trictive  measares  as  a  contest  of  "  mfimmon  at;;ainat  mercy/'  No  doubt  pt^rsonal 
interests  were  strong  in  the  forming  of  opinion,  and  some  indipnation  was  natural 
aj^ainat  tho«e  who  awmod  to  rti<^ttrd  tbe  absolnte  neglect  of  a  whole  generation,  and 
the  total  abandonment  of  tUnrn  to  the  debasing  eftects  of  excesaive  toil,  aa  nothing 
compared  with  the  blighteat  cbeck  in  the  accuranlations  of  the  warehouae.  Tint  the 
opposition  was  not  in  the  main  due  either  ti»  »eltbhne.s8  or  iudifforenco.  False  intel- 
lectnal  conceptions,  falae  vifiws,  both  of  principle  and  of  fact,  were  it^i  real  foundation. 
SoiDe  of  the  ablest  men  in  Parliament,  who  were  wholly  unaffected  by  any  bias  of  per- 
al  interest,  declared  that  nothuig  would  induce  them  to  int4?rfere  with  the  labor 
ich  they  called  **fre€.'*  Had  not  the  working-clauses  a  right  to  employ  their  chil- 
dren as  they  pleased  !  Who  wt-re  bi^tttsr  able  to  judge  than  fathers  and  mothers  of  the 
capacities  of  their  children  f  Why  interfere  for  the  protection  of  those  who  already 
had  the  be»t  and  mo«t  natural  of  all  protectioaa  T  Such  wuro  some  of  the  arguments 
against  interfering  with  free  labor* 

Now,  in  what  senae  was  this  labor  free  t  It  was  free  from  legal  compolsion ;  that  is 
to  aay,  it  wad  free  from  that  kind  of  compnbion  which  arises  out  of  the  public  will  of 
the  whole  community,  imposed  by  authority  upon  the  conduct  of  individuals.  But 
there  was  another  kind  of  force  from  which  this  labor  wjia  not  free — the  force  of  ov^er- 
powering  motive  operating  on  the  will  of  the  laboreri  themselves^  If  one  parent,  more 
careful  than  others  of  the  welfare  of  his  children  ^  and  moved  less  exclusively  by  the 
dflatre  of  gain,  withdrew  his  children  at  an  earlier  hour  than  others  from  factory-work, 
his  children  were  liable  to  l>e  dismissed  and  not  employed  at  aih^ 

On  the  other  hand,  motives  hardly  leas  powerful  were  in  c^natant  operation  on  the 
matters.  The  ceaseless,  and  increasing,  and  unrestricted  competition  among  them- 
mlvea,  the  eagerne;^  with  which  hiiman.  energies  rash  into  nt?w  opouingt*  for  capital, 
tor  enterprise^  and  for  akilh  made  them,  as  a  class,  insensible' to  th«  tnghtfnl  evils 
which  were  arising  Irom  that  competition  for  the  means  of  subsistence,  which  is  the 
impelling  motive  of  labor. 

Nor  were  there  wanting  arguments,  foaodtnl  on  the  constancy  of  natural  laws, 
Against  any  attempt  on  th«  part  of  legislative  authority  to  intt^rfere  with  the  *'  free- 
dom" of  individual  wilK  Tiie  competuiou  between  the  p^>sjsesaors  of  capital  wa«  a 
competition  not  conhued  to  our  own  country.  It  was  also  an  international  eompeti* 
lion,  in  Belgium,  t^f^peeially,  uud  in  other  couutries^  there  wus  the  same  rush 
;  the  new  paths  of  industry.  If  the  children  a  hourij  of  hibor  w*?ro  curtailed,  it 
1  involve  of  nece«-*ity  a  curtailment  al»o  of  the  adult  labor,  whi^^h   would  not 

I  arailnble  when  left  alone.  This  would  be  a  curtailment  of  the  working-time  of 
the  whole  mill ;  and  this  would  involve  a  correHpoiiding  reduction  of  the  produce, 
Oataidc  of  certain  limits  this  is  not  by  any  means  a  necessary  inference.  No  similar 
redaction  of  produce  would  ariws  in  foreign  mills.  In  competition  with  tiieni  the  mar- 
gin of  proht  was  already  small.  The  diminution  of  produce,  from  restricted  labor^ 
would  dr'-'^^'-ir  margio.  Capital  would  he  driven  to  countries  where  labor  was 
etill  fre<  is  restrictions,  and  the  result  would  he  more  fatal  to  th«  interests  of 

the  work      ,  -.rH  of  the  Euglish  towns  thau  auy  of  the  results  arintug  from  the 

existing  hours  uf  work.    All  tht^f^t,*  eousut^uences  were  represented  aet  inevitable.    They 
mast  arise  out  of  the  operatiou  of  iu variable  lawa. 

•'We  sought  out  the  surgeons  who  were  iu  the  habit  of  attending  these  obildreoi 
noting  their  names  and  the  fact*  to  which  they  teHtlded.  Thdr  stones  haunted  my 
dreams.  In  some  large  factories  from  on e-t earth  to  one- fifth  of  the  chihlren  wore 
either  cripples  or  otherwise  deformed,  or  permanently  injured  by  excessive  toil,  some- 
tuned  by  brutal  abuse.  The  younger  ohiUlren  seldoux  held  out  more  than  three  or  four 
years  without  severe  illness,  often  eudmg  in  death. 

♦*  When  we  oxpresseil  surprise  that  [^areuts  bhould  voluti tartly  condemn  their  sons 
and  daught'ira  to  slavery  so  intolerablo,  the  explanation  seeined  to  bo  that  many  of  the 
fathers  were  out  of  work  themselves,  and  so  were^  in  a  meiisn re,  driven  to  the  sacrifice 
for  h»ck  of  bread;  while  others,  imbruted  by  intemperance,  saw  with  iuditi'ereuce  an 
abuse  of  the  infant  faculties  compmred  to  which  the  infanticide  of  China  may  almoet 
be  termed  humane* 

*'  In  Lontlon  my  father  laid  before  several  members  of  Parliament  the  mass  of  ©vi- 

\  he  had  collected,  and  a  bill  which  he  had  prepared  forbidding  the  employment  in 

oriea  «t  child  workers  under  twelve  years  of  age,  and  fixing  the  hours  they  might  be 

ployed  at  ten  a  day.  Finally  he  obtained  from  the  elder  *Sir  Robert  Peel  a  promise 
to  intrtiduce  this  humane  measure  in  the  House  of  Commona.  «  *  •  •  •pj^^ 
bill  dragged  through  the  house  for  four  sessions,  and  when  passed  at  last  it  was  in  a 
mutilat^^  and  comparatively  valueless  form.'' 

•Thm  wiis  very  lorcibly  explained,  both  by  Sir  Eobort  and  by  hia  aoOj  Mr.  Peel,  m 
the  debate  of  February  23,  IHIB. 
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Saoh  were  the  armaments,  arced  in  every  variety  of  form  and  supported  by  every 
kind  of  statistical  detail,  by  which  the  first  factory  acts  were  vehemently  opposed. 

And,  indeed,  in  looking  back  at  the  debates  of  that  time  we  cannot  fail  to  see  that  the 
reasoning  of  those  who  opposed  restriction  on  free  labor  met  with  no  adequate  reply. 
Not  only  were  the  supporters  of  restriction  hampered  by  a  desire  to  keep  their  conclu- 
sions within  the  scope  of  a  very  limited  measure ;  not  only  were  they  anxious  to  re- 
pudiate consequences  which  did  legitimately  follow  from  their  own  premises,  but 
they  were  themselves  really  i^orant  of  the  fundamental  principles  which  were  at  issue 
in  the  strife.  Their  conclusions  were  arrived  at  through  instincts  of  the  heart.  The 
pale  foccs  of  little  children,  stunted  and  outworn,  carried  them  to  their  resnlt  across 
every  difficulty  of  argument  and  in  defiance  of  the  alleged  opposition  of  inevitable 
laws.  And  yet,  if  the  supporters  of  the  factory  acts  had  only  known  it,  all  true  ab> 
stcact  argument  on  the  subject  was  their  own.  The  conclusions  to  which  they  pointed 
were  as  true  in  the  light  of  reason  as  they  felt  them  to  be  true  in  the  light  of  con- 
Boience. 

The  debate  resulted  in  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1819,  (59  Geo.  Ill,  c. 
66,)  which,  being  the  first  measure  restricting  the  labor  of  unapprenticed 
children,  was,  properly  speaking,  the  first  of  the  factory  acts.  Thia  act, 
however,  as  well  as  one  passed  in  1825,  remained  practically  a  dead  le^ 
ter  for  want  of  adequate  enforcing  clauses,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
passage  of  Lord  Ashley's  bill  in  1833,  establishing  a  stringent  system 
of  government  inspection,  that  any  progress  was  made  in  mitigating  the 
evils  which  the  factory  system  had  developed.  Speaking  of  Manches- 
ter in  1832,  Sir  J.  P.  E.  Shuttleworth  says : 

The  population  employed  in  the  cotton  factories  rises  at  5  o'clock  in  the  morning 
works  in  the  mlUs  from  6  till  8,  and  returns  home  for  half  an  hour  or  forty  minutes  to 
breakfast.  This  meal  generally  consists  of  tea  or  coffee,  with  a  little  bread.  The  tea 
is  almost  always  of  a  bad,  and  sometimes  of  a  deleterious  quality.  The  operatives  re- 
turn to  the  mills  and  workshops  until  12  o'clock,  when  an  nour  is  allowed  for  dinner. 
Among  those  who  obtain  the  lower  rate  of  wages  this  meal  generaUy  consists  of 
boiled  potatoes.  The  mess  of  potatoes  is  put  into  one  large  dish,  melted  lard  and  but- 
ter are  poured  upon  them,  and  a  few  pieces  of  fried  fat  bacon  are  sometimes  mingled  with 
them,  and,  but  seldom,  a  little  meat.  Those  who  obtain  better  wages  add  a  greater 
proportion  of  animal  food  to  this  meal  at  least  three  times  in  the  week,  but  the  quan- 
tity consumed  by  the  laboring  population  is  not  ^reat.  The  family  sits  around  the  ta- 
ble, and  each  rapidly  appropriates  his  portion  in  a  plate,  or  they  will  plunge  their 
spoons  into  the  dish,  and  with  an  animal  eagerness  satisfy  the  cravings  or  their  appe- 
tites. 

The  population  nourished  on  this  aliment  is  crowded  into  one  dense  mass  in  cottages 
separated  by  narrow,  unpaved  and  almost  pestilential  streets,  in  an  atmosphere  loaded 
with  smoke,  and  the  exhalations  of  a  large  manufacturing  city.  The  operatives  are 
con^gated  into  mills  and  workshops  during  twelve  hours  in  the  day,  in  an  ener- 
vating, heated  atmosphere,  which  is  frequently  loaded  with  dust  or  the  filaments  of 
cotton,  or  impure  from  constant  respiration,  or  from  other  causes.  They  are  drudges 
who  watch  the  movements  and  assist  the  operations  of  a  mighty  material  force,  which 
toils  with  an  energy  ever  unconscious  of  fatigue.  The  state  of  the  streets  powerfully 
affects  the  health  of  their  inhabitants ;  sporadic  cases  of  typhus  chiefiy  appear  in 
those  which  are  narrow,  ill- ventilated,  unpaved,  or  which  contain  hea^  of  refuse  of 
stagnant  xmx>1b. 

The  following  passages,  referring  to  the  same  subject,  are  taken  from 
a  small  volume  on  the  Progress  of  the  Working-Class,  the  joint  produc- 
tion of  Messrs.  J.  M,  Ludlow  and  Lloyd  Jones : 

Let  it  be  recollected  that  the  evils  of  such  a  state  of  things  pressed  no  less  on  the  weak 
woman,  the  helpless  child,  than  on  the  man.  **  From  the  whole  of  the  evidence  laid  be- 
fore us,"  say  the  commissioners  of  1832,  **  wo  find  first,  that  the  children  employed  in  all 
the  principal  branches  of  manufacture  throughout  the  kingdom  work  during  the  same 
number  of  hours  as  the  adults."  <*  In  some  rare  instances/'  they  say  elsewhere,  *^  chil- 
dren begin  to  work  in  fSoctories  at  five  years  old.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  them 
there  at  six.  Many  are  under  seven,  stiU  more  under  eight ;  but  the  greatest  number 
are  under  nine.  Form  sheer  fatigue,  the  poor  creatures  would  go  supperless  to  bed,  be 
unable  to  take  off  their  clothes  at  night,  or  to  put  them  on  in  the  morning.  Pains  in 
the  limbs,  back,  loins,  and  side,"  say  the  commissioners,  **  are  frequent.  The  frequency 
and  severity  of  the  pain  uniformly  bear  a  strict  relation  to  the  tender  age  of  the  child 
and  the  severity  of  the  labor.    Girls  suffer  from  pain  more  commonly  than  boys,  and 
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Tip  to  a  more  sklvaoeed  age.'*  A^ain,  "  The  efifects  cf  labor  daring  aacb  bonr&  are  in  a 
j^reat  number  of  cases  porraannnt  dctorioratlQn  of  the  physical  coDBtitatiou,the  pro- 
doction  of  disease  wholly  irromovahlo,  and  the  partial  or  ODttro  exclusion  (hy  reason 
of  excoa^ivo  fatif^ue)  from  the  meana  of  obtaiuiu^  adt^quate  odiioatioa  and  acquiring 
uaefal  habits,  or  of  prolitiu^j  by  tboso  means  when  adorded." 

"The  deforniitios  proilaced,'^  aaya  Mr.  liabert  I5.iker,ouo  of  the  iasp^tors  of  facto- 
ries, who,  from  IbZ^  to  ld:i2,  waa,  aa  a  medical  practitioner  in  Leed*?,  i>rof«asiouallv  en- 
gaged in  the  daily  and  nightly  visitation  of  several  factoriea,  ^^conMiste^l  of  io-kuee, 
3at-foot,  aud  curvature  of  the  spine.  The  fir«*t  of  thei*e  deformities  was  familiarly 
known  in  the  matiufar.tnriu;^  districts  a»  the  *  fat^tory  log/  There  Wiis  Bcaiculy  a 
thoroughfare  in  any  of  tliom  where  they  were  not  to  be  seen."  Another  f^eutknuaa 
whom  oe  quotes,  Mr.  S.  Smithy  aetdor  surgeon  of  the  Leeda  Intlrmary,  miya  :  **  In  1832 
I  bad  frei|neut  oc«)asion  t*)  pans  throtigh  a  dtatriot  at  noon,  when  the  hauda  were  leav- 
ing work  for  dinner.  A  1  arge  ni  ajori  ty  of  them  were  pale,  tbi  n,  emaciated ,  down-hearted 
looking  creatures,  Hhowint;  no  disposition  to  tiitrtb  atid  ehecrfulnei'*.  At  the  proper  ace 
the  hip4  were  wide  but  Bharp  and  auguhir,  the  Hbouldera  polutud,the  bead  uol  held 
upt  but  a  considerable  stoop." 

That  an  education  worthy  of  the  name  was  iraposaiblo  for  a  population  under  such 
conditions,  reaalts  avowedly  from  the  statements  of  the  couiniistiionera  of  18^52.  Fac* 
tory-workens  were  in  those  early  days,  fjr  the  most  part,  grossly  iji^Doraot.  Even  the 
fine  spinners,  who  were  the  best  paid,  were  only  distinguished  from  the  reat  by  their 
eztravagant  riotonsDesa. 

Ignorant  tbemsolvea,  what  wonder  if  they  cared  little  to  educate  thrnr  children ^ 
saw  in  thein  too  often  only  instnioieats  for  money-making — ^meaua  of  self-indulgence. 
Hideous  instances  might  be  (|aoleil  from  the  blue-books  ol  the  driving  of  mere  infanta 
to  the  mill  by  their  parents,  simply  that  they  mii^ht  live  in  rir»tyut4  idleness  out  of  the 
£rtttt  of  their  children's  earnings*  But  the  lirst  great  struggle  of  the  factory- re  formers 
was  ll«s  for  education  than  for  its  necessary  condition — the  relaxation  of  overtoil  for 
the  child — and  hence  the  former  subject  appears  oni^^iu  aanbordiuatc  rank  among  the 
grievances  detailed  in  the  earlier  reports.  What,  in  fiict,  eductition  must  have  been  in 
1^*2,  appears  thus  best  from  sneh  documents  as  the  reports  of  the  inspectors  of  facto- 
riea from  1839  t<o  1843,  when  overwork  was  to  some  extent  stopped,  and  the  educational 
machinery  of  the  factories  acts  was  already  in  operation.  Tuus,  in  \S\li^  Mr,  Leouard 
Homer  was  able  to  report  that  in  an  area  of  eight  miles  by  four,  compriniug  the  large 
l>orough  of  Oldham  and  that  of  Ashton,  for  a  population  of  10.%000,  there  vciis  not,  at 
the  dat^  of  his  then  last  quarterly  report,  one  public  day-school  for  the  children  of  the 
bfunbler  ranks. 

What  were  the  amuaementa  of  the  masses  thns  overworked,  ilbfed,  Ill-housed,  left 
for  the  roiiSt  part  uu educated  J  Largo  numbers  of  working- people  attended  fairs  and 
wftkeSf  at  tlie  latter  of  which  juiuping  in  sacks,  climbing  greased  poles,  grinoin^ 
through  horse-collars  for  tobacco,  bunting  pigs  with  soaped  tails,  were  the  ehoice.st 
^versions.  An  almost  general  uuchastity^ — the  proofs  ot  which  are  as  abundant  fis 
"  ey  would  be  painful  to  adduee^ircvailed  among  the  women  employed  in  fiictorie^, 
\d  generally  throughout  the  lowest  ranks  of  the  working  population.  But  drink  waa 
Ibo  main  spring  of  enjoyment.  When  Saturday  evening  came,  indulgences  began, 
which  6ontjnu€Ml  till  Suuday  evening.  Fiddles  were  to  bo  heard  on  all  sides*  and  limp- 
looking  men  and  pale-fuceil  women  thronged  the  publis  botisos,  and  reeled  atid  jigged 
till  they  were  turned,  drunk,  and  riotous,  into  the  streets  at  mo^t  uuseasoimble  htmrs. 
Oo  the  Bond  ay  morning  the  public  houses  were  again  thronged,  that  the  thirst  follow- 
ing the  indulgence  of  the  night  miglit  be  quenche^l.  When  church  hour  approached, 
bow6Tcr,  the  church- ward  ens,  with  long  staves  tipped  with  silver,  sallie*!  forth,  and, 
when  poBiiible,  soijted  all  the  drunken  and  unketnpt  upon  wboTu  they  could  lay  theit 
liandfi,  ntid  these,  being  carefully  lodged  in  a  pew  providtnl  for  tbetn,  were  loft  there  to 
enj^"*  ♦'*"  ..^.»t„.>.^  while  their  captors  usually  adjourned  to  Rome  tavern  near  at  hand  ' 
fiM  t  rewarding  themsidves  with  a  glass  or  two  for  the  imfwirtant  services 

thi ,  I  'd  to  montlity  and  religion.     In  fact,  sullen,  silent  work,  alteruated  ' 

with  uoisy^  diuuken  riot,  and  Easter  and  Whitsuntide  debauches^  with  an  occasional 
outbreak  duriug  some  favorite  **  wakes,'*  rounded  the  whole  life  of  the  factory  worker. 

The  ordinary  artisan  of  the  worksbop  at  tbe  same  perioi!  is  described 
as  a  far  different  man,  having  bad  more  education  in  rbildbood,  and 
more  tirae  for  study  afC43r  eomniencing  a  trade.  Still,  he  was  apt  to  bo 
intera[)erat'e,  and  in  the  bighest-prieed  trades  many  men  only  begaa  | 
their  week  on  a  Tliur^day,  Nevertheless,  there  were  many  ^ood  iu- 
flaeoces  to  be  found  in  the  worksliop.  *^  There  were  grave  men,  whaJ 
employed  their  leisure  hours  in  reading  or  study;  entomologists,  fluritste  i 
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botanists,  students  in  chemistry  and  astronomy :  men  there  were — poli- 
ticians, dabblers  in  theology — who,  when  work  was  not  actively  on  foot, 
kept  the  conversation  among  their  fellows  from  sinking  into  inanity  or 
vice,  or  who  discouraged  such  practical  joking  as  was  mischievous  or 
painful.  But  these  men  were  exceptional,  and  sometimes,  notwithstand- 
ing their  studies,  they  were  as  fond  of  a  glass  as  their  most  graceless 
neighbors."  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  • 

"  Moreover,  as  invention  after  invention  brought  new  trades  into  the 
factory  system,  as  the  war  of  competition  raged  fiercer  and  fiercer,  the 
numbers' of  these  outlying  trades  were  becoming  always  fewer  and 
weaker  in  the  midst  of  the  swelling  mass  of  factory  workers ;  and  if  the 
strenuous  efforts  of  many  of  them  tended  to  pull  that  mass  up,  its  weight 
was,  in  turn,  always  tending  to  drag  them  down." 

But  with  the  reform  acts  of  1832,  and  Lord  Ashley's  measure  in 
regard  to  factories  in  1833,  there  commenced  an  era  of  improvement.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  trace  the  history  of  British  legislation,  in  regard 
to  labor  and  the  laboring  class,  from  that  time  to  the  present,  but  this 
would  be  too  long  a  task.  The  following  passage,  however,  from  the 
work  of  Messrs  Ludlow  &  Jones,  already  cited,  will  serve,  without  spe- 
cifying particular  laws  or  the  dates  of  their  passage,  to  give  a  good  idea 
of  the  aggregate  of  legislative  work  in  the  interest  of  the  class  under 
consideration  which  was  accomplished  by  the  British  Parliament  between 
the  years  1832  and  1867  : 

The  reform  acts  of  1832  fonnd  thefiictory  workers,  under  twenty-one,  in  tbe  cotton 
trade,  only  protected  from  night-work  between  8.30  p.  ni.  and  5.30  a.  m. ;  those  under 
eighteen  restricted  to  twelve  hoars'  labor,  or  nine  on  Saturdays;  children  under  nine 
forbidden  to  be  employed.  Eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-seven  sees  the  workers  in' all 
the  leading  branches  of  our  textile  industry,  cotton,  woolen,  worsted,  hemp,  flax,  tow, 
linen,  silk,  when  worked  under  steam  power,  enjoying  the  reduced  hours  of  ten  and  a 
lialf  a  day^  with  a  Saturday  half-holiday  after  2  p.  m.  If  children  are  allowed  to 
work  at  eight  years  of  age,  provision  is  made  for  their  education.  Various  other 
branches  of  industry,  such  as  print-works,  bleach  and  dye  works,  and  lace  factories, 
and  processes  connected  with  the  protected  manufactures,  have  been  brought,  with 
slight  variations  of  detail,  into  the  system ;  and  finally,  though  by  a  measure  which 
has  not  yet  had  time  to  produce  any  effects  on  a  large  scale,  a  number  of  other  manu- 
factures and  employments;  whilst  an  efficient  system  of  inspection  has  been  insti- 
tuted to  see  the  system  carried  out. 

The  reform  acts  of  1832  found  our  mines  and  collieries  worked,  in  great  measure,  by 
women  and  children — those  degraded,  those  crusheil  by  the  labor.  Eighteen  hundred 
and  sixty-seven  sees  female  underground  labor  absolutely  prohibited,  as  well  as  bov  la- 
bor unless  educated,  in  coal  or  connected  iron-stone  mines,  under  ten ;  otherwise,  both 
in  these  and  in  all  other  mines,  under  twelve ;  whilst  here  also  a  system  of  inspection 
is  at  work,  powerfully  aided  by  the  independent  action  of  the  workers  themselves. 

To  say  nothing  of  chimney-sweeps  and  bakers,  the  reform  acts  of  1832.  found  our 
sailors  almost  without  protection  in  purse,  health,  or  safety.  Eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty-seven  linds  a  vast  code  in  existence  which  endeavors  to  secure  all  three;  and  al- 
though palpably  insufficient  in  many  respects,  (especiallv  through  the  exclusion  of  the 
coasting  trade  from  various  of  its  provisions,)  shows  at  least  u  vast  advance  in  public 
consideration  for  the  merchant  seamen. 

The  legihlatiou  in  force  in  1832,  allowed  the  working  classes  no  banking  facilities 
except  through  the  pawnbroker  or  the  private  savings-bank,  no  legalized  Held  of  as- 
sociative self-nelp  but  the  friendly  society ;  to  which  all  federative  expansion  was  de- 
nied. Eighteen  hundred  and  sixty -seven  finds  the  savings-bank  system  more  efficient  in 
itself,  yet  largely  supplemented  by  the  post-office  savings-bank,  which  stakes  the 
credit  of  the  state  on  the  safety  of  the  poor  man's  deposit ;  finds  the  loan  society,  the 
benefit  building  society,  the  industrial  or  provident  society,  recognized  and  regulated 
bylaw,  the  large  friendly  societies  with  branches  or  harmless  oaths  or  tests  brought 
"Within  its  pale,  the  trade  society  struggling  for  recognition,  and  last,  not  least,  the 
association  of  the  worker  to  profits  allowed  without  the  risks  of  partnership. 

In  1832,  sanitary  science,  as  distinct  from  curative  medicine,  may  be  said  to  have 
been  unknown,  and  the  only  protection  to  life  against  other  than  personally  injurious 
action,  to  have  lain  in  the  common  law  of  nuisance,  and  the  building  acts  of  the  me- 
tropolis, and  of  a  few  large  towns ;  1867  sees  abroad  a  very  flood  ot  sanitary  legisla- 
tion.   In  every  place  large  enough  to  maintain  a  local  board,  the  right  to  pure  air,  pure  ^ 
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wftter,  safe  and  wliokflorae  dwellings,  sweet  and  vrdl  ordered  elT<»etfl,  and  public 
spooeti  iSf  in  fact,  recognized  by  biw*  Mnuy  »pec1nl  facilitfen  niid  provisions  bnva 
litieii  enncted  for  tbe  construction  of  dwelliuga  for  the  poor  cla^se^^und  providing 
til  '  T        >i  for  reereatiou.  . 

r  tbe  KngliBb  citizen*  as  sncbt  to  edncaiion,  wa«  wbolly  ignored, 
li^f  .,:...    „      ',UW  a  year  h  spent  by  tlie  state  in  furthering  tbe  eilmmtion  of 
the  ctiiftses  ui>le  to  contribute  somewhat  themselves  for  the  inirpoge,  who  frequent  our 
National   Britinbi  and  other  assisted  schools;  whilst  disfrict  schools  for  the  pauper 
child,  certified  indti^trial  sebools  for  the  vagrant  and  disorderly,  rofonjiat^^ry  schools  , 
for  the  eriniinal,  tend  alike  to  convert  the  uwless  or  thrj  burdensome  into  nseful  niem- 
bers  of  society.    The  Mechanics'  Institnt^a  of  the  oarlkT  ]»eriod  hjis  been  able  to  develop  I 
itself  and  to  obtain  Rom©  legal  protection.     Le^ul  faoilities  have  been  Riven  for  the  ^ 
isstablisbmeut  of  free  librunes,*mn»cniiis,  and  scbotds  of  art.    The  inventive  powers  of 
tUo  workiD^-clttss  have   been  stimulated  by  the  copyright  of  designs  acts,  by  an 
amended  paten t'-act,  by  tbe  protection  given  to  articles  oxhibite<l  at  iudustrtal  exhi- 
bitions* 

Eighteen  hundred  and  thirty-two  knew  only  a  newapaper-press  shackled  in  a  hon- 
divd  ways,  operating  under  the  constant  terror  of  the  common  infornjer,  weti;he<l  down 
by  atatnp-dnties,  udveitiHcment-dutics,  and  jiapf^r-duties.  Eij^hteen  bundrcil  and  sixty- J 
aeven  sees  that  pre^a  absolntely  free  from  all  iu»poTts,  the  stamp  only  remaining  as  the 
|»rice  of  an  optionul  privilege.  Notwithstanding  the  initiation  of  cooiniercial  reform 
by  HnskisBon,  the  reform  acts  of  11^3*2  left  tbe  whole  trmio  of  the  country  and  the  indos* 
try  of  the  workingman  doubly  fettered  by  n  mischievous  ilMral  system  which  enhanced 
1^  ODOe  the  cost  of  consumptioTi  and  of  production,  taxed  safety,  clean lioess,  provi- 
d**'""*»  I'v^t;  whilst  leaving  the  income  <^f  the  rich  untouched.  Eighteen  hnudredl 
jii  -  ven  Hees  every  necr«aary  of  life,  everj*  ehnuent  of  protluction,  either  free  J 

or  i«>  moderate  duties;  the  window-tax  gone,  with  tbe  soap,  hrick,  and  timber  J 

dttti«^ ;  tiie  duty  on  iir«3  insurance  ga»atly  re4ucc<l  j  pro|>erty  and  incomes  dlicictF 
charged  to  the  state. 

In  lt*32,  the  post-oflSce  was  a  burden  on  commnnicatlon  j  it  is  now  the  most  bono^ 
iicent  civil  institution  in  the  country. 

In  iKJ'i  tbe  association  of  capital,  exeept  by  special  privilege,  did  not,  so  to  speak^ 
e]iist.     In  1867  almost  every  form  of  comnjcrcial  association  is  practicable,  under  the 
joint-stock  cotnpauies  acts.    Limited  liability  has  enabled  the  working-claisj  to  cou- 
tribnt4»  their  small  capital  to  the  increa-seof  the  productive  power  of  the  country,  and, 
by  A  lato  act,  has  praeticaliy  been  extended  from  the  company  to  private  establish- 
tnentBv    In  lcf32  the  stamp  duties  threw  the  ordinary  legal  transactions  of  the  workjog- 
inan^  the  expenses  of  justice,  tbe  enforoeoKMit  of  bis  legal  olaims,  practically  out  of  thol 
pmle  of  the  law.    The  reduction  of  the  former  on  the  one  band,  the  establishment  (orl 
rather  revival)  of  the  county  conit  on  the  otlier,  have,  by  ISG7,  brought  both  within  i6#  I 
The  compensation  for  accidents  act  hits  created  a  new  civil  right  of  eaj»ccial  importance 
to  bis  clasM. 

In  1H32  the  poor  laws  were  pauperising  and  degra<ling  the  whole  country.  In  1867, 
allbouj^Ji  the  right  to  live  ir  more  fully  than  ever  i^^coguized,  the  growth  of  pauporism 
h;w*  at  least  been  stopjHMl,  if  the  evil  plant  remains  far  still  from  being  uproot^^d. 

Tlie  above  extract  eonttiina  a  general  outline  of  British  leg-i^lution  ia™ 
the  interest  of  the  working  classes  from  18;i2  to  llie  beginning  of  18G7*' 
The  laws  affecting  workingmen  ami  their  rehuionji  to  their  employei^s, 
which  have  been  enacted  wince  th(3  latter  date,  may  be  noticed  in  .some- 
what greater  detail.  That  w  hich  first  claims  attention  is  the  measure 
knowni  as  the  '*  factory  atcs  extension  act  of  18(17/' which  bears  date  Atig- 
nst  13  of  that  year,  ,  This  act  extendi  the  operation  of  the  fsictory  acts 
to  Bcveral  large  and  iujportant  industries  not  previonsly  included  within 
their  scope.  It  provides  that,  in  addition  to  the  establishments  defined 
an  factories  in  i)revions  acts,  tlie  meaning  of  that  word  shall  bo  so  ex- 
tended as  to  iuclndo  bhit^t  furnaceSjCOpiierniills,  iron-mills,  founderies, 
and  also  the  following : 

1»  Any  premises  in  which  st^ranii  water,  or  other  nicohanical  power  la  naed  for  mov- 
ing machinery  oniidoyed —  ** 
a.  In  the  muuuJactaro  of  iuacluner>' ; 

h^  In  the  luanufactnre  of  unv  article  of  metal,  not  lu'iug  machinery ; 
r.  In  the  niuDufiictnre  of  Inclia  rubber  or  gutta-percha,  or  of  articles  made  wholly 
^or  '"  t'Tt  of  either  of  these  substances; 

routines  in  which  is  carried  on  the  manufacture  of  glasn,  pap^r,  or  toba 
ier-prdtH  printing  j  and, 
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3.  Any  premises,  whether  adjoiDing  or  separate,  in  the  same  occnpation,  situate  in 
tiie  same  city,  town,  parish,  or  place,  and  constitotin;;  one  trade-establishmeut,  iu 
which  fifty  or  more  persons  are  employed  in  any  manufactoring  process. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  act  no  child,  young  person,  or  woman 
may  be  employed  in  or  about  any  factory  on  Sunday,  subject  to  modifi- 
cations as  regards  blast-furnaces.  No  boy  under  twelve  years  of  age 
and  no  female  may  be  employed  in  any  part  of  a  glass-factory  in  which 
the  process  of  melting  or  annealing  glass  is  carried  on.  Ko  child  under 
eleven  years  of  age  may  be  employed  in  grinding  in  the  metal  trades.  In 
the  manufacture  of  glass  no  child,  young  person,  or  woman  may  be 
allowed  to  take  his  or  her  meals  in  any  part 'of  the  factory  where  the 
materials  are  mixed,  or  (in  the  manufacture  of  flint  glass)  where  the 
work  of  grinding,  cutting,  or  polishing  is  carried  on.  The  owner  of  an 
establishment  may  be  required  to  provide  a  tan  or  other  apparatus  to 
ventilate  his  building  and  free  it  from  dust,  the  inhalation  of  which 
would  be  iujurious  to  the  workpeople.  He  is  also  required  to  put  in 
proper  condition  any  grindstone  worked  by  steam  or  other  mechanical 
power,  which  is  so  faultily  fixed  as  to  be  likely  to  cause  bodily  injury  to 
the  grinder  using  the  same,  and  a  failure  to  comply  with  this  require- 
ment subjects  him  to  the  same  penalties  incurred  by  a  failure  to  properly 
fence  machinery  under  the  factory  act  of  1844. 

Her  Majesty's  principal  secretaries  of  state  are  empowered  to  modify 
certain  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  with  regard  to  the  necessities  of  par- 
ticular trades. 

Another  act  of  the  same  date  (August  15, 1867)  authorizes  Her  Maj- 
esty, or  one  of  her  principal  secretaries  of  state,  to  grant  licenses  for 
councils  of  conciliation  or  arbitration  for  the  adjustment  of  difflBrences 
between  masters  and  workmen,  \^hen  petitioned  so  to  do  by  a  certain 
number  of  the  masters  and  workmen  in  any  particular  trade  in  any  bor- 
ough or  place.  Such  councils  must  consist  of  a  chairman  and  not  less 
than  two  nor  more  than  ten  masters  and  workmen,  to  be  elected 
by  the  masters  and  workmen  respectively  of  the  trade  for  which  the 
council  may  be  constituted.  Such  councils  are  empowered  to  settle  dis- 
putes which  otherwise  would  involve  prosexjutions  and  proceedings  in 
court  or  before  the  magistrates,  but  not  to  fix  rates  of  wages  or  hours  of 
work. 

The  "agricultural  gang's  act"  of  August  20, 1867,  was  designed  to 
remedy  or  mitigate  certain  well-known  abuses  connected  with  the  hir- 
ing of 'women,  young  persons,  and  children,  by  contractors  called  '*  gang- 
masters,"  to  be  employed  in  agricultural  work  on  landvS  not  owned  or  oc- 
cupied by  the  employer.  It  came  into  force  on  January  1, 1868,  and  ap- 
plies to  England  only. 

Under  its  provisions  no  child  under  eight  years  of  age  may  be  em- 
ployed in  an  agricultural  gang,  females  may  not  be  employed  in  the  same 
gang  with  males;  nor  may  any  female  be  employed  under  a  male  gang- 
master,  unless  a  female  licensed  to  act  as  ^^  gang-master"  is  present  with 
the  gang. 

No  person  is  allowed  to  act  as  a  gang-master  unless  he  has  obtained  a 

license  granted  by  two  or  more  justices  in  divisional  petty  sessions  on 

due  proof  that  he  is  a  person  of  good  character  and  fit  to  be  intrusted 

with  the  management  of  an  agricultural  gang.    No  license  may  be 

granted  to  any  person  who  is  licensed  to  sell  beer,  spirits,  or  any  other 

excisable  liquor. 

The  penalties  under  this  act  consist  of  fines  and  withdrawal  of  license, 

«^11  such  penalties  may  be  recovered  summarily. 

'  "  workshop  regulation  act"  of  August  21,  1867,  came  into  opera- 


^ 


tion  on  Janaary  1,  1868,  and  applies  to  tbe  whole  of  the  United  King- 
dom*  It  forbids  tbe  employment  of  nny  child  under  eight  years  old  '*  in 
any  handicraft^''  which  word  it  defines  as  meaning  *^  any  manual  labor, 
exercised  by  way  of  trade,  or  for  purposes  of  gain,  in  or  incident-al  to 
the  making  any  article  or  part  of  an  article,  or  *^  •  •  the  alteriog, 
repairing,  ornamenting,  finishing,  or  otherwise  adapting  for  salej  any 
article.^  It  does  not  permit  the  employment  of  any  child  (person  under 
thirteen  years  of  age)  in  any  handicraft  more  than  six  and  a  half  hours 
in  any  one  day,  which  hours  must  be  between  G  a.  m.  and  8  p*  m.  No 
young  person  (person  between  thirteen  and  eighteen  years  of  age)  or 
woman  (female  of  eighteen  years  or  upward*)  may  be  employed  in  any 
handicraft,  during  any  period  of  twentyfour  hours  more  than  twelve  hours, 
out  of  which  not  less  than  one  and  a  half  hours  must  be  allowed  for  meals^ 
and  the  employment  must  take  place  between  Jj  a.  m*  and  9  ]>*  m.  No 
child,  young  person,  or  woman  may  bo  employed  in  any  handicraft  on 
Sunday,  or  after  2  p,  m.  on  Saturday,  except  in  establishments  where 
not  move  than  five  persons  are  employed  in  making  articles  to  be  sold 
by  retail  on  the  promises,  or  in  repairing  articles  of  a  like  nature  to 
those  so  sold. 

No  child  under  eleven  years  of  age  may  be  employed  in  grinding  in 
ie  metal  trades  or  in  fustian  cutting. 

The  willful  infraction  of  the  above  provisions  subjects  ao  employer  to 
a  penalty  not  to  exceed  three  pounds,  and  the  itarent  or  person  deriving 
any  direct  benefit  from  the  labor  of  the  person  employed  to  a  i>enalty 
not  to  exceed  twenty  sMUings. 

In  every  workshop  where  grinding  or  other  process  is  carried  on, 
whereby  dust  is  gcnerate<l  and  inhaled  by  the  workmen  to  an  injurious 
extent,  the  local  authority  or  the  inspector  of  factories  may  require  the 
owner  of  the  wQrkshop  to  provide,  within  a  reasonable  time,  a  fan  or 
such  other  mechanical  appliance  as  may,  from  time  to  time,  lie  approved 
by  one  of  Her  Majesty's  principal  secretaries  of  state,  for  the  purpose 
of  mitigating  the  evil  mentioned. 

The  enforcement  of  the  above  provisions  is  intrnsted  mainly  to  the 
local  nnthorities,  it  being  left  to  the  option  ot  the  inspectors  of  factories 
whether  or  not  to  visit  and  inspect  any  workshop. 

Every  child  employed  in  a  workshop  must  attend  a  school,  having  a 
properly  qn  all  lied  teacher,  at  least  ten  hours  in  each  week  that  he  is  so 
Liompioyed,  and  no  time  spent  at  school  on  8andays,  or  before  8  a.  m., 
or  after  0  p.  m.,  or  in  excess  of  three  hours  at  any  one  time  or  of  five 
boors  10  any  one  day,  may  be  counted  as  a  part  of  the  ten  hours  de- 
manded by  the  act, 

In  connection  with  the  legislation  of  18G7,  *'the  masters  and  servants^ 

?X^  of  that  year,  requires  notice,  as  one  which  has  caused  much  dis- 

itisfaction  among  workingmen,  whose  principal  objection  to  it  istountled 
on  the  fourteenth-  section  of  the  law,  which  makes  breach  of  contract 
on  the  jiart  of  the  workman  a  criminal  act,  whereas  on  the  part  of  the 

iployer  it  is  only  an  ofteuse  against  civil  law.    In  presenting  this 
natter  to  the  consideration  of  the  home  secretary  in  November,  I87;5, 
Mr.  George  Howell,  secretiiry  of  the  Trades  Union  Parliamentary  Com- 
,  mittee,  referred  to  the  provision  in  question  as  follows : 

Thi»  is  c|tiite  an  exception  in  the  law  o^contract*  and  cioes  not  apply  to  contriicts  of 
"tny  other  description.  Whatever  int-eresf  may  he  involved  iu  any  olber  broach  of  con- 
tract, it  iti  not  dealt  with  criminally  ;  Imt,  under  this  law,  if  a  iu:m  commits  a  breach 
of  contract,  and  the  magiHtrato  tbinlu  th*ii"o  are  mme  affgnivutiog  ciicuiaatances  con- 

*  The  definitions  of  "  child,**  "  youn«j  person,"  and  *'  woman,"  are  thoeo  ftdopt^id  in 
thio  pariioalar  act. 
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veoted  with  it,  tbis  man  is  liable  at  any  moment  to  be  dragged  off  to  prison  as  a  com- 
mon felon  for  absenting  himself  from  work.  •  •  •  The  impossibility  of  applying 
the  master  and  servants'  act  to  breaches  of  contract  committed  by  employers  leads 
me  to  say,  that,  although  this  act  was  designed  to  be  perfectly  fair  to  both  sides  in  its 
operation,  it  is  not  so,  because  it  is  impossible  to  prosecute  employers.  We  admit  that 
the  act  has  had  most  beneficial  results,  and  that  the  number  of  cases  has  diminished 
enormously  since  its  enactment,  for  which  we  feel  sincerely  thankful ;  but  we  still 
think  that  the  provision  to  which  we  object  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  spirit 
of  modem  legislation,  and  that,  if  such  a  provision  was  ever  necessary,  it  was  only 
necessary  when  the  people  were  less  educated  than  they  are  now.  If  the  law  of  con- 
tract be  allowed  to  rest  on  its  own  basis,  as  a  matter  of  equity  between  man  and 
man,  it  may  be  trusted  to  accomplish  all  the  purposes  which  justice  requires. 

An  act  "  to  provide  better  dwellings  for  artisans  and  laborers,"  which 
bears  date  July  31, 1868,  was  designed  *'  to  make  provision  for  taking 
down  or  improving  dwellings  occupied  by  workingmen  and  their  fami- 
lies which  are  unlit  for  human  habitation,  and  for  the  building  and 
maintenance  of  better  dwellings  for  such  persons.''  It  provides  for  the 
official  inspection  of  such  dwellings,  and  contains  provisions  to  compel 
the  owners  of  buildings  so  occupied  to  comply  with  its  requirements. 

The  "wages  attachment  abolition  act"  of  1870  (July  14)  provides  that 
after  its  passage  no  order  for  the  attachment  of  the  wages  of  any  serv- 
ant, laborer,  or  workman  shall  be  made  by  the  judge  of  any  court  of 
record  or  inferior  court. 

A  similar  act  "  to  limit  wages  arrestment  in  Scotland "  is  dated 
August  9, 1870.  It  provides  that  from  and  after  January  1, 1871,  the 
wages  of  all  laborers,  farm-servants,  manufacturers,  artificers,  and 
work-people  shall  cease  to  be  liable  to  arrestment  for  debts  contracted 
subsequent  to  the  passage  of  the  act,  unless  such  wages  exceed  twenty 
shillings  per  week,  when  the  surplus  over  that  amount  may  be  arrested, 
but  if  the  costs  of  such  arrestment  exceed  the  amount  recovered  they 
are  not  to  be  charged  against  the  debtor. 

The  "factory  and  workshop  act" of  August  9,  1870,  extends  the  defi- 
nition of  "  factory  "  as  enacted  in  the  act  of  August  15,  1807,  so  as  to 
make  it  include  print-works,  t.  e.,  works  in  which  figures,  patterns,  or 
designs  are  printed  upon  any  woven  or  felted  fabric,  (not  being  paper,)  and 
bleaching  and  dyeing  works,  or  "  any  premises,  whether  in  the  open  air 
or  not,  in  which  the  processes  of  bleaching,  beetling,  dyeing,  calendering, 
finishing,  hooking,  lapping,  and  making  up  and  packing  any  yarn  or 
cloth  of  any  material,  or  the  dressing  or  finishing  of  lace,  or  any  one  or 
more  of  such  processes,  or  any  process  incidental  thereto,  is  carried  on." 
To  all  such  establishments  the  regulations  of  the  act  of  August  15, 
1807,  in  respect  to  factories  as  there  defined,  with  certain  modifications 
appended  in  a  schedule,  are  extended. 

An  act  dated  May  25, 1871,  exempts  persons  professing  the  Jewish 
religion  from  penalties  incurred  in  respect  ot*  young  persons  and 
females  professing  the  said  religion  working  on  Sundays,  provided  that 
the  establishments  in  which  such  employment  takes  place  are  closed  on 
Saturday  up  to  sunset. 

The  trades-union  act  of  June  29, 1871,  provides  that  the  purposes  of 
any  trades-union  shall  not,  merely  because  they  are  in  restraint  of  trade, 
be  deemed  to  be  unlawful,  so  as  "to  render  any  member  of  such  trades- 
union  liable  to  criminal  prosecution  for  conspiracy  or  otherwise,  or  to 
render  void  or  voidable  any  agreement  or  trust.  But  nothing  in  this 
act  shall  enable  any  court  to  entertain  any  legal  proceeding  instituted 
with  the  object  of  directly  enforcing  or  recovering  damages  for  the 
breach  of  any  of  the  following  agreements : 

1.  Any  agreement  hetween  the  members  of  snch  union  as  to  the  conditions  on  which 
apv  mAmhers  of  such  union  shall  or  shall  not  sell  their  goods,  transact  business,  em- 
'  mploycd; 
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2.  Auy  aijfroGment  for  the  payment  by  any  peraon  of  any  auljacription  or  penalty  to 
atradeg-uulon; 

3.  Any  agreemeot  for  tbe  appHcation  of  the  funds  of  a  tratlo-iinioa^ 
a.   To  provide  beaofits  to  inemtM^rs,  or 
h.   To  furnish  contributions  to  auy  employd  or  workman  not  a  member  of  bucH 

trades-nnvoDf  in  conHitleration  of  such  employed  or  workman  acting  iu  conformity  with 
the  rnlea  or  resolutions  of  tinrh  tmdea-union,  or 

e.  To  discharge  auy  fiao  imposed  upon  any  person  by  sentence  of  a  oonrt  of  jus- 
tice;  or 

4.  Auy  agreement  made  between  one  tra(b?H-anion  and  unotber;  or 

5.  Any  bond  t-o  twenro  the  pcrforrnanco  of  any  of  the  abovo  agreements* 
Bat  none  of  tho  above  agreement's  arc  to  bo  deemed  unlawful. 

Tbe  act  further  niakes  provision  for  tbe  registry  of  tTades-noionSf  an-  ^ 
tborizeB  sacb  jmions  to  piircbase  or  lease  bQildings  and  land,  tot  to 
exceed  one  acre,  (and  for  the  purposes  of  this  section  makes  every 
branch  of  a  trades-uniou  a  distinct  union;)  vests  the  property  of  eacii 
union  in  its  trustees,  whom  it  makes  responsible  for  moneys  aotiially 
received  on  account  of  sueh  union,  and  no  farther;  prescribes  the  re*' 
sponsibility  of  tbe  treasurer,  and  his  punishment  for  withholding  from 
the  nuion  money  wbicb  he  holds  in  trust  for  it ;  provides  regulations  for 
registry,  and  requires  each  union  to  place  a  copy  of  its  rules  and  of  any 
alterations  in  or  amendments  to  the  same  in  the  bands  of  the  registrar"; 
requires  each  union  to  submit  to  the  registmr  an  annual  statement  of  its 
accounts,  including  tbe  several  objects  of  expenditure  and  tbe  amotint 
for  each;  applies  the  summary  jurisdiction  acts  to  all  offenses  committed 
under  it,  but  under  certain  prescribed  regulations  allows  an  appeal  to 
quarter  sessions ;  provides  that  no  interested  person  shall  act  as  a  mem- 
ber of  a  court  of  appeal,  and  defines  the  term  '*  trades  union  "  as  meaning 
Buch  combination,  whether  temporary  or  permanent,  for  regulating  tho 
relations  betweeu  workmen  and  masters,  or  betsvecn  workmen  and 
workmen,  or  between  masters  and  masters,  or  for  imposing  restrictive 
conditions  on  the  conduct  of  auy  trade  or  business,  as  would,  if  this  act 
bad  Dot  been  passed,  have  been  deemed  au  unlawful  combination  by 
reason  of  someone  or  more  of  its  purposes  being  iu  restraint  of  trade. 
The  act  in  question  also  repeals  the  trades-unions'  funds  acts  of  1861). 

Another  act,  bearing  the  same  date  as  the  hist,  (June  29, 1S71,)  and 
known  as  **  tbe  criminal  law  amendment  act/-  has  been,  and  still  is, 
a  source  of  much  dissatisfactiou  and  bitter  complaint  on  the  part  of  the 
working-classes  of  the  United  Kingdom.  This  act  makes  it  au  oilense 
pUDisbable  with  imprisonment,  with  or  without  bard  labor,  for  not  ex- 
ceeding three  mouths,  to  do  any  one  of  tbe  following  acts : 

il)  To  use  violence  to  any  x^rson  or  any  property, 
2)  To  threaten  or  iotiniidiite  any  person  in'aach  a  njanoer  as  wookl  justify  a  juji- 
tice  of  the  peace  la  biudiog  over  the  pereoa  so  thrcateQiug  or  mtimidatmg  to  koex^  the 
pe*0€t. 

(3)  To  molest  or  obstruct  any  person  in  the  manner  defined  by  this  aeotioni  with  a 
Ti«w  to  coerce  euch  person— 

(1)  Being  a  master^  to  dismisa  or  cease  to  employ  any  workman  ;  or,  being  a  work- 
man, to  quit  au;  eoiploymL'ut,  or  to  return  work  btjfore  it  is  anished  ; 

(2)  Being  a  master^  not  to  od'er,  or^  being  a  workman^  not  to  accept^  any  employ- 
ment or  work  ; 

(3)  Being  a  master  or  workman,  to  belong  to  any  temporary  or  permaneat  naao- 
elation  or  combination ; 

(4)  Being  a  master  or  workman,  to  pay  any  fine  or  penalty  Imposed  by  any  tem^ 
poriirv  nr  pt?rnitt«mit  oasociution  or  combination; 

(«>  master,  to  ifltor  the  mcMlo  of  carrying  on  his  bnsinesS;  or  the  number  of 

<!'  II  of  any  persons  employed  by  h)m. 

For  tbe  purposes  of  this  act  a  person  is  deemed  to  molest  or  obstruct 
another  person  in  any  of  tbe  following  cases : 

(1)  If  bepcrstiitently  follow  such  person  about  from  place  to  phioo. 

(2)  If  he  hide  any  toolst  clotbes,  or  other  property  owned  or  nsod  by  such  personi  or 
deprive  him  of^  or  hinder  him  iu,  the  use  thereof^ 
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(3)  If  he  watch  or  beeet  the  honse  or  other  place  where  SDch  person  lesidee,  or 
works,  or  carries  on  business,  or  happens  to  be,  or  the  approach  to  sach  house  or  place ; 
or  if,  with  two  or  more  persons,  he  follow  soch  person  in  a  disorderly  manner  in  or 
through  any  street  or  road. 

It  is  provided  that  no  one  shall  be  punished  for  doing  or  conspiring 
to  do  any  act  merely  on  the  ground  that  such  act  restrains  or  tends  to 
restrain  the  free  course  of  trade. 

Offenses  committed  under  this  act  are  to  be  prosecuted  nnder  the 
summary-jurisdiction  acts,  appeals  being  allowed  nnder  certain  defined 
conditions. 

'     In  an  interview  with  the  home  secretary,  in  November,  1873,  Mr. 
Howell  referred  to  the  criminal  law  amendment  act,  as  follows : 

We  ask  that  the  entire  act  may  bo  repealed.  It  has  cuu8e<1  hearl-bnrnings  on  the 
part  of  the  workmen  such  as  no  other  law  has.  •  •  •  Wo  feel,  moreover,  that 
none  of  the  prosecutions  under  that  act  can  justify  its  continuance.  Most  of  them 
have  been  unjust  and  the  punishments  have  been  much  more  severe  than  the  act  itself 
warranted.  We  feel  that  if  it  be  necessary  really  to  provide  some  remedy  against  par- 
ticular offenses,  for  instance,' '' rattening,''  this  can  be  provided  for  in  another  act  deal- 
ing with  "malicious  injury  *to  property,"  and  applying  to  the  whole  country:  and 
violence  to  the  person  can  also  be  provided  against  in  another  act  dealing  with  "offenses 
against  the  person."  The  criminal  law  amendment  act  being  a  special  act  directed 
against  workiugmen  in  unions,  we  feel  that  we  have  a  right  to  ask  the  government 
to  remove  it.  Even  if  it  were  just  in  its  principles,  it  is  so  intricate  and  involved,  and 
has  been  so  variously  interpreted,  that  none  of  us  are  safe. 

An  act  dated  August  16,  1871,  and  entitled  ^^The  industrial  and 
provident  societies  act  amendment,''  is  designed  to  facilitate  the  erec- 
tion of  houses,  cottages,  or  other  buildings  on  land  held  by  such  socie- 
ties, and  gives  them  certain  new  powers  to  build,  sell,  lease,  mort- 
gage, &c. 

The  "factory  and  workshop  act ''of  August  21, 1871,  takes  the  duty  of 
enforcing  the  workshop  acts  of  18G7  to  1871  from  the  local  authorities, 
and  imposes  it  upon  the  inspectors  and  subinspectors  of  factories.  It 
forbids  the  employment  after  January  1, 1872,  of  any  female  under  sixteen 
years  of  age,  or  any  child  under  ten  years,  in  the  manufacture  of  bricks 
and  tiles,  (other  than  ornamental  tiles.)  It  requires  that  any  accident 
causing  loss  of  life  to  any  one  employed  in  a  factory,  and  any  accident 
produced  by  machinery,  or  by  explosion,  or  escape  of  gas,  or  steam,  or 
metal,  if  of  such  a  nature  as  to  prevent  the  person  or  persons  injured  by 
it  from  returning  to  their  work  in  the  factory  within  forty-eight  hours 
after  its  occurrence,  shall  be  made  known  to  the  proper  authority.  It 
provides  that  all  offenses  under  the  factory  acts  of  1833  to  1871,  inclusive, 
may  be  prosecuted  and  the  penalties  therefor  recovered  summarily.  In 
certain  cases,  where  the  nature  of  the  business  carried  on  in  any  class  of 
factories  or  workshops  is  shown  to  depend  on  the  weather  or  the  season 
of  the  year^  and  where  it  is  consequently  necessary  to  employ  young 
persons  of  fourteen  years  of  age  and  upward  and  women  at  certain 
times  of  the  year  for  a  longer  period  than  is  allowed  by  tJie  factory  act's 
extension  acts  of  18G4  and  18G7,  or  the  workshop-regulations  act  of  1867, 
one  of  Her  Majesty's  principal  secretaries  of  state  is  authorized  to  make 
and  publish  certain  defined  exceptions  to  the  provisions  of  the  laws  in 
question. 

The  act  of  August  6,  1872,  *^  to  make  further  provision  for  arbitration 
between  masters  and  workmen,"  authorizes  the  appointment,  by  mutual 
agreement  between  masters  and  workmen,  of  an  arbitrator  or  of  arbi- 
trators, and  of  an  umpire  to  act  in  cases  or  disagreement  between  the 
arbitrators,  for  the  settlement  of  disputes  between  masters  and  work- 
men. An  agreement  under  this  act  is  made  mutually  binding  upon  the 
master  and  the  workman,  upon  the  master  or  his  agent  giving  a  printed 
copy  of  the  agreement  to  the  workman,  and  the  workman  accepting  the 


E^ame;  provided  that  tlie  workman  mny  give  notice  to  the  master, 
witbio  fortyeif^ht  hour^  after  recdviugacopy  of  the  agreemeiit,  that  be 
will  DOt  be  bound  by  it;  iu  which  case  the  agreement,  as  bet^Yeeu  sucU 
master  aud  such  workman,  is  to  be  of  no  effect. 

An  agreement  entered  into  between  a  master  and  a  workman  is  to 
be  binding  upon  each  of  them  during  the  continuance  of  the  contract 
or  service  in  view  of  which  it  waa  made,  and  so  long  thereafter  as  they 
mutually  consent  to  employ  and  serve  without  haviug  rescinded  it,  or 
until  the  expiration  of  any  notice  (not  to  exceed  six  days)  of  an  inten- 
tion to  cease  emiiloying  or  jserving,  where  such  notice  has  been  niade  a 

rt  of  the  agreement. 

The  agreement  may  provide  that  the  parties  to  it  shall,  during  its 
tinuance,  be  bound  by  any  rules  therein  contained,  or  to  be  made  by 
the  arbitrators,  arbitrattu-,  or  utnpire,  as  to  the  rate  of  wages  to  be  paid, 
the  hours  or  ijuantitieH  of  work  to  be  performed,  or  the  conditions  or 
regulatimis  under  which  work  is  to  be  done^  and  may  specify  penalties 
to  be  enforced  by  the  arbitrators,  arbitrator,  or  umpire,  for  the  breach 
of  any  such  rule. 

The  agreement  may  also  provide  for  referring  to  the  arbitrator,  arbi- 
trators, or  Umpire  certain  dis[>utes  arising  out  of  infractions  of  law, 
and  upon  his  or  their  hearing  and  deternuning  the  same,  no  other  pro- 
ceeding can  be  taken  before  auy  other  court  or  person  for  the  same  ntat- 
ter:  but,  if  the  disagreeuient  or  dispute  is  not  so  lieard  and  determined 
within  twenty-one  da>s  from  the  time  when  it  arose,  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  arbitrators,  arbltraitor,  or  um])ire  ceases,  unless  the  parties  have 
consented  in  writing,  since  the  disagreement  or  dispute  arose,  that  it 
shall  l>e  exclusively  determined  by  tljc  arbitrators,  &c, 

f'arther  provisionsof  the  act  relate  to  the  procedure  of  the  arbitrators, 
the  taking  of  evidence,  and  the  power  to  compel  the  attendance  of  wit- 
8,  &c* 

The  '•  coal-mines  regidation  act"  of  August  10, 1872,  applies  to  mines 
of  stratified  iron-stone,  mines  of  shale,  and  mines  of  fire-clay,  as  well 
as  to  coabmines.  It  prohibits  the  emtdoyment  of  any  boy  under  ten 
years  of  age,  or  any  woman  or  girl  of  any  age,  underground  in  such 
tnine^  It  permits  the  employment  of  boys  between  ten  and  twelve 
years  of  age,  when  specially  allowed  by  one  of  Uer  jMajesty's  secretimes 
of  state  in  view  of  a  necessity  due  to  the  thinness  of  the  seams,  but  not 
for  more  than  six  days  iu  a  week,  and  not  fctr  more  than  six  hours  in  a 
day,  if  employed  more  than  three  days  per  week  j  and  in  any  case  not 
more  than  ten  hours  in  a  day* 

A  boy  of  twelve  years  of  age,  or  a  **nKile  yonng  person''  under  the 
of  sixteen,  may  not  be  employed  below  ground,  in  any  mine  to  which 
the  act  applies,  for  more  than  lifty-four  hours  in  any  one  week,  or  more 
than  ten  hours  in  any  one  day* 

Kvery  boy  of  from  ten  to  twelve  years  of  nge,  allowed  to  be  employed  in 
mines  as  mentioned  above,  is  retpiired  to  attend  school  for  at  least 
twenty  hours  iu  every  two  weeks.  Elaborate  and  stringent  provisions 
are  enacted  to  prevent  the  violation  of  this  section  or  auy  evasion  of 
either  the  letter  or  the  spirit  of  the  re([nirement.  Thus  the  school-attend- 
ance must  not  be  in  the  evening,  or  on  Sunday,  nor  must  it  exceed  three 
hours  at  any  one  time,  or  tive  hours  in  any  one  day,  or  twelve  in  any 
one  week ;  that  is,  any  time  in  excess  of  these  periods  will  not  be  counted 
as  a  |*art  of  the  twenty  hours  every  two  weeks  required  by  the  laws,  i 
The  forging  or  counterfeiting  of  a  certificate  of  school-attendance,  or  the 
use  of  a  forged  or  counterfeit  certificate,  is  made  punishalde  with  three 
months'  imprisonment,  with  or  without  hard  labor,  and  the  neglect  of 
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a  parent  to  send  his  boy  to  school  incars  a  penalty  not  to  exceed  twenty 
shillings  for  each  offense.  There  are  other  provisions  intended  to  pre- 
vent the  sending  of  a  boy  to  an  incompetent  teacher,  one  of  which  is 
that  the  government  inspector  of  mines  for  the  district  in  which  the 
boy  is  employed  may  declare  a  teacher  disqualified  to  issne  certificates, 
subject,  however,  to  an  appeal  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  to  the  educa- 
tion department 

With  respect  to  the  employment  of  women,  young  persons,  and  chil- 
dren above  ground  in  connection  with  such  mines,  it  is  provided  that  (1) 
no  child  under  ten  years  of  age  shall  be  so  employed,  and  every  child 
so  employed  is  subject  to  the  regulations  (as  to  hours  of  labor  and 
school-attendance)  mentioned  above  as  applying  to  boys  of  from  ten  to 
twelve  years  of  age.  The  regulations  with  respect  to  "  male  young 
persons''  under  sixteen  years  of  age  are  applied  to  every  woman  ^and 
child  employed  above  ground  at  the  mines,  and  no  woman,  young  per- 
son, or  child  may  be  so  employed  between  the  hours  of  9  at  night  and 
5  the  following  morning,  or  on  Sunday,  or  after  2  p.  m.  on  Saturday. 
Tbe  intervals  for  meals  allowed  to  such  persons  must  not  be  less  than 
half  an  hour  to  each  period  of  employment  exceeding  five  hours,  or  less 
than  one  and  one-half  hours  to  eve^y  period  of  emi>loyment  exceeding 
eight  hours. 

As  a  safeguard  against  accident,  it  is  provided  that  the  person  in 
charge  of  any  engine  or  apparatus  used  in  going  into  or  coming  out  of 
the  mine  shall  be  a  male  of  at  least  eighteen  years  of  age. 

Wages  must  not  in  any  case  be  paid  to  persons  employed  in  or  about 
a  mine  at  any  public  house,  or  other  place  where  spirituous  or  fermented 
liquors  are  kept  for  sale. 

The  act  requires  that  in  communication  with  every  seam,  with  certain 
defined  exceptions,  in  which  persons  are  employed  in  mining,  there 
shall  be  at  least  two  shafts  or  outlets,  separated  by  natural  strata  of  not 
less  than  ten  feet  in  breadth,  communicating  with  each  other  by  a  pas- 
sage at  least  four  feet  wide  and  three  feet  high,  and  each  provided  with 
proper  apparatus  lor  raising  or  lowering  tlie  persons  employed  in  the 
mine. 

Every  mine  coming  under  tbe  provisions  of  this  act,  with  certain  spec- 
ified exceptions,  is  required  to  be  under  the  control  and  daily  super- 
vision of  a  properly  qualified  manager,  (who  may  be  the  owner  or  agent 
of  such  mine,  but  must  not  be  a  contractor  for  getting  the  mineral  in 
such  mine,  or  a  person  in  the  employ  of  such  contractor,)  and  such  man- 
ager, though  nominated  by  the  owner  or  agent,  must  also  be  provided 
with  a  certificate  of  competency  granted  by  a  board  of  ofiicial  exam- 
iners, and  must  be  registered  as  having  such  certificate.  A  certificate 
of  service,  however,  showing  tlie  requisite  past  experience  in  the  man- 
agement of  a  mine  or  mines  is  allowed  as  an  equivalent  for  a  certificate 
of  competency  granted  under  this  act.  A  certificate  of  either  class  may 
be  canceled  if  its  holder,  upon  a  proper  inquiry,  be  convicted  of  incom- 
petence or  gross  negligence. 

Provision  is  made  for  the  appointment  of  inspectors  of  mines,  who 
must  be  free  from  certain  specified  disqualifications  calculated  to  inter- 
fere with  their  disinterestedness,  and  who  shall  have  the  right  to  enter 
and  inspect  any  mine  to  which  the  act  applies,  and  to  see  that  the  act 
is  complied  with ;  and  they  must  also  notify  the  owner,  agent,  or  man- 
ager of  the  mine  of  any  cause  of  danger  not  provided  against  in  the 
rules,  but  which  they  may  discover  in  the  course  of  their  inspections. 

Where  the  owner,  agent,  or  manager  of  a  mine  is  unwilling  to  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  the  inspector  in  regard  to  a  matter  not  pre- 


8(!ribed  in  the  act,  the  ease  is  to  be  referred  to  two  arbitrators,  one  to  be 
selected  by  the  inspector  and  the  other  by  the  owner,  a^ent,  or  man- 
ager of  the  miae,  and  neither  of  them  to  be  intereateid  in  the  mine 
to  which  the  arbitration  relates.  To  settle  any  points  of  diiference 
that  may  arise  between  them,  the  arbitrators  are  to  select  an  nnipire, 
whose  deci.sion  on  matters  referred  to  him  is  to  be  final,  as  also  is  that 
of  the  arbitrators  on  the  general  case.  Every  arbitrator  mnst  either  be 
a  ptactical  mining  engineer  or  a  person  accastomed  to  the  working  of 
mines. 

The  act  embodies  a  series  of  rules  in  relation  to  ventilation,  the  fenc- 
ing of  places  (shafts,  &c.)  not  in  use,  the  withdrawal  of  workmen  from 
the  mine  in  c^ise  of  danger,  tlie  use  ofsafety-himps  and  other  lights,  the 
employment  of  gunpowder  in  blasting,  the  securing  of  the  shafts,  roofs, 
and  sides  of  a  mine,  the  daily  inspection  of  mines,  and  various  other 
points  t-onclung  n|mn  the  safety  ot  the  persons  employed  therein.  Will- 
ful  neglect  of  precautions  necessary  to  safety  incurs  the  penalty  of  im- 
prisonment, A  large  part  of  the  act  consists  of  careful  provisions, 
intended  to  secure  its  own  enforcement  and  to  prevent  evasion  of  its 
requirements. 

The  "  metalliferous  mines  regulation  act,''  bearing  the  same  dat«  as  the 
above,  applies  to  all  mines  excluded  from  the  ojjeration  of  that  law. 
Under  the  provisions  of  this  act  no  boy  under  twelve  years  of  age,  and 
m)  girl  or  woman  of  any  age,  iriay  be  employed  in  any  mine  below  gi'ouud, 
Ko  boy  of  twelve  years  of  age  and  under  thirteen  years,  and  no  young 
person  of  from  thirteen  to  sixteen  >enrs  of  age  may  be  employed  iu  a 
mine  below  ground  for  more  than  tifty-four  hour-j  in  any  oin?  week,  or 
more  than  ten  hours  in  anyone  day.  An  interval  of  not  less  than  eight 
hours  must  be  allowed  for  rest  between  the  period  of  employment  on 
Friday  and  the  period  of  employment  on  the  follovving  Saturday,  and  in 
Tier  cases  the  inierval  between  periods  of  employment  juust  not  be 
than  twelve  hours,  except  in  the  case  of  boys  and  young  male  per- 
sons whose  employment  is  at  such  a  distance  from  their  ordinary  place 
of  residence  that  they  do  not  return  there  during  tlie  intervals  of  labor, 
and  who  are  not  emjiloyed  more  than  forty  hours  in  any  week.  In  such, 
cases  an  interval  of  eight  hours  must  be  allowed  between  each  period  ot 
employment.  The  period  of  <*ach  emphyymeut  ia  deemed  to  begin  at 
the  time  of  leaving  the  surface  and  to  end  at  the  time  of  returning  to- 
the  surtace*  The  reguhitions  in  regard  to  the  payrjiont  of  wages  and 
precautions  against  accidents  have  a  general  simitarity  to  those  pro- 
vided in  the  *H'oul  mines  regulation  act,'^ 

The  last  important  act  of  the  series  known  as  **  the  factory  acts''  is  that 
of  July  30, 1874,  entitled  '*An  act  to  make  better  provision  for  improving 
the  health  of  women,  young  persons,  and  child reu  employed  in  manu- 
factures, and  the  education  of  such  children,  and  otherwise  to  amend 
the  factory  acts."  This  act,  which  came  into  operation  on  the  1st  of 
January,  1S75,  provides  that  in  every  factory  to  which  it  applies,  the 
period  during  which  children, young  persons,  or  women  may  bo  employed 
shall  Ik5  either  the  period  between  ti  a.  m,  and  0  p,  m,  or  the  period  be- 
tween 7  a.  m.  and  7  p,  m, 

Whcro  the  period  between  G  a.  m.  and  G  p.  m.  is  adopted,  a  child, 
young  person,  or  woman  shall  not  be  employed  except  between  thi»se 
hours,  and  shall  not  be  employed  continuously  for  more  than  four  and  a 
half  bonis  without  an  interval  of  at  least  half  an  hour  for  a  meal.  Be- 
tween the  hours  of  G  a.  m.  and  G  p.  m.  on  every  day  except  Saturday, 
two  hours  shall  be  allowed  for  meals,  of  which  time  at  least  one  hour 
«hall  be  before  3  p.  m.  On  Saturday,  a  child,  young  person,  or  womaa 
13  L 
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sball  not  be  employed  in  any  manufacturing  process  after  1  p.  m.,  or  for 
any  purpose  whatever  after  IJ  p.  m. ;  and  if,  on  that  day,  the  time  al- 
lowed for  meals  be  less  than  one  hour,  the  time  for  quitting  work  shall 
be  half  an  hour  earlier  than  the  hours  just  named. 

The  provisions  in  regard  to  factories  in  which  the  period  of  employ- 
ment is  from  7  a.  m.  to  7  p.  m.  are  similar  to  those  above,  with  such 
changes  of  time  as  are  necessary  in  consequence  of  the  difference  in  the 
hours  for  commencing  and  quitting  work. 

In  factories  to  which  this  act  applies,  the  children  may  be  employed 
either  in  morning  and  afternoon  sets,  or,  on  alternate"  days,  for  the 
whole  day.  When  the  former  plan  is  adopted,  a  child  who,  on  any  day 
except  Saturday,  is  employed  in  the  forenoon,  shall  not  be  employed 
after  dinner  on  the  same  day:  nor  shall  any  child  be  employed  on  Sat- 
urday for  two  successive  weeks,  or  in  any  week  in  which,  on  any  other 
day,  he  has  been  employed  more  than  five  hours.  Children  so  employed 
in  factories  must  attend  school,  as  directed  by  section  38  of  the  factory 
act  of  1844. 

When  children  are  employed  on  alternate  days,  they  may  be  employed 
during  the  same  hours  and  with  the  same  hours  for  meals  as  young  per- 
sons and  women,  but  must  not  be  employed  on  two  successive  days,  and 
must  attend  school  as  provided  in  section  31  of  the  factory  act  of  1844. 

After  January  1, 1876,  in  the  case  of  factories  to  which  this  act  ap- 
plies, a  person  of  the  age  of  thirteen  years  and  under  fourteen  years 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  child  and  not  a  '^  young  person,"  unless  he  has 
obtained  from  the  proper  authorities  a  certificate  of  having  attained 
such  standard  of  efficiency  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  as  may 
from  time  to  time  be  prescribed.  During  the  year  1875  a  child  may  not 
be  employed  in  a  factory  if  he  is  under  the  age  of  nine  years,  and  after 
the  expiration  of  that  year  he  may  not  be  employed  if  he  is  under  ten 
years  of  age.  The  three  last  provisions  do  not  apply  to  persons  who 
may  be  lawfullv  employed  in  factories  before  the  time  when  they  go  into 
e;Sect 

The  enactment  of  the  factory  act  of  1850,  or  any  previous  act,  which 
authorized  the  employment  of  any  child  in  the  silk  manufacture  during 
longer  hours  than  those  authorized  in  the  case  of  a  child  in  any  other 
fiictory  to  which  this  act  applies,  with  certain  exceptions  during  the 
first  two  years  of  its  operation,  are  repealed. 

Various  provisions  of  a  minor  character,  as  well  as  those  details 
which  are  intended  to  secure  the  enforcement  of  the  act  and  to  guard 
against  the  eva*iion  of  its  requirements,  are  omitted. 

Another  act  of  the  same  date  as  the  last,  entitled  the  "  hosiery  man- 
ufacture and  wages  act,"  was  directed  against  a  custom  which  had 
prevailed  among  employers  in  the  hosiery  manufacture  of  letting  out 
knitting-frames  and  machinery  to  the  artificers  employed  by  them  and 
the  deducting  of  rents  for  these  frames  from  the  wages  of  such  artificers. 
The  act  provides,  among  other  things,  that  all  wages  in  the  hosiery 
manufacture  shall  be  made  payable  in  net  amounts,  without  any  stop- 
pages or  deductions  whatever,  except  for  bad  and  disputed  workman- 
ship. 

Another  measure  adopted  during  the  same  session  of  Parliament  was 
the  '•  workingmen's  dwellings  act"  of  August  7,  1874,  which  is  in- 
tended to  enable  municipal  corporations  to  grant  or  lease  land  belong- 
ing to  them  to  parties  binding  themselves  to  erect  thereon  dwellings  of 
the  class  to  which  the  act  applies.  This  act  relates  only  to  England 
and  Wales. 

Among  the  measures  for  which  the  British  workingmen  are  now  ask- 
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ing,  ill  addition  to  tlio  repeal  or  modification  of  the  two  obnoxiotis  laws 
above  named,  may  be  meutioned  the  aoiendment  of  the  trades-union 
and  conspiracy  actn ;  the  reconstruction  of  the  small-penalties  act  on 
the  principle  that  imprisonment  should  only  be  used  as  a  means  of  en- 
forcing payment  after  all  other  means  have  failed ;  the  modification  of 
the  law  in  relation  to  summary  jurisdiction  aud  the  qualification  of 
magistrates  and  jurors  respectively,  including  a  reduction  in  the  quali- 
fications of  the  latter  and  payment  for  jury  service ;  an  alteration  in 
the  law  so  that  workmen  or  their  fjimilies  may  bo  able  to  sue  era- 
l>loyers  in  event  of  injury  or  death  from  accidents  due  to  negligence  ;  £V 
farther  extension  of  the  factory  and  workshop  acts,  an  act  to  prevent 
truck,  and  an  act  for  the  protection  of  seamen's  lives  by  preventiug  the 
sending  of  ill-found  and  unsea worthy  vessels  to  sea. 

TRADES  UK10>^S  IN  THE  UNITED  Ki:^GDOM. 

The  legislation  of  Great  Britain  for  the  regulation  of  factories,  mines, 
and  workshops,  so  far  at  least  as  it  authorizes  or  forbids  the  employ- 
ment of  any  person  or  prescribes  the  hours  during  which  any  pt^rson 
shall  labor,  has  been  eonliued,  as  has  been  seen  in  the  foregoing  sum- 
mary, to  the  protection  of  ^'children,  young  persons,  and  wi»nieu.'^ 
The  theory  of  the  legislatui'e  has  been  that  adolt  men  were  capable  of 
making  their  own  terms  with  their  employers,  and  that  there  was,  con- 
sequently, no  occasion  for  the  law  to  iutertere  with  their  agreements, 
further  than  to  enforce  such  contracts  as  workman  and  employer  might 
Tolontarily  enter  into.  Entering,  upon  the.se  conditions,  into  the  con- 
test with  capital,  the  workmen,  in  steadily  increasing  numbers,  have 
Bimght  to  gain  additional  strength  by  combinations  formed  among  the 
members  of  particular  trades,  and  sometimes  even  by  mntnal  support 
and  asmstance  among  the  members  of  difi'erent  trades.  Such  combina- 
tions have  sometimes  been  temporary,  having  been  formed  for  the 
accomplishment  of  special  purftoses,  after  the  attainment  of  which,  or 
the  failure  to  attain  them,  they  have  ceased  to  exist  as  associations. 
But  the  most  common  form  of  combination  in  recent  times,  for  trade 
purposes,  has  been  the  organization  of  those  permanent  societies  gen- 
erally  known  as  trades-nnions. 

Combinations  for  trade  purposes  have,  indeed,  existed  in  Great  Brit- 
ain and  elsewhere  in  Europe  for  many  centuries;  such,  tor  example,  as 
the  medieval  guilds  and  trades-companies.  These,  however,  di tiered 
very  widely  from  the  modern  trades-unions,  the  medieval  trades-compa- 
nies consisting  both  of  employers  and  workmen,  while  the  guilds  were 
originally  formed  for  the  protection  of  life  and  property  in  an  age  when 
the  state  was  less  successful  than  at  present  in  the  performance  of  that 
dnty.  One  of  their  purposes  undoubtedly  was  to  strengthen  the  urban 
populations  at  a  time  when  feudal  nobles  were  accustomed  to  levy  tolls 
upon  commerce  and  exact  heavy  contributions  from  the  cities  and  towns. 
In  the  times  of  the  Plantagenets  the  two  great  merciintile  guilds  of 
Ifondon  and  Bordeaux  were  co-extensive  with  their  municipal  corpora- 
tions, and  were  sufficiently  powertol  to  show  considerable  spirit  and 
independence,  even  in  their  dealings  with  royalty  itself.  As  the  guilds 
^m  increased  in  power,  they  became  exclusive,  and  in  some  eases  various 
^M  classes  of  workmen  were  debarred  from  membership.  One  regulation 
^B  required  that  a  workingman  should  "purge  himself  by  abstinence  from 
^B  work  for  at  least  a  year  and  a  day  "  before  he  could  enter  the  sacred 
^M  cbamt>er  of  the  guild.  This  sometimes  led  to  the  formation  of  separate 
^r  aasDciations  of  tradesmen  in  one  town,  w^hich,  however,  was  in  some 
f  cases  followed  by  a  re-union  into  one  guild,  such  as  took  place  in  12S4 
^^  at  Berwick-on-Tweed. 
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The  medieval  trades-compaDies  ^ere  composed  of  small  capitalists 
and  workmeu,  but  they  had  some  regulations  similar  to  those  of  the 
moilern  trades  auions.  They  fixed  the  relative  number  of  apprentices 
and  journeymen  to  be  employed  by  a  master,  and  had  rules  against 
ivorkiug  with  men  irho  had  not  regularly  learned  their  trade,  as.well  as 
apiinst  systematic  over-time.  In  some  instances  they  appear  to  have 
taken  away  the  tools  of  members  who  failed  to  p«y  their  dues,  as  a 
means,  |)erhaps,  of  coercing  them  into  payment  rather  than  as  a  pun- 
ishment. Disputes  between  masters  and  workmen  were  settled  by  the 
president  of  the  com|mny  and  its  court  of  assistants.  It  was  one  of 
their  rules  that  any  man  entering  a  town  and  seeking  employment  in  a 
particular  tnule,  must  join  the  company  representing  that  trade  and 
jmy  his  dues  to  its  funds  as  a  condition  of  being  permitted  to  work. 
The  fees  at  fii^t  were  small,  bnt  were  raised  as  the  companies  increased 
in  power,  until  admission  became  very  difficult  and  the  companies 
themselves  became  oppressive  monopolies.  The  charge  for  apprentice- 
ship was  also  raisetl  to  a  very  exorbitant  figure.  In  the  twelve  great 
companies  of  London,  (the  mercers^  gn^cers,  fishmongers,  goldsmiths, 
skinners,  men^hant- tailors,  habenlashers,  salters,  ironmongers,  vintners 
and  cloth-workers,)  the  ftH>  for  apprenticeship  was  successively  raised 
fixun  10  to  40  and  ultimately  to  UM)  iH>unds,  whereas  in  the  early  times 
it  was  only  hadf  a  cn>wn.  Illegitimate  children,  and  even  the  sons  of 
peasiints,  were  refustnl  admission  as  apprentices. 

As  ciirly  as  the  n»ign  of  Kdwanl  II,  no  |)erson  could  be  made  a  free- 
man of  the  city  of  lA)ndon  unless  he  belonged  to  one  of  the  trades- 
oompunios,  and  in  the  following  reign  the  court  of  common  council  was 
clumen  from  the  tmdes  and  not  tVom  the  wards  of  the  city,  while  the 
Loril  Mayor  was  ivquiixnl  to  Ihm^  nicml>erof  one  of  the  twelve  great  com- 
piAiicH.  Tt>  these  was  tninsfenxHl  the  |H>wer,  which  the  old  guild  had  for- 
merly ]>ossessed,  of  making  or  changing  trade  regulations,  and  their 
privileges  were  conllrmeil  by  Kdwaixl  111,  who  was  himself  a  member 
of  the  company  of  cloth-workers.  In  the  sixteenth  century  the  mem- 
bers of  the  trades-companies  were  divideil  into  three  classes :  The  liv- 
ery, which  included  the  richer  meml>ers^  the  masters,  and  the  free 
workmen.  Their  form  of  government  had,  by  this  time,  become  more 
aristocnitic,  the  ofiicers  being  appointed  by  a  committee  or  court  of 
assistants,  instead  of  being  elected  in  a  general  assembly  of  the  mem- 
bers. In  short,  the  trades-companies  ceased  to  be  friendly  associations 
between  capitalists  and  workmen,  and  in  the  end  were  controlled  by 
men  of  considerable  wealth,  even  if  they  were  not  composed  entirely 
of  that  class.  By  their  exorbitant  fees  Vor  apprenticeship,  and  their 
arbitrary  restrictions  they  rendered  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible  for  a 
poor  man's  son  to  learn  a  trade,  while  by  preventing  competition  they 
taxed  the  public  in  general  for  their  own  benefit. 

In  English  history  there  are  records  of  a  number  of  coalitions  among 
workingmen  for  particular  purposes,  and  in  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries  there  were  in  Germany  associations  of  journeymen 
formed,  appjirently  for  mutual  assistance  during  those  years  of  travel 
(wanderjiihre)  which  the  regulations  of  the  trades-companies  required 
of  the  young  workman  on  the  completion  of  his  apprenticeship ;  but  it 
was  not  until  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  that  those  per- 
manent organizations,  now  so  well  known  under  the  name  of  trades- 
unions,  began  to  make  their  appearance.  These  organizations  are,  in- 
deed, one  of  the  natural  outgrowths  of  that  great  revolution  in  industry 
vhich  has  already  been  dwelt  upon  at  some  length.  In  an  industrial 
tem  which  was  carried  on  by  ^leans  of  great  accumulations  of  cap- 
on the  one  hand,  and  great  numbers  of  laborers  without  capital  on 
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the  otber,  and  wUicb  at  the  same  time  collected  tliese  laborers  into 
large  groups  and  brought  them  mto  coiiHtaot  association  with  eacb 
other,  it  wua  almoat  inevitable  that  such  orgaiiizatioDs  should  spring 
into  existence.  To  the  cireiiinatances  just  mentioned  must  be  added 
another  which  strongly  contributed  to  the  progress  of  association  among 
working  people*  Tlie  new  iudustrial  methods  had  gathered  them  in 
%-a8t  numbers  into  the  towns  where  manufactures  were  established,  and 
where,  being  unable  to  cultivate  a  garden  or  to  keep  a  cow,  a  pig,  or  a 
few  chickens  or  geese,  they  were  wholly  dependent  upon  employment  iu 
their  own  particular  industry;  and  when,  through  a  collapse  of  traile, 
this  iudnstry  failed  to  furnish  them  with  work,  they  were  liable  to  be 
reduced  to  a  condition  of  pitiable  helplessness  and  of  deep  distress.  Ac- 
cordingly many  societies  were  organized  for  the  ivur[>ose  of  rmitnal  assist- 
ance and  relief,  and  it  was  in  such  friendly  purjioses  that  many  of  tho 
trsides-unions  had  their  origin.  Indeed,  mutual  relief  in  sickuess^  acci- 
dent, or  lack  of  work,  still  forms  an  important  featuie  among  the  objects 
to  winch  a  majority  of  the  trades-unions  are  devoted. 

Up  to  1824,  when  the  coalition  act  of  IStH)  was  repealed,  these  asso- 
ciations were  illegal,  ami  sncli  as  existed  were  obliged  to  conduct  their 
proceedings  in  secrecy.  Since  that  time  they  have  grown  very  rapidly, 
although  even  as  lat«  as  1871  the  hnv  prohibited  them  from  taking  any 
action  calculated  to  interfere  with  the  free  coursa  of  trade — such,  for  in- 
stance, aa  interfering  between  their  members  and  the  employers  in  regard 
to  rates  of  wages  or  hours  of  labor. 

The  following  list  comprises  the  names  of  the  associations  represeoted 
In  the  National  Trades-Union  Congress  held  at  Liverpool  in  the  latter 
[>art  of  January,  (January  18  to  23,  inclusive,)  1875,  witli  the  number  of 
members  in  each : 

AUisDce  Cabinet'ilaktrs*  Association .-.. --.-.-.-.*  l,9un 

Aliriocbam  Tratles  Council  * .,. _ 45U 

Amaft*amnted  B^araers, Twisters, Drawers'  Society, Blackburn _.. [HK* 

Any                 I  Tailors  ,.. , ..,. 14,IKJ0 

An.'                   I  Boot  and  Shoe  Makers.,. ..  .* - ...,  5,511 

Ahi                   i  Wood-TiirnerSj Sawyers, and  Shuttle-Makers , *.* 1,  lOU 

Aii                    t  Society  of  Eiigiueera *..*..  .* - 44,fHK) 

All :                  1  Cotmcil  of  IVoolen  Operatives,  Yorkshire 4:tO 

Alii                  1  Aiksocintioo  of  Cotton -SpinnerB ..--- , , 1I/J*X> 

Aiii                  1  AiwociatioTi  of  Millars -,..  45»u<J0 

Aiiiai;;ammecl  Society  of  RtiUway  Servants 2t),  LHJO 

Amalgamated  Iron  and  Stoel  Workers..... 20,000 

AiDAlgamated  Openitivo  Hukers,  Liveri^ool  District.-.. 400 

AmiUgiitinited  Scxiioty  of  Cariu'titcr»  and  Joinem .......^.•.  13,090 

AmalgnmattHl  Trades  CoQDciJ  of  Bury ..* ,..*  1,250 

Btrtiiiugbnm  Trades  Comieil  .... «., 9,000 

Black btmt  Card -Room  Operatives*  Aasociatioti 1,200 

BoV        r     '  sCouncd .,. *2,0<>0 

Boi                   -  and  Irou-Sliipbnilders  .._- 15,U00 

Bri.                  ''  Makers, North  StaiFord...- ,. 150 

Bn                   SpofiQ  and  Fork-FilerB*  Society .-- 100 

Bin;                  lonncil*. l/2rjO 

Cbei*tt?r  TttuVesCoitiicil 500 

Crewe  Tradiis  Council  .. .—---.... ,.. . 1,000 

DreeeerSt  Dyer**,  atui  Finishere......*  .*. ],7G4 

Buiidoe  Unit-ed  TrmleH  Council.... 8,000 

DurbttTii  Colliery  Mechanics 2,300 

Dnrbatii  County  CoHiery  Enrrineers^  A^sociatinm 1,573 

Eafct  Laiica»Uirc  Power-Loom  Weavers'  Amalgamated  A^ociation 10,000 

Kaei  London  Operative  Society  of  French  Folisbers 200 

Edg*vT«><d  and  Wool-Shear  Grinders"  Society -  STiO 

Eilii  •         '    r, I itcd  Trade?^  Council 10,0<IO 

E>;                    itncil  MiOcr^i*  AKSf>C!iation ,. 4(H1 

Fedi..-.  ,  ...  jQ  of  Agricultural  Laborers 30,000 

FiUsDiitbft'  Union  of  Shemuld a,UOO' 
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Fire-Iron  Workers,  BirmiDg|ham  and  District 250 

Friendly  Society  of  Operative  Cabinet-Makers,  &o.,  of  GTeat  Britain 1,950 

General  Alliance  of  Operative  House  Painters 5,000 

General  Union  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners 9,701 

General  Union  of  Basket,  Skip,  and  Hamper  Makers 700 

General  Union  of  Tin-Plate  Workers 1, 250 

Glass-Bottle  Makers,  Yorkshire :.  1,000 

Glasgow  United  Trades  Council 140,000 

Gravesend  and  Vicinity  Trades  Council 200 

Hollow-ware  Pressors,  Potteries 700 

Iron-Founders'  Societ v  of  Enirland,  Ireland,  and  Wales -12, 075 

Kent  Agricultural  and  General  Laborers'  Union 9,500 

Leeds  and  District  Trades  Council 4,000 

Leicester  Section  of  National  Amalgamated  Union  of  Oper&tive  Riveters  and 

Finishers 1,200 

Leicester  Trades  Council 3,170 

Lincoln  Trades  Council 500 

Liverpool  Brick-Makers'  Society 400 

Liverpool  Operative  Ship-Painters'  Benefit  Association 800 

Liverpool  No.  2  Branch  Operative  House-Painters 300 

Liverpool  and  Vicinity  United  Trades  Council 5,760 

Liverpool  Sail-Makers' Association 408 

Liverpool  Amalgamated  Boot-Makers'  Center  Men's  Men 180 

Liverpool  United  Shipping  Trades  Council 2,610 

Liverpool  Coopen'  Friendly  Trade  and  Burial  Society 400 

Liverpool  Shop  Assistants' Union 620 

Liverpool  Rope-Makers 120 

Liverpool  Mast  and  Block  Makers 152 

Liverpool  Tin-Plate  Workers' Society 210 

London  Amalgamated  Society  of  Tin-Plate  Workers 500 

London  Consolidated  Bookbinders 830 

London  Trades  Council 13,734 

Manchester  and  Salford  Trades  Council 10,000 

Mersey  Ship-Joiners'  Association 500 

Mersey  Shipwrights' Association 1,020 

Miners'  National  Association 140,000 

National  Agricultural  Laborers'  Union 60,000 

National  Amalgamated  Union  of  Operative  Boot  and  Shoe  Riveters  and  Fin- 
ishers   4,000 

National  Association  of  Nut  and  Bolt  Makers 2,000 

National  Association  of  Operative  Plasterers 3,300 

National  Flint-Glass  Makers  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 2, 000 

National  Union  of  Working  Women * .^ 300 

National  United  Association  of  Rope  and  Twine  Spinners*  of  Great  Britain 

and  Ireland 1...  1,600 

Nottingham  and  Neighborhood  Association  of  Organized  Trades 3, 000 

Nottingham  Amalgamated  Society  of  Lace-Makers 2,500 

North  Suifibrd  Engineers'  Association 500 

Oldham  Amalgamated  Trades  Council 3,500 

Oldham  Operative  Cotton-Spinners'  Provincial  Association 2,902 

Operative  Bricklayers'  Societv 3,750 

Operative  Bricklayers,  Sheffield,  Manchester  Order 6, 200 

Operative  Stone-Masons'  Society 1 24,000 

Provincial  Typographical  Association 3,800 

Razor-Blade  Grinders,  Sheffield 200 

Rotary  Power  Framework  Knitters 650 

Scissors-Grinders,  Sheffield 200 

Seamens'  Protective  Society,  Liverpool ■,.  2,800 

Sheffield  File-Grinders 300 

Sheffield  Trades  Council 4,000 

Sheffield  United  Steel-Mel ters' Association j 600 

South  Yorkshire  Colliery  Operatives' Association 3,200 

Stalybridge  Trades  Council 1,200 

Steam-Engine  Makers'  Society 3,850 

Stockport  Power- Loom  Weavers ^ 2,500 

United  Kingdom  Society  of  Coach-Makers 7,040 

United  Kingdom  General  Post-Office  and  Telegraph-Service  Benefit  Society  .. 

United  Journeymen  Brass-Founders'  Association  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  1, 750 

United  Operative  Masons'  Association  of  Scotland 10, 652 

Walsall  and  District  Trades  Council 800 
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Warrington  Filesmitfas'  Union 390 

West  End  London  Cabinet-Makers 400 

West  Surrey  District  of  the  Federal  Union  of  Agrioaltoral  Laborers 

Wolverhampton  Trades  Conncil 1,300 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  gives  a  total  of  919,842  members,  from  which 
some  deductions  must  be  made  for  duplicate  representation,*  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  additions  to  it  must  be  made  on  account  of  societies  not 
represented  at  all.  After  making  these  allowances  on  each  side,  it  will 
be  quite  safe  to  say  that  the  aggregate  membership  of  the  trades-unions 
of  the  United  Kingdom  t  does  not  fall  short  of  800,000. 

AMALGAMATED  SOCIETT  OF  ENGINEEES. 

The  growth  of  trades-unionism  will,  however,  be  best  illustrated  and 
its  present  position  most  clearly  indicated  by  presenting  statistics  of  a 
few  of  the  larger  associations.  One  of  the  most  important  and  com- 
pactly organized  of  these  bodies,  though  not  now  the  largest  in  point  of 
numbers,  is  the  ^^Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers,  Machinists,  Mill- 
wrights, Smiths,  and  Patternmakers,"  more  commonly  known,  however, 
as  the  '^  Amalgamated  Engineers."  This  great  association,  numbering 
at  the  close  of  1874  about  45,000  members,  grew  out  of  a  ^'  friendly  union 
of  mechanics,"  which  was  formed  in  Manchester  about  the  year  1826,  or 
•  within  a  short  time  after  the  repeal  of  the  coalition  act.  In  its  present 
form,  however,  it  has  existed  only  twenty-four  years,  or  since  1851,  Its 
growth  during  tbat  period  is  exhibited  by  the  following  table,  showing 
the  number  of  its  members,  the  amount  of  its  accumulated  fund,  and  the 
average  amount  per  member,  atf  the  close  of  each  year,  from  1851  to 
1873,  inclusive : 

Table  I. 


Year. 


Number  of 

Balance  on 

hand  at 

Amonnt  to 

members. 

close  of 

yeai 

• 

each  member. 

£ 

8, 

d. 

£ 

«. 

dL 

11,829 

21,705 

4 

IH 

1 

16 

8 

11.617 
9,737 

1,721 
5,382 

J 

11 

1 

3i 

11 

Of 

10,757 

17,812 

16 

7 

1 

13 

U 

11,617 

20,202 

11 

9 

1 

14 

9+ 

12,553 

a5,695 

1 

11 

2 

16 

m 

13,405 

43,207 

18 

3i 

3 

4 

H 

14,299 

47,947 

4 

10* 

3 

7 

^ 

15. 194 

30,353 

12 

U 

1 

19 

m 

17,790 

36.831 

19 

8 

2 

1 

if 

20,935 

60,198 

1 

6 

2 

17 

6 

22,862 

73,398 

1 

Oi 

3 

4 

2 

24,234 

67.615 

16 

6 

2 

15 

n 

26,058 

67,410 

3 

8 

2 

11 

8f 

28,815 

86,947 

15 

0 

3 

0 

4i 

30,984 

115,357 

13 

104 

3 

14 

5i 

33,007 

138.113 

8 

3 

4 

3 

H 

33,325 

125,263 

2 

7 

3 

15 

2 

33,474 

98,699 

2 

U 

2 

18 

4* 

33,539 

76. 176 

7 

10 

2 

5 

it 

34,711 

82,467 

6 

111 

2 

7 

6f 

37.790 

116,326 

6 

7;r 

3 

1 

tJf 

41,075 

158,313 

15 

la 

3 

17 

1 

42.382 

200,923 

1 

6i: 

4 

14 

9f 

44,000 

.... 

.... 

1^51 

U652,(Jane) 

1852,  (December). 

1853 

I5i54 

1855 

165G 

1857 

1858 

1859 

1860 

1861    

1862 

1863 

1664 

1865 

$1866 

1867 

ISGS 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 


•  Some  of  the  city  "trades  councils"  above  mentioned  comprise  branches  of  trade- 
organizations  separately  represented. 

t  Borne  of  tbese  unions  have  branches  in  the  colonies  and  in  foreign  countries. 

1 1852  was  the  year  of  the  great  lock-out 

(  The  effect  of  the  panic  of  1866  and  the  industrial  prostration  of  the  succeeding  ye« 
is  visible  in  a  falling  off  in  the  society's  funds. 
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The  fbllowing  table  shows  the  amounts  expended  for  beneficial  pur- 
poses by  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers  daring  the  twenty- 
three  years  £rom  1851  to  1873^  inclosive,  with  the  amoant  expended  for 
each  purpose,  and  the  average  amoant  of  expenditore  per  member : 


Table  IL 


CUa<tf  benefit. 


ATerage  per 
member. 


Donations  to  memben* 561,837  0 

Relief  in  ncknen 852,411  0 

SapenmnoatioD i  89,cS6  0 

Aecidents I  22,sOD  0 

Fonends I  a>,687  0 


d. 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


£    «. 
24    11 


81 

9i 


9    18 

2  19  Hi 

18  8^ 

3  3  7i 


I  1,007,611      0      0 

Benerolent  gnnta,  (nineteen  yean) |       90,553     0     0 

Aiiistanceto  other  tndea,  (twenty  yeazs) 11,830     0     0 


Total ;  1,039,991      0      0 


41    12      9 
13      8^ 
11      7 


42    18      0^. 


*  Bj  *'  doBatkma**  is  mevit  the  stated  pecvaiszy  sssistsnee  xcndered  to  ncBiben  vbea  oat  of  work. 

The  following  table  shows  the  exx>enditnre8  of  the  same  association 
for  the  year  1873,  with  the  different  objects  of  expenditure  and  the  aver- 
age amount  per  member: 

Table  IQ. 


Objects  of  expenditnre. 

Aggregate. 

Amount  per 
member. 

Donations,  fares  to  situations,  and  beds  to  non-firee 

members. 
Contingent  benefit ................................ 

£       ».     d. 
13,645    11      5i 

• 

1,916    18      0 
18,022      5      9 
9,477    18    11 
1,800      0      0 
6,567    10      2 
1,436    16      8 
3,950      0      8i 
6,276    12    11 

1,343    16      2i 
118    13      2i 

567      6      9i 

694      0     .0 

58      6      8 

£    «.     d. 
6      5i 

m 

8      6 
4      5f 

10;  > 

3      1: 
8. 

1  lOi 

2  11 

Of 

3i 
4 

Sick  benefits,  stewards  and  medical  certificates 

Snperann nation  benefit  ....... ................. 

Accidents,  &c^  per  twenty-third  mle* 

Fonerals .. ................................... 

Grants  from  beneyolcot  fund -. ...... .......... 

Printing,  btationery,  emblems,  postage,  and  parcels. 

Branch-officers,  executive  council,  secretaries,  treas- 
urers, anditora,  banking  expenses,  delegations, 
and  bonds  of  security. 

Rents,  rates,  coal,  and  gas. 

Purchasing   new  property,  including  club-boxes, 

locks  for  ditto,  &c. 
Telegrams,  bad  coin,  &o 

Or  ants  to  other  trad^  ....................       ...  . 

Grants  to  London  trades  council,  trades  parliamen- 
tary committee,  gas-stokers'  defense  fund. 

Unacknowledged  remittances 

Oi 

65,875    17      5i 
1,324      0      0 

1  11    1 

67,199    17      5i 

*  The  twenty-third  mle  relates  to  assistance  to  oembera  in  emigration,  and  will  bo  noticed  hereafter. 
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AMALGAMATED  SOCIETY  OP  CARPENTERS  AND  JOINERS. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  branches,  number  of  mem- 
bers, and  cash  balance  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Carpenters  and 
Joiners  of  Great  Britian,  Ireland,  and  America,*  at  the  end  of  each  year 
from  1860  to  1874,  inclusive: 

Table  I. 


Tears  ended  December  31. 


1860. 
1861. 
1862. 
1863. 
1864. 
1865. 
1866. 
1867. 
1868. 
1869. 
1870. 
1871. 
1872. 

iar3. 

1874. 


Number  of 

Number  of 

Cash  balance 

on 

branches. 

members. 

baud. 

£ 

8, 

d. 

20 

618 

321 

3 

2i 

32 

650 

593 

12 

0^ 

38 

949 

849 

8 

10 

53 

1,718 

2,042 

11 

3 

81 

3,279 

4,566 

10 

0^ 

134 

5,670 

8, 320 

13 

7 

187 

8,002 

13,052 

4 

3i 

203 

'      8,022 

15, 153 

11 

2i 

218 

8,736 

17, 179 

16 

1 

224 

9,305 

17,626 

14 

6i 

236 

10, 178 

17,568 

19 

4 

242 

9,764 

16,829 

7 

u 

226 

11,236 

19,849 

8 

6i 

249 

12,789 

30,450 

11 

3* 

265 

13,890 

38,125 

0 

Of 

The  following  table  shows  the  expenditures  for  benefits  of  the  Amal- 
gamated Society  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  for  the  year  ended  Decem- 
ber 31, 1873,  and  for  the  thirteen  and  one-half  years  from  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  society  in  June,  1860,  to  the  same  date,  with  the  average  cost 
per  member  on  each  account : 

Table  II. 


Items  of  expenditure. 

Expenditures  for  year  ended  De- 
cember 31, 1873. 

Aggregate  for  the 
society. 

Average  per 
member. 

Donations 

£        8.      d. 
3,085      0      0 

566      0      0 
5,865      0      0 
1,248      0      0 

300      0      0 

97      0      0 

2,964      0      0 

466      0      0 

155      0      0 

8.     d. 
4    10 

Tools,  (supplied  to  members  f) 

9      2 
1    111 

8* 

3 

On  account  of  sickness  ....^ 

On  account  of  funerals -. 

On  account  of  accidents ...• ....  ..-•.. ...... 

To  superannuated  members 

On  account  of  trade  privileges. .................... 

Benevolent  grants  ...... ...-.,  ....••....•......•.. 

Grants  and  loans  to  other  trades...  ....•«  ...... .... 

Total 

14,746      0      0 

'This  association  has  265  branches,  of  which  231  are  in  England  and  Wales,  11  ii^ 
Ireland,  5  in  Scotland,  14  iu  the  United  States,  and  4  in  Canada.  The  branches  in  the 
United  States  comprise  447  members.  Of  the  14  branches,  2  are  in  New  York,  and  1 
each  iu  Albany,  Baltimore,  Boston,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Fall  Biver,  Newark,  Philadel- 
phia, Pittsburgh,  Saint  Louis,  San  Francisco,  and  Washington,  D.  C.  The  retnrns  from 
the  United  States  in  the  monthly  report  for  January,  1875,  represent  the  state  of  trade 
as  *•  bad,"  **  dull,"  or  '•  slack,"  with  the  exception  of  San  Francisco,  where  it  is  reported 
"^:wk1,"  and  Newark,  as  **  improving."  The  retnrns  from  the  English  and  Welsh 
branches  generally  report  trade  aa  **  moderate," while  those  from  the  Irish  are  chiefly 
unfavorable.  *  • 

t  The  cash  balance  for  1874  may  be  subject  to  a  slight  correction. 
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Items  of  expenditure. 


Donations  . 

Tools,  (supplied  to  members). . .. 

On  account  of  sickness 

On  account  of  funerals 

On  account  of  accidents 

To  superannuated  members  . .... 
On  account  of  trade  privileges. .. 

BeneTolent  grants 

Grants  and  loans  to  other  trades. 

Total 


Ezpenditares  for  13^  years  ended 
December  31,  lb73. 


Aggregate  for  the 
society. 


£ 

45,947 

4,2»6 

40,593 

7,834 

3,790 

617 

17,436 

3,254 

720 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


124,477      0      0 


Ayersgepcr 

membcKT. 


£      8. 

7    00 

13 

6      4 

1  4 
11 

1 

2  13 


9f 

4* 

0 

m 

9    lU 
2     ^ 


At  the  end  of  1873  this  society  had  358  branches,  of  which  259  were 
in  Enf^land  and  Wales,  39  in  Scotland,  11  in  Ireland,  7  in  Aastralia,  1 
each  in  New  Zealand,  Queensland,  and  the  East  Indies,  5  in  Canada,  1 
in  Malta,  2  in  Turkey,  1  in  France,  and  30  in  the  United  States.  The 
averap^e  number  of  members  to  each  branch  at  the  date  mentioned  was 
a  fraction  over  118;  the  largest  branch  (located  at  Crewe,  in  Cheshire) 
having  458,  and  the  smallest  only  6.  Under  the  revised  rules  of  the 
association  adopted  May  25, 1874,  a  branch  cannot  be  organized  with 
less  than  twelve  members,  and  the  local  councils  have  the  power  to  dis- 
continue all  existing  branches  having  not  more  than  ten  members. 

The  American  branches  (i.  e.,  those  in  the  United  States)  comprise  an 
aggregate  membership  of  1,405,  or  an  average  of  47,  less  a  small  frac- 
tion, to  each  branch.  They  are  located  at  the  following  places :  Alle- 
gheny City,  Altoona,  Atlanta,  Bloomiugton,  (III.,)  Boston,  Brooklyn, 
Buffalo,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Dunkirk,  Elizabethport,  (N.  J.,) 
Fall  River,  (Mass.,)  Louisville,  Nashville,  Newark  and  New  Brunswick, 
(N.  J.,)  New  York  City,  (two  branches,)  Omaha,  Paterson,  (N.  J.,)  Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburgh,  Port  Huron,  (Mich.,)  Providence,  Kochester,  San 
Francisco,  Schenectady,  Saint  Louis,  and  a  town  in  New  Jersey  the 
name  of  which  is  omitted.  • 

The  income  of  the  society  dnring  the  year  1873  from  the  regular  pay- 
ments of  members  and  other  sources  (including  £3,851 14s.  6d.  as  inter- 
est on  money  deposited  in  bank)  was  £109,809  Ss.2d.  Its  expenditures 
for  the  year,  as  already  shown,  were  £67,199  lis.  5^(Z.,  leaving  £42,609 
6«.  8^.  to  add  to  the  surplus  fund,  which  was  thus  swelled  to  the  figure 
already  given,  namely,  £200,923  1«.  6f d.,  or  an  average  of  £4  14».  9|d 
(about  $26  in  United  States  paper  currency)  per  member. 

An  applicant  for  admission  into  this  society  must  not  be  under  21, 
(with  a  few  specified  exceptions,)  or  over  40  years  of  age.  He  must  have 
worked  five  years  at  his  trade,  and  must  be  earning  the  ordinary  rate 
of  wages  in  the  district  in  which  he  is  employed.  He  must  also  be  a 
person  of  <<  steady  habits  and  good  moral  character,"  and  must  be  free 
from  certain  specified  physical  disabilities,  such  as  being  deaf  or  dumb, 
having  lost  a  limb,  or  two  entire  fingers  off  one  hand,  being  ruptured, 
subject  to  fits,  or  obliged  to  use  glasses  at  his  work  in  consequence  of 
imperfect  vision.  A  member  who  wittingly  proposes  an  ineligible  can- 
didate for  membership  is  liable  to  a  One  of  £1. 
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The  fee  for  admission  to  meiDbersbip  varies  according  to  tbe  age  of 
the  member,  rising  gradually  Iroiii  15».,  the  fee  at  25  years  of  age,  to 
£3y  the  fee  at  40  years  of  age.  The  reguhir  contribntioii  \s  Is,  per  week 
from  each  member ;  bat  when  the  accumulated  fund  falls  below  £3  per 
member,  the  coutributiou  is  increased  by  such  sum  as  will  sustain  the 
fund  at  the  amount  named* 

Every  "  free  member"  iu  good  standing,  who  is  out  of  work  under  cir- 
cumstances satisfactory  to  the  branch  to  which  he  belongs,  receives  a 
donation  of  10«.  per  week  for  fourteen  weeks,  Is,  per  week  tor  the  next 
thirty  weeks,  and  a  further  sum  of  6«.  per  week  until  employment  is 
obtained,  making  a  total  of  £19  18*.  in  any  period  of  fifty-two  weeks, 
provided  the  member  should  be  out  of  emidoyment  so  long.  A  member 
receiving  ** short  donation"  of  either  7«.  or  fJs.  per  week  cannot  again 
draw  *'full  donation"  without  having  worked  four  successive  weeks  at 
the  trade,  and  at  the  onliuary  wages  of  the  shop  in  which  he  is  em- 
ployed ;  nor  can  any  member  receive  the  "  full  donation  '^  lor  more  than 
ibnrteeu  weeks  in  any  period  of  fifty-two  weeks*  A  member  losing  his 
employment  through  drunkenness  or  disorderly  conduct  is  not  entitled 
to  donatiou  until  he  has  been  again  employed  eight  weeks  at  his  owu 
bmuch  of  the  trade,  and  at  full  wages, 

A  **free  member^'  on  donation  may  obtain  a  *' traveling  card  '^  from  the 
secretary  of  his  own  branch  of  the  society,  and  on  complying  with  certain 
prescribed  regulations  may  receive  his  donation  from  tlie  secretaries  of 
branches  situated  in  the  dilierent  towns  or  cities  to  whichhe  may  go  in 
neaxvh  of  work.  A  **  non-free  member,"  who  has  paid  the  whole  of  his 
entrance  money,  and  is  not  more  than  10«.  in  arrears,  is  allowed  8//.  for  a 
bed  in  each  town  or  city  to  which  he  may  travel;  and  where  there  are  three 
or  more  branches,  he  may  be  fui'nished  with  a  bed  for  three  nights.  The 
secretary  of  a  branch  in  auy  town  to  winch  the  traveler  goes  must 
direct  him  to  any  pkice  where  he  tiiinks  it  likely  he  may  find  emiiloy- 
ment ;  and  the  otficcrs  of  a  branch  have  disci'eLionary  power  to  detain 
a  member  a  few  days,  if  they  see  a  pros^iect  of  obtaining  employment 
for  him. 

A  member,  being  a  pattern-maker,  a  millwright,  or  a  machine-joiner, 
registered  for"  tool  benefit"  and  losing  tools  by  fire,  upon  satisfactory  proof 
of  his  loss,  receives  compensation  therefor,  though  not  to  exceed  £10, 
The  amount  is  raised  by  an  equal  levy  on  the  registered  members  of  the 
above-mentioned  departments  of  the  trade. 

Any  free  member,*  **  when  visited  by  mental  disease,  bodily  siekuesSf 
or  lameness,  (not  occasioned  by  drunkenness  or  disorderly  conduct,  or 
auy  disease  improperly  contracted,)  receives  10s.  per  week  for  twenty-six 
weeks,  and  ds.  per  week  so  long  as  he  continues  ill,  making  a  total  of  dCll* 
10*,  in  fifty-two  weeks* 

When  the  funds  of  the  society  are  £3,  and  upward,  per  member,  ex- 
clusive of  permanent  investments,  if  7A  per  cent,  of  the  members  are 
out  of  employment,  a  limite^l  number  of  the  unemployed  members  may 
be  assisted  to  emigrate  to  the  amount  of  £G;  but  no  member  shall  be 
allowed  the  benefit  of  this  rule,  unless  the  number  of  unem|iloyed  mem- 
bers of  the  society  in  the  place  to  which  he  wishes  to  emigrate  is  below 
7i  Iter  cent. 

Any  *'  hee  member,'*  not  more  than  IGs,  in  arrears,  who,  through  losing 
a  limb  or  having  one  disabled  by  accident  or  other\Vise,  ortlirough  bUud- 
ue.ss,  impertect  vision,  aiioplexy,  epilepsy,  or  paralysis,  ujay  be  rendered 

•  ITiis  regulation  in  not,  applicftble  to  a  claKHof  lunmbera  who.  ou  account  of  (infective 
health  on  ontcnnj;  th«  socitjty,  havo  not  be^n  udmittcd  to  tbo  *'  sick  benefit,"  and  bavo 
paid  2d*  a  week  lees  thau  oih<^  mcmtiera.  * 
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permanently  unable  to  follow  any  of  the  departments  of  the  trade,  pro- 
Tided  his  disability  is  not  the  resnlt  of  intemperance  or  other  improper 
conduct,  will  receive  the  sum  of  £100 ;  subject  to  the  condition  that  the 
amount  must  be  refunded  if  at  any  future  time  the  member  is  able  to 
resume  work, 

A  member  in  good  standing  who  is  not  less  than  fifty  years  old,  and 
who  through  the  infirmities  of  age  is  unable  to  obtain  tbe  ordinary  rate 
of  wages,  is  entitled  to  a  superannuation  benefit  varying  according  to 
the  length  of  time  he  has  been  in  the  society,  as  follows: 

To  members  of  less  than  twenty -five  yeara'  standing,  7^,  per  week. 

To  members  of  twenty-five  years'  and  less  than  thirty  years'  8tanding| 
88.  per  week. 

To  members  of  thirty  years'  and  less  than  forty  years'  standing,  9«. 
per  week. 

To  members  of  forty  years'  standing  and  upwards,  10«.  per  week. 

These  payments  are  continued  during  the  life  of  the  member.  A 
member  of  not  less  than  eighteen  years'  standing  in  the  society  and  not 
less  than  fifty  years  old,  if  disabled  by  any*of  the  causes  above  men- 
tioned as  giving  a  title  to  the  "accident  benefit"  of  £100,  may  take  his 
(dioice  between  that  and  the  superannuation  benefit 

On  the  death  of  a  tree  member  who  is  not  more  than  16s.  in  arrears, 
£12  is  paid  to  his  widow,  next  of  kin,  or  legal  representative,  for  his 
funeral  expenses.  On  the  death  of  a  member's  wife,  he  receives  £5  for 
her  fujperal  expenses,  leaving  £7  for  his  own.  If  a  member  die  while 
traveling  in  search  of  work,  and  his  remains  cannot  be  removed  to  his 
own  home,  the  branch  of  the  society  nearest  the  place  of  his  death  is  to 
take  charge  of  the  funeral,  the  expense  of  which  must  not  exceed  £6; 
and  if  his  widow,  nominee,  or  next  of  kin,  apply  for  the  surplus,  (the  re- 
maining £6  of  this  '^  funeral  benefit,")  it  is  to  be  paid. 

The  salaries  of  oflQcers  (i.  e.,  of  those  to  whom  salaries  are  allowed) 
vary  according  to  the  number  of  members  in  the  branch  to  which  they 
belong,  or  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  their  duties.  Thus  the  salary  of 
a  branch  secretary  varies  from  £1 10«.  per  annum — the  sum  allowed  for 
a  branch  comprising  ten  members — to  £12 15«.  in  the  case  of  branches 
having  360  members,  the  rules  providing  minutely  for  all  intermediate 
numbers  as  well  as  for  all  in  excess  of  360.  It  may  be  noted  here,  en 
passanty  that  no  member  who  keeps  a  public-house,  or  beer-house,  is 
eligible  to  the  position  of  branch  secretary. 

One  of  the  most  useful  regulations  of  the  society  is  that  which  relates 
to  the  finding  of  employment  for  members.  A  member  out  of  employ- 
ment and  drawing  "  donation  benefit,"  is  required  at  stated  times  (usu- 
ally every  day)  to  sign  a  book  known  as  "  the  vacant  book,'?  which  is 
either  kept  at  the  branch  office,  or,  in  the  case  of  large  towns  where 
there  are  several  branches,  at  some  central  office.  In  Manchester  the 
"vacant-book "is  an  institution  of  such  importance  that  the  officer  in 
charge  of  it  receives  a  stated  salary  of  £2  28.  per  week,  with  an  allow- 
ance of  7«.  6d.  per  week  for  a  messenger,  and  has  rent-free  quarters, 
with  coal  and  gas  at  the  society's  office,  where  he  is  required  to  reside. 

Any  member  who  knows  of  a  vacancy,* either  present  or  prospective,  is 
required  to  give  information  of  it  within  twenty-four  hours  to  the  secre- 
tary of  the  branch  to  which  he  belongs,  and  failing  to  do  so  is  liable  to  a 
fine  of  58.  A  member  on  donation  benefit  refusing  to  accept  employ- 
ment, or  neglecting  to  apply  when  informed  of  a  vacancy,  is  suspended 
from  donation  until  he  obtains  employment,  unless  he  can  show  a  satis- 
£a4)tory  reason  for  his  conduct. 

Any  secretary  on  receiving  notice  that  men  are  wanted  in  a  particular 
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disti^tot,  must  ^nd  to  that  district  any  monibers  6f  his  brancli  who  are 
out  of  employriient  and  in  receii>t  of  douatiou  or  coutiiigeut  beuelit,  if 
lie  considers  them  qualified  for  the  vaciint  positions.  The  fare  of  meai- 
bers  80  sent  is  paid,  and  if  they  fail  to  obtain  situations,  their  return 
fare  is  also  paid  to  tlieir  own  phicve  of  resitleiice,  Tlie  amount  allowed, 
however,  is  not  to  exceed  £1  l(),v.  Any  member  on  benefit  refusing  to 
remove  to  another  place  in  order  to  obtain  employment  is  gus[»ended 
from  donation,  and,  in  some  cases,  may  also  be  subjected  to  some  further 
penalty.  The  regulations  in  re{j:ard  to  the  '*^ vacant- book"  and  tbo 
transmission  of  information  in  regard  to  vacant  situations  from  one 
locality  to  another  constitute  the  society  a  most  etfcctive  intelligence- 
agency,  both  for  particular  loealitios  and  for  the  entire  field  over  which 
its  branches  extend.     Some  other  societies  have  similar  regulations. 

One  of  the  society's  roles  is  directed  against  piece  work,  the  accept- 
ance of  which,  in  shops  where  it  has  not  already  been  introduced,  incurs 
a  fine  of  10^.  for  the  first  offense,  of  20«.  for  the  second,  and  the  penalty 
of  expuUion  for  the  third.  Any  member  taking  work  by  the  piece  is, 
moreover,  i-equired  to  share  in  equal  proportions  with  his  fellow- work- 
men (they  being  members)  all  that  he  earns  over  the  regular  weekly 
wages;  and  any  member  working  for  or  under  any  piece-master,  aud 
not  receiving  an  ec|ual  share  in  any  such  surplus,  is  required  to  leave 
his  employment. 

Any  member  boasting  of  his  iudepeudehce  toward  his  employer  or  em- 
ployers in  consequence  of  his  membership  in  this  society  is  subject  to  a 
fine  of  28,  Orf.  for  the  first  offense,  5j*.  for  the  second,  and  Uh.  tbr  the 
ibiid  or  any  subsequent  repetition  of  the  offense. 

Tho  above  in  only  a  brief  statement  of  some  of  the  leading  provisions 
of  the  c6n8titution,  or  rules  of  the  Engineers' Association.  Many  ndnor 
regulations  for  special  cases,  as  well  as  tlie  provisions  in  regard  to  the 
care  and  investment  of  funds,  the  equalization  of  funds  amoug  the 
branches,  or,  more  i»roperly,  the  annual  settlement  between  debtor  and 
ci^editor  branches,  the  election,  qualification,  and  duties  of  officers  and 
eoniuiitteemen,  along  with  various  other  matters  of  minor  importance, 
ai'e  omitted.  The  governmental  organization  of  societies  of  tliis  class 
is,  howe\  er,  illustrated  to  some  ext-ent  in  the  abstract  of  the  rules  of 
the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners^  to  be  presented 
below. 

AMALGAMATED  SOCIETY  OP  CAEPENTEBS  AJO)  JOINEBS. 

The  objects  of  this  society,  as  defined  in  its  own  rules,  are  to  raise 
fuials  for  the  advancement  and  protection  of  the  trade;  for  the  mutual 
su[»j>ort  of  its  mendiera  in  case  of  sickness,  accident,  or  euperannua* 
lion;  for  the  burial  of  members  and  their  wives;  assisting  emtgra- 
tion  ^  replacing  tools  lost  by  fire,  water,  or  theft ;  and  for  assistance  to 
members  out  of  work;  also  to  form  a  confiugent  and  benevolent  fund 
for  the  purpose  of  granting  assistance  in  cases  of  extreme  distress  not 
otherwise  provided  for  in  the  rules. 

E;M:h  branch  of  the  society  Is  to  appoint  its  own  officers  and  conduct 
it8  own  affairs,  and  no  branch  is  to  have  more  than  three  hundred 
members. 

On  the  first  meeting-night  in  April,  July,  and  October,  the  income 
and  expenditure  of  the  pa^t  quarter,  and  at  the  first  meeting  in  Jan- 
Uiiry  the  income  and  expenditure  for  the  past  year,  must  be  read  over 
by  the  auditors  and  snl*mitted  to  the  meeting  in  presence  of  both  the 
old  and  new  oflicers ;  and  in  no  case  may  the  old  ofiicers  leave  before 
the  report  has  been  read  over. 
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In  any  lar^  town  or  district  where  there  are  two  or  more  branches, 
they  may  hold  conjointly  a  special  summoned  meeting  of  their  branches 
whenever  occasion  requires;  and  all  resolutions  passed  at  such  meet- 
ings must  be  entered  on  the  minutes  of  each  branch.  They  are  also 
made  binding  upon  the  several  branches  in  the  district,  and  cannot  be 
altered,  rescinded,  or  set  aside  except  by  consent  of  a  majority  of  the 
members  present  at  another  summoned  meeting  of  the  district  branches. 
U|>ou  any  question  which  under  the  rules  of  the  society  is  required  to 
be  decideii  by  the  votes  of  a  majority  of  its  members,  these  votes  must 
be  taken  at  summoned  meetings  of  all  the  branches ;  and  the  numbers 
voting  on  each  side  must  be  transmitted  to  the  general  secretary,  who 
must  odd  them  up  and  publish  the  results  to  tbe  branches,  the  question 
being  determined  by  a  majority  of  all  the  votes  cast  and  not  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  branches. 

The  entrauce-fees  vary  from  7«.  M.  (when  the  candidate  is  under 
twenty-five  years  of  age)  to  £1 15#.,  (when  he  is  forty-four  years  of  age 
and  under  fortyflve.). 

Candidates  for  membership  must  be  in  good  health,  must  be  good  work- 
men and  have  worked  five  years  at  the  trade,  must  be  persons  of  steady 
habits  and  good  moral  character,  and  not  less  than  twenty-one  nor  more 
than  fiu*ty-five  years  of  age.  They  must  not  belong  to  any  other  trade 
Boiuety  or  enter  one  after  their  admission  into  this.  No  person  may  be 
aduiittetl  who  has  acted  contrary  to  tbe  interests  of  the  trade  or  has 
^betni  excluded  fh>m  any  other  society  for  misconduct,  unless  such  resti- 
'tution  be  made  or  such  satisiaction  given  to  injured  parties  as  may  be 
onlertHl  by  the  executive  council  of  the  society  or  by  the  branch  to 
whk'h  the  candidate  seeks  admission. 

IV  Ih^  entitltHl  to  all  the  benefits  of  the  society  a  member  must  pay  a 
contribution  of  U.  i>er  week  and  3d.  per  quarter  ))o  the  contingent  and 
lH'ne\t)lent  fund.  A  contribution  of  9d.  per  week  and  3d.  per  quarter  to 
the  contingent  and  benevolent  fund  entitles  a  member  to  all  the  bene- 
fits exi*ept  that  for  the  sick. 

All  moneys  subscribed  by  the  members  of  the  society  become  the 
pro|H>rty  of  the  society  generally,  and  not  of  the  branches  to  which  the 
members  res|)ectively  belong;*  and  any  branch  leaving  the  society 
forfeits  its  share  in  the  general  fund. 

Whenever  it  is  found  that  the  funds  of  the  society  have  sunk  below 
an  average  of  £1  per  member,  the  executive  council  has  the  power  to 
assess  upon  each  member  such  sum  as  is  necessary  to  raise  the  funds  to 
the  amount  just  mentioned.  Special  levies  may  also  be  made  for  other 
purposes,  in  cases  of  emergency ;  but  such  a  levy  on  the  society  at  large 
requires  the  consent  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present  at  special 
meetings  of  tbe  branches  held  to  determine  the  question;  and  local 
levies  require  the  consent  of  a  majority  of  the  members  present  at  a 
special  meeting  of  the  local  branch  or  branches,  as  well  as  the  approval 
of  the  executive  council  of  the  society. 

Special  committees  are  elected  by  the  separate  branches,  (or  by  the 
combined  branches  of  a  district  in  which  there  are  two  or  more,)  for  the 
management  of  trade  movements  in  connection  with  strikes,  lock-outs, 
&c.;  and  8i)ecial  auditors  are  elected  for  the  management  of  the  accounts 
in  such  movements,  which  are  kept  entirely  distinct  from  the  ordinary 
accounts  of  the  society. 

Tlie  i)rincii)al  autliority  in  the  association  isTCSted  in  a  general  council, 
consisting  of  sixteen  members,  each  representing  one  of  sixteen  dis- 

«Tlii8  is  also  a  rale  of  the  Operative  Stone-mason's  Society,  and  of  some  other 
lyMOciations. 
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tricts  into  wbicii  tbe  territory  over  wbich  tlie  society  extends  is  divided, 
aod  each  beiog  elected  at  an  apiwiuted  time  by  a  majority  of  the  votes 
fsast  in  meetiu^  of  the  several  branches  withia  tbe  district  which  he 
repre^Dt^.  Each  branch  may  send  to  the  general  secretary  the  name 
of  some  eligible  member  within  the  district  in  which  it  is  situated,  to  be 
sobmitted  to  the  various  branches  within  the  district  as  a  candidate  for 
tlie  general  couociL  The  nominations  are  to  be  made  about  three 
months  before  the  election,  and  a  list  of  the  candidates  proposed  is  sent 
to  all  the  branches  by  the  general  secretary.  The  election  for  members 
of  the  general  council  takes  place  once  in  three  years,  and  if  a  vac^iucy 
occars  during  the  term  lor  which  the  council  holds  ollicej  it  is  tilled  by 
the  candidate  who,  at  the  preceding  election,  received  the  next  to  tbe 
highest  vote. 

The  general  secretary  is  elected  by  a  majority  of  tbe  votes  cast  in  all 
the  branches  within  the  association.  He  is  paid  tbe  expense  attendant 
upon  moving  himself  and  his  laniily  from  tbe  place  where  he  resides  to 
the  general  office,  where  he  is  furnished  with  a  rent-tree  residence,  and 
receives  a  salary  of  not  less  than  £3  per  week,  with  certain  other  alJow- 
j  MlUCies  for  special  services  and  for  assistance. 

■^  An  executive  council,  consisting  of  six  members^  elected  by  the 
branches  situated  within  a  radius  of  tw^elve  miles  from  the  general 
office,  is  invested  with  a  degree  of  supervision  over  that  office  and  over 
the  business  of  the  secretary,  as  well  as  with  the  power  of  determining 
yarioQS  questions  affecting  the  society  at  hirge. 

The  general  council,  whose  members  are  frum  all  parts  of  the  kingdom 
and  Irom  foreign  countries,  meets  only  once  in  three  years,  exce[it  in 
special  emergencies  j  and  alterations  in  tbe  rules  of  the  association  can 
only  be  adopted  at  alternate  triennial  meetings.  All  such  alterations 
mast  be  submitted  to  the  votes  of  the  members  in  the  branch  nicetings^ 
and  any  change  in  the  objects  of  tbe  society,  as  set  forth  in  its  tirst 
rule,  requires  the  ccmsent  of  three-fourths  of  the  members.  On  minor 
matters,  the  general  secretary  is  authorized  to  obtain  the  views  of  the 
geneml  council,  by  letters  addressed  to  its  several  members.  In  cases 
of  emergency  the  general  council  is  authiiriztHl  to  hold  lueetiugs  without 
awaiting  the  attendance  of  the  member  representing  the  American 
district. 

The  benefits  offered  by  the  society  may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

Unemployed  (or  donation)  beneiit,  10;^.  per  week  for  twelve  weeks,  ajid 
6s,  per  week  for  twelve  weeks  more ;  for  leaving  employment  under  cir- 
cumstances satisfactory  to  the  branch  or  to  the  executive  council,  15«, 
per  week  ;  tool  benefit  to  a  member  of  not  less  than  six  months'  stand- 
ing, not  to  exceed  JC5;  sick  benetit,  for  twenty-six  weeks,  I2s.  per  week, 
and  0*.  per  week  thereafter  as  long  as  illness  continues ;  funeral  benefit^ 
iCl2,  or  to  a  member  of  only  six  mouths'  stamling,  £3  10s. ;  accident  bene- 
tit, to  a  member  totidly  disabled,  JQLOO,  aud  to  a  member  partially  dis- 
abled, iCoOf  superannuation  benetit  to  a  member  of  twenty -five  years' 
standing,  Si.  per  week  tor  lite,  and  7^,  per  week  for  life  to  a  mendjer  of 
eighteen  years' standing;  emigration  beneiit,  £0;  other  benefits  in  the 
nature  of  benevolent  grants,  according  to  circumstances  in  easels  of  dis- 
tress. It  may  be  remarked  here  that  the  rules  and  the  governmental  or- 
ganization of  this  society  are  reganled  as  being  among  the  best  possessed 
by  any  of  the  trades-unions.  The  regulations  in  regard  to  vacant  book 
are  similar  to  those  of  the  engineers. 

ASSOCIATED   CARPENTERS  AND  JOINEES  OF  SCOTLAND, 

In  the  report  of  this  society  for  the  twelve  months  ended  October  31, 
1871|  the  number  of  its  members  is  stated  at  5,781,  of  whom  5^*2.11  \«%t^  ' 
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snbscribers  to  all  its  benefits,  the  remaiDiDg  557  not  being  subscribers 
to  the  fund  provided  for  sickness,  superannuation,  and  funeral  benefits. 
Its  expenditures  for  the  several  objects  for  which  it  is  constituted,  as 
well  as  for  rents,  taxes,  salaries,  &c.,  during  the  twelve  months  just 
named,  were  as  follows : 

£      a.      d, 

Siok-allowances 1,843  0  Oi 

Bonuses  to  three  disabled  mombers 150  0  0 

Funeral-allowauces 518  0  0 

Tools  compensation 372  11  11| 

Strike-allowance 409  5  «6 

Grant  to  agricultural  laborers' union • 50  0  0 

Victimized  allowance* 15  3i 

HaHrents 399  18  9^ 

Taxes  and  hall  expenses 84  4  6 

Stationery  and  postage 126  14  11 

Printing  and  advertising 415  4  0\ 

Carriage  of  parcels 6  9  3 

Doctors' accounts 1  19  6 

Lost  time 11  10  8 

Branch  boxes,  &o 12  3  11 

Delegations 26  18  7 

Law  expenses 6  3  9 

'  Expenses  of  joint  meetings 51  8  8| 

JSolaries  and  commissions 827  15  7^ 

Total 6,314       3      Oi 

The  income  of  the  society  for  the  year  ended  as  above  exceeded  the 
expenditure  by  £1,441  58. 3|(2.  This  increases  the  accumulated  fund  to 
£9,071  8s.  85<2.,  of  which  £7,554  5«.  6J.  belong  to  the  trade  account,  and 
£1,517  38. 2^d.  to  the  benefit  account.  The  number  of  members  added 
to  the  society  during  the  past  year  was  774,  and,  according  to  a  state- 
ment presented  by  the  secretary,  it  now  comprises  nearly  one-half  of  the 
members  of  the  trade  in  the  districts  in  which  it  has  branches,  the  to- 
tal number  of  journeymen  in  those  districts  being  11,836,  while  the  mem- 
bership of  the  society  is  5,781  .t  The  secretary  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  during  the  year  several  trades  have  had  protracted  strikes,  while 
the  meitibers  of  some  societies,  notably  the  agricultural  laborers,  have 
been  compelled  to  fight  for  the  right  of  determining  whether  they  should 
be  union  men  or  not.  In  some  of  the  trades  wages  have  been  reduced, 
but  among  the  joiners  the  changes  that  occurred  during  the  year  were 
usually  favorable  to  the  workmen.  The  secretary  estimates  that  there 
has  been  an  average  rise  of  2«.  a  week  in  journeymen's  wages,  while 
several  of  the  society's  branches  have  obtained  a  reduction  of  hours. 
The  only  disputes  with  employers  during  the  year  were  those  of  Dum- 
fries, Dunfermline,  Perth,  and  the  Clyde.  The  latter  was  short  and  de- 
cisive, lasting  but  a  few  days ;  but  tlie  one  at  Dumfries  was  protracted 
and  bitter,  continuing  for  a  month. 

This  society  was  organized  and  a  code  of  rules  for  its  government 
adopted  at  a  conference  of  delegates  from  the  carpenters  and  joiners 
of  the  principal  places  in  Scotland,  which  was  held  at  Edinburgh  in 
September,  1861.  The  rules  have  since  undergone  three  revisions,  the 
last  having  been  completed  in  August,  1873.  The  society  is  divided  in- 
to two  sections,  which  may  be  called  respectively  the  "  trade  section" 
and  the  "  benefit  section,"  although  some  of  the  allowances  made  to 
members  of  the  trade  section  might  very  properly  be  classed  as  benefi- 

•  The  "  victimized  allowance"  is  one  which  the  rules  provide  for  the  benefit  of  mem- 
bers discharged  from  their  situations  for  acting  as  delegates,  or  otherwise  serving  the 
association.  It  is  a  regular  payment,  equal  to  the  wages  lost.  The  *'  victimized  al- 
lowance" in  1873,  exceeded  £100. 

t  The  number  of  apprentices  in  the  some  dlBtricts  is  3,310. 
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cial  allowances.    The  fee  for  admission  into  the  trade  section  alone,  is  6»., 
and  the  dues  3^.  per  week.     For  admission  into  the  benefit  section  thoj 
fee  is  from  2«,  to  I0«.,  according  to  age  of  aiiplieant,  and  the  dues  4<i,] 
per  week.    Besides  these  jia^monts,  nienibers  are  liable  to  special  levies 
for  emergencies  or  to  maki^  up  dcti^iitHicies  in  the  funds;  but  such  levies! 
must  bo  authorized  by  the  vote  of  the  society. 

On  the  occasiou  of  a  cessation  of  work  in  consequence  of  a  strike, 
lock-out,  or  any  cause  regarded  l)y  the  society  as  adeQuate,  each  "  free] 
member''  so  thrown  out  of  work,  upon  conforming  to  certain  require- 
ments, receives  an  allowance  ot  12«.  a  week  as  long  as  the  stoppage  of 
work  continues*    A  *Mree  member"  losing  his  tools  by  fire,  water,  or 
theft,  is  entitled  to  an  allowance  equal  to  the  valne  of  the  tools  lost,} 
provided  it  does  not  exceed  JC20;  and  he  is  also  entitled  to  the  value  of  a] 
tool'chest,  not,  however,  in  excess  of  £2,    Every  member  who  has  paidj 
^is  full  entraticefee  is  entitled  to  a  bonus  of  £50  in  case  of  any  accidenaj 
isabbng  him  from  ever  again  resuming  his  regular  employment    It  it] 
fij  1  iiil  condition,  however,  to  the  allowance  of  this  bcnetit,  that  thej 

a*  shall  not  have  been  caused  by  intemperance  or  improper  con* 

duct.  The  allo%vance  in  sickness  is  V2s.  per  week  for  thirteen  weeks,  0«,J 
per  week  for  thirteen  weeks  more,  7*.  per  week  for  twenty-six  weeks,! 
and  then  5«.  per  week  while  illness  continues.  The  funeral  allowance  oai 
the  death  of  a  member  is  £13,  to  be  paid  to  his  wife,  nominee,  trustee,] 
or  next  of  kin.  The  allowance  on  the  death  of  a  wife  (if  she  be  regi^j 
tered)  is  £5,  which,  however,  is  not  allowed  on  the  death  of  a  s<^cond 
wife,  if  it  has  been  drawn  on  the  death  of  the  lirst*  The  sn[)erannnatioii 
benefit  is  3*.  Gd.  per  week  to  a  memijer  over  fifty  years  of  age  and  of  ten 

are*  standing  in  the  society,  and  5s.  per  week  to  one  who  has  been 
fifteen  years  in  the  society.    The  claim  to  snijerannnation,  however,  i«j 
not  allowed  as  long-  as  the  member  can  earn  more  than  half  the  usuali 
wagejs  of  the  locality  in  which  he  is  employed,  in  any  business  or  adling 
in  which  he  can  obtain  employment. 

The  various  branches  ot  the  association  are  required  to  forward  to  the 
executive  committee  as  otten,  at  least,  as  once  a  qui-irter,  all  moneys  in 
tbm  possession  not  needed  for  their  immediate  local  expenditure  j  and 
brSDObes  not  hanng  snfiicient  funds  for  the  latter  purpose  may,  accord- 
ing to  preR*ribed  forms,  call  upon  the  same  committee  for  what  theyi 
reqnire,  provided,  of  course,  that  it  be  money  to  which  they  are  entitledj 
in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  society.     All  moneys  sent  to  the 
executive  committee  and  not  immediately  wanted  are  to  be  deposited  inl 
sacJi  bank  or  banks  as  may  be  agreeil  upon,  a  jwrtion  (not  to  l>e  leas] 
than  £500  nor  more  than  £1,1)00)  to  be  deposited  as  a  working  fnndiE 
the  name  of  the  association,  three  trustees,  and  the  central  corresponds 
ing  secretary,  and  the  remainder  to  be  deposited  as  *^a  sinking  fund ''I 
in  the  name  of  the  association,  eight  trnstees,  and  the  central  coiTe^J 
fi[     ^        secretary.    The  three  trustees  of  the  ^^  working  fund''  are  ttfj 
b-  ^l  by  the  central  branch*  and  their  names  submitted  to  th€ 

society  at  large.  If  no  objection  be  lodged  against  them  within  fourteen 
days  after  such  submission,  their  election  is  to  bo  valid.  The  eight":] 
iroiitees  of  the  **  sinking  fund"  are  to  be  elected  respectively  by  th€ 
eight  branches  having  the  largest  number  of  members,  and  their  names' 
sobmitted  to  the  society,  as  tu  the  other  case.  No  money  can  be  drawn 
from  the  working  ilind  except  by  the  central  corresponding  secretary 
and  two  trustees,  and  none  can  be  drawn  from  the  sinking  fund  wii^houtl 

•  At  intervals  of  three  yt?ars  electiatis  arc  held  to  ditcrmine  wbat  brancb  of  tbft| 
80cit*ty  fthiUl  be  the  "  ti^ikt  of  g<3vemment  ;**  and  tlio  bnuicbe^  gltuuted  within  a  rjniiu  " 
of  three  mUes  from  the  briincli  electtnl  bave  tlie  [^reroj^ative  of  electing  the  exccutlvl 
cocuuiitteet  whicb  eousitttd  of  iiiae  meuiber^^  wbo  bold  oillce  for  one  yi^ar. 

14 
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the  signatare  of  the  same  officer  and  six  trustees;  and  the  tnistees  are 
to  sign  no  order  for  drawing  money  without  a  letter  from  the  executive 
committee,  signed  by  the  chairman,  authorizing  them  to  do  so.  The 
society  each  year  elects  an  auditor  who  serves  for  three  years,  so  that 
there  are  three  auditors,  whose  respective  terms  of  office*  terminate  at 
yearly  intervals.  Besides  auditing  the  accounts  of  the  society  at  the 
end  of  each  year,  these  officers  are  required  to  assist  the  central  corre- 
sponding secretary  in  making  up  ^'  an  abstract  of  whatever  may  be  con- 
sidered of  interest  to  the  society,  either  as  a  risumd  of  the  past  year  or 
as  a  guide  to  future  proceedings." 

No  part  of  the  funds  of  the  association  can  be  applied  to  any  purpose 
other  than  those  set  forth  in  the  rules,  except  by  a  three-fourths  majority^ 
of  all  members  voting  in  meetings  of  the  branches  specially  called  after 
due  notice  for  the  determination  of  the  question. 

No  alteration  can  be  made  in  the  rules  (or  laws)  of  the  society  without 
the  assent  of  two-thirds  of  the  members ;  and  in  years  when  a  delegate 
meeting  is  held  all  proposed  alterations  must  be  first  submitted  to  such 
meeting,  and  by  it  (if  at  all)  submitted  to  the  society.  No  delegate 
meeting  may  ''  abrogate  any  of  the  principles  of  the  society,''  (i.  e..  the 
allowance  on  cessation  of  work,  the  insurance  of  tools,  or  the  acciclent, 
sickness,  superannuation,  or  funeral  benefit,)  except  by  the  consent 
of  three-fourths  of  the  members,  which  votes  must  be  registered  accord- 
ingly. 

THE  AMALGAMATED  TAILORS'  SOOIETT. 

The  following  table  shows  the  principal  items  in  the  expenditures  of 
the  Amalgamated  Tailors'  Society  from  May  to  December,  1869,  and 
each  year  from  1870  to  1873  inclusive,  together  with  the  number  of 
members,  the  average  expenditures  per  member,  the  number  of  members 
in  receipt  of  sick  and  traveling  benefits  respectively,  and  the  number  of 
deaths  of  members  and  members'  wives : 


1869. 


167a 


187% 


1813. 


Total  for  en- 
tire period. 


Xxpenditores  on  aoconnt  of  sick 
1]«neflt 

Average  per  member  on  aoconnt 
of  sick  oeneflt 

Bzpenditures  on  account  of  fa* 
nerale 

Average  per  member  on  account 
of  funeralB 

Xxpenditores  on  travelers'  ao- 
connt*  

Average  per  member  on  travel- 
ers' account* 

XxpoDditures  on  account  of  trade 
Moeflts,  strikes,  and  lock-outs. 

Average  per  member  on  same 
aoconnt 


£  t.d. 
901  6  7 

4  8 
261  0  0 

13i 
90256 

lOi 
45  8  4 


\     t.  d. 

1, 847  12  7 

9  2i 

576    8  2 

2  10i 

262  18  6 

1  3i 

200  16  7 

1  0 


£     t,  d. 

1, 931  12  10 

7    8 

767    9    9 

3    4 

226    2    8 

lU 

55    1    6 

2| 


&     t.  d. 

,477    7  8 

5  6 

998    7  8 

2  2i 

426  16  0 

Hi 
283  17    6 

7* 


£     f.  (L 
3,937    7  10 

4  9 
1, 420  18    6| 

5  5| 
641    4    5i 

1    Ok 

622    5    9 

1    Oi 


£     f.d. 
10,095  7  6 


4,024  4  1| 


1,759  7  1| 


1,207  9  8 

t 


Xufflber  of  members  at  end  of 

year 

iq^nmber  of  members  receiving 

sick  benefit 

Number  of  members  receiving 

travelers*  benefit 

Number  of  deaths  of  members 

and  members' wives 


3.994 

.298 
36 


4,006 
550 
167 
01 


4,914 
658 
252 
102 


9,061 
756 
383 
140 


;12,385 

1,122 

668 

189 


3,086 

1,768 

558 


*  Members  traveling  in  quest  of  employment. 

t  To  tlioae  expenditures  may  be  added  an  item  of  £235,  granted  to  other  associations  in  1873,  the  first 
year  that  the  society  hail  set  apart  a  oontingeDt  fund  for  that  purpose. 

X  The  number  of  members  at  the  close  of  1874,  as  shown  in  the  Ust  of  aisodations  represented  at  the 
tonual  trades  congress,  was,  in  round  numbers,  14,000. 

§  Not  furnished. 
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Tbe  aggregate  iucom©  of  this  associatioB  for  the  year  1873  was  £13,543 

j.l2^.,  aod  tbe  ag^egat©  expenditures  for  tbe  saifle  year,  £11,148  14», 

9^^.,  leaviug  a  balance  of  £L\394  175,  2J(f.  on  tbe  yearns  accoiuit ;  wbicb, 

added  to  a  balance  of  £4,G09  14*.  on  band  at  tbe  close  of  the  previous 

year,  makes  tbe  total  accamulated  fund  £7,004  lis,  2A(h 

Tbe  terms  of  admission  into  tbe  Amalgamated  Tailors'  Association 
are  as  follows:  Young  meo  in  tbe  last  year  of  their  apprenticesbip  pay 
an  eutrancefee  of  1*.;  tailors,  nnder  25  years  old,  !!«•  Od ;  uDder  30 
years,  5«. ;  under  35  years,  7«.  dd,}  under  40  years,  10*-;  under  45 
years,  los.  From  45  years  old  up  to  50  the  increase  in  tbe  entrance-fee 
►  is  at  tbe  rate  of  2«.  Oct  per  yean  Tailors  over  50  years  of  age  may 
'enter  tbe  society,  but  not  as  members  entitled  to  all  its  benefits.  Tbe 
payment  of  an  entrauee-fee  of  5*.,  a  regidar  uontribntion  of  3|d.  per  week, 
and  tbe  usual  quarterly  subscription  to  tbe  management* and  contin- 
gent funds  entitles  them  to  trade  and  traveling  benefits,  and  oo  their 
death  a  ^'funeral  benetit"  of  £4  is  paid  to  tbeir  next  of  kin  or  nominee 
lawfully  appointed, 

Tbe  entrance-fee  for  persons  not  desiring  to  participate  in  the  **  sick- 
benefit"^  is  as  follows: 

For  tailors  under  30  years  o/  age,  23,  6d, ;  not  under  30  but  under  40 
years,  5«. ;  not  under  40  but  under  45  years,  7j».  M,  j  not  under  45  but 
under  50  years,  10^. 

In  tbe  case  of  new  branches  entering  tbe  association  tbe  members  are 
required  to  pay  the  current  quarterly  subscription  and  an  eutrance-fee 
according  to  age  as  follows: 

Members  under  25  years  of  age,  2».  6d,'y  not  under  25  years  of  age 
but  under  30,  5«*;  not  under  30  years  of  age  but  under  50,  7s.  i>d. 

To  entitle  a  member  to  full  participation  in  all  benefits  tbe  reguhir  pay- 
mentB  are  Cd,  a  week,  4d.  a  quarter  to  mauagement,  and  Is,  per  annum 
(payable  in  the  month  of  June)  to  "  a  contingent  fund,^'  which  is  devoted 
to  tbe  furtherance  of  the  ]>rinciples  of  association.  Moaibers  not  wishing 
to  participate  in  the  sick-benefit  pay  3^d.  per  week,  and  to  the  manage* 
meut  and  contingent  funds  tbe  same  as  other  members. 

On  quitting  employment,  under  circumstances  satisfactory  to  the 
branch  or  to  tbe  executive  council,  a  member  receives  11!^,  i>er  week. 
The  " sick-benefit '^  for  the  first  thirteen  weeks  is  10#.  per  week;  for  the 
second,  8s, ;  for  tbe  third,  Qs. ;  for  the  fourth,  4^. ;  afterward  (while  illness 
continues,)  2s,  6d*  per  week.  Tbe  superannuation-benefit,  to  members  of 
twelve  years'  standing,  is  2s.  Gd.  per  week  for  life,  and  Bs,  per  week  for 
life  to  members  of  twenty  years'  standing.  Tbe  traveling  benefit  is  Is. 
4d.  per  day  in  each  branch  for  not  exceediug  sixty  days  in  the  year^  or 
to  Is.  per  day  and  a  bed. 

The  general  management  of  the  affairs  of  tbe  association  is  vested  iu 
an  executive  council  consisting  of  nine  members,  among  whom  are  in- 
cluded the  president  and  secretary.  Tbe  ordinary  executive  functions 
devolve  chietly  on  tbe  last  two  officers,  but  tbe  executive  council  meets 
once  a  quarter,  and  may  be  convened  more  frequently  it'  circumstances 
require  it.  Tbe  members  of  this  council,  including  tbe  president  and 
secretary,  are  elected  biennially  at  conferences  composed  of  delegates 
from  the  branches,  the  number  of  delegates  being  proportioned  with 
more  or  less  exactness  to  the  number  of  members  to  be  rei>resented. 
The  objects  of  the  association  are  thus  stated  in  a  recent  address  of  tbe 
executive  council  to  tbe  operative  tailors  of  tbe  kingdom  : 

1.  To  improve  morally,  socially,  and  pectaniarily  the  meaos  and  position  of  our  mem- 
b«fB  aud  tho  trade  geuerilly,  by  forraing  a  fund  by  contribiitiooN  of  our  metiiborB  on 
w«]l-coDfiiderc>d  baaes,  aud  firom  statistics  of  Cbose  associutioaa  who  buve  prospered  b^ ,  ^ 
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%  To  proTido  ft  sftfo  ftnd  profitable  iDTefltmcnt  ftr  flie  eoniritatiMM  mad  sabmip- 
tioDS  of  our  memben  mgftiiist  sickiieflB,  diwiBB,  and  dottby  as  w«D  aa  wfwnntaitiag  to6 
BtroDgtb  and  power  of  unity  for  tbe  welfiue  of  our  trade,  alwajw  awtfciag  an  amicable 
aettlement  of  trade-dispotee  ratber  tban  reeortiai^  to  tbe  two-edged  weapon  of  settle- 
meot  by  Btrikee.  Tbie  is  aecompliabed  by  lalshig  capital  or  Ibnda  tkat  oiaj  b6  aTaiIa> 
ble  in  case  just  and  conciliatory  measorea  fiul,  and  then,  and  tkoi  cnly,  leaocting  to 
those  measures  which  onr  nnity  and  strength,  combined  with  agcwlstfd  fluids,  can 
aooomplish,  our  system  combining  all  tbe  ucUities  of  excbangs  in  inresting  our  labor 
to  prontable  advanta^,  and  insurance  and  friendly  societies  for  benerolent  poiposes. 

3.  To  promote  tbe  intellectual  and  material  benefit  of  our  membera  and  the  trade 
generally^  by  providing  means  of  social  interoooxBe  and  diacmwiim  of  tepfafc  for  the 
elevation  of  the  trade  generally. 

4.  To  afford  means  of  carrying  out  the  reoeal  of  all  laws  that  have  so  hnrtfiilly 
affected  the  pHOsition  of  workmen  hitbeno,  and  to  firee  labor  from  restrictive  infloenoe, 
at  the  same  time  fostering  habits  of  prudence  and  forethooght. 

6.  By  means  of  onr  mlea,  enoonraginff  thoee  who  may  have  the  welfare  of  the  trade 
at  heart,  to  become  emamonts  to  our  ctuling,  and  leaders  to  a  better  and  more  elevated 
position  of  our  class. 

In  the  same  address  it  is  claimed  that  dming  the  jesx  1S73  ^*  wages 
were  advanced  and  trade  privileges  obtained  in  no  less  than  fifty-four 
cities  and  towns  in  England  and  Wales,"  and  that  in  1874  (ap  to  No- 
vember,) ^^  no  leas  than  filly-six  more  cities  and  towns,^  where  tiie 
society  has  brancheS|  ^<  obtained  advantages  in  the  same  directioli.'' 

SOCIETY  OP  OPERATIVE  MASONS. 

The  following  table  contains  a  condensed  statement  of  the  expendi- 
tures of  the  Society  of  Operative  Stone-Masons  from  September  24, 1840, 
to  November  23, 1573,  siiecifying  the  difierent  items  of  expenditure,  and 
also  distinguishing  between  expenditures  for  trade  purposes  and  ex- 
penditures for  beneficial  objects : 

1.  Expenditures  ibr  trade  pnrpoees : 

IVi  strike  pay £56,867  11  7 

GiftsU)other  trades 3,206  8  8 

Luana 400  0  0 

Dolegtttlbua  in  general 10,256  3  11 

Total  for  trade  purposes 70,730     4      2 

2.  Expenditures  for  benevolent  purposes : 

Slck-allowanoe £54,828  0  9^ 

Funerals 40,253  14  4^ 

Travelers* 54,453  14  9 

Surgeons' fees 2,789  15  10 

Gifts  for  charitable  purposes 515  14  3 

Hospital  subscriptions 2,941  1  0 

Disabled  members  (197) 17,941  0  0 

Friendsof  106  members  kiUed 5,100  0  0 

Orphan  children 29i  9  6 

Master  and  workmen's  actst 32  16  0 

Superannuation  of  members 8,636  13  H 

L^al  expenses  in  defending  prosecuted  memberst 3,483  6  li 

Total  for  benevolent  purposes 191,268     2     9 

Grand  total 261,998      6    11 

From  this  statement  it  appears,  therefore,  that  during  the  thirty-three 
years  which  it  covers  the  expenditures  for  benevolent  purposes  ex- 
ceeded the  expenditures  for  strikes  and  other  trade  purposes  by  £120,537 
18«.  Id. 

^Members  traveling  in  search  of  work. 

t  These  two  items  might  perhaps  have  been  classified  with  the  expenditures  for  trade 
purposes. 
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This  society  is  formally  known  as  "  The  Friendly  Society  of  Operative 
Masons  of  Eogland,  Ireland,  and  Wales,''  Its  niembers  have  thetptioijLj 
of  contributing  to  the  trade-fund  alone,  or  to  that  and  to  any  one  or 
more  of  the  benefit-funds  in  the  advantages  of  which  they  may  wish  to 
participate.  The  entrance-fee  to  the  trade  department  is  2«.  M.,^  and  the 
con tribnt ions  M.  per  week.  For  admission  to  the  trade  and  sick  fimd 
the  fee  to  a  person  under  2-4  years  of  age  is  2s.  Gd, ;  over  24  andnnder  2S, 
5a, ;  over  28  and  nuder  32,  7*.  G(L ;  over  32  and  uyder  35,  10*.  Persona 
over  35  years  of  age  are  not  admitted  to  this  section  of  the  society. 
The  contributions  to  the  sick-fuud  are  M.  per  week.  On  the  death  of  a 
member  in  good  standing  his  widow,  nominee,  or  next  of  kin  receives 
iB12  for  his  funeral  expenses.  On  the  'death  of  a  member^s  wife  (pro- 
Tided  he  has  paid  Is.  lor  her  registration  and  Gd.  per  qoarter  in  addition) 
he  receives  £10  ;  but  a  wife  over  forty  years  of  age  cannot  be  registered 
for  this  benefit 

The  payment  of  4jj.  Id.  a  week  to  a  children's  fund  entitles  a  member 
to  £2  on  the  death  of  a  child ;  but  still-born  children,  or  children  bom 
ont  of  wedlock,  are  not  included  in  this  allowance. 

The  superannuation-benefit  is  as  follows ; 

To  members  of  ten  years'  standing ^s,  per  week. 

To  members  of  fifteen  years'  standing. . . , Itf.  per  week. 

To  members  of  twenty  years'  standing 9h.  per  week, j 

To  members  of  twenty-five  years^  standing 10*.  per  weekJ 

The  sick-benefit  is  12j!.  per  week  for  twenty-six  weeks,  and  C«.  per  week 
until  recovered  ;  but  disease  incurred  by  tighting,  drunkenness,  or  other 
immoral  conduct,  is  excluded  from  this  benefit. 

The  accident-benefit  is  £100  to  a  member  permanently  disabled  iaj 
connection  with  the  i>rosecution  of  his  trade,  or  while  transacting  so| 
ciety-business,  unless  the  accident  disabling  him  was  incurred  by  his 
own  misconduct,  drunkenness,  or  wilUul  neglecL  In  case  of  accidental 
death  occurring  to  a  member  under  similar  circumstances,  his  widow, 
nominee,  or  next  of  kin  is  entitled  to  £50  from  the  society^s  funds.  An 
allowance  of  £50  is  also  provided  ibr  cases  of  paralysis  or  permanent 
loss  of  vision. 

The  benetit  to  members  traveling  in  search  of  work  varies  from  the 
provision  of  a  bed  alone  up  to  a  bed  and  1m,  M,  a  day,  iiccordiug  to  the 
standing  of  the  member  and  the  circumstances  of  the  case ;  each  casOi 
however,  being  distiuctly  provided  for  in  the  rules* 

In  cases  of  **  legal  disputes  "  with  employers,  (L  ^.,  disputes  entered 
into  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  society,)  members  suspending 
work  are  allowed  12^',  per  week  from  the  society's  funds,  and  any  dele- 
gate or  officer  of  the  society  who  is  discharged  in  consec|uence  of  his 
holding  such  a  position  is  allowed  IS*,  per  week,  provided  that  he  have 
not  used  abusive  language  toward  the  employer  or  foreman. 

When  the  members  of  the  society  in  any  town  or  locality  desire  to 
*  obtain  better  terms  from  their  employers,  the  rules  reciuire  that  they 
ahall  use  "  their  utmost  endeavors,  by  correspondence,  interviews,  or  a 
conference,  consisting  of  au  equal  number  of  employers  and  employed,'' 
to  arrive  at  "an  amicable  agreement;"  and  ** only  after  all  such  means 
have  failed  to  secure  the  desired  alteration  shall  they  be  justiHed  in  sua- 
X>ending  work." 

When  a  desire  for  an  advance  of  wages,  a  reduction  of  working-hours^ 


*  The  fees  for  re-admi&sioQ  of  iMiraoos  who  havo  goae  out  of  tlie  society  or  lost  tbeir 
memberMbip  tbrougb  fuUmg  id  arrears^  iucri^iLse  with  the  ituirtber  of  udmisiiiouBi  tlie 
fee  for  the  lifth  admissioD  bi^iug  20  »hnUugs. 
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or  other  improTemeot  in  tbe  conditioos  of  emptojnient  is  manifested  in 
any  lodge,  the  secretary  is  required  to  report  the  ^et  to  the  central 
eommittee  of  the  association,  stating  the  nnmber  of  members  who  woold 
be  thrown  oat  of  work  in  case  of  a  strike,  the  nnmber  entitled  to  bene- 
fit, tbe  state  of  trade  and  position  of  the  society  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  the  namber  of  members  of  the  lodge  who  Toted  respectively  for  and 
against  an  application  to  be  sustained  by  the  society  in  a  strike ;  and 
no  such  application  is  to  be  entertained  unless  it  has  had  the  support  of 
a  two-tfaiitls  majority  in  a  summoned  meeting  of  the  lodge,  the  votes 
having  been  formally  taken  by  ballot.  When  such  an  application  is 
received  the  central  committee  is  to  appoint  a  deputation  from  three 
different  lodges  (including  the  one  from  which  the  application  emanates) 
to  proceed  to  tbe  locality,  examine  as  to  the  state  of  trade,  tbe  number 
of  members  entitled  to  benefit,  and  other  matters,  and  to  make  a  report 
which  is  to  be  Hubmitted  to  tbe  various  lodges  in  connection  with  die 
application. ,  A  vote  of  the  society  is  to  be  taken  within  twenty-eight 
days,  tbe  question  to  be  decided  for  or  against  the  application  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  majority  of  the  votes  cast.  In  cases  where  employers 
attempt  to  reduce  the  current  rate  of  wages,  to  introduce  piecework 
where  it  has  been  abolished,  to  increase  the  hours  of  labor,  to  infringe 
upon  the  established  meal-hours,  or  to  employ  as  masons  persons  who 
have  not  learned  tbe  trade,  a  two-thirds  majority  in  a  summoned  meet- 
ing of  the  lodge  to  which  the  members  affected  by  such  an  infringement 
belong,  shall  be  sufficient  to  justify  them  in  resisting  it  by  a  suspension 
of  work ;  and  in  case  the  employer  attempts  to  enforce  the  infringement 
before  a  lodge  meeting  can  be  held,  the  decision  arrived  at  by  a  two- 
thirds  majority  of  the  members  working  for  such  employer  is  to  be  bind- 
ing; but  they  must  wait  upon  the  employer  or  foreman  before  suspend- 
ing work ;  and  in  all  cases  the  central  committee  must  be  informed  as  to 
the  particulars  of  the  dispute. 

The  members  of  this  society  bind  themselves  (by  voluntary  offer)  to 
give  moral  and  material  aid  to  other  trades-associations.  Any  lodge  ap- 
plied to  for  this  purpose  is  to  investigate  the  case,  and,  if  the  cause  be 
thought  worthy  of  support,  the  amount  of  assistance  required  is  to  be 
made  known  to  the  central  committee,  and  by  them  to  be  submitted  to 
the  society,  a  vote  of  which,  in  lodge  meetings  assembled,  is  to  be  taken 
within  twenty-eight  days. 

All  lodges  are  required  to  transmit  weekly  to  the  central  committee 
any  money  in  their  possession  in  excess  of  £10  not  required  for  their 
immediate  local  expenditures. 

A  printed  list  is  to  be  published  annually  by  the  central  committee, 
showing  the  names  of  members  who  have  worked  in  opposition  to  the 
society,  of  the  members  (or  officers)  who  have  committed  frauds  or 
defalcations,  and  of  members  who  are  in  arrears  under  local  levies. 

Members  are  prohibited  from  working  overtime,  which  is  condemned 
as  a  practice  tending  to  keep  other  members  out  of  employment,  and 
members  who  persist  in  violating  this  rule,  in  opposition  to  their  own 
lodge,  are  liable  to  a  fine  not  to  exceed  £2.  There  are  certain  excep- 
tions to  this  rule,  however,  in  cases  of  accident  or  necessity.  Where 
subcontracting  or  piecework  is  abolished,  members  are  bound  by  these 
arrangements.  Where  working  by  artlQcial  light  has  not  been  the  rule, 
lodges  are  authorized  to  resist  its  introduction. 

•  Should  the  funds  of  the  society  fall  below  £3,000,  the  central  com- 
mittee may  recommend  a  special  levy  upon  the  members  of  the  society, 
but  such  levy  must  be  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  society  and  approved 
by  a  majority  before  it  can  be  carried  out. 
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The  opinioD  of  tbe  eaciety,  as  to  a  revision  and  reprint  of  existiDg 
rales,  is  to  be  taken  once  in  tbree  years;  and  wltea  aucb  revision  is 
decided  upon,  the  revising  eooimitfeee  is  to  be  elected  by  the  society,  the 
Tot©  being  t^ken  iu  meetings  of  the  lodges  specially  held  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

This  society  maintains  intimate  i*eciprocal  relations  with  the  one  to 
be  noticed  next  below, 

UNITED  OPEBATIVK  MASONS*  ASSOCIATION  OF  SCOTLAND. 

The  total  membership  of  this  Rssociiition  in  December,  1871,  was 
10,652,  showing  an  increase  of  1,208  members  since  December,  1873. 
The  number  of  members  belonging  to  the  trade  section  alone  was  9,JK)0. 
Tlie  number  belonging  to  both  the  trade  and  sick  fund  sections  was  t>G2, 
The  expenditures  tor  1874  may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

For  trade  pttrposea, 

£        I,   d. 

Strike  pay 408    0  0^ 

IssiBtiDg  men  to  leave  strikes* 02  18  0 

Tages  of  pickets,  strike  committees,  and  cross  commit- 
tees......  ....,.-. .,...,,  45  12  6J 

General  delegations • 103  11  1 

Voted  to  Edinburgh  and  Leith  millers , 15    0  0 

Voted  to  EngHsh  ngricnltural  laborers.  - .  • 100    0  0 

Voted  tD  Edinburgh  Trades'  Council - 5    0  0 

Voted  to  Trades- Union  rarliamentary  Committee  . . 15    0  0 

Total 784    1    7i 

For  benevolent  purposes. 

Sick  allowance ..- 480    0  0 

Aecideut  provisions  .*.- 400    0  0 

Surgeons'  lees 15  14  0 

Faneral  allowance 1,  670    0  0 

Total  for  benevolent  objects - 2, 506    4    0 

Total  for  trade  puri>ose8 -.....>... 784    1    7^ 

Grandtotal - 3,350    5    7J 

Excess  for  benevolent  objects . 1,  782    2    ^ 

The  financial  condition  of  the  society  on  the  3d  of  December,  1874^  is 
stated  as  follows: 

£       f.    d. 

In  bank,  December  4,1873-. 7,800  18  10 

Deposited  since  that  date 1,990  00  00 

Interest  accrued  up  to  3d  December,  1874. - . .      254  12    7 

10,045  11     5 
Drawn  out  of  bank  during  year 445  18  10 

Amount  in  bank  December  3, 1874  , .  9, 599  12    7 

*  Thk  probably  means  asaistiag  tu«n  to  leave  localities  where  strikeB  were  lu  pro- 
gresBiaod  go  eUewbtare  in  seftrch  of  ^ork. 


£       «.  d. 

imiiauu^  vi  jitLpt  u-i-iftSTK* 330  16  f^ 

Iji  lutt«6^  iff  ij^aticivr  <if  oeiiisil  CiOiBiiJFiafi. 9  10  2 

TMlut  irf  liij:  iL  idiii'tiKrfrlj. .-      200    0  0 

Xn:a^  TTonli  of  iLe  JLS«v<dAixat  IV«HZi>«9- &  1^4 10,139  18 

Tiiud  wijonh  (lif  \Zk  kSi^KihZicci  I>M«iL^«ejr  4. 1S73 8,248-13 

SiSi  pur  dcrirg  ii»e  rejir- 1, 891    4  10 

TLe  rni&ber  of  lodges  iB  tbe  assmuekv  u  aboat  100,  with  an  average 
«f  OTer  Iw  mesil^^  per  kMipeu  Tbe  iMorns  oiade  to  the  central  com- 
■HQCie,  by  the  lod^  aMi«ttn».  ifidicixe  that  a  large  majority  of  the 
■MB  belonging  to  the  tnde  in  tbe  pbioes  where  thesociety  has  branchea 
are  indod^  in  its  membeKbii)^ 

The  anditing  comminee,  in  sabmiids^  their  financial  statement,  take 
oeeasion  to  congninlate  the  ameir  on  **  the  steady  increase  of  wages 
in  the  r^rioos  distrkrtSs  and  the  obtaining  of  snch  without  any  great 
aaeiifice^  either  as  legax^ls  time  or  money.  The  past  year,''  they  say, 
«*  has  also  been  fxee  from  strikes  of  any  greiat  magnitade^''  They  fur- 
ther observe.  **  that  a  number  of  lodges  have  Uken  np  ths  approntioe 
question,  with  the  apparent  detenuination  of  having  all  who  may  desire 
to  learn  the  trade  compelled  to  ^rve  a  ivgalar  i^pienlkeiihii^''  a  reault 
which  they  think«  **  would  piv>vean  inestimable  boon  to  the  trade  in 
future  yearsw"  Kefening  to  the  combination  of  employers  in  a  national 
federation,  they  s£^,  **  we  mu^t  meet  tederadon  with  federation;''  and, 
although  that  plan  has  not  hitherto  succeeded  ^'from  the  £act  that  the 
largcj^t  and  strongest  unions  stood  lu^vely  aloof  from  the  movement, 
they  express  the  hoi^e  that  a  federation  of  trades-unions  will  ere  long  be 
formed,  •*  wielding  a  power  greater  than  the  national  federation  of  cap- 
italists and  employers."  Keferriug  to  the  movements  on  loot  among 
the  trades  organizations  to  stxnire  the  ivi>eal  of  the  "criminal  law 
amendment  act,**  they  Ui^k,  *'  Why  not  a  movement  to  raise  from  our 
trades-organizations  a  great  iH^litical  federation  t  for  then,  and  then  only, 
with  the  ballot  and  working  as  one,  will  class  criminal  legislation  be 
swept  away,  and  our  interests  receive  more  attention  at  the  hands  of 
our  legislators.'' 

In  its  plan  of  orgiinization,  l>enefits,  and  rules  of  action  there  is  con- 
siderable reHemblance  between  this  society  and  the  one  last  noticed,  al- 
though there  are  many  minor  differences,  and  the  contributions,  fees, 
and  allowances  are  not  in  all  cases  the  same.  The  rules  of  the  English 
society  provide  that  members  of  the  Scotch  society  coming  to  England 
shall  be  admitted  free,  and  that  members  of  the  English  society  going 
to  Scotland  shall  be  admitted  into  the  Scotch  society  on  the  same 
terms ;  but  by  a  curious  discrepancy  the  Scotch  rules  provide  for  the 
payment  of  half  a  crown  for  admission  in  either  case.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  the  provision  in  the  English  rules  is  the  one  finally  agreea 
upon,  these  rules  having  been  revise<l  as  late  as  December  24, 1874, 
while  the  Scotch  rules  were  revise<l  about  a  year  earlier.  In  both  cases 
conformity  to  the  rules  of  the  society  entered  is  of  course  a  condition 
of  admission. 

The  two  societies  agree  that  in  order  to  effect  a  mutual  understand- 
ing between  them,  a  fortnightly  return  of  correspondence  shall  be 
established,  the  more  especially  to  avert  the  evil  tendency  caused  by 
an  inllux  of  hands  from  either  country  in  case  of  strikes ;  and  that  a 
prhited  copy  of  the  fortnightly  returns  of  each  society  (divested  of  their 
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financial  reports)  shall  be  regalarly  transmitted  to  the  other.  These 
two  societies  comprise  within  their  ranks  nearly  36,000  of  the  operative 
stone-masons  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

UNITED  SOCIETY  OF  BOILEB-MA£EBS  AND  IBON-SHIP  BUILI^EBS. 

The  following  table  shows  the  expenditures  of  the  United  Society  of 
Boiler-Makers  and  Iron-Ship  Builders  of  Great  Britain  for  the  year  ended 
Deceinher  31|  1873,  and  for  the  seven  years  ended  at  the  same  date, 
with  the  average  cost  per  member  on  each  account : 


BxpQoditims  for   ysur 
^^   Deoomber   31, 


iinr 


AggregnteiiD 


anoer. 


BxpendltntM  for  seTien 

JMn  en4«d  Deoembcr 
1,1873. 


■ooifity. 


nuBiiibar* 


On  Aeooimt  of  ifokneis 

Belief  to  nifmbwi  tr»Telinf . . 

On  aoconnt  dr  ftaherols 

On  Aooonnt  of  tndo  dispntea. 
SoisMM*  aalwitp . 


To  eajpanmnnated  members 
Salartoe 


4,6» 
1,0»1 
1,418 
961 
1. 


f.  d. 

4  0 

4  3 

0  0 

0  0 

10  5 


Fares  of  members  to  sitnationB. . 

Home  donations 

Bonuses 


1,199  13  9 

1,153  11  9 

141  9  7 

97  10  0 

180  0  0 


9,  d. 

I  ? 

I  n 

3  9i 

1  m 

0  3^ 


30,314 

19,031  O 

7,873  0 

3,484  0 

9,997  0 

6,817  0 
(*) 

400  0 

1,497  0 

1,285  0 


f .  d. 

0    0 


£  f  .  d. 

3  10  81 

9  4  4 

0  18  3 

0  8  U 
116 

0  15  9i 


0     0  11 
0     3    4| 
0     3    0 


Total. 


*  The  expenditures  for  officers*  salaries  doring  the  soTen  years  are  not  incloded  in  the  zetoin. 

Th0  number  of  members  at  the  end  of  1873  was  13,137 ;  the  average 
uumber  of  members  for  the  seven  years  ended  at  the  same  date  was 
8,573- 

The  number  of  members  on  the  3Dth  of  September,  1874,  was  14,4fi7 ; 
the  number  of  lodges  143.;  ^d  the  cash  balance  iu  the  hands  of  the 
association,  £49,208  2«.  6d. 

The  benefits  paid  by  this  society,  apart  from  relief  in  trade  disputes, 
"re  in  the  form  of  allowances  to  the  sick,  unemployed,  and  superannu- 
ated, and  to  those  laid  up  through  accidental  injuries,  besides  doctors' 
bills,  funeral  expenses,  bonuseS|  and  fares  in  going  to  situations. 
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AMALGAMATED  SOCIETY  OP  RAILWAY  SERVANTS. 

This  society  was  formed  in  the  beginniDg  of  the  year  1872,  and  consists 
of  an  executive  council  and  155  branches.  In  the  report  of  the  general 
secretary  for  that  year,  the  namber  of  members  constituting  said  society 
is  represented  as  being  17,247,  with  funds  on  hand  to  the  amount  of 
£2,569.  This  he  regards  as  being  highly  encouraging.  He  says  that  after 
the  heavy  expenses  which  must  naturally  fall  upon  a  gigantic  society  at  its- 
commencement,  and  considering  the  short  time  that  many  of  the  branches 
had  been  opened,  and  the  number  of  men  who,  after  having  joined  the 
society  and  obtained  through  its  influence  that  which  they  sought,  im- 
mediately abandoned  it,  such  an  accumulation  of  funds  speaks  well  for 
the  future.  The  improvement  in  the  condition  of  many  of  the  railway- 
men  which  the  society  had  been  able  to  effect  in  this  short  time  speaks 
well  for  the  future  power  of  the  society  when  its  members  will  be  in- 
creased, its  funds  augmented,  its  influence  extended,  and  its  organiza- 
tion completed. .  The  executive  council,  he  states,  is  decidedly  opposed 
to  strikes,  being  of  the  opinion  that  if  railway  men  will  only  be  firmly 
united,  they  will  gain  that  to  which  they  are  entitled  without  having 
recourse  to  any  stoppage  of  work. 

The  funds  of  the  society  are  arranged  under  the  following  heads, 
namely: 

Delegate  fond. 

Emigration  fund. 

Investment  fund. 

Strike  fund. 

Superannuation  fund. 

Amount  received  by  the  society  during  the  six  months  ended  June 
30,1874: 

For  dues £245  4      2 

For  entrance-fees 193  3    11 

The  table  on  the  opposite  page  affords  interesting  information  in 
regard  to  the  condition  and  operation  at  different  periods  of  the  associ- 
ations therein  named. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  FOREGOINa  SOCIETIES. 

*  London  Society  of  Conrpoaitors.— The  secretary  of  this  association,  in  his  return,  states 
that  after  many  yicissitad^s,  dating  from  1816,  the  society  settled  down  into  suhetan- 
tially  its  present  form  in  1848.  Since  the  spring  of  1871,  the  payments  of  membtus 
have  been  7d.  a  week.  The  prices  of  work  have  generally  been  arranged  between  the 
society  and  the  masters'  association,  or  between  committees  of  the  two  associa- 
tions, appointed  at  general  meetings  of  the  respective  bodies.  In  1872,  however,  the 
masters'  asA)ciation  was  broken  up  in  consequence  of  a  rupture  with  the  compositors' 
society. 

The  secretary  further  sa^s  that  fh>m  1810  to  1866  there  was  no  advance  in  composi- 
tors' prices,  but  that  an  agitation  which  was  commenced  in  the  latter  year  resulted 
in  a  rise  of  three  shillings  per  week,  and  a  reduction  of  hours  from  63  to  60  per  week, 
and  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  prices  of  piecework  and  the  pay  for  overtime. 
The  strike  or  1870  was  confined  to  two  or  three  offices,  whose  proprietors  would  not 
adhere  to  the  scale  of  prices  atn^'eed  upon  in  1866.  The  society  withdrew  its  members 
and  "  the  offices  remain  closed  to  the  present  time."  The  strike  of  1872  was  entered 
upon  to  secure  a  further  rise  in  wages  and  the  prices  for  piecework,  as  well  as  a  re- 
duction of  the  hoars  of  labor  from  60  to  54  per  week.  It  was  only  partially  successful, 
but  the  secretary  states  that  from  1866  to  1872  inclusive,  the  society  succeeded  in  rais- 
ing prices  about  15  per  cent.,  concurrently  with  a  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor  from 
63  to  54  hours  per  week,  and  a  considerable  benefit  in  the  matter  of  overtime. 

The  item  marked  (1)  in  the  table  includes  the  purchase  of  government  stocks  to  the 

>  amount  of  £600.    That  marked  (3)  includes  £1,106  5«.  and  tiiat  marked  (5)  £1,114 

10«.  expended  for  the  same  purpotie;    These  three  sums  must  therefore  be  regarded 

as  rather  transferred  to. capital  account  than  as  forming  a  part  of  the  expenditures 

for  the  years  in  which  they  occur. 

The  items  marked  (2)  and  (4)  are  unusually  large,  the  income  of  the  society  during 
the  years  1870  and  lb72  having  been  swelled  by  special  levies  to  meet  the  expenses 
consequent  upon  the  strikes  above  referred  to. 

\  I^ortkwvibiTland  Miners'  Mutual  Confident  Aseodation. — This  society  was  organized 
in  1863,  with  about  2,000  members.  It  has  hod  no  general  strike,  but  in  18^  it  ex- 
pended about  £4,000  in  snpport  of  a  long  strike  of  some  of  its  members  at  Cramlington. 
The  object  of  this  strike,  which  was  an  increase  of  wages,  was  defeated  b^  bringing  men 
from  Cornwall  to  t^ke  the  places  of  the  strikers.  Only  one  other  strike  of  import- 
ance (lasting  only  a  few  weeks)  has  occurred  among  the  members  of  this  society,  but 
it  has  contributed  thousands  of  pounds  to  assist  workmen  in  other  trades  who  were 
on  strike  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

All  differences,  except  those  of  a  general  kind,  between  the  members  of  this  society 
and  their  employers,  are  now  referred  for  settlement  to  a  standing  committee,  (con- 
sisting of  six  employers  and  six  workmen,)  which  had  been  in  existence  fornearly  two 
years  at  the  date  of  the  above  returns,  and  had  worked  satisfactorily. 

The  payments  of  members  are  6d,  per  fortnight,  and  they  receive  10«.  per  week  when 
on  strike  or  laid  up  through  accident.  There  is  also  a  death  legacy  of  £2  to  members' 
families,  but  no  allowance  in  sickness. 

Mr.  Thomas  Burt,  recently  elected  as  member  of  Parliament  for  Morpeth,  has  been 
secretary  of  this  society  since  1865,  and  still  retains  the  position,  although  the  society 
provides  a  deputy  to  perform  the  ordinary  duties  of  the  office. 

X  Iron-Founders'  Society  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Wales, — The  expendituresof  this  society 
for  donations,  allowances  for  sickness,  accidents,  superannuation,  funerals  and  emigra- 
tion, from  1850  to  1H59  inclusive,  amounted  to  £122,714  As.  Sd.  Its  expenditures  on  the 
same  accounts,  from  1860  to  1869  inclusive,  were  £248,609  4s,  7^d.  Expenditures  for 
strikes  are  not  included  in  these  amounts. 

$  The  Provincial  Typographical  Association. — ^The  secretary  of  this  association  states 
that  tue  strikes  in  which  it  has  engaged  have  had  so  many  different  objects  that  it 
is  impossible  to  tabulate  them  folly.  The  largest  expenditures  have  been  incurred 
in  strikes  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  raising  wages,  but  a  very  considerable  sum 
has  been  expended  in  resisting  reductions  and  other  encroachments,  including  the 
introduction  of  an  uudue  number  of  apprentices. 

Up  to  1873  the  society  had  no  fund  for  benefits  other  than  relief  to  men  on  strikes ; 
but  there  is  a  separate  organization  nnder  the  same  management,  the  object  of  which 
is  to  relieve  the  members  while  traveling.  The  fund  which  that  society  now  has  on 
hand  amounts  to  about  £2,000,  which  is  not  included  in  the  above  table. 

\iBoiler- Makers  and  Iron-Ship  Builders. — This  society  has  already  been  noticed. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  returns  could  not  be  obtained  from  the 
Miners'  National  Union,  numbering  140,000  members ;  the  Amalgamated 
Association  of  Miners,  numbering  45,000;  the  National  Agricultural 
Laborers'  Union,  numbering  60,000,  and  the  Federal  Union  of  Agricul- 
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taral  Liiborers,  DumberiDg  30,000 ;  but  these  HHsociatioBS  are  as  yet  com- 
paratively young,  and  prolmbly  bave  Dot  settled  into  a  uniform  and  syg- 
temattc  method  of  keeping  and  coosolidatiug  tbeir  accounts.  There  is 
probably  a  reason,  too,  why  they  are  not  disposed  to  be  commiinicativo 
as  to  their  financial  condition,  for  their  contests  with  employers  have 
been  severe  and  pmtracted,  in  consequence  of  which  their  funds  are 
likely  to  be  low.  The  sceretaricfs,  or  other  prominent  representatives  of 
these  associations,  as  well  as  the  secretaries  of  the  Amalgamated  Asso- 
ciation of  Cot  ton  Spinners,  (numbering  14/iOO,)  the  East  Lancashire 
Power  Loom  Weavers,  {numbering^  10,000,)  and  the  Amalgamated  Iron 
and  Steel  Workers,  (numbering  1*0,000,)  have  been  asked  for  infornm- 
tion  in  regard  to  their  respective  societies,  but  no  returns  as  yet  have 
been  received  from  tbem. 

The  societies  jnat  named,  and  those  heretofore  noticed,  comprise  all 
the  associations,  having  10/iOO  members  or  ninvard,  which  were  repre- 
sented at  the  National  Trades-Union  Congress  held  at  Liverpool  in  Jan- 
uary, 1875-*  It  has  already  been  remarked  that  the  number  of  mem- 
bers represented  at  Liverpool  was  not  less  than  800,000,  after  making 
full  allowance  for  duplicate  representation  in  the  case  of  some  of  tho 
city  tirades-councils  ;  but  there  are  many  small  organizations,  and  some 
of  very  considerable  magnitude,  which  were  not  represented  in  the  con- 
gress at  all.  One  of  these,  the  Scotch  Carpenters  and  Joiners,  hasbeen 
noticed  in  these  pages;  another  association  of  the  same  tratte,  which 
was  also  unrepresented,  has  its  headquarters  in  Birmingham,  and  is  said 
to  comprise  upward  of  20,000  members.  Mr.  George  Potter,  of  Lon- 
don,! a  gentleman  who  is  exceedingly  well  informed  on  ail  working-class 
movements  in  Great  Britain,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Social  Science 
Congress  some  months  ago,  estimated  the  total  membership  of  the 
trades-unions  of  the  United  Kingdom  as  being  certainly  not  less  than 
1,200,000,  a  number  which,  seeing  that  it  is  made  up  of  men,  a  large 
proportion  of  whom  have  wives  and  children,  represents  a  very  con- 
siderable section  of  the  population  of  the  kingdom,  "The  coal  and 
iron  workers,^  says  Mr.  Potter,  *' cannot  count  fewer  in  their  union  than 
300,000  men ;  but  as  these  iudastries  are  of  comjiamtively  recent  de- 
velopment, their  unions  are  not  yet  so  complete  in  their  arrangements  as 
in  a  short  time  they  are  certain  to  become.  Still,  even  in  those  trades, 
wonderful  progress  has  been  made  in  adding  provident  to  trade  bene- 
fits. Sickness  and  death  and  accident  are  provided  for  in  most  of  them; 
and  in  some  superannuation  is  added,  as  well  as  provision  for  widows 
and  orphans.  Time  alone  is  needed  to  nmke  all  this  a  vast  net* work  ol 
provident  arrangement,  by  which  most  of  the  worst  evils  of  the  working- 
man^s  situation  will  be  met  an<l  overcome.  It  is  sometimes  insisted  on  that 
tho  benefits  held  out  by  trades-societies  to  their  members  can  only  be 
continued  for  a  time.  Actuaries  have  proved  tliis.  In  this  matter,. 
however,  the  calculations  of  the  actuaries  have  not  turned  out  to  be 
correct.  The  great  trades-asBociations  have  alwa>  s  met  their  obligations 
to  their  members,  and  with  the  power  of  levy  which  they  possess  they 
are  not  likely  to  fail  in  this  in  the  future.  Tbey  know  their  own  busi- 
ness and  they  do  it  veiy  well  in  their  own  way,  with  less  internal  disa* 
greetnent  and  less  chance  of  shipwreck  tbrougli  fraud,  bad  faith,  or  bad 
business  t^ict  than  any  other  set  of  societies  in  tlie  kingdom,  what* 
ever  their  object  or  by  whomsoever  worked. '' 

*A  few  of  ihts  Butalter  societies  bave  ul^  been  inula ded  hi  the  above  iioti«  es,  an  well 
sm  tbe  Scotch  A.*iBociatiou  of  Carpeatora  and  JoIbdi^,  who  were  not  ^ep^?^seuted  la  the 

\  Mr.  I\itter  ia  editor  of  the  Beehive,  the  Tradea^Unioa  organ. 
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This  is  Strong  commeDdation ;  bat  it  mnst  be  frankly  confessed 
that  tlie  stady  of  their  plan  of  organization,  their  managementi  their 
modes  of  making  the  will  of  their  members  felt  in  all  matters  of  vital 
concern,  their  precautions  against  fraud  on  the  part  of  their  officera, 
their  provisions  for  the  discouragement  of  rash  or  hasty  action  in  dis- 
putes with  employers,  their  penalties  for  boastful  or  abusive  langnajge, 
and  their  carefully-guarded  arrangements  for  mutual  support  aBd  assist- 
ance, tends  to  impress  one  with  a  much  more  favorable  opinion  than 
that  which  is  commonly  received  of  the  sobriety  of  conduct^  cs^poeitj 
for  business  and  for  self-government,  solid  intelligence  and  moral  status 
of  the  men  who  compose  them. 

TRADES-UNIONS. 
Bv  Mr.  J.  S.  Stanley  James. 

The  following,  forming  the  concluding  part  of  an  article  written  for 
this  report  by  Mr.  Stanley  James,  ^'On  the  condition  of  the  working- 
classes  of  England,"  is  inserted  in  this  place  because  of  its  connection 
with  the  preceding  chapter : 

Trades-QQioniun  in  ED^Iand  is  an  established  fact,  and  a  power  which,  alUioagh 
many  politicians  try  to  shirk  or  avoid,  it  is  best  to  openly  admit.  The  nnpr^odioed 
chafer  must  allow  that  in  England  trades-nnions  have  raised  workingmen  moraUy 
and  intellectually,  and  have  taught  them  a  higher  sense  of  their  responsibilitiea.  They 
have  increased  the  prices  and  shortened  the  hoars  of  labor ;  have  educated  working- 
men  to  a  knowledge  of  their  common  interest  and  common  duty,  and  in  eveiy  sense 
have  raised  the  character  of  English  workmen.  Judse  Rupert  Kettle,  in  hia  work  on 
**  Strikes,"  says,  respecting  the  £ades-unions,  **  They  have  promoted  tne  thooi^t  and 
free  action  among  the  hand-working  classes,  and,  moreover,  have  taught  them  to  le^ieot 
the  law  and  rely  upon  moral  means  for  obtaining  what  they  believe  to  be  right.  We 
have  now  no  bloodshed,  no  rioting,  scarcely  an  angry  word  in  the  bitterest  and  most 
protracted  strikes.  Although  we  owe  this  salutary  change  partly  to  the  improved 
education  and  the  higher  moral  tone  among  the  laboring  class,  we  owe  it  much  more 
to  the  direct  and  immediate  influence  of  trades-unions.^  The  British  Quarterly  Re- 
view says,  "  It  appears  pretty  clear  that  unionism  by  its  influence  has,  by  slow  decrees, 
altered  for  the  better  the  condition  and  circumstances  of  British  workmen." 

Prior  to  ldd4  all  concerted  proceedings  on  the  part  of  workmen  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  the  rate  of  wages  were  punishable  both  at  common  law,  and  under  t  ne  "  com- 
bination acts,"  which  were  in  force  both  in  England  and  Scotland.  In  Scotland  par- 
ticularly were  these  restrictions  imposed  on  workingmen.  In  1755  the  journeymen 
wool-combers  in  Aberdeen  formed  themselves  into  a  society.  **  Though  their  seeming 
view,"  said  Lord  Ksmes,  *'  was  to  provide  for  their  poor,  yet  under  that  pretext  aeversd 
xesoluttons  were  made  cramping  trade  and  tending  to  make  them  independent  of  their 
employers.'*  The  judgment  of  the  court  before  which  the  men  were  brought  was,  **  that 
ancn  combinations  of  artificers,  whether  they  collect  money  for  a  common  box,  inflict 
penalties,  or  make  by-laws,  are  of  a  dangerous  tendency,  subver&ive  of  peace  and 
order,  and  against  law  f  and  so  under  nains  and  penalties  the  men  wen  prohibited 
ftom  conttnuihg  such  society.  In  1762  the  court  at  Edinburch  found  **  that  the  defend- 
en  and  other  journeymen  tailars  of  Edinburgh  are  not  entitled  to  an  hour  of  recess  for 
bre^fast.,  that  the  wages  of  a  journeyman  tailor  in  the  said  city  ought  not  to  exceed 
o&e  shilling  per  day,  and  that  if  any  journeyman  tailor  not  n  tuiced  or  employed  shall 
refiise  to  work  when  requested  by  a  master  on  the  aforesaid  terms,  unless  for  some 
.•afficient  cause  to  be  allowed  bv  the  magistrates,  the  ofl^emler  shaU,  upon  conviction, 
be  Dunished  in  terms  of  law ;  for  arts  and  manufactures  which  are  necessary  to  the 
weU-bein^  of  society,  must  be  subject  to  rules,  otherwise  it  may  be  in  the  power  of  a 
$sw  individuals  to  do  much  mischief.  If  the  bakers  should  rsfose  to  make  bread,  or 
tlie  brewers  to  make  ale,  or  the  coUiers  to  provide  coals,  without  being  subjected  to 
any  control,  they  would  be  masters  of  the  lives  of  the  inhabitants.  To  remedy  such 
an  evil  then^  must  be  a  power  placed  somewhere ;  and  accordingly  this  power  has  long 
been  exrrcbed  bv  mi^istrates  of  burghs  and  justices  of  the  pejoe,  under  rvViCw  of  the 
•OTereign  eourt..^  With  rvgard  to  the  propriety  of  the  rt^laiions  it  was  ohf«&rved  that 
tka  power  to  fix  wages  was  admitted,  and  **  it  is  of  no  purpi^a^  to  fix  wagt>s  without 
alM>  fixing  the  number  of  working  hours;  and  it  is  to  no  purpose  to  fix  either  if  the 

"indershava  the  privilege  to  work  or  not  at  their  pleasure.^ 


iva  the  privilege  to  work  or  not  at  their  pleasure.^ 
But  y«ar  by  vear,  during  this  century,  the  old-£ftstuooed  connection  of  master  and 
1^  with  m  quasi-leodal  servility  on  tlie  one  hand  and  patronage  on  the  other. 
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bam  passed  away,  altbongh  many  prejudices  liave  survived  the  tlmea  wboD  tbe  domi- 

Ljiant  and  the  eenieot  pomtioiis wns  ri^i^lly  maiDtalDed.    Some  cncoumgemoDt  1e  given 

[to  tbe  contiBuance  of  artificial  class-diHtindions  in  EtigtaDd  by  tbe  luainteDaiice  on 

'  the  statute-book  of  laws  possed  from  titiie  to  time  to  mmlily  and  modernize,  but  not  to 

Abolish T  the  pains  and  peDalties  by  whicbj  iu  barbarous  ages,  lflbi>r  was  eofurced.     In 

.  oppOditioD  to  the  law,  trades-unions  grew  iu  power  aod  stFeupth  every  day.    Varioas 

[iaota  of  Parliament  were  from  time  to  time  passed  in  relatioti  to  tbem,  but  it  waa  not 

^jotil  1S71  that  the  "trades-union  act  "was  paaeetl,  by  wbicb  tboy  were  legalized. 

By  former  disabilitips  arc,  bow  ever,  cou tinned,  and  secret  ijOci»?li(ifl  aro  illegal ;  ^'  AH 

^~tieB  are  deemed  unlawful  combinatioiii*  tbe  niembeis  of  w btch  bliall  titko  oaths,  or 

^emeuts  in  tbu  nature  of  oatlia,  or  subscribe  aiiy  tc»t  or  declaration  not  to  discloae 

crets."   Accordiiig  to  ibis  law%  every  trades-society  in  the  United  States  would  h© 

fnl  and  its  members  liable  to  prosecution. 

The  trades- UD ions,  acting  under  the  old  ban  of  illegality^  bave^  aa  I  have  said,  raised 

the  wig«s  and  shortened  tbe  hours  of  labor  in  Englaiid.    This,  however,  has  lieeu  doue 

[too  often  at  the  loss  of  friendly  feelings  comfort,  and  confidence  between  employer  and 

leinployed.     "Strikes"  are  a  barbarous  means  of  adJURting  disputes,  and  much  suffer- 

'  ing  and  misery  have  thereby  easucd  to  the  men*   Tbe  system  of  arbitration  in  disputes 

between  employer  and  employed  baa,  fiowever,  been  inaugurated  with  great  success. 

Arbitration  was  first  proposed  and  carried  out  by  Mr.  Kupert  Kettle,  an  eminent  bar- 

1  rister,  now  judge  of  tbe  Worcester  County  court.     For  ten  years  Jud^e  Kettle  baa 

^ demoted  his  time  to  this  subjecti  and  has  mediated  with  great  success  in  many  large 

disputes  between  masters  and  men  in  every  part  of  England.    Judge  Kettle*s  ser  vices 

(for  which  he  will  accept  no  remuneration)  are  well  known  and  appreciated  by  the 

"tingioen,  and  whenever  bis  decision   baa  been   against  their  claims,  they  have 

pted  it  loynlly  and  thoroughly.    Arbitration  is  now  a  principal  platform  of  many  of 

_  eading  trades-unions.    At  tbe  last  annual  conference  of  tbe  Katiouoil  Association 

'  Miners  the  following  resolution  was  carried  :  *'  That  tbe  miners  of  tbe  various  dia* 

[  tricts  in  the  aasociation  do  all  in  their  power  to  make  arrangements  with  the  employ- 

'  ers  to  form  boards  of  conciliation  and  arbitration,  by  whicn  any  disputes  that  may 

'  orifle  between  both  parties  mlcbt  be  amicably  settled,  without  having  recourse  to  the 

I  barbarous  course  of  lock-outs.     The  system  of  trade-arbitrations  is*  in  fact,  now  nearly 

I A  national  one,  and  Judge  Kettle  has  also  Xim  satisfaction  of  seeing  it  accepted  in  a 

[rreat  number  of  industries  in  France,  where  bis  system  was  highly  couimeudod  by  the 

I  Comte  de  Paris  in  his  book  on  the  labor  question  ;  and  in  Germany,  since  its  advocacy 

I  by  tbe  great  social  economisti  Schultze  i)eiitch,  and  the  well-known  republican^  I)r. 

^Bertram, 

TTie  leaders  of  the  tradcS'Unions  in  England  have  now,  indeed,  great  power.    Of 

^Halliday,  Burt,  Macdonald,  and  eapeeially  of  Joseph  Areh,  it  may  be  said,  in  the  words 

^f  the  Gaul  Liseus  to  Caesar,  "  There  are  some  whose  indnence  with  tbe  people  is  very 

^reatf  who,  although  private  men^  have  more  power  than  the  magistrates  themselves/' 
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STEIKES  ly  ENGLAND. 

Closely  associated  with  tbe  histonr  of  the  British  trades-nnionSy  is  that 
of  those* protracted  and  bitter  strft;;:gle8  betweea  workmen  and  employ- 
ersy  known  as  *'  strikes^^  by  which  the  annala  of  labor  in.  the  present 
century  have  been  especially  marked.  One  of  the  earliest  was  t^e  wide- 
spread and  lon^  continued  strike  of  the  Lancashire  ootton-spinnc^s. 
whidi  took  place  in  ISIO.  The  following  particulars  of  that  and  several 
other  strikes  of  British  workingmen  are  taken  in  a  condensed  form  fh>m 
the  work  of  Mr.  Ward  on  "  Workmen  and  Wages  ^ 

Id  1810,  tbe  spinnen  in  the  mtlU  of  M;Miclitf«ter»  Stockpott,  liaodesfield,  Stal^ybiidge, 
.  Afthtoo,  Hyde,  Oidham.  Boltoo.  and  ae  fkt  north  at  Picctoo,  aimDltaneooaly  left  their 
work,  and,  had  the  dtrike  continued  a  little  lon^r,  the  whole  of  Scotland  woold  baye 
joined  it.  As  it  was,  30,000  per»on»  were  throiKi  oat  of  employment ;  many  of  these 
paraded  the  streets  of  the  aU>ve>nientioaed  towns  daring  tlw  day,  sboatinip  and  hoot- 
ing at^the  persons  who,  as  they  supposed,  were  inimical  to  their  cause.  DiBtarbaaoes 
of  the  peace  were  frtniuout ;  the  authorities  were  inefficient  for  the  protectioii  of  prop- 
ertv ;  several  masters  were  unable  to  leave  their  mills  ibr  frar  of  some  violent  oatrage : 
and  such  workmen  as  were  obtained  to  supply  the  Pji^ce  of  the  seoeders  were  held 
prisoners  in  the  establishments  where  they  worked.  The  direction  of  this  striko  was 
carried  on  by  a  congress  at  Manchester,  tormed  of  delegatea  from  all  thepiindpal  mills. 
During  this  turn-out,  the  men  who  had  struck  were  supported  by  the  oontribofiiotui  of 
those  who  were  at  work,  and  the  sums  so  collected  amounted  for  a  eonsideni^)6  period 
to  nearly  £1,500  weekly,  of  which  Man<;be6ter,  alone,  paid  upward  of  £000.  This  Axnd 
was  for  some  time  sufficiently  large  to  enable  the  c«>ngTe«s  to  make  a  weekly  jili^yment 
of  12».  to  the  spinners  who  had  struck ;  but  the  contributions,  and  oonse^entl^  the 
allowances  that  flowed  firom  them,  gradually  fell  off,  till  they  at  length  ceased  alto- 
gether, and  those  who  depended  upon  them  were  literany  eonBigned  to  destitation. 
When  the  contributions  of  those  in  work,  failed,  such  of  the  men  as  had  laid  by  monev  in 
the  days  of  prosperity  resorted  to  it  for  support,  and  thus  were  ooosomed  in  a  hopeless 
wari'are  tbe  hard-earned  savings  of  years  of  industry.  The  required  advance  of  wages 
was  not  obtained  in  a  single  instance,  and,  after  four  months  of  protracted  mlsery/tiie 
men  returned  to  their  work,  some  even  accepting  employment  at  the  rate  of  2a,  per 
pound,  instead  of  4d.,  which  they  had  been  previonslv  earning,  thus  submitting  to  a 
reduction  of  50  per  cent,  on  their  wages,  to  raise  which  everything  but  existence  had 
been  stoked.        •  ♦  •  •  •  •  » 

In  tbe  year  1824  the  spinners  in  Hyde  tnmed  ont,  much  against  their  will,  and  solely 
at  the  dictation  of  the  union.  Tbe  reason  given  for  the  turn-out  was,  that  the  Hyde 
spinners  were  working  for  wages  below  the  regular  rate,  inasmuch  as  they  were  paid 
3f.  7d.  per  1,000  hanks  of  No.  40  cotton,  while  in  other  places  1«.  more  was  given  for 
the  same  quantity  of  work.  Bnt  the  machinery  on  which  the  Hyde  spinners  worked 
was  so  superior,  tnat  they  could,  at  these  comparatively  low  prices,  earn  more  weekly 
than  the  neighboring  spinners,  who,  however,  insisted  that  their  Hyde  brethren  were 
paid  lower  wages  than  themselves,  and,  therefore,  ought  to  turn  out ;  whereas,  it  is 
obvious  that  they  were  paid  higher  wages,  in  fact,  than  were  given  elsewhere.  The 
result  of  this  strike  was  that  the  men,  after  enduring  the  greatest  hardships,  and 
having  cost  the  combination  between  £3,000  and  £4,000,  returned  to  their  work  at  the 
same  wages  which  they  had  struck  to  raise. 

In  18:^0  a  strike  likewise  occurred  of  more  than  ordinary  magnitude,  and  threatened 
at  one  time  extreme  violence  on  the  part  of  the  strikers.  At  i^hton  and  Staley bridge, 
3,000  spinners  left  their  work,  by  which  52  mills  and  80,000  persons  were  thrown  out  of 
work  for  ten  weeks.  On  this  occasion  it  was  necessary  to  send  1,000  additional  troops 
to  that  part  of  tbe  country  to  preserve  order;  and  had  it  not  been  for  tbe  judicious 
noleasures  of  the  commandant  of  tbe  district,  (Colonel  Sbaw,)  great  destruction  of  life 
and  property,  in  all  probability,  would  have  taken  place.  Tbe  men,  however,  returned 
to  their  work  at  the  same  wages  which  they  had  been  previously  receiving, 

THE  PRESTON  STRIKE. 

The  Preston  strike  was  marked  by  similar  features  to  those  Just  noticed  in  tbe  cotton- 
manufacture  of  Manchester  and  the  surrounding  locality,  and  ended  just  as  disas- 
trously to  tbe  operatives  engaged  in  it,  while  at  the  same  time  it  inflicted  a  great  loss, 

*  Tbe  opinions  of  this  author  on  the  merits  of  the  several  contests  are  usually  omitted, 
but  where  reproduced  they  are  not  always  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  the  author 
of  this  report. 
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mon  tbe  comtuunity  in  the  immediate  and  Bnrrounding  district.    The  onertitires  of 
I^vston  fltrnck  work  on  Novembtir  5»  1B36.    Tbe  strike  lasted  thirteen  weets,  aod  tli^ 
nnmber  of  persOQa  thrown  idl«  by  it  were  claBsiAed  as  follows :  ti60  sinnners ;  1,320'] 
pi«oeri,  cbildrea  employed  by  tbe  Hpinaers ;  ti,lUO  card-room  bands,  reelere^and  powetyl 
loom  weavera ;  420  overiookersT  paukerB^  engineers,  ^'C.„  making  8^00  perBona  in  alL  ] 
Tb©  sjnnners,  who  nn inhered   6(Ui,  were  tb©  only  parties  who  voluntarily  left  tbeisj 
work,  and  who  threw  the  otbt^rs  out  of  employment,  bo  that  the  7,840  remaining  werej 
completely  dependent  upon  them.    The  sacrific©,  on  tbe  part  of  the  ptecers,  reelei%l 
ov'erlookerf^  packers,  and  engineers  was  Revere  in  the  extreme,  and  tbe  more  sever©  aa 
it  wttAiBipo«ed  upon  them  much  against  tbtiir  will    The  following  e.stimate  was  made 
c^  tbepeoutiifiry  loss  to  all  classeti  of  the  operatirds  in  com^qucnce  of  tbe  strike : 

Tb6 wages  of  the  660  spinners  far  thirteen  weekti,  at  S2«.  6<}..,.^.. ...........     £gpC 

^ Wages  of  1,320  pieoera  for  thirteen  weeks,  at  5*,  6d .- 
Wagea  of  6,530  oartl-room  bands,  weavers,  overlookers,  engineers,   &c.,  fbr 
thirteen  weeks,  avemging  9s.... 
Ettimated  lo«8  onstained  by  hand-loom  weavws,  in  ooneeqnenoc  of  the  turn- 
out  
Bitimwted  loss  sastained  by  clerks,  eaaterB,  meebunics,  dreasc^rs,  sizors,  dtCn 
in  ooQoeqiienee  of  tbe  turn-out 


Totnl 

From  which  must  be  deducted : 
Estimated  amount  of  wages  earned  during  the  partlftl  resnmption  of  work, 


70,013 


between  January  9  and  February  5 .,.,.*  „,,*,  £5,013 

Estimated  value  of  relief  given  by  masters ,..-,,*  1 ,  000 

Other  private  charity  and  parish  relief. .,.*,.. ......  2, 500 

Allowance  to  tbe  spinners  and  piecera  from  the  funds  of  tbe  union.  4, 290 

t  Leaving  a  net  pecuniary  loss,  to  the  whole  body  of  tbe  Preston  operatives,  of, 
Bjtit',  to  the  town  at  large,  it  may  be  aaid  that  tbe  loss  amounted  to  the 
■  whole  sum  of  £70,  Olti,  as  tbe  deductions  were  mostly  of  a  charitable  na- 
KtiU^*  The  loss  to  the  masters,  being  three  months'  interest  of  £600, 000, 
Kpotne  of  which,  being  sunk  in  capitaC  ^^'fts  not  only  unprad active,  but  was 
alakiDg  harm  from  buing  rendered  useless,  was  estimated  at - .... 
And  the  losa  susttiined  by  the  shop-keepers,  from  loss  of  business,  bad  debts, 
Sec 
Mak 
; 


12,803 


57,  Sin] 


Making  a  total  loaa  to  the  town  and  trade  of  Preston,  in  tbia  unavailing 

aitiiggIe,of ,.-...       107, IM 


THE  XOTTINGH.%M  STRIKES. 


_  In  Febroai7,  IBll,  the  bosiciy  trade  of  Nottingham  and  tbe  neighborhood  waa  in  an 
ektremely  depreeaed  state,  and,  as  a  consequence,  large  numbers  of  workmen  were  re*  , 
dooed  to  pauperism  and  the  most  dire  distress.    On  the  11th  of  March,  great  numbers*] 
of  the  oountry  framework-knitters  assembled  in  the  market-place  ana  expressed  a 
determination  tn  take  vengeance  on  their  employers  who  hjid  reduced  tbe  prices  paid 
for  making  stockings.    Several  meetings  were  bold  and  the  framework-knittera  re- 
solved to  organijse  themselves,  with  those  of  Nottingham  and  other  places,  for  the  pur- J 
poae  of  advancing  wages  and  deatroyin^  such  improved  machinery  aa  they  supposed  i 
iiyarioas  to  manual  labor,     Secret  midnight  meetings  were  held  in  vai'ioua  pcLrts  of  J 
tbe  county,  attended  by  deler^atea  from  other  districts,  who  attributed  their  di8trettf>| 
nMiinly  to  the  introduction  of  what  were  then  termed  iddt-machinct^  in  some  of  which 
aeveral  stockings  were  woven  at  one  time,  while  in  others  shapeless  pieces  were  msdo 
for  low-priced  stockings,  called  cut-ups.     Bands  of  the  **  Luddites  "  prowled  about  at 
night  to  destroy  tbe  obnoxious  machines,  but  they  were  so  disguised,  and  so  organized^ 
that  very  few  of  them  were  brought  to  justice,  n&  compared  to  the  number  engaged  in^  | 
tbe  undertaking.     Upwards  of  200  stock ing-fnimea  were  broken  in  the  abort  space  of  j 
three  weeka;  and  one  manufacturer  bad  G^  destroyed  in  a  single  ni^ht,  beaidea  other  J 
property  connected  with  this  trade.    The  system  under  which  tbe8e  delnded  men  actedTi 
waa  called  LuddiMtHf  which  was  derived  from  one  Ludlam,  a  youth  of  Lreiceet^iraliiTOp^I 
wlio,  when  ordered  to  "  square  his  nt?edles  *'  by  his  father,  a  frime work-knit ter,  took  | 
hia  hammer  and  beat  them  into  a  h^ip.    Tbe  destructive  operations  of  the  Luddite^^] 
were  rej^ted  at  intervals  from  1811  tu  1617,  in  which  period  upwards  of  one  thousand 
etoekiog^finuoee  and  a  number  of  lace>macbiues  were  destroyed  in  tbe  county  of  Notting- , 
bam,  atid  the  evU  afread  it^^elf  into  tbe  eountiea  of  Leicester,  Derby,  Lancaster,  and  Tork. 
In  tbe  two  latter  counties,  the  object  of  the  Luddites  was  to  destroy  the  machines  which 
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had  been  introdaced  to  diminish  hand-labor,  but  the  frame-breakers  in  the  hosiery  and 
laoe-trades  had  not  this  grievance  to  eom|>hiin  o£  The  Nottingham  and  Leioeater 
men,  however,  complained  of  a  diminution  in  prices,  occasioned  bv  the  repeal  of  the 
aet  of  the  5th  of  Elizabeth.  Until  this  statute  was  repealed  the  framework-knitters 
were  paid  by  printed  statements,  drawn  up  by  both  parties,  the  deviation  from  which, 
in  1811,  and  the.  introduction  of  wide  or  cut-np  frames,  caused  the  riots,  which  con- 
tinued, with  various  intermissions,  till  1^17.  The  plan  adopted  bv  tbo  rioters  waa  to 
assemble  in  parties  of  from  six  to  sixty,  as  circumstances  required,  under  a  suppoaed 
leader,  styled  '*  General  Ludd,"  or  "  Ned  Ludd,"  as  the  humor  might  seize  them ;  and 
whoever  assumed  eiiher  of  these  titles  hud  the  supreme  command  ot  the  party,  some  of 
whom,  armed  with  swords,  pistols,  firelocks,  and  other  destructive' implements,  were 

S laced  as  guards,  while  others,  having  hammers,  axes,  &c.,  entered  the  houses  and 
estroyed  the  frames.  In  consequence  of  the  continuance  of  these  outrages,  a  large 
military  force  was  dispatched  to  the  locality,  and  two  of  the  metropolitan-police  mag- 
istrates, assisted  by  other  ofiicers,  presided  at  Nottingham  with  the  view  of  discovering 
the  ringleaders ;  but,  although  a  secret  committee  was  formed  and  supplied  with  a 
large  sum  of  money  ior  the  purpose  of  obtaining  private  information,  no  discovories. 
of  any  importance  were  effected,  and  the  ofifenders  continued  their  devastations  with 
redoubled  violence.  A  royal  proclamation,  however,  was  issued,  offering  £50  reward 
foe  the  apprehension  of  any  of  the  ofienders ;  but  this  only  tended  to  inflame  the 
frenzy  of  the  men,  who  then  began  to  plunder  the  farm-houses  both  of  money  and 

{>roviBions,  declaring  that  "they  would  not  starve  while  there  was  plenty  in  the 
and." 

The  number  of  nnemploved  families  who  were  relieved  out  of  the  poor-rates  in  the 
three  parishes  of  Nottingham,  on  the  30th  of  January,  1812,  amounted  to  4,248,  con- 
sisting of  no  fewer  than  15,350  individuals,  or  nearly  one-half  of  the  then  population. 

In  1813,  eighteen  Luddites,  some  of  whom  were  guilty  of  murder  and  arson,  were 
hung  at  York  ;  and  in  the  same  year  an  act  was  passed  which  made  it  a  crime  ponish- 
tble  with  death  to  break  a  stocking-frame.  Seven  Luddites  were  also  transported  from 
Nottingham,  and  several  of  the  leaders  in  Leicestershire,  in  1816  and  1817,  were  exe- 
cuted in  front  of  the  county  guol.  Since  that  period,  the  frame work-kuitteiB>  too  mis- 
erably paid,  have  periodically  had  recourse  to  more  temperate  and  more  sensible  meaa- 
ures  in  their  endeavors  to  better  their  condition ;  and  in  1819  thc^  in  Leicester  and  the 
neighborhiK>d  formed  themselves  into  a  uniou,*in  which  those  wno  were  employed  con- 
tributed to  the  support  of  the  unemployed,  in  order  to  prevent  tie  decline  in  wages, 
which  had  fallen  nearly  oue-hulf  since  18J5.  In  this  undertaking  they  were  assisted 
by  the  contributions  of  the  benevolent  to  the  amount  of  more  than  £3,000.  as  well  aa 
by  loans  of  money  and  the  assistance  of  the  principal  manufacturers ;  and  about  the 
close  of  the  year  18*23  things  began  to  take  a  turn,  trade  being  so  much  improved  that 
there  was  scarcelv  a  man  out  of  employ.  The  frame-knitters'  union  was  dissolved, 
having  distributed,  during  a  period  of  four  years,  no  less  than  £16,182  among  the  un- 
employed. The  wagf  s,  however,  of  the  frame-knitters  continued  to  decline,  until  they 
reach^  little  more  than  an  average  of  58.  per  week  after  deducting  frame-rents  and 
other  shop-charges,  though  certain  expert  hands  could  earn  twice  that  sum. 

In  1843,  a  petition,  signed  by  upward  of  25,000  framework-knitters  of  Leicestershire, 
Nottingham,  and  Derbyshire,  was  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  for  an  inquiry 
into  their  distressed  condition  arising  fiom  the  low  rate  of  wages,  the  enormous  exac- 
tions for  frame-rent,  the  prevalence  of  the  truok-Bystem,  or  payments  of  wages  other- 
wise than  in  money,  and  the  manufacture  of  spurious  articles  called  cut-upa.  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1844,  Her  Majesty  issued  a  commission  to  inquire  into  their  ^evances.  A  large 
body  of  information  was  collected  and  published  in  a  copious  report.  The  heaviest 
grievance  complained  of  in  this  inquiry  was  the /rame^enU, 

Ihe  system  of  frame^rents  and  "  charges  **  is  one  of  the  most  oppressive  that  can  XM)a- 
eibly  be  conceived.  It  grinds  the  poor  stotiking-weaver  almost  down  to  the  dust :  at  least 
there  is  little  left  of  his  weekly  earnings  when  the  rents  or  *'  charges  "  are  aeduoted 
from  them.  The  evidence,  both  of  masters  and  men,  is  perfectly  conclusive  and  coinci- 
dent on  one  point,  namely,  that  the  amount  of  this  deduction  is  regulated  by  no  fixed  rule 
or  principle ;  that  it  is  not  dependent  upon  the  value  of  the  frame,  upon  the  amount 
of  money  earned  in  it,  or. on  the  extent  of  the  work  made;  that  it  has  differed 
in  amounts  at  different  times  and  at  different  places;  that  the  youthful  learner 
or  apprentice  pays  the  same  rent  from  his  scanty  earnings  as  the  most  expert 
and  skillful  workman  in  the  trade  from  his,  of  fourfold  the  amount,  and  that 
the  practice  of  this  **  charge "  has  existed  for  upward  of  a  century.  The  griev- 
ance began  with  the  bagman  engrossing  the  frames  and  letting  them  out  to  hire.  It 
waa  the  heginning  of  a  powerful  and  crushing  monopoly  on  the  part  of  the  masters  to 
exercise  the  right  to  charge,  on  the  one  hand,  a  fixed  weekly  rental  for  the  use  of  a  tool 
to  work  with,  and,  on  the  other,  to  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  to  prevent  the 
renter  of  the  tool  from  the  i>ee  and  nncontrolled  nse  of  It  during  the  time  it  was 
rented.  Further,  when  the  bagman  could  not  find  ftill  employment,  he  prevented  the 
renter  of  the  tool  from  working  it  for  other  parties.    He  also  exeroifled  the  right  of 
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only  allowing  the  workmen  to  be^^iQ  at  a  certain  hour,  and  leave  off  work  at  anothor 
ruTtain  hour.  To  iuoreoaef  moreover,  his  power  of  oaolrol,  he  kept  on  further  eu^oi«* 
ing  the  trame^  by  which  be  aoqiiir&d  the  meatin  to  forestall  the  marketa,  aud  retaiu  the 
power  of  makitig  wbat  dt^ductiotisbepleaeed.  A  p<itition  waarefbrred  to  a  commitf^ae 
ol  the  Houfiie  of  Cuumioiiafi^  long  ago  aa  1777,  in  re^^ird  to  tbeaeeDC roach  men  taou  the 
rigbta  of  tho  worUmt'i],  ami  th«y  ogrtsed  tbut  tbo  petitiooers  ought  to  have  redress^ 
but  upon  brtit<;iog  in  a  bill  it  was  defeated  by  tbo  activity  and  energy  of  the  boaiers^ 
vbo  bad  urgauiitMl  u  puwt^rful  parliamentary  oppotiitioti  to  it* 

KotwitbHtuuditi};  the  miiMjrable  cotidition  of  the  frame-work  knittem,  and  the  eTilt 
tbey  have  to  contend  agaloht,  Btrikea  have  done  tbem  infinitely  more  harm  Iban  good^ 
whenever  tbey  have  bwn  rc'sorted  to  for  the  removal  of  thi^ir  griovanceH.  Geoorat 
HtrikoB,  bowevtT^  iire  very  rare  in  the  hosiery  trade;  the  number  of  workmen^  aod 
their  being  diBtrihuted  so  widely  about,  preventtug  auytbinglike  the  unanimity  which 
18  necessary  to  scTure  perfect  organization  with  Ducb  a  view^  to  aay  nothing  of  tlM 
scarcity  of  funds  among  the  men. 

It  must,  we  think,  be  obvious  that  notliing  cnn  be  more  intolerable  than  the  pro- 
fessed objectji  for  which  uuioua  are  generally  formed — the  maiuteuance  of  an  estab> 
lisbed  list  of  prices  for  labii' — becaut^e,  in  the  lirst  place,  tbey  are  powerless  in  coutrol- 
ling  the  influence  on  wages  which  the  supply  of  labor  ever  bears  to  the  demand  for  itj 
and^  io  the  next,  the  uuious  have  not  the  meaoii  of  discernii^g  the  amount  that  tho 
manufacturer  can  aflbrd  to  pay  for  wages,  as  one  only  of  the  elements  in  the  c-ost  of 
production,  which  would  leuve  bim  a  pfoht  suiMcieut  to  iuduce  bim  to  continue  the  In- 
Teaiment  of  bia  capital  in  the  mauufaeture. 

In  many  cast^,  after  a  hmg  Htrnggle,  and  exteneive  injury  both  to  toasters  and  men. 
the  latter  have  been  forced  to  resume  work  on  the  terms  they  hud  ]#reviously  turned 
QUt  against,  and  oecaaioually  even  on  leas  advantageous  onc:s. 

The  narrative  of  the  Staffordtihtre  colilery  strike  is  i\  sad  tale,  and  soon  told.  It  is 
the  history  of  a  hopeless  struggle,  which  was  generated  in  ignorance  of  the  plAinest 
economic  laws,  and  ended  as  aO  such  struggles  must  end,  in  painful  diseomtiture  and 
defeat  on  the  part  of  the  men  engaged  in  it. 

On  the  4th  of  Julyi  1864,  just  six  years  after  the  preceding  general  strike  In  1858,  ths 
forluJgbt-8  notice  of  the  muHters  having  expired^  the  tbick-coal  men  all  tnmed  out. 
For  a  lime  thoy  were  Joined  by  the  working  engineers,  and  by  the  men  employed  at 
the  blast-furnaces  in  the  making  of  pig-iron  ;  hut  these,  after  a  short  struggle^  gave  up 
the  contest,  and  resumed  work  on  the  terms  proposed  by  the  msiitors,  which 
were  a  reduction  of  ten  per  cent*  The  thin-coal  workers  in  the  Bilston  ami 
WolTerhampton  districts  did  not  at  first  join  the  movement^  for  they  accepted  tho 
reduction,  and  were  at  work,  when,  by  repeated  entreaties  on  the  part  of  the  thick- 
coal  men,  they,  t^)o,  were  induced  to  turn  out,  some  of  them  without  giving  notice. 
This  naturally  led  to  magiHterial  proceedings,  and  the  thin-coal  men  ultimately  all 
went  in  and  gave  notice.  On  the  expiration  of  that  notice,  tboy  all  turned  out,  but 
tbey  did  not  remain  out  more  tbau  a  week^  and  three-fourths  of  them  at  onc<)  accepted 
tbo  masters'  terms.  It  will^  therefore,  be  seen  that  tbo  thick-coal  men  were  the  hni 
to  object  to  the  terms  which  the  masters  offered ;  and  the  objection  bccamo  most  pow* 
ertuUy  displayed  among  the  men  who  wore  employcMl  in  the  domestic  trade  at  Weat 
BmmDioh,  and  in  the  general  trade  about  Dudley  and  Tipton*  In  the  latter  districts, 
the  chief  employer  is  the  Karl  of  Dudley.  Giber  masters  took  the  same  course,  and, 
seeing  that  the  uien  intended  stonily  to  contest  the  point,  they  began  at  once  to  make 
■nmiigements  for  getting  Hopplies  of  coal  for  carrying  on  the  pig-iron  and  the  tinished- 
iron  works,  respectively,  from  other  dittlrictSu  Laueutihire,  Derbytibire,  North  SialTord- 
eiuiei  Mid  North  and  South  Wales,  were  at  once  applied  to.  The  application  met  with 
m  ready  response,  and  so  great  was  the  demand,  that  every  description  of  wagon  had 
to  be  need  to  bring  the  coal  from  those  districts.  The  railway  companies  were  ready 
U>  ran  fta  many  special  trnins  as  the  ordinary  traffic  would  allow,  so  that  the  enormous 
quantity  of  10,000  tons  of  coal  was  daily  brought  into  Staffordshire.  The  etrikes^^m- 
mittee  attempted  to  cut  off  tbo  suppli&s,  by  pending  de legatees  into  the  dinlricts  wo 
have  named,  with  a  view  to  induce  the  colliers  to  refuse  to  get  coal  to  be  used  in  an 
attempt  to  defeat  the  men  in  Staffordshire.  Hut  the  attempt  was  nnsucceasfuL  Tho 
colliers  at  a  distance  did  not  believe  that  they  bad  a  right  to  dictate  to  their  mast^sm 
as  to  what  market  they  should  send  their  coal,  but  were  ready  to  contribute  to  the 
enpport  of  their  brethren  on  strike.  Simultaneously  with  this  refusal  on  the  part  of 
the  colliers  at  a  distance,  there  were  evidences  at  home  of  a  want  of  unanimity.  Men 
who  felt  that  their  masters  would  uhimutely  win  the  day,  returned  to  work  in  amaU 
DooiberB  throughout  the  whole  of  the  di^strict.  There  were  3U,iJO0  out  when  the  strike 
was  At  its  height  in  September,  but  that  number  had  fallen  to  uhtiut  18,000  in  the  mid- 
dla  of  the  months  To  prevent  these  from  going  to  work,  morning  meetinga,  at  be- 
tween 4  ftod  5  o^olocky  were  deteimined  upon,  and  tbenoe  detachments  moved  off  in 
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difiJBrent  direetioDS,  headed  by  drniiui  and  whietloB.  Wherever  men  were  met  oo  the 
umd.  going  to  work,  they  were  eore  to  be  prevented  from  gointf  down.  th»t  day.  Ito- 
aUj,  it  required  mnoh  peraoaaioa  to  bring  about  tnoh  a  reeoTt,  bat  when  that  Ailed, 
other  meane  of  a  lees  agreeable  cbacaeter  were  resorted  to;  and  when  men  aneoeeded 
in  getting  to  work,  unooserved,  they  were  met  as  th^  retomed,  and  assailed  with  the 
Jimud  epiUiets  of  **  black-leg/'  and  the  like,  the  presenoe  of  the  police  as  Uieir  goaid 
notwithstanding.  A  lew  of  the  more  desperate  resorted,  ibr  the  first  time  in  ti^  hi»- 
tory  of  a  colliei?  strike  in  Staffordshire,  to  the  throwing  of  rongh  hand-grBoadea  into 
the  booses  of  the  men  who  had  gone  to  work :  and  as  the  thrMts  beoMoe  move  and 
more  yehement,  the  police  had  to  interfiere  at  the  morning  meetings,  which  wene  ulti- 
mately prohibited.  The  resolt  was  that  the  nnmber  of  men-^eDOonraged  by  two 
troops  or  lancers,  who  were  headed  1^  the  lord-lieatenant  of  the  county,  and  if  the 
^pendiary  magistrate  for  Soath  Sta&rdshire— -was  qnickly  enlarged,  and  work  m  the 
pits  was  very  soon  resamed. 

THE  POTTERY  STRIKES. 

The  strikes  in  the  pottery-trade  in  the  years  1834  and  1636,  also  ''  point  a  mocal  and 
adorn  a  tale  "  of  more  than  ordinarr  interest  in  relation  to  workingmen. 

Ilie  Stafibrdshire  potteries,  as  the  locality  is  ordinarily  termed,  comprise  porta  of 
threcL  parishes,  and  extend,  from  north  to  south,  a  distance  of  eight  miles.  Four  of  the 
principal  towns  are  indoded  within  this  limit,  of  which  Burslem  is  the  oldest  in  the 
dtstdct ;  and  the  first  in  rank  next  to  this  town  are  Hanley  and  8helton|  wlueh  may 
be  said  to  form  one  town,  as  they  are  immediately  contiguous  to  each  otner,  uid  are 
the  most  popnlons.  At  tne  census  of  1631,  the  population  of  the  several  towns  within 
the  parish  of  Stoke-npon-Trent  was  35,602;  in  the  parish  of  Burslem,  12,714;  and  in 
the  township  of  Tunstall,  in  Wolstanton  Parish,  3.673 ;  making  a  total  of  M,989. 
Since  that  period  the  population  has  more  than  doubled.* 

All  the  processes  of  the  manu&oture  of  pottery  axe  performed  by  manual  labor,  and 
no  machinery,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term,  is  used.  Every  branch  in  the 
trade  is  healtny,  with  the  exception  of  that  employed  in  coYcring  the  snr&oe  of  the 
ware  with  glaee,  or  (as  it  is  teainically  called)  **  dipping.''  The  regular  worldng-time 
on  which  ail  calculations  of  wages  are  based  is  fifty-four  hours  per  week,  or  an  arer^ 
age  of  nine  hours  pec  day ;  but  when  goods  are  in  great  demand,  the  workmen  are 
often  required  to  make  greater  exertions,  and  the  time  is  extended  to  six:|y-six  hours 
per  WiCek,  or  an  average  of  eleven  hours  per  day. 

The  operative  potters,  as  a  body,  earn  tully  as  good  if  not  better  wages  than  the 
workmen  of  any  other  staple  trade  in  the  kingdom,  and  full  employment  is  afforded  at 
snitable  occupaitions  to  women  and  children.  In  a  statement  published  by  the  cham- 
ber of  commerce  previous  to  the  general  strike,  and  circulated  tbroofldiont  t^e  king- 
dom, there  are  the  ibllowing  remarks  on  the  subject  of  the  earnings  of  the  wi^rkmen, 
which  have  been  authenticated  by  the  proper  authorities : 

Two  or  three  years  ago,  when  wage^  were  considered  low,  the  weekly  avenigo  was 
lirom>  17«.  to  21«.  for  men,  according  to  their  skillfnlness ;  7«.*to  Oa.  for  wemen,  and  3«. 
6di  tq  4t«.6d.  for  children  fourteen  yearn  old.  The  average  earnings  in  regular  bnanehea 
are  now  irom  21ik  to  288.  for  men,  de..to  12s.  for  women,  and  4f.  to  6t.  for  children,  the 
labor  being  calculated  at  nine  hours  per  day. 

The  operative  potters,  in  their  general  character,  are  industrious  and  orderly,  and 
posBcus  tne  comforts  of  life  to  a  considerable  extent.  For  ten  years  previous  to  the 
strikcy  wages  had  been  undergoing  a  progressive  advance,  caused  in  part  by  the  opera- 
tion of  the  potters'  union,  but  more  bv  an  uninterrupted  demand  for  goods,  which  lelt 
few  skilful  hands  out  of  regular  employment.  At  no  period  since  the  establishment 
of  the  trade  mam  the  remuneration  for  labor  so  ample  as  at  the  time  of  the  general 
strik«inl836. 

The  first  union  of  the  workmen  known  in  the  potteries,  for  the  purpose  of  regulating 
price^y  W90  established  in  1824.  In  1625  the  hanos  at  a  nnmber  of  manufactories  stmok 
for  mk  advance  of  wages,  but  during  the  continuance  of  the  strike  the  well-vemem- 
bexediComDnercial  nanus  of  that  year  occurred  which  frustrated  their  endeavors,  and 
work.waa.resumeaat  the  same  or  lower  prices  than  those  previondy  paid^  One  of 
the  expedients  of  the  union  at  that  time  was  to  conunenoe  manufiBMstnring,  and,  by  thus 
makii^g  the  surplus  hands  a  source  of  profit,  it  was  thought  a  waste  of  tmids  would  be 
prevented,  and  at  the  same  time  the  competition  for  emfMoyment  would  be  checked. 

The  onion  waa  dissolved,  but  its  leaders  met  with  considerable  difflenlty  in  obtaining 
employment,  and  some  left  the  district,  while  others  took  to  other  occupationa.  One 
of  the  leaders  of  the  union,  however--a  man  of  some  mark  in  his  way,  who  had  Boboe- 
quenjUy  changed  his  views  on  the  sultjeot— made  the  following  ohssrvatioos  in  a  letter 
published  Juat  previous  to  the  strike  of  1836 : 

"  These  simpfe  fiusts  will  illustrate  the  nature  of  unions,  their  ntter  inefficieney,  the 
ilMtioua  spirit  they  oherish«  the  fiedse  piineiples  on  which  they  are  founded,  the 
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riiile  of  which  Ihey  are  ordinarily  composed,  and  the  raJDons  effects  to  which  they  lejid. 
We  iipeDt  nearly  £3,000  to  prop  up  a  faUacioua  deltinlon  ;  labor  Ml  lower  than  ever 
._  ,.:iA*  . • « ..  _  A ._^_^.^_j-     "—- -f  the  men  were  nn tied  and 

a  raiHcrable  existenee  on 
venwB." 

In  1834^30  other*  t  tempt  waa  made  at  naannfactoriog  by  the  workmen.  A  mannfac- 
t<irY  wa«  taken  at  Barsletn,  an  a  lease  for  a  term  of  years,  and  e^iveii  of  the  men  who 
liad  accitmutated  property  entered  into  en^ag<rments  fbr  the  payment  of  the  rent.  A 
capitAl,  aroonntinif  to  £800,  wiw  advanced  from  thegt^iieral  fond,  and  two  of  the  most 
active  Bieiiibers  of  the  nnioQ  had  the  man  a  j^m  on  L  This  concern  etraggled  through 
4X1  cs^tence  of  eighteen  mouths;  the  capital  wafi  entirely  lo^t,  all  parties  Ix^came  ditn 
mrtlwlhtd  with  eaeh  other,  and  those  connected  with  tl^p  lease  were  happy  at  being  dia- 
cbanred  from  tUeir  rpwponsibilitioa  on  almost  any  terms. 

In  November,  l>^34p  the  end  of  the  potters*  year,  the  workmen  at  ten  niaonfaetoriea 
in  Darglcm  and  Tantitjill  Btnick  for  an  advance  of  wages.  Theawlvaoce  demanded  wae 
aa  ftvemge  of  thirty-bve  ]>er  cent,  tipou  the  current  rate. 

On  the  Ist  of  Marchf  after  a  Btoppage  of  fifieeu  weeks,  the  manofactorieB  were 
opened,  and  masters  yietiled  to  the  demands  of  the  men.  The  niiml>er  of  hands  em- 
ployed by  the  ten  nmnufacriirers  was  at  least  3,300,  and  the  weekly  amount  of  wages 
exceeded  £  l,90iX  The  total  loss  in  wages  alone  sustained  by  the  workmen  wa^  estimated 
at  £'i7,tX)0.  To  this  amount  must  be  added  the  loss  sustained  by  the  masters  on  their 
dormant  capital,  the  loss  to  the  working  colliers,  and  to  the  other  branches  immediately 
dependent  npon  the  potters. 

The  workmen  were  natunilly  elated  at  the  Tictory  which  they  had  achieved,  and 
bad  the  weaknefis  to  delude  themselves  with  the  ide^^  that  nothing  coald  stand  against 
their  combined  will.  The  leaders  of  the  nnion  assumed  to  regulate  all  matters  that 
telated  to  the  workmen  and  their  employers* 

Farther  oonccsBtona  were  demanded  from  time  to  time,  and  finally  the  masters  found 
it  impoesible  to  comply  with  these  demands,  and  flubmit  to  the  course  of  conduct  pur- 
vned,  without  appearing  to  abandon  the  general  interests  of  the  trade.  Therefore,  in 
March,  1830,  the  great  body  of  the  manufacturers  formed*  them  selves  into  a  society 
under  the  designation  of  a  'chamber  of  comKerce,  the  professed  object  of  whieh  waa 
to  protect  the  general  interests  of  the  trade,  but  virtaally  to  counteract  the  effect  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  workmen. 

It  bad  already  appeared,  that,  notwithstanding  an  agreement  to  the  contrary,  the 
wofkniea  were  enabled  to  effect  their  object,  by  causing  the  hands  at  any  manufactory 
to  strike  nnfil  their  demands  were  concwied*  To  couoteraot  this,  no  other  plan  pre- 
eeoited  itself  to  the  chamber  than  that  of  inserting  a  clause  in  tl>e  agreement,  whereby 
tlie  masters  might,  as  a  body,  be  enabled  to  suspend  their  manufaetoriee  whenever  the 
workmen  of  any  master  struck,  in  violation  of  auy  eiLi^tiog  contract.  Such  a  clause 
was  drawn  up,  under  the  sanction  of  high  legal  autuority,  and  the  masters  determined 
on  it»  forming  part  of  their  agreement.  The  contest  on  the  part  of  the  masters  wae 
lioated  to  these  objects — to  maintain  the  established  wages  of  the  trade,  to  continiie 
thA  mode  of  hiring  from  year  to  year,  and  to  make  an  alteration  in  the  form  by  adding 
the  protective  clause  named.  Workmen  thought,  however,  that  if  the  old  mode  of  en- 
fcpcvtngtlieir  demands  was  then  adopted,  the  same  result  would  follow;  and  the  hands 
At  ibsrfieeii  manufactories  struck  work,  although  they  were  undnr  agreement  to  the 
•od  of  the  year*  The  chamber  of  commerce  took  the  case  of  these  fourteen  manufnc- 
torert  into  ooosideration,  and  ur^^t^  them  to  oppose  the  proceediugs  of  their  workmen* 
Foctiniary  recompense  was  promised^  on  a  5€ale  proportionate  to  the  relative  exteut  of 
ibeir  bmunese,  until  Martinmaa,  the  time  when  the  suspeusion  of  the  whole  l>ody 
woold  offer  a  more  formidable  resistance.  The  workmen,  week  after  week,  deceived 
themeeives  with  the  hope  that  the  mastcm  would  not  continue  uuit-ed ;  that  certain 
indiYidaalSi  among  those  whose  men  had  struck,  would  soon  yield  rather  than  ^acriQce 
their  eonnections ;  and  that  the  secession  of  one  would  lie  the  signal  for  the  surrender 
of  1^1  the  others.  No  change  waa  made  in  this  state  of  things  until  Martinmas,  when 
aisty-four  manufacturers,  members  of  the  ebamb«r,  suspended  business,  as  they  hod 
previously  resolved. 

The  number  of  hands  employed  at  the  fourteen  manu factories  which  struck  in  Sep* 
tember  was  3,.j00,  and  the  weekly  paymeut  of  wa^es  was  at  an  avemge  £>i,500.  The 
total  loss  to  the  district  nu  this  strike  may  be  eatuuated  ut  £IU,1<^>^-  The  number  of 
bauds  employed  at  the  04  manufactories  engaged  in  the  geni^ral  strike  was  I5f6ik),  and 
the  amount  of  wage«  wae  at  an  average  £1  l,2:$t)  per  week.  The  ioss  t'O  the  whole  dis- 
trict on  this  strike  may  be  estimated  at  £  157,442.  There  are  in  the  potteries  1:jO  man- 
ufiMStories,  which  employ  20, 0(M}  hiinds,  and  pay  m  weekly  wages  £14|400*  It  would 
tbfui  appear  that  about  half  the  t4>tal  numher  of  manufacturers  were  engaged  in  the 
strike  ;  but  as  they  were  the  greatest  in  extent  of  hoHiopse,  they  employed  aeyen-nintha 
of  the  total  numlier  of  bands  and  paid  four-lift hs  of  the  whole  amount  of  wages. 

The  union  was  completely  defeated,  not  having  succeeded  in  any  one  of  it^i  points. 
On  tlie2Uth  of  January,  lU^,  twenty-one  weeks  from  the  commencement  of  the  strike 
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iritli  thefourteeD  mannfactories,  and  tea  weeks  from  the  general  BDspensioiiy  the  men 
resoined  work.  The  annual  hiring  waa  retained,  and  the  snapension  clanae  formed 
part  of  the  agreement.  The  extent  of  suffering  was  great,  and  far  beyond  «Dy- 
thing  that  had  previoosly  been  seen  in  the  district.  The  payments  from  the  anion 
fhn£  were  very  irregular  and  did  not  exceed  an  average  of  &«.  or  6$.  ^  week  for  men 
with  families ;  while  women  and  children,  who  form  a  larg^e  proportion  of  the  work- 
ing population,  did  not  receive  any  allowance.  The  privations  of  the  workmen  were 
great,  but  they  bore  them  with  a  constancy  worthy  of  a  better  cause.  A  few  days  before 
the  termination  of  the  strike  a  considerable  number  of  individuals,  amoonting  to  up- 
wards of  200,  simultaneously  pledged  their  watches  and  disposable  articles  of  dms 
in  aid  of  the  general  funds.  Many  of  the  more  provident  workmen,  who  had  mooey 
in  the  savings-banks  of  the  distjirict,  drew  it  out,  either  for  the  supjply  of  their  own 
necessities  or  to  assist  the  union.* 

According  to  a  financial  statement  the  total  loss  inflicted  by  the  strike  from  first  to 
last  was  as  follows : 

Total  loss  to  the  operative  potters £  152, 816 

Total  loss  to  colliers,  crate-makers,  and  engravers 19,332 

Total  loss  to  the  manufacturers 16, 462 

Total 188,610 

No  outrage  was  committed  during  the  strike,  either  on  the  person  or  property  of  any 
manufacturer.  There  were  no  tumultuous  gatherings,  nor  indications  of  violence, 
which  was  highly  creditable  to  the  men.  During  the  strike,  however,  many  of  the 
manufacturers  were  **  picketed,''  and  any  individual  seen  to  enter  the  mamifaetoriea 
incorred  a  fine,  which  was  stopped  from  the  succeeding  week's  allowance.  Snoh  a 
regulation  might  be  necessary  in  support  of  a  bad  cause,  but  could  scarcely  ,be  re- 
quired in  one  S>unded  upon  justice;  and  it  was  surprising  that  men  who,  from  their 
conduct,  appeared  to  understand  so  well  their  rights,  and  who  were  so  sensitive  under 
what  was  deemed  oppression,  should  submit  thus  to  be  controlled  in  the  operation  of 
their  own  free  will  and  perfect  liberty  of  action. 

YORKSHIRE  STRIKES. 

The  Yorkshire  strikes,  as  they  are  commonly  denominated,  frimish  a  curious  and  in- 
structive chapter  in  the  history  of  the  manufacturing  classes.  In  1831,  the  stubbers, 
spinners,  and  weavers  in  the  cloth  trade  formed  a  union.  One  of  the  leading  firms  at 
Leeds  was  the  first  to  feel  the  effect  of  the  combination.  They  had  just  completed  a 
building  on  a  gigantic  scale  intended  for  the  weaving  of  fine  woolen  cloth.  All  the 
expensive  macminery  adapted  for  that  purpose  had  been  purchased  and  erected,  and 
every  necessary  arrangement  for  commencing  the  business  hod  been  mode,  when  the 
weavers,  to  the  numt>er  of  210,  turned  out,  although  the  wages  they  had  been  re- 
ceiving were  equal  to  those  received  by  others  of  their  class,  and  averaged  17«.  a  week. 
For  some  weeks  the  required  advance  in  wages  was  resisted,  until  nt  len^h  those  men 
who  continued  at  their  work  were  subjected  to  such  treatment,  on  entering  and  leav- 
ing the  factory,  that  the  proprietors  were  induced  to  accede  to  the  terms  proposed. 
The  men,  however,  were  disappointed  in  obtaining  all  the  advantages  they  looked  for, 
as  only  a  sufficient  number  of  weavers  were  taken  back  to  work  the  looms  in  the  old 
part  of  the  establishment,  leaving  their  newly-erected  building  unused.  The  owners 
soon  after  disposed  of  all  the  machinery  it  contained,  and  this  commodious  and  spa- 
cious structure,  136  yards  in  len^h,  stood  untenanted  for  some  time,  a  melancholy 
monument  to  the  effect  of  misguided  union  policy.  The  union  men,  however,  thought 
otherwise,  and  deemed  the  emptiness  of  the  unrivaled  structure  a  triumph  of  their 
4)aase.  The  men  engaged  in  the  various  processes  of  finishing,  as  well  as  milling  or 
falling  woolen  cloth,  joined  the  union :  and  the  workmen,  for  a  period,  wielded  almost 
irresistible  power  over  the  property  of  their  masters. 

The  next  step  of  the  union  was  to  draw  up  a  list  of  wages  to  be  paid  for  spinning, 
weaving,  dtc,  which  was  published  in  the  newBpai>ers.  This  document  assumed  the 
air  of  a  proclamation,  and  was  headed  "  a  scale  of  prices  to  be  observed  by  mill-owners, 
manufacturers,  &.C.,"  and  had  appended  to  it  regulations  as  to  the  admission  of  boys, 
and  the  proportion  in  which  they  were  to  be  employed,  relatively  to  the  number  of 
adults.  The  workmen  were  then  ordered  by  the  committee  of  the  union  to  demand 
of  their  respective  emplovers  compliance  with  this  scale  of  wages,  care  being  taken 
that  the  manufacturers  should  be  successively  applied  to  for  this  purpose,  in  order  that 
there  might  be  less  chance  of  any  general  resistance  on  their  part,  and  that  the  com- 
bination might  not  have  t-oo  much  on  their  hands  at  any  one  time.  The  larger  num- 
ber of  the  masters  acceded  to  these  demands,  and  their  names  were  duly  published  in 
the  Leeds  newspapers. 

The  workmen,  however,  with  a  logic  peculiarly  their  own,  contended  that  this  scale 
was  not  a  rise  of  wages,  but  only  what  they  termed  an  "  equalization  "  of  them — it 
being  a  principal  object  of  their  union  to  compel  the  masters  to  pay  every  operative 
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food,  bad,  or  indifferenti  an  eqn«l  unm  for  liU  labor.  Bat  the  workmen  failed  to  gaio, 
the  expected  advuntog^  from  this  advance  of  wa^^e^^  as  the  masters  were  preyeoted  by 
the  ttate  of  the  market  from  making  b«\v^ond  a  cert^iin  qoantity  of  cloth,  and  that  only 
ol  the  ftnpericir  qualities,  while  payiii|^  the  "idvanced  niteof  wa^es  ;  they  conseqaently 
cither  eeiit  their  yarn  to  be  wovon  iii  the  nuigbboriQg  villu^ea,  where  wages  were 
always  lower  than  at  Loeds^  or  stopped  part  of  their  works  eorirely  ;  and  thus  a  great 
many  of  the  men  were  thrown  iiermanently  out  of  employ,  who,  of  coarse,  had  to  be 
•Qpported  by  tho&e  who  got  work. 

Trade,  l>oth  home  and  fi»reign,  was  materially  injured  by  tbeae  contests.  Some  of 
llie  maDtifaoturcm  managed  tu  escapw  the  losses  they  would  otherwise  have  sustaiaed 
by  iii»klng  altt^rations  in  spinning  the  yarns  and  setting  tbo  webs.  The  union  mado 
iwew  rt^guluttons  to  meet  this  contrivance,  which  were  coiiuteracted  by  fresh  evasions 
on  the  part  of  the  immnfactiirers,  and  thns  a  war  of  cunning  and  contrivance  was  car- 
ried on  between  masters  and  menn,  in  which  the  latter  were  sometimes  beaten,  and  in 
some  instanceH  they  volnntsirily  reqiiejHte^l  their  employers  to  return  to  the  old  system 
and  prices.  The  evil  of  tbetio  procci^dings  was  that  the  gofMlnes^  of  the  cloth  was  im- 
paired by  the  alteration  of  (he  gear  and  spinning^  and  tbo  pnblic  had  t<i  pay  in  the  de- 
teriorated qnality  of  tlie  ebiih  they  pnrcbased,  while  onr  foreign  trade  was  donbUesa 
iiynred  by  these  futile  and  absurd  attempts  of  the  workmen  to  raise  their  wagefl  be- 
yond the  natural  level.  The  union,  however,  was  noiliing  daunted  by  ibtse  draw- 
Dacks.  It  commenced  a  py^tem  of  iutt?rferi»nce  in  tbo  maiiiigemwit  of  the  manufuc- 
tarerv^  basiness  by  requiring  them,  in  ease  of  a  contraction  td  their  scale  of  production, 
not  to  discharge  any  of  their  woikmen,  but  to  supply  all^  in  equal  proportions,  with 
the  work  that  remained. 

The  tyranny  of  the  union  at  length  kTiew  no  bonnds,  and  the  committee,  like  all 
ignorant  men  in  the  possession  of  authority,  for  which  they  are  totally  unbt  froui  sheer 
tBcapaeityT  ran  riot  in  the  exercise  of  power,  and  Irequently  displayed  the  mere  wan- 
tonuei^e  of  passion  and  caprice. 

The  most  remarkable  strike  that  arose  from  this  union  took  place  in  lt^3,  by  which 
©rer  a  thonsand  bands  were  thrown  out  of  employments  The  turn-out  in  this  ended 
in  the  compete  discomfiture  cf  the  men,  and  it  forms  the  only  instance  in  these  trades 
of  a  manufacturer  having  single-banded  defied  the  whole  power  of  one  of  the  most  ex- 
teoaiye  nnions  in  England,  and  ut  lt*ngtb  gaining  the  victory.  Every  mode  tif  annoy- 
ance which  the  union  eouid  device  was  juit  in  practice  ou  that  occasion.  This  <strike 
was  the  caueeof  the  invention  of  the  wool-combing  nmchine,  which  wholly  superseded 
the  labor  of  the  combers,  who  were  the  chief  ringleaders  in  the  aHairj  and  intlicted  a 
blow  ou  the  combiuanou  from  which  it  never  afterward  recovered, 

engineers'  STRTIfK. 

Tbo  Amalgamated  Engineers'  strike  of  1851-52,  was,  in  most  respect^J  ike  other 
vtnkc«^  intolerant  and  injudicious.  It  was  a  foolish  attempt  to  organ iz<Oal>or  ufioa 
priuciples  which  have  hitherto  proved  fallacious,  and  which,  on  their  application,  have 
VDiformly  resulted  in  destroying  that  which  they  assume  to  protect  and  uphottL  As 
rei^ards  the  principle  which  should  regulate  their  part icukr  class  of  lalior — and.  indei^d, 
all  labor— they  do  not  appear  to  have  had  a  very  clear  and  just  per*  eption.  The  pre- 
amble to  their  rules  is  worded  as  though  the  aH^oeiation  was  simply  a  benefit  club,  or  a 
friendly  society  ;  but  as  we  travd  on  wo  find  an  ominous  sentence  or  so,  which  at  once 
throws  a  steacly  light  upon  the  puqiort  and  intent  of  the  liody*  They  look  upon  their 
**  Tested  interests, '  as  they  term  them,  as  nnalagous  to  those  of  a  physic  iau  who  holds  & 
diploma,  or  of  au  author  who  is  protcct<^d  by  a  eopvrigbt. 

As  regards  wages  and  the  hoursof  labor,  tht*  couucii  sjiys  Ibat  the  wages  in  a  certaitt 
kind  of  work  shall  be  not  less  than  :^5if.  i>er  week.  The  relative  meriti^  of  workmauhbip 
or  individual  skill  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  que^itioo  :  these  elevated  qnalitios  most 
be  lowered  to  suit  the  comparatively  weak  and  unskillful,  nnd  no  man  shall  presume 
to  raise  himself  above  meduicrity.  They  are  under  orders,  it  will  be  seen,  in  all  thfl 
daily  business  of  their  lives.  They  work,"or  are  idlt> ;  they  earn,  or  are  destitute  ;  they 
go  out  or  eome  in;  they  obey  or  disoln^y  their  employers  ;  they  [*rctsper,  or  suffer,  ac- 
eording  t-o  order.  If  there  is  anything  mere  des|Jotic  than  thih  tn  the  broadest  social- 
iim  denounced  ou  the  continent,  we  have  never  beard  of  it. 

Aileraprot'  '"'*"•^  -^t  mggle  between  t  ho  ATualgamated  Engineers  and  their  employ  era,  in 
which  a  go^  1 1- will  was  generated,  the  dispute  virtually  terminated  lu  thenii- 

eonditional  -  -u  of  the  men  to  the  terms  required  of  them. 

The  immetliate  cause  of  the  strike  was  the  desire  on  the  part  of  the  men,  to  abolish 
overtime  and  piecework*  The  effect  of  piecework  and  overtime,  according  to  the  views 
of  the  council,  is  that  it  causes  reduuduncy  of  labor.  There  is,  perhaps,  never  too  much 
for  all  the  hands  there  are  to  do  it — ^generally  too  little  ;  and  if  men  work  overtime,  or 
inctottse  production  by  piecework,  they  also  increase  the  disproportion  between  tho 
labor  there  is  to  be  done  and  the  nnmbor  of  bands  to  do  it.  Those  hands,  thrown  un- 
employed upon  the  labor-market,  become  at  once  the  eompetitors  of  the  men  in  work  j 
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and  a  burden  od  the  funds  of  tbe  aooiety  to  which  they  belong.  Thoy  at  the  sudq 
tiiae  draw  upon  the  reaourcesof  the  workeia,  mid  enablo  the  employer,  by  pittinf;  one 
claa»  agoiuAt  the  otheft  to  ditnitiifih  thoM  vaaoDToea ;  atid  thus  a  nuivezsal  gome  oC 
**  beggar  my  ueighhor  "  i»  set  up,  and  the  bn^n  of  to-diiy  become  the  breakers  of  to- 
morrow. 

A  more  extended  accouDt  than  the  above  brief  abstract  of  Mr.  Ward's 
chapter  oo  the  strike  of  tbe  Amalganiated  Eogioeers  in  1851-52  would» 
no  doubt,  prove  instructive,  but  preference  is  given  to  the  following  hia* 
tory  of  the  engineers'  strike  on  tlie  Tvne,  prepared  expressly  for  this 
report  bv  Evau  li.  Jouea,  Esq.,  United  States  consnl  at  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne: 

TBK    JuliGlXeiSHS'  fiXaiKE  ON  THE  TVXB, 

SiDce  the  great  Preston  strike  in  1854,  when  17,000  cottan-operutive!?  turned  out  for  an 
advance  of  To  per  cent,  on  their  \rages,  England  hm  not  witnessed  such  a  determined 
contottt  betwe>ijn  capital  nod  labor  as  the  engioeera*  strike  in  Newcu^tle  and  district 
ftir  a  reduction  of  the  hours  of  hibor  from  fiitj  -nine  to  fifty-four  hours  per  week.  It 
wili  be  remembered  that  the  cotton-operatives  were  unsuccessful,  after  enduring  tho 
hardhips  and  privations  consequent  np«>n  eueh  a  strife  for  thirty-six  weeks  ;  whereas 
the  Newcastle  engineers,  at  the  end  of  a  twenty-week  strike,  carried  on  with  greM 
ability  and  re«aliition  on  both  sides,  won  the  day,  and  completely  revolutlooized  tho 
labor-m.^rket  of  Great  Britain. 

The  oioe-hour  movement  had  been  agitated  with  varying  zeal  for  many  years,  and 
on  the  Ist  of  April,  1871,  it  showed  signsof  life  at  the  neighbortng  town  of  Sunderland, 
when  a  large  number  of  engineers  came  out  on  a  strike  for  the  AUt^cess  of  the  entei^ 
prise.  The  men  achieved  a  victory  after  a  short  struggle  of  four  weeks  &ud  two 
days. 

The  masters  on  the  Tyne,  taking  warning  from  the  attitude  aasumod  by  the  zuen  al 
Sunderland,  held  a  meeting  on  the  6th  of  April  (oqc  week  after  the  eommencement  of 
the  Sunderland  strikej  and  pledged  themselves  to  aid  aud  support  the  Suuderland 
masters  in  resisting  the  demands  of  the  men.  As  already  shown»  the  employers  at  that 
town  were  not  erjua!  to  the  emergency. 

On  the  10th  of  April  the  Newcastle  engineers  held  a  meeting  with  a  view  of  procur- 
ing aid  for  their  feliow •workmen  on  strike,  and  to  take  tlie  necessary  preliminary  atepa 
toward  extending  the  arena  of  struggle  to  include  Newcastle.  The  workmen  were 
in  council  quita  frequently  daring  the  following  weeks;  the  idea  of  striking  for  the 
nine-hours  system  was  fx^t  becoming  popular,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  2d  of  May 
the  movement  assumed  definite  shape  in  a  eircubir,  which  was  couched  in  firm  hot 
mopeetftil  lAOguage^  aHking  a  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor  fi'om  fifty-nine  to  ^j- 
iomt  hours  per  w^k,  and  expressing  an  eoj-uest  de.«ire  to  settle  tho  matter  **  without  a 
veiort  to  extreme  measures.'^  This  Wiis  signed  by  '*  the  acting  cmuuiittoc  of  tbo  Nine- 
Honn  League/'  and  sent  to  the  various  employers  of  eugiueers  on  the  Tyne,  with  m 
request  that  an  answer  might  be  returned  before  ilie  12th  of  the  same  mouth. 

Upon  the  day  foUowiiig  the  reooipt  of  the  eireulun  the  masters  met  tii  theStatioii 
Hotel  for  its  cotisideration,  Sir  William  Armstrtuig  in  the  cUair,  aud  tho  proposition 
of  the  Nine-Hours  Leagne  was  unaoimouisiy  decliued  m  a  It^ttttr  addressed  to  tlxe  soc- 
retary  of  the  leagues  by  the  solicitors  of  the  masters. 

Both  employers  and  employed  were  now  organized  for  the  oomiug  battle,  the  eloiids 
were  gathering  from  ali  points  of  the  compass,  and  a  storm  was  inevitable.  With  all 
the  respect  wbioh  is  due  to  thn  musters  ami  to  their  able  chairman  tor  his  eiforts  on 
their  behalf,  I  mrist  be  ticrmittud  to  cooipliineiit  the  men,  aud  especially  the  league 
oommittee,  for  the  sound  policy  which  dicUted  most  of  thetr  movements  from  tbo 
beginning.  They  evinced  particutar  solicitude  that  their  cause  should  »kind  wcU  mUk 
tkepcopk,  and  the  many  stratagems  wbioh  they  executed  during  the  campaign  staiEi|» 
them  as  apt  poll  tic iann. 

The  next  move  by  the  league  was  a  prcposltmn  to  appoint  six  of  their  number  to 
meet  a  like  number  of  their  employers  '*  to  try  to  come  to  some  undtT  *-'■:,**  bat 
unfortunately  a  small  body  of  men  had  already  turned  out,  and  the  n  lined 

the  meeting,  stating  that  they  would  have  snggest^d  a  writt'On  comiiM  <:  from 

the  league  in  preference  to  a  meeting,  but  for  tliu  fact  that  a  strike  bod  airi>iMiy  taken 
place.  This  communication,  like  the  tirst,  raached  i\m  men  through  a  law-firm,  a  course 
peculiarly  distasteful  to  the  men.  Not  only  did  the  masters  decline  to  meet  their 
workmen,  they  would  not  even  communicate  with  theui,  nave  through  the  medium  of 
their  legid  advisers.  The  men  were  hurt,  ofi'ended.  Tho  masters  considered  this  the 
wihe&t  mode  of  procedure,  i  believe  tirmiy  that  it  precipitated  the  strike  aud  added 
flit']  to  the  dame. 

On  Saturday,  May  20,  the  league  held  another  meeting,  aad|  aUter  disrussing  tU^ 
reply  of  the  mastt*rs,  the  following  resolution  was  passed  iSmoct  uuanimouiily  : 

*♦  This  meeting,  feeling  that  the  time  for  energetic  action  has  arrived,  recommends  the 
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foUowtng  factories  to  cotn«  out  on  strike  as  Boon  as  they  have  worked  a  legal  Dotios^ 
(one  wc«k :}  Hawthorn  d:  Co.,  Forth  Banks,  Tbomiison  A  Boyd,  Abbott  &  Co.,  Black, 
Hawthorn  A:  Co*,  Joiccy,  Elawiok  Engine-Works,  T,  Clark  Sl  Co.,  and  Clark,  Watson 
dt  Oofiiey." 

The  men  now  became  entbusiastic  in  favor  of  the  morement,  and  7,500  gave  inttieit 
notices,  as  aotboriied  bv  the  foregoing  reuoliition. 

The  floiir>deaIen  took  time  by  the  Sjrelockj  and  declared  throngb  the  daily  paport 
that  in  the  event  of  a  strike  the  staff  of  life  would  l>e  sold  fur  cash  only. 

On  Wednf?«day,  the  24th,  a  commiUee  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  memoriaUzed  tlie 
mayor  to  otfer  bis  services  as  a  mediator  to  tlie  parties  in  dispute  in  order  to  avert,  if 
poaii&ible,  the  thrt;atened  calatnityi  wbo  undertook  tbe  delicate  duty.  On  the  following 
clay  a  depntatiou  from  the  league  waited  u|K)n  him  and  stated  tbeir  grievancefl  ana 
the  redrefifl  sought  for.  The  maj'or  nest  called  upon  tbe  mooters  aseicmbled  at  the 
Staticm  Hotel  and  explained  to  them  the  poHitiou  assumed  by  tbe  men  and  suggested  a 
meoimg  of  six  of  the  masters  and  six  of  tliw  men  to  discuss  the  question  in  allitsbear* 
ing»,  J II  an«wer  to  a  question,  be  stated  tbat  be  did  not  consider  himself  authorized 
to  make  the  propoaitiou,  but  believed  tbat  the  men  would  make  overtures  for  such  a 
meeting  did  they  but  believe  that  such  a  proposal  would  be  entertained  by  the  mas- 
tersp  The  masters  had, upon  the  day  pre vioiu. resolved  that  united  opposition  be 
given  to  the  strike  which  has  commence*!,  and  the  mediation  of  the  mayor  was  un- 
avallin|^  The  employers  evidently  did  not  deem  it  adviHabli?  to  meet  the  men,  but 
stated  that  they  wouJd  "at  all  times  be  ready  to  receive  and  carefully  consider  any 
icritttn  cummuuication  fi"ouj  them." 

By  the  following  Saturday,  several  thousands  of  the  men,  having  worked  the  legal 
notice,  left  the  various  shops,  not  to  nrturn  ou  5Iondny  morning. 

The  men  employed  at  theloeomotivi?  and  engine  works  of  M«?ssrH.  Robert  Stephenaon 
&  Co.  had  not  east  their  lot  with  the  t?ngineer8  of  tbo  other  shops,  but,  acting  indo* 
pendently,applie<l  for  the  nin«  hours' con cetitti on  :  tlieir  applieation  was  made  known 
to  the  head  of  the  hrm  at  London,  and  elicited  a  kind  letter,  mating  fortb  tbe  fucts 
bearing  on  the  case  and  the  reasons  why  it  would  be  incompatibk^  with  the  circiim- 
stancesin  which  tht;  proprietors  were  placed,  and  ultimately  iujurious  to  the  interoata 
of  the  workmen  themselvrs,  to  make  the  proposed  reduction  iu  the  hours  of  labor* 

Mr.  Stephenson,  in  bis  communication,  stoted  that  the  manufacture  of  locomotive 
and  marine  engines  bad  encountered  severe  compi'tition  at  home  and  abroad,  and  to 
meet  that  comp4*titiuu  tho  pioprititors  had  suiimttted  to  an  enormous  incre;i.so  iu  the 
expenditure  of  trapittil  for  the  purchase  of  new  tools  and  expeuwive  inacbiuery*  which 
could  only  yit-dd  a  return  for  tht)  outlay  while  it  wa^i  at  work,  and  a  consequence  of  the 
ddoption  of  tho  uine«hour  movement  would  be  an  immediate  senous  loss,  as  the  fjuan- 
tity  of  work  wonld  be  materially  reduced  by  a  shortening  of  the  time,  while  the  tixed 
charges  for  rent  and  expeusee  of  management  would  remain  the  same.  He  also  added 
that  there  was  no  probability  tbat  the  competition  would  be  diminished ;  and  tin  tho 
pmprietoni  had,  during  the  recent  period  of  depre^Hion,  accepted  larg«?  contracts  which 
were  In  themselves  uuremunerative,  for  the  espnysn  purpose  of  keeping  their  iiitMi  and 
maelunery  emploved,  the  question  became  particularly  serious  in  their  case^  iis  tbcj^ 
could  not  fail  to  foresee  that  acijuiescence  iu  the  present  demand  would  endiiuger  the 
Btahility  of  tbe  establishment  itself,  which  had  at  all  times  consulted  the  best  intur- 
efita  of  the  workmen. 

I  have  thus  ^ven  a  brief  snmmary  of  the  argument  addncetl  against  tbe  reiluction 
of  the  faonrB  of  labor  to  show  the  magic  of  a  few  kiud^  considerate  words  ufwu  the 
brawny  sous  of  toil,  Mr.  8tepbeuijiou  having  always  treated!  bi»4  men  with  the  utmost 
ktndneaa,  and  having  ,'ibHtained  from  joiuing  any  combination  of  employers  iu  opposi- 
tion to  workmen.  The  result  was  that  the  1,400  men  employed  at  the  works  of'  Measrs. 
Stephenson  &  Co.  never  left  their  work  for  a  single  hour.  Had  the  answer  reached 
the"  lb  a  law-ofBce,  things  might  have  been  different.^ 

I^  months  of  June  and  Jnly,  tbe  oncers  of  the  league  exerted  themselves 

in  pi'u  uijug  funds  from  their  class,  iu  the  various  large  towns  in  the  country,  aud  in 
securing  employment  elsew^bere  for  the  men  ou  strike.  This  enabletl  them  t'>  make 
more  liberal  distributions  of  money  to  those  roumming  at  Newcastle.  The  liist  allnw- 
a»c«  of  3t.  per  man  wrts  made  on  the  tith  of  June,  to  tbe  men  who  were  the  lirst  to 
stop  work.  During  the  following  woek  a  general  apportionment  of  1«.  yrf.  per  man 
was  made.  These  money-allotments,  at  flrtit  trilling  a ndj irregular,  were  soon  estab* 
llahed  as  weekly  payments,  aud  Kteadilv  iucxea»6d  in  amouut,  ho  that  toward  the  end 
of  July  the  men  were  receiving  4«,  each  aud  is.  for  every  child.  The  number  of  men 
eotiiled  to  relief  had  by  this  time  been  reduced  from  something  like  8,00(j  to  2,770. 
Tbe  United  States  obtained  some  first-class  workmen  during  the  progress  ol  thia 
strilce. 

During  the  two  months  specified  several  meetings  of  the  workmen  were  held  on  tbe 
town  moor,  when  the  officers  rendered  an  account  to  the  men  of  tbeir  stewardshipi 
And  urged  them  to  stand  firmly  to  the  end. 

All  the  initiatory  steps  for  these  mass-meetings  were  taken  with  a  view  of  creating 
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ts  loss  due  fMTfnrj  dcoMiu  in  bonle^  aadflr  tb»  injlMBes  «£  tfaacs  ratioot.    A  pro- 

-^-*.  as  ixxserraia  aiooj^  tbe  Hoe,  tike  bttod  ttrnek  apw  and  tb»  praeMBoa  moved  tiuoogb 
'  ssiwQ  to  a  icaad  pcevioiMZ J  (       ^^         "^ 


Effbrti  wer«  again  made  by  independent  sentkncn  t»  hnvn  ttii  dilicolty  between 
■■pliiy.^ta  and  empioyed  acttkd.    Mc  C.  ILPiTfr,  bend  ef  tbe  Uagp  abip-boilding 


lUj  bcoogbs  imot  to  £Ke«  tbnm^  binjRnd  ntfinm     The  ■eefing  wan  beld  nt 
t  eoaneit<bamber,  and  amoantcd  to  tbie :  Tbo  aaaias  stated  tbat  ihmj  had  a  com- 


tr^providing  tbe  men  woold  agree  to  leee open  ila acrepjtanee <Mr xi^Jeo* 
iiin  ie  kmOtC  Tbe  repreaentatiTca  of  tbe  leogoe  declined  tbe  propoaitioo.  Tb^  ob- 
jMted  to  bsTittg  tbe  macten  dictate  to  tbem  buw  tbe  qneataon  aboold  be  decided,  and 
bere  in  my  opinion  tbey  abowcd  a  want  of  conddence  in  (be  leanlt  of  a  eecret  vote. 
To  aaj  tbat  tbey  were  ao  exccaaively  icneitiTe  and  independent  aa  to  lefoae  a  good 
ition,  almply  bccaoae  it  came  from  tbe  mintrrii  wonU  be  to  do  tbem  an  in- 


eeopoait 
jMfewe. 


On  tbe  2d  of  Angnat,  tbe  compiomiae  wbkb  tbe  wrwtfw  deaiied  to  anbmti  to  a  voto 
by  ballot  by  tbe  men  became  known  tbroogb  tbe  Bcdinm  of  lacge  pneteii  pot  in  con- 
■picoooa  plaeea  aboat  tbe  town :  after  atating  amoog  otber  tbinga  tbat  tbetr  worke 
wooid  be  ^  opened  at  tbe  nanal  boon  ix  tbe  re-engagement  of  tbdr  men."  On  tba 
i^Uowing  morning  tbe^  proceeded  to  gire  tbe  miee  to  be  obecrred  by  tboee  wbo  woold 
neome  labor,  from  wbicb  I  extract  the  following: 

**  Working-boora  inaide :  Tbe  working-boors  to  be  fifty-eercn  per  week«  arranged  as 
fliay  be  agreed  on  between  tbe  employers  and  workmen. 

**  Working-bonra  ootside :  Time  actnally  at  tbe  work  or  on  board  abtp  only  tobeieok- 
eoed.  A  fixed  time-allowance  to  be  added  ior  travelings  ao  as  to  make  tbe  total  boura 
eqoal  ^o  abop-boora. 

**  Allowancee  and  traveliDg  expenses  to  reniain  aa  at  present. 

"  Overtime :  All  time  over  and  above  fifty-seven  boora  per  week  to  be  rained  at  rate 
and  a  qoarter,  except  in  caae  of  workmen  required  to  work  all  day,  and  tbe  wbole  or 
a  portion  of  tbe  socceedinf  nisbt,  wbo  will  be  paid  at  tbe  rato  of  time  and  a  biJf  for 
tbe  time  worked  after  10  aclock. 

^  All  work  on  Sunday  to  be  considered  special,  and  tbe  boora  irorked  to  be  ralaed 
aa  at  preaent,  with  usnal  meal-hoara.*^ 

Tbe  oompromise  met  witb  decided  opposition  from  tbe  leagne,  and  entirely  failed  in 
itaol]ject. 

The  masters,  still  determined  to  combat  the  nine-hours  movement  to  tbe  eod,  began 
to  look  elsewbc^re  for  tbe  labor  denied  them  at  home.  Agents  were  sent  to  tbe  maon- 
laetoring  towns  in  this  country,  and  to  tbe  continent,  to  employ  engineers  for  tbe 
Tarions  worka^  A  counter-plot  was  set  on  foot  by  tbe  league.  The  yariooa  trades 
■oeietiea  tbroogbont  the  country  were  requested  to  foil  tbe*  efforts  of  tbe  maatera.  An 
agent  waa  sent  to  Belgium  to  make  known  to  the  workmen  of  that  country  tbe  nature 
of  tbe  struggle  going  on  between  capital  and  labor  on  tbe  Tyne.  Tbe  strifo  now 
became  bitter  ana  relentless.  The  masters  appealed  to  employers  of  labor  throughout 
Great  Britain  for  material  aid  toward  resisting  the  demands  of  tbe  men.  Tbe  league  bad 
already  canvassed  tbe  couutr>'  for  assistance  toward  maintaining  tbe  struggle,  wbicb 
by  this  time  waa  generally  acknowledged  to  be  of  national  importance. 

The  month  of  August  was  spent  by  tbe  contending  parties  in  prosecuting  their  re- 
spective plans,  witb  a  view  of  obtaining  the  victory. 

By  this  time  tbe  efforts  uf  tbe  employers  to  import  labor  was  bearing  firuit.  -  From 
tbe  letter  of  Sir  William  Armstrong  to  tbe  London  Times,  dated  September  12, 1  find 
tbat  the  total  number  of  workmen  introduced  to  this  district  from  England,  Scot- 
land, and  tbe  continent  amounted  to  1,917,  to  which  is  added  1,375,  who  either  never 
left  their  work,  had  been  hired  on  the  spot,  or  had  returned  to  their  engagements, 
making  in  all  3,000  bauds. 

It  is  but  fair  to  state,  however,  tbat  this  exhibit  is  qualified  by  Mr.  Burnett,  tbe 
president  of  tbe  league,  who  says  that  the  1,375  hands  who  bad  either  continued  at 
work,  had  been  engaged  in  the  district,  or  had  been  imported  from  without,  can  only  be 
made  up  by  including  clerks)  draughtsmen,  and  foremen,  a  class  which  formed  a  very 
ereat  proportion  of  those  then  at  work,  especially  in  the  establisbment  of  Sir  William 
Armstrong  and  partners. 

Tbe  mission  of  Mr.  Cohn,  the  agent  of  the  league  on  the  continent,  was  destined  to 
be  sbort-lived.  The  authorities  interfered,  and  he  was  permitted  to  return  to  London. 
Bat  his  failure  abroad  only  stimulated  him  to  extra  exertions  at  home,  and  by  bis  persua- 
sWe  eloquence  he  induced  many  of  the  Oermans,  Norwegians,  and  Belgians  to  return  to 
their  native  land.  The  masters,  through  their  agent,  had  entered  into  a  contract  witb 
the  forei^ers  for  a  service  of  six  months.  It  was  therefore  necessary  that  every  pre- 
caution snould  be  taken  to  conceal  all  movements  preparatory  to  their  departure  from 
the  masters  and 'police,  for  by  this  act  they  were  violating  their  contracts  and  were 
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ftmeDable  to  tbe  law.    In  their  endcavora  to  mn  the  hlocka^le  toe  strangers  left  their 
tronks  Uobind  them,  many  haviiif^  proviouBlj  pnttbemfieivee  inside  of  do  Ie«a  than  flvo^ 
flbirts  and  threo  pairs  of  trowaer^.    They  iitfually  decani pt^d  under  cover  of  daiknesM 
and  were  piloted  to  nteamers  about  to  Bail  by  guLdcB  from  tbo  league,  their  paasag^J 
l>eing  alr(?ady  providctl  for. 

During  the  months  of  Aagust  and  September  tbe  masters  brought  actions  at  law 
agninat  a  lar^e  number  of  men  for  breach  of  coDiracts^  and  against  a  few  for  aaaaall, 
taxd  kindrtKl  complaints,  I  must  be  permitted  to  add  tbat  actions  for  assault  and  dias 
orderly  conduct  were  of  a  trivial  tiature  and  rare  of  occurrence.  Indeed,  the  inea  on  ' 
strike  acquitted  themselves  throughout  the  prolonged  struggle  in  an  orderly,  peaceful. 
mnd  highly  creel  liable  tuauner,  and  tbia  while  their  places  at  tbe  lathe  and  ibe  anvil 
were  being  filled  by  strangers,  while  the  pale  cheek  of  the  wife  and  tbe  pitiful  crie«  of 
tbe  child  made  tbe  heart  bleed,  wbile  the  arm  that  could  relieve  them  waa  doomed  for 
atimetohang  paralyzed  by  tbe  workmau^s  Hide. 

I  felt  that  the  employers  would  be  among  the  first  to  come  forward  and  indorse  the 
Terdict  I  have  pronounced. 

If  euoh  injurious  meaaurea  aa  strikes  are  again  resorted  to  in  this  and  other  countries, 
may  the  noble  example  of  the  Keweastle  englneera  for  law  and  fur  order  bo  emulated 
And  imitated  everywhere. 

Late  iu  September  the  following  proposition  was  submitted  by  the  league  to  the 
masters,  through  tbe  agency  of  Mr.  Mundellai  M.  P»,  who  bad  eome  to  Newcastle  to 
OODtribnte  his  iuHueuce  toward  bringing  a  loDg-standing  di^culty  to  a  close: 

**  If  our  employers  will  eoncede  tbe  three  hours  per  week  reduction  in  our  working- 
time,  which  is  now  in  dispute  between  us,  we,  on  our  part,  will  consent  to  a  reduction 
lo  our  wages,  tbe  amonnt  of  the  reduction  to  be  settled  either  on  mutual  agreement 
between  ourselves  and  employers  or  by  arbitration." 

After  careful  consideration^  the  meu'a  ofler  was  declined,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  Sir  William  Armstrong's  letter  to  Mr.  MundeUa,  dated  Septem<-1 
ber  mi         '  1 

'*  Our  proposal  is  that  the  question  should  bo  compromised  by  tbe  acceptance  on  the" 
part  of  the  men  of  two  hours  out  of  the  iive  demanded^  and  that  in  lieu  of  tbe  remain- 
ing three  hours  they  should  take  a  proportionate  increase  of  wages.  The  condition  of 
irtv>te  JQstJties,  as  we  have  always  admitted,  an  advance  of  wages,  so  that  tbo  proposed 
advauce,  unlike  the  proposed  reduction,  does  not  conflict  with  the  laws  of  supply  and 
demand*  This  increase  of  pay  would  amount  to  5  pt^r  ceut>,  and  would  apply  to 
every  kind  of  skilled  labor;  adding  tbe  value  of  the  two  hours  conceded  in  time^  it 
woald  represent  a  total  advance  of  8|  per  cent,  on  the  wages  current  when  tbe  strike 

It  will  be  observed  that  Mr.  Mundella's  mission  proved  ineffectual^  as  bad  the  efforts 

f  tbofw  who  had  preceded  bim  as  mediators  between  the  contending  parties. 

I  At  this  time  the  weekly  distribution  of  money  amounted  to  12».  i>er  man  and  a  sbil- 

tog  extra  for  each  child  ;  and  although  tbat  sum  falls  Uir  short  of  being  adc<|uato  to  j 

the  requirements  of  a  man  who  has  a  wife  and  cliililren  dependent  on  him  for  snpportjl 

it  shows  that  the  tinanc'al  position  of  those  on  strike  had  been  gradually  improving' 

aioee  the  tirst  general  allotment  of  Is,  9d,  per  man  was  made  in  tbe  early  part  of  June. 

While  tbe  praiseworthy  efforts  of  Mr.  Mundella  were  still  fresh  upon  tbo  minds  of 
those  concerned,  Mr,  Joseph  Cowen,  proprietor  of  the  Newcastle  Chronicle,  and  Mr. 
K.  P.  Phil i peon,  town  clerk,  gentlemen  held  in  high  esteem  by  their  townsmen,  met  in 
eecret  conclave  ou  the  morumg  of  October  5,  and  drew  up  the  following  articles,  with 
fervent  hopes  that  they  would  be  favorably  received  by  tbe  disputants: 

''Suppose  the  em  ploy  ern  were  to  concede  the  fifty-four  hours  per  week,  tbe  men 
iroald  agree  to  work  overtime  when  and  to  the  extent  required  by  the  employers. 

**  The  wagers,  both  as  to  ordinary  wages  and  as  to  overtime^  to  remain  the  some  iu 
the  different  factories  as  exi*»ted  prior  to  the  strike. 

**  The  wages  to  be  reckoned  by  the  hour  and  quarter  hour,  and  paid  weekly  at  12.15 
p.  m.  ou  Saturday. 

'*  The  atrreeraeut  to  be  for  twelve  months,  with  power  to  either  party  to  determine  it 
at  the  end  of  six  months  by  giving  one  month's  provioua  notice. 

"  The  men  to  go  to  work  ou  the  arrangement  now  existing  in  the  shops,  (57  hours,) 
mod  he  now  terms  (54  hours)  to  take  date  from  January  1,  1J=;72." 

The  foregoing  terms  were  submitted  to  the  issociated  masters  by  Mr.  Philipson,  and 
to  m  delegated  meeting  of  tbe  Nine  Hours  L#eague  by  Mr.  Cowen,  on  the  evening  of  the 
auae  day,  and  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  entire  community  the  terms  were  accepted  , 
\^  both  parties.    Matters  of  detail  were  speedily  arranged,  and  ou  Thursday  moniiDg|l 
October  l3l»  after  a  strike  of  twenty  weeks,  the  men  returned  to  their  labor  with  €*" 
tlo  Insad,  to  gladden  the  hearts  of  forty  thousand  souls. 
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THE  STORY  OF  A  FEW  8TItIKB8. 
[The  Ibllowiog  utidle  is  from  the  Cliioago  TriboDe.! 

The  Hon.  A.  8.  Bolles,  in  his  Jnst  published  ''  Chapters  on  Political  Eoonomy,"  quotes 
fimrn  Thornton's  **  Labor  ^  and  Ward's  "  Workmen  and  Wa^es  '^  the  fi^nies  of  the  cost  of 
some  famous  strikes  to  the  strikers.  We  reproduce  them  &om  nis  book»aiid  add 
others: 

In  1829,  the  Manchester  spinners  struck.  They  lost  91,250,000  in  warn  befbie  the 
dispute  was  at  an  end.  The  next  year  their  brethren  at  Aahton  and  Stalevbiidge  fol- 
lowed their  examnle  in  striking  and  in  losing  $1,250,000.  In  1833,  the  builders  (S  Han- 
Chester  forfeited  $360,000  by  Toluntary  idleness.  In  1836,  the  spinners  of  Preflflton  threw 
away  $286,000.  Eighteen  years  afterward,  their  successors,  17,000  strong,  dowly 
Btanred  through  thirty-six  weeks  and  paid  $2,100,000  for  the  privilege.  In  1863,  the 
Eng^sh  iron-workers  lost  $215,000  by  a  strike.  Such  losses  marked,  too,  the  ttrikea  of 
the  London  builders  in  1860  and  tailors  in.  1868,  and  the  northern  iron-workers  in  186^ 
The  strike  of  the  Belfast  linen-weavers,  which  was  ended  a  few  weeks  since  by  the 
mediation  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  cost  tiie  opera- 
tiveft  $1,000,000.  The  recent  strike  of  the  shoemakers  of  Chicago  cost  theai  a  much 
larger  sum  than  they  needed  as  a  capital  for  a  co-operative  shop  of  their  own.  After 
they  had  wasted  the  first  sum,  they  tried  in  vain  to  raise  the  second. 

We  might  add  instance  to  instance  to  prove  the  enormous  cost  of  strikes  to  the 
workingman.  Eyen  when  they  succeed,  the  result  rarely,  if  ever,  pays  for  the  money 
unproductively  sjyent.  When  they  do  not,  the  money  is  of  course  a  dead  loss.  It  u 
absurd  that  workingmen,  in  the  lace  of  such  facts,  should  persist  in  using  this  two- 
edged  weapon  against  their  employers.  In  England.  Messrs.  Mundella's  and  Kettle^a 
boards  of  arbitration,  and  the  introduction  of  industrial  partnerships  between  maatera 
and  men,  have  done  much  to  prevent  strikes.  In  France,  the  state  long  since  estab- 
lished courts  of  arbitration  for  the  settlement  of  labor  quarrels.  They  are  compoaed 
of  six  membeib,  chosen  by  employers  and  employed,  and  a  president  and  vioe-preet- 
dent,  who  must  belong  to  neither  class.  Mr.  Thomas  Brassey,  in  his  "Work  and 
Wagiee,''  si^s  of  these  courts :  "  The  result  in  95  out  of  100  cases  brought  before  these 
teibunals  is  a  reconciliation  between  the  partieer:  and,  though  appeals  we  permitted 
to  the  superior  courts  of  law,  they  are  rarely  maae.  In  1870, 28,000  disputes  had  been 
heard,  of^  which  no  less  than  26,800  were  satisfactorily  settled.^' 

CO-OPERATION. 

That  a  strike,  so  long  as  it  is  aDaccompanied  by  violence  or  intimida- 
tion toward  sach  as  do  not  volantarily  engage  in  it,  is  a  means  which, 
workmen  may  legitimately  use  in  their  eflforts  to  advance  their  intereBts, 
Hiast^  of  course,  be  freely  admitted.  But  that  it  is  a  most  costly  and 
bvrtfnl  method  of  settling  trade-disputes  is  a  fact  which  workingmen 
themselves  have  now  very  generally  learned  by  sad  experience.  The 
chairman  of  the  trades  union  congress  of  the  United  Kingdom,  held  at 
Liverpool  in  January,  1875,  in  his  opening  address  refeired  to  strikes 
as  a  mode  of  settling  differences  with  employers  which  ought  to  be 
avoided  by  all  practicable  means,  and  resorted  to  only  in  the  most  ex- 
treme cases ;  and  the  same  opinion,  after  being  repeatedly  indicated  In 
the  speeches  of  leading  delegates,  was  sul>stantialJy  embodied  in  a  reso- 
lution adopted  by  the  assembly  itself,  in  which  fully  8(K),(M)0  of  the 
trades-unionists  of  the  British  Isles  were  represented.  As  a  natural 
aequence  to  a  resolution  of  this  character  was  another,  recommending 
tile  adoption  of  that  system  which  is  designed  to  reconcile  the  now  con- 
flicting interests  of  capital  and  lalxH*  by  uniting  the  two  in  tiie  same 
hands,  namely,  the  system  of  co-operation,  and  expressing  a  cordial  de- 
aire  to  act  in  harmony  with  the  co-operators  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
Similar  sentiments  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  documents  issued  by  tiie 
leading  trades-associations,  as  well  as  in  their  most  influential  newspaper 
organs ;  and  in  fact  the  system  of  co-operation  itself,  as  a  practical 
reality,  is  making  rapid  advancement  among  the  working-classes. 

As  long  ago  as  1832,  Mr.  Babbage  suggested  the  advantages  which 
workingmen  might  derive  from  co-operative  stores.     The  Bochdale 
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Pioneers  cotomeiiced  io  1843  the  enterprise  which  ha«  since  become  bo 
celebrated.  It  originated  in  the  attempt  of  some  flannel-weavers  to  ob- 
tain an  advance  in  wages,  failing  in  which  they  resolved  to  try  whether 
they  could  not  make  the  wages  they  were  receiving  procure  them  a. 
larger  share  of  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life  by  starting  a  store 
on  their  own  aecoont.  A  company  of  forty  persons  engaged,  at  a  rent 
of  £li}  per  annum,  **  th'  owd  weaver's  shop  ^  in  *^  Toad  Lane,"  in  wluch 
they  commenced  business  with  a  beggarly  stock  of  salt,  batter,  and  oat 
meal.  At  the  end  of  fourteen  years  they  were  doing  a  cash  busineas 
the  amount  of  £70,000  per  annum.  To  their  original  stores  they  have 
added  several  other  departments  of  trade,  and  have  now  a  good  library^ 
of  from  12,000  to  15,000  volumes. 

The  returns  farnished  to  the  registrars  of  friendly  societies  of  England 
and  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  respectively,  as  to  the  industnal  and 
provident  co-operative  societies  io  the  three  divisions  of  the  kingdom, 
at  the  close  of  1873,  show  the  following  results  : 


England  aind 
Walea. 


Scotland. 


Ireland. 


Nnmber  of  Bocieties ........*.. ....-_.. 

Number  of  membf  rs 

Namber  of  members  admitted  during  the 

year  1^73...- , 

Number  of  membere  withdrawn  during  the 

year  l^Z - 

Bb&T^c»pita),  amount  of,  at  end  of  the  year 

ia?3 .-•..- , 

Loan-capitflJ,  amount  of,  at  end  of  ttie  year 

1873 ..,„. 

Cash  paid  for  goodfi during  1673., .._.*  »,*_,, 

Cash  received  for  goods  during  1873.  _. 

ATorag^e  value  of  a  took  during  1873 

Total  ezpenaeB  during  li?73.-. 

IptereBt  on  abare,  loan,  tind  other  capital 

dnritj^  1873 . 

£tiltre  liflbilitieB  at  end  of  IfefTS 

BaMrve-ftiiid  at  end  of  1^73. 

Entire  ii8Mt«at  end  of  1H73 

Value  of  bmldiugs^  ^inres,  and  land ....... 

CApilal  invested  with  other  industrial  and 

provident  societiea .-.-..., 

Capital  Inveated  with  companies  incorpo- 
rated under  the  companies  act.. 

Diipoaable  net  profit  realized  from  all  ^nico« 

dulog  1873 - , 

Dlridend  declared  doe  to  members  doring 

1873 ,.- 

Bitideod  allowed  to  non -members  during 

1873 

Amonnt  fUlowed  for  educational  parpoees 

during  1373 -,, 


79(1 
340,900 

70»360 

31.026 

£3, 334, 104 

£431, 30S 

£13,344,780 

£13.651.1'^ 

£1,  439^137 

£541, 824 

£132.696 

£4,081,512 

£83, 149 

£4, 430.  334 

£1.361,110 

£337,811 

£n43»734 

£958.721 

£861,964 

£18,555 

£6,664 


IBS 
46,371 


£64,93S 

£50, 130 

£1,965,226 

£188,265 

£67,469 

£12,084 
£400,590 

£19,573 
£462.857 

£*J7,a69 

£32,591 

£5,315 

£150, 302 

£132,643 

£3»147 

£243 


6 
464 


£  1,44a 

£90 
£14,576 
£16,161 


£774 


kesi] 


J. 
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UNITED  KINGDOM  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 


In  tbe  foregoing  discnssion  of  the  labor  qaestion  as  it  is  presented  in 
the  history  of  the  earlier  centaries  of  modem  times,  as  well  as  in  the 
recent  past,  mnch  space  has  been  devoted  to  statements  and  iUostra- 
tions  which  have  been  drawn  from  the  experience  of  the  mother  coun- 
try. Tbe  fact  that  less  than  a  centnry  ago  the  greater  part  of  onr  pres- 
ent territory  constituted  provinces  of  Great  Britain,  previons  to  which 
the  mannfactnred  goods  consumed  in  the  colonies  were  chiefly  produced 
in  England,  and  the  further  fact  that  during  the  past  ninety-nine  years 
the  mills  and  faiictories  of  Great  Britain  have  supplied  us  with  products 
the  annual  value  of  which  has,  of  late  years,  reached  hundreds  of  mU- 
lions  of  dollars,  render  all  the  data  which  relate  to  this  subject  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  us.  No  apology  is  therefore  offered  for  the  space 
devoted  to  the  history  of  labor  in  Great  Britain  and  the  modifications 
which  law  and  custom  have  from  time  to  time  effected  in  the  condition 
of  the  laboringclasscs. 

VOLUME  OF  TRADE  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Before  proceeding  to  a  consideration  of  the  present  cost  and  condition 
of  labor  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  following  tables  showing  the  vol- 
ume of  the  trade  between  the  two  countries  are  presented:  Table  I 
exhibits  the  kinds  and  values  of  British  merchandise  which  found  a 
market  in  the  United  States  during  the  fiscal  year  1874 ;  Table  II,  the 
aggregate  annual  value  of  the  imports  from  England,  Ireland,  and  Scot- 
land, respectively,  during  the  fifty-four  years  ended  June  30,  1874; 
and  Table  111,  the  value  of  provisions,  breadstuffs,  and  raw  products 
which  were  exported  to  those  countries  during  the  past  year. 

IMPORTS  FEOM  THE  UNFTED  KINGDOM. 

L—Table  showing  the  value  of  the  principal  articlee  imported  into  the  United  States  from  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  and  Ireland,  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  '30, 1874. 


Aitiolefl. 


Sngland. 


Scotland. 


Irel^oid. 


B«er,  ale,  porter,  fte 

Boolu,  pamphlete,  Ac 

BattonaofaUkinda 

Chloride  of  lime 

ClothlDg 

Coal,  bitQmlnoiu , 

Copper  and  maooikctarea  of 

Cordage,  &o 

Cotton,  manoiaotaTea  of , 

Bartben,  atone,  and  china  ware. 

Faoejffoods 

Flax,  mannfactorea  of 

Glaaa  and  elasa- ware , 

Hair,  unman  afaotnred 

Hidea  And  akina 

Hemp^  maaafaotaree  of. 

India  rubber,  manuCkctorea  of. . . 


Ii,«n.6n 

l,M9,dS8 

657,776 

991.458 

510. 99i 

837,379 

124.  d73 

88,337 

16. 534.811 

3, 779, 707 

939.614 

18,037.185 

1, 680. 061 

149,550 

3,779,465 

96.733 

596,  OsU) 


•179,885 

139,956 

8^678 

86,760 

6.798 

146,806 

10 

933 

S.  918, 811 

40,807 

45^&)ft 

3, 775, 718 

7,585 

878 


•101;  834 
306 


•6 


11,018 
964 


Iiooandateel: 

Pig-iron 

Bar-iron , 

Boiler,  hoop,  aoroll,  and  abeetiron 

Bailaof  iron 

of  ateel 

Old  and  acrap  iron 

Hardware  and  oatlery 

Steel  ingota,  bora,  &o 

Ilnyarma 

Kaohinery 

Other  mannfaotorea,  not  elaewhere  apeoiflad. . 

Total  of  iron  and  ateel 


1,380.014 
1,008.486 

667. 178 

986.559 
8, 104, 377 

883,5*21 
8,063,788 
8,865^470 

580,451 
1,187,585 
5, 318;  518 


947,978 


58.746 


8,150 

i.'iii'sci 


460 

5,348 

8,366 

109,543 

86,978 


104,458 


84,873,806 


8,868,378 


166,109 


Jcite.  maDQfactnrtn  of. .. 

Ijc^lter  and  rDAnnfaottirfti  of, 

IfArble  suiii  nUtne  iiiid  man  of vo  tores  of. 

JdetaU  (Lud  tuonultLLares  of 

Piiitiu. 

Paper  owterinla 

PittKiriuiil  niauufxictareB  of..,*..« 

l5Uk,tDMi»aftictarv0  or 

Sooamiilaaltaur 

Stmir,  maaornotarMi  of 

Tin  iu  pt^  bnrs,  or  bloolu 

Ttn^  tdaualkcLureti  «if. 

Wc*ul,  iTiiiuaraclurf]|  of 

ZiDCt  ^.,  maaiifAclfixca  of. 


|l,564,U9 

2, 199,  S85 

165,877 

485^664 

702,  343 

1.  «6»,  197 

@nj31 

6.3l3.»4l 

5^938,157 

307,579 

1, 857, 167 

13,014,701 

39,917,030 

187, 674 


1443,865 
3.770 

1319 

337,808 
10^17^ 
7.175 

390 
63 

64,  107 

H60i 

11,014 
37,30^ 

609 

t» 

i588 

6,000 

SD5.0B6 

13,618 

a.  485 

II.— raWe  ahowifig  ike  valuo  0/ imporU of  metchnndioefrom  Efigtmfd,  Swtlandjand  IreUtttdf 
duriitg  the  fjly-faur  Jisml  yecra  ended  June  'SO,  1B21  to  1^74,  indunve. 


Fiscal  yeor  eodod— 


Bcpfistnber  tW,  1821 . 


r;w,  id40.., 

%»pUmh*t'JQ,\Ml 

ief»t«CDlMr  30, 1842. , 

H  me  iDOtiibt  endioR  Jane  30, 1843. 

fao»30«l)i44 

fiuio30.l8«5..,. 

ratioao,  li*4C..-. , 

fnovSlO.  IH7. 

Iiui«30l.  IMfl 

IttBolO,  1849 , 

f  ui>«»30. 1^50 

ImieaO,  IBijl 

luaeao,  lB5i „,. 

MuiMda,  1853. 

loaodO.  1IEI54 .«.«...... 

ftiu«30.tii5S.. 

Iimeao.  liAe 

fnU03Q,  1857... ^, 

fiiOeSO,  IBM 

J«De30,  l«59 ,.., 

Ion© 30.  I860........ :. 

louc^kl,  laci 

f  ar*o  M,  lHi3 ..*„ „ 

|.>r    ..     n.      IM,^ ^_^ , 

G4 , 

''*"''        *...«.....•...■•..• 

i«..vw.,    ieW. 

jBB»«<k.ttm 

IStl9»^  I«I8 

rfti»»3(».  rao... 

Ibdo30,  laro ..,.„ 

JnzwSO.  18T1.... 

JoncaOJfiTS , 

Jonft^M).  lifra,,.... 

^xuiaSJ,  1874 


ImporU  of  mcTiibandtfie  inta  the  United 
SUU>8  (lotb — 


EBglAQd. 


139,535,333 
3^008,936 
St$,OlB.  448 
20,  50tf.  75i^ 
34.188,632 

S8a»5aa.TJa 

30.  4ia.  Ifi7 

S3,  H5a,  037 

82,61^,800 

4l,7il.49:i 

34.7«4.9'J3 

34,784,927 

38.760,434 

57,763,551 

73,438,793 

40,449,458 

35,183,511 

63,443,624 

3^,410,897 

45^  l#9.  in 

33,340,5^ 

11,835,404 

40,  'M4, 123 

44,  507, 031 

43.3til,4-l9 

64.975,5.'?3 

57,640,550 

56, 146.63n 

71,54)1.705 

69,513,571 

80,641,375 

195,489.433 

140^303,577 

10^398,8^ 

ll7,«83i,773 

119,404,475 

B3,090,9BO 

117, 085. 586 

139,969,411 

101,743,55(3 

*74,75»,710 

*113,898,901 

*IIS,  '204,  433 

83.240  527 

196.356,036 

165, 163.  468 

195, 199,  809 

151,931,801 

lH«4.e90 

309,075.220 

333,913,399 

9^517.631 

16^644133 


Sootlnad. 


11,220.099 

l,8au,9)« 

1,083.133 

1,025,090 

1,8^29.464 

1,096.773 

1,083,101 

1,694,030 

1,094.915 

1,389,841 

1,977.830 

1,580,813 

1,725,136 

1,308,130 

1.023,848 

9,373,539 

1«  184. 410 

54)4,665 

950.  ISl 

591.927 

84J*.  575 

655,050 

198,846 

597.939 

708,187 

1.930,086 

I.  837,  OH 

1,650,484 

1,950,330 

9.746,670 

9,699,710 

9,355.947 

4,337,990 

5^890,460 

3,954,5^ 

4.131,506 

7,916,111 

5, 1U0,767 

7,079,905 

4. 607,  m 

9^983,534 


1, 881,  206 
5, 815,  338 
7, 157. 869 
6,795,605 
7,446,251 
7, 444.  304 
11,459,688 
14,341,579 
14,344,770 


Ifek&d. 


1683,471 

eOO,  044 

543,  313 

431.637 

619,379 

673,95)4 

550.199 

711,041 

369,511 

381,333 

961,564 

491,  891 

iT.i,  169 

974, 719 

549^890 

508^356 

131.776 

75.169 

150,689 

98^349 

81.991 

109.  TOD 

43,535 

88,084 

104,857 

85^774 

500,340 

9Pfll878 

am  791 

W3,783 
«t5i«38 
159,533 
153^118 

999. 33S 
159;  993 
89.039 
113, 453 

115, 9c« 
758.  547 
933,  7S6 
190.634 


60,634 

74.386 
77,580 
87.109 
911,963 
947,4»75 
940,463 
487,430 
435.814 
1.030,999 


'  IxmI  tiding  Scotland  aod  ti«Uad. 
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EXPOBTS  TO  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 


m.— Table  ihflwing  ihe  exoorU  ofcommoditie$,  ihe  growth  or  produce  of  ike  United  Statee,  to 
England,  SootUmd,  and  Ireland,  duHng  thofiecal  year  ended  June  90,  1874. 

CovmodiUes. 

Domeatio  ezporU  froM  tha  Uailad  Slatea 

•Rngi^H 

Scotland. 

MUM. 

Bnadstofb: 

i;7]ieat 

♦43.186.558 
8.818^064 

7,4«,iao 

386^093 

•is;  9631589 

988,  »45 

1«,«67,907 

16,666 

'Wll4Mit-fl<Wf   ...,x,......T.--T-,,T..,»rT-.T »-,-T,».», 

Indiao  oom • .....*.' 

All  other 

Total 

59,808,769 

10,83«»538 

36,873,347 

Coiton,i«w 

136,953,187 
846,144 
3, 474, 769 
3.683,174 
1.110,083 
3,684,465 

3, 500. 376 

1, 076, 640 

355,814 

564,846 

3,855.303 

Hair,  nnmaiiufiMtanMl ........t,.-,... ^^ -r. ...... 

Hidea,ltir8,aiidfiir^i]ia 

Leather 

Karal  storea 

181, 184 
309,006 

39,960 
86a  080 

134,881 

Oil-cake .• 

43,485 
1.788^535 

OU: 

Coa),  (emde  and  refined) 

Ore.    U'flrentifWOna.l ^^rwrr  ,^w-wr -rr -r^...... 

............ 

ProTiaioDs: 

83,888,544 

1,773,483 

818.778 

9,139,370 

590,061 

3,119,995 

404,114 

1,600,633 

61, 753 

3,84Sv963 

368,400 

85^413 

1,083,708 

Beef 

400 

Batter .* 

Cbeeae   

Fiah  (Dickled  and  drv) 

860,976 

57,817 

179, 8W 

8;  040 

Pork  .'.T •.... 

435 

All  other ,,,-„,,.,,,,,-,„„.. 

Total 

30,180.030 

5,805,619 

835 

Seeda 

837,186 
1,338,046 

388,071 
3, 613, 703 

7.607,530 
1,851,508 
3,573.866 
665,793 
6,033,196 

85^569 

61,819 

146,819 

1,010,889 

755. 4SI 
18;  738 

756,919 
50,196 

839, 8M 

4,906 
440,554 

Rnirita  of  tnrnAntinA 

Ta&ow 

4,806 

Tobacco: 

Leaf 

ICanafaotared 

9, 589 

Timbeir  lumber  Ace  ..... .          ^^ 

959,509 

Otinv  nnmannfiiotored  articlea ...>r*««r...... 

Otiier  mannfactnred  articlea  ...........t..t ...r.r^.^r.r 

56,875 

Total * 

376,333,833 

81,180,561 

43^869,655 

NOTB.— The 


n.— The  anregate  qnantitlea  of  the  principal  artiolea  exported  to  the  United  Kincdmn  In 
aa  follows rRaw cotton,  903,571,778 poondst  wheat,  51,833,878  bnebele;  wheat-floor,  1,768,964 


1874 
were  aa  follows:  Raw  cotton,  903,571,778 poondst  wheat,  51,883,378  bosbele ;  wtieat-floor,  1,703,964  bar- 
rela;  bacon  and  haasa,  863,733,419  poonds;  beef,  33,731,364  poonda;  pork,  80,099,896  poosda;  elieeae, 
78,553,976  pounds. 

The  above  table  not  only  shows  the  value  of  the  cotton,  bat  of  the 
grain,  timber,  naval  stores,  and  other  crude  products  of  our  fields  and 
forests,  and  of  animal  products,  which  find  a  market  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  greater  part  of  these  may  be  classed  as  the  raw  mate- 
rials of  English  manufactures,  for  the  breadstuffs  and  provisions,  as  well 
as  the  cotton,  the  leather,  the  timber,  and  the  leaf^tobacco,  really  be- 
oome  the  elements  of  manufsictured  products. 

Whether  the  material  interests  of  the  country  would  be  better  pro- 
moted by  consuming  at  home  a  large  portion  of  the  food  now  exported 
and  devoting  it  to  the  conversion  of  crude  products  into  manufactured 
goods,  is  a  question  which  will  receive  no  consideration  in  these  pages. 
Here,  as  elsewhere  in  this  volume,  the  author  contents  himself  with  the 
presentation  of  facts,  and  declines  entering  upon  the  discussion  of  ques- 
tions respecting  which  there  are  wide  divergences  of  opinion. 


STRIKES   IN   ENGLAND. 
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IMMIGBATION  FEOM  THE  UNITED  KINGDOHp 


In  view  of  tbe  fact  that  tlie  inbabitatits  of  tbe  colonies  wbieh  now 
compose  tbe  United  States  were,  at  the  time  of  tbe  change  of  govern- 
meot,  cbioHy  of  British  birth  or  descent,  it  la  not  surprising  that  of  the 
5,307,229  persons  of  foreign  birth  who  formed  part  of  our  population 
in  1870,  no  less  than  3,119,705  were  bora  in  the  United  ILingdouj  and  io 
the  British  Kortb  American  possessions. 

The  immigration  into  this  country  from  the  British  Islands  during  the 
fifty-four  years,  from  1820  to  1874,  is  exhibited  in  the  following  table : 

Siakmeni  thowirtff  the  total  immigraiion  »«/<»  the  UniM  Siate*/row  Grmt  Britain  and  Irdani 
during  the  fifijf'/our  anA  a  hay^fenrB  ended  December  31, 1374. 


r^Httdo. 


Enclnad  and 

of  Miiu,  and 
Cbanoalld- 
iiQdfl. 


SootljU34. 


Ir«lAnd. 


Great 


TuCol. 


laSO  tn  1B90,  iQclnalre, 

IBII  to  tSM.  lucluatve, 
IflSl  to  ISflO,  iiicltuiiTS,. 
tSBl  to  1870,  tDclaaiv«. . 
Cal«Ddar  j«ar  l^Tl  .... 
Calendar  yea^r  \bl2 ..,. 
Caleodar  year  lt573  . . ,. 
CAlotidftr  j'eAr  tb74  . . . , 


1C.007 
7,790 

S3. 444 
»18,0S7 

73,57» 
•iO,  4V9 
43,909 


3,180 
S,«6T 
8,719 

3fl,T33 
111,135 

1:1,008 

a,Tfi5 


27.106 
SI),  1^6 
ld9^3:iV2 
746,740 
49fii,9ti9 
61,403 

75,  die 

47,668 


35.534 
943, 54U 
748, 3<W 
S»7,579 
356,247 
7,814 


81,621 
1.047. 76? -J 

i,3a8,r* 

1, 106,  S 
143,93tl 

157.  goft  1 

159.35ft] 
100.41" 


779,  IW  133, 0S6       1. 718^005       1,799,679         4,4l9,4fl» 


"  NaiiQUoIUy  UQt  atated  i  suppg^od  to  bo  ckiutly  from  Irtliuidi 

Owing  to  the  defective  retnrna  of  the  nationalities  of  immigrants 
prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  tbe  coiin tries  of  | 
nativity  of  large  numbers  who  came  from  the  British  Isles  were  not  set] 
forth  in  the  returnsj  but  their  i>lace  of  birth  designated  as  "Great] 
Britain^^'  as  will  appear  by  reference  to  the  tiftb  column  of  the  above 
table.    From  a  careful  analysis  of  some  ot  tbe  original  papers,  an  ap- 
proximate estimate  haa  been  made  of  the  proportion  of  persons  of  Irish 
nativity  who  are  included  in  tbe  namber  of  those  "not  stated/'  which, 
in  addition  to  tbe  1,718,095  Irish  immigrants  given  in  the  table,  shows 
that  of  the  4,4194^9  arriving  from  the  British  Isles  in  a  little  over  half 
a  century,  upward  of  2,950,000,  or  two-thirds,  were  natives  of  Ireland, 

Of  tbe  large  foreign  element  in  tbe  city  of  New  York,  emoanting  to 
no  less  than  419,004  in  the  census-year  1S70,  the  natives  of  Ireland  were 
201,999,  a  number  almost  equal  to  the  whole  population  of  Dublin,  which, 
in  1871,  was  240,326.  Indeed,  if  the  Irish  in  Jersey  City,  Brookljrn. 
and  other  adjoining  cities,  which  really  form  a  part  of  the  commercial 
metropolis  of  America,  be  included,  the  number  would  fully  equal,  if 
not  exceed,  tbe  aggregate  population  of  Ireland's  chief  city, 

16  L 
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L— KATES  OF  WAGES  IN  THE  UOTTBD  KINGDOM. 


Before  presenting  the  tables  showing  the  earnings  of  factory-opera- 
tives in  various  manafactnring  towns  of  the  United  Kingdonii  tiie 
following  statement,  showing  the  rates  of  wages  paid  to  mechanioa  and 
other  sl^illed  workmen  in  the  metropolis,  is  submitted : 

SKIIXED  TRADES  IN  LONDON,  WEEKLY  WAGES  IN  1871. 

Statement  ehowing  the  etialliahed  rates  of  wages  ohfained  htf  members  of  the  rariaus  trodst- 
societies  of  the  metropolis,  in  summer  and  winteTf  compiled  under  the  supervision  qfAUagtr 
Hay  mil,  LL,  B. 


Trades. 

1 

BateofwBg»a. 

Summer. 

^nnter. 

• 
Bakers 

1387 
363 
8  47 
796 

8  47 
847 

(.)"* 

796 
799 

9  14 
484 
968 
968 
484 
805 
484 
796 

C          16* 

i          18* 

968 

796 

5  81 

990 

796 

14* 

16* 

14* 

18* 

796 

796 

C          16» 

I          M* 
9  14 

•$08 
4  84 

TtmikAt^fnalcerB  ....•.............................•..•■■••■••■••.•■•••■■• 

Boat>bailders 

7  98 

Book-bloders..... .............■.>.■••...........•............... 

TOS 

7  98 

Drami-flnok  flnisliiBrs   .................>•■....>..>•.■.•■.■«■■■•■■■«*■■■•. 

8  47 

Bra88*flDiAher8    ..........  ...r. .«...«.. r». «..«.«.. ..•*-l..**».**r. .*.-.«irr- 

B  47 

BriokUyen - 

8.386 
400 
500 
450 
4,740 
50 
SS 
320 

aoo 

16* 

IRmfth.mnkAra       ..    -.. 

"^« 

Gabinet-makera 

Cabinet-makers,  deal 

7  90 

Carpenters 

9  14 

Carvern  and  eildera  ......^..>^... 

4  04 

Coaoh-bnilders 

988 

Coaoh-makers 

9  68 

Coaob-omitbs 

19  58 

Goaob  trimmers  and  makers 

8  05 

Compositors 

3,550 

100 

3,878 

1,900 

83,539 

990 

30 

80 

7,379 

8  47 

Cork-cntters 

7^ 

Cordwoiners 

Curriers 

XngiDeers  .t...t 

16» 

16* 
19  10 

FreDcb-polishers 

7  96 

Hammermen 

5  81 

Tpop  fonnders and  mnld^rs ...t...... ...... ..r...- 

990 

liStter-press  printers 

796 

Painteiv,  bouse 

14* 

Pianoforte-makers 

400 

16* 

Plasterers 

14* 

Plumbers 

18* 

I^ressmen.  nrinters' 

60 
»5 

100 

17.193 

7  98 

Skinners  ..... 

7  96 

Bteam-encHno  makers. \ . . . . . 

16* 

18* 
789 

*Per  bour. 


t  Piecework. 


;  Uncertain. 
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AYERAGE  EARNINGS  OF  OPERATIVES. 

The  tables  in  the  following  thirty-six  pages,  which  were  not  personally 
obtained  by  the  author,  bat  derived  from  official  soarces,  exhibit  the 
earnings  of  work-people  in  the  various  industries  and  places  indicated 
daring  the  year  1871.  Indeed,  so  far  as  factory-labor  is  concerned,  the 
ligures  therein  given  express  with  approximate  accuracy  the  cost  but 
not  the  hoars  of  labor  which  now  obtain  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  object  of  the  following  statement  is  not  to  show  the  specific  rates 
of  wages  paid  to  certain  operatives,  but  the  average  earnings  of  operatives 
of  various  occupations  in  different  localities.  In  a  very  large  number 
of  occupations  the  hands  are  paid  by  the  piece  or  by  weight,  and  the 
actual  rate  of  wages  would  not  indicate  the  sum  an  operative  would 
take  home  with  him  at  the  end  of  the  week  as  the  price  of  his  labor. 
The  sums  stated  in  all  these  tables  are,  therefore,  the  average  sums 
earned  per  week,  whether  the  labor  be  paid  by  the  day  or  by  the  piece. 

COTTON  MANUFACTURES. 

In  a  fine-spinning  factory  at  Manchester  the  following  are  the  average 
weekly  earnings  of  the  operatives : 

Hand-mule  spinners,  small  mules* f  $10  89 

Hand-mule  spinners,  large  mules* 12  10 

Piecers,  women $2  18  to  2  42 

Piecers,  young  persons 1  57 

Piecers,  half  timers 60 

Card-grinders,  men 5  08 

Card-strippers 435 

Card-room  frames,  women 2  18  to  2  90 

Iiap-carriers,  girls . .  1  57 

Hand-reelers,  girls 2  77 

Mechanics 8  18 

Hours  of  work,  59  per  week. 

*  These  men  employed  from  3  to  6  piecen,  often  members  of  their  own  famUies. 
t  British  £  sterling  computed  at  |4. 84,  and  the  shilling  at  24  cents. 
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DOXTBUXG,  BLEACHING,  AND  DTKNO  COTTON  THREAD. 


Ocenpattonf. 


Ororiookon,  iiioii..««s« 

BloMbara.  mea 

Dyan  or  flnJahen,  men 
Cop'WindMV,  women. . . 

Dtrablert,  women 

Clearen,  women... .^. 

OUmmi 

Bnlera 

Hank-i 

Bojs  nnd  giiis  under  14 


Nottingbam. 


|4  35to 
4  35  to 
4  35.  to 
1  81  to 
1  93  to 
1  69  to 
942  to 
929  to 
S05  to 
96  to 


$6  05 
726 
968 
S42 
9  42 
905 
2  9U 
266 
2  42 
1  57 


PiOdey. 


$5  39 


1  93 


2  17 


Remark!. 


Adnlta. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Mon.— The  boon  of  work  are  lixty  per  week ;  the  wacee,  partly  piece-work,  partly  day-work. 
WOOLEN  MANUFACTUBE— SPINNING,  WEAVING,  ETC. 


Oeeapatlos. 

1 

1 

1 

^ 

i 

1 

It 

u 

1 

Xiaj«n  oo  for  ncrrbbltfra.  women  . ., 
Qprn  ■c'ttcfm  or  cl^mierfl^  mnti 

SllTAT'Diiiid'^n,  girli  -<*....,.*...... 

4  35  to   4  B4 

19  j» 
4  11 
SIT 
1  @8 

•2  17 

iiii" 

19  42 10 19  90 
459 

iiir 

psi 

Ooodeiuic^T'iQjifiilen, gtrli  ..,,.,...*.» 

2  49 
S4Sto   S9a 

3  63 

435to    556 

1  eg 

60  to       84 

fTinl  fhiiiilTi  WDmea.  ._..<,. .i^....^. 

^  14 
4  11 

Woolyerii  men «-_...««.....*...... 

1  69 

464 

S42to  387 

t  33 

IPIToakTBini  ftirftinflii^  hhd  .  ...-.^i.^.. 

Salf-MtlDf  DiDlr-minderH,  mm...... 

SelfHwtiEg  in[ile(tlo««nt  hoyi  and 

...... 

290 
1  £1 



--  — 

4  84 

4m 

3^ 
8  41 
338 

G  05 
503 
5^ 

5S0 
S4S 

5d@ 
3  14 

5  60 
736 
1  93 
67T 

l^tiiiitif  iti'^n  ati<l  At^kvni  ■  ■  ■  ■ ,.  n  ■  ■  ■  ■  ..t 

4  se  to  5  OS 

3  ^Uf   435 

5BQ 

6  1» 

5^ 

Waiperi'  ...<.*..*<.....,^ ■>..*.« 

338 

290to  4  35 

5  eotoll^  10 
9  4^  to    3  S7 
4  35to    55^ 

e  05  to    &  17 

62& 

3' si" 
4  N 

4  35 
4  11 

Piywff'lQoiB  tunen  men  .........i. 

5  00 

Fvwer-looiD  wvaTen^  wooaen  .^...* 

Wool-idrtertt,  men  ...,, .....--, 

9  00 
6<^ 

33S 

19  06  to  3  ^ 
S  3S  to  6  S9 

Pii111na*i¥iEil»Fitr  tn*ii  . .-^ 

4  B4  to  S  U9 

Wool  nod  plt^c^J-djeiii,  qiab  . . - . 

4  35 

dlotb-dreiMerf^  vi^,  ralien,  entt^n^ 
pr^iiMint  tflnicrera.  dniwen  ■■■*.. 

5  3a 
1  21 

sm 

4  84 

in 

2  17  to    S  ff» 

290 

1  93  t&  9  IT 

^hpMfi  nnd  ii^JlirnpAH    titmo         .^...^ 

3  ^ 
3  87 

4  35 

|f«chnnlcfl  Kud  |oli]en^  men  .......* 

653 

4  35  to  7  Se  ' 

6  59 

533 

6{)5to   730 

4»4 

145 

5  80  10  7  3ff 

1  45 

jobber* —„,,„.... -...** 

5  39  to   5  56 

esB 

€  53 

Note.— The  boon  of  work  are  lizty  per  week ;  the  wagea,  partly  piece* work,  partly  day-work. 
WOOLEN  MANUFACTUBE— CLOTH-DRESSING. 


O^tipation. 

Leeds. 

Remarka. 

Olffffen 

$5  96 

435 

556 

$2  49  to    5  56 

8  47 

8  47 

677 

796 

3  87  and  5  39 

7  96  to    6  47 

Do 

MarhlnffftfT ,...t,.,  ,. ,r-  ,-^,,...r--- - 

Maehlniata  Deroetual 

Paid  by  the  piece. 

Oloth-drawen 

Do. 

Haodltt'-Mttftn 

Do. 

Hand-raisen 

Foremen • 

Note.— The  houn  of  work  are  lixty  per  week ;  the  wagei,  partly  pieoe-work,  partly  day>work. 


AVERAGE  EARNINGS  OF  OPERATIVES. 

WOOLEN  ICAKUFACTURE—COMBING. 
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Occnpation. 

Bradford. 

Meebniot 

$6  29 
3  87 

Wool-waaben 

Gard-Jobben 

4  35 

Wareboiuemea 

4  11 

Gard-bandii 

2  43 

Oomb-tauDd* , 

2  M 

Mote. — The  hoars  of  work  are  aixty  per  week ;  the  wages,  partly  piece-work,  partly  day-work. 
WOOLEN  MANUFACTURE — CARPET-MAKING. 


Occapation. 


Glaigow. 


Kilmarnock. 


Dorham. 


Neighborhood 
of  LecdA. 


Asslitent  dyeri,  men 

Aniatant  dyers,  boys 

Hand-loom  weavers  and  beamors,  men.. 
Haod-loom  wenvers  and  beamers,  boys . 


Pattern-drawers,  men 

Pattern-drawers,  boys. 

Warehouse-workers,  tenters,  and  sewers,  men 

Warehonre-workers,  tenters,  and  sewers,  boys 

Warebonse-workers,  tenters,  and  sewers,  women  . . 

War«]ionse*worken,  tenters,  and  sewers,  girls 

Croppers,  entters,  and  cleaners,  men 

Croppers,  cotters,  and  cleaners,  boys 

Croppers,  catters,  and  cleaners,  women 

Croppers,  entters,  and  cleaners,  girls 

Winders  and  roelers,  women 

Winders  and  reelers,  girls 

Power-loom  weavers,  Bnusels  carpets,  men 

Power-loom  weavers,  Bmssels  carpets,  npprentloes 

Carding  and  spinning,  men 

Carding  and  spinning,  lads. 


$4  47 

1  53 
4  96 

1  93 
629 
605 

2  42 
532 
1  45 
235 
1  69 
4  59 

1  69 

2  17 

1  06 

2  17 
1  21 


14  84 


13  87  to  I?  26 

1  45  to   3  38 

532 

3  38 

6  29  to   7  74 


$3  87  to  $4  35 
2  42  to  3  38 
4  35  to  605 
2  90  to    4  35 


1  21 
556 


1  53  to    1  89 


249 


Carding  and  spinning,  females  and  children. 

Carders,  females , 

Spinners,  females 


1  57 
1  21 


629 

4  35 

4  23  to   7  74 

96  to   2  42 

84  to   242 


796 
990 


206 


MOTX.~The  boors  of  work  are  sixty  per  week ;  the  wages,  partly  piece-work,  partly  day-work. 
WORSTED   MANUFACTURE— SPINNING,  WEAVING,  ETC. 


Occnpation. 

Kelghley. 

Halifax. 

Glasgow. 

Bradford  Dbi- 
trict. 

GOMIIWOt 

Wool-sorters,  piece-work,  arerage 

14  96 
484 
363 
9  42 
3  14 
3  14 
338 
677 

2  42 
2  17 
2  17 
338 
266 
556 

$6  77to|7  96 

Wool-sorters,  day  work,  per  week 

•5  80 
4  35 
999 

Wool  washers  anddrien 

3  87  to  4  35 

Gill-tenters,  women  ........................  ...... 

Card-tenters 

Back-wanhers 

Comb-tenters .. 

338 

Orerlooker •,..- 

7  74  to  8  47 

SPXifinjio: 

Drawers,  women . 

929 
1  93 
193 

9  17  to  9  54 

Sirfnners,  yoong persons........................... 

II  81 

1  81  to  9  11 

Doffers  and  Jobbers,  boys 

Warpers,  by  the  pieoe-work ... 

435 

Reelers,  women 

978 

580 

9  42  to   2  90 

Orerlookers ....... 

7  26to  7  98 

Wloders,  women  and  girls ... 

978 

Wkavivo  : 

Warp-dcers 

387 
508 
338 
3  14 
556 

Warp-dressers 

8  47 

5  80  to   6  29 

Warp  loomer  and  twisters,  by  piece 

W'eavers,  women 

13  66  to   3  14 

580 

60 

954 

Overlookers 

7  SOto  8  22 

Doffers  and  bobbin  setters,  half-timen 

42to       90 

Hon.— The  boors  of  work  are  sixty  per  week ;  the  wages,  partly  pieoe-work,  pcuctly  ^^-"viwAu 
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FLAX  MANUFACTURE — SPINNING,   WEAVING,  ETC. 


Occupation. 

1 

i 
•a 

>* 

i 

1 
1 

1 

i 

Orerlooken 

"^BV^Ai^hoiuemen  _ 

14  84  to  19  68 

3  87  to   4  35 

4  84  to   605 
I  31  to    1  57 
4  84  to   6  05 

1  45  to    1  75 

1  51  to   1  75 
I  21  to    1  57 
1  93td   342 
4  35  to    6  05 
4  84  to   605 
4  84  to   7  26 

14  84  to  $6  05 

17  26  to  $9  68 

16  05  to  18  47 
3  63  to   6  05 

$4  59  to  15  Se 

BoQRhera 

Hackleiv 

1  61  to   3  54 

S  05 

gorten 

Prepnrerg,  women 
andgirlf 

1  45  to   2  05 

1  08  to    I  81 
1  45  to    1  93 
1  69  to   266 

1  57  to    1  87 

2  05  to   2  29 
1  57  to    1  81 

290 

$145 
193 

1  31  to    1  93 
1  69  to    3  14 

1181 

3  05 

Spinnen,    women 

andglrU 

Doffen    ........ 

2  17 

Beelera,  women 

Makers-np 

Baglnemen 

1  81 

1  93  to   3  63 

254 

4  11 

7  26 
5  32 
2  90 

5  80 

Dreeien.  men  .... 

387  to   532 

4  84  to    6  05 

5  31 

DrfMieTf .  women  . . 

DreiMra,  boyi 

1  21  to   2  90 
24  to       48 

2  05  to   2  42 
1  93  to   2  17 
4  35  to   4  84 

Haif-timenr 



36  to       60 

00 

Onrdera,  femolei . . . 

Oombert,  females . . 

Bnndlera 

Taeklera,  men ..... 

5  44 

** 

Wiodera 

1  69  to   3  63 
1  93  to   3  87 

"iioi 

8  54 

WeaTers - . 

3  38 

Warpers 

S  M 

NOTK.— The  honrs  of  work  are  sixty  per  week ;  the  wages,  partly  pleee-work,  partly  day>work. 
JUTE  MANUFACTURE— SPINNING  AND  WEAVING. 


Occupation. 


Glasgow. 


Dnndeo. 


Workers  in  prep«uing  departments . 

Spinners,  coarse  and  fine 

Pieeers,  single  frames  and  double  .. 

Shifters 

Bobbin-carriers,  bovs 

Winders,  coarse  and  fine 

Heelers 

Warpers 

Paeking  department 

Mechanics 

OUers 

Tenters 

Assistant  tenters 

Weavers,  girls 

Half-thners 

Twisters 

Carders 

RoTers 

Drawers 

Feeders 

Handlers 


•l  57  to  $1  93 

3  17  to    3  29 

1  06  to 

90  to 


1  93to 


3  63  to 
605  to 


3  42  to 


I  51 
96 

1  08 
3  05 

2  05 
1  93 

5  32 

6  77 

3  75 
6  05 

4  35 
3  90 


•S05to^23 
169 
1  39 


878 


333  to 


966 
48 
833 
205 
205 
1  99 
199 
866 


Note. — The  honnt  of  work  are  sixty  per  week ;  the  wages,  partly  piece-work,  partly  day-work. 


AYERIGE  ElBNmGS  OF  OPERATIYSS. 

8ILK  MANT7FACTURB— THROWING  RAW  SILK. 
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Ooenpstion. 


Nottingbam. 


Manchester. 


Mea  employed  at  ipiiialng  and  lhrowing*mll]i . 

BojM 

Wooiaa  and  girls,  donUen 

Women  and  girU,  windenof  rawtilk 

Children,  drawing 

mTomen,  reelen..aaa*  •<••*•■••■■■■  •••••>••*>>•< 
Men,  orerlooken 


$387 

$0  96  to  3  43 

1  81  to  3  54 

8  17  to  3  66 

60  to  96 
1  93  to 
4  84  to 


$4  11 
169 
805 


8  17 
677 


46 
806 


Note.— Th9  hoon  of  work  are  sixty  per  week;  the  wages,  partly  piece-work,  partly  day-work. 
SILK  MANUFACTURB— SPINNING  .WASTB  MLK. 


Oeenpatkm. 


Yorkshire. 


Sflk-boOen,  men .... 
Sflk-dremMn,  men  .. 
Silk-piepaiers,  girls . 


Sllk-spinaers,  girls . 
8llk-«oo]din,gins. 
8i]k-feslen,glns... 


Jofnen^  uMn 

Bngine-driTen^  men.. 


$4  35 

689 
8  17 
8  17 
8  17 
8  17 
689 
506 
435 


$t  93  to  |8  43 
193  to  8  48 
1  99  to    848 


fvarpers, 
SUkfren, 


half-timen. 


980 
00 


Note.— The  honn  of  work  are  sixty  per  week ;  the  wages,  partly  piece-work,  partly  day-work. 


BLEACHING,  DYKING,  AND  PRINTING 

• 

Occupation. 

i 

a 

£ 

'S^. 
» 

1 

1 

BLEACHIirO,      BtHOEltlQ,      AND 

Veremen  ..■■•••.... 

$8  47 
$3  87  to    508 
8  17  to    8  89 

1  45  to    1  93 
181 

10  80 

4  35 

8  43  to    3  38 

13  31 
10  80 
387 
145 

653 

4  84 

78 

605 
387 
^17 

8  47  to  13  10 

4  II 

387 

854  to    3U3 

1  45  to    1  93 

726 
3  87  to    4  U 

$7  86 

$8  47 
387 

Men 

Qlris  end  boys  between  13 
sod  18 

169 

133 

Half-timers 

COLOB-MUUfO : 

Poremen  ............. ...... 

$9  68  to  $14  52 

Men 

Boys  between  13  and  18  .... 
MlCHIRE-PSIllTUfa : 

foremen  ...•..•....«■■•.... 

Printers,  men............... 

10  89 

387 

$1  81  to    1  45 

10  64 
387 
145 

7  86  to  18  10 

$8  47  to  $11 37 
387 

Tenters,  men. 

Boys  between  13  and  18  .... 
Hand-pbihtiko,  (block :) 

Poremen  ..................t 

145  to    193 

Block-printers,  men 

6  06 

Half-timers 

AOEWa  AJn>  STEAMING : 

JPoremen 

4  84  to    7  36 

677 
387 

Hen 

GIris  and  boys  between  13 
and  18. 

DTKIN e,  SOAPING,  AND  CLEAR- 
ING : 

Foremen ................... 

1  93  to    4  35 

9  68  to  14  53 

6  47 

4  11 

Men 

Boys  between  Ki  and  18 

FIIVISHINO,     MAKING- UP,     AND 
PACKING : 

Poremen ........           .... 

848 

7  74  te    8  88 
4  35  to    4  84 

786 

7  26  to  18  10 

Calendrers  and  f tarchen — 

•••»»••••%%.•% 

li 

I 

I 
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Bl£achino.  dthxg,  and  pKcrnxG — Continaed. 


Oecvpatioa. 

1      i     1' 

ll 

55 

i 

i 

Fknsanre.  irc— Co^tliiMd. 
MMken-mp  mod  pMkm.  men 
Wonan,  aboT«  18 

$435to|50e     $435tot484 
3  17  to    990^    94f!ta    a  14 

19  05 
1  33 

Qirls  and  boji»  batweoi  13 
Midl8..... 

l»to    193 

19  10 

7  96  to    7  74 

7  74 

4  84 

949to    990 

5* 

4  35  to    4  M 

1  91  to    9  17 

MiCBAjnca.  SJOTUS,  jouus. 

ETC.: 

FotVBWB  ................... 

Mf«iUUlif«...r*T--Tr 

••••• 

JfliOMV  ..T- 

4  59  to    796 

A  wltTmr  and  anclne-tcnten. 

Bojn  between  13  and  Id 

^Tatchinen  ....■■■...•■■>.•. 

(ja^rlen 

.,.,,,.....,.,.. 

Book-keepen,  nien 

796  to    895 
169 

Boek-keepenJ  bojt  between 

Pmlgncn 

■ 

»  68  to  114  98 

7  96  to    10  89 

::::::::;::;::::;::::::::::::::::i:::::::: 

trmu 

1             1 

KoTK-^Tbe  boars  of  work  In  print-works  are  not  neceaHrilj  reetricted  to  60  per  week 
Wf  generallj  raiber  in  ezceai  of  that  nnmbw.    Tbe  wafea  are  paid  partly  bj  piece  work, 


WARP  AND  SKEIN>PRINTENO. 


;  in  ft) 
partlj  1 


Occnpatioa. 


Derifncft «t 

Blo^-cntten 

Bloek-prlntert 

Warp-printers 

'Warp-drnwrs  ................................................. 

Warp-dmwn,  between  13  and  18 

Warp-printera,  between  13  and  18 

Females 

Coior-mixen 

Skein-printeri 

Skein-prfnterv.  between  13  and  18 

Skein- printers,  ander  13 

OrdtDar]r  printers 


Orcrii 


>XSTIAN  DYKING  AND  FINISniNG. 


Ocenpation. 


Coppcr^'CT*- 

Woiners 

Dryers 

Mao. 


I  13  to  15. 
i  i5tol7., 
1 17  to  19. 


Hend-endera,  men.., 
Tail-endera,  men  . . . 

Men 

I^ads,  trim  17  to  19  . 
Lads,  from  15  to  17  . 


Manchester.  I 


Remarka. 


$5  0? 

4  iM 

3  Ji7 

436 

4  36 

796 

169 

Shearers,  entters,  and  machine-ft 

906 

Do. 

9  W 

Do. 

8  47 

Hand-flniihenL 

557 

DresserL 

339 

Do. 

7  :» 

3» 

Dow 

9M 

Do. 

363 

Enders  and  mendersL 

Note.— The  honrs  ot  work  in  blearhinf  and  djemf*works  most  not  exceed  an  aTarafe  of  6U  p« 
Wafes  paid  partly  by  piece-work,  partly  by  day-work. 


AVERAGE  EARNINGS  OF  OPERATIVES. 
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DYEING. 


Occupation. 


SUned  djen 

UiiiiUU«d  djen 

Bleftebeni .............. 

Hotpranen  and  finlahen 

BOJM 

Dsren,  women 

Dyen.girii 

Folden  and  ironen 

CaUoo-glaaan 


lietropolli. 


|6S9to  $7  98 
3  87  to    5  57 

3  87  to    7  74 

4  84  to  10  17 
»7  to    339 

9  18  to    3  63 

97  to    1  94 

9  18  to    S  90 

8  47 


Hon.— The  honn  of  work  in  bleaching  and  dyeinf  works  moft  not  exceed  an  aTerage  of  00  per  week. 
Wagea  paid  partly  by  piece-work,  partly  by  day-work. 


FUSTIAN-CUTTING. 


Occupation. 


Ifen  OB  pleoe-work  . . . 
Womra  on  piece-work 
Young  penoni 


Mancheiter. 


$S  42  to  $4  84 

1  45  to    9  90 

97  to    194 


Note.— HouTB  of  work,  60  per  week ;  wages  paid  chiefly  by  piece-work. 


BMAIJLrWARE,  BRAIDS,  FRINGES,  ETC. 


Occupation. 


Manchester. 


Metropolis. 


Silk  smallware-weavers,  male  .. 
Silk  smallware-weavers,  female 
Silk  smallware-winders,  female. 

Plaiters,  women  above  18 

Winders 

Makefs-np 

Makan-ap,  young  persons 

Plaiters,  young  persons 

Ualf.tiaie 


$4  36  to  $4  84 
3  63  to  3  87 
2  49 
290 
9  42 
369 
1  45 
206 
61 


$7  00 


163 
'i'57 


Note.— Hours  of  work,  60  per  week ;  wages  paid  by  the  week. 
BOOT  AND  SnOB  MANUFACTURE. 


Occupation. 


LeediL* 


Ipswich. 


$6  06 


RiTeters,  best  class  .... 
Rireters,  second  class . . 
Finishers,  best  class — 
Finlsliers,  second  class . 

Clieken,  males 

Machinists,  females .... 

Fitters,  females 

I#ast-makers 

Cloggers 

Cattefs 


|7S6 
4  84 
920 
605 


$2  90  to  $8  47 
2  90  to  8  47 
508  to 
506  to 


$4  64 


968 


7  56 


1  94  to 
169  to 
4  84  to 


605 
339 
990 
726 


6  39 
3  00 
2  30 


$4  84  to  $9  68 


629 


4  40 


5  81 


*  The  number  of  hours  are,  fbr  females,  54  per  week,  and  for  males,  59  per  week. 
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LABOR  IK  EUfiOPE  AND  AMEEICA. 


Occupation, 


Overlookers,  iDoa  ..^i.. »*»•«,. 
Onttemt,  men  ...-^. *.<.....>... 

Bttjfcn,  feiDflleB,  Inlerlnr, 

HBflliliieii!,  f«zmileiip  iDfuriar  .- 

Pnuen,  men,  HrficIsM...,. 


Ipnrlclt^ 

mm 
' i'ii 

* Vi 


NOTi.~Ordiiiar7  howi  of  work  from  8iLm.to8p.iD.,  Imtthe  srengo  to  ten  tkan  80  p«r  weak. 


GENERAL  FURNISHING. 


Oeeapotion. 


Metropolii. 


lUntol-making 

Staffing  of  flirnitarft 

IfoUsff  ap  of  oarpotii,  fowlBg 

Poliibiof  of  Aunitore 

Upholftery,  women  Ibr  Mwing,  Ac 
Making  up  of  bonnete 


If  It 

4  It 
SOI 

881 
887 
988 
308 
436 


Note.— Ordinary  hours  of  work  firom  8  su  m.  to  S  p.  m.,  but  the  aTOrage  la  Iom  than  80  per  week. 

MANTLE-WORK. 


Ocenpation. 


Ifaehlnists,  tewing 

E^tperleaoed... 

Improyen 

Hand-worken : 

•  Pieoe>worken . 
Day-workon : 

Experienced... 

ImproverB 


MetrapoBi. 


13  83  to  (t  38 
73  to    888 

SgOto    484 

8  90  to    3  <B 
73  to    9  49 


Note. — The  ordinary  hours  of  work  from  8  a.  m.  to  8  p.  m.,  bat  the  arerage  is  lets  than  GO  per  week. 


8TAY  OR  CORSET  I^AKINO. 


Oocapatton. 


Stay-entters,  men 

Stay>pret8ers,  men 

Stay^maehinists,  females  . . 
Stay  needle-hands,  ^Nnalet 
Stay-embroiderers,  Itmalea 

Boners v 

Eyleters,  boys  and  girit ... 

Boxers,  girls 

Finishers  and  OTorlookers . 

Foremen 

Fitters 


19  66 

968 

3  15 

1  94 

966 

9  18 

1  94 

1  69 

1  69 

484 

363 

Remarks. 


Termed  in  the  trade  fiuiners. 


Sundry  workers  for  laperinteading  glrlA 


NOTX. — Ordinary  hours  of  work  firom  8  sl  m.  to  8  p.  m.,  but  the  average  is  less  than  60  per  week. 


AVERAGE  EARNINGS  OF  OPERATIVES. 

UKBX-OOLLAB  MAKING. 
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Oooapatlon. 


Metropolis. 


Men,  entteri,  first  class 

Men,  cotters,  second  class 

Men,  cutters,  third  class 

Females,  machine-hands,  first  class ... 
Females,  maehine-hands,  second  class 
Females,  machlne-hands,  third  class . . 

Females,  ironers,  first  class 

Females,  irvmers,  second  class 

Females,  Ironers,  third  class 


$8  47  to  $9  68 
7  86  to    8  47 
4  84  to 
4  36  to 
3  63  to 

3  18  to 

4  36  to 
3  63  to 
890  to 


786 
4  84 

4  36 
363 
538 
436 
363 


HOTK. — Ordinary  hoars  of  work  from  8  a.  m.  to  8  p.  m.,  bat  the  arerage  is  less  than  60  per  week. 

DRESS-MAKmO. 


Occapatton. 

Metropolis. 

Remarks. 

Twomaaagers 

Each, 
•18  55 

7  48 
653 
605 
878 
1  03 
653 
6  05 
657 
484 
4  36 
4  11 
387 
3  51 
339 

3  14 
390 
866 

8  49 
8  18 
1  94 
16S 
1  45 
6  05 

4  64 
3  51 
834 
888 
1  85 
1  49 
139 

One  Jiesi  mricer 

With  board  and  lodging. 
Do. 

Two dnss-makers 

Do 

One  dress-maker 

Do. 

One  dress- maker 

Do. 

One  drass-maker  ...•...•.••.............•.............••......•••• 

Tea  only ;  no  lodging. 
Do. 

One  dress-maker 

Do. 

One  dress-maker 

Do. 

Three  dress  makers ................................................ 

Do. 

T^rym  dress-makers .................x 

Do. 

8«^v«n  drmu-makers 

Da 

Three drDss-makers 

Da 

Da 
Da 

Thirty -fonr  dr44ff-makerff  ........... ^. 

Da 

Two ^rass-makem .............. 

Da 

Fourteen  dress-makers 

Da 

Fire  dress  makers 

Da 

Do. 

One  dress-maker '. 

Da 

Three  dreet-nrnkers 

Da 

One  milliner 

Da 

Two  ml)l|nfin 

Oiwmilltaier ...*... 

Da 

ThMAoHnin^rs 

Da 

Da 

On^milHner 

Da 

Da 

OTYemininer  , 

Da 

Six  apprentices .- 

Da 

NOTC — Ordinary  hours  of  work  firom  8  sl  m.  to  8  p.  m.,  bat  the  average  is  less  than  60  per  woek. 


HAT  AND  CAP  MAKING. 


Oocapatlon. 

Metropolis. 

Glasgow. 

Mai^htaers,  hands t..t 

$3  63 
484 

1  81 

8  43 

_              390 

$796  to    968 

796to    968 

9  66  to  14  89 

Clerks 

Boys 

Wii 

Hat-trlmmflrs,  women  and  girls.................. ...... .....t 

$9  49  to-f4  84 

7  96  to  14  58 

7  86  to  18  10 
9  68  to  19  36 

8  71  to  10  89 

96& 

Finishers,  men 

Bodymen   

ffliaiMn.  men...... .......................................... 

Feltmen.... '. 

Hatters  .      .                                     ...............     .    ..... 

8  47 

Non.— Hoars  of  work  60  per  week. 
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LABOR  IN  EUBOPE  AND  AMERICA. 

FEATHBR-MAKIKO. 


Occapntion. 


Metropolis 


Remiirka. 


Men 

Hen,  ■badera .... 
Women,  from  18. 
Glrb  under  16.... 


$4  84  to  $6  05 

7  26  to  12  to 

1  94  to    387 

97  to    1  69 


Aeoordlng  to  nbfltty. 


MANUFACTURE  OF  ARTIFICIAL  FLOWERS. 


*  Oceapation. 


Men  ... 
Boyi... 
Women 
Olrls... 


MetropoUi. 


$4  S4 

I  21 

3  30 

97 


IRON-MANUFACTURE. 


Occnpation. 


Mlddleeborongh. 


Neighborhood  of 
Middlesboroafb. 


DwUngtoo. 


Blast-furnace  : 

Keepers 

Chargers 

Slaggers L 

MiDe-fellers 

Coke-fellers 

Lime*fellers 

Enginemen 

Weighmen 

Laborers 

MnKons 

PUDDLINO-FOBOS : 

Puddlers 

Shinglers , 

Laborers 

Weighmen 

Bail-mill: 

First  heating , 

Second  heating /.. 

Rollers 

Ronghers  and  catchers 

Ronghers  and  catchers  at  blooming 

Changing  and  palling  ont 

Bogeymen , 

Wheeling  iron 

Piling  iron , 

Sawing  rails 

StralRhtenerfc 

Weighmen 

Laborers 

PLATE-MILL: 

Heaters 

Loaders  and  general  laborers 

MERCHANT-MILL : 

Heaters 

Rollers , 

Chargers 

Laborers , 

Weighmen ;. 

Smiths 

Smiths' strikers 

Boiler-smithf 

Fitters 

Pattem-maken 

Joiners 

Molders 

Laborers 


$12  28 
9  31 
7  62 

7  19 
564 
504 

8  47 
$4  35  to  4  84 

4  65 
5  08  to  6  05 

10  50 
13  31 

3  63  to  5  58 

4  35  to580 

10  28 
13  79 
21  05 


605 
726 
7  17 
6  41 
9  43 
629 
4  84  to  6  05 
3  63  to  5  80 


8  59 
12  10 
3  63 

3  63  to  4  59 

6  05 

4  84  to  7  01 
4  59  to  508 
4  35  to  822 
4  11  to  7  01 
580  to  677 

7  01 
4  84  to  6  77 
2  42  to726 


$12  28 

9  31 

763 

7  19 

592 

564 

$5  08  to  9  31 

4  84  to  677 

4  35  to  532 

4  35  to  7  96 


$12  28 

10  44 

$6  77  to    7  19 

5  44  to    6  17 


10  28 


333  to    4  23 


10  89 

14  52 

15  73 
968 


I  to    726 


12  70 
3  63  to    459 


4  59  to6  53 
4  35  to  4  84 
6  77  to  7  01 
580  to  677 

508  to653 


4  59  to    871 

7« 
605 


4  47  to 


6  41 
6  77 


NOTB.-^Th«  arerage  nnmber  of  honrs  about  59  per  week. 


AVERAGE  EARNINGS  OF  OPERATIVES. 

ntON-lflLIJB. 
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Ocoapation. 


Manchester. 


Poddlen  ....*. 

Paddlen'  anderbands 

Farnaeemen 

Rollers 

Rollen'assiitants 

Rollen*  boya 

Rail  and  Iron  etraighteners 
General  laborers 


$8  47 
435 
12  10 
12  10 
605 
2  42 
726 
387 


NOTE. — The  namber  of  hoar*  about  50  per  week. 
IRON-FOROINO. 


Occupation. 


Manchester. 


Forgemen 

Fomaeemen. . . 

Laborers 

Smiths,  heayy 
Smithi^  light. 

Fitters 

Tnmen 

Machinists 


$29  04 
870 
484 
33  88 
648 
6  48 
6  77 
532 


Note.— The  number  of  hours  about  59  per  week. 
IRON-FOUNDIXG. 


Occupation. 


Manchester. 


Angle-iron  smiths 

Boiler-makers 

Engine-ereetors 

Engine  fitten  and  turners 

MUlwrigfats 

Iron-molders 

Lioam-molders 

Core^makers 

Liaborers  In  founderles... 

Ordinaiy  laborers 

Smiths 

Strikers  fi>r  smiths 


^37 

129 

1  29 

121 

1  21 

137 

145 

88 

79 

64 

126 

105 


Note.— Number  of  hours  about  59  per  week. 
ENGINEERING,  BOILER  AND  A0RICT7LTURAL  MACHINE  MAKING. 


Occupation. 

Suffolk. 

Bssez. 

Lincoln. 

Glasgow. 

Good  engtaie-fitters  ......^t........... 

$8  23 

$9  68 
605 

10  16 
$6  05 to   726 

10  89 
9  60 
870 
435 
290 

$5  80  to  $6  63 

AgrJcaltural-fltters 

$5  80 

•..••••• 

Good tnglne-smiths ................... 

726 

5  32  to   6  77 

Agricultural-smiths 

580 

$6  72 
672 
653 
677 
532 
363 
677 

5  06to  7  26 

Good  machinists,  (i.  t.  woodmen)  ...... 

Iron  and  brass  molders 

7  74 

629 

I>&y-work laborers  ................... 

$3  39to  363 
895 

3  63  to  3  87 

Pattam-makers. 

870 
726 
435 

6  29  to  7  26 

Planers 

Hammermen 

339 

4  11 

Note.— In  Manchester  the  average  Is  less  than  60  hours  per  week.    In  the  eastern  counties  the  ftill 
boors  are  worked.  • 

*  Per  day. 


r.i; 


I.AIIOK    U(    KUKOPE  AND  AMUBICA. 

MK^iMirrtVS-UCGISB  XAXZX6. 


U..^ 


'.•M*  -»«N^»- 


Gk«Kow. 


16  05 
0OS 
387 
033 
677 
7Q» 
677 
790 
6iS' 
625 
8  47 

3  63 

4  11 


«.-.  ■«»"     >     -•»!■  .;i:-»i- 


\-*  j::-..:ii — :;i   a.- — Ji- ■ 


r  C  tc  13  14 
.    "  -1   S  A  »  ^r  mm  aliowm. 


1    <.■■•   •* 


■^.^fc    ?-     WiMWL   c  3S»  pajti  of  ttw 
-*    stHt:    B.     w«rk  t>oai  two- 

■  ■ur^  i.  «a2«,  «i(-  fi  pw  week. 


> ''S./r  %  kK.:* 

UlU.t:.^.2l. 

\ikp*i  .u«^  «Bii:h'> 

UV:r;i:fc 

I'jAtark  uul  fl'tery 

»:i.lk»rfc 

Vinij'tirt.  urlabunsn 

i. .  ( I -.  ItfT* 

i  ur}i-.uMarff  and  bout-bnliden 

.1.imt:rk 

hl.i, 


r.jMp»-« 

■rT^IHAL 

9t  ff 

$8TI 

f  a- 

943 

'.  ^^ 

i:  >  V   ;  K 

r  5F  u    726 

:  *t  :»    T  a: 

;•  s«  lo    9  19 

5  3S 

871 

:  » 

SOB 

1  fr 

1  45  to    S  17 

ess 

871 

tf  S3 

7» 

5  8f» 

871 

732 

726 

€9 

TM 

AVERAGE   EARIflNGS   OP  OPERATIVES. 
Shipbuilding  akd  maiukb  enqinkerixg — Continned. 
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Occnpatiou. 


Metropolis. 


8HIPBUII.DINO-TARI>~CODtiQae<i. 

Machinbtfl 

BorerB 

EffOINS- WORKS : 

DranghtAnen 

Pattern-maken 

Joinon 

Blackcmiths 

-Hammermen 

Fitters  and  finUhers 

Iroo'tamers 

MachlnUU 

Laborers 

BOILEft- WORKS : 

Platen  and  fitters 

Riyeters  and  catkers 

Blaclumlths 

Hammermen 

Holders  on  an^  laborers 

Rlyet-boys  and  blowers 


18  71 

7  98 

8  71 
533 

823 

8  7L 


4  35 


8  71 
726 


121 


SHEFFIEIJ)  TRADES. 


Oecnpation. 


Amonnt  per 
week. 


ntOIl  AND  STEEL  MANUTACTURE. 


He«dp<addler 

Ordinary  pnddlor 

Ufler-npfboy 

Forgeman 

Forge  laboror 

Armor-plate  laborer. . 

Pattern-maker 

BoUer.bead 

Boiler,  laborer 

Fnmaeemen,  laborer. . 

Sprtng-fltters 

Laborer  to  the  aboye. . 

VTire-drawers 

'Wire-cleaners 

Bod-rollers 

8beofc4oUers 


129  04  to  146  40 
653 


12  10  to 
4  11  to 


21  78  to 


12  10  to 


1  6» 

14  5S 
4  61 
6  53 
8  47 

29  04 
484 
580 

14  » 
796 
968 
484 

14  Si 


EDOE-TOOL  MANUPACTTJRE. 

Forgws.  donbie,  (of  which  the  forger  receives  $10.89  and  the  striker  16.05,  or  $12.10  and 
$4.84,  renpectively.) 

Orinders.  with  apprentice •. 

Grinder,  single-handed 

Hardeners , 

Warehoose-women 

FILE  MANUrACTURE. 

Forgers,  donblehanded,  (divided  in  like  proportion  with  earnings  of  odgc-tool  forgers) ..... 

Forgers,  single-handed 

Cutters , 

Hardeners 

Hcoareis,  women 

Orinden 

CCTLERT  MANUFACTURE. 
8PRI.*C0-K5IFE  CUTLERY: 

8pring-knife  cutler,  (average,  probably,  $6.29) 

Pea  and  pocket  blade  grinder 

Pen  and  pocket  blade  forger 

Table-knife  cutlfry  : 

Table-knife  cntler,  (average,  probably,  $6.77) 

Table-blade  grinder 

Table-blade  forger 

Razor  manufacture: 

Bazor-cntler. , 

Basor-grinder 

Btuor-forger * ., 

17  1, 


18  94 


13  31 
10  89 
677 
9  17 

19  36 
968 
728 
829 
2  12 
968 

363  tQ 
7  26  to 
7  26  to 

8  47 

7  74 

8  47 

4  »4  to 
7  26  to 
726  to 

968 
14  99 
19  10 

605  to 

677 
8« 

in 
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LIBOR  IK  £UROP£  AND  AMEBICA. 

Sheffield  trades— Continued. 


Oocnpation. 


Cutlery  manufacture— Contiuaed. 

i«:iMOfli  MANUPACTURE; 

forgnrtf .- 

|fll«M 

Ilurariand  flnlabera 

Oriudeni,  glHied 

Orlndcru,  poUnbed-work  (with  a  boy,  a  grinder  will  earn  from  $2.90  to  $6.05  per  week 
tixtri^) 

DritHwri.  women i 

lluntUhent,  women , 

iAW  MANUrArrUHKi 

Hnw  mukftni,  dntnl 

HMW'mnkerii,pl«o«'Workt«n 

Hnw  jtrlmltTM , 

Hhw  AHudltH  uiHk«*r» .., 

H('-(iiirt«i-«,  wouivu 

>VnrithuUMi  womon 

MI.VKK  ASD  KLKCTRO-rLATS  MANUFACTURE. 

Nllvituml|h4 

M«>IhI  miilllta 

|||||UI|M>I« 

Hufl^'iH,  ummi 

W  Nr«-liMUii»  -  w  oiueu 

WiirfltiiUM««\iU 

KMiuuhma,  «^«iiui»u 
uiuUliiMv,  uliU ,...« 


Amoantper 
week. 


H9ito 

17  74 

60S  to 

847 

4  05  to 

847 

6S3  to 

968 

796  to 

1161 

1091O 

338 

16Bto 

S90 

677  Ui 

798 

605  to 

Id  10 

0  68  to 

14  a 

4  84  to 

796 

58  17  to 

290 

2  17  to 

290 

8  47 

8  47 

6  71  to 

968 

677 

290 

1  45to 

1  69 

290 

61  to 

97 

'I'tiit  MlMtv«i  ruti**  wrv  tHkou  lu  tUl  ca^M  nnd^'r  the  condition  that  a  ftill  week  is  worked.  There  are  In  Shcf- 
HwM  H  v«'i  V  Iwitf*  iuiuilH«r  of  aiuaU  ma»tor«,  wh-»  live  from  hand  to  month,  and  who,  perhaps,  are  not  always 
attlu  til  kuii|>Iy  woik  to  thi'ir  luvu  duriug  the  6r«t  day  or  two  of  the  week.  On  the  other  hand,  there  area 
uMli  lui||t<i  ikUiutHu  \>l  vM'vi>«ti%tHi  who  d«^'Uue  to  work,  uudor  any  cironm^tancev,  on  Monday,  and  Tery  often 
MI4  'l'iit'-.«U> ,  mut  %^  U\>  |Mvtvr  th^  uiluluium  of  work  capable  of  providing  the  bare  necesMuries  of  life. 

'I  Itiui  ui\t  uD'Uii  M>u^»  UrHU\>hrii  oJf  the  8ht*m«'Ul  tnn!.'  «tt  ilepre«s«^d,  from  various  couses,  that  with  the  best 
tiilimlitMi  H  niH  d  ^>\>ikkuMU  CHU  hardly-  g\^t  a  Uvm^.  alti-r  d«rduc'ing  from  bis  wHg<»s  his  rent  and  wear  and  tear 

'I'Im  lo  HM>  (huM  thit'o  04iu<H^  coitstuntly  in  op«>rHt!v>a.  r»ptci.iUy  in  periods  when  trade  l8  flnrtnatinff  and 
MMimhtlu,  v\  li(«vh  Uxwi  v'UmU>  u>  duumiAh  th««  avt^ia^  mto  uf  wages  in  thin  locality,  as  given  in  the  fon^inc 

N»»  I  fc.  -  Ths*  ttumlH^r  of  hounn  worked  In  ShofBeld  is  nboat  58  per  week. 

>VllU:-\VOKKING. 


Occuputiuu. 

Manchester. 

Remarks. 

?8  71 
9  43 

2  17 

3  14 
I'J  10 

4  11 
4  64 

1  69] 
1  45^ 
1  08j 

They  earn  $1.69  for  the  firs*  four 

years.    The  last  three  yeara 
they  earn  $3.63  (uvenige)  and 

, 

the  drawers  $4.59. 

WpijvorH 

DrnwiTN 

Wlnd.TH 

ftMtch.rM 

Dandy -mnkers 

Engineoni 

Mechanics 

Wearing  npprontlces 
Drawing  appreutices 
Boys 


C()PPEU-MIU>». 


Occupntion. 

Manchettor. 

Lnbort^m  

$4  11 
726 
60S 
5  81 
508 
2  42 

Furiim'.imn 

IlHiiunt-r  luru 

RullluM  mou   : 

TuUi'di'UWtTil. .,..                  ,,  ., 

lt«tv«  o\«r  U«  xt^nrif  of  «jre 

Roy*  uudrr  ulytsMrs  of  a^je  (fall  time) 

1  69 

AVERAGE  EARNINGS  OF  OPERATIVES. 

COACH-BUILDING. 
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Oecapatlon. 


Manchester. 


Body-makers.... 
Carriage-makers 

Painters 

"Wheelers 

SmHbs 

Pieeemen 

Strikers 

Women 


$6  78  to  $9  68 

6  78  to 

8  71 

678  to 

8S3 

6  78  to 

968 

7  26  to 

968 

5  81  to 

689 

387 

1  94  to 

S49 

The  boys  serre  for  seren  years.    Their  wages  begin  at  3  shUliogs  per  week  and  end  at  10  shillings  in  tha 
last  year. 

BUILDING  TRADES. 


Occupation. 


Metropolis. 


Manchester. 


Bradford. 


'Joiners 

Masons 

Bricklayers 

Piaiiterers 

Laborers 

6op<*rior  laborers  and  scaffolders  . 

Painters 

Plombers  and  glaziers 

Slaters 


Cents  per 
hour, 
16 
16 
16 
16 

i3 

15 


Genu  per 
hour, 

15 


Per  week. 
96  61 
796 
788 


3 

14 


484 


6  61 
677 


NOTJC— In  the  metropolis  561  hoars  per  week. 
CABINET-MAKING  AND  UPHOLSTERY. 


Occapntion. 

Manchester. 

Metropolis. 

Cabinet-makers 

$7  74  to  13  22 
7  98 
677 

14  cts.  per  hoar 

7  26  to    7  74 

290 

$7  26  to  $10  89 
7  2fi  to     lf>  10 

Upholsterers 

French  pollsbers 

7  26 

PiiinteTS 

8  47 

7  26  to      8  47 

3  38 

Gillen 

U pbolflteiy  sewers 

Tame-rs 

7  96  to     \Q  9Sk 

Cbair-makers 

7  26  to    13  10 

Joiners - 

9  19 

Carvers 

7  26  to    i9  10 

I><:corators 

9  19 

Note. — Sixty  hoars  per  week. 
CLOCK-MAKING. 


OccapaUon. 


Clockmakers,  ilnrt  rlwii ... 
Cloeli-inakers,  second  class. 


Metropolis. 


$7  26  to  $9  68 
6  05  to    6  77 


Note.— The  hoars  of  work  are  58  per  week. 
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POTTKBT. 


Occapatkm. 


MetropoQ*. 


N«weutle<OB* 
Tjae. 


EdinbOTsh. 


HoOow-ware  prenert. 
Printvn 


Throwen 

Toner* 

flaffir  mrtini 

Di^-makera 

Plate  and  aaneer  makers. . 

Laborer! 

TraBaferrerSt  women . . . . . 
Latbe-tnmen.  women .... 

Waieboaw  women 

Paintrevaea.  women 

Boya,  foil  time 

Bojnc,  half  time 

Temperersof  clay 

Fettten 

8Up  makers 

MMd-mnnera,  boji 

Biseoit-Aremen 

Gkiaa  firemen 

Dippers 

Jar>makers,  women 

Jar -makers,  girls 

Jar>flni«bers»  girls 


$7  96 
796 
676 
6  71 
639 
6  71 
796 
736 

5oe 

464 

1  9i 
4  36 
290 


$8  47 


60 
387 
533 


$5  81 


$5  81 


5  61 
€78 
786 


865 


$»49to    890 


I  to    1  94 


M5 
to   3: 


$»  4S  to    3  38 


IS  10 

97  to    1  09 

10  69 

750 

7  74 

1  94  to    S  16 

1  45  to    1  60 

1  69  to    194 


464 

5  61 


BRICK-MAKING. 


Occnpatlon. 


Brfek  smolders 

Brick  feorters  and  loaders . . 

Barrow -men 

Carpenten  and  bricklayers 

Shipwrights 

Engineers 


All  brick-maUng  operatlonf 
are  paid  at  per  l.OUO  brlcka, 
so  that  tbe  wagaa  can  onlj 
beaTeraged. 


GLASS-MAKING. 


Occupation. 


Metropolia. 


Founders. .................................... . 

Sparemen,  (whose  duty  it  is  to  fill  the  cnicibletf) 

Silnmen 

Cntterrf 

Cntterii*  avifititants 

Orinding-men 

OrindiDg-boys 

8moothiog-mso 

Smoothing-women 

Polishing-men 

PoUshing-boys 


$8  78 
864 
8  40 

8  40 
624 

9  IS 
1  98 
790 
S  40 
8  40 
8  40 


NOTK.— The  boors  of  work  are  about  50  per  week. 
SOAP  AND  CANDLES. 


Occnpation. 


Metropolis. 


Copper  sidcinnen 
Tallow -mfltors  . 
Candle- pounders 


$5  76 

576 

460 

$6  24  to    7  SO 

1  SO  to    3  40 


AVERAGE  EARNINGS  OP  OPERATIVES. 

OIL  MILLS  AND  REFINERY. 
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Occupation. 


Metropoliii. 


PreMmen  .. 
(liindent . . . 
Hoppermen 

Boyti 

Stokers 

Coopers.... 
Carpenters . 
Ynrd-bandi . 
Blacksmiths 


$7  SO  to  t^  40 

4  32  to 

4  80 

4  80  to 

5  59 

3  12  to 

384 

5  76  to 

6  72 

7  20  to 

780 

864 

5  04  to 

720 

792 

NOTE.  -The  honrs  of  vrotk,  are  60  per  week. 
RICE-MILLS. 


Occnpntion. 


Miners 

Skilled  laborers 

Ordinary  labonfrs 

Totitbs  over  18  yearn  of  age 
Boys  under  18  years  of  age 


Metropolis. 


15  80  to  |7  26 
5  80  to  6  29 
4  35  to  5  08 
?  38  to  4  11 
1  43  to    2  42 


CHEMICAL  WORKS. 


Occnpntion. 

Newcaatlc 
on-Tyne, 

Manchester. 

Salphnric  acid  mannfaf  ture ..... 

$6  5& 
629 
62H 
435 
629 
605 
629 

4  59 
6  1^5 
6  05 

5  32 
4  84 

Working  n: vorborutory  funincos 

Mannfnctxiring  chloride  of  limo 

Laborers 

$3  63 
592 

Bricklayers 

Joiners , 

6  65 

MUlwrigbta 

Cartmon .,.  .................  ... 

4  71 

lleelmen ^ 

Coopers 

5  80 

Sawyers 

Briek-ninkcrs 

Faraaccmen 

6  05 

Eogineorx 

6  29 

Boiter-makcra ; 

6  05 

BInck>miiibs 

5  33 

Plumbers 

5  93 

Ma*oni( ....  ...       ,,  , 

7  26 

Foanden,  (moldcni) ^^ 

7  13 

BREAD  AND  BISCUIT  MANUFACTORY. 


Occnpatlon. 


Glasgow. 


Bisenit-baking,  men 

Biscatt  baking,  boys 

Biacu.t-b;<kiDg,  girls,  (packing) 
Bread'bakiog,  men 


|1  69  to  $7  96 

73  to    1  45 

72  to    2  17 

3  90  to    7  74 
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BREWERY. 


Occnpation. 


Stores,  men 

8t<»ai,  boys 

TuQ-roomK,  men 

Catk-wAsben,  men 

Cuk'Waiihera,  boys 

Stagemen .' 

Hop-room  men,  &o 

Watcbmen 

8tiU>lemen 

Dray  and  Tao-men 

Engine-drirers 

Carpenters  and  pabiters 

Coopers 

Coppersroitbs 

Millvrrights,  Ac 

Btacksmitbs 

Hnmess-maker 

Wbeelwrigbt 

Laborers  to  coppersmiths,  millwrights,  Sec 


$4  53 
106 
483 
4  11 
145 
506 
456 
7  01 
484 
556 
653 
689 
796 
10  16 
10  16 
966 
7S6 
7  74 
484 


In  the  metropolis  mechanics  ayerage  $6^  per  week ;  laborers  arerage  $7.01  per  week. 
PRESERVED  MEATS,  FRUITS,  FISH,  PICKLES,  ETC. 


Occnpation. 


Metropolis. 


Packen,  men,  piece-work.... 

Corktrm,  men,  piece-work 

Labellers,  women,  pi^ce-work 

Men,  day-work 

Boys,  d^ywork 

Women,  dny-work 


$7  03 
750 

60  per  day. 
506 
•I  45  to  2  42 

48perdaj. 


SPIRIT  DISTILLING. 


Occnpation. 


Glasgow. 


Engineers 
Firemen.. 
MiUers... 
Coopers.. 
Maltmen  . 
Laborers . 


67  25 

4  35 

5  33 

6  05 

$1  11  and  3  87 


TOBACCO  AND  CIGARS. 


Occupation. 

Metropolis. 

Metropolis. 

Metropolis. 

Edinburgh. 

Glasgow. 

Cutters 

|6  05  to  $8  47 
4  36  to    7  26 

2  90  to    3  63 
1  69  to    4  84 
6  05  to    8  47 

3  63  to    6  05 
]  21  to    4  36 

$6  29  to  $6  53 

Dryers  or  pan  men 

1^ jmen-Ktripn^Td  -,,.,,,..., 

$5  32 
|2  42  to    2  90 

2  16  to    5  81 

Boy-strippers 

SpiDnortf  ............. ..       . 

726 

$6  05 

Packers 

Machine-boy 8 

Cignr-rnakerri . ............. 

2  42  to    3  63 
7  26  to    9  68 
6  05  to    7  26 

Sorters 

SnafT.mnkeni  and  sifters  ... 

5  08  to    6  05 

Foremen 

$8  47 

5  57 

1  94 

|0  73to  145 

97  to      36 

^V^orkinen ........ .  ...... 



8  23 

Girls  preparing  tobacco  for 

machines. 
Boys  at  presses 

$0  60  to  1  09 

Half-timers 

30to     36 

Uoufw  of  work  rariabie—abont  56  per  week.    In  Boston  wages  rary  from  48  cents  to  616.94  weeUj. 


AYERAGfi   EARNINGS   OF  OPERATIVES. 

•      PAPER  BCAKIK6. 


26a 


OccapatioxL 

Kent 

Kelghlej. 

Durham. 

Olosiop. 

MiuchaftOT. 

$4  84  to  $6  29 

3  63  to    4  35 

1  69  to    3  14 

96  to    3  38 

$6  05 

4  11 
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$1  81  to    2  90 

48  to       96 

$4  84  to  $5  32 

4  A9 

I  45  to    2  17 

1  45  to    2  17 

$6  05 
3  87 
2  17 
1  21 

I^aborers 

Women 

YonDgr  peraoDB. ............... 

CbUdren,  halftimen 

Pun  man 

$435 

435 

8  43 

9  42 
435 
580 
290 
560 

Bleachere 

R41g.4nrter4,  nvmiiRn 

I'nper-gorteni,  women 

'Waahenioff,  men 

Blacbine,  men 

Machine,  boja 

Ra^ -engineeni .^ 

PAPER  STAINING. 


Occapation. 


MetropoIlB. 


Laneaihire. 


"Water-color  printers,  pIece«work  . 

FIock-printer«,  piece-work 

31  etal-printers 

Boyi 

Pnper-itainers 

Laoorers 


$4  80  to  $6  00 

7  20  to    792 

7  20  to    7  92 

1  20 


$120 
9  40 
384 


BOOK-BINPINa. 


Occnpation. 

Metropollfl. 

Finishers 

$9  68 
8  71 

Forwurdor,  fintt  class 

Forwarder,  second  class , .... 

7  74 

Blocker,  fir»t  claHS 

7  74 

Blocker,  second  class 

7  96 

Folders,  females,  piece-work,  earn 

$3  90  to    4  84 
2  42  to    3  87 

Sewem,  females,  pioce-work.  earn.... 

Collator,  ffmnies,  earn ..•...,......,,..*,  4.4..*. 

2  66  to    3  39 

ENVELOPE  MAKING. 


Occupation. 


Metropolli. 


Envelope-cutters,  men 

£nvelope-cementer8,  women 

Knveloije-NtanipcrH,  plain,  women 

£nTelope-Btampen*,  colored,  womon  and  youths. 

Envelope-folders,  women , 

£n veloi)e-machiue  handx,  girls 

Envelope,  black  borderers,  women  and  girls  ... 


$6  05  to  $9  20 
2  42  to  4  84 
1  81  to 
990  to 
1  81  to 
1  21  to 
1  21  to 


363 
678 
533 
363 
726 


With  few  exceptions,  all  persons  employed  in  this  trado  are  paii  pioco-work,  which  renders  it  impossible 
to  give  more  than  au  approximation  of  the  wages,  as  so  much  depends  upon  the  ability  and  experience  of 
the  persons  employt^d.  The  hours  of  work  are,  as  a  rule,  from  9  li.  m.  to  7  p.  m.,  with  intervals  of  one  hoar 
for  dinner  and  half  an  hour  for  tea. 

TYPE  FOUNDING. 


Occupation, 


Carters.. 
Rubbers. 
Dressers 
Boys.... 


Metropolis. 


$6  77  to  $7  98 

4  35  to    5  80 

798 

1  91  to    2  42 


NOTE.— Average  about  58  hours  per  week. 
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LETTER-PRESS  PRIKTIXG. 

Weekly  wa^ea. 

Compositors $9  68 

Pressmen 6  22 

Machine-men 9  68 

Boys 1  45 

TANNINO  AND  CURRYING. 


Occupation. 


Rkinners 

Shearers  and  finishers 

Curriers 

Kaamellers  and  japanners 

Glove  and  leather  finishers  and  dyers 

Tanners 

Tanners*  boys....- 

Jobbers 

Jobbers'  boys 

Dyers 

Dyers'  boys 

Wool-mg  dr^sers 

W'ool-mg  dressers'  boys 

Women  employed  in  sewing  skins  ... 

llVarchonse  and  stable  men 

W'arehonse  and  stable  boys 

Mechanies  employed  in  repairs,  &c. . . 


Metropolis.        Remarks. 


$9  12 

888 

7  02 

>  Piece-work. 

768 

552 

552 

2  64 

504 

3  36 

5  76 

2  88 
5  76 

•  Doy-work. 

•       2  88 

2  52 

528 

1  92 

7  44 

ROPE-MAKING. 


Occupation. 


Metropolis. 

Manchester. 

|6  53 
7  26 

♦5  57 

1  21 

77 

2  18 

1  69 

5  .32 

2  42 

4  84 

1  21 

5  32 

■ 

6  78 

6  29 

5  81 

Rope-yam  hand-splnncra , , 

Twin-i-spinners,  men , 

I'winft-spLnners,  boys 

MHchiue-spinners,  men , 

M.ichine-spinners,  boys -. 

31acblne-Kpinner8,  females 

Roj>«'maker8,  (by  aid  of  machinery, )  men 

Rope-makers,  (by  aid  of  machinery,)  lads  5  to  15  years 

Cormen 

Van-boys 

■Warehou»»?-men 

Enf^oe-driver 

Blacksmith 

Carpenter 


RKED  AND  IlEALI)  MAKING,  ETC. 


Occupation. 


Manchester. 


Reed-makers,  men 

Reed-makers,  boys,  (full  time) . 

Heiild-knitting.  women 

Ueald- knitting,  git  is  (fall  time) 


17  26 
1  45 
290 
1  45 


INDIA-RUBBER  MANUFACTURE. 

Occupation. 

Metropolis. 

Manchester. 

Akillcd  workmen,  clasfl  A ...... 

$9  68  to 
7  50  to 
629  to 
508  to 
3  87  to 
2  90  to 

1  45  to 

2  18  to 
1  45  to 

(14  52 
968 
720 
604 
4  84 

3  38 
2  42 

4  36 
2  18 

Skilled  workmen,  class  B....... 

Skilled  workmen,  class  C ......•••...... 

Ordinary  workmen 

Ordinary  workmen 

I,,ads .        ..     . 

Boys 

$1  21  to  $1  69 
2  90  to    3  39 

Women 

Girls 

97  to    1  45 

Threaders,  male...... 

4  84  to    5  06 

Mixers,  male 

3  87  to    4  36 

Vu Icaniaers.  male 

4  11 

Plninhers,  male 

3  87 

Mechanicr.l  hands,  male ......... 

5  06 

Lotbe-bunds,  male 

3  90  to    3  39 
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LUCIFER-MATCn-lAAKIKG. 


OocupRtion. 


Cliip*boz  makers 

Cbip-boz  makers 

Match-box  makers 

Machine-frame  fillers 

Mntch-box  fiUem 

Odd  hands  In  ma'cb  department 
Odd  handii  in  match  department 
Odd  tmnda  in  match  department. 
Odd  bonds  in  match  department 
Wax  Tcsta  and  fosee  mokem . . . . 
Wax  Te«ta  and  fniiee  makers.... 
Match-cutting,  bojrs over  13  .... 

Match-cutting,  men 

Sawyers,  laborers,  See.,  in  jard.. 


Half-ttmen^  girlsi 
Fall-timers,  females. 

Dow 

Do. 

Do. 
Half-timers,  bors. 
Half-timers,  gim 
Full-timers,  femalei. 
Fall-timers,  malec 
Pall-timerStfematosL 
Halftiaiers,  boTSb 
Foil-timers,  males. 

Do. 

Do. 


NOTI. — The  hoars  of  work  are  60  per  week. 
FANXY-BOX-MAKIXG. 


Occapation. 


Metropolis. 


Paper  colorers 

Catters,  piece-work.. 

Scorers,  boys 

Block  snd  case  hands 
Plain  work 


92  90 

9GB 

I  M 

4  36 

$2  68  to    S  90 


NOTE.— These  are  about  the  average  wages  for  good  hands  all  the  year. 
CARTRIDGE-MAKINa. 


Occapation. 


Metropolis. 


Laborers,  by  time,  from... 
Laborers,  by  piece,  from.. 
Work-girls,  by  time,  from. 
Work-girls,  by  piece,  from 


$4  36  to  $6  S3 
6  78  to  9  SO 
9  42  to  9  90 
1  94  to    4  60 


BRUSH-MAKING. 


Occupation. 

Leeds. 

Metropolis. 

Pan-hands 

$7  26 
6  05 
968 
6  78 
726 
2  18 
9  18 
97 
108 

Hair*hand8 

$8  47 
10  89 

PalBtera 

Finishers 

Borers 

Apprentices i 

Women 

$2  18  to  4  36 
1  69 

OirU ^ 

Boys 

AVERAGE  WAGES  OF  OPERATIVES. 
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RATES  OF  WAGES  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

AVERAGB  RATES  OF  WAGES  paid  to  persons  employed  in  manitfactures  end  tradeSf  and  tk$ 
houn  of  labor,  in  various  towns  and  Iheir  neighhorhoodSy  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1872. 
Compiled  from  returns  communicated  to  the  statistical  department  of  the  board  of  trade  by 
the  council  and  secretaries  of  the  several  chambers  of  commerce,  ^*c. 

LINEN  AND  FLAX  MANUFACTURE. 


BELFAST  AND  NEIQUBORHOOD. 


Occnpation. 


SPIffNTNO : 

Preparers  for  spinning,  womon 

Spionera,  women 

Reelers,  women , 

Hacklem,  men 

Mechanics,  men 

Overlookeni,  men 

Laborers,  men 

Weaving  : 

Winders,  women 

Warpers,  women 

Weavern,  women 

Overseers,  men 

In   BLEACH-nELDS : 

Men 

Women 

Lad«and  boys 


$0  24  to  $0  33 


25  to 
•24  to 
•60  to 

1  45  to 
24  to 


32 
30 
84 
1  21 
1  69 
28 


*24  to  3B 

*30  to  43 

*36  to  48 

1  45  to  1  69 

72 

28 

IG  to        28 


10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10. 

10 

10 
10 
10 
10 

10 
10 
10 


DUNDEE  AND  NEIGHBORHOOD. 


Per  week 

• 

$1  45  to  $S  43 

00 

1  21  to 

1  93 

00 

1  93  to 

3  39 

60 

73  to 

1  45 

00 

2  05  to 

290 

60 

1  93  to 

3  39 

60 

06  to 

1  21 

60 

484 

00 

1  57  to 

354 

60 

96  to 

1  87 

00 

4  36  to 

726 

00 

3  39  to 

605 

00 

5  75  to 

8  17 

00 

3  90  to 

4  11 

00 

1  69  to 

363 

oa 

96  to 

1  21 

GO 

4  81  to 

605 

00 

2  18  to 

3  95 

GO 

1  09  U> 

1  97 

00 

1  93  to 

1  87 

00 

6  05  to 

8  17 

00 

4  84  to 

60S 

00 

Per  day. 

36 

10 

*72  to 

96 

10 

24  to 

13 

10 

•24  to 

18 

10 

24  to 

8 

10 

24  to 

30 

10 

Sn^inif  o : 

Preparers  for  spinning,  women •, 

Preparers  for  spinning,  lads  and  boys 

Spinners,  women 

Spinners,  girls 

TwiNtors,  women , 

Beclers,  women 

R«<^lers,  girls 

•         Hocklers,  men 

Hacklers,  women • 

Hacklerts  lads  and  boys 

Mccbnnics,  men , 

Warehousemen 

Overlookers,  men , 

Laborers,  men , 

"WKAVISO : 

Winderi,  women , 

Winders,  girls ^ 

Warpers,  men 

Warpei,  women k 

Warpers,  lads  and  boys 

Weavers,  women 

Overseers,  men 

Assiktant  overseers,  men 


IN  BLEACH-FIELDS: 

Men 5 

Women I 

Lads  and  boys 

Girls 


*  For  piece-work. 


/ 
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LABOB  IN  EUBOPE  AND  AMEBICA. 

JUTX  MANUFACTURE. 


DUNDEE  AND  NEIGHBORHOOD. 


Oconpation. 


Spinkino: 

Preparers  for  Hpinnln^,  women 

I'repnrera  for  Kpluoiiig,  locbi  aud  boyg 

8pianerK,  women 

Spiancni,  laJs  andbuyg 

Spinneni.  girl* 

Twihtem,  women 

RcclerH,  women 

JlnckldrH,  men 

Uacklerv,  lailn  aud  boy* 

Mechanics,  men 

W»  n-houxemen 

O verlookem,  men 

LalK>rei8,  men 

Weaving  : 

Winders,  wom<>n 

Warperw,  women 

B«>amera,  men 

Weavern,  women 

O verneerb.  men 

Tentom,  men 


L 

1 

A 

41 

^ 

1 

?  t! 

C 

z.  2 

0 

*» 

9 

Sm 

•^ 

12  00  to  $3  18 

00 

1  27 

€0 

2  12  to 

224 

60 

1  39 

60 

1  39 

60 

224 

00 

254 

00 

3  51 

60 

1  69 

60 

5  81 

57 

539 

60 

5  81  to 

726 

60 

436 

60 

2  18  to 

3:» 

GO 

3  15 

00 

3  63  to 

4  8i 

60 

2  30  to 

2il0 

60 

8  47 

60 

5  57 

00 

WOOLKX   MANUFACTURE. 


DEWSBURY  AND  NEIGHBORHOOD. 


Occupation. 


PBEPARINO  WOOLFS  cloth,   ETC: 

Wool-BortJT*,  men 

Wool-ncoureri),  driern,  &c.,  men 

Dyer*,  men 

Dyer*,  foremen,  men 

TeazerH  and  willyefii,  men 

Beribblern,  foremen,  men 

ficribbUrii,  feedern,  wumen 

8lnbbern.  men 

81ubben<,  piecon».  ladu  and  boyu 

Condeniter-niinderi),  women 

Spinnent.  mfn  

8plnnerH,  plecers,  lad^  and  boys 

Spinncrx,  foremen,  men 

Wurperiiand  beamers,  men *. 

Warpers  and  beumera,  women 

HealderH.  ladu  and  boys 

Weaving,  etc  : 

Weaver*,  men v. 

Weaver*,  women 

Wvaven*,  lads  and  boy « 

Weaver**,  girla 

Weavem,  foremen  or  tiraerg,  men 

Knottert*  and  Hewers,  women 

Burlens  women 

Millen*.  men 

Milierft,  foremen,  men 

Manaper.  men  - 

DRKSMNO   and  finishing   woolen  cloth,   ETC: 

DrrH>*er8  or  pipffiTH.  men 

DrefcutTH  or  irigseru.  lud:i  and  boy* 

Tenters,  nvn 

Cutter*  or  croppers,  men 

Cattem  or  croppen,  lads  and  boys 

Cutten  or  croppcn,  women 


« 

1- 

1- 

1 

Ji 

u 

^ 

1 

n 

1 

1 

» 

$6  29 

59 

4  36 

S9 

5W 

.•» 

968 

59 

460 

59 

10  89 

59 

290 

59 

908 

59 

2  18 

59 

2  90 

59 

796 

59 

2  18 

59 

968 

59 

5  08 

59 

3  14 

59 

290 

59 

484 

59 

387 

59 

387 

59 

2  90 

59 

8  47 

59 

296 

as 

2  96 

59 

4  84 

S9 

8  47 

59 

14  52 

sa 

4  84 

?i^ 

3  87 

cc; 

5  57 

^ 

4  84 

3  42 

2  U 

AVERAGE  WAGES   OP   OPEKATIVES. 
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DEWSBURY  AND  NEIGHBORHOOD— Continued. 


Occupation. 


DRKSSTNO  AffD  FINISHING  WOOLEN  CLOTH.  ETC.— Continaed. 

Pr«88-8etter8,  men. 

Pr«w-Hetteni,  lada  and  boyg 

Barlers,  women 

Drawers,  men , 

Draweni,  lads  and  boys 

Bmshers,  men 

Bmshers,  ladsiand  boys 

Enginemen,  men 

Enginemen,  lads  and  boys , 

Mechanics,  men 

Lnborem,  men 

Warehoase-men 


$5  33 
3  87 
366 
968 

5  33 
339 
8  47 

3  63 
702 

4  84 
533 


99 
59 
60 
CO 


60 
60 
60 


IRON  AND  STEEL  MANUFACTURE. 
f 


SHEFFIELD  AND  NEIQHBORHOOD. 


Occnpntlon. 


iRON-rODNDERS,  ETC.  : 

Iron-moldors,  men 

Iron-molders,  Indii  and  boys 

Joiners,  men 

Grinders  and  glaziers,  men 

Grinders  and  glaziers,  lads  and  boys 

Piittem-mnkers.  men 

Pnttem-mnkerfi,  lads  and  boys 

Frittvm -makers*  assistants,  men 

Tinmen,  men 

Blacksmiths,  men 

Blacksmiths,  Inds  and  boys 

-  Blxicksmltbs,  helpers,  men 

Engioe-flttersand  turners,  men 

Engineers,  men i 

Millwrights,  men ' 

Moldeni,men 

Pl«iers,men 

TomerM,  men 

8erewen,men 

Hammer-men 

Strikers,  men , 

Borers,  men 

Slotters.men 

Furnace-men  In  forge 

Founders,  men 

Eogine-men 

Drillers,  men .% 

Carters,  men 

Laborers,  men 

P'LE-JIAKIRS: 

Forgers  of  files,  12  inches  and  apward,men 

Strikers,  men 

Forgers  of  files  under  13  inches,  men 

Griuders,  men 

Grinders,  lads  and  boys 

Cutters,  men , 

Cutters,  lads  and  boys 

Cutters,  women 

Cutters,  girls 

Hardeners,  men 

Hardeners,  wumen 


-  h 

^^ 

o  ^ 

}' 

l» 

$7  74  to  $8  23 

50    to  57J" 

2  43 

60 

5  33  to 

6  78 

58*  to  60 

5  32  to  12  10 

50    to  £8^ 

2  42 

5D 

726  to 

963 

581  to  60 

I  45 

60 

436 

n 

6  78 

726  to 

7  74 

581  to  60 

1  45 

60 

4  GO  to 

681 

58^  to  60 

726 

58^ 

726 

581  to  60 

726 

58,  r 

7  74 

5^' I 

620 

5f  • 

7  26 

58' 

4  36 

58 

823 

58- 

4  60 

5  81 

n 

6  29 

5^ 

726 

53 

7  74 

58 

484 

&* 

508 

58 

81  cts.  pel 

dUv. 

58- 
57*  to  58  r 

436 

8  71  to 

9  20 

48    to  56 

7  26  to 

887 

48    to  56 

6  05  to 

8  47 

50    to- 60 

8  71  to  14  64 

50    to  60 

5  33 

SO    to  60 

4  84  to 

5  81 

50    to  60 

3  96  to 

363 

50    to  60 

3  18  to 

3  63 

50    to  60 

1  69  to 

8  98 

50    to  60 

653  to 

7  74 

50    to  60 

8  18 

50    to  60 
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LABOB  IN  EUBOPE  AND  AMERICA. 
Iron  and  stkel  manufacturb— Coiitinaed. 


SHEFFIELD  AND  NEIOHBOBHOOD— Conlfaiiwd. 


Oecap«tk)zu 


n 


HOBSI-ITAIL  MAKERS: 

Hone*nfil  makers  (forg«n)  by  maebinery,  n 
Razor-makkrs  : 

Striken,  men 

Forgers,  men 

Grinders,  men 

Setters-in,  men 

'Wbetters,  men 

Saw-makkrs  t 

Makers,  men , 

Grinders,  men 

Uandle*maker4,  men 

SCISSOR-MAKCRS: 

Forgers,  men , 

Grinders,  men 

Grinders,  lads  and  boys 

Filers,  men 

Filers,  men,  lads,  and  boys 

Flninhen,  men f...., 

Drewers,  women 

Bamiibers,  women 

SPRINO-KNIFE  MAKERS: 

Grinden,  best  work,  men 

Forger*,  bevt  work,  men 

Cntlers,  bekt  work,  men 

Scale  and  spring  makers,  bent  work,  men... 
Table-knife  makers  : 

Forgeni,  meu 

Strikers,  mqn 

Grindent,  men «. 

Uaftcrs.  men 

STOVKORATK  fitters  and  FENDER-MAKERS: 

Moldem,  men 

Moldem,  lads  and  boys 

Fitters,  men 

Fitters  lads  and  boys 

Grinders,  men 

Grinders,  lads  and  boys 

Steel-making  : 

Converter 

Converter's  laborer 

Melter 

Poiler-ont 

Coker 

Forge-man  and  tilter 

Rod-roller 

Rod  furnace  man 

Sheet  ri>ller 

Sheet-famaco  mun 

Teemer 

Pot-m&kers 

Laborer 

Boys 


|5» 


SB| 


5  SI 

4S 

728 

48 

796 

48 

50S 

43 

9  81 

48 

653 

54 

8  71 

54 

653 

54 

$4  64to   7  74 

55 

6  05  to 

8  71 

47 

3  42  to 

533 

47 

5  08  to 

799 

55 

2  43  to 

3G3 

55 

6  05  to 

8  47 

50 

1  69to 

3  15 

50 

1  69to 

290 

50 

736  to 

8  71 

46 

7  26 

48 

4  3fito 

726 

54 

653 

54 

8  71 

48 

6  17 

48 

5  81 

48 

5  81 

54 

823 

50 

2  90 

50 

7  26 

50 

2  42 

50 

12  10 

50 

290 

50 

7  26  to 

8  47 

50  to  72 

460 

50  to  72 

8  23  to  24  20 

50  to  73 

6  76  to 

fl  47 

50  to  72 

4  60  to 

5  33 

50  t<j72 

8  71 

50  to  72 

10  16 

50  to  72 

508 

50  to  72 

963 

50  to  72 

726 

50  to  72 

9  68 

50  to  72 

968 

50  to  73 

4  36 

50  to  72 

1  94  to 

436 

50  to  72 

NEWCASTLE  AND  NEIOnBORHOOD. 


Per  ton. 


Per  day. 


PODDLINO : 

IIIghcHtratc.. 

LoweHt  rate  . . 

Average  rate. 

PLATE-UOLLINO  : 

Rolling 

Heating 

Charging 

Shearing 


f3  15 
230 
2  6J 

•$1  00  to 
*67to 

^to 

1-57 
97 
*38 
81 

*  Extras  are  paid  on  these  prices  for  best  qnalitles. 


10 
10 
10 

10 
10 
10 
10 


AVERAGE   WAGES   OF   OPERATIVE0. 
Iron  A2a>  steel  MANUFACTUBB--Coniinned. 
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NEWCASTLE  AMD  VEIGHBORHOOD-Continned. 


Oceapation. 


m  V 

r 


BAR-ROLLING: 

RolUof 

HettttDg 

CntttDg  down 

IBOH-FOUNDIRS,  ETC. : 

Iron-molden 

Jolnen    

Pattcrn-makeni , 

Tinmen 

BlHcksmiths 

Blacksmlthi'  helpen 

Eoffioe  fitters  and  torners 

Bouer>makerg 

Miliwrights 

Planers 

Turners 

Screwers 

Drillem 

Apprentices 

Carten 

Laborers 


$0  68  to  $1  09 
5Uto      93 
32 
Per  day. 

$1  13 

1  13 

1  05 

93 

$0  97  to  1  21 

68  to      73 

97  to  1  21 

1  SI 

1  13 

97  to  I  05 

97  to  1  21 

73 


16  to 
32  to 


10 
10 
10 


DUNDEE  ANP  NEIGHBORHOOD. 


Per  week 

• 

$7  26 

57 

1  41 

57 

5  57 

57 

5  81 

57 

569 

57 

5  75 

67 

1  59 

67 

569 

57 

1  94 

57 

5  57 

57 

2  90 

57 

5  44 

57 

1  21 

57 

5  93 

67 

1  59 

57 

3  87 

67 

5  41 

57 

290 

57 

3  87 

57 

387 

67 

387 

67 

532 

57 

4  M 

57 

4  84 

67 

4  23 

67 

3  15 

60 

363 

57 

Itt05-F0U!IDERS,  ETC. : 

Iron-molders,  men 

Iron«moiderii,  ladu  and  boys 

Joiners,  men 

Pattern-makers,  men , — 

BlnckKmithM.  men 

Engine-fitters  and  tarnerg,  men 

Eogine-fittejni  and  tament,  ladit  and  boys 

Boiler-makers,  men 

BoUer-makeni,  lads  and  boys 

Engineers,  men 

Engineers,  lads  and  boys 

Planers,  men 

Planers,  lads  and  boys 

Tamers,  men 

Tamers,  lada  and  boys 

Bcrcrwers,  men 

Finishers,  men 

Finishers,  lads  and  boys 

Hummer-men 

^Strikers,  men 

Borers,  men 

Blotters,  men 

Fnmace-men 

£Dgine-men , 

Carters,  men 

Porters,  men 

Laborers,  men 
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LABOR  IN  EUROPE  AND  AMERICA. 

SIIIP-BUILDINGy  (op  IRON.) 


NEWCASTLE  AND  NEIGHBORHOOD. 


OeCnpation. 


Ship-buildkrs  : 

Moukien 

Filters , 

Cblppera Z. 

Riveters 

Platen 

Calkera. 

Carpenters 

Ifelpen 

8mi*hs 

Joiners  and  carvers 

Painters 

DrlUers 

Sawyefs 

Strikers 

Boys 

Laborers 


$1  05 

rj 

65 

1  13 
G5 
97 

1  09 
73 
73 

93 
84 

60 


$121 
to  LOO 
to      81 

1  17 
to  1  33 
97 
to  1  17 
to  97 
to  1  17 
to  ISl 
to  1  n 
to     61 

109 
to  77 
to  40 
to     73 


o  h 


10 
iO 
10 
10 
10 
JO 
10 
ID 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
.  10 
10 


BELFAST  AND  NEIGHBORHOOD. 


Ship-builders,  (ihon  :) 

Ship-smiths 

Strikers  or  helpers 

Sawyers 

Joiners 

Shlp-c^rpenters 

LalMrers , 

Platers  and  boiler-makers 

Angle-iron  smiths 

Riveten 

Uolders-np 


$0  97  to  $1  09 

10 

56 

10 

97 

10 

109 

10 

1  13 

10 

59 

10 

109 

10 

1  09 

10 

101 

10 

65 

10 

DUNDEE  AND  NEIGHBORHOOD. 


Per  week. 


iROlt-SHI?  BUILDERS : 

Molden 

Boilden 

Fitters 

Chlppers 

Riveters 

Plpters , 

Caikers , 

Carpenters 

Helpers 

Boiler-makers 

Smiths 

Engineers 

Joiners  and  carvers 

Pointers 

Drillers 

Sawyers 

Striken 

Boys 

liaooren 


$7  26 
6  78 
678 
568 
605 
$8  53  to7  02 
5  81  to  6  29 

5  81 

3  87 
726 

6  78 
6  78 
629 
6  78 

4  36 
629 
3f7 
1  43 
3  87 


57 

57 

57 

58* 

58| 

58J 

581 

S8» 

58| 

57 

57 

57 

57 


58* 
58J 

5SJ 
58| 


AVEBAGE  WAGES  OF  OPEBATHTES. 
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ROPB  AND  SAIL  MAKIKO. 


BELFAST  AND  NEIGHBORHOOD. 


Occnpation. 


h 

In 

•s^ 

2» 

u 

h 

» 

n 

$4  36 

so 

$1  69  to  3  4*2 

59 

4  M 

59 

73  to  I  94 

59 

4  36  to  6  05 

59 

97  to  2  42 

59 

6  53  to  7  74 

59 

97  to  2  42 

59 

ROPX  AH D  TVVIJIE  SPINNERS : 

Rope-yam  spinners,  men 

Rope-yam  spinners,  lads,  and  boys 

TwIne-spinners,  men 

Twine^ppinners,  lads,  and  boys 

BOPX,  SAIL,  AND  SAIL-CLOTH   MAKERS 

^^pe-makers,  men 

Rope-makers,  lads,  and  boys 

Sim-makera,  men 

Bail-makers,  lads,  and  boys 


EARTHENWARE  AND  PORCELAIN  MANUFACTURE. 


WORCESTER  AND  NEIGHBOR  HOOD. 


Occupation. 


8j 

5 

«>. 

^^ 

P 

1^ 

n 

S 

$5  81 

968 

3  39 

968 

1  81 

726 

$7  26  to 

9  63 

7  26  to 

12  10 
2  42 

9  68  to 

15  24 

7  26  to 

8  71 
7  26 

9  68 

4  35  to 

4  84 
10  16 
605 
605 

7  26  to  19  36 

6  05  to 

8  71 

2  42  to 

3  39 

48  to 

1  91 

1  93  to 

990 

48  to 

1  21 

4  84  to 

726 

6  U5  to 

968 

Notrtated  .... 

193  60  to  726  00 

I  " 

per  annum. 

Porcelain  : 

Clay -makers,  men '. 

Throwers,  men 

Throwers,  lads  and  boys 

Tnrnen»,men 

',        Tamers,  lads  aud  boys 

Handlers,  men 

Premiers,  men 

Flgtire-makers,  men 

Fi|i  ore-makers,  lads  and  boys 

Modelers,  men , 

Moldem,  men 

Saggar-makers,  men 

Bircnit  firemen,  men 

Biacait-placers,  men 

Olofii'firemen,  men 

Giost-placers,  men 

Kiln-firemen,  men 

Painters,  men 

GUders,  men 

Enamelera,  women 

Enamelers,  girls 

Bamlsbem,  women 

Bnraisheni,  girls 

Warehousemen 

Engravers,  men 

Apprentices 

Offloe  heads  and  attendants < 


NEWCASTLE  AND  NEIGHBORHOOD. 


£ikRTHENWARE : 

Clay -makers,  men 

Clay-makers,  women . 

Tbrowem,  men 

ToraeVa,  men 

Haodlen*,  men 

Pressers,  men 

Mol<)en,men 

Saggar-makers,  men  . 
Biscait-flremen,  men. . 
Blscuit.placers,  men . . 


Per  day. 


*$l  45 

10} 

48 

10 

•1  21 

10 

97 

ir 

*l  45 
*121 

10 
10 

•1  69 

10 

♦1  21 

m 

n  94 

8 

•97 

10 

*  Rates  paid  for  pieea-werk. 

li^  L 


t  Rates  paid  for  day-work. 
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Eabthknware  and  porcelain  UANi}^ACTURE— <)ontinaed. 

NEWCASTLE  AND  NEIOHBORHOOD-CoDtlnaed. 


Occapation. 


it 


Sartrenware— Continued. 

Printern,  men 

Printers*  trnnsferren,  men 

Gloat-firemen,  men 

QloHt'plocorM,  men 

Enamelert,  men 

Enamdem,  girln 

KUn-ronn,  men 

Wnrehonnemen,  men 

Warehoosemen,  women . . . 

Wflrehonitemen,  girU 

Palntcm,  women 

Paintera,  girls 

Bamishem,  women 

Laborent,men 

Laboren,  women 

Laboreni,  lads  and  boys. . . 

Laborerm  girls 

Gildensnien 

Potters,  men 


10ft 
10ft 
8 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10ft 
lOft 

'? 

10 
9 

lOft 
10 
10 
.10 
10  t 
10  f 


CHEMICAL  MANUFACTURES. 


NEWCASTLE  AND  NEIGHBORHOOD. 


Occupation. 


1    1. 

1 

i 

t 

g 

& 

R 

!        $141 

10 

81 

10 

93 

10 

89 

10 

1  09 

10 

1  W 

10 

36 

10 

1  09 

10 

109 

10 

36 

10 

1  13 

10 

69 

10 

89 

10 

185 

10 

97 

10 

48 

10 

81 

10 

48 

10 

85 

10 

109 

10 

36 

10 

1  13 

10 

36 

10 

1  09 

10 

36 

10 

191 

10 

36 

10 

1  13 

10 

36 

10 

1  21 

10 

73 

10 

81 

10 

15 

10 

1  00 

10 

ISl 

10 

73 

10 

Chemical  works: 

Foremen 

TlmO'keepeni  and  weighers,  men 

Enginemen  and  brakesmen,  men 

Firemen,  boiler-men.  &c.,mcn 

Snlpbnric-acld  makeni,  men 

Sulphate  of  soda  makers,  men 

Sulphate  of  soda  makers,  lads  and  boys 

Crude*aoda  makers,  men 

Canstle-soda  makers,  men 

Caustietoda  makeni,  lads  and  boys 

Carbonate  of  soda  makers,  men 

Crystala  of  soda  makers,  men 

Bi-earbooate  of  soda  makers,  men 

Bleachiog-powder  makers,  men 

Rra-bfick  makera.  men 

FIra-briek  makers,  lads  and  boys 

Oomfaion>brick  makers,  men 

Oommooobrick  makers,  lads  and  boys  . . 

mo-makers,  men 

Blacksmiths,  men 

Btoeksmitbs,  lads  and  boys 

lllUwrlghts,mea 

mnwTlfbts,  lads  and  boys 

JoiBH^saen 

JaiMn,  lads  and  boys 

Wiiiliaii,  »en 

Wiirtmi,  lads  and  boys 

6n8iun<M%  nmi  ...................... 

-U3^jan,Ud8aiidb<qrt 


tRttM  fsM  tat  d«j-work. 


AVSBAOE  WAOE8  07  OPEBATH^S. 

BOOT  AXD  8H0B  MAKING. 
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NEWOA8TIJB  AND  NSIGHBOBHOOD. 


OconpAtion. 


1^ 


Boot  and  sbok  makers: 

Foremen,  men 

Catten,  men 

Haad-aewn  worken,  men. . 

RiTet«iv,men 

Fioifhen,  men 

Fitten,  women 

Machinigta,  women 

Apprentices,  lads  and  boys 
Apprentices,  girls 


9i 

9k 
19 
9i 


I 


BELFAST  AND  NEIGHBORHOOD. 


Per  day. 


Boot  and  shoe  makers 

Clovers,  men 

Clorers,  women 

Bootmen,  men  ....... 

Shoemen,  men 

L.adies'*men,  men  . . . . . 

Jobbers,  men , 

Binders,  men 

Makers,  men 


$0  36  to 
97  to 
97  to 
97  to 
97  to 
97  to 
97  to 


$0  70 

Variona 

48 

Do. 

1  21 

Do. 

1  21 

Do. 

1  SI 

Do. 

1  21 

Do. 

1  21 

Do. 

12L 

Do. 

BREWING. 


NEWCASTLE  AND  NEIGHBORHOOD. 


Oocnpation. 


BBKWKR8: 

Miiab«boiise  men  and  others. 

Uppermen 

Upper  cellarmen , 

Mait-honse  men 

Upper  draymen 

Under  draymen 

Ooopen 

Carpenters 

Smitbs 

Laborer! 


BELFAST  AND  NEIGHBORHOOD. 


Brewers: 

Maab-honaa  men 

Uppermen 

Upper  drajrmen. 

Coopen 

Carpenters 

Laborers 


Per  week. 

$3  39 

19 

339 

7S 

$3  87  to    4  84 

78 

*4  84  to    7  36 

78 

726 

78 

390 

72 

*  Rates  paid  for  piece-work. 
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BUILDIKG  TRADES. 


BELFAST  AMD  MEIOHBORHOOD. 


OocnpatloxL 


it 

ess 

0  Oi 


Bl/ILDIIfO  TRADES: 

Foromen 

MawDi 

MosoDB*  laborers  . . . . 

BrlcklttTers 

Bricklayers'  laborers 

Joiners 

fionne  carpenters. ... . 

Pbisterert 

Plasfervm'  laborers . . 

Stooe-catters 

Slaters 

Painters 

Plumbers 

Gommon  laborers  ... 


SI  33  to  19  42 
131 

eo 

1  81 

60 

1  21 

1  91 

121 
60 
1  21 
1  21 
121 
1  21 
48 


10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


GAS-WORKS. 


BELFAST  AND  NEIGHBORHOOD. 


OccapatJon. 


Gas- WORKS : 
GaM-makers.. 

Stokers 

Retnrt*men  .. 
Engineers.... 

Joiners 

Bricklayers.. 

Smitlu < 

Pipe-Inyers  .. 
Lamplighters 
Lalx>reni 


NEWCASTLE  AND  NEIGHBORHOOD. 


Rates  of  ¥rmge» 

Hoars 

per  week. 

pwdi^. 

$8  33 

12 

623 

12 

823 

12 

7  74 

12 

653 

10 

726 

10 

629 

10 

5  81 

10 

629 

10 

387 

436 

Gas*  WORKS : 
Gna-makors . . 

Stoker* 

Retort-men  . . 
Engine-men.. 

Joiners 

Bricklayers.. 

Smiths 

Pipe-layers  .. 
Gas  fitters  . . . 
Laraplifrhters 
Laborers  .... 


AVERAGE  EABNINOS  OF  OPERATIVES. 

BAT-MAXIXO. 
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BELFAST  AND  NEIOHBORHOOD. 


OccupatioiL 

k 

Batters,  silk  : 

Bodv-makoTS  mon  ........•..•.........•...«.....>.......■.•■■•>••.•..  .... 

$1  21  to 
97  to 

24  to 
20  to 

^1  21 
1  21 
202 

1  21 
1  21 
»7 
97 
145 
60 
38 
24 

VariooB. 

SUk-finiflher*,  men 

Do. 

Tippers  off,  men  ..............................................  ............ 

Do. 

H'ATTEBS,  FELT  .' 

Bodv-mfLkiTR  vni^n  ....................................................... 

Do 

Proofor*,  TD^n i.. ............... ..r..^<Tr*rrTT..r..Tt«.i-T«t««..L..«.>..... 

Do. 

Blocken,  men 

Do. 

Dyers,  men  t. .........................*.. ..r.^.m.. .<>••«.«■•....... ...... 

Do 

Finishcre,  men 

Do. 

Grown-Mwers.  women. ..................................................... 

Do 

Trimmen,  ^omen ......•...«...«.•.. *..i*««..>.<*..ti^.>>.*>t.. ...... ....... 

Do. 

GsD-mAkflnL  wompn  .....   ............................................... 

Do 

LEATIIKR  MANUFACTURE. 


BELFAST  AND  NEIGHBORHOOD. 


Occupation. 


h 

l-i 

►  I 

zt 

•Sic 

©► 

Si 

11 

^00 

60 

Paid  by  piece. 

3  6'3 

60 

363 

60 

$3  42  to 

266 

60 

Tannera  

Cnnien 

Beam-men  and  shed-men 

Strap-maken 

Laborers '. 


NEWCASTLE  AND  NEIOHBORHOOD. 


Occnpntion. 


t 


Tannera,  men 

Tonners,  lads  and  boys . . 

Beam-men,  men 

Beam-men,  lads  and  boys. 

Shed-men,  men 

8bed-men,  lads  and  boys 
Ijoborera 


10 
10 
11 
10 

u 

10 
10 


*  For  every  day  except  Satordoy,  when  the  hours  of  labor  are  6|. 
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SOAP-BOHJNG. 


B£LFA8T  ABD  NEIGHBORHOOD. 


Oecapntlon. 


Soap-bolen 

Anbteiii  MMip-boUen 

Fomneo 

Carter* 

laborers 


NEWCASTLE  AND  NEIGHBORHOOD. 


»-boflen per  annam  (£S18) 

ant  aoap-boiler* 

Yal-mea 

Forvmeo 

EDftne-driTen , 

J<dDer*,  o&c  man,  two  lada  and  bojf 

Foremen  joinera 

Carters 

Warehoaaemen , 

Laboreni,  men 

IXiorers,  lad*  and  boys 

Watclimen 


•moss  19 

5» 

4« 

5  81 

•  77 

t|9  e?  to  13  10 

63 

see 

4  60  to 

5» 

4X 

S  18  to 

3S7 

461 

•  Per  annmo. 


t  For  the  three. 


SEAMEN  S  WAGES. 


PORT  OF  HULL. 


Occnpation. 


Bate*  or  ^ 


Xaateri |S5e  08  to  fl21  00 

Firetmate 3S  7t  u>  48  40 

Second  mate : 33  SB 

Flnct  engineers 53  34  to  fl  IS 

Second  en^neera 3a  ej=  to  5e  06 

Stoker* 16  M  to  21  » 

A.  B.  ««nmen M  53  to  34  « 

Ordinarj  •eamen 9  &*  to  :t4  30 

Boji 17  49 


PORT  OF  DUNDEE. 


$18  40  toSBOSO 
S4S0to    3B79 
14  S  to    99  Oft 
PerwccJL. 

$13  31 

8  47 

699 

Peraootb. 

114  »  to  lift  94 

9  49  to    19  10 


WAGES   IN   ENGLAND. 
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WAGES  IN  IBON^MILLS. 

Before  proceediDg  to  kivestipfate  the  rates  of  wages  in  the  iron  raan- 
ufacture  of  Great  Britiiin  iu  July,  1872,  tbe  aiitlior  liacl  several  inter- 
views witb  Walter  Willianis,  esq.,  wlio  supplied  bim  wltli  letters  to  the 
most  distiugtiislieci  iroiMiiaaters  of  Englantl  and  Wales.  In  subsequent 
interviews  both  in  Eof^Uuid  and  tlic  United  States,  and  by  frequent 
correspondence,  ^Ir.  Williams  Las  atforded  ioforrnation  of  great  value, 
especially  in  regard  to  the  eost  of  labor  in  the  Cleveland,  the  South 
Staffordshire,  and  the  Welsh  iron-mills*  Fiuding  that  the  prices  of 
labor  in  ironinilLs  then  and  subsequently  prevailing  were  by  no  means 
established — the  mutations  from  the  standard  of  1871  being  nearly  as 
freqaent  as  those  of  the  mercury  in  the  thermometer,  or  the  price  of 
stocks  on  'change — the  author  postponed  from  time  to  time  the  compila* 
tion  of  the  data  he  had  at  command,  nniil  the  present  period,  iu  order 
to  furnish  the  latest  schedule  agreed  upon  by  masters  and  men.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  before  the  figures  iu  the  following  tables  meefc 
the  eyes  of  readers,  such  other  changes  may  occur  as  to  render  them 
then  inaccurate,  and  they  may,  therefore,  fail  to  iiiUy  represent  the 
actual  earniugs  of  mill-o]>eratives  at  that  later  period. 

STANDARD   WAGES. 

To  show  a  fvw  of  the  changes  that  have  occurred  in  the  wages  of 
mill-hands,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  standard  wages  in  the  nnrtli  of 
England  iron-trade  which  were  adopted  and  printed  iu  1871,  under- 
went an  addition  of  Gil  per  ton  on  puddling  prices,  and  5  i)er  cent»  ou 
other  wages  was  made  iu  October,  1871 ;  a  further  addition  of  similar 
amount  iu  April,  1872,  and  still  further  additions  in  187li,  making  a 
total  advance  of  20  per  cent  from  standard  rates.  In  some  parts  of 
England,  such  as  South  Statibrdshire,  the  aggregate  advance  amounted 
to  30  per  cent,  on  the  fixed  rates.  Having  reached  the  maximum  the 
Tvagea  gradually  declined,  until,  in  October,  1874,  they  were  established 
at  an  advance  of  12  per  cent,  on  the  standard  prices  of  1871,  which  are 
iveu  in  tbe  tables  on  the  following  pages.    The  price  J  or  puddling, 

lich  in  1 871  was  ^Js.  iM.,  has,  after  various  changes,  been  fixed  at  lOi, 
f-  (82.<>0  United  States  gold)  per  ton. 

Under  date  of  Statlbrd,  October  25,  1874,  Mr.  Williams  writes: 

I  fl€H(J  yoa  a  priiited  list  witli  aU  particulars  at  the  stauclavd  rates.  To  thpsfi  a<ld  12 
per  cent.  These  rales  r<»present  riot  ouly  the  Dorth,  hut  ^uiftbrflsliirfl  antl  all  tlw  tuid- 
food  counties  uud  Soot  la  ihL  Wales  \»  "Sy  percent,  to '27  i  per  cod  t,  lower,  Bkutt-fnr- 
nAoemea^tt  wages  won  Id  not  he  eov<"rod  liy  a  rat©  of  5«.  6rtl  to  (w.  per  ton  on  coaimon 
iron*  and  S».  to  9^.  per  ton,  *2;MQ  poauds^  on  teat  iron  and  told  hluitt. 

Advices  from  Wolverhampton  state: 

At  d  mec'tinf;  of  r©preseijt;ttive  iron-maHterft  and  iron-workora  held  at  this  place  Oc- 
tober 2,  1874,  a  now  rate  of  waf^en  to  he  paid  to  the  workei^  uf  finished  iron  waa  I 
adopted.  Poddlers  are  now  paid  10*,  M.  per  trjn,  and  milUmen't*  wagen  in  lik^  propor- 
tion«  Thi«  rate  ia  hasetl  npou  the  average  net  sening  pricen,  during  the  pfist  quarter, 
of  finished  iron  in  the  north  of  England,  and  of  the  hnrs  Kold  hy  twelve  selected  tiriiiB 
tn  South  StaflbrdflhJreu  The  rednetion  in  puddlers*  wuge»  U  Is*  per  ton,  and  in  mill- 
mcsi'fl  wiiiges  10  per  cent.  This  settles  the  wagea  qnestion  in  England  for  another  rpiar- 
ter.  The  rednction  has  been  cheerfolly  snljmitted  to  hy  the  meu^  and  has  allorded  satia- 
£&ctton  to  the  employers.  The  former  looked  for  a  fall  in  wages  of  1*2|  fier  cent»,  and 
even  15^  per  cent,  was  not  thoaght  too  much,  while  the  latter  were  scaxctly  prepared 
for  more  than  7^  per  cent. 
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EOTAEY  PUDDLING. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  in  this  connection  to  refer  to  the  introdaction, 
with  apparent  success,  of  mechanical  puddling,  effecting  as  it  will  by  its 
labor-saving  process  a  very  considerable  reduction  in  the  cost  of  pad- 
dling. Mr.  Bell,  who  has  recently  been  examining  the  process  as  con- 
dncted  in  American  furnaces,  says  he  believes — 

That  rotary  pnddliDg  will  nltimately  be  achieved,  and  it  may  be  the  remit  of  some 
modification  of  the  apparatus  invented  by  Mr.  Danks.  Whenever  hand-paddlinc  is 
superseded  by  mechanical  means,  Mr.  Danks  will  deserve  great  credit  for  the  assist- 
ance he  has  already  rendered,  not  only  in  perfecting  tne  furnace  itseU^  but  in 
devising  other  appliances  required  in  manipulating  large  masses  of  iron. 

Mr.  Jones,  the  superintendent  of  the  Erimas  works,  says: 

The  fettling  for  the  furnace  and  the  materials  used  for  the  same  are  no  loDjcer 
questions  of  difficulty,  and  in  this  respect  we  have  no  drawback.  We  line  the 
furnace  afler  each  heat  with  best  tap,  Pottery  mine,  purple  ore,  and  Spanish  ore; 
suitable  proportions  are  mixed  in  a  grinding  mill  aim  then  used  in  the  fnmacea. 
Fettling  can  be  procured  suitable  to  any  district,  where  the  difference  in  the  quality  of 
the  pi|;-ifon  mostly  necessitates  a  variation  in  the  fettling  ingredients. 

With  regard  to  the  mechanical  imperfections  of  the  Danks  machines,  they  hare 
been  of  a  serious  character.  The  repairs  have  been  ve^  costly,  and  the  loss  of  output, 
bj  reason  of  frequent  stoppage,  has  afifecte<l  the  cost  of  production  most  unfavorably. 
It  became  apparent  that  unless  the  mechanical  construction  of  the  fnmaoe  waa 
such  as  to  insure  regularity  of  work,  it  was  hopeless  to  expect  satisfiictory  returns. 
A  new  furnace  of  a  different  construction  was  built.  It  is  a  obuble-cased  wrooght-i^m 
furnace,  hooped  with  steel,  and  is  water-jacketed.  There  is  a  constant  flow  of  water 
to  and  from  the  water  space,  and  the  water  at  the  outlet  pipe  Js  kept  at  from  &P  to 
100^  Fahr.,  in  fact,  perfectly  cool.  This  double-cased  furnace  has  maintained  its 
mechanical  accuracy,  which  it  is  almost  impossible  that  a  single-eased  furnace  can  do, 
owin^  to  the  effects  of  expansion  and  contraction.  The  firing  of  the  new  fnnuioe  is 
done  in  the  usual  manner.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  describe  in  detail  the  impiove- 
ments  of  this  machine.  Mr.  James  Jones  claims  that  it  has  been  designed  and 
constructed  after  all  the  weak  points  of  its  forerunner  have  been  carefully  considered. 
The  directors  are  so  satisfied  with  the  work  done  by  this  machine  that  they  have 
ordered  five  more,  and  six  sets  of  new  engines  to  drive  them.  In  designing  the  engines 
the  same  amount  of  care  has  been  taken.  They  are  over-head  double-cylinder  engines ; 
the  wearing  parts  have  been  carefully  designed,  and  nothing  in  strength  or  in  the 
detail  is  left  unprovided  for,  so  as  to  assure  continuous  and  satisfactory  working. 

Pig-iroc  refined  in  Thomas's  cupolas  is  used.  The  chemical  effect  is  to  remove  a  part 
ef  the  silicon  and  phosphorus,  and  in  the  furnace  the  fettling  stands  better.  The 
weight  of  the  charge  is  14  cwt. 

No  beat  takes  more  than  35  minutes  to  puddle.  The  heat  is  removed  in  a  single 
ball,  and  squeezed  or  shaped  into  a  piece  about  4  feet  long  by  15  inches  diameter.  It 
is  then  cut  up  at  the  same  heat  and  taken  to  reheating  fnmacea,  where  it  is  reheated, 
hammered  and  rolled  into  bars.  The  Erimns  Company  are  now  making  angles,  bulbs^ 
bars,  and  tees,  with  no  other  iron  than  Clevelaud. 

Three  relays  of  men  are  employed  at  the  machines,  and  work  eight-hour  shifts. 

The  present  consumption  of  coal  is  for  actual  puddling  9^  cwt.  to  the  ton  of  bars. 
Of  fettling  (half  bonght  and  half  from  first  heating  or  mill  furnaces)  9  cwt.  to  the  ton  of 
bars.  The  yield  of  bar  from  pig  ia  20  cwt.  of  pig  to  20  cwt.  of  bars.  The  whole 
quantity  of  coal  used  to  the  ton  of^ars,  including  reheating,  is  under  20  cwt.  The 
l>rico  we  pay  the  puddlers  is  at  present  2s,  2  410d.  per  ton  long  weight,  they  paying 
their  own  underhands.  The  whole  wages  o/  eveiy  kind,  including  cupola-iefiniug 
and  reheating,  is  under  20«.  per  ton  of  bars. 

It  is  intended  to  increase  tne  charge  to  one  ton. 

The  experiment  of  working  this  charge  has  frequently  been  made,  and  the  time 
required  for  puddling  never  exceeds  forty  minutes.  The  number  of  heats  will  be  the 
same  as  at  present,  viz.,  six  in  eight  hours,  and  it  is  Bimply  by  the  increase  of  the 
weight  of  the  charge  that  the  quantity  will  be  raised  from  300  to  500  tons.  The  actual 
puddling  of  the  six  heats  will  take  up  four  hours  for  fettling,  repairing,  cleaning  grate- 
bars,  &^c. 

^  We  find  that  it  takes  the  same  coal  to  puddle  a  ton  as  to  puddle  14  cwt.,  and  as  the 
time  consumed  in  charging,  drawing,  feUling.  and  squee^iuff  wiU  be  the  same  as  at 

E resent,  it  is  obvious  that  the  increase  of  the  cuarge  to  a  ton  is  the  proper  course.  We 
ave  no  doubt  that  we  shall  be  able  to  bring  the  consumption  of  coal  for  puddling 
down  to  7  cwt.  to  the  ton  of  bars,  and  the  whole  of  the  coal  consumed  in  the  puddling 
department  to  15  cwt.,  and  we  anticipate  that  the  wages  wiU  not  exceed  159.  on  tbe 
ton  of  bars,  which  will  include  all  labor  charges  in  the  puddling  department.' 
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TOBESHIBB. 

Wages  paid  at  Monk  Bridge  Iran-W&rka,  and  elsewhere  in  Leeds  eonsular  distrid. 


Detfoiiptlon  ei  w«rk. 


Per  ton,  at-- 


FUDDLCSa, 


Poddlln^  titm  to  h6lT«-!uimiae» -„•...„, 

Pnddlliig  irtio  for  I2!qc1i „,  —  .._,..,,, 

Paddliuj;  iron  fur  cnqlilA,  doubled ,  ,- 

Paddling  iron  for  9  mid  !0  jncli  Imm.  in  3  ball*. 
PiidiJJint;  Iron  for  9  nuA  10  hith  bans,  doubled  -* 

I*nildUi}K  bonngs  and  tHnjlupft .* 

Pi3,iJd.Iiii<£  Uorinf^s  and  tnrnto^n  fur  li^iiiiCb. ».... 

ipuddlifig  Lruti  ti>  at«d>ai-baLuiiii}t'tt*...*..r........ 

Paddlin  ]^  borinp  a  .11  j  d  t  n  rni  u  ga ^ ._«._.<■ 


Podidlliig  bu 


^^  Jjg  for  10  Inch  bnra , 
Baomlng  for  ift-lftch  brvf* . 

jpionblinff  for  moltla . . . 

Balliag l^rge-ban  .,. 


Hetttinjc  and  roninr^  burn : 

1  Inch,  Ttiand  tmd  nquaro,  opd  fljata  l|  incbes  ftudaboya  . 
Flftti.  UDdfjr  U  iucbt^n.  burs  lunkr  1  iziiili  roond  . 
mil 


_  ,  11-10  and  f ,  roniid  and  fluionrc  . 
B«ai%  9-lQ  nnd  4.  round  a&d  ^quarv, .. 
B.ire.  l-V^  And  |,  njuod  nud  itiimri)  ,. 


BttT^  5h1E)  fiud  L  round  and  sqnftrei  . 
TintJk  njad^f  ^  fncb  thick  ,,*»*.,,...,._.-,-. 

FlatJi,  nndttf  t  inisb  bttud _ . « ^ .  _ . , . . 

FlAtft,  TUide<T  I  inob  tblck  and  1  Incb  bmihd  . 

Fliit«,  II  la  and  i  I  iu)d  I,  i  imd  | 

Flati,  4»nd3-lfl,  i  md  i «.-,. 

fiUkte .,.. „, 


II' INCH  EAB*lfILI^ 


flMHiUliTiHil  rolling  { 

AIlMr*.  rooiid  Aod  ■qnan^,  to  3  ewiu,  nnd  all  dati  1  la  6  Inabea  broad. 


^3  to  4  owt . 

Burt,-!  toSCiWt ..,...,,,, 

B«rs.«%07«  ScTTt .. 

Bnra,  under  i  tnoh  tblcl. 


HcttLtng  and  nillEne: 

Flat^fl  from  pi  launder  4  ovt., 
Fl»tM  frvm  pjleii  I  to  5  cwt„«. 
PlatM  ftom  piLrai  «'i  to  4)  cwt. . ., 
PlAlfli  f)nD3n  pllea  G  to  7  cwt..., 
Flatftt  frnni  pLlt^a  7  to  B  cwt  .„. 
FlaiM  fl-om  pilnS  Uid  owt... 
Plate*  fFom  pile*  9  to  10  cwt.,. 


pLAHt-lOLI- 


HunnieniiMi : 

Tork«b)r«  nlabft, 
Tork^hlre  ^iaba, 
Tot-kiblre  A&hm, 
Torkftblro  iHah^ 
FnTDnaMDHi : 

Torkatbin)  ilaba, 
Tork»bir«  iO^bt, 
^orkftblre  daba, 
Torltvblre  alul?*, 


fTlL41(-aAMlCEBa^ 


nndor  70O  poniiflB  ,  „  - 
700  Ld  1.000  [HJttnd«... 
l.OCQ  to  2,000  XKiundt  . 
nbovQ  1:^,000  ponuda^  * ,. 


nndcir  7O0  poundii  .,^- 
700  til  1,000  pnnnda... 
1,000  to  S.QOO  poanda  . 
nboTP  i!,000  poaoda  .. 


n  w 
n  11 

•1   0 


t5 
15 
fO 

ta 
111 
fte 

n 

tT 
18 

tto 

ta 


15   0 
19    0 


tlfl  0 

tl4  « 

t10  6 

tio  e 

mi  « 


T 
10 
la 
II 

« 

7 
10 

in 


13 
14 
li 
14 
U 
1% 
1» 
13 
IS 

n 


1  i 

i  » 


7  • 

i  S 

9  • 

m  • 

li  i 

fl4  0 
10  10 
10  10 
13  1 
15  0 
U  0 
I  10 


7  fi 

9  0 

19  0 

14  a 

9  0 


IS  0 

14  a 

18  0 

SI  f 

£4  0 

S3  i 

as  3 


10  0 

IS  0 

14  0 

0  • 

7  8 

10  0 

15  0 


*  Add  30  per  cent. 


t  Add  SO  per  cent. 
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NORTH  STAFFORDSHIRE. 

Wages  paid  at  the  Biddulph  Valley  and  Norton  Iron-WofiSf  North  Staffordtkire,  Augnst  31, 

1872. 


Detcrlption  of  work. 


Per  ton. 


Paddlinz : 

Nobbling 

Doubling 

Castings 

Rivet-iron,  (beet) 

Heating : 

I'ilea 

Bloomi 

Shingling,  tteam-bammers : 

Nobbling 

Doobliug 

Sqneesing 

Forg(vrolling 

Brick  laying,  repairing  famaoes 

SSE*;:::::::::::::::::;::: 

Catting  down  for  bar-mills 

Catting  down  for  plate>mills . . . . 


t.    d. 
13    6 


♦1    0 
•1    6 

•11* 

•4 

•3 
fl    0 

m 


Deaeription  of  work. 


Per  ton. 


!  Boiling  and  beating: 

Orainary  plates 

Faggoting  plates 

Keheating  plates 

Extra-lnrge  plates,  (oyer  17  cwt.  fin- 

ished,  or  5  feet  wide,  half  cirolea)  . . . 
Boiling,  beating,  and  straightening : 

Merchant  Imrs 

Under  Si  poands  per  foot 

Bounds  and  squares,  4|-inch  and  ap« 

ward,  and  flats,  7  to  8  inch 

Bounds  and  squares,  7-16  opd  3^  l&oh, 

and  flats  under  1  by  4  inch 

Bounds  and   squAres^  5-16  and  1-4 

inch 

T-iron 

Bebeating 

Changing  rolls,  §8t.0cf 


9.  d. 

te  1 

19  8 

to  8 

tl8  9 


t4 
16 

n 
til 

t4 


t^    U 


•  With  30  per  cent.  on. 
t  With  SO  per  cent  on. 


1  Extru,  with  50  per  cent. 
$  Per  tarn  per  fortnight. 


NORTH  AND  SOUTH  STAFFORDSHIRE. 


Wages  paid  in  forges  and  mills  in  1872. 

Paddling  pig-iron,  6  heatSi  ordinary  qoality ]2f.  dd,  per  ton  of  2,640  pounds. 

Paddling  pig-iron,  5  heats,  best  quality   : 129.  6d.  per  ton  of  2,640  pounds. 

Paddling  pig-iron,  5  heats,  extra  best !•.  per  ton  extra. 

1  to  2  cwt.  of  scrap-iron,  per  tnm,  allowed  at  fall  rate  for  paddling. 
1  to  2  cwt.  for  doubled-iron,  two  or  more  balls  hammered  together,  Is,  per  ton. 

Shillings.  Pence. 

1  to  2  cwt.  castings 14  6  per  ton. 

Hammering,  steam-hammer 1  4  per  ton. 

Hammering,  steam  for  donbling 1         10  per  ton. 

Squeezers 1  0  per  ton. 

Forge-rolling.. 1  4  per  ton. 

Stocktaking-mills  for  plates 1  2  per  ton. 

Stocktaking-mills  for  bars '. 1  8  per  ton. 

Miscellaneous  labor  in  forges,  iron  to  forge,  coal,  including  ash- 
whoeliug,  mill- wrighting,  smithing, &c 7  6perton. 

In  plaie-mill : 

RolliDg  and  heating  ordinary  plates 9  4pertQn. 

Rolling  and  heating  faggoted  plates 14  6  per  ton. 

Reheated ^^ , 14  6  per  ton. 

Extra  large  and  up  to  5  feet  wide 18  Sperton. 

Shearing  and  speilling,  &,o „» 7  6  per  ton. 

Miscellaneous  labor  in  mills *.,,,..  ....,.p»»,»,... 5  0  per  ton. 


Wages  paid  in  iron^milh. 

Per  ton. 

Merclmnt-niUl,  ordinary  (iizea,  heating,  rolling  ,._.... 6*f.  id, 

Uodcr  2^  poundM  per  toot .-*.. 7i.  Ud. 

Large  ro II inU,  8<:|iuire«,  angles,  and  T-irou * Q^t,  44. 

SmiiU  angles  andT4ron 7a.  i)d, 

Bebeotiog. ..* , a^.  id. 

8eTi!n-sixte«nthH  ami  f  rounds  atd  sqnaree,  flats  under  1  and  i lU*  4d. 

MiBOttUanooaa  labar  in  mill 5^*  Od, 

P<T  dxy. 

Ordinary Iftbor  is  from , 4j?»  to  5«. 

Engineers*  wages ....._,... 5w.  6ff.  to  6t.  6<L 

MacbiiiiaU  ,... ..-_.......,._.,,......, 6w.  to  7«.  6d, 

Mlll'Wrights 5*.  tkf,  to  tia,  6d. 

Coftl'Wheelerfi  and  neh-wbeelers 5».  to  lis. 

Forge  mid  mill  stocktakers ,-.- 4».  6f/,  to  5j».  6d. 

Pnddlers'  iinderlinmlH ..., .- - 4«»  to  5«.  6d, 

HrtTuDieniiniiM  a»Hl«titnts 8#.  to  ih. 

HollerH^  flHHistaiitij &i»  tolU, 

Boys  from  11  to  14  years  of  age _ 1#.  8d.  to  3i.  4d. 

Wages  range  in  South  Wales  iVam  15  per  cent,  to  20  per  cent,  less 
than  other  parts.  Men  in  South  Wales  earn,,  however,  about  as  much 
as  in  England.  They  have  more  steady  work,  get  rent  cheaper,  paying 
about  If.  per  week  for  rooms  which  iu  England  cost  about  4«.  j  get  coal 
for  a  trifle,  say  38.,  while  no  allowance  is  made  in  Euglaud. 


m 

~      ton. 


STATEMENT  OF  WAI.TER  WILLIAMS,  ESQ. 

When  Mr,  Williams  was  in  Washington,  in  December,  1872,  he  gave 
the  following  summary  of  the  wages  which  then  obtained  in  the  irou- 
DiillB  of  England; 

For  six-heat  iron,  12»,  Gd,  In  all  parts  of  England  except  in  Wal^ ;  less  in  Waleo* 
Bestf  or  tive-heat  iron,  1#.  per  ton  extra.    A  man  get«  the  same  wage^j  tor  five  beats  \ 
he  does  for  gray  or  ordinary  iron. 

Pnddler  pays  to  aoderliaiids  4s,  to  4».  fid,,  aud  pays  one  additional  turn  niternato 
weeks.  For  working  level-hands,  tid,  per  duy»  Prize- monoy  allowe*^  oi'  5*.  per  iort- 
ni^bt  wbero  tliey  work  full  time.  Puddk*r8  allowed  onem^^rap-baU  each  per  day,  mniil- 
itally  one  hand  red- weight,  gt^uerally  two,  and  are  paid  at  the  same  rates  aa  it  for 
paddling. 

Hammering  eingle  balin  and  Bhiugltag,  9d.  pi^r  ton;  hammering  donble  balb,  Is^i 
bamiDering  three  and  four  balls ,  1«.  ?d.  AaaiKtiiiice  given  by  tbo  tirni  in  conveying  the 
metal  from  the  fnmace  to  tbe  Bqueezers*  Forire-rollliig  ordii:ary  poddle-bar*,  lOd. ; 
drag^ng  ont  and  tstraight^^uiug,  Ikt.  per  ton  ;  add  to  all  the  above,  except  puddling,  20 
per  ceot. 

Men  engaged  in  shearing  and  taking  out  puddle-bars  from  the  forgei  4«.  7^ ;  ooal, 

'  I,  atid  wheeling,  5«,  *id  per  day* 
lail-milh, — Fii-»t  heating,  1«.  11^.  per  ton  ;  aecond  beatingi  llirf.  for  rails. 

'^n^p^rs.— First  beating,  'S.dd, ;  secoiHl  heaticg,  la.  2^<f.    ThiJ*  is  seldom  done. 

Kurtiacotnen  pay  a  Hhillhig  a  day  oat  of  above  wnges. 

Ill  rail  and  heavy  angle  milla,  when  paid  by  the  ton,  mcluding  all  labor,  3i.  6d,  per 
ton* 

Blooming  and  ciitcbiug,  5^d. 

fec!mi-»kirit?d  labor  in  rail  and  angle-mills,  5s.  3<?,  and  6*.  3d.  per  day* 

All  tabor  outside  from  bs.  3d.  to  tvi.  3d.  per  day. 

Boiling  ordinary  bars,  3ir,  3d,  per  ton;  roliiug  reheated  iron,  4^.  Gd, }  all  extra  assist* 
aoce  found  by  tbe  brm. 

£oller  iinds  all  help  at  rolls,  at  a1>ove  rates. 

Extra  help  beyond  thase*  at  rolk  fonud  by  firm,  varying  in  woges  fr^m  that  of  a  man 
a&  5ir.  Zd.  to  0,  boy  at  2^.  li'rt 
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WAGES  IN  ENGLAND. 
Forgemtn*9  waget  in  Sheffield,  England, 


2»5 


Djitfla, 


I- 

It 


ILlL 

7  0 
%  0 
90 
10  0 
1!^0 
33  9 


1  U 
1  4 

1 4 


1  0 

im 
1  H 
1  3 

1  ^ 

I  T 


U.  8. 

d. 

Gold. 

0 

$10  89 

0 

4  84 

0 

19  36 

0 

484 

0 

19  36 

0 

14  52 

0 

4  84 

0 

968 

0 

580 

0 

726 

0 

6  78 

0 

508 

0 

7  98 

0 

7  02 

0 

726 

0 

4  84 

0 

4  84 

0 

242 

WAGES  IN  STEEL-WORKS. 
Statmcut  akoving  the  average  weMg  eamingB  in  1872  of  workmen  in  Sheffield  Steel-  Works,* 

Pnddiew 2  5 

Helpers ^ 1  0 

Shinglere 1 4  0 

^liinglere' helpers 1  0 

forge-iollers 4  0 

.  Ball  furnace-men 3  0 

Ball fbraace-meD's  helpers...: 1  0 

Blacksmiths 2  0 

Strikers 1  4 

^jtt«n 1  10 

olottentnd  planers 1  8 

Ijaborers 1  1 

Epgine-tenters 1  13 

J^T^men : 1  9 

Hainnier-men 1  10 

AMi-irheeleni 1  0 

!;«»»-«inloadera 1  0 

A«>ney.boya 0  10 

OOAL-MINING. 

Having  presented  the  chanj^es  that  have  oocarred  in  the  earnings  of 
^Q  employed  in  the  various  departments  of  the  iron  industry  since 
peptember,  1871,  it  is  eminently  proper  to  show  the  various  mutations 
^.  tile  cost  of  production  which  another  industry  intimately  connected 
^ith  the  former  has  undergone  since  the  month  of  September,  1871. 

GOAL-FIELDS  OP  DUEHAM  AND  NOBTHUMBEBLAND. 

%  way  of  an  introduction  to  the  subject  the  following  extracts  from 
^report  of  Mr.  Jones,  United  States  consul  at  Newcastle,  on  the  "In- 
oQ^trial  Resources  of  the  Tyne,"  are  submitted: 

j^  will  now  consider  the  industrial  resources  of  the  Tyne,  commencing-  with  coal,  that 
mineral  being  entitled  to  head  the  list  as  the  chief  prodnct  of  the  district.,  as  the  reports 
geoerallj  speak  of  this  as  the  Northumberland  and  Durham  district. 

Carrying  coals  to  Newcastle  has  ever  been  looked  upon  as  im)K>88il)le  and  abRurd,  in 
a  baitioeas  point  of  view,  yet,  since  the  present  high  iigures  have  prevailed,  coals  havo 
been  carried  to  Newcastle  from  Hull,  and  latterly  from  Belgium,  clearly  proving  that 
the  coal-market  of  the  present  day  is  in  an  unhealthy  condition. 

'  The  above  is  the  estimate  of  a  gentleman  connected  witL  OLe  of  the  largest  steel- 
maonfaf  taring  works  of  Sheffield. 
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LABOB  IN  EUROPE  AND  AHEBICA. 


The  coal-fields  of  Dnrbam  are  more  extenBive  and  the  mineral  softer  than  that  of 
Northumberland,  which  is  hard,  and  in  thin  seams,  requiring  a  far  greater  amount  of 
skill  in  the  working  thereof  than  the  Durham  c(>al.  The  annual  product  is  not  less 
than  twenty-eight  millions  of  tons.  The  number  of  colliers  in  the  Northumberland 
mines  is  about  thirteen  thousand,  the  average  price  for  mining  being  42  cents  per  ton. 
In  the  Durham  district  the  number  of  colliers  is  much  larger,  averging  about  thirty- 
four  thousand,  the  price  per  ton  for  mining  being  30  cents.  The  recent  general  rise  in 
the  price  of  coals  throughout  England  is  nowhere  more  striking  than  at  Newcastle. 
In  Septemljer,  IKTl,  coals  sold  at  ^2.42  per  ton,  and  in  September,  1872,  the  same  coals 
were  sold  at  $6.05  per  ton,  and  according  to  newspaper  reports  a  contract  has  just 
been  entered  into  in  France  for  the  supply  to  England  of  250,000  tons. 

The  following  statements  showing  the  maximnm  and  minimum  cost 
of  labor  in  the  Durham  and  in  the  Northumberland  coal-mines  in  1873, 
also  the  advances  and  reductions  made  in  the  wages  of  miners,  witli 
their  average  earnings  at  various  dates  from  April,  1871,  to  December, 
1874,  were  furnished  by  T.  W.  Bunning,  esq.,  mining-engineer  of  New- 
castle-on-Tyne,  England : 

DURHAM. 

Off-hand  labor  helow  gtvund, 
[The  prices  iDclade  all  percentages  given  up  to  December  31, 1873.] 


Clftn  of  libor. 


Batik  QWTmvm ,  >  -  -  p 

Dvpuilca ............*... 

Tunbcr-lc^mlen  ..*,,,, ,,,,,,,., 
Moiiti^r  «L]tftcti  ...*.,. ......... 

ShllWri ,...,.. 

Qboekmpn,  toontruct  wotls)  . . , 
Btottetui^a  .,.„„...«.,,.,,.«. . 

Staiiui-pQtteni 

3£Mt«r  wastomon..-...,^^ 

Hetpt'i-n-uvt.  (ua  haUA^Ii p  . 

BrakLug  iiiclim^At  fuo  boiu^)  .. 

IhiTi-i  H,  (no  Tioiuici) _, 

FlAttorvt  (po  buuw)  .***,..... 
PullCTS-driviDj;,  (ntt  htiade)  -  * .  p 

Iciui<liiig-lm)is  |Dii  hoiiA^l 

Ccmplt-rii,  {oo  lioa84;) 

It^ppmstiao  bmiae} ..., , 


WajEPfl  per  daj,  ' 
wlthhowsoM-iil* 

lovAtoe  for  rent 

i 

^ 

1 

i 

1 

•asa 

•1  51 

f  I  80 

1  7S| 

ISt 

I4f» 

I  m 

I  S5 

1  SJ 

i  S7 

73 

1  IS 

1  T§ 

Wl 

1  37 

1  59 

m 

1   13 

2  4ai 

I  m 

t  m 

1  B4 

I  S5 

I  5» 

1  37 

61 

9& 

1  9a 

m 

I  43 

I  M 

10 

I  17 

1  33 

4G 

89 

L  55 

50 

1  03 

7:^ 

IS 

59 

wt 

30 

67 

I  S3 

GL 

PI 

13S 

34 

m 

1  31 

3a 

79 

BO 

3G 

S3 

63 

S4 

43 

GkiM  of  labor. 


Grense™,  {no  bonfle) . ..|t^ 

Hani  inf;  en  linemen ......-_,.,  IfiS 

Fumtilng  cngiacmem  .pp. 16] 

FLn-iutn  ..,., .* .,.,.  l  37 

Fiirnftcifmeti.....,..* __.  I  3S 

Lnsupiut'tk ....,.,,.*^..  t  47 

Wttk*r-kflderB .,...^.  l  5* 

IJonM?'kc(^pcr8  .,....* l  57 

Bitll^\  way tii#^,..,,»**.  .....  I  M 

Kolltfy-^riiy  boyft .  _.^ ...,,,».. ,  i  57 

Spt-rLd«Tfl  ...*......  ^ 1  57 

nn9rtt**rs  ..*,.,**»•*.***., ':  3  30 

Uum  I  u^re'  b03*s  .,...-,,-„,..,  1  t  M 

HI]itJfC^in0U ■  . ,, .  1  7B 

Mflflona  .....v.... 1  45 

MniHtDA' labar^ra....... «  tit 

Cbni-eeQivlittlnkerft  p,,...,...  \m 

SiQktT*......,.,.p* ,-,.  1  Id 

WaitiTii^ra  p ,  *  •  * .  P  ..*.*...... .  1  M 

He wf^ri  at  oJf-hAnd  work .  p  .  > ,  p  1  Si 


with  hmtm  or  at* 


10  38 
!  ^ 

1  m 
m 
m 
m 
m 
n 

97 
57 
77 
IS 
40 
79 
93 
tt3 

1  m 
I  m 

I  03 
W7 


I 


K»@3 
1  4S 
I  35 

1  01 
1  Ot 
1  03 
I  13 
I  09 
1  15 
1  07 
1  17 
I  54 
81 
1  ^ 

1  m 

I  ni 

I  M 
I   T4 

1  23 
1  33 


liand-pattorA  averase  earnings,  $1.53  per  day  ;  pony-putters'  average  earnings,  91.09.    These  vrork. 
men  were  all  advanced  and  reduced  at  the  same  dates  and  to  the  same  amount  as  minen  or  hewers. 


Statement  showing  the  advances  and  reductions  made  in  the  wages  of  Durham  miners^  together 
icith  their  average  eamingSy  at  various  dates  since  April,  1^71. 


Dates. 

Advances. 

Bednctioiis. 

Total  advance 

above  1871 

prices. 

Averape 
eomiDgs. 

First  six  months  in  1871 

tl  13 

January  and  February,  1873. 

1  25 

March,  1H72 

20  x>er  cent.... 

.Tulv,  1873 

15  per  cent. . . . 

38  percent.... 

December,  1873 .        .     ..     .  .... 

1  78 

February,  1873 

15  per  cent.... 

56.7  per  cent . 

December,  1873 

1  83 

April,  1874 

10  per  cent.... 
9  per  cent 

43.4  per  cent . . 
30  per  cent .... 

November,  1874 

December,  1874 

1  49 

WAGES  IN  KNOLAND. 
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2>itriUi«i  coal-fields.    Off-hand  labor  above  ffround. 
[These  ^loes  inolnde  id\  percentages  given  up  to  December  31, 1873.] 


Class  of  labOT, 


Furemfiu  imitliB ......... 

Sniltlu) -.,..... ....... 

Horwabociri  ,,,,.,,,_--. 

Pick-AluLrpcDeFfl  ._.,-.,.*»... 

StTiiieT* ,..,..„, 

Boiler-baiJdf  >TS .,..,,, 

Faremeo  jaJacrs ......... 

Joloen  ..-,*.,,.,..,....,,,.. 

WflHgDD- Wrights..,  p ,, . ,..,.,.. 
Tnb-iDenden  ....^. .......... 

S*wjeri  .,....,,,.,.,,.,,.„. 

Filters 

CbnnMTS  and  ZTnthers  —  ... 
aJddletB. ....... ............ 

G«Aiiieii.-.. *..,.. — 

MfUODB  ......^. 

Mumtm*  lidmtm. ............ 

Wiiiding-«Dgip.e!mfint  (S  boars) 
Pnmplng-flajrtiieiiioa^^l^  lioora) 
HM^ungHen^  wempn ,  {A  bonre)  -  ^ 

FaJi^ngiiit.iiiiC'ii,  {t^  hottra) 

LoeomotlTe'engioerjieD,  U-^bra,} 
SdOer.tnliidf^tB. .......... 

J^nnuiD^  pU  — 

^ImiHti,  JocomotfTo 

iBspeetor  or  benp-kei^per 

Sanksmen 

Cutting  in  tnbA,  boys  .... 
Pnttidg:  in  tubs,  men^.H... 

Plck-carriors 

XntMi-lpaotTs..........  .. 

W«ilgbi;utit2 .-.,. 


Wftgpa  per  d*y, 
wLibhou PC  found 
or  reni  allowed. 


I  34 

1  :^ 

1  ?fl 
1  08 

r  45 
sot 

1  37 
1  S3 
1  27 
I  3Q 
1  45 
I  1^ 
1  41 
1  1^ 
1  55 
1  31 
I  tl 
I  33 
I  33 
I  33 
1  Gl 
I  33 

I  m 

I  30 
I  77 
t  85 

1  53 

m 

60 
1  50 


19  9« 

1  oa 

1  00 

t& 

5a 

t  00 

I  la 

I  03 

eo 

us 

1  m 

1  08 

1  m 
g« 

4(t 

{^ 

1  33 
]  33 

1  S5 
1  33 
1  OQ 
70 
80 
113 
90 
31 
70 
U4 

ai 

70 


•I  45 

1  IS 

I  srr 
I  s^ 

80 
1  S3 
1  il 
1  11 
1  13 
1  03 
1  13 
137 
1  19 

ml 

1  31 

t  as 

63 
1  37 
I  33 
1  33 
I  S3 
1  47 
1  17 
1  05 
1  13 
1  35 
1  II 

]  15 
4{l 
4:1 

1  17 


Class  of  labor. 


Token-men  ........ 

Tokon-bojs 

Ktiiik^  tm  Bcroetis  . 

Screftn«tii... 

Smnll'Wngon  bojr. .. 
Ap|U£mlus-tK»y  * . . . 
Wmtepi  ........... 


Jt^  JOTO 


Calk^rs 

Stou^-ieamors ......  , ,  - 

Liibiirt^rs  . ., ...... 

Hor»ci'kecp«rs  ......... 

Cnrtnieu  -.,....«..,..,. 

Plare^biydrs  .  - 

FI,'vtf^-1ayii>r9'  nssisCants 
BrrniDb  H  ri  vi3r» ......  . . 

Wftj*::ou-g^r«*ajier»|  boys . . 

Branch -mea 

Ban  k' rill  tirif. «..«,,...., 

Lliin^  ■bi.'nidmon 

BiiTi  k  -but  to  en  men ...... 

t 'oin ybii rrM*hi  i, ..... 

Coki?-dmwi>r8,  {cootiiujt} ...... 

Ct>kt''lill(?nv  (contnirt;  no  v^^ 

If)  w.'iBcc  for  bnuBD  or  rdiiit)  . . 
&mii1I-ruun€rs  or  loailLTS,  ^no 

sllnwcmrfi  furbouAS  or  rontl'. 

Otvn ■  dn ul»r%  bojs ....... 

Oviiii-levelers  ............  .... 

S^Uiitbmon  .................... 

Tflamera...... ...... ^.....   ^^ 

Lnbnrert,   (mo  sUowanoe  for 

bouso  of  Font) ... 


wltb  boueie  fouua 
OF  rent  allowed 


194 

1  04 


1  SI 


^4 

m 

S3 

m 

70 

so 

04 
00 

11 

30 

80 

87 

1  12 

so 

34 
1  00 
1  00 

01 


II  m 

43 
107 
89 
SO 
SO 
37 

in 

I  07 

1 11 

1  00 

m 
m 

45 

1  01 
1  13 

1  m 

1  04 
I  37 
1  #1 

i.ia 

1  3S 
43 

1  VJ 

1  10 

07 


*  According  to  time. 

General  culvances. — The  first  was  made  in  February,  1872,  12J  per 
cent. ;  the  second  was  made  in  July,  1872, 10  per  cent. ;  and  the  third 
in  February,  1873^  15  per  cent.,  making  a  total  advance  of  42.3  per 
cent. 

Bedtictions, — ^The  first  was  made  in  April,  1874, 10  per  cent,  on  all 
surface  labor,  except  engine-men,  who  were  reduced  5  per  cent.  The 
second  was  made  in  November,  1874,  .6  per  cent  all  round 


NORTHUMBERLAND. 

General  advances. — In  February,  1872,  the  above  and  below  ground 
off-hand  labor  was  scheduled  by  a  committee  and  advanced  in  wage,  and 
in  July,  1872,  banksmen,  putters,  and  shifters  were  again  advanced  20 
per  cent. ;  a'third  advance  was  given  to  banksmen,  10  per  cent.,  put- 
ters and  shifters,  15  per  cent;  making  a  total  of  30  per  cent,  to  banks- 
men, and  35  per  cent,  to  putters  and  shifters. 

In  August,  1872,  mechanics'  wages  were  advanced  10  per  cent.,  and 
in  March,  1873,  it  was  decided  that  5s.  per  day  should  be  the  maximum. 

Bedtictions.-^ee  minutes  of  meetings  for  May  1  and  October  30, 187i| 
on  page  299. 
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LABOB  Cf  XUBOPX  AKD  AMERICA. 


NorthmnberlMd  coalfteldg.    Of-kand  lobar  b§i&w  ground, 

(Tbete  prices  ioclade  all  percentogeB  given  up  to  December  31, 1873. 


with  houito  oral- 
iawiuict!  far  retiL 


Ckiaoftibor. 


dkAofkbor. 


WkffM  per  dAv, 
Willi  bHve  or  &t- 
lowmAOO  for  not. 


^ 

i 


For«ovrrni«a  ».,,. .-* 

]]ack  iitirtiitjo  .....***.*,., 

HcfldtlCil * » -  *  - 

Tl^ber4pader«,  (no  hcHiH>. 

lflM»l*fihif|era .,. 

Sbincn.,. .......... 

Cb^ekmiiti  - .„..^^*., 

Swim^mt'ii  —  .*,*,.,,#.,.», 
Stau^-puf  t^t^  ^ , , « .  __^  ^ . .  _  _ . 

JIo*t«r  wjiitemen. .-** 

WaMflmi^n ...  «^  *..*->«'.*.. . 
Il^lp**™  iiPt  bov»- . .....--.. 

Btii  kUi  g  1  ticLiiLciv  boja ..... 

Drlirei-ft,  boyi  »...*.».*,.,  ^  > 

flaltpra,  buys..... 

Ftit  t  t'r»  ilH  viiifL.  boyA .  ^ .  ^ . . 
1.0  lid  Uie  •  kd^v  bi)y H ,  E  ,  -,  - 1 . .  * 

Co3i  1  il V t^,  Usy n 

Hvitcb-kcrpon,  boji  .-..^t 
Ttapp^ti.  boya  .......**.*. 

OTi'iw*r%  bciy»..-.„ 


EauliQjt-tiiigfD 

]'umpl£]gfttij|itieiae£t  * 

FirrsKmu  ....._-.-. 

t^'unittci^tuen , . .  ^.  _^.. . 
Lnmptni'ii  ..,,,,,,.,., 

WAhrr-loindarv ,-^, 

liDi-B«^kf»c  peim . « « .« . . . 
Kolky  - w  iiy  men  ...... 

H^Ucty-wji J  bfivft 

Sei^rbkfttt  (tiolioiiK)  , 

Doaelton.. ,,.,.. 

Shna-ladi  ..., 

i^hjiri to0o  ....... ^.... 


MuwBi'  labcHTorH. .._..._-.. 

C  bftfitemo^^cLultetB 

Siukon .,,„.- ......... 

\Yiitterft-nii  ,*... 

Hfi^wcrniAr  HlilftoroiT-bAzidwark 
Ilimd  puttiTq  .....*.,.. 


ti  m 
J  ii 

1  09 

I  u 

1  39 
1  SI 

1  :t3 
I  m 
loa 

I  SI 
1  14 

i«3 

SOS 
133 
1  09 
I  W 

1  ts 

1  39 
3li 


r? 


01 


ti 

•9 
01 

tl 


1  40 
•1 

tea 


Ojf-hand  labor  above  ground, 
[Tbese  prices  inolado  all  peroentftges  given  up  to  December  31, 1873.] 


ciiyi»  (»f  la.1iar« 


WAfsm  per  d*y. 
wUbtionw3ar«n 
allowftncts  for 
rent. 


CUn  of  kbor. 


mm  per  day, 
wiihboQMotaA 


FiirriUi'i^Btiillbfl  .,,.... 

^njilb*    , .... 

Uttiiae-thQfTi. .-..-, 

Fit'k  fiili4i  pi'Dpn  ....... 

RtHUr* ,.,.,-  —  . 

Dn  lli^r-  *iu  lldrm , 

Fill  I'm  I'fi  J  linc^ri  .......  H 

Jolnera   .. ,.. 

Tuib-tntf>ndun  ..   ...  ..... 

Bawvi»^i»  .,.,,..... .. . .. , 

Fiti^  ................. 

Cb^ncf^n  luid  grnlbm  . 
e*d*JbWa  ............... 

GAtmeu  ................. 

UiLtiieiii ... . .... 

JiAMtrui*  biborvrft. . ...  — 

FttBijpittje-fnsii 


II  ei 

I  w 

I  :IT 

1  til 

t  M 
1  m 

S  01 

9  Id 

4  4t 

3  13 

«4« 
I  33 

1  ^ 
1  ^ 

1  00 
I  33 

1  m 

1  43 

1  m 

I  45 

I  45 

1  4^ 

57 


MAUunis-rDi^ 

Tlui-mpiM'DWia , .  - . 

JM  k- T-  tu  iudvfm ......... 

R*  flrx'iw^^a .....,.._,'  I  SI 

O^rd*  ,,. ...,  1  ft5 

iMfwctiM- <»t  b^Aft-kwfirr  . . . . .  /  1  til 

Buik»Di«w , . . .......  I  f^ 

^tt(^  i^in  of  tubn.  [h0j%l 1  SI 


It  10 

1^ 

1  M 

1  Oa^ 
1  li 

IMS 
I  21 

n 
It 

I  45 
1  12 

I  »** 
I  OS 

I  1  il 

1  10 

m 


11  38 
1  1^ 
1  U 

wt 

94 

I  Id 

1  S3 

1  &4 

1  n 

I  fi3 
1  13 
1  15 

1  i7 
1  It 

I  14 
StO 
1  4A 
1  57 
1  15 
1  39 
I  33 
I  31 
1  03 

I  Oi 

1  S) 
I  4$ 

9f» 


Plck-f»TTfer«.  (boy*)..-. .||0  99 

Tnb-clHUi^tv,  (boyi) . ._ . . .  m 

Wei|tbai«a... 1 

TokPD'iuen ,....,.,  W 

Tokpti4»ys 

K(«k^»4Lm»cr«e«a........,.J  1  tl 

8cm'Qi'T« 1 

Small*  wagDQ  boji fpg 

ApHrattw-boyi  .... ......  m 

Waitrnt.  rbt»y«*, 

^iMtM^u<<3ixiif*im  ............ I  Iff 

LkboitTA.. 114 

H4^riif^kf«para  .................  1^ 

LUrtDic'ii ., 

PlaiA^lanr*   ................  1  10 

Piate-byvn'  ssilBtuiU  - .  .^ .  ^ .  1  10 

Braocb-drlt^pii*  .__..„......,  lit 

Brstieb-inei] ..,,..  1  14 

BiDk~iider»^-... ,.*........*.  J  13 

14 

fittnk-bottcHii  nwn,  (kw  boaaoh).  ^ 

Cok^burtitt*.. ,..,.*. ........  I 

CVkc^^niTTr*  ................  I  51 

Cake-dlU<nii  (QoboDwI........  1  K 

Slaitbtmo  ............. .,....-  I  45 

Tt<aB2«ra ^.. lot 

Likboitfrv  ......................  1 


•QM 


84 

m 
fid 

791 
70 

to 
at 

M 

& 

d4 


4d 

i  ss 

13g 


1  0» 

18 
50 

too 

I  m 

m 

51 

S8 


83 
91 


M 


1  01 

1  i5 
1  45 
I  09 
I  13 
9a 
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The  following  statement  showing  the  earnings  of  Northumberland 
miners  in  1874,  was  furnished  by  Mr.  Burt : 


Mazhnmn.    Minimnm.       Mean. 


Toreroyermen per  week.. 

Back  overmen..... ...................................do.... 

Bepotiet • do 

Bewen per  day.. 

lAborera,  (nndersroond) do 

Laborers,  (at  bapl;) do — 

BBginewen per  week.. 

IfeohaniflB do 


$14  53 
13  10 


$13  10 
068 


193 

1  08 
84 

0  eo 

7  80 


168 

96 

72 

8  40 

600 


$13  31 
10  90 
10  16 
1  80 
103 
78 

too 

660 


ADTANOSS  AND  REDUCTIONa. 


Stoicment  tihawing  the  advances  given  and  reduotione  made  in  the  wages  of  Northumherland 
vUnera,  with  their  average  earnings,  at  various  dates  since  April,  1871. 


Dates. 


Adyaneea. 


Bednctipoa. 


Total  adraDoe 

above  1871 

prioea. 


ATerage 
eamiaga. 


MAreh«1871 , 

Vebmary,  1873 , 

IAav,  1873 

Jnfy.  1872 

September,  1873 

March.  1873 

I>ecember,  1873 

April,  1874 

October.  1874 

December,  1874,  (oompnted). 


10  per  cent. , 


11  33 


33  per  cent. . 
18  per  cent. 


33  per  cent. . 


50  per  cent. . 


10  per  cent. 
14  per  cent. 


40  per  cent. . 
26  per  cent., 


1  47 

'i'oi 
*i'io 
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At  a  meeting  of  the  Steam  Colliers'  Defense  Association  held  May  1, 
1874,  it  was  decided  that — 

Putters  and  other  underground  men,  now  receiving  35  per  cent,  ad- 
TaDce,  be  reduced  to  27  per  cent 

l^appers. — Wages  reduced  Id.  per  day. 

Drivers. — Wages  reduced  2d.  per  day. 

Banksmen  now  receiving  30  and  35  per  cent,  advance,  to  ,be  reduced 
to  25  per  cent,  inasmuch  as  the  men  who  have  been  getting  35  per  cent 
liave  been  getting  more  than  the  trade  allowed. 

Deptities  having  Is.  and  Is.  6e2.  per  day  to  be  reduced  to  6«.  M.  and  Is. 
Prop  and  chock  drawing  to  remain  unaltered. 

Standard  stonemen. — Fixed  at  7s.  per  day. 

Screeners. — Those  who  are  paid  by  the  piece  to  be  reduced  6  per  cent, 
and  those  who  are  paid  by  the  day  to  remain  as  they  are. 

On  June  30  engine-men  were  reduced  4d.  per  day. 

At  a  special  meeting  held  October  30,  1874,  the  following  reductions 
were  mutually  agreed  to: 

Putters  and  others  at  present  receiving  an  advance  of  27  per  cent  to 
be  reduced  11  per  cent,  leaving  an  advance  of  16  per  cent 

Trappers. — Wages  to  be  reduced  Id. 

Drivers. — Wages  to  be  reduced  2d. 

Banksmen. — Advances  to  be  reduced  so  as  to  leave  an  advance  of  15 
per  cent. 

Deputies. — Where  no  prop  drawing  to  be  paid,  7s. ;  where  they  draw 
pi-ops,  6s.  6d. ;  for  drawing  props,  6d,  per  score ;  chockles  M.  a  chock. 

Screeners. — Daily  wage  to  remain  as  at  present  j  piecework  10  per^ 
cent  redaction. 

Mechanics. — ^Wages  to  be  reduced  6  per  cent 
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LABOB  m  EUROPE  AKD  AMERICA. 

SWANSEA  Am)  CARDIFF 


The  following  tables  are  condensed  from  more  extended  statements 
sea  and  Cardiff  coal  districts  and  in  other  collieries  of  Great  Britain, 
England,  February,  1875 : 

Statement  ahoioing  the  average  eamingB  of  warkmem  in  Sipomiea 


Class  of  labor. 


Graigolo. 


Swansea  colliery. 


West  Swansea. 


BniiTaiit. 


Cutters 

Bay-workmen 
Trammers  — 
Bankers 

Laborers 


40  per  week. 
8d  per  day  . . 


II  74  to  12  05  per  day 


lis  40  per  week., 


Xnsine*mon. 

Carpenters. 

Smiths 

Strikers  .... 
Weighers.... 
Hostlers 


Boadmen ... 

Tippers 

Bfl|Kiirers... 

Haulers 

Booivboys... 

Pitmen 

Stokers 

Hitchers.... 
Overmen — 
InoUnemen . 

Sereeners... 


88  <Iay,  ontside .  \ 
20day,  inside..  5 
44  per  day 

38  per  day 

38  piTclnr 

SSfopfjOperday 
96  pcirdijy  .... 
92  per  day  ..... 
88  per  day  ..... 
88  per  day  .... 
20  |>er  day 


1  20  to  II  36  per  dpy 
1  08to    136  per  day 

1  85  per  day 

I  32  toll  56  per  day 

1  44  per  day 

I  44  per  day 

S2to|0  78perdfty 

•74  to   1  20  per  day 

84  to   I32perday 

1  85  per  day 


1  20  to  |1  68  per  day 
7  40  per  week 

5  96  per  week... 
U  3t  per  week..., 


1  44  per  day  . 

Tseperday  . 

66  per  day  . 
1  08  per  day  . 


155  00  per  4  weeks 
47  16  per  4  weeks. 
30  00  per  4  weeks. 
30  00  per  4  weeks. 

30  00  per  4  weeks. 

45  48  per  4  weeks. 

30  00  per  4  weeks. 
30  00  per  4  weeks. 


33  60  per  month. 


06  per  day  . 

30  per  day  . 
68  per  day  . 


78  toll  40  per  day 
32  per  day 


7  40  per  week.. 


30  00  per  4  weeks. 


1  ra  per  day 

1  88  per  day 

72  to  10  80  per  day 

30  00  per  4  weeks  . . 


1  28  to  1166  per  day 

92  toll  92  per  day 
1  06  to   156perday 


2T  88per4wedDi. 


Class  of  labor. 


Graig  Merthyr. 


Brynwillach. 


Besolyen. 


Smily. 


Cutters 

I)ay-workmeu  . 

Trammers 

Bankers 

Laborers 

Engine-men . .'. 

Carpenters 

Smiths 

Strikers 

Weighers 

Hostlers 

Firemen 

Bo9dmen 

Tippers 

Bepairers 

Haulers , 

Door-boys 

Pitmen 

Stokers 

Hitchers 

Overmen 

Inclinemen  . . . . 

Sereeners 

Masons 


|2  34  per  day  . 
1  80  per  day  . 


II  85  to  II  92  per  day 
1  85  per  day  .... 


123  66  per  fortnight. 
1  58  per  day 


1  20  per  day 

■  1  7^  per  daj*,  loco- ) 
I       motive>men.      > 

1  20  to  1132  per  day 

1  32  to    1  56  per  day 
52  to       78  per  day 

84  per  day 

80  toll  14  per  day 

2  CO  per  day 

1  20  to  II  84)  per  day 


1  50  per  day  . 


1  56  per  day  . 

1  32  per  day  . 
1  56  per  day  . 


"i  22  per 

17  06  per 

1  32  per 

16  44  per 

16  44  per 

96  per 

1  20  per 

15  48  per 
1  58  per 
1  20  per 

15  72  per 


day 

fortnight. 

doy 


|2  Mperdaj., 
1  80  per  day. 
1  80  per  day. 
1  39  per  day. 
1  08  per  day., 


fortnight, 
fortnight. 

day 

day 

fortnight. 

day 

day 

fortnight. 


1  76  per  day. 

1  44  per  day. 

72  per  day. 


8  00  per  day. 
1  76  per  day. 


6C  per  day  . 
92  per  day  . 


17  96  per  fortnight. 
64perdi^ 


68  per  day. 
48  per  day. 


1  72  per  day  . 
1  86  per  day  . 
1  20  per  day  . 
1  56  per  day  . 


I  56  per  day  . 


80  per  day. 


16  44  per  fortnight. 
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COAL  DISTBIOTS. 


in  regard  to  the  wages  or  earnings  of  workmen  employed  in  the  Swan- 
and  were  foroished  by  Walter  Bowley,  esq.,  mining-engineer,  of  Leeds, 


eodl  district,  when  working  fall  time  and  without  restriction. 


Primroae  Coal  Co. 

Ffoy,  Danybank,  etc. 

Gross-Hands  and  Cali- 
fornia. 

|1  80  toll  93  per  day... 

11  80x>erday .'-.. 

|1  83 ]>er  day  .t.,.....,. 

111  53  per  week. 
180  per  day. 

1  68  per  day 

1  68  to  1  93  per  day... 
96  to  1  80  per  day... 

84  to  1  38  per  day... 

1  36  per  day 

1  98perday 

1  08  per  day 

93  per  dav 

1  08  to  |1  30  por  day. 

1  00  per  day. 

CI  44  toll  66  per  day, 
I            winding. 

C 1  08  to  11  JW  per  day,  J 
I        under  gronnd.       5 

1  80  eight-hoars*  torn.. 

1  33  per  day 

1  08  ner  day 

1  90i>erdaT 

96  to  1  SOperday... 
1  08  to  1  44  per  day... 

114  per  day 

1  33  jwr  day  ....;...... 

1  90  per  day 

60  per  day  .........I. 

54  per  day,  hoys 

96  per  day. 
1  44  per  day. 
3  00  per  d». 
1  33  to  |1  68  per  day. 
1  08  to   1  36  per  day. 

35  00  ner  month. 

1  80  per  day 

1  33  per  day,  repairers . 

1  44  Der  dav 

1  08  to  1  33  per  day... 

1  70  iHsr  day 

1  44  per  day 

36  to   1  08  per  day... 
33  to      60  per  day... 

5     54  to  10  60  per  day, 
1          carter-boys. 

33to|0  60perday... 

60  per  day,  carter- ) 

boys.                S 

40  ner  dav 

60to  ISOperdoj. 

48  per  day.  • 
1  68  per  day. 
1  SO  per  day. 
1  80  to  II  44  per  day. 

83  Der  dav 

1  36  per  day !. 

50  00  per  month 

188to  1  SOperday. 

(1  14  per  day,  head  man 
I            at  screen. 

1 

5 

144  per  day. 

Morriston  colliery,  Tyr 
cenol. 

Foxhole  colliery,  Park 
pit. 

Foxhole  colliery,  Tir  issa 

pit.' 

Western  Merthyr. 

135  60  per  fortnight 

1  80  per  day 

11  58perdi^ 

It  81  per  day 

13  00  per  day. 

1  64  per  day  ........... 

1  77  per  day 

2  06  Der  da v        ........ 

1  16  per  day 

1  56  per  day 

1  18  per  day  ........... 

1  80  Der  dav  .-- 

1  68  per  day. 
96  per  day. 

1  66  i>er  day. 

1  33  per  day. 

1  BO  per  day  . , , .  ^  -  -,  - ,  ^  - 

80  ner  dav  ^,^,^,,^,1.- 

1  56  per  day 

1  34  per  day  ........... 

1  06  per  day 

1  SO  per  day 

1  16  per  day  ........... 

1  44  uer  dav 

1  33  per  day 

1  33  per  day. 

60  to  10  96  per  day. 

♦ 

1  80  i>er  day. 

1  33  per  day. 

1  14to|l  80  per  day... 

186perday   

1  86  per  day 

8  00  per  day. 
1  68  per  day. 

1  68  per  day. 

1  644  Der  day 

1  77 per  day 

1  56  per  day. 

80  per  day .:::..:.... 

96  per  day 

1  44  to  |1  86  per  day. 

48  T>er  dav 

94  Der  day 

66  to      78  per  day. 

1  P6  per  day  ....*'..  ^ .  - 

78  per  day. 

1  80  per  day  ....  ...... 

1  06  per  day 

1  07  per  day 

1  56  per  day. 

1  98  Der  dav 

1  93  per  day 

13  00  per  week. 

**" 

1  44  per  day. 

1  80  per  day. 

' 

1  86  pr.  day,  stonemen 
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LABOR  Hr  EUROPE  AHD  AMERICA. 

SUUememt  ufike  average  eanrimgM  ^ 


^m^Cmwmf 


Dirtriei. 


MBBTHTB  YALLBT. 

DowUis 

Plymoath 

AI«B1>4BB  TALUCT. 

K«^gAtioii  vbA  Deep  Duftyn 

BlaeDgwMir 

Abercrombey. .••.•••...•.... 

Oranbaeh 

Wer& 

^bvdue  RhondfU 

Naatmebm 

Powell  DoflryB  Company'B 

BROXDDA  YALLBT. 

VendAl^ 

Bodrynpdt 

TrlMook 

Fentre  and  Chnroh 

Bhondda  Merthyr 

Bale  Merthyr— 

Abergorcbs 

Sf«et9incb«e 

efeet 

Llwrnypia— 

Stctfun-cool 

Hooae-eoal 

GOIach 

CoedcM 

DiiMS  ICain...... ............ 

UwYneelyn 

GelTi- 

ColUerySToiS 

Colliery  Na3 

I4UI,  not  foil  time 

Dmnrnndder 

CiWy 

Powell  8  Llantwit 

Uantwit  and  Black  Vein  .... 

Llantwit  Bed  Aah  Company. 

Penrhiw«Br  

BlMDclydach , 

Haest^  Merthyr — 

Seam  I 

Seam  3 

Stam3 

Cr«ditir 

Bryndce 


$14.40  per  week;  Brith- 

dIr.flTJfS. 
145.46  per  4  weeka.... 

$4B.1«per4weeka.... 

#45.48  per  4  weeks.... 

•54.50per4veeka.... 

#8.04  per  daj,aU  aeo. 

aona. 
|d».SO  per  daji   #8.40 

pernicht. 
fl^TOtofiMperday. 

#00per4weeka 

•SJMperdaj 


9S8.Mper4weeka... 
#45.S8per4weeke... 

fl.68to#i.40perdaj. 

108.34    in    headings 

•4^38  in  stalls. 
|8;46perday 

#48.06  per  4  weeks... 
196.30  per  4  weeks. .. . 
#45.08  per  4  weeks.... 

111.93  per  4  weeks... 
$13.36  per  4  weeks.... 
#1.1)0  per  day 

#48.00  per  4  weeks.... 
#47.18  per  4  weeks.... 

#L86perdsy 

#3.94    in     headings 

#3.84  in  stalls. 
$1.88     in     headings 

$1.94  in  stalls. 

$10.08  per  week 

OSncrday 

$1.99  per  day 

i48.'Kper4wecks.... 
$18.40  per  week 

$3.09  per  day 

$18.10  per  week 

$lJ8perday 

19dsys.l«7.80 

19  days.  $60.14 

19  dav«.  $T3.36 

19  dn.v*^  $66.08 

$198  per  day 


$8L64  per  week;  Brith. 

dlr,  $10.38. 
#33.86    vnder-groand, 

#B    above^   per    4 


16^19] 


#L86  per  day ;  master, 
#1.44;  comer.  #1.8& 


#L69perdaiy.. 


#l.l9perdi!y, 

#1  JB,nnder  groasd ; 
eolller.#1.96. 

#1.14  to  #1.86  per  day. 

#1  JO  Id  #Ui  per  day ; 

foreman,  #L6d. 


94  esnts  per  4ay,  av- 
fcce  and  aader 
grooBd. 

$1.68  per  d^y,  onfim; 
$1,  under  groond. 

96  coitaper  doj....... 


#1.86  to  #1  JO  per  day. 
$38:89  per  4  weeks. 
#1 


$lMwr  day ;  sotihce. 


#1  to  #1.69  per  day  . 

$».4eper4weekB.. 
#1.08  per  d^ 


$1.38  per  day;  eoDiers, 
$li6;  sarfiM^$1.10. 

$lJ8perday;forB 
$liO;  Ohooxs. 


$43.40  per  4  weeks. 
$TJ8  per  week..... 


$1.16  to  #1.86  per  dsiT; 

#1.90  to  #1JI6    per 

night. 
#LOe  to#l.T6peraight; 

$6.64  per  week. 
Sarfaoe.  $1.14  p^r  day; 

$38.88  nnde  gronnd. 
$6.60  per  week , 


^  $38.88  per  4  weekp  . 


$8wl3  per  4  weeka...... 

$9.38  per  4  weeks 

$1.48  per  day;  sorftoe, 

$1.13. 
$30.48  per  4    weeks; 

$85.64  psr  4  weeks, 

sarCace^ 
$36.93  per  4   weeks; 

$46.90  per  30  days, 

snrface. 
$1.36  pw  day 


$36.18  per  4  weeks  of 

7  days. 

$6.80  per  week 

$7.40  per  week 

$1.36  per  days  oorfiMe, 
$L10. 


$38.88  per  4  weeks 
$1.36  per  day 


$1.48.  6  days;  fore 


I  days; 
$1.68. 


$1.13  to  $1.50  per  day.. 

$1.44  per  day 

$1.08  per  day 

$37.40  per  4  weeks 

$6.48  por  week ;  boys, 

$3.60. 
$1.34  to$1.44  per  day; 

snrfooe,  80  cents. 
$7.56  per  week,  nnder 

gronnd;  $6.56,  snr- 

$1.33  to  $1.58  per  day.. 


l$lto$1.30perday  ... 

$1.10  per  day;  boys, 
78  cents. 


$1.08  per  day,  sorftice; 
$1.S  under  ground. 

$1.80  to  $1.44  per  day.. 


$1.08  per  dsy 
$33.36  pf    ' 


per  4  weeks  . 


$1.34  per  day 

#7.34  per  week,  nnder 
mund;       snrface. 

#U9perd«y. 


#1.04  per  day.. 
#1.04  per  day.. 


WAGES  IK  ENGLAND. 
coaiAirietjwkmworHngfmiiM^amdwUkmitrutrictw^ 


ao8 


Tippws. 


Bankmnea. 


Engine-xnen,  winfUngi 


Firemen. 


Bodmen. 


Britbdir,  #8.40  per 
week. 


•5.76  to  16.64  per 
week. 
128.14  per  4  weeks. 


H.lOperaay...., 
yioentsperday., 


$1.20  per  day . 


11.08  per  day 

96  oenti,  #1.09,   to 
$1.10  per  day. 


fl.OS  to  #1.90  per 
day. 

$1.10  to  #1.20  per 

day. 
96  centa  to  $1.36 

per  day. 


18.40   to   19.60   per 

week. 
$37.83  under  xronnd, 

$34.14  above,  per  4 

weeka 

$50  per  4  weekit ;  8 
hours.  Tbey  clean, 
fit,  and  repair. 

$1.46  per  day ;  haul- 
infc$l.Sa 

$1.50  per  day;  hani* 


$6.18  to  $6.99  per 
week. 
$43.94  per  4  weeks 


$1.86  per  6  days; 
84  cents  per  ban- 
day. 


ing.|l.34. 
•l.-0i9 


days.. 


$1.78, 7  days . 


$lto$U»perdAy. 


$1.14  p«r  daj. 


$1.09  per  day 

$38.36  per  4  weeks 
$1.88  per  day 


$1.36,  $1.40#,  to  $1.48 
per  day. 

•58.36  per  4  weeks  . . 
$lJKperday 


$1.66  per  day...... 

•50  per  4  weeks . . . 
•1.86  per  day 


$1.01  per  day.... 
$1.16to^L86,9hoar8 


•1.14  to  •1.9B  per 
day. 
•1.28  per  12  boors  . 


$1.14  per  day 

$83.96  per  4  weeks. 
$6.78  per  week 


•1.38  per  day 

•33.36  per  4  weeks 
•10.08 per  week... 


•l.49|perday 

•85.18  per  4  weeks  . 

•1.63  per  8  honrs  . . . 


•8  per  day  . 


SMI  cents  to  •1.38  per 
day. 


I 


•7.40  per  week... 
ii.Mperday 

9Mli96  per  4  weeks. 


•33^96  per  4  weeks. . 

$L34perday 

$1.3K,6day8 


•8.08  per  week 

•1.44  per  day 

•36.68  per  4  weeka. 

•1.38  to  •L44  per 
day. 


•12.04     per    week ; 
haoling,  •8.54. 

•1.78  per  day;  al- 
lowed 7  days  extra 
per  month. 
(  $1.38  per  day,  steam 
I^$1JS6  per  day,  bouse 
$1.56  per  day 


$1.84  per  day 

$650  per  annum . . 


$46.66  per  4  weeks. 


$3perday 

$50  per  86  days; 

$43.84per84day8, 

night 
$8perday 


$1.76,  single  torn. 


$1.58,  7  days  . 


$1.76.  7  days;  drift, 
$1.54,  7  days. 


$1.18  per  day 

$1.06  per  day 

$33.36  per  4  weeks . . 
Poreman,  $7.40  per 
week. 
$1.34  per  day 


$6.38  per  week . 
$1.38  per  day... 


$1.08  per  day. 


$1.34  per  day.. 
$6.68  per  day.. 

•1.80  per  day.. 


•1.56  per  day 

•1.44  per  day 

•51.02  per  4  weeks  . 
Boys,  $8  per  week  . 

•lJM>perday...«... 

•8.36  per  week 


•58  per  4  weeks  . 
$10i0  pfsr  week  . 


•Sperday 

•10.18  per  week. . 


•1.38  per  dj\y.. 


96  cents  per  day  ... 


•l.SCperday:  girls, 
42  to  46  cenU. 

98  cents  per  day. . . 


•1.06,  •1.86,  to  ^1.44 
per  day. 

•1.02  per  day 


•18  per  week. 
•1.68  per  day. 


•29.54  per  4  weelcf. 

•1.86  per  day. 
•1.18  per  day. 
•1.34  i>er  day. 


•l.Sft  61.34,  to 
per  day. 

•1.18  to  •1.38  per 
day. 

•31  44  per  4  weeks. 
•i.28  per  day. 


•1.26  to  91.44  per 
doy. 
•1.72  per  9  huarib 


•1  30  to  91.34   per 
day. 


•8.12  per  week. 

•1.96  per  day. 

•l.32perday,  ate'm. 
•1.44perday,  bon'o. 
•1.42  per  day. 

•1.56  per  day. 
•1.56  per  days. 


•1.48, 6  day& 

•1.68  por  day. 

•&48  per  week. 
•1.71  per  day. 
•8.84  per  week. 

•1.56  per  day. 
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Siaiememi  tfike  awen^e  mmbtg9  afwartrnm  la  Ae  CtsH&feoal 


Districts. 


Hitehen. 


Stokers. 


Weighers. 


IfKBTHTB  VALLBT. 

Plymouth 


ABBBDJIBB  VALLET. 

Ksvigation  and  Deep  Daffryii 


Blaengwanr . . 
AbercTomboy. 
Crombaeh  .... 


Aherdsre  Bhondds. . 
irsotiiielyii 


Powell  DnfEkyii  Compsny's 
pits. 

BBOSTDDA  TALLKT. 

f^endsle 


Bodrynnlt . 
Tylsfioch  ... 


Bhondda  Merthyr . 
ButaMerthyr 


Llwynypia. 


Oil&ch.. 
Coedcae. 


Dinss  Main. 
Penrhiwfer.. 


Blaenclydach . 
Llirpiellyn ... 


IS8.79  per  4  weeks. . 


$1.43  per  day.. 
$1.24  per  day. 
$1.26  per  day.. 


$1.14,  under  groand,  9 
days ;  $1.02,  snrlace, 
1  day  per  week  |]- 

$1.26  to  $L40  per  day. 


$36.48  per  4  weeks.. 
$1.12  per  day 


$1.36  per  day., 


$1.46  per  9  hoars 
$1.32  to  $1.44 


per  day. 


$10.06  per  week . 
$1.26  per  day — 


Steam,  $8.48  per  week, 
9  hoars;  house, 
$12.40,  piecework. 

$1.38  per  day 

$1.62  per  day,  night, 
06  cents. 

$1.56  per  day 

$8.21  per  week 


$21.88,  nndergronnd, 
per  4  weeks ;  $22.02, 
abore  groacd. 


0    hoars,    08    cents; 
chief,  $1.02. 


$1.02  per  day.. 
$1.10  per  day.. 


76  cents.  96^  cents,  to 
$L04  per  day. 


$18L»per4weeks. 
$L02perday , 


$1.05  per  day.. 


$1.32  per  12  hoors. 
$1.14  per  8  hoars... 


$8Jn  per  week 

$1.08  to  $1.16,  28 -and 
29  days  per  month. 

$1.14  per  day,  extra 
dea&ingflae. 

$1.12  per  day , 

$1.02  per  day 

$t.26perday 

$7.76  pei^  week 


$B.12psr4wmka.... 

$1.32,   a    IL;    $1J0, 
Billy;  $1.10, iDCp.. 

$L32p     day 


$L12  to  $1.32  per  day. 
$1.32  to  $L40  per  day. 

$1.14,  $L20,to$L28  per 
day. 

$Mil8per4wMk».... 
$1.06  per  day 


$1.32  per  day.. 


$7.B0  per  week . 


96    cents    per 
hoase;  $1.32,1 

$1.24  per  day. 
$1.50  per  dj^.. 


$1.56  per  day., 
$1.54,6  days.. 


$1.08  per  day 

42  cents  per  week . 

$1.12  per  day 


$1.36, 7  days. 


Darrandda 

CUel.v 

Powell's  Lhintwit 

Llantwit  and  Black  Vein  . . . 
Lbntwit  Rod  Ash 


Haestig  Merthyr. 
Bryndee.; 


$1.20  per  day 

$1.50  per  day 

Ol.dOperday 

$1.12  per  day 

$1.06  to  $1.30  per  day.. 

$1.12  per  day;  boys, 
64  cents. 


$1.38  per  day. 


$1.31  pw  day 

96  cento  to  $1.16  per 

day. 
96  cents  per  day 


$7.20  per  week.. 
$1.28  per  day 


WAGES  m  ENaLAND. 
dUtridj  wkm  wnrHngfuU  time  and  without  re8trictUm--ConiAnned. 
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$34.04  POT  4  weeks. 


9  hoiin,|1.44;  la. 

borer%   91    oente 

perd«7. 
fL^  per  day;  la- 

boren,  94  oente  to 

•L04. 
f  1 J6  a&d  $IM  per 

d^;  laborers,  |1. 


Horse-keopers. 


$1.44  per  day 

#4t89per4weeks; 

$Mp«  4  weeks, 

iaborera. 
fl^  per  day 


$1.44  per  day. 


fl^  pet  day;   30 
days  per  month. 

$1.33  per  day ;  la- 
becera,  96  eents. 

$lJ6perday 

$1.41to$L6dperday 

$1.40  per  day 

$8LM  per  week.. 


$1.44  per  day. 


11.08  for  «  days... 

86  cents  per  day, 
surface;  $1.08,  un- 
der ground. 

$1.10  per  day,  un* 
der  ground. 

96  cents  to  $1.08 
per  day. 

$1.04  per  day,  sur- 
fooe;  $1.12,  un- 
der ground. 

|32L04per4weeks 


Smiths. 


Strikers. 


#1.13  per  day.. 


11.01,  #1.17,  to  I1.S8 
per  day. 

11.3a,  7  days 

•Lttpcrday 


18.40  por  week 

$1.06  per  day;  28 
days  per  month. 

96  cents  por  day ; 
in  pit,  $1.12. 


|L38perdAy 

|L46perday 

$0.80    per   weeki 

in  pita,  $7.28. 
$1.34  per  day 


$31.78  per  4  weeks. 
$5.76  per  week . . . . 
$1.30  per  day 

$1.14  per  day 


$1.14   to    $1.96    por 
day,  9  hours. 

$1.28,  $1.32,  to  $1.34 
per  day. 

$1.28  to  $1.34  per  day 

$1.16  to  $1.88  per 
day;  foremen, 
$1.68,  7  days. 

$1.18,  $1.22,  to  $1.28 
per  day. 

$32.88  por  4  weeks. . . 


Carpenters. 


40  to  84  cents  per 
0  hours. 

76,  90.  to  9-2  cents 
per  day. 


$1.26  per  day. 


$1,   $1.08,  $1.28,    to 
$1.38  per  day. 

$1.02  per  9  hours 

$1.38  to  $1.44  per  day 


$8  per  week 

$1.32  per  day ;  25  and 
2G  days  per  mouth. 

$1.36  per  day 


$1.41  per  day 

$1.44,  $1.60,  to  $1.68 
per  day. 

$1.70  per  day 

$8.36  per  week 


$1.62  per  day.. 


$1.28perday , 

$50.06  per  4  weeks . . 

$9  per  week 

$1.68  per  day 


$1.32  to  $1.48  per  day 


72  to  84  cents  per 
day. 


72,  84,  to  96  cents 
per  day. 

$35.48  per  4  weeks. 
90  cent 8 per  day... 


68  to  92  cents  per 
day. 

91M  per  9  hours  . . 
96  cents  to  $1.04 
per  day. 

$7.44  per  week 

$1.04  per  day 


84  cents  p^  day. 


$1.12  per  day 

84  cents  to  $1.12 
per  day. 

$1.18  per  day 

$5.79  per  week  — 

$1.19  per  day 


$1.08  per  day,  7i 
days ;  foreman, 
$1.16. 

96  cents  per  day... 

96  cents  per  day. .. 

$25  per  4  weeks... 


$1  per  day 

98  cents  per  day  . 
$1  per  day 


$1.06  to  $1.20  per  0 
hour& 

$1.18  to  $1.40  per 
day;  sawyers, 
$1.12to$1.3i 

$1.28  per  day;  saw. 
yers,$1.12to$1.33. 

$1.32per  day;  fore- 
men, $1.7^  7  days. 


$35.48  per  4  weeks  t 
$30  per  4  weeks, 
sawyers. 

$1.28  per  day;  mw- 
yers,  $1.18. 


$1.25.  $1.32,  to  $1.41 
perday;Bawyeta, 
$1.10  to  $1.39. 

$1.44  per  9  hours. 

$1.08  to  $lJiO  POT 
day;  sawyeia, 
$1.35. 

$8.04  per  week ; 
sawyers,  $7.SiO. 

$1.26,  $1.32,  to  $L56 
per  day. 

$1.26  per  day. 

$1.34  per  day. 
$1.46  to  $1.68;  saw- 
5cr8,$l.46. 
$1.70  por  day. 
$f  .12  per  week.  . 

$1.34  per  day. 
$1.68  per  day. 
$1.70,  G  days. 

$1.44  i)er  day. 

$1.32  per  day. 

$53per  4  weeks. 

$7.03  per  week. 

$1.56  per  day;  saw- 
yers, $1.50. 

$1.20  per  day;  saw- 
yers, $1.10. 

$1.14  per  day;  saw- 
yers, 92  cents. 
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TOBESHIEE. 

Staiemeni  showing  advances  in  wn^u  fi&m  1871  to  Marchf  1873,  at  ihree  pits  c/  cue  o/  tJit 
principal  coUiait^  in  the  We^i  Hiding  of  Yorhtkirt, 


NniDber  of  pit,  and  date. 


<^_^ ^ 

J'ADimrjr,  IS^l 

Jaouory,  1972 , 

JftDTUuy,  1873 

nkaxc\K  lerra 

PET  If  O.  SL 

JiunuiT7.  isn 

Jantmry,  lg79 

Jaanaiy,  1973 

Jftfoti.  1S73 

PfT  ITO,  3, 

jAWDtty,  1871 

JoDuary,  1873  .....,..,..*. *... 

jAiiauy,  1873.. 

^Larcb,  1873 ,... 


Boys. 


rS 


|l  13 
1  SI 
1  07 
1  92 


1*2  90 
3  43 
3  G9 
45S 


C7 


31 


N 


I  W^ 


In  May^  1872,  riddles  ceased  to  be  used  at  all  tbe  pits.  The  benefit 
accraiDg  to  tlie  colliera  from  this  change  cannot  be  set  down  at  leRS 
tbaii  Id.  per  too.  One  peony  per  ton  mast,  therefore,  be  added  to  the 
apparent  advance. 

EARNINGS  OF  COLLIERS  IN  ENQLAKB. 

In  the  Sboffleltl  district  tbe  coUiers  earn  from  £3  5«.  to  £4  a  week,  workrag  oiily 
for  five  days.  There  me  colli  era  in  the  neighborhood  of  lludders*tield  who  are  now 
earning  as  mnch  aa  £1  a  dn^r*  Iii  East  Worcestershire  th^  wa^t^«  rauge  from  8k.  to  12s, 
9^  day*  In  Wales  and  the  west  wages  are  lower  as  a  rule ;  in  the  north  they  are  higher* 
Talking  the  average  of  the  best  cofu-diatnctsy  it  is  obvious  that  acoUier  can  easily  earn 
from  Ht*  to  lOi.  any  day  he  wlshea  to  work*  Price  of  cold  in  London  409. — London  Tde- 
ffTi^hf  Sepivmb^r,  1873. 

Foder  date  of  October  25, 1874,  Walter  Williams,  esq,,  writes : 

GoUiersf'  wages  are  nominal ;  do  not  represent  their  earnings,  which  vary  from  5t.  C3» 
to  8».  per  day  of  eight  hoors,  except  in  portions  of  Wales,  where  they  are  leas  by  15  per 
cent* ;  but  in  iron-making  diutricts,  now,  colliers  in  thin  mines  or  common  coal>works 
do  not  get  more  than  28#.  to  20s.  per  week  :  steam-coal  and  hoiise-coal  from  35fl*  to  40«* 
per  week,  all  workio^;  eight  hours  for  a  day's  work  ;  common  laborers  earn  3*.  to  3«,^ 
od*  per  day  ;  skilled,  4«.  to  4«.  iid. ;  brick-layers,  stone-masons,  5«*  (id.  to  6«.6d.  perday, 
(nine  hours ;)  painters,  7«. ;  carpentens,  5i.  6d,  to  6«. ;  emitba,  5i.  6d.  to  68. ;  locomotive^ 
engine  drivers^  7tr.  6d. ;  stationarj-engineerBj  4a^  6d.  to  6«.  per  day. 

Ifages  earned  &y  vforkmen  engaged  in  the  Durham  coal  fields,  Jan  uartf^  1675. 

Orermen,  £2  to  £2  15*.  per  week. 

Depnty  overmen,  5«.  6d.  to  ds.  per  day  of  eight  hours. 

Coal-bewers  a;r0  paid  by  the  score  of  twenty-on©  tubs^  wbicb  vary  from  G  cwt.  to  12 
ewt.  each,  according  to  the  diderent  scama  of  eoal  worked;  their  average  earnings 
are  from  5».  6d.  to  6^.  dd,  per  day  of  from  live  to  eeven  Lours. 

]LAborer8«  under  ground,  4*.  to  5*.  6d,  pftr  day  of  eight  hours, 

Ptt-engine-men,  bs.  to  5f,  6d,  per  day  of  eight  hours. 

L»bortfr«,  at  batik,  3*.  4ef.  to  4*.  per  day  of  tian  hours. 

McsrhanicSf  4s,  to  bs.  per  day  of  nine  bonrs. 

In  addition  to  those  wages,  it  is  the  custom  at  nearly  all  collieries  t^  provide  hoase^ 
for  their  workmen.  The  nonsos  vary  very  much  iu  quality  at  different  coliicrieSr  but, 
ioi^ther  with  fire-coalj  may  be  taken  at  £15  to  £*20  per  annum  addition  to  workmen^s 
wages* 
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Mr/Boberl  Hanty  keeper  oTilieiBiiiltig'Teoords  fbr  Gieat  Btftain,  has 
made  the  following  returns  of  English  mining  in  the  year  1872: 


Hloenli* 


IT&of 


Qoffi&tltieA. 


TaIha. 


OmiI.. 


(«olpliiii^4ireii^  - 


Oobolt, 

liiiligiincBfl .......  >>..>.^........,  ^- 

iYlQQT'^par,.-.^-^.  —  *m^*^ «»---^ 

OebbTft.  ambers, ^feie............>..>. 

Blvmntb-oro,.** ..........<ip..* 

GUorideofbsdani 

BfeTTti^ * .,..„„.,.-.--. 

Glttj-H,  flee  And  fixe,  (««tliiifttfid),„., 
Otiiw  eartby  mlnenJA,  (estJiiiAtfld) . 

B»it. ..,,.,„..,,..., 

CoptoEteAf  (e«tito»tod) 


3,D(»1 

in 

1S3 

ei 

35 
15 

1 
3 
I 
5 

1 
1 


f\mr:    Owl. 
193,497,310 

91,183 
11 960 

ia5^i3 

e5y9l«    3 

\i-n  15 

■  e«  5 

1 

7^773 

3,390  15 

05 
0,€il3  17 

t«  900.000 


£4fi,  311,133^ 
7,T7I,|F74 

443,733 

Ip  144  165 
73,961 

17,  mi 


38,8«S 
40 


1,309,407  10 
35,000 


i;oTO 

450^000 
050,000 

«5ii4a 

50.060 


Total  value  of  tkeiniiieniJ«pirQdiic«cl  In  thfi  'Otiit^^  Ktngdcnn. 


5^913,541 


Qoiuiiltiet. 

▼dM. 

Plg'iron.. .....••.•••  ..••.. ■ toDi.. 

0,741,999 

5,703 

9,500 

09,455 

698,990 

5,191 

583,839 

Copper do  .. 

Hn do .. 

1. 499.  MO 
1,808,115 

LeAd do.. 

BilTer ounces.. 

141;  830 

116^076 

8,500 

ZillO.... tOllB.. 

p. .•...-. 

Total  ralne  of  metals  produced  ftom  the  ores  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

89,WM4» 

The  total  value  of  the  metals  produced,  eoal  and  other  minerats  raised, 
in  the  year  1872:  metal,  value  of,  as  above,  £22,070,447 ;  coal,  ditto, 
£46,311,447 ;  minerals,  earthy,  &c.,  £1,811,826 ;  total,  £70,103,416.  The 
increase  in  total  value,  amounting  to  £12,871,523,  is  chiefly  due  to  the 
additional  cost  of  '^getting"  each  ton  of  coal.  To  the  3,001  ooal-tninea 
should  be  added  the  product  of  150  others  not  included. 

RISE  OF  WAGES  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM[. 

The  tables  on  pages  243  to  278  give  the  wages  or  earnings  of  work-peo- 
ple in  Great  Britain  which  were  paid  in  1871  and  which,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  work  in  iron-mills  and  in  coal-mines,  do  not  in  general  differ 
greatly  from  those  which  ruled  in  1872  and  subsequent  years.  The 
strikes  in  the  engineenng  and  other  trades  were  chiefly  for  diminished 
hours  and  not  for  an  increase  of  per-diem  wages.  G^ie  reduction  of 
hours  demanded  was,  in  most  cases,  from  ten  to  nine  hours  per  day,  or 
from  flfty-nine  to  fifty  four  hours  per  week,  an  actual  advance  in  the 
cost  of  labor  of  about  10  per  cent.  The  rise  in  wages  which  originated 
mainly  in  the  coal  and  iron  industries,  soon  extended  to  nearly  all  other 
branches.    In  most  trades  there  was  an  advance  in  the  oost  of  labor 
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more  or  less  marked,  in  addition  to  the  increase  caused  by  the  redaction 
in  the  hours  of  labor. 

The  variona  advances  and  reductions  in  wages  which  have  taken 
place  since  1871  in  the  iron  mills  and  furnaces  and  in  the  collieries,  ap- 
pear in  the  pages  immediately  precediDg,  while  on  the  following  pages 
the  rates  obtainiDg  in  1873  when  the  author  visited  the  manufacturing 
districts  of  Great  Britain,  and  at  subsequent  periods,  are  presented, 
"While  the  rates  of  wages  indicated  in  the  following  tables  vary  but  little 
fi'om  those  of  1871,  the  respective  hours  of  labor  at  the  different  periods 
most  be  regarded,  whether  for  fifty-nine  hours  in  the  earlier,  or  from 
fifty-four  to  fifty-one  hours  in  the  lat-er  period s.  Those  in  the  later  years 
show,  it  is  true,  the  extent  of  the  weekly  earnings  of  workmen,  nnless 
they  labor  after  hourSj  which  is  nuusual;  but  whether  compared  with 
similar  data  at  another  period  or  in  other  countries  whei^  the  hours  of 
labor  were  or  are  greater,  the  increased  cost  of  labor  per  hour  in  recent 
years  is  indicated  in  the  tables* 

BATES  OF  WAGES  IN  1873 — MECHAiaCAi  TRADES. 
Bates  of  wages  paid  per  uwk  In  the  kingdom  of  Great  BrOainfordiffermt  UMb  qf  labor. 


Tradei. 


Sngtooera  luid  iaAehiiil«t«. . , 

BliolctfDitbB,  (Kooenil) 

Carpeaten  ftud  jolDers 

Stooe-maaon* 

Bricklayen 

CorrlAge  and  wi^cm  raalceirti 
B«Mldle  mid  homeis  maker*  . 

^Tin-raeii  And  tLanera 

Faixitets ... 

IkppennDitlii — 

AbkIq  or  irac  anil  thfl ....... . 


ii 


18  29 

7  36 
5  BO 

e  SS 

t)99 


Trades. 


81iJi>-jQixier« - 

Inn-moldeFs 

Patteni'tnAkers,.. 

PiiddlerB... 

SmclierB.** 

i^tmie-qunrTy  men 
Frooeb  poUabon . . 

Prijiton 

Boolc-blndera...... 

CablDsb-makera. . . 
Upliolatoren 


1^ 


|8«!» 
8S3 
8« 
8  71 
871 

5  la 

d«i 

77« 

%m 

81 
81 


The  above  statement,  furnished  by  a  gentleman  in  Lirerpoolj  gives  a 
iair  average  of  the  rates  of  wages  paid  throughout  Great  Britain  for 
the  diffbreut  kinds  of  skilled  labor  indicated.  But  inasmuch  as  the 
game  wages,  $S,22  per  week,  is  given  as  the  rate  paid  to  carpenters, 
cabinet-makers,  aud  painters,  as  well  as  to  blacksmiths,  masons,  iron- 
molders  and  machinists,  who  usually  receive  higher  wages,  it  is  not  so 
accurate  as  the  tables  on  the  two  following  pages,  which  show  the  various 
rates  paid  to  skilled  workmen  in  mechanical  and  building  trades  in 
each  of  the  principal  towns  of  the  United  Kiogdom, 


:m 


JJ^QHum  £UBOrS  AHD  AMERICA. 


BOILEB-MAJESBS  ASD  IBON^^QBIP  BITCLDBBS. 


,  Table  showing  the  weekly  toages  paid  to  hoUer-wiakere  and  iron-aMp  huQdera  in  same  ef  ike 
principal  towna  and  dUea  of  ike  United  ISngdom  during  ike  jfear  1873. 

(Hoara  of  kbor  per  mtik,  54,  except  in  Aberdeen,  Dundee,  and  Glasicov,  where  tliay  axe  51  hoiirB. 
Average  of  51|  boors  per  week  through  the  year.J  ^ 


Looalitiee. 


Smiths. 


Platers. 


tUvetors.. 


Calken. 


HoldKS-i^* 


fir 

.Aberdeen 

^BarroW'in-fiimees 

iBeUaet 

iBirkenheadt 

iBiadford 

Bila^lt 

jBnry 

OheeCer 

Cork 

Orewe.  ........«.••••  ..•>.. ... 

Derby 

Dobllnt 

Dundee 

Xbbro  Vale 

Glasgow  shipyard 

Glasgow  boiler-sbop 

Greenwich  ship-yard 

Greenwich  boiler-shop 

Hoddersfleld 

Hon  boiler-abop 

Hnll  ship-yard , 

I^eeds  bmier-sbop 

Uverpool  boiler-sbcp 

liyerpool  ship-yard 

lAmdon  boilei-soop 

Xoodon  ship-yard.. 

jlaDchester 

Kewcastle-apon-Tyne    boUer- 

shop 

ISTewcastle-npon'Tyne  ship-yard 

■  19'ottiogham 

'Portsmonth 

Preston  boiler-shop 

Preston  ship-yard 

Boohdale 

Sheffield 

'Wigan 

-WoTverhnmpton 

Woolwich 

Tork 


Arerage  in  above  places. 


8  72to  9  16 
8  73to  9  16 

8  72 

9  19 
9  19 
9  19 
9  44 

7  99tO  895 

8  71 

8  71  to  9  19 

7  02 
799 
7  26 

8  47  to  9  19 

10  10 
10  16 
823 
10  12 
10  12 

9  19  to  9  68 
9  19  to  9  68 
8  71  to   9  19 

8  71  to  10  65 

9  68  to  10  16 


7  75  to  8  71 
7  99 
9  19 
9  19 
9  19 
9  19 
9  19 

7  99  to   9  68 


8  71 

9  44 


•6  05 

|8  23to  8  72 

823t0  873 

8  72  to  9  16 

7  74 

8  72 
8  72 
8  72 
8  71 

799to  871 

8  71 
8  23  to  8  71 

702 
799 
775 
6  23to  8  47 
10  16 
10  16 
823 

9  19 
2  19 

8  71  to  9  19 
8  71  to  9  19 

8  71 

8  71  to  10  16 

9  lOto  9  68 

9  19 

8  23  to  8  71 

7  99 

8  71 

9  19 

8  71 

9  19 

8  71 
8  71  to   9  19 

9  19 
8  23 

8  n 

7  99 


$5  81  to  $6  05 

7  74tO  8  23 

726 

7  26t0  7  74 


7  74 
823 

7  74 
726 

7  50tO  7  74 
0  78 
7  75 

6  53to  6  77 

6  77 to  799 
680 

726to  735 
823 
798 
7  26 
7  74 
7  74 

6  29to  7  74 

7  26to  7  74 

7  26 
7  26  to  9  19 
7  74  to  8  71 

8  23 

7  27t0  7  75 
7  75 
727 
7  99 
7  75 
7  75 

5  81 
7  75  to   8  23 

7  75 

6  53 

7  75 
7  50 


15  81 


629 

17  26  to  7  74 
702 
72S 


^  $460 

|5  81to  006 


6  74 


5  81tO  6  17 

566 
7  74 
SOL 

4ao 

932 


653to  6  77 


680 

702to  735 

726 

726 


7  26  to  7  74 
7  50to  7  74 


7  26t0  7  74 
726 

6  77to  799 
799 


6  77t0  775 
702 


7  75 
7  75 


6  77  to  7  27 


8  97 


8  64 


748 


484 

556to  581 

4151 

436t0  556 

677 

«2II 

5  81 

629 

6S9 

5»to  6  29 

605to  629 

5  81 

484to  629 

5  81  to  6  29 

7  96to  7  75 

5  32to  6  29 
629 
5  81 
5  81 
5  81 
532 
775 

605to  653 
70S 
5  56 
5  81 
5  81 


6  82 


593 


*  In  some  shops  holders-ap  are  employed  on  the  piecework  system, 
t  Working-hours  from  light  till  dark  in  winter. 
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GABPBNTEBS  AND  JOINSBS. 

Table  shoioing  (he  weekly  wagee  of  oarpeniers  and  jniners,  witk  the  number  of  worhiihg-houre 
per  week,  In  ihefollotoingprinolpatioume  of  ike  United  JBRngdam  during  ike  year  1873. 


Toifn** 


Ab«t4e«£i  — >. 

Abergftv^aoy ,... 

Aldermhot.--... — .,._.. 

AjT „„,,.,,- 

Bel^at  _.,.., ..__.,.„,__ 

Birkcinlieftd. ..,. 

Birmioghain  .*.,,...«... 

Bolton  ,._-., ,...,. 

Biudfoid  _.  — — 

Brt^tol  .,„.,,. 

BdTy  ...,,„,..„„„,,,. 

Clk«ft1«r ,..-...,-. 

Ooventety ............... , 

Crewe...—  —  ,,,. ** 

Coi^ -  —  -  —  .,-. 

Dablii— 

Than. fiim.  —  —  - -.. 

l>aiidee  ,,........*..,,,, 

I>ajifenii]liio  ..,.*.... ^_. 

£xeter .. . .. . . ., . 

^Ediiilmrgb 

Oloacwier  .^  ,...*,. . 

Greennrijcli ,....,.. 

Olaiigow ......  ........} 

flnenoek ..,..*  < 

KaHfu, 

Suddcurvfldd  ...,.,.,,,.. 

KiddmoiiiAier  ..-p. 

KilmaEnock  _._.... ...... 


"Wagea  per 
week.* 


t6  43 
6  40 
7Sfi 

6  PS 

7  63 

8  sa 

8  17 
7  ^ 
7  21 
7  et 
7  e^ 

7  S« 

7  ao 

6  77 

7  3fi 
7  U 

e  a^ 

6  17 

7  45 
7  20 

1  SO 

6  '26 
»  11 

7  71 
t« 

8  23 
7  SO 

to 

g  23 
6  77 
fl  53 
(t  &3 
7S0 


^  43 

6  40 

7  sad 

0  S3 

7  m 
Bn 

7  (S 

7  es 

7  34 
7  14 

7  sa 
7  ae 
7  m 
G  rt 

7  29 

7  CteJ 

a  £3 

a  81 

7  45 

7S0 

6  m 

1  20 

0  11 


!• 


90 


h7  20 

e77 
653 
«53 
7  SM 


Hfittn 

of  labor  per 

week. 


SI 
M 

5? 
54 

53 
54 

51 
41U 
54 
54 

551 

5<il 

54 

GO 

W> 

60i 

51 

51 

51 

564 

51 

^ 

51 


50 
50 
5*i 
51 


Towna. 


SI 
94 

m 

!^l 
54 
55 

504 

51 

491 


L1 

54 
50 
5dt 

601, 
49 
51 
51 

^k 
45 

15 


51 
50 

5a 

5H 
51 


Klrkcaldj . 
LisedB,-.. 

Liverpool.. 
Luudoii .... 
Lettb., 


LoDdoDderrr ..—... 

Maccl  eadeM , 

MaQcbest«r  ...,**,,j 
KewcAatlfr^QD-Tyue. , 

XoUJ  13  ghom 

Oxford  .*..-—., 

PJyuiotitli -,... 

PortsmuiiUi ...,..,., 

PrCJiton , 

Pertb  ............... 

Rochd^e .,,,—.,..., 

Kugbj    - -., 

Sbelfidd,. .-., 

Sauf  hatxLptoa  ■ ...... , 

titaflbpd 

Stockport  ....... 

SUSEO... 

SUHing  .-..-,,..,, 
Wolvci  ham[itoi] . . . . , 

Woolwich ..., 

Worceater. ._.....,,: 
Waterford  ..._ _. 


Wlek,. 
York.. 


AYeragm., 


WiKRBA  por 
veok. 


7(H5 
7  m 
e  OS 

»53 
T  Tl 

6a@ 

7  4U 

6  79 

7  5fl 
7  e2 
706 
6  17 

6  53 
677 
7S0 

7  ca 

7H 
7  5fi 
0  53 

6  B3 

7  Dti 

6  77 

7  &2 
f>  11 
7flS 

3  es 

to 

4  M 

a  94 


7  34 


M6^ 
7  Ofl 

7  Oti 

8  3S 

9  53 
7  71 
6  £R 

6  33 

7  58 
7  5ti 

6  fi3 

7  oe 

fi  17 
fl  53 
6  77 
7^ 

6  tl 
t  14 

7  56 
fl  5J 
e  B3 
7  &<3 
a  77 

6  M 

7  0Q 
8S3 

em 

0  S9 

3  63 
to 

4  36 
e03 


7  10 


HOOTA 

Of  livtwrpoT 


51 

50 

tA 

55 

52* 

tJl 

60 

54* 

MJ 

50 

54 

M 

5tj^ 

564 

<&i 

51 

54 

5€* 

50 

5of 
54t 

00 

51 

M 

504 

54 

60 

ls7 

53| 


54 


*  AMumgh  here  computed  by  the  week,  the  rate  of  wages  ia  asnally  fixed  either  by  the  hour  or  by 
thedigr. 

STONEMASONS. 

Table  ekawimg  the  wages  of  eione-masane  per  htmr  and  the  number  of  hours  worked  per  week 
in  some  of  the  principal  towns  of  Scotland  during  the  year  1874. 


LocaUties. 

1 

i 
1 

LooaUUes. 

1 

I 

1 

k 

Aberdeen 

Oentt. 
13 

17  to  18 
15 
16 
14 

16  to  17 
15 
16 
17 

51 
51 
51 
51 
51 
51 
51 
51 
61 

Kilmarnock 

Oentt. 
16 
15 
12i 

16  to  17 
14 

13  to  13 
15 

51 

Airdie 

Leith 

51 

Ayr 

51 

Duobftrton 

North  Berwick 

51 

Domfriee 

Perth : 

51* 

Dundee 

Sftint  Andnws... ...,.tt 

51 

Sdinbargh 

Rtirlfnff  ,    . , 

51 

(ilmaiFow'. 

Averaffo   .■■*■«■•••■■•  ...- 

; 

Oreenock  ........................ 

15.06 

In  many  of  the  smaller  towns  the  hoars  of  labor  are  longer  and  the 
wages  lower. 
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PBnfTBSfi^  \fAOSS  IN  SN6HLAND. 

In  London  the  established  wages  of  either  compositors  or  machine- 
men  are  SQs.  ($8.71)  for  fifty-foar  hoor^  work.  There  are  always  a  few 
men,  not  exactly  overseers,  who  will  have,  perhaps,  five  to  eight  shillings 

i$1.21  to  $1.93}  more  than  the  established  wages,  men  of  quick  and  stea^ 
labits,  who  are  worth  the  extra  money. 

Piecework  is  paid  per  thoosand  ens.  The  prices  paid  per  thoosand 
vary,  according  to  the  description  of  work — close  manuscript  and 
leaded  manuscript,  and  also  reprint  matter  leaded  and  reprint  matter 
close.  The  prices  are  from  six  to  seven  pence  (12  to  14  cents)  per 
thousand.  English  to  minion  and  nonpareil  take  one-half  penny  (1 
cent)  rise  per  thousand,  and  smaller  than  nonpareil  a  higW  mb^ 
according  as  the  font  may  be.  When  books  are  stereotyi>ed  or  eleetco- 
typed,  one-fourth  to  one-half  penny  of  rise  on  the  above,  as  spaces  being 
Idgh  or  low  determine. 

iPiece-hands. — GooS  or  average  men  can  make,  easily,  from  thirty-six 
to  forty  shillings,  ($8.71  to  $9.^.)  Inferior  hands  run  from  twenty  to 
thirty  shillings,  ($484  to  $7.26.)  Borne  of  them  are  poor  hands,  those 
that  can  only  make  twenty  shillings,  ($4.84.J  Superior  bands  can  make 
from  forty-five  to  fifty  shillings,  ($10.89  to  $12.10.) 

In  the  provinces,  in  some  of  the  large  towns,  such  as  Manchester,  liilr- 
ty-three  shillings  ($7.98)  is  the  established  wage.  Piece  prices,  conse- 
quently, a  shade  lower;  but  all  other  things  much  in  the  same  way  as 
in  London,  &c.  In  most  of  the  English  provinces  earnings  aro  about 
thirty  shillings  ($7.26)  per  week. 

SCOTLAND. 

The  established  wages  in  principal  towns,  twenty-seven  shillings  and 
six-pence,  ($6.65,)  for  fifty-four  hours,  for  machine-men  and  compositors. 
.'Best  class  of  men  are  generally  on  a  wage  of  thirty  shillingSL  ($7.26.) 
,Machine-men,  all  nearly,  thirty  shillings.  Piecework  is  paid  at  six- 
pence (12  cents)  per  thousand  ens;  all  descriptions  of  work,  exoept 
Ivery  wide-leaded  books,  which  are  one-fourth  penny  (^  cent)  per  thoa- 
sand  less.  Stereotyped  and  small  fonts  the  same  as  in  London.  . 
i  'Piece-hands, — Good  average  men  can  easily  make  from  twenty-eight 
to  thirty  shillings,  ($6.78  to  $7.26,)  and  where  very  diligent  a^  atten* 
tive,  thirty-five  to  forty  shillings,  ($8.47  to  $9.68,)  and  sometimes  more, 
but  they  seldom  keep  this  up. 

Boys,  in  case-room,  after  three  or  four  years,  can  earn  about  tea 
shillings  ($2.42)  per  week,  if  they  are  active;  and  their  earnings  in- 
creased to  fourteen  shillings  ($3.38)  a  week,  during  the  seventh  and  last 
year  of  their  apprenticeship.  Many  of  them,  from  the  fourth  year,  get 
the  half  of  their  earnings. 

In  the  macbiue-room,  or  press-ioom,  they  start  with  seven  or  tight 
shillings,  ($1.69  to  $1.95)  per  week,  which  gradually  rises  to,  say,  six- 
teen shillings,  ($3.87,)  during  the  last  weeks  of  apprenticeship.  Llttie 
boys,  not  apprentices,  from  four  to  seven  shillings,  according  to  work; 
some  as  high  as  ten  shillings — pointers. 

Girls  in  machine-room,  earn  from  four  to  eleven  shillings,  (06  cents  to 
$2.66,)  according  to  ability.  Those  earning  eleven  shllGiQgs-  per  wedL  are 
they  who  point  the  sheet  on  the  second  side  of  platen  madiines. 
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m:echaj^ical  and  farm  labor  m  England. 

Statement  akowing  the  ratea  of  wages  peid  for  mechanical  and  farm  laior  in  the  jffar  1874. 


Meohaoici. 


BljMskirmUfas. ...... ....... 

'Bricklayer!  And  mososB  . 

Cfrbloet'toakera  .»,-. 

Carp«ntcr0 

Ooopora 

lOnert  .,.,.*.,.«,,...«... 

MAcblnista 

PttiDten 

PJ«ter«iti 

StMWiiiftkere 

Stone-catlers... 

T*llo» 


$1  30  p«r  day  . 
I  44  per  doy  . 
1  3:2  per  diiy  . 
1  32  p«r  dfty  . 
1  19  per  day  . 
1  4a  per  day  . 
1  36  per  day  . 
1  39  p«r  day  . 
1  42  per  day  . 
90  pcff  day . 
1  44  p^r  day  . 
1  HO  p^t  day  . 


TtAfiDliha ,.., 

Wheel  wrighU.,— 

VABM-LJUIOR. 

Bxperiimoedlumd»...{Snmmj^; 

OrtHiTy  Hands {^^Zfi: 

OoraxBOD  labontr*  at  otber  than 

jknn-work, for atx daya o&ly  ... 

Fvinale  B«rvaot« «. 


FUCK  OF  BOARD. 


rv^^K..  iffTj   f  For  worlcrneii  ... 
October,  1874-  J  For  workwomen. 


Darbam. 


il  ^  to  11  €8  per  day.. 
1  44  to  1  93  per  day., 
1  44  i&  I  93  per  day,, 
1  44  to  1  68  per  da^- 
J  68  to  1  94  per  day, , 
Gomjrally  by  tbc  job.  -* 
1  €8  to  |l  9^  per  day. 
1  44  to  1  69  per  day., 
1  44  to    1  Oti  per  day. 


1  SO  pnr  day  , 
1  32  p(^r  day  . 


64  per  day  . , 

64  per  day  ,, 
64  pvr  (lay  .. 
40  per  day .. 


70  per  day 
4  E^  per  luuQth 


3  40  per  week 
S  40  per  week. 


MlddloKx. 


1  44  to 

1  SO  to 
1  44  U) 
1  44  to 
1  44  to 


1  93  per  day., 
1  68  per  day,, 
J  92  per  day. 
1  113  per  day. 
1  n  per  day., 


Jt  40  to  3  64  per  week 

3  40  to  9  8U  per  week 

1  93  to  3  68  per  week. 

1  03  to  8  40  per  week 

33  per  day 

40  OG  to  1100  00  per  year. 


NoUingliaiiLi 


.  fO  1 5  poT  boar. 

16  per  lioyr. 

14  pf?r  hour. 

15  pur  boor, 
n  |nor  bour. 

.    1  21  per  day. 

.    1  4r»  per  day. 

14  per  hour. 

17  per  hoar, 
1  00  per  day. 

16  per  hour. 
1  31  per  day. 
1  Xi  per  day. 
1  SIX  per  day, 

14  per  boiir. 


4  S4  to  $5  5«  per  wt>ok. 
4  l»4  to   &  se  per  week. 
4  35  per  week, 
4  11  per  week 

84  per  d»y. 
38  73  to  Hd  40  per  ye«rt 


3  90  to  3  39  per  week. 
1  45  to  1  04  per  week. 


P 


*  Working  five  daya  only,  and  for  the  aljttb  day,  73  eenlMu 
In  StdDl  Helena,  I^aDoaater,  ordinarj  farm-laborer*  reoelve  64  oeota  per  d«y. 

CHIEF  HANTJPACTUEING  TOWNS  OP  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

In  previous  pages  statempnts  bare  been  presented  sliowiDg  the 
wages  or  earuings  of  work-peox>le  in  various  mills  and  factories  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  classiOed  by  industries*  The  prices  of  factorj-Iabor 
therein  given  were  cMeliy  those  prevailing  in  1871,  and  which  were 
kiodly  furnished  to  the  author  by  officials  of  the  British  government. 
It  is  now  proposed  to  present  statements,  classified  by  towns,  showing 
the  rates  of  wages,  which  were  obtained  personally  by  the  author  in 
the  year  1872  and  by  consuls  of  the  United  States  and  others  at  subse- 
Quent  periods. 

In  presenting  the  prices  of  labor  in  the  chief  towns  of  the  kingdom 
it  is  neither  intended  to  submit  historical  statements  in  regard  to  the 
rise,  the  progress,  or  the  present  condition  of  what  may  be  regarded  as 
the  leading  industry  of  each  town  or  manufacturing  ceuter,  nor  to  con- 
sider the  causes  which  rendered  each  place  emioent  in  its  pexiuliar 
branch  of  industry.  Interesting  as  such  a  historical  and  statistical 
sketch  might  l>e  of  the  manufactures  of  Manchester  aud  Birmingham, 
of  Leeds  and  Sheffield,  of  Bradford  and  Nottingham,  of  Glasgow  and 
Dundee— ^and  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  temptation  tx>  pursue  such 
a  course  is  unusually  strong — there  is  neither  time  for  its  preparatiou 
nor  space  in  these  pages  for  its  presentation.  A  passing  allusion  to  the 
chief  industries  of  the  above  and  other  manufacturing  towns  of  Great 
Britain  is  all  that  is  necessary  j  any  more  detailed  statement  would  be 
a  reflection  upon  the  intelligence  of  the  larger  part  of  Anglo- American 
readers*  ^  Indeed,  the  leading  productions  of  some  of  these  manufac- 
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tnriDg  centers  are  so  well  known  that  towns  in  the  United  States  largely 
engaged  in  similar  industries  are  frequently  designated  as  the  counter- 
p^ts  of  the  former.  Thas,  Lowell  is  the  Manchester,  Pittsburgh  the 
Birmingham,  and  Paterson  the  Macclesfield  of  America;  while,  owing 
to  the  recent  rapid  growth  of  iron-ship-building  in  Wilmington,  Chester, 
and  Philadelphia,  the  river  Delaware  is  designated  as  ^^  the  Clyde  of 
America.^' 

LIVEBPOOL. 

Population  in  1871,  493,405. 

Liverpool,  the  principal  sea-port  of  England,  situated  on  the  river 
Mersey,  four  miles  above  its  mouth,  is  celebrated  for  its  great  commer- 
cial importance  and  its  immense  trade  with  every  pturt  of  the  world. 
The  vast  amount  of  English  merchandise  which  finds  a  market  in  the 
United  States  is  chiefly  shipped  from  this  port,  the  value  of  which,  in 
the  year  1871,  reached  £26,310,743,  ($128,041,230.)  In  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century  Liverpool  possessed  only  one  dock,  but  now  its 
magnificent  and  commodious  docks  cover  a  space  of  400  acres.  Ship- 
building,* both  iron  and  wooden,  is  extensively  carried  on  at  Birkenhead, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  where  the  engineering  works  of  Messrs. 
Laird  and  others  are  situated.  The  manufactures  of  the  town  of  Liver- 
pool, however,  are  but  limited,  while  the  products  of  the  consular  dis- 
trict, which,  during  the  year  ended  September  30, 1872,  were  exported 
to  the  United  States  amounted  to  nearly  $38,000,000,  as  indicated  by 
the  following  table : 

EXPORTS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES  PKOM  LIVERPOOL. 


Statement  showing  the  value 
district 

of  exports  to  the  UniUjd  States  from  the  Liverpool  consular 
duHng  the  year  ended  September  30, 1W2. 

ArtklB*. 

Yalaaio 
U.S.gold.* 

Aitid&i. 

YBlBOio 

Xkh  *. .._-.,*^...-,^__--_^_. 

1.078,650 
97.515 

J2,SH9,39fi 

3,  8W,  103 

3,Qt5jm 

1.539,4a9 

B4l,507 

'    M4,  Am 

i  RaG:«.^^teisaD«r.  &c.,>.,. .......... ^ 

403^715 

fitoel.,., ...,-,.-,„,.-.„., -....<-..,- 

Fruit .— ,,—...,.-.,.,, 

S^BE^WAT^  , ... ,.^^--. ..,-.,»,. 

Eeer... . .„. 

Tin _**„..-_ _.,„.,„_.*. 

CoaJ ,.,„„.„,. -,, 

frin-platcis     <■•>.. ^.....^i.k«4.... 

Knrtbcnware .-,-.,..,«..,.....,..«., 

Wool., r.„„„„.,  „,„„„„,. 

India  mbbor. .<. ^^, i.. .»__...,., .^Vo.!"— 

64,748 

SlAlm ^.,... 

O^fizo^ciUfi                   -*                    -* 

MiscetlAtioo'iiA .  ............ .......... 

3l«4&?  03^ 

Total ._,,. 

Salt, ,*„„„.„,..„„._.-. 

37,36a,f»a3 

&ry  goodji. .,.,.....,..,,,,......- . 

*  Althoagh  the  rates  of  wages  and  ooet  of  sabsistence  in  the  United  Kingdom  wbloh  appear  on  ««• 
ceding  and  Bnbaeqnent  pages  are  computed  at  the  rate  of  14.64,  United  States  gold,  per  poond  ateritng, 
and  the  shillins  at  34  cents,  yet,  in  the  above  and  other  tables  of  exports  from  manofSBCtnrlng  towna^ 
the  poond  sterling  is  oompatod  at  the  rate  now  established  by  law,  tu,  14.8665. 

RATES  OF  WAGES  IN  LIVERPOOL. 

Mechanics  and  sMlled  artisans,  in  October^  1873. — The  wages  of  en- 
gineers, boiler-makers,  shipwrights,  mast  and  block  makers,  printers 

*  SniFBUiLDiNG  ON  THE  Mersey  IN  1873.— The  five  principal  sbip-bailding  firnw  on 
the  Mersey  tamed  out  twenty-nine  etoamers  and  seven  iron  sailing-ships  during  the 
^ear  1873,  the  total  tonnage  of  the  steamers  amounting  to  33,507  tons,  and  of  the  sail- 
ing-ships 12,164  tons.  Messrs.  Laird  Brothers  built  eleven  steamers,  whose  tonnage 
amounted  to  over  13,000  tons,  and  six  gun-boats,  aggregating  nearly  2,000  tons. 
Messrs.  Bowdler,  Chaffer  &,  Co.  built  seven  steamers,  amounting  to  7,000  tons.  Messrs. 
Thomas  Royden  &,  Sons  launched  Atc  screw-steamers  of  the  total  amount  of  5,407  tons, 
and  four  iron  sailing-ships,  aggregating  6,764  tons.  R.  db  J.  Evans  &  Co.  built  four 
steamers  and  one  iron  sailing-ship,  amounting  to  7.900  tons.  Messrs.  Potter  &  Hodg- 
kinson  built  two  steamers  and  two  sailing-ships  of  iron,  aggregating  5,600  tons. 
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and  lithographers,  and  of  some  of  the  men  in  the  bnilding  trades,  as 
painters,  joiners,  masons,  plumbers,  &c.,  vary  from  5«.  6^2.  to  68.  ($1.33 
to  $1.45)  per  day  of  nine  working-hours,  or  from  33^.  to  36^.  ($7.98  to 
88.70)  per  week  of  fifty-four  hours. 

The  wages  of  pressmen  in  oil-mills,  of  the  higher  class  of  workmen 
in  chemical  works,  sugar-refineries,  &c.,  vary  from  278.  6d.  to  32«.  6d. 
($6.25  to  $7.86)  per  week,  the  hours  varying  from  ten  to  twelve  per  day. 

The  wages  of  day  laborers  in  Liverpool  vary  from  21«.  to  25^.  ($5.08 
to  $6.05)  per  week.  In  some  of  the  smaller  towns  they  range  &om  ISs. 
to  228.  6(2.,  ($4.35  to  $5.44.) 

Domestic  servants. — The  wages  of  housemaids  and  waitresses  vary 
from  ieiO  to  ie20  ($48.40  to  $96.80)  per  annum,  (of  course  board  found;} 
of  cooks  &om  £12  up  to  £40,  ($58.08  to  $193.60;)  of  gardeners,  £1  to 
£1  lOs.  ($4.84  to  $7.26)  per  week,  living  out  of  the  house  at  their  own 
coet.  Footmen  and  coachmen's  wages  vary  too  much  to  give  any  fixed 
rates. 

WAGES  IN  ENGINEERS'  SHOPS,  lEON- WORKS,  ETC. 

The  following  statement,  showing  the  rates  of  wages  paid  by  the  gen- 
eral association  of  master  engineers, shipbuilders,  and  iron  and  brass- 
founders,  was  kindly  furnished  by  Colonel  Clay,  of  Clay,  Inman  &  Co., 
proprietors  of  the  Birkenhead  Forge,  under  date  of  October  29, 1873: 

Statement  showing  the  weekly  rates  of  wages  paid  to  workmen  in  different  classes  of  work  in 
the  district  of  Liverpool  during  the  second  quarter  of  the  year  1873. 


ClaM  of  "work. 

Employers. 

« 

No.  7. 

No.  9. 

No.  11. 

No.  13. 

Aver- 
age. 

Smiths 

•8  33 
5  43 
8  94 
5  33 
832 
464 
7  74 
7  74 
798 

18  33 
5.50 
9  19 

$8  46 
5  08 
846 

17  89 
5  18 

853 

88  93 

Striken 

5  30 

A«gl^iTOTi  nmith^ '. r 

8  70 

^Mken 

5  38 

PUtftn 

8  71 

9  19 

850 

843 

Hitoen 

4  64 

BiiTBtm. 

7  50 
639 
833 

7  74 
639 

8  34 

750 
607 
8  13 
8  11 
7  86 
780 

7  74 
6  53 
633 
6  05 
593 

8  71 

9  43 
8  01 
738 
8  10 
733 
708 
556 

709 

!Ho!<leri-nD  ......                                 .........  ... 

660 

XnjTMn 

8  16 

Ooppffsniiths ..............  ..................  ... 

8  11 

'BriKBn-fliilflhern 

7  74 
768 

7  62 
7  63 

7  74 
750 

"'6*77' 
5  80 

8  71 

9  43 
883 
7  01 
833 
750 
7  50 
508 

7  74 

V*  ttertitKl  ereotoni 

786 

779 

liillwrlshte 

7  74 

Planers , , .• 

6  77 
677 
677 
594 

7  50 
677 
736 
6  05 

8  71 

9  68 
10  16 

750 
8  32 
833 
8  47 
533 

7  08 

Sbaiwn i 

6  61 

Sloften 

671 

l^tOlen 

5  93 

V  .         •«            C  Rand • 

8  71 

Inm.iiK>ia«n...JJ^-;;- ;•;;  — 

0  51 

BrnM^moMmn        .                          *                     

9  00 

CkfTe-nakers .v. - 

7  88 

Pat^eTD-makera 

8  47 
7  98 
756 
6  05 
6  11 

898 

Can*«^ntWB  and  ioinem ......r.^.r....-- 

7  78 

'Grinders 

7  65 

550 

Calkera 

6  11 

'Ponndorv^lremArfl 

639 
5  39 
435 

639 
933 
4  59 

639 
469 
469 

689 

484 

450 

5  04 

Ordinary  Laborers 1 -.. 

4  55 

Average  wages  of  skilled  workmen  in  all  the  shops. . . 

7  70 

\ 
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WAaSS  AT  THE  CANADA  WORKS,  BIRKENHEAD. 

Axmmfft  rat$8  (^wu/eaptud  to  skilled  worhmem  at  the  Ckmada  Wmrke^  Bkrkmhuad^  im  Aa  9ig> 
teen  years  from  1854  to  1869^  iuduikte. 


Yoftf. 


IfSI. ... 

1695......... 

IW 

MOT,  ,--..->. 

1698. 

imo 

lan 

IBU 

leaa 

IMS......... 

1SS4 

,  1W-- 

laei,.. 

l»ffT 

IBiA,.. ...... 

UNI......... 


Sfi  o 

38  :t 

M  « 

;J0  6 

S  10 

^  6 

97  fl 
9T  0 
S7  10 

as  0 

98  0 
^  1 

:u  0 

3^  e 

31  0 

30  0 


tl  09 


#.  d. 

30  3 

m  3 

^  0 

3L  G 
3t  0 

;»  0 

31  6 
3S  0 

ai  6 

31  6 
31  5 
31  G 
31  0 
30  0 
^  4 


tT53 


«.  d 

31  « 

3D  U) 

^  10 

0 
Q 
0 


17  34  10  45 


#.  d 

37  0 
ST  4 
S40 
SI  0 
3^3  0 
^0 
25  ffl 
37  0 

97  e 

33  0 

Srt6 
33  0 
Sfl  6 
S3  0 


f.  d 

iiG 

33  0 
31  0 
30  0 
£9  6 

30  3 
30O 
^  A 

31  tJ 
30  B 

30  3 

31  tt 
3^  0 
31  € 
30  0 


17  44 


s 


*.  d 

34  0 

31  0 

3:!  0 
340 
3>J  0 
33  0 
313  8 
33  0 

32  e 

33  D 
^  0 

34  6 
:i£  0 
37  0 
3«  0 
36  0 


13  36  18  S3 


f.  d 
34  0 
24  G 
34  0 
34  0 
34  0 
34  d 
34  0 
34  0 
34  0 
34  0 
34  0 
34  0 
34  0 
34  0 
34  0 
34  0 


S& 


M.  d 

itiO 
W!  0 
26  0 
1»  0 
fl7  0 

36  0 
370 

37  0 
37  0 
470 
37  0 
35  € 
94  0 
SM  0 
85  0 

sea 


|6  07 


f.  d 

36  6 

37  0 
3«  0 
33  6 


330 

36  e 
35  e 

35  0 
34  € 
33  0 
3iJ» 
33  0 

n  6 


|TS7 


ff,  d 

34  0 
330 
94  0 
0/6  0 
M  6 
t5  0 
37  0 

aa  0 

25  6 
256 
^  8 
m  6 
jn6 
fi4  g 

34  0 
23  0 


10  It 


f .  d 

33  0 
31  0 
330 
33  0 
3S  0 
31  « 
II  « 
33  6 
330 
326 

33  0 

m  0 

331 
346 

34  S 

31  0 


tree 


h 

Is 


«.d 

18  0 
38  6 
329  0 
38  S 
S7« 
900 
9»« 
300 

s«»  a 

3i6 
S»0 

30  0 

30  C 

31  4 
30  B 
30  0 


17  LI 


#.  d 

31  0 

30  6 
3^  6 
^e 
30« 

ai  0 

31  6 
31  0 
31  6 
31  3 
31  9 

34  a 
3^0 

35  0 
320 


rrn 


«v  d 

30   3| 
30  3i 

30  A 

? 

1 

3 
30  3 

30  a 

30  4 

30  6 

soil 

31  3^ 
31    7 
30   S| 
'29  10 


17^ 


The  above  table,  extracted'  j5x)in  Mr.  Brassey's  "Work  and  Wages," 
exhibits  bat  slight  variations  in  wages  daring  the  sixteen  years  prior  to 
1870.  The  average  of  the  thirteen  different  occupations  for  the  years 
1854  to  1857  and  from  1860  to  1864  was  almost  identical,  while  ia  1869 
there  was  a  slight  decrease. 

Nor  does  the  general  average  in  the  sixteen  years,  viz,  29t.  lid. 
($7.24)  vary  greatly  from  the  rates  in  1872,  when  the  author  vidtod  the 
works,  or  from  those  of  1873,  as  shown  in  the  table  on  tiie  preoeding 
page,  in  which  the  wages  of  all  the  skilled  workmen  averaged  31««  10&, 
($7.70,)  an  advance  of  but  Is,  lid.  (46  cents)  per  week,  or  aboat  6  per 
cent.  The  increase  in  the  cost  of  labor,  however,  is  chiefly  owing  to 
the  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labor,  which,  as  before  stated,  is  oquva- 
lent  to  about  10  per  cent. 

4.  The  weekly  wages  paid  in  the  above  works,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Laird,  of 
Laird  &  Brothers,  October  14, 1872,  were  as  follows:  turners,  309.  to  328.; 
riveters,  348.  to  36«.,  but  do  not  work  all  the  time ;  ordinuy  maobinists, 
Otters,  &c.,  average  268.;  pattern-makers,  34«.  to  36s,;  laborers  firom 
unskilled  to  skilled,  ISs.  to  23«.;  ship-carpenters,  6s.  per  day  in  shop; 
7^  outside. 

•'  Mr.  Laird  stated  the  advance  in  the  rates  of  wages  paid  in  1872  over 
those  of  1867  was  10  per  cent,  on  the  higher  and  15  per  cent,  on  the 
lower  rates.  From  800  to  900  men  were  at  that  time  employed  in  tha 
works. 

BIRMINaHAM. 

Population  in  1871,  343,787. 

In  addition  to  the  various  articles  of  iron  manufiBtctare  for  which  Bir- 
fldnffham  was,  at  an  early  period,  celebrated,  brass  goods  began  to  be 

rodtioed  about  the  seventeenth  century.  This  branch  now  forms  one 
J  tbe  most  important  in  the  town.  -.  Every  description  of  article  in  this 
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metal  is  produced  in  ImmeDBe  quantities.  Metallio  bedsteads  ia  brass 
and  iron, lamps,  ehandeliers,  gasbrackets,  coniice-poles,  ornameotal 
r^in^d,  metallic  picture-frames,  curtaiQ-bands,  as  well  as  more  common 
articles,  afibrd  employmeut  to  many  thousands  of  men,  women,  and  i 
bojs.  Tbe  buckle  trade,  tbrinerly  so  large,  baa  entirely  disappeared, 
and  metal  buttons  are  pn»diiced  in  but  small  qnantities.  The  glass 
trade,  including  stained  glass  for  windows,  is  very  saceessfnlly  prose- 
ciited,  and  iu  the  vicinity  of  the  town  is  tbe  gigantic  establishment  of 
Messrs.  Chance,  who  supplied  the  whole  of  the  material  required  for  the 
glazing  of  the  Crystal  Palace  for  the  exhibition  of  1851. 

A  writer  (Lelaud)  in  the  time  of  Henry  VllI,  speaking  of  Birming* 
ham,  s;iy8,  (iimssima  verba  et  Utera:) 

Tbe1t««knty  of  BirDiiugbiuu,  a  good  market  towne  in  the  oxtreaiue  parta  of  Warwick- 
abire,  i%  Que  afi'tiet  p;uiDi(  up  lilouge  almost  from  the  left;  ripe  of  tbt?  brook 43,  [thci  KtiAi] 
njp  a  lue&De  bill  by  the  leugtli  of  n  qu4urter  of  a  mile.  I  saw  btit  oue  parocb  cburob  ia 
i£«  towne.  There  W  Tiiany  t^mithe^i  m  tbe  towne  tbat  use  to  make  kDivefl  and  sUl 
maoDer  of  ctittiDj;  tooleiif  aud  many  lorimerA  (Baddlers)  that  make  bittea,  itnd  a  ^teskt 
ni&Dj  naylors;  »o  tbat  a  great  part  of  the  towno  ia  maintained  by  smithes,  whoo  have 
th^ir  iron  and  sea- cole  out  of  Stafiurdsbire. 

Camden,  who  wrote  half  a  centary  later,  deseribe»  it  as  '*  swarming 
with  inhabitants  and  echoing  with  the  noise  of  an%'ilft.^ 

Electro- plating,  which  has  sprung  up  entirely  within  a  recent  period, 
is  now  carried  on  to  an  almost  incredible  extent.  The  niannfactory  of 
Messrs.  Elkiugton,  elsewhere  mentianed,  is  the  parent  establishment  ia 
the  town.  Jewelry,  in  the  fabrication  of  Avhich  female  labor  largely 
euterSf  is  made  in  great  quantities.  The  papier-machS  trade  is  exten- 
aive.  Such  articles  as  sofas,  tables^  and  other  kinds  of  furDitare^  in 
addition  to  the  smaller  kinds,  snch  as  desks,  work-boxes,  and  inkstands, 
are  manniactnred  and  ornamented  with  lignres,  flowers,  and  landscapeS| 
and  inlaid  with  pearl.  Fire  arms  in  great  numbers  are  made  in  Bir- 
mingham. The  gun  trade,  first  stimulated  by  government  patronage 
Id  the  time  of  William  III,  retains  its  early  repntation.  The  factory  of 
the  Birmingham  Small- Arms  Company  is  largely  employed  in  executing 
orders  from  foreign  governments,  A  proof-house,  where  all  gnn-barrela 
manufactured  are  required  to  be  provetl,  was  established  by  an  act  of 
Parliament  in  1813,  Metal-rolling,  wire  drawing,  and  pin-making  are 
extensively  carried  on,  while  Birmingham  stands  unrivaled  in  the  man- 
ufaeture  of  steel  pens. 

Mr.  Consul  Gould  furnishes  the  following  interesting  information  in 
regard  to  this  imt>ortant  industry ; 

Steel  pens  are  now  made  at  fourteen  factorifH  in  Birminp^bam,  and  tbe  aggregate 
ptrodaction  tJ9  15|000,IH>0  per  wetik,  Tbere  are  not  It^BH  tban  %5G0  pereouB  employed  in 
tlie  mjymfacture,  prodocin^  ao  a^grei^ato  of  750,000^000  annually* 

Jotepb  Giliott,  the  fnmou^  »tetil'[iuii  makor,  dJ*Nl  in  tbm  town  January  6|  1672,  at  tbe 
ago  of  fteveoty-oiie.  Probably  do  name  baa  been  more  widely  known  for  the  last  forty 
yeftn  tban  tbat  of  tbiH  man.  Every  Bcbuol-boy  in  tbe  Old  and  Now  World  baa  become 
fiuaitiAT  with  the  articles  which  b«ar  his  oame.  At  the  time  of  his  death  it  is  esti- 
mated that  bis  establishment  was  pniduoing  ir)0,OClO,000  pens  annually,  averapog  ^ 
too  per  day.  If  wo  ivHtlmate  one-half  tbis  number  as  the  average  for  the  last  thirty 
years,  it  will  give  the  enormous  aggregate  of  2,250,000,000  |>en8  tsent  out  by  one  man. 

It  has  been  denied  tbat  he  was  the  flrat  to  produce  tbe  st-et^l  jwd^  wbicb  was  ori^- 
iiaUy  in  tbe  round  or  barrel  form,  the  two  edges  of  the  strips  of  stoc!  beinjj  brongbt 
together  aud  formiog  the  slit.  These  were  pradnctMl  by  band,  hut  Mr.  GiOot  con- 
ceived tbe  idea  of  niauufacturing  them  by  ntachinery,  and'  his  estabbahmeiit  baa  long 
been  one  of  tbe  attractive'  pl:ir<?H  (ot  ppi-rtouw  visiting  Birmingliiim* 

Joseph  Gtllott  began  tit'o  pm>r,  bns  railliiig  being  tbat  of  u  grioder  of  cutlijiy  at  Sbef- 
QtAd*  He  came  to  Hirmingliara  abt»ut  iitty  years  ago  and  followed  the  business  of 
«t0ol-loy  maker  for  some  time,  aud  about  thirty-tivti  yt^rs  »)uc:^  began  to  make  tbo 
•leel  pens  which  have  cause*!  bis  tiame  to  be  so  well  known  to  the  world.    These  peus 
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at  first  were  olamsy  and  sti£P  and  poorly  adapted  for  writing  porposes.  One  of  hia 
first  devices  to  remedy  the  stiffness  was  the  small  slit  on  each  side  of  the, point.  With 
the  nse  of  dies  came  the  yarious  forms  which  have  since  been  fnmished.  The  first 
pens  sold  for  fifty  and  seventy-fiye  cents  each,  and  for  a  long  time  the  Talne  waa 
twenty-five  cents.  The  price  has  gradually  decreased,  till  at  the  present  time  they 
are  sold  as  low  as  one  cent  per  dozen* 

Josiah  Mason,  also  a  mannfactnrer  of  steel  pens,  is  still  living  at  a  greater  age  than 
that  of  Mr.  Gillott,  and  his  history  is  quite  similar  to  that  of  his  compeer,  he  naving 
started  from  the  most  humble  circumstances,  though  he  is  now  regarded  as  the  rieheat 
man  in  this  wealthy  town.  Having  no  children  of  his  own,  he  h^  devoted  the  whole 
of  his  immense  wealth  for  the  benefit  of  the  children  of  the  poor.  His  magnificent 
orphanaee,  costing  a  hfdf  million  of  dollars,  is  one  of  the  ornaments  of  our  saborbe, 
and  a  whole  square  has  been  purchased  by  him  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  where  elegant 
and  costly  buildings  are  to  be  erected  for  a  college  for  poor  young  men.  His  immense 
pen  establishment  is  to  be  left  in  the  hands  of  trustees,  who  are  to  devote  the  pro* 
ceeds  to  the  support  of  his  beloved  schools.  Mr.  Mason's  name  has  not  become  so 
intimately  associated  with  steel  pens  as  that  of  Mr.  Gillott,  firom  the  fiict  that  he  haa 
chiefly  manufactured  for  other  parties,  whose  names  have  appeared  upon  the  prodnots. 
*  *  *  Each  establishment  manufactures  three  hundred  and  fifnrtona  annually. 
The  celebrated  Perry,  of  London,  has  had  his  stamp  upon  Mr.  Mason's  pens  from  the 
first,  and  they  have  been  Justly  esteemed  a^  equal  to  any  in  the  market. 

EXPORTS  FROM  BIRMINGHAM  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Comparative  statement  of  exports  from  t\e  consular  district  of  Birmingham  to  Uu  Visited 
States  for  the  respective  years  ending  September  30, 1873  and  1872. 

[The  poTuid  sterling  computed  at  #4.8665.] 


Deaoription  of  goods. 


1873. 


18T2. 


Hardware,  steoL  and  iron 

Sbeathing-metal 

Iron  cotton-bale  hoops 

Anvils  and  vises 

Tin-plates 

Cbams,  hoes,  and  scythes 

Saddlery  ana  skins 

Oons  and  implements 

Needles  and  Dattons 

Watches  and  materixJs 

Chemicals 

Cotton  and  silk  goods 

Boot  materials 

Glass,  sheet  and  ware 

Pens  and  tips 

Jewelry  and  fancy-goods 

Ohandciiors !"... 

Nickel  and  cobalt 

Jet,  real  and  imitation 

China  ware  and  Parian 

MisceUaneoos 

Total  for  Birmingham 

Leicester  agency 

Kidderminster  agency 

Wolverhampton  agency 

Redditch  agency 

Total  from  Birmingham  and  districts 


$1,218,993 

83,995 
179,496 

94,809 
119.194 
433,745 
148,666 
659,850 
450,835 

9C,833 
147,101 

6J.S06 

61,378 
883,182 

99,448 
344,117 

30,004 

39.158 
4,036 

93.380 
133,093 

19,004 


4,716,765 
900,133 
696,679 
519,453 
630;  384 


H,  931. 989 


111,363 

93,641 

104,786 

416^456 

let.  954 

675^443 

451,331 

43,934 

133,638 

167,779 

68.434 

S73»109 

85.359 

484^560 

9^146 

3i}564 

38»336 

'    16.443 

78^803 


5^400,342 
83U011 
947»9Qa 
689,958 
679^7101 


7,463^413 


8,531,833. 


WAGES  IN  BIBMINGIIAM. 


On  previoas  pages,  iu  the  classification  by  indostries,  the  wages  paid  in> 
Birmiugbam  are  given.  Tbe  rates  in  some  branoheB  of  mannfoctme 
were  personally  obtained  from  the  proprietors  of  the  shops,  factories,  and 
works  indicated,  and  verified  by  conversations  with  the  more  tnteHigent 
workmen. 
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Engineering  tporks, — Mr,  May,  of  May  &  Foontain,  eDgiQeers,  took 
particular  pains  to  afford  full  iDformattou  in  regard  to  the  wages  paid 
in  iroU'fountliog  and  machine  ahopa,  as  they  are  designated  in  the 
United  States.  Fitters,  turners,  smiths,  Sic]  best  men,  cam  36«,  per 
week,  a  very  few  as  high  as  40#. ;  ordinaiy^  machinists,  2Ss. ;  inferior 
machinists,  24*.  to  20*.  Those  receiving  but  24«.  have  not  served  a  reg- 
ular apprenticeship.  Average  of  the  whole  shop,  about  30», ;  laborers, 
somewhat  skilled,  18*.  to  24«, ;  laborers,  unskilled,  15«,  to  18*.  This 
firm  does  not  employ  society  men.  In  shops  employing  society  men 
only,  the  average  rate  is  about  32*.,  some  of  the  beat  earning  as 
mach  as  40*.    Young  men,  not  so  well  skilled,  earn  25*.  per  week, 

A  "  society  man,"  a  mokler  of  considerable  intelligence,  working  in 
another  establishment,  gave  the  following  as  the  wages  in  shops  em- 
ploying society  men  ;  Molders,  34*.  per  week  of  54  hours,  a  few  obtain 
but  32*. ;  fitters,  30*,  to  32*.  A  few  superior  men  get  more.  Average 
of  all  except  molders,  30*. ;  laborers  assisting  in  putting  up  machinerv, 
208. 

MamesS'fdctory. — Messrs.  Ashford  &  Winder  famished  the  follow- 
ing information  in  regard  to  the  earnings  of  their  work-people  :  Ordi- 
nary workmen  earn  from  24*.  to  26*.  per  week ;  best  workmen  earnirom 
288,  to  30*.  per  week  ;  girls,  8*.  Men  on  saddles,  piecework,  after  pay- 
ing women  to  help,  earn  about  40*.  Curriers,  on  piecework,  e^rn  from 
50*.  to  60*.  These  last  save  nothing,  however,  some  being  out  of  money 
before  the  week  is  over,  owing  to  intemperance.  The  sewing  is  chiefly 
done  by  hand.  They  have  one  sewing  machine  and  are  about  to  order 
another.    They  prefer  those  <if  Boston  make. 

In  houses  ^t'  working-people,  girls  were  seen  seizing  traces,  and  at 
otlier  harness  work*  A  harness-maker,  working  in  another  shop,  stated 
that  he  earns  at  piecework  2(5*.  Men  working  by  the  week  average  not 
over  24**,  or  at  most  25*.  They  find  it  difficult  to  sup^iort  their  families 
on  BQch  wages.  Many  leave  off  working  at  trades  and  become  porters, 
becanse  they  can  thus  earn  more  money. 

Bilperplated  ware. — Messrs.  Elkingtou  &  Co.'s  manufactory  of  silver- 
plated  ware  is  celebrated  throughout  the  kingdom  for  the  excellence  of 
the  workmanship  and  for  the  artistic  taste  displayed  in  the  great  variety 
of  articles  produt^d.  The  manager  gave  the  earnings  of  the  employes  as 
follows :  About  500  hands  are  employed,  who  work  fifty  hours  net  per 
week,  mostly  on  piecework.  Chasers  earn  from  40*.  to  45*.;  other 
workmen,  fiom  35*.  to  40*.  j  inferior,  as  low  as  2(5*. ;  average  of  the 
wbole,  about  35*. 

OilloWg  Steel  Pen  Works. — ^The  employes  are  nearly  all  girls,  who  earn 
about  10*.  per  week. 

Thimble  ffwiorks, — Small  girls  chiefly  employed,  who  earn  firom  4*.  Cd. 
to  5*.  per  week. 

Other  factories. — The  average  weekly  wages  of  girls  at  other  factory- 
labor  is  about  8*.,  some  receiving  as  high  as  10*. 

Birmingham  Small- ArniB  Vompany^s  Works. — These  works  are  at  Small- 
lieath^  Botoe  four  miles  from  the  city.  About  1,000  men  are  usually  em- 
ployed, but  when  the  visit  of  the  author  was  made  only  500  were  at  work, 
on  a  large  order  tor  the  Russian  government.  Most  of  the  men  work  under 
contractors,  who  pay  from  30*.  to  35*.  per  week  for  good  hands;  ordi- 
narj^  and  inferior  obtain  less.  Small  boys  receive  8*.  per  week;  youths, 
16*-;  laborers,  about  16*»,  but  they  usually  work  over-hours,  and  thus 
earn  20*. ;  tool  makers,  36*.  to  40*.,  average  about  38*.;  grinders,  50*. 
to  60*,,  obtaining  higher  wages  in  consequence  of  the  dangerous  nature 
of  the  work. 
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WAOES  OF   LABORERS  IN  BtJILDINa  TRADES. 

Mr.  George  E.  Jeflfery,  secretary  of  the  Birminghani  Mabter-Bailders' 
Association,  in  a  letter  to  one  of  the  newspapers  of  that. city,  dated 
March  10,  1874,  giv^s  the  following  statement  of  the  rates  of  wages 
paid  to  laborers  in  Birmingham  for  the  preceding  nine  years : 

For- several  years  before  1864,  and  to  May  of  that  year,  the  rate  of  wages  paid  was 
lis.  per  week  of  sixty  hoars. 

In  May,  1664, 188.  was  paid  per  week  of  sixty  hoars. 

In  Jane,  1865,  payment  by  the  hoar  was  commenced,  and  the  rate  per  hour  was 
advanced  to  4d.,  the  time  worked  fiftv-eight  and  a  half  hoars,  or  199.  Gd.  per  week. 

In  May,  1867,  time  was  rednced  to  fifty-six  and  a  half  honra,  and  wages  advanced  to 
4}d.  per  hoar,  or  £1  per  week. 

In  May,  1868,  the  rate  of  wages  pud  was  4|<!.  per  hoar  for  fiffcy-dz  and  a  half  hoon, 
and  this  rate  of  waf^  and  time  continned  till  May,  1872,  when,  under  the  arbitra- 
tion, condncted  by  Mr.  R.  Kettle  as  umpire,  wages  were  advanced  to  4|<L  per  hour,  and 
the  time  rednced  to  fifty-four  hours,  or  to  £1  1«.  Ad,  per  week,  which  is  the  present 
rate  of  wages  and  time. 

These  figures  show  an  advance  of  wages  per  hour  in  nine  years  at  the  rate  of  40 
per  cent.,  and  5  per  cent,  more  is  now  ofi'e^ed,  making  fifty-four  hoars,  At  5d.  per  hour, 
or  £1  2«.  fid.  per  week. 

It  is  proper  to  state  in  this  connection  that  Mr.  Stephens,  Becretaiy  of 
the  laborers'  association,  asserted  that  the  rate  of  wages  was  then  imt 
16«.  per  week. 

WOLVBRHAMPTON. 

Wolverhampton  is  situated  in  the  great  midland  coal  and  iron  mining 
district  known  as  the  Black  Country,  and  has  manufactories  of  almost 
every  article  produced  from  iron,  steel,  and  brass.  It  is  a  plaoe  of  con- 
siderable antiquity,  although  little  is  known  of  its  history  until  the 
year  996,  when  Wulfrune,  sister  of  Ethelred  II,  endowed  a  church  and 
college  here.  The  town  was  then  called  Hampton,  and  afterward  Wnl- 
frune's  Hampton,  which  has  since  been  corrupted  to  the  present  name. 
Wolverhampton  depends  mainly  upon  the  manufacture  of  iron  and 
hardware.  The  lock-manufacture  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  town,  the 
famous  Ohubb  lock  being  made  here.  Tin  and  japanned  ware,  hoUow 
ware,  gun-locks,  safes,  cut  nails,  tools,  and  implements,  are  also  manu- 
factured; and  all  these  branches  together  with  brass  founding  give 
employment  to  a  large  number  of  hands. 

The  report  of  the  sub-inspector  of  factories  for  this  district,  in  1873, 
states : 

In  Wolvorhampton  and  the  Black  Country,  trade  has  been  very  good  in  almost  all 
branches.  Many  now  works  have  been  opened,  and  old  ones  have  been  enlarged.  One 
firm  that  in  1868  employed  272  hands,  now  employs  ^^QQ ;  and  another  that  at  the  same 
date  had  one  factory  with  540  hands,  280  of  whom  were  females^  has  now  three  faeto- 
ries  with  1,143  hands,  of  whom  504  are  females.  The  tube  trade  in  particular  has  made 
great  strides  within  the  last  few  years.  The  number  of  such  factories  has  doubled 
sincii  1868;  and,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  all  the  factories  then  in  operation  have 
been  enlarged.    The  demand  for  labor  has  consequently  increased. 

The  following  notes,  in  regard  to  wages  in  Wolverhampton,  are  ih>m 
the  author's  note-book;  those  relating  to  the  cost  of  subsistence  and 
the  condition  of  the  working-people  will  appear  in  subsequent  iiages : 

Jxdy  10, 1872. — Went  to  Wolverhampton,  passing  a  succession  of  vil- 
lages iu  the  Black  Country,  the  town  of  Dudley  oflf  to  the  left— all 
engaged  iu  coal-mining  or  in  the  production  of  iron.  Saw  ruins  of  the 
old  Warwick  Castle,  which,  with  the  mines,  belong  to  the  Earl  of  Dad- 
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ley.    The  Earl  works  the  mines  find  makes  iron,    HJS  income  is  said  to 

have  been  £600,000  in  1871,  and  it  is^stimated  that  io  the  current  year 

(1872)  it  will  reach  £1,000,0(KX    Visited  large  iron-works  of  Thorney- 

ft  &  Co.,  Wolverbamx>ton.    They  pay  the  usual  rates  for  puddling, 

borers  in  yard  wheeling  iron,  &c.,  receive  16s.  per  week.    Men  who 

mt  in  rollfng  large  iron  get  higher  rates,  some  4j¥.  6<Z,,  and  a  few  58* 

per  day*    Women  wheeling  cinders  earn  Ss.  per  week.    The  firm  had 

declined  to  employ  women  for  such  work,  bnt  of  late,  owing  to  the 

scarcity  and  high  wages  of  men.  have  been  obliged  to  engage  them. 

The  work,  though  very  dirty  and  unsuitable  for  women,  is  not  hard. 

Coal  now  costs  13*.  to  14s.  per  ton  of  22  cwt.  The  firm  owns  mines^ 
bat  can  purchase  coal  which  is  mined  nearer  the  works  at  lower  rates 
than  they  can  mine  it. 

A  puddler  employed  in  Jenks  &  Sons-  iron  and  steel  works  says  that 
Ma  net  earnings  are  only  SiU.  per  week,  viz:  4  tons  at  lis, — 44/*.;  less 
paid  for  helper,  4  tons  at  3#.  6rf. — 14».5  net  30«^  He  says  that  he  can 
lay  up  little  or  nothing. 

Yisited  Chubb's  lock  factory;  front  SO  to  90  men  employed;  no  ma- 
chinery used.  The  locksmiths  are  highly  skilled  workmen.  Men  are 
engaged  on  piecework.  Average  weekly  earnings  35.v.  per  week.  On 
consulting  the  books  of  the  firm  it  was  found  that  some  of  the  most 
skilled  men  received  last  week  44/t.  each. 

iln  other  shops  and  factories:  In  engineering  or  machinists'  shops  the 
average  wages  is  30#.  per  week.  A  tool- maker  earns  at  piecework  50s., 
pays  assistant  7s.  on  the  £1 — 18s.  llrf.j  net  earnings  31s.  3^?. 
A  hoe-maker  who  had  gone  to  the  United  States,  where  he  obtained 
higher  wages,  but  owing  to  high  pricx^s  of  subsistence  and  the  heat,  had 
Tctnrned,  has  worked  lor  one  firm  twenty-four  years,  and  never  lost 
time  except  from  sickness,  lieceives  30s.  and  has  to  work  all  the  time 
to  hve  and  support  family  of  five  children,  none  of  them  old  enough 
to  earn  anything. 
Girls  in  various  branches  receive  from  7s.  to  11#.  per  week. 


SHEFFIELB. 


Population  in  1871,  239,940. 
The  enuDieration  of  the  various  leading  articles  manufactured  in  Shef- 
field would  fill  many  pages,  and  yet  the  principal  productions  can  be 
espresse-d  in  two  words,  steel  manufactures.  This  town  was  renowned 
for  itd  knives  in  the  time  of  Chaucer,  and  is  still  the  chief  seat  of  the 
English  manufacture  of  cast,  shear,  and  blister  steel  of  all  kinds,  steel 
TTirc,  cutlery  and  tools  of  almost  tjvery  variety,  railway  and  carriage 
spriugs  and  buffers,  and  many  other  kinds  of  steel  and  iron  ware,  as 
veil  as  all  classes  of  silver,  silver  plated,  electro-plated,  German  silver, 
britannia  and  other  white  metal  goods.  Britannia  metal  and  the  pro- 
eeis  of  sUver-plating  were  invent^  here. 
The  Cutlers'  Comi>any,  known  throughout  the  kingdom  by  its  anni- 
ersary,  called  the  *'  Cutlers'  Feast,"  hatl  its  origin  in  the  sixteenth 
isentury  in  certain  trade  regulations,  wholly  opposed  to  modern  ideas, 
"Agreed  upon  by  the  whole  fellowship  of  cutlers.^'  It  was  incorporated 
by  statute  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  The  list  of  trades  given  in  the 
charter  of  the  company  enumerated  only  **  knives,  scissors,  shears, 
sickles,  and  other  cutlery." 

Ad  examination  of  the  stock  of  one  establishment^  such  as  that  of 
tbe  Messrs.  Rogers,  would  indicate  a  considerable  increase  in  the  variety 
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as  well  as  the  volame  of  articles  manafEustared  from  steel.  It  would 
interesting  to  trace  the  progress  of  the  leading  indastries  <tf  Sheffi< 
and  to  refer  to  some  historical  incidents,*  but  time  and  space  forbid. 

EXPORTS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  variety  as  well  as  the  value  of  the  manufactures  of  Sheffi< 
which  find  a  market  in  the  United  States,  are,  to  some  extent,  ii 
cated  in  the  following : 

Statement  ehowit^  the  exports  firom  Sheffield  to  the  United  Statee  during  ike  fean  em 

December  31,  1872  and  1873. 


Article*. 


187S. 


ISC 


Steel 

Bessemer-Btc'el  rails 

Fiah-plaies 

Tires  

Axles 

CraDk-pins 

Wheels  ancl  axles  with  Bessemer-steel  tires. 
Cost-steel  tires  ... : 

Tire«blooms 

8prin<:s 

Axlos 

Froxpoiuts,  orank-pins,  and  pinions 

Switches,  railroad-chairs,  SiO 

Cast-steel  bells 

Cast-steel  rolls 

Steel  tube. 


Gan-castiogs 

Iron,  iron  wire,  iron  fence,  rods,  Sec  . 

Telegraph-wire 

llachinery 

Hardware 

Anvils 

Cutlery 

Files 


Saws 

Other  tools 

Garden  tools 

Scythes,  sickles,  and  grass-hooks 

Sheep-shears 

Plated  goods 

Travs  and  waiters 

TTmbrella-ribs 

Hackle  and  gill  pins,  steel  mills,  flyers  and  doctors  or  calico  web. . 
Upholsterers^  materia,  vis,  curled  hair,  cotten-warp  seating,  &o  . 

Gnns,  gun-material,  shootlog-tackle,  Sec 

Measures,  measuring  tapes  and  roles 

Optical  aud  mathematical  instraments,  spectacles,  Stc 

Sorgiool  instramento,  bandages,  &c 

Salted  skins 

Granite  tomb 

Grindstones 

liiscelianeons - 


13.188,053 

1,839,019 

19;  519 

9;  973 

19;  313 

9;915 

4,137 

105,446 

193,057 

97,195 

5ion 

3,699 

9;  986 

1,941 

335 


Total . 


79;  103 

187 

3,743 

9,509 

9,945 

1,946.949 

564,094 

94,094 

111,094 

5,043 

10,991 

96,196 

4,876 

3,496 

19,584 

6.172 

56.118 

38,779 

17.537 

7.599 

8,403 

956,685 

477 

10,887 

90,033 


7,909.440 
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*  The  poet  Montfi^mery  lived,  was  imprisoned,  and  died  in  Sheffield.  The 
of  political  as  well  as  personal  liberty,  of  free  speech,  and  of  a  ''free  press 
rewarded  bvalong  imDrlsonment.  The  publication  office  of  his  paper  '<' 
(now  a  small  provision  shop,)  his  editorial  room,  his  chair  and  his  desk,  as  v 
house  in  which  the  latter  year»  of  the  good  old  man  were  passed,  and  wber 
he  died,  were  visited  with  deep  interest  and  veneration. — ^E.  Y. 
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RATES  OF  WAGES  IN   1872. 

The  e^miDgs  of  workmen  in  the  tueehanical  trades  and  in  some  of  tlie 
iron  and  cutlery  works  of  Slreffield,  in  J  871,  are  given  on  previous  pages* 
lo  addition  thereto  the  following  stateiaeuta  are  presented ; 

^bic  9hamng  fMe  mean  wtAget  ofmechamca  and  aihcr  lahoreraper  week,  in  Uniied  Stai£9  ffold. 


CIam  of  Imbor. 


^ 


^lackfimltha . .— -- 

Oarpt^nteri -. 

^luuinii 

Il*otntor9 -,., 

I^lAfeteroni .««..«. , 

E>hooiU£^oni ...*.* 

^oilfer-mrtkorii  -,-.....- 

"Wb««l  and  mUlwrifhti 

^^       CarterB , ,,.,,. 

^^^      Clerk*  in  raUwuT-offioea 

^^H      Slntera,  Id.  per  noar,  53  boara  p«r 

^^P  we«k 

^V       Slaters*  aoAittant,  54.  per  hcrar,  53 

^■L^       hoareper  week 

^■**b1©.ca  1 1  «^ry  r 

f  Tnble  h  b  (li>  f mrgers 

Tiibl«.'blntl»>  eriadeni 

I         ^     Tabkv-blade  Bftfteni 

Tftb1«.fork«.»teel: 

f  oi'^n ... <iip^.».... ...... 

Gricderv  --..,.,..,,,,„ ,.,.,,, 

^^Filers,  boytand  girli....- ..— , 

'^'ket'Cotlory : 

Pocket^blade  forfcera 

Otittden * ,...^ 

H«ft«r« 

Saw-makfTV 


Sawirritiders.. 
nuien 


Hunulers 
^^     Rubbers,  woman  . 

Porgers *-.. 

GriDden ,. 

HU'rs.. 

PQttttijf  togeUier. .. 
Bnrultoers,  womon. 

Foivois  ............ 

SoikCTs....... 

IUrd«oeri 

Giiiiders 

'  tools: 


Wages, 
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10  U 
7  74 

Q  78 
10  SO 

7  87 
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Engineers'  toola-^GonMapod. 

Gdndcirs .»».«........«•..< 

Fllprs... 

Sheien-sbfsarts 

Forgfjrs ....,..,.. *..... 

SrxiketS - 

Griudt^ra ,,.,-.. 

Hncnmer  makers  i 

Formers  ...,...,, ,,..,..., 

Strikers 

Rnzors: 

Forgers  ..— 

Grlndi^ra 

HnftfTs  . ,  _ 

Girl  A,  asfiiAtiDg,  ptittiDg  up,  6cjo.,, 
Silver-plated  ware : 

SilTersmithe 

Chasers , 

Enj^javors , 

'Wotneo 

Girls.  13  to  10  yetrs. 

Womsj] 

^GirHtatoie  jenrs. 
WTbiitiv  metal  ware : 

Spiuaers .....* .., 

Pattiog  toffetber , 

Costers  and  stampen ...* 

^■^-■■■■{wZ;™::;::;:::::: 

Women  casters  .,,. _, 

GirK ba^iuv aod  cleanen......... 

Women  In  warehoase , 

Bamisliflra.  womeD ............ 

Files: 

Forgers 

StTikers 

Grinders 

Catters  .,..._ 

Steel; 

Milter , -. 

Puller>ont .«.*.. 

Cokors  -..,.. 

Potrinaker  ...... 

Couvertiug'faniace  men.. 


EnrDishers 
Buffers 


Wages. 


Build£Tt^  AeiodatUm  wagta  in  Novemher^  1973. 

15  cents  pfT  bonr. 

, .--— 15  f  cnt*  i)er  Iiour, 

....  *...,.... *..—*-.-- - IfloeDts  per  hour. 

,  (trimmiagti^o.)... IS  Gont^*  per  liour. 

*..... lOoente  perboiar. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  anthorls  note -book  present  some  data 
*^  regard  to  wages  in  Sheffield.  Those  relating  to  cost  of  provisions 
^Tid  rent  will  be  found  on  snbsequent  pages. 

..^  July  12,  1872. — Visited  the  extensive  steel-works  of  Messrs,  Thomas 
:^irth  &  Sons,  and  was  courteously  shown  througli  every  part  by  Mr, 
*^irth,  jr.,  who  explained  all  the  processes  and  aiJorded  information  id 
^^gard  to  wages,  &c. 

Head-roller  works  by  the  cwt.  and  earns  from  jB3  to  ^24  per  week. 

At  melting,  five  men  employed  at  a  fire;  one  receives 405.,  two  28«* 
^^kch,  and  two  19*.  each  per  week.     Hammer  men  from  30«.  to  40«,  la- 
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borers  more  or  less  skilled  from  Ids.  to  21».,  average,  20«.  Small  boys 
from  6*.  to  8«.,  large  boys  or  youths,  who  assist  in  rolling,  receive  up  to 
15«.  and  even  16«. 

Swedish  iron  is  largely  used,  especially  for  tools.  For  other  work  and 
for  some  of  this,  there  is  an  admixture  of  best  English  iron,  selected 
brands. 

July  13. — In  company  with  Dr.  Webster,  United  States  consul,  was 
shown  through  the  celebrated  cutlery  works  of  Messrs.  Rogers  &  Sons. 

Grinders  receive  about  C0«.  per  week,  but  having  to  find  stones  and 
tools,  they  net  about  45«.  per  week.  Owing  to  precautions  taken,  this 
work  is  not  so  destructive  to  health  as  formerly. 

Average  earnings  of  the  men  engaged  in  the  various  kinds  of  work 
range  from  2S8.  to  30«.,  some  earn  35«. 

In  some  branches,  such  as  forging  pocket-knife  blades,  two  men  work 
together,  and  at  piecework  each  can  earn  Is.  6d.  per  day,  but  as  the 
work  is  hard,  they  are  unable  to  labor  all  the  week,  averaging  oidy  lour 
days,  and  earning  but  30s. 

In  Laycock's  hair-cloth  factory  the  girls  who  weave  hair-cloth  earn  Ss. 
per  week. 

Some  men  who  do  work  for  large  establishments  by  contract,  pay  men 
from  2Ss.  to  30s.  and  earn  from  £5  to  £6  per  week ;  but  these  axe  reidly 
contractors  or  small  manufacturers,  and  must  not  be  diussed  with  men 
who  work  at  tixed  rates. 

Laborers  in  Sheffield  earn  from  ISs.  to  198. 

Carters,  drivers  of  teams  carrying  steel  and  hardware  to  railway-sta- 
tions, or  driving  for  manufacturers,  get  from  20s.  to  22$. 

PROSPECTIVE  DECLINE  IN  V^TAGES. 

It  lias  been  seen  from  statements  presented  on  preceding  pages  that 
there  has  been  a  considerable  reduction  in  wages  in  the  iron  and  coal- 
mining industries  from  the  maximum  rates  of  1872,  but  a  movement  has 
been  made  looking  to  a  reduction  in  ironfounderies,  engineering-shops, 
and  other  branches,  oi;,  in  other  words,  an  increase  in  the  hours  of  labor. 
A  return  to  the  old  system  of  ten  hours  per  day  is  proposed.  The 
following  extract  from  an  article  in  the  London  Times  of  December  21, 
1874,  more  fully  explains  the  proposed  change: 

A  very  important  step  is  being  token  by  the  directors  of  the  Atlas  Works,  John 
Brown  &,  Co.,  one  of  the  largest  manufacturing  concerns  in  Sheffield.  A  few  weeks 
since  they  discharged  a  large  number  of  their  workmen,  and  rednced  the  wages  of 
others  by  12^  per  cent.  They  are  now  about  to  make  a  change  more  important  than 
any  yet  carried  out.  A  notice  has  been  posted  in  the  works  announcing  that  from  the 
4th  of  January  the  wages  of  the  engine-tenters,  the  hammer-drivers,  and  the  boiler- 
firemen  will  be  reduced  10  per  cent.,  and  those  of  the  laborers  in  the  engineer's,  bn^er, 
foundery,  and  planing  departments  will  be  reduced  by  a  similar  amount.  The  time  of 
the  laborers  in  the  steel,  spring,  forge,  rail,  and  tire  mills  and  hammer-shops  wiU  be 
altered  to  fifty-nine  hours  instead  of  fifty-four  as  at  present.  The  object  of  the  notice 
clearly  is  to  endeavor  to  bring  about  a  return  to  the  old  system  of  working  ten  hours 
a  day.  In  departments  where  this  cannot  be  done  the  wages  of  the  men  are  to  be  redaoed 
10  per  cent.  Thus,  in  the  engineer's,  buffer,  foundery,  and  planing  departments  tba 
skilled  workmen  are  under  the  fifty-four-bour  system.  While  this  oontinnes  it  is  ob- 
viously useless  to  keep  the  laborers  employed  fifty-nine  honrs,  and  consequently  the 
wages  of  the  whole  of  them  in  these  departments  are  to  be  rednced  10  per  cent.,  which 
is  considered  equivalent  to  the  difference  between  fifty  four  and  fifty-nine  hoaiSi  Bat 
in  the  steel,  sprmg,  forge,  hammer  shops,  and  mills  it  is  possible  to  increase  the  work- 
ing hours  of  the  laborers  to  fifty-nine,  because  the  skilled  artisans  work  night  and  day 
turns.  lu  all  these  departments,  therefore,  so  far  as  the  laborers  are  concerned,  the 
fifty-nine-hours  system  is  to  be  introduced.  The  proposed  change  is  one  which  will 
strike  a  severe  blow  at  the  nine- hour  movement,  but  m  the  present  condition  of  trade 
it  is  not  likely  the  men  wiU  offer  any  very  serious  opposition  to  it.    To  the  introdno- 
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itiou  of  tlmt  movouiont  tho  direciora,  John  Brown  &>  Co.,  attribute  very  much  of  the 
\  presont  depression  in  tho  BesBenier  steel,  railway,  and  other  heavy  departnionta.  It  in 
Biiiclthat  the  loM  of  four  working  hoiira  per  week  haa  resulted  Id  nil  iucreaso  io  the  coat 
of  prcKlnotJons  of  ftiUy  10  per  cent,  ThiH  fact,  oowpled  with  the  ketnness  of  continental 
com petitioQ^  makes  it  almost  itnpo«Hible  for  Sheffield  makers  of  railway  and  other 
beAvy-«lAAS  good«  to  btioeesjjfully  coinpeto  with  Belgian  honaes,  for  wages  iu  Belgium 
are  not  »o  high  as  they  are  iu  Eii|^liiu<l,  and  tho  men  work  ten  honrs  a  day.  There  Is 
no  doubt  that  the  example  set  by  John  Brown  &  Co,  will  be  followed  by  all  the  other 
lar^e  works  at  SUelSeld,  and  that  ultinmtely  the  skilled  workman,  the  engineers  among 
lb©  number,  will  b«  aeked  to  return  to  the  flfty-nine^honi  iyetem.  An  attempt  iu  this 
direction  on  a  smaU  eeale  bus  already  been  mode  ftt  two  works  and  with  a  eucecdsfiil 
resalt. 

NOTTINGIIAM, 

Population  in  1871,  86,021, 

The  invention  of  tbo  stocking-frame  in  the  year  1589  gave  riee  to  one 
of  the  most  iotereHtingtrbapters  in  the  history  of  mechanical  and  niana- 
factoring  industry.  It  was  upon  this  machine  that,  about  a  century 
ago,  a  coarse  imitation  of  cotton-lace  was  first  produced.  The  fabric 
was  all  woven  from  one  continuous  thread.  A  beautiful  adaptation  of 
th©  machinery  enabled  a  fine  silk  net  (point  lace)  to  be  made,  employ- 
mg  for  many  years  1,500  frames  in  Kottingbam  and  its  vicinity.  This 
fabrication  has  long  since  died  out.  Then  the  machine  was  so  arranged 
that  the  material  should  be  used  altogether  as  warp.  This  very  in- 
genious machine  is  still  usefully  and  extensively  employed.  In  liSOO  a 
working-frame  smith  in  Nottiugliam  invented  and  patented  the  bobbiuet- 
loacbine.  A  woman  making  lace  on  a  pillow  may  produce  three  to  five 
meshes  or  interstices  iu  a  minute.  The  first  machiue  produced  1,0()0 
meshes  per  minute.  A  square  yard  of  the  produce  was  sold  for  $25, 
This  machine,  as  originally  constructed,  though  displaying  great  me- 
chanical skill,  was  a  complicated  one.  During  the  time  that  has  since 
elapsed}  incessant  and  reniarkable'ingcnnity  has  been  shown  in  simpli- 
fying and  improving  the  machine,  and  plain  net,  of  like  quality  to  that 
first  made,  is  now  sold  currently  at  12  cents  the  square  yard,  A  man 
torns  off  with  oase  40,000  meshes  per  minute  frooi  this  "mechanical 
pillow,"  as  the  bobbiuetniachine  was  originally  called  by  its  talented 
inventor.  The  JtJcquard  apparatus  has  been  since  applied,  at  great 
I  cost,  but  with  perfect  success. 

EXPOETS  TO   THE   UKITED  STATES. 

The  annual  exportation  of  lace,  hosiery,  and  other  Kottingham  goods 
[  are  exhibited  by  the  following  statement,  showing  the  exports  from  Not- 
tingham to  the  United  States  duriug  the,  years  ending  December  31, 
1872  and  1873,  the  value  being  computed  in  United  States  gold ; 


Goods. 

187«. 

1973. 

Goodi. 

1819. 

1073. 

jjifi^          ,  , 

l3.0S7.ed5 

47,460 

86,969 

3.751 

206,935 

91,703 

195, 3S4 

66,376 

68,577 

555 

1,344 

13,389,687 

1,033,OS§ 

66,905 

33,064 

1,136 

61,945 

i767 

49,154 

V7»6»9 

97!  154 
1,003 

Riliboiw - 

«16,386 

Hoatorv 

Artiflciial  flowiti 

9.695 

5505 
361.977 

9,965 
11.316 
96,553 

7,111 

CottODtt  X    .««.....■....■•.>. 

Straw  plait 

796 

lilinnns   • 

169 

^^uia 

UmbrellM  ..  

^^Ei ,; — J- 

g«]t«d  «kln9 

336L601 

■5t?!^^^- 

Fliut«r  aod  cement 

EftribenivAro ...► 

l5& 

■Rnt 

3:^6 

■f^ 

Total 

90,135 

^E? 

9.049 

IKT^ 

^^::::::::::;::::::::::: 

5,114.134 

5, 17©,  130 

r*****^ 

k 


Nottingham,  although  not  visited  iu  the  order  iudicated,  is  noticed 
in  this  place,  because  it  lies  within  the  consular  district  of  Shcflield. 

The  following  data  from  the  author's  note  book  relate  only  to  wages* 
Infonnatiou  in  regard  to  the  rent  of  rooms,  prices  of  provisions,  and 
condition  of  the  workpeople  will  appear  further  on, 
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July  20, 1872. — Visited  a  number  of  lace-factories.  In  that  of  Mr. 
Tbomiis  Hill  the  following  wages  are  paid : 

Earninpfs  of  men,  piecework,  average,  Mr.  Hill  states,  2Ss,  or  over  per 
week.  His  son  thinks  the  average  nearer  30«.,  and  handed  me  the 
weekly  pay-roll.  The  first  twelve  averaged  exactly  30«.,  but  those  lower 
down  received  less.  The  average  is  between  28«.  and  29«.  Some  men 
receive  as  high  as  40^.,  while  others,  such  as  old  men,  earn  as  low  as 
10«.  Those  who  average  28«.  are  the  drst  class.  The  second  class  earn 
from  20«.  to  22«.  There  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  efficiency  of 
the  first  and  second  classes,  owing  partly  to  difference  in  machineiy, 
the  latter  using  old-fashioned  hand-looms,  the  former  the  most  improved 
machinery. 

The  average  earnings  of  the  young  women  is  9«.  6df.  per  week.  A  fBW 
earn  from  11«.  to  13«.  per  week,  but  they  usually  overlook  a  few  otbeni. 

Small  girls — known  as  '*  half-timers,''  because  they  are  required  by 
act  of  Parliament  to  attend  school  half  the  time — receive  from  2*.  CW.  to 
3«.  per  week  for  such  labor  as  they  can  perform. 

The  wages  of  work-people,  with  best  class  of  lace-machinery,  on  lace- 
curtains,  black-silk  laces,  &c.,  average  from  35«.  to  40«.  per  week  of  flbRy- 
four  hours  for  men,  as  given  by  Messrs.  J.  S.  Wells  &  Co.,  lace-curtain 
manufacturers,  and  408.,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Hill. 

In  explanation  of  the  high  rates^  Mr.  Hill  stated  that  the  work  com- 
manded higher  prices  because  it  is  injurious  to  the  eye-sight,  few  men 
over  fifty-five,  or  at  furthest  sixty,  being  able  to  work  at  it.  Women 
employed 'in  the  same  branch  earn  on  an  average  lO^.  6d.  per  week. 
Good  fitters  engaged  in  these  factories  earn  40«.  per  week.  Some  men 
on  machines  making  black-silk  lace  earn  from  £3  to  £4  per  week,  but 
this  is  exceptional.  The  high  wages,  obtained  is  explained  by  the  foct 
that  the  work  consists  of  some  new  pattern  or  style,  which  is  at  the  mo- 
ment fashionable  and  in  great  demand,  but  will  probably  soon  go  out  of 
£ashion  and  the  demand  consequently  cease.  Did  not  visit  the  works  of 
Mr.  Mundella,  M.  P.,  whom  I  saw  in  London. 

Hosiery  factory  of  Messrs,  A.  T,  Stewart  &  Co.,  of  New  Torh — The 
earnings  in  this  factory  are  indicated  by  the  following  extract  from 
a  letter  from  Mr.  T.  G.  Carver,  agent  in  Nottingham,  to  the  firm  in 
Manchester,  in  reply  to  an  inquiry  addressed  to  him  concerning  the 
average  earnings  of  the  various  hands  employed  in  the  factory  there. 
The  original  was  shown,  and  a  copy  handed  me  by  Mr.  Fox,  resident 
partner  at  Manchester : 

In  reply  to  yoar  questioD  as  to  tho  earnings  of  oar  varioas  hands  for  the  last  three 
moDtliH,  I  have  to  report  as  follows :  Rotary  half-hose  hands,  £2  is,  5d.  per  week ; 
shirt-body  hands,  girls  mostly,  £1  9«.  per  week  ;  rib-top  hands,  £2  1«.;  average  earn- 
ings on  Paget's  patent  frames,  all  girls,  16«.  Grf.* 

MANCHESTER. 

Population  in  1871,  383,843  5  Salford,  124,805—508,648. 

This  ancient  town,  the  site  of  a  fort  built  by  the  Celts,  was  named 
Mancenion,  or  "  the  place  of  tents.''  It  was  taken  possession  of  about 
the  year  72  by  the  Komans,  who  continued  masters  of  it  until  their 
final  departure  from  the  island,  some  three  centuries  afterward.  It  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Pictish  invaders  and  was  occupied  successively 
by  the  Saxons,  the  Danes,  (about  870,)  and  long  afterward  by  the  Nor- 
man Conqueror,  by  whom  it  was  assigned  to  William  of  Poictou,  who 

*  It  is  not  pretended  that  the  above  are  the  regular  or  usoal  eamings  of  operatives 
in  other  factories  in  Nottingham,  or  elsewhere  in  England.  In  reply  to  my  inqoiries 
of  Mr.  Fox,  in  Manchester,  and  of  Mr.  Stewart,  subseqnently,  in  New  York,  it  was 
stated  that  the  men  and  women  who  earn  snch  high  wages  are  most  superior  in  skiU 
and  industry.— £.  Y. 
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became  the  Lord  of  the  Manor*  It  is  not  c^^lebrated,  however,  for  it^ 
historical  associatiatja,  but  frotii  the  fact  that  it  ranks  as  the  first  manu- 
facturing:  town  in  the  empire,  while  in  population  it  is  only  surpasaed 
by  Lrondon  and  Liverpool. 

Manchester  has  been  a  plaee  of  trade  from  a  very  early  period.  In 
the  rei^jD  of  Henry  VIII  a  law  was  enacted  to  remove  the  right  ol 
liiinctniiry  from  M;»nehet5ter  to  Chester,  on  the  ground  that  it  caused 
the  resort  hither  of  idle  and  dissolute  persons,  to  the  injuiy  of  trade, 
both  in  linens  jind  woolens,  for  w^hich  the  place  was  distinguished, 
and  which  gave  employment  to  many  artificers  and  |KK>r  folks, 
whose  masters,  by  their  strict  and  true  dealing,  ciiused  the  resort  of 
many  strangers  from  Ireland  and  elsewhere  with  linen,  yarn,  wool,  j>nd 
other  necessary  wares  for  the  making  of  cloth  to  be  sold  there.  The 
disturbances  in  I^rance  and  the  Netherlands  had  ten<led  not  a  little 
to  the  growth  of  niannfactures  in  the  town,  by  causing  the  settlement 
of  French  and  Flemish  artisans  in  Lancashire.  Early  in  the  last  cen- 
tary,  it  was  mentioned  os  a  remarkable  fact  that  in  Manchester  and  Bol- 
ton alone  goods  to  the  amount  of  £tiOO,()00  were  annually  manufactured. 

Manchester  is  the  center  of  a  great  system  of  canals,  and  has  railway 
communication  with  nearly  all  parts  of  England.  Tho  name  of  the 
town  has  trom  a  very  remote  period  been  connected  with  industry  and 
trade;  but  its  present  great  importance  is  specially  doe  to  the  raagni- 
tude  of  its  cotton  manufactures,  the  greatest  in  the  world.  It  is  men- 
tioned as  having  maintained  a  trade  with  the  Greeks  of  Miirseilles.  In 
1552  an  act  whs  |>assed  for  the  better  manufacture  of  Manchester  cot- 
tons; and  in  1G5U  its  niannfactures  ranked  among  the  irst  in  extent 
gijd  importance,  and  its  people  were  described  as  *'  the  most  induatrious 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  kingdom/' 

Connected  with  the  cotton  manufacture  are  many  important  and 
extensive  branches  of  industry,  such  as  bleaching,  printing,  and  dyeing 
works,  manutactnres  of  the  various  materials  employed  in  those  proc- 
esftes,  and  particularly  the  great  establishments  for  the  constrnction  of 
steam-engines  and  machinery.  Among  these  the  Atlas  Works  and 
those  of  8ir  Joseph  Whitworth  are  the  most  prominent,  while  the 
extensive  works  in  Oldham  and  Manchester  for  the  i»roduction  of  cotton- 
machinery  are  well  known  in  other  countries.  It  is  also  the  chief 
market  in  the  world  for  the  production  of  cotton  yarn  or  thread,  the 
suppl}'  of  which  pusses  through  the  hands  of  numerous  resident  foreign 
merchants,  who  export  it  to  their  respective  countries,  giving  to  Man- 
chester in  this  respect  a  character  quite  unique  among  inland  cities. 
The  manufacture  of  silk  and  silk  goods  and  of  mixed  cotton  and  silk 
fabrics  is  also  largely  carried  on. 

As  Manchester  is  the  seat  of  the  cotton-trade  of  Great  Britain,  it 
may  not  be  inap|»ropriate  to  present  here  some  data  in  regard  to  the 
extent  of  tliat  vast  in<!ustry ; 

In  1871  there  were  in  Great  Britain  2,484  mills  for  its  manufacture, 
38,218,758  spiuning-spindles,  including  3,51^3,573  doubhng-spindles, 
440,H76  |)owt?r- looms,  employing  in  all  440,087  persons*  The  cost  of 
the  buildings  and  machinery  about  the  trade  is  said  to  have  amounted 
to  X57,IK>0,00U,  (*27 7,390,500,)  with  a  Moating  capital  of  X30,000,00t>, 
($145,905,000;)  and  there  were  4,5l>O,OU0  persons,  in  all  its  branches, 
clependent  upon  its  prosperity  for  their  livelihood.  The  total  quantity 
of  yarn  exp<irtcd  in  1872  wa43  L*11,0"(>0,000  pounds  weight,  of  the  value 
of  $81,270,550;  and  the  total  quantity  of  calicos,  cam  bricks,  fustians, 
&c.,  wiiH  3,5;;5,100,00(»  yards,  worth  8-'8(>,(>30,850.  Besides  tlicse  there 
were  J50  worth  of  lace  and  siuall  wares,  raising  the  local  value 

to  $i'  '50.     Such  is  the  perfection,  too,  to  which  cotlon-Kpiuning 
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is  carried,  that  on  a  self-acting  mole  a  single  thread  has  been  nrodnced 
measuring  upward  of  one  thousand  miles  in  length  and  only  weighing 
one  pouna. 

To  illustrate  the  great  decline  in  the  prices  of  cotton  goods,  owing  to 
the  introduction  of  improved  machinery  and  the  reduc^  price  of  raw 
material,  the  fact  may  be  stated  that  a  kind  of  calico  which  sold  toward 
the  close  of  the  last  century  at  6«.  a  yard  can  be  produced  now  at  6d. 
The  average  price  per  yard  of  goods  exported  in  1815  was  34^  cents ; 
in  1825,  20§  cents;  in  1835, 13  cents;  in  1845,  6U  cents ;  in  1859,  6^ 
cents:  and  in  1871,  6|  cents.  The  average  price  or  yam  exported,  per 
pound,  in  1815  was  38. 1%d.    In  1871  it  was  13^. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  interesting  to  present  a  statement  of  the 
number  of  spindles  and  amount  of  cotton  yam  produced  in  Great  Brit- 
ain Bs  compared  with  other  cotton-consuming  countries  at  the  dose  of 
the  year  1873. 

Table  showing  the  number  of  spindles  and  cotton  oonpimedper  spindle  in  ike  under-menUemed 
oountrieSf  noipi  the  pounds  of  cotton  consumed  per  spindle  and  the  total  annual  otmsumptkn^ 
sv^posing  the  mills  to  he  running  full  time. 


Coimtiifit. 


Kwiafeer  of 


aoatuillj. 


United  Btotoft,  (1^4). 

Fnniw  .^ ,,•,,., 

Zollreivln ......  ,_^^< 

Bm^ia  -.,.****...»•. 

An#tria... 

SiiRlji  ,,,,*.  ...**,... 
AlifHt'«itD(!  Lof7alfi«H 

^  w  f  t  i<^rlAud ..... 

BtilMiam^  **,,, ,....-. 

Italy 

Sweden  iVDd  Ifonraa' 
Holland............. 


34,005,185 
•9. 41  a,  383 

3^000,000 

J, 900,  MO 
1.400,000 
l.tOO.flOO 
3^000,000 
E0O,OOO 

3(M\000 
230,000 


^  399,  r>«0, 000 

sae^oS'j.ooo 

IffT,  GOO,  (m 
141,000,000 
130,000.  €00 
69,300.000 
6T,S00,000 
64.600,(100 
50,000,000 
34,400.000 
IN,  (too,  000 
IS,  000,  OOO 
0, 1^,  000 


*  Furnishod  by  B.  F.  Nonrae,  esq.,  of  Boston. 
WAGES  m  COTTON-MILLS. 

The  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labor  and  the  increase  of  wages  in  cot- 
ton-mills are  shown  in  the  following  table : 


Statement  showing  the  average  weekly  earnings  of  operatives  in 

1839, 1849, 1859,  and  1873. 

ootton-mills  during  the 

years 

Oooapation. 

Sex. 

Week  of  69 
hoars. 

Week  of  60 
hours. 

1839. 

1840. 

1850. 

1873. 

SteiBEHniginf^  trndsn 

•5  76 
439 

1  68 
SG4 
600 

384 
104 
480 

916 
598 
598 

166 
576 

#6  79 
480 

1  80 
968 
679 

439 
9  16 
598 

998 
598 
559 

180 
600 

•7  90 
598 

1  OB 
336 
679 

4  80 
940 
694 

998 
558 
600 

9  16 
678 

f7  68 

6  at 

OtfdlDg: 

Women  and  girls 

Toang  men  ............ 

8  88 

4  Sft 

Overlooken 

768 

Spisniog: 

WiDdon  on  nlf-iioting  malM 

6  00 

Pieoera 

Women  and  ynong  men. 

3  81 

Overlooken 

7  98 

Reeling: 

Throttle-ra]en 

Women 

308 

W«irperB 

6  94 

SizerH 

"•" 

798 

Donbling: 

Doablera 

Women 

3  08 

Overlooken 

708 
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Other  branches  show  the  same  ratio  of  advance. 

The  following  statement  was  fnmished  by  the  proprietors  of  the  cot- 
ton-mills of  Messrs.  Shaw,  Jardin  &  Co.,  of  Manchesteri  England,  oper- 
ating 250,000  spindles,  and  prodncing  yarns  from  No.  60  to  220,  sewing- 
cottons,  lace-yarn,  crape-yarn,  and  two-fold  warp-yams : 

Average  wages  {per  week  of  59  hours)  of  porsone  employed  in  1872. 


Oooapiftiuii. 

Wages. 

OccnjuitioxL 

Wages. 

Carding: 

Oreraeep 

110  69 
738 
S66 
3  14 
532 
533 

14  53 

SpiDDing— Continaed. 

Mnle-fipinners  ^\..^. ............ 

|13  31  to  fl5  73 
3  43  to     3  87 

Smcmd  hAnd , 

Mnle-bookside  pieoen 

Drawinff -firame  iendflin 

Bepair-shop,  engine-room,  &o. : 

Poreman  or  oreraeer 

Spooder-tendera 

14  58 

G&inden 

7  74 

Strippers — ... 

Bngineer 

9  08 

Orenoer . ........................ 

5  38 

Wages  per  week  (59  Jumrs)  in  cotton-mills  in  July,  1872. 


Ooonpation. 


Sex. 


Wages, 


Rftmarts. 


CPine  ... 
*••  {Coarse . 


Cyphers. 


Fieoers,  on  seif-4ctors . 

{Fine 
Coarse .. 

Orerlooker 

Covse  .. 


Soavengors 


Weaving : 
Weavers . 


Coarse  — 

Fine 

Fine 

Half  time . 
Half  time. 


Winders 

Bolera 

(  Fiuo.  .. 
Minders  ...I  Coarse . 

noablors , 


Men.. 
...do. 


.do. 


...do 

Women 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Man 

Boys 

Girls. 

Boys .J 

Giris ? 

BoysnnderlSyrs. 
Girls  under  13  yrs. 

Men 


Women. . 
...do.... 
...do... 

Men 

...do.... 
Women.. 
...do.... 


19  60 
6  16 

360 


360 
340 
388 
3  16 
364 

2  40 
8  40 
1  80 
1  44 
1  13 

96 
60 
60 

480 

408 
384 

3  12 
864 
6  72 
3  00 
888 


Yerv  few  in  Manohflsteri  nearly  all 

self  acting. 
A  cypher  is  a  Und  of  pleoer,  &0.,  on  a 

hand*mnle  maohine;  he  iw^lpa  the 

spinner. 


In  aflnamiU* 


Minds  two  aail-oloth  looma  ov  fonr 

calico-looms. 
Minds  three  caUeo-looma. 
Taking  411  sorts  together. 


Averaje  weekly  wages  (54  hours  per  week)  in  efigineering-warkSf  in  July,  1872. 


Trade. 


Boilermakers 

Biveters 

Molders 

Pattern-makers , 

Fitters 

Tarners 

Machine-men— minders  of  slot- 
ting,  drilling,  andpkinlng  ma- 
chines  

Blacksmiths 

Strikers 

Laborers 


Bemvks. 


OvEBTTim.— For  the  first  fonr  honn  past  the  nraal  Una 
each  honr  worked  ooonts  as  1^  hoars,  and  for  each  snoceed- 
ing  hoar  it  is  reckoned  as  1  k  hoors.  No  bonns  or  overtime 
is  allowed,  unless  the  full  week  of  54  hoors  is  worked. 
This  note  applies  to  all  the  trades  mentioned  on  this  list. 

KoTR.— The  ntes  of  wages  given  in  this  table  are  thoaa^ 
paid  by  one  of  the  largest  engineering  firms  in  Manchetler. 
At  present,  in  consequence  of  the  special  actlTltT  in  this 
branch  of  business,  the  wages  poia  are  higher  than  tha 
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WeMy  waget  (54|  lumn  per  wtek)  in  huttding-'tradn  in  Jai%,  1872. 


Trade. 


Bemarks. 


Plasterers 

Painters 

Plumbers 

Carpenters  and  joiners. 
Bricklayers 

Brioklayers*  laborers. . . 

Masons 

Slaters 


The  plasterers  are  threatening  to  strike  for  fewer  boors. 
Painters  are  paid  by  the  boor,  and  in  some  small  abops 
work  59i  boors  per  week. 

f  Bricklayers,  bricklayers*  laborers,  masons,  plasterers^  and 
slaters  work  only  from  light  to  dark  from  the  latter  end 
of  October  to  the  beginning  of  Maroh,  and,  ezoept  in  tbe 
case  of  masons,  recelye  13  cents  a>day  less. 


•  Per  boor. 


Weekly  wages  in  mieoeUaneous  tradee. 


Tradei 

Wages. 

h 

Trade. 

Wages. 

Bndne-driTers,  dco. : 

18  47  to  $10  89 
508  to     678 
1  45  to     3  67 

798 
893 
798 
823 

60 
60 
54 

55 
53 
55 
53 

Binding: 

Foraers  and  stitobers 

Binders 

13  39 
708 
871 

708 
678 
581 

55 

Stokers          

55 

Oleaners 

Piniahers 

55 

Printing: 

Compositors. 

Bal^g: 

Foreman  ..........^...... 

60 

Compositors  on  newspapers 
llACnine>men 

Becond  hand * 

60 

Third  band 

60 

The  foregoing  tables  furnish  accurate  data  in  regard  to  the  rates  of 
wages  paid  in  various  shops  and  factories  in  Manchester  and  vicinity  in 
1872.  The  investigations  of  the  author  made  in  this  seat  of  the  cotton 
industry  related  chiefly  to  the  condition  of  the  work-people,  their  habits, 
mode  of  life,  and  condition  of  their  homes,  and  also  to  the  cost  of  sub- 
sistence, the  success  of  the  co-operative  stores,  and  their  influence  upon 
the  members. 

The  wages  paid  in  several  well-known  establishments  were  as  follows: 

In  the  works  of  Sir  Joseph  Whitworth  &  Co.,  where  heavy  and  light 
machinery  and  machine-tools  and  steel-guns  are  made,  the  weekly  wages 
of  ordinary  workmen  range  from  30«.  to  32«.,  probably  averaging,  as  in 
other  manufacturing  towns,  30«.  Some  of  greater  skill  obtain  higher 
rates,  while  inferior  workmen  receive  less.  Laborers  in  the  works 
receive  from  18«.  to  20«. 

Sir  Joseph  Whitworth  is  favorably  known  to  American  engineers, 
and  his  report  in  regard  to  various  industrial  establishments  of  the 
United  States  was  a  fair  exhibit  of  such  as  he  visited.  An  account  of 
the  aid  which  he  offers  to  young  men  who  have  an  inclination  toward 
mechanical  pursuits  will  appear  on  a  subsequent  page. 

The  works  of  Messrs.  W.  Higgins  &  Sons,  manufacturers  of  cotton 
machinery,  though  not  so  large  as  that  of  Mr.  Piatt,  at  Oldham,  is  well 
known  in  the  United  States.*    About  800  hands  are  employed. 

*In  this  and  other  macbine-Bhops,  and  in  engineering  works  in  various  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, one  who,  though  an  inexpert,  has  visited  ench  first-class  works  as  those  of  Sellers 
&  Co.  and  others  in  Philadelphia,  of  Corliss  in  Providence,  and,  indeed,  in  aU  our  chief 
cities,  especially  the  locomotive-engine  works  in  Philadelphia,  JPaterson,  Taanton,  &o.f 
is  struck  hy  the  inferiority  of  the  tools  and  machinery  as  compared  with  those  of  tbe 
United  States,  which  are  of  the  best  class.  There  are  exceptions,  such  as  the  Atlas 
Works,  in  Manchester.  In  iron-ship  yards,  however,  such  as  that  of  Messrs.  J.  Elder  A 
Co.,  and  others,  on  the  Clyde,  the  Tyno,  the  Mersey,  and  the  Thames,  although  all  aie 
not  of  equal  excellence,  yet  the  larger  number  are  thoroughly  equipped  wkh  the  best 
and  most  improved  tools  and  machines. 
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Machinists  earn  about  30«,  on  an  average ;  boys  from  6«.  8g. ;  laborers, 
18s.  Some  men  work  by  the  piece,  and  earu  more  than  30«.  They  caa 
earn  40«.  per  week  if  they  work  full  time,  whieh  many  here,  as  elsewhere, 
do  not.  *'Blue  ^londays,"  though  less  kuowii  than  in  some  other  indus* 
tries  and  in  other  towns,  are  not  unknown  here, 

Mr.  Dodge,  formerly  of  Coboes,  N,  Y.,  who  now  makes  files  near  Man- 
chester, gives  the  following  as  the  average  rates  of  wages  in  machine- 
shops: 

Turners  and  fitters,  from  30*.  to  325,;   planers,  from  28*.  to  30». ; 
shapersj  also  drillers,  or  those  running  diilling-machines,  from  2Gs,  to 
28^,  J  laborers,  from  Wh.  to  20«.    Indeed,  in  machine-shops  throughout 
the  manufacturiug  towus  of  England,  the  average  rate  oi  wages  for  \ 
skilled  hands  is  30#.,  and  of  laborers  18av  per  week. 

Roehdale  is  another  of  the  cotton -manufacturing  towns  in  Lancashire, 
and  the  wages  of  operatives  in  cotton-mills  and  in  machine-shops  are 
substantially  the  same  as  in  Manchester.  The  eiuiiings  of  young  wo- 
men were  stated  to  be  12*.  jjer  week,  while  some  of  greater  experience 
and  skill  receive  from  13^.  to  14**  Half-timers,  whose  weekly  wages 
were  only  2^;.  M.^  now  receive  4.?.  6d.,  and  some  as  high  as  5«. ;  turners 
in  machine-shops  28^^.,  and  some  higher. 


SEAT  OF  WOOLEN  MANHFACTUEES. 

As  Lancashire  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  cotton  industry^  so  almost  the 
whole  of  the  woolen  trade  is  confined  to  the  West  Eiding  of  York- 
shire. Leeds  is  the  principal  center  and  emporium  of  the  woolen 
manufacture,  and  on  its  serai-weekly  market  days  its  celebrated 
Cloth  Hall*  is  crowded  with  manufacturers  and  merchants,  where 
the  various  kinds  of  woolen  cloths,  long  celebrated  for  their  ex- 
cellence, change  hands, 

Hudderstield  is  also  largely  engaged  in  manufacturing  trouserings, 
waistcoat  in  gs,  and  fancy  gouds;  while  Dewsbury,  Heekraondwicke,  and 
the  anrrounding  neighborhood  make  great  quantities  of  carpet 
blankets,  and  coarse  cloths.  Even  more  important  is  the  worst 
manufacture,  which,  like  that  of  woolen,  has  its  chief  seat  in  the  West^ 
l&iding,  viz,  at  Bradford.  The  neighboring  towus  of  Halifax,  Keighley, 
Bingley,  Otley,  and  the  surrounding  villages  are  also  engaged  in  it  as 
their  staple  business. 

The  number  of  hands  employed  in  these  textile  industries  in  1871 
was  as  follows:  Woolen  cloth,  71,683  males,  50,781  females — total, 
128,4(54;  worsted  manufactures,  34,053  males,  60,713  females — total, 
94,700. 

LEEDS. 

Population  in  1871,  259,212, 

Its  site  was  probably  at  one  time  a  Roman  station*  It  was  subse- 
qnently  occupied  by  the  Korthmeo,  and  in  succession  by  the  Saxons 
and  Normans,  The  name  Loidis  (Leeds)  is  Saxon.  As  a  manufactur- 
ing town  it  dates  back  only  to  the  sixteenth  century.  There  are  many 
handsome  public  buildings,  an  excellent  library,  founded  by  Dr.  Priest- 
ly in  1708,  aud  library  and  museum  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical 
Society,  and  a  Mechanics'  Institute,  with  2,000  members  and  8,000 
Tolnmes. 

•  AmoDg  the  rules  wlikh  goverti  the  trade  ur©  the  following;  37  inches  are  allowed 
to  the  yard;  und,  in  uddition,  ubotit  one-balf  yard  in  pieeta  under  40  yards^  and  & 
yard  to  pieces  uver  40  yards  in  letig^th.  Sales  are  made  at  three  months,  and  id.  in  the 
pound  deducted  for  cauh  payments. 
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The  flax  mannfaotnre  oonsames  annually  12,000  tons  of  flax«  Dyeing, 
coal-mining,  iron  and  machine  making,  the  mana£EU)tare  of  pax>6r, 
tobacco,  pottery,  oil  and  chemicals,  form  also  important  branches  of 
indastry. 

Nearly  one-fonrth  of  the  whole  population,  half  of  whom  are  females, 
are  employed  in  the  various  mannfactories.  No  other,  town  in  England 
is  so  admirably  situated  for  trade,  being  placed  in  the  heart  of  the  in> 
land  fiavigation  of  the  country.  It  is  also  the  center  of  a  net- work  of 
railroads  converging  to  it  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  placing  it 
in  connection  with  every  important  town  of  the  kingdom. 

WAGES  IN  WOOLEN-MILLS. 


The  following  statement  showing  the  rates  of  wages  paid  the  em- 
ployes in  the  Saint  Helen's  Mills,  Leeds,  was  furnished  by  the  proprie- 
tors, Messrs.  John  Wilkinson,  Son  &  Co.,  October  9, 1872 : 

(Hands  employed,  443 1  honxs  of  labor  per  week,  58|.] 


Occapation. 


Men. 


Women. 


Bc^ya. 


BlockKmtterB 

Oolor-mixers 

Fallen 

Willey-men 

WeaTors,  tapeat^r- 

Washers 

Overlookera 


Eardener-maohine>men. 
Firemen..... .........  ... 

Caid'flllera 

Sewers 

Spinners.  .......■.>•■«  ..^ 


|6  72  per  week. 

3  06  per  week. 
5  64  per  week. 

4  44  per  week. 
3  76  per  yard.. 
3  SSperweek. 

3  53  per  week 
andnpwnrd. 

4  68perweek. 

5  76  per  week. 


|3S8  per  yard. 


Tentning-maohines ......... 

Pecpetoal  ontting-maohlnM . 


S  64  per  week, 

3  04perweek. 

1  44  to  18  16 

per  week. 


18  38  to  iSI64 

per  week. 
ISO  to  #8  04 

per  week. 


WOOLEN  MAlinJFACTITBEBS. 


1 

Ooonpfttion. 

1 

Ovedookon 

$13  10 
7  74 

7  74 
580 
300 

Weayora 

•3  6S 

Splnnem a..........xv  ............. 

Borlera 

llS 

iSmew..::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

ninth.Ti«i*rf  . . 

OM 

WooUiera 

^ngine^men .............................. 

8  47 

Fillera 

Wsrp-drceaers. .l ^ ,    ^^m.^^^^  ***       *  i* 

6  W 

• 
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SttOeMMnt  showing  the  prices  paid  for  labor  in  the  various  trades  4n  the  Leeds  consular  dietriotf 

September,  1872. 

[Hoars  of  labor  per  week,  54.] 


Trades. 


CLOTH-DTBBS.  • 

Blne^yers 

Black-dyen , 

CLOTH-FENXBHBBS. 

Qiggen 

Giggers,  boys , 

Hand-raisers 

Overlookers 

Cutters , 

Cutters,  boys , 

Steamers , 

BoUers 

Tenterers 

Pressers 

I>rawers 

Xamberers , 

Hiuictle-setters 

£iig;tue-iiicn , 

Barlers , 

TANNEBS  AXD  CUEBIXB8. 

Skilled  tanners , 

Unskilled 

Skilled  curriers 

Unskilled  assistants , 

I«aborers  for  both  trades , 

fim-LEATHBB  niOSHXBS. 

'FeDmoD^Bn 

Fleaken 

Parers 

Cbainoisgroandsni 


Per  week. 


15  08 
484 


796 
S90 
70S 
19  10 
703 
157 
6  47 
798 


soo 


847 
1  94 


•7  03to677 
796to895 
436to798 
436to539 


504 
833 
878 
8  76 


Trades. 


FiXE-LBJiTHSB  FiinsHKBS— Continued. 

Kid-calf  grounders 

Shayers 

Finish^ 


USES  THREAD. 

Skilled  men,  mechanics,  Joiners,  Sto. 

Overlookers 

Head  overlookers 

Laborers,  (unskilled) 

Women,  and  girls  over  15  yean  of  age 
Half-timers,  under  13  years,  {tot  a 

week  of  99  hours) 

Beelers  and  winders,  (paid  by  pieee) . 
Weavers,  (paid  by  piece) 


MACHISSBT. 


Boys,  (according  to  age) 

Ijaborers 

Strikers 

Smiths 

Planers 1 

Turners  and  filters,  (ordinary  ] 

chanics) 

Best  mechanics 

Eoremen 

Model-makers,  (Joiners) 


BOOTS  AND  8HOI8. 


Cutters 

Fitters 

Machinists... 
Overlookers.. 


Per  week. 


HO  16 
088 
740 


•5  80to678 
508to605 
Up  to  9  68 
3H7to436 
1  41to2  54 

48 
169to300 
8  18to3  63 


191toS90 
436 
460 

653to677 
556 

653to677 
968 
13  10 
708 


436to«05 
4a8to64t5 
1  04to900 
796to068 


*8(L  per  osd  up  to  40  yards. 


t7d.  par  end  up  to  40  yards. 


tU-vexTod. 


March?smachinetDor1c8 — (mannfactarersofflax-machineiy.)---^^-t3«<>f89 
March,  jr.,  stated  that  wages  had  advanced  aboat  16  per  cent.  The 
rates  now  paid  for  fifty-foar  hoars'  work  are  as  follows:  molders,  Ms.; 
riveters,  tamers,  best  men,  34^.]  machinists,  ordinary  to  good,  30s.  to 
328.'y  machinists,  inferior,  268.  to  2S8.]  laborers  in  works,  I89.  to  20»., 
formerly  16«.  to  ISs. 

Woolen  Factories. — ^Yewdell  &  Sons  make  woolens  of  a  common  qual- 
ity. They  state  that  weavers,  experienced  women,  earn  at  piecework 
188.  -per  week,  some  few  as  high  as  208.    Men  earn  more. 

Yonnger  girls  work  by  the  day  and  earn  98.  to  10a.  per  week,  as  do£f- 
ers,  &c.    Small  girls,  half-timers,  from  38.  6d.  to  4«.  M. 

Planing  mills. — ^Men  working  in  yard,  loading  flooring  and  other  fin- 
ished lumber,  driving  team,  &c..  Ids.  to  228. 

BOOT  Ain>  SHOE  TBADE. 


At  a  conference  of  the  Leeds  boot  and  shoe  manofactorers  and  their 
workmen,  held  April  26, 1872,  the  following  rates  of  wages  were  agreed 
ni>on,  the  scale  of  prices  to  be  clear  of  all  rivets,  sprigs,  &c. : 
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Wages  m  the  boot  and  ihoe  trade  ai  Leede. 


Clau  of  work. 


Perdoieii. 


•6a 
1^ 


MEN'S  UOHT  WOBX. 

Best  kid,  calf,  and  seal  levant 

Xip  and  gnus  leyani 

SpUt  or  neshera 

Common  lace-kip,  brown  bottom 

Common  lace-flesh  boot,  plain  brown  bottom 

lien's  ahooting-boots,  wide  welt 

Cricket  boots  and  shoes 

Twos  to  fives : 

Best  kid,  calf,  and  sealleyant 

Kip,  split,  gnus,  and  grained  levant 

Common  lace  kip  anoflesh  boot,  plain  brown  bottom . 
Elevens  to  ones : 

Eestkid,  calf,  and  seal  levant 

Kip,  split,  gnas,  and  grained  levant 

Common  laoe  kip  anoflesh  boot,  plain  brown  bottom . 
Sevens  to  tens : 

Best  kid,  calf,  and  seal  levant 

Kip,  split  gnos,  and  grained  levant 

Common  luse  kip  andfle^  boot,  plain  brown  bottom . 

men's  btboho  wobk. 

Stabbed  heels  and  mock  clinkers 

Forge-boots 

Sparables  and  hobs 

Twos  to  flves,  siMuaUes  and  hobs. 

Elevens  to  ones,  sparables  and  hobs 

Sevens  to  tens,  sparables  and  hobs 


18  IS 
1  94 
1  88 
1  88 
1  70 
3  16 
388 

158 
1  4« 
133 

1  46 
1  33 
1  81 

106 
96 
64 


666 
866 
848 

168 
156 
181 


EXTRAS  ON  MEN'S  WOES. 


PatenU 

Fiddle-waist 

ICkehine-sewn 

Bevel  edge 

Bed  welt 

Best  inside-bevel  damp 

Best  ontside-bevel  damp 

Seconds  and  thirds  inside-bevel  damp.. 

Seconds  and  thirds  ontside-bevel  damp  

Firsts,  seconds,  and  thirds  sqnare  damp.  (All  damps  to  be  Jumped  in  the  waist) 

One  row  of  rivets  or  sprigs  extra* 

Screwed  toe  and  Joint  in  damps 

Three  rows  of  rivets  or  sprigs  in  middle 

gammon  laced  kip  and  flesh  boot,  black  waist 
ailed  boot,  with  black  waist 

Wellingtons 

Twos  to  flves : 

Patents 

Machine-sewn 

Fiddle-waist 

Bevel  edge 

Bed  welt 

Bestnud  common  inside-bevel  damp 

Oatside-bevd  damps 

Firsts,  seconds  and  thirds  sqnare  clamps 

Screwed  loeand  Joint  in  damps 

One  row  of  rivets  or  sprigs  extra* 

Three  rows  of  rivets  or  sprigs  in  middle 

Common  lace  kip  and  flesh  boot,  with  black  waist. 

NsUed  boot,  with  black  waist 

Elevens  to  ones  and  sevens  to  tens : 

Patent 

FiddlewaUt 

Machine-sown 

Best  and  common  bevd  damps 

One  row  of  rivets  or  sprigs  extra* 

Three  rows  of  rivets  or  sprigs  in  middle 

Common  lace  kip  and  flesh  boot,  with  black  waist. 

Nailed  boot,  with  black  waist 


men's  supteb  woes. 


Common  pnmps,  white  bottoms 

Common  pnmps,  brown  bottoms t 

Boys' twos  to  fives  common  pumps,  white  bottoms , 

B^s*  twos  to  flves  common  pnmps,  brown  bottoms | 


64 
64 
18 
18 

*  Ko  extra  for  finishing  one  extra  row  on  common  bnmii  bettams. 


18  66 
848 
830 
1  94 
1  88 
387 
340 

1  68 
1  70 
1  46 

196 
1  46 
181 

133 

1  81 

96 


llO 
170 
170 
183 
108 
84 


84 
84 
84 
84 
18 
96 
96 
78 
78 
84 
18 
84 


•8  18 
1  94 
1  88 
1  46 
133 
339 
890 

1  46 
1  33 
181 

133 

181 

96 

1  14 
108 

78 


1  81 
181 
1  81 
1  Od 
84 
66 
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Wages  in  the  hoot  and  shoe  trade  at  Xeof2»— Gontinned. 


Claas  of  work. 


WOMEN'S  wouk. 

1.  Best  kid  and  seal  lovant.  either  plain,  fancy,  blocked,  tnmed  in  or  not. ... 

8.  Kid  and  gnus  levant,  either  plain  or  blocks,  not  tamed  in 

3.  Kid,  sand-boots,  and  block-grained 

3.  Calf  and  grained  bals 

4.  Culf,  iron  rivets  or  sprigs 

5.  Common  calf  or  sheep,  iron  rivets  or  sprigs,  flat  heels,  (not  higher  than  |  inch) 
Elevens  to  ones : 

1.  Best  kid  and  seal  levant  either  plain,  fabcy,  blocked,  tnmed  in  or  not. , 

9.  Kid,  gnus,  levant,  sand-boots,  and  calf '. 

3.  Common  calf  and  sheep,  flat  heels,  iron  rivets  and  sprigs 

Serena  to  tens : 

1.  Best  kid  and  seal  levant  either  plain,  fancy,  blocked,  tnmed  in  or  not. 

2.  Kid,  gnus,  levant,  saud-lMWts,  and  calf 

3w  Common  calf  and  sheep,  flat  heels,  iron  rivets  and  sprigs 

Fonrs  to  sixes : 

1.  Best  kid  and  levant ., 

S.  Calf  and  common .' 


EXTRAS  ON  WOKEN'B  WORK. 


Firsts,  seconds,  and  thirds  outside-bevel  clnmp 

Firsts,  seconds,  and  thirds  inside-bevel  clnmp 

Firsts,  seconds,  and  thirds  square  clamp 

Firsts  and  abcouds  machine-sewn 

Thirds  maobino-sewn 

Wartemborg  heel -. 

Fiddle-waist 

Channels 

White  foreparts 

Black  waist  and  brown  foreparts 

Brown  waist  and  black  foreparts 

Alt  patent : 

OnoTowof  rivets  or  sprigs  extra* 

One  TOW  €ft  sprigs  or  rivets ^ound  forepart  and  three  in  middle 

Women's  high-legged  boots,  7  inches 

Elevens  to  ones  and  sevens  to  tens : 

Macbine-sewn,  elevens  to  ones ..:.. 

Machine-sewn,  sevens  to  tens 

Fiddle- waist 

White  foreparts 

Black  waist  and  brown  forepart 

Brown  waist  and  black  forepart 

Channels 

Firsts  and  seconds  bevel  clump 

One  row  of  rivets  or  sprigs  extra* 

One  row  of  rivets  or  sprigs  round  tho  forepart  and  three  up  middle. 
Foara  to  sixes : 

Machine-sown , 

Fiddle-waist 

White  foreparts 

Black  waist  and  brown  foreparts 

Brown  waist  and  black  foreparts 

Girls'  high-legi^d  boots,  all  sizes 

Copper  tips,  all  sizes 


women's  supper  work. 


Pnmps,  white  and  black  bottoms 

Pnmps,  brown  bottoms 

Women's  cashmere  pumps,  with  top-piece  or  spring-heels  . 


Per  dozen. 


s^ 


91  27 


13 


1^ 


II  45 
1  33 
1  31 
I  00 
1  09 
96 

1  09 
9C 
84 

96 
84 
7-2 

79 


84 


2 


$1  91 
1  09 
96 
81 
84 
79 

90 

78 


78 
66 
54 


GO 
54 


*  No  extra  for  finishing  one  extra  row  on  common  brown  bottoms. 
HUDDERSFIELD. 

Extensively  engaged  in  the  woolen  inanafacture,  Hnddersfield  is  cele- 
brated for  its  production  of  shawls,  flusliings,  &c.  It  possesses  e^^ten- 
sive  canal  and  railway  communication  and  a  plentiful  supply  of  water 
and  coal.  The  number  of  operatives  in  the  manufacture  of  woolens  iu 
1871  was  17,297,  of  whom  11,292  were  males  and  0,005  females. 

The  variety  and  extent  of  the  exports  to  the  United  States  are  indi- 
cated by  the  following — 

22  L 
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LAnOB   In   £UB0P£   and   AMERICA. 


Wages  in  the  hoot  and  $koe  trade  at  Leede, 


CIabb  of  work. 


Per  doaen. 


►a 


MEM's  UOHT  WOBK. 

Beft  kid,  calf,  and  seal  levant 

Kip  and  SDU8  levant 

8put  or  Sabers 

Common  lace-kip,  brown  bottom 

Common  lace-flesb  boot,  plain  brown  bottom. 

Men's  nhooting-boota,  wide  welt 

Cricket  boota  and  shoes 

Twos  to  fives : 

Best  kid,  calf,  and  seal  levADt 

Kip,  split,  Rmis,  and  grained  levant 

Common  laoe  kip  and  flesh  boot,  plain  brown  bottom . 
Xlevons  to  ones : 

£est  kid,  calf,  and  seal  levant 

Kip,  split,  gnns,  and  grained  levant 

Common  laoe  kip  andnesh boot,  plain  brown  bottom . 
Sevens  to  tens : 

Best  kid,  calf,  and  seal  levant 

Kip,  split  guns,  and  grained  levant 

Common  Imo  kip  anuflenh  boot,  plain  brown  bottom . 

MEN'S  BTBOHO  WOBK. 

Stubbed  heels  and  mock  clinkers 

Forge*boot0 

Sparables  and  bobs 

Twos  to  fives,  sparables  and  hobs. 

Blevens  to  ones,  sparables  and  hobs 

Sevens  to  tens,  sparables  and  hobs 


EXTBAB  ON  MEN'S  WOBK. 


Patents 

Fiddle-waist 

Ifkehine-sewn 

Bevel  edge 

Bed  welt 

Best  inside-bevel  damp 

Best  ontside-bevel  clamp 

Seconds  and  thirds  inside-bevel  clamp. . 
Seconds  and  thirds  ontside-bevel  clamp 
Firsts,  seconds,  and  thirds  sqnare  clomp.  (All  clamps  to  be  Jumped  in  the  waist) 

One  row  of  rivets  or  sprigs  extra* 

Screwed  toe  and  Joint  in  clamps 

.Three  rows  of  rivets  or  sprigs  in  middle 

Common  laced  kip  and  flesh  Doot,  black  waist 

Nailed  boot,  with  black  waist 

Wellingtons 

Twos  to  fives : 

Patents 

Hachine-sewn 

Fiddle-waist 

Bevel  edge 

Bed  welt 

Bestaud  common  inside-bevel  damp 

Oatside-bevd  damps 

Firsts,  seconds  and  thirds  sqnare  damps 

Screwed  toe  and  Joint  in  damps 

One  row  of  rivets  or  sprigs  extra* 

Three  rows  of  rivets  or  sprigs  in  middle 

Common  lace  kip  and  flesh  boot,  with  black  waist. 

NaUed  boot,  with  black  waist 

Xlevens  to  ones  and  sevens  to  tens : 

Patent 

Fiddle-waist 

Machine-sown 

Best  and  common  bevd  clamps 

One  row  of  rivets  or  sprigs  extra* 

Three  rows  of  rivets  or  sprigs  in  middle 

Common  laoe  kip  and  flesh  boot,  with  black  waist. 

NaUed  boot,  with  black  waist 


MEN*B    SUFTEB  WOBK. 

Common  pamps,  white  bottoms 

Common  pamps,  brown  bottoms t 

Boys*  twos  to  fives  common  pumps,  white  bottoms  . , 
B<9S'  twos  to  fives  common  pamps,  brown  bottoms. 


84 
84 

n 

*  No  extra  for  finishing  one  extra  row  on  common  brown  bottoms. 


IS  18 
194 
18S 
1  82 
1  70 
3  16 
388 

1  58 
1  46 
1  33 

146 
133 
1  SI 

loe 

96 
84 


308 
S66 
848 
188 
158 
181 


•3  66 
848 
930 
1  94 
1  88 
387 
340 

1  88 
1  70 
146 

158 
1  46 
181 

133 

181 

86 


110 
170 
110 
183 
108 
84 


18  18 
194 
188 
146 
133 
339 
890 

1  46 
1  33 
181 

133 

181 

86 

114 
1  08 


1  81 
181 
1  81 
1  OB 

64 
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Wages  in  the  hoot  and  shoe  trade  at  Leeds — Continned. 


Claas  of  work. 


Per  dozen. 


^5 


I 


women's  wobk. 

1.  Beet  kid  and  seal  levant,  either  plain,  fancy,  blocked,  tnmed  in  or  not. . . . 

8.  Kid  and  sniis  levant,  either  plain  or  blocks,  not  tamed  in 

3.  Kid,  sand-boota,  and  block-grained 

3.  Calf  and  grained  bals 

4.  Calf;  iron  rivets  or  sprigs 

5.  Common  calf  or  sheep,  iron  rivets  or  sprigs,  flat  heels,  (not  higher  than  %  inch) 
£leven8  to  ones : 

1.  Best  kid  and  seal  levant^  either  plain,  fabcy,  blocked,  tnmed  in  or  not. . 

9.  Kid,  gnus,  levant,  sand-boots,  and  calf 1 

3.  Common  calf  and  sheep,  flat  heels,  iron  rivets  and  sprigs 

Serena  to  tens : 

1.  Best  kid  and  seal  levant,  either  plain,  fancy,  blocked,  tnmiMl  in  or  not. 

2.  Kid,  gnus,  levnut,  sand-boots,  and  calf 

3w  Common  calf  and  sheep,  flat  heels,  iron  rivets  and  sprigs , 

Fours  to  sixes : 

1,  Best  kid  and  levant ., 

S.  Calf  and  common .' 


EXTRAS  ON  WOMEN'S  WOBK. 


Firsts,  seconds,  and  thirds  outside-bevel  clomp 

Firsts,  seconds,  and  thirds  inidde-bevel  dump 

Firsts,  seconds,  and  thirds  square  clamp 

Firsts  and  ^bcouds  machine-sewn 

Thirds  maohine-sewn 

Wdrtembnrg  heel ^ 

Fiddle-waist 

Channels 

White  foreparts 

Black  waist  and  brown  foreparts 

Brown  waist  and  black  foreparts 

All  patent : 

One  TOW  of  rivets  or  sprigs  extra* ,.. 

One  row  isi  sprigs  or  rivets ^round  forepart  and  three  in  middle 

TVomen's  high-legged  boots,  7  inches 

Blevens  to  ones  and  sevens  to  tens : 

Machine-sewn,  elevens  to  ones :.. 

Machine-sewn,  sevens  to  tens 

Fiddle- waist 

White  foreparts 

Black  waist  and  brown  forepart 

Brown  waist  and  black  forepart 

Channels 

Firsts  and  seconds  bevel  clump 

0»e  row  of  rivets  or  sprigs  extra* 

One  TOW  of  rivets  or  sprigs  round  the  forepart  and  three  np  middle. 
Foam  to  sixes : 

Machine-sewn 

Fiddle-waist 

White  foreparts 

Black  waist  and  brown  foreparts 

Brown  waist  an<l  black  foreparts 

Girls'  high-legged  boots,  all  sizes 

Copper  tips,  all  sizes 


WOMEN'S  SUPPBB  WORK. 


Pumps,  white  and  black  bottoms 

Pnmps,  brown  bottoms 

Women's  cashmere  pumps,  with  top-piece  or  spring-heels  . 


II  27 


54 


II  45 
1  33 
1  SI 
1  09 
1  09 
96 

1  09 
96 

84 

96 

64 
72 

7« 
66 


II  21 
1  09 
96 
81 
84 
72 

90 

78 


78 
66 
54 


GO 

54 


*  "So  extra  for  finishing  one  extra  row  on  common  brown  bottoms. 
HUDDERSFIELD. 

Extensively  engaged  in  the  woolen  manafactnre,  Hiiddersfleld  is  cele- 
brated for  its  production  of  shawls,  flushings,  &c.  It  possesses  e^^ten- 
sive  canal  and  railway  communication  and  a  plentiful  supply  of  water 
and  coal.  The  number  of  operatives  in  the  manufacture  of  woolens  in 
1871  was  17,207,  of  whom  11,292  were  males  and  6,005  females. 

The  variety  and  extent  of  the  exports  to  the  United  States  are  indi- 
cated by  the  following — 
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LABOR  IH  EUROPE  AND  AMERICA. 


Statement  showing  the  exporte  from  HudderefiM  io  (ke  United  States  dwringike  year  ending 

'     J  30, 1873. 


June : 


DeftoriptiOQ. 


WooloD  coods 

Wool  and  worsted  goods. 

AVoruted  goods 

Worsted  and  silk  goods. . 

Wool  and  linen 

Worsted  and  cotton 

Wool  audsilk 

Wool,  silk,  and  worsted. . . 
Wool,  cotton,  and  silk... 
Worsted,  cotton,  and  silk. 

Mohair  and  cotton 

Mohair 

Hohairand  wool 

Cotton  goods 


U.  S.  gold,  j 


1,022,683 
103.533 
82,328  i 
43.517  I 
3,551  I 
9.182 
38,815' 
31,381 
2,219 
4.304 
8,697 
1,796 
4,497 
110,004 


Description. 


Cotton  and  wool 

Cotton  and  silk 

Sewing  cottona 

Fnstians 

nocks 

Linen 

Linen  and  cotton 

Calf-hair 

Chemicals  and  colors 

Machinery 

All  others 

Total 


U.  B.  gold. 


IM.400 

1,205 

149,481 

3,6.*? 

64. 162 

31.454 

4.269 

827.507 

46.329 

3,719 

4.6ie 


3,049,374 


WAQE8  IN  WOOLEN-MILLS. 

Wages  paid  in  a  targe  manufactory  at  Huddertifteld  doing  hueiness  with  the  United  Sfatee. 


Occupation. 


Sex. 


U.S.  gold. 


Wool-sorters. 

Dyers 

Ovorlookers  . 

Teasers 

Feeders 

Engineers  .... 

Spinners , 

W.orpers 

Buamers , 

Sisers 

Timers 

Weavers 


Menders 

Knotters , 

Unrlers 

Scourers 

Fullers  or  millers. 
Tent«reis < 

Finishers 

Pressors  

Warehousemen 

Engine-tenters 

Firemen 


Men 

...do 

...do 

..^do 

Boys  and  girls 

Men 

...do 

Women  and  ffirls  . . . 

Men 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Women 

..do 

Girls 

Women  and  girls  .  ^. 

Men 

...do 

...do 

....do 

Boys 

Men 

...do 

...do 

...do 


19  IB  to 


S18 
4  84 
4  84 
5H0  to 
9  63   to 
4  36  to 
2  18  to 


629 
4  84 
1  94 

4  b4 
484 

5  80 


$5  €9 
4  84 

14  52 
4  36 
9  IS 

8  47 

7  26 

3  18 
to  990 
to  19  36 
to   19  36 

9  tid 

4  84 
6-29 
3  90 

8  18 
3  06 
7  36 
7  26 

5  80 
S  88 
5  H) 
7  26 

9  68 
5  32 


WAGES  OF  MECHANICS  AND  KAKM  LABORERS. 

Betes  of  wages  paid  for  mechanical  and  farm  labor  in  the  year  1874. 
[Hours  of  labor  vary  from  50  to  52i  jKjr  week.] 


Occupation. 

1 
Per  week,     i 

Occupation. 

Per  week. 

MECDANICS. 
Blftcksmiths         

1 

$4  80  to  $6  00  < 

7  68  1 
4  bO  to    7  20  1 

G  4b 

6  72  to    7  20  ' 

8  64  i 
4  80  : 

♦11  to        14 

7  20  to    8  40  ; 

7  20  ' 
7  20  to    9  12  1 

M  BCHANIC8— Con  tinuod. 
Tanners..........  ...  .......... 

|5  76 

BrfcUlavers  and  masons 

Tinsmiths 

1  20 

Cabinet- makers 

W  heelwrights 

$6  20  to  6  72 

Cirpouters 

FAEM-LABOUBRS. 

Experionccd  hands 

Coopers.  ........................ 

Minors  ........................... 

MiirhiniHta                    ...           ... 

tl  SO 

PniiJt4*rs     

( )rdinarv  hands 

f36   to       7^ 

Shof^niakers  ...................... 

Common  laborers  at  other  than 
farm-work 

Stone-cutters 

f60   to       96 

Tailors 

Female  servants 

itit  to    1  38 

♦  Per  hour. 


t  Per  day. 
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ERADFORD. 

"population  ill  1871,  145,830. 

BnuU'ord,  in  tlie  Weiit  Kidiii^  of  Yorksliire,  Is,  as  was  provjonsly  stated, 

tlie  seat  of  tlie  BritiHli  worstetl  trade,  imtl  expoits  Uii*gely  to  the  United 

States.     Ill  tlic  yearn  1872- and  1873,  tbe  value  of  principal  iiu»rebandis© 

,  exported  from  the  BratUbrd  consular  district  to  tlie  United  States  was 

'  ««  follows ; 

JStatemvttt  thotciiig  the  fixporU  /©  the  United  States  Jrom  the  comular  dhirkt  of  Bra^ordt  drw- 
inff  iho  reiipeetive  ymn  ended  Septtmhtr  30,  1671)  and  11:^2. 


Arlicleo. 


Wfimti'd  goods 

'  fTariM^Hi 

Wi^n   

V  .  - . . 

>iu.jj*'^rciao  ... 

Flocks 


|1S,»3l,d!M   IN,  631 J 76 


isra 


IbTiL 


i,n«n.304 

1G7,  590 
124.514 

n.fiso 


l,l»ll,470 

am,  7!i3 

105,  071 

32,343 

ST,  2,72 

e.544 


ArtloIo«« 


Yrims , 

I^Iiita  nud  rugB. 
Velvet  ........ 

PaiTiiwihs 

Tot*l 


lOTX 


446 
1,573 

a«,4rja 


liiTS, 


503 
1,015 


15, 1*00, -atM       17,94«. 


In  addition  to  the  above  the  value  of  Bradford  goods,  invoices  of 
wbirh  ai^  eertitied  at  MancheHter,  amounTH  to  about  a  orfliion  dollars, 
making  an  aggregate  impr>rtation  into  the  United  States,  in  1S7L*,  diieflj' 
of  worsted  goods,  from  Bradford  and  vicinity,  of  about  811^t><H>J)nO  in 
&peciey  at  prime  cost.  When  tbe  freights  and  other  charges,  insurance, 
and  duty  (of  about  Gt)  per  cent.)  were  added,  the  total  curreui-y  value 
of  tliese  goods  when  landed  in  New  York  must  have  approximated 
$30,01)0,000. 

In  this  conticetion  tlie  following  extracts  from  a  pamphlet  on  **Brad* 
ford  and  the  Worsted  Manufacture,"  by  Mr.  George  Taylor,  will  prove 
iuteresting: 

Tfie  whole  afctt  of  the  Weet  Ridinjij  worstod  matinfactnre  may  be  i  Deluded  id  a  tri- 

'  j%Ttgl*_\  of  wliioh  tijp  hwa**  b  a  lino  drawn  (nnn  HaUlb-x  to  Otley,  and  iSkiptoii  tbe  aptx, 

cuiit.tttiiiig  about  200  sqiinrL*  mili*».     In  18G1,  the  poinilaticm  of  ihiH  djHtrict  was  ;ijH,fi'JS ; 

ill  1^1,  It  wa!*40^;047,     Tlie  terir*  *'  wofsted  ''  is  genemUy  Raid  to  bi?  tuken  frr>ni  a  t^nnill 

town  in  Norfolk,  wlu-rw  the  nitiiiufjactnri'!  at  ofie  time  was  <jhiel]y  cotidiirt<?d.    TIhi  rn|»id 

I  ffo^th  iti  BnuUVml  and  ilmdminvtwhif^h  itODilirace»,  oft ln^t rude  indicated  by  ihoword 

^  Worsted"  ban  heeu  remarkable,  and   luderd  itliuosl  iiuprecedoiittid.     Wool  hsitlloiig 

I  Jteen  npuu  by  hand  in  priviite  houst'H,  but  it  wa^^  not  till  tlw  end  of  the  last  century-  tiiut 

I  npitiiiinK  by  steuui-power  was  eHtiibliBbed  in  Bradford.     The  iirst  steam-faetory  \i\  the 

'  tckwOt  which  waw  built  in  tho  yis'ir  1800,  bad  grown,  in  the  year  1871,  into  I'Xi  wornU^tl 

.-,.-.  s,  w  i  tb  i  o  t  bti  bf  I  roll  K  b  o  f  B  rad  ford  al  o  n  e,  with  1 2,  K17  li  ors©-  po  wer,  a  n  d  em  f  il  oy  - 

-'••  work-pcopli* ;  and,  in  the  whol«  of  the  worsted  trade  throaf^boat  the  king- 

'o  I5H0  worstt^d  fa«tori0tt,  worked  by  steam-engines  of  46,977  bon*e-power,  and 

^eiiJ|dt>yiiJg  109,557  work-people. 

ANNUAL  YALUE  OF  THE  WORSTED  TRADE* 

A  eareful  investigation  of  the  value  of  this  industry  was  made  iu 
|l8<i4^  by  Mr.  Behreu^s,  then  pre.sident  ot  tbe  Bradford  Chamber  of  Com- 
I  meree. 

Tho  totnl  Vtilne,  then,  of  the  wool,  j^oat*i'  hair,  cotton,  &c.j  raimufaetnred  into  worsted 
I  aiitl  wmdtni  yiiniH  and  tissues,  in  A. !)»  li^iJ,  was  £C4j4U0,UOO»  Of  this,  the  worst^id 
I  jM^rUon  WttB  £l*J,600,m.)0,  the  woolen  £:JSO,HlH),000. 

Atter  (piotiug  this  eiitimate,  Mr.  Taylor  continues: 

Th«^  progress  haw  been  great  in  t>t>tb  reMpeets  ;  and,  withont  i^oing  into  nn necessary 
|d«t^i^  mi  e-^timato  nrado  Uy  the  Bume  i4;t;ntlenmn,  and  whifh  \»  mainly  baiwHl    upon 

•  Tbe  rutorns  of  tbe  eeusiis  of  H71  ^ive  the  namb^r  of  ivork-prople  in  the  worsted 
I  trnd*?  n«  26,riil8 ;  nial«j^,  9,:Mtl,  and  f**m'ile,H,  I7,2r)a ;  and  in  the  woolea-clotb  mituufao- 
[tuns,  0,506  males,  and  '^,7'J7  female*,  total  U,23ij. — E.  Y. 
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the  agricnltnral  retaras  and  the  board  of  trade  tables  for  1872,  shows  a  corresponding 
extension  of  the  worsted  trade  during  that  period.  While  the  available  quantity  of 
wool  and  of  similar  animal  fiber  for  all  purposes  was  344,000,000  pounds  in  1864,  it  was 
last  year  500,000,000  pounds,  (138,000,000  pounds  being  of  home  growth,)  of  which, 
probably,  245,000,000  pounds  were  required  for  worsted,  and  255,000,000  pounds  for 
woolen  manufactures,  producing  in  combination  with  cotton,  silk,  and  other  materials, 
£46,700,000  of  worsted  yams  and  tissues,  and  £36,100,000  of  woolens. 

Nothing  shows  better  the  great  and  constant  development  of  the  Bradford  trade 
than  the  amounts  exported  to  all  parts  of  the  inhabited  globe,  which  were— 

Yams.  Worsted  tinoefl. 

In  1842 £637,305  £3,556,963  £4,194,268 

In  1852 1,430,140  4.933,000  6.363,230 

In  1862 3,062,555  5.881,789  9,544,344 

In  1«64 5,183,229  10,800,521  15,983,750 

In  1872 6,110,138  20,905,163  27,015,291» 

As  even  a  brief  mention  of  the  worsted  trade  woald  be  incomplete 
without  a  reference  to  Sir  Titus  Salt,  to  whom  more  than  to  any  other 
man  is  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  that  leading  industry  due,  a  some- 
what extended  notice  of  the  works  at  Saltaire  will  appear  on  subse- 
quent pages* 

WAGES  m  WOBSTEDMILLS,  BRADFORD. 

Statement  qf  the  ratn  of  wa^paid  to  Ike  variom  operativee  emploifed  In  mamtfmetonee  of 
y<ime  and  textile  fabrice  in  Bnuiford  in  1872. 


Occnpation. 

Sex. 

WaiTM 

per  week. 

Betnarks. 

Wool-combing : 

Wool-aortors* 

16  77 

5  08 
4  60 
4  00 
S90 

2  78 
4  11 

3  63 
800 

4  11 

3  15 

763 

4  36 

9  07 

8  78 
8  66 
8  90 
8  30 
a  90 
8  30 
854 

8  48 

9  68 

53 
4  11 

6  53 

7  56 

786 
726 
4  36 
7  03 
7  56 
10  97 

Long  English  wool,  #1.44  to 

18.40  per  pack. 
Patent  DowL 

Wool-woshere* i 

Hand-fork,  (oM  w«y.) 

Maken-np 

Men 

Women 

Takers-off 

.  do    

Comb-minden 

Men 

Preparers -..,. 

Women      .    .. 

, 

Bailers 

....do  ..^ 

Drrers 

Mfln 

Jobber  

Toong  man  16  to  SiO 
yoors. 

Mechanics 

Wnrebonaemen 

Overlooker 

For  competent  person. 

Drawing  and  spinning : 

Drawers 

Women  ............ 

Kovers ".. 

....do 

Spinners .J 

Twisters 

Minding  3  sides  of  a  frame. 
Minding  8  sides  of  a  frame. 

Women 

Bobbin-layers 

Boys  and  girls 

Boj'sover  14  years., 
do 

Bobbin  tokers-ofl' 

Jobber 

Heelers,  (piecework) 

6i  to  7  cents  fine  coants  ovAr 

Hank  and  grossers  (piecework) 

19.60. 

Packers 

Weft-men 

Overlooker   

Weaving : 

Warp-dressers 

Twisters 

Weavers,  (piecework) 

14^  per  week  i  men,  $5.76. 

Tukers-in 

Overlookers 

Puttorn-designers   

*  Foreign  wool  |3.40  to  $4.80  per  pack  of  240  pounds. 

*  Some  portion  of  ibis  extraordinary  increase  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  advance 
in  prices  which  took  place  in  1871  and  1872. 
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Jpproximato  rates  of  wages  and  earnings  of  work-people  in  the  alpaca-mills  of  Sir  TiUis  Salt, 
Sons  j'  Co,,  Saltairct  October,  1^72. 


Occapalion. 

Sox. 

Average 

oarninga  per 

week. 

Preparing : 

xV'oofsortera 

Men 

$6  78  to  $7  ge 

3  87  to    4  84 

Wool- wnshera 

.    do 

Wool-dyers 

....do 

4  .30  to   (5  29 

"Wool-combere 1...... 

do 

3  87  to    4  H4 

CardiuR  and  bpinninf;: 

Fpinuera 

Girls 

2  18  to    5  08 

Warpera  and  boamers 

Women 

4  84  to    7  '26 

Reelera 

...  do 

3  39  to    4  60 

0 vorlookors ' ......,-  

Men 

.-..do 

7  26  to    8  47 

Weaving: 

"Weavers 

s 

4  84  to   5  81 

Burlera 

Women 

Men 

3  39  to   4  36 
3  15 

Overlookers. 

...do 

7  74  to   8  96 

"Wnrp-drcaAers 

....do 

7  26  to    8  47 

£og1ue-rooni  yard  cleanC'TS 

.,  do 

4  84  to   6  05 

MochaBic(«, <nj<*-h  nil tiiacbinistfl, carpenter*,  Ao. ...................... 

....do 

7  99 

Laborers  and  watchmen .' ' 1 

....do 

5  81  to   6  78 

Carters 

..  do    .     . 

6  05 

Mr.  Titus  Salt,  jr.,  who  famished  the  above  figures,  states  that  the 
workmeii  are  not  quite  so  well  off*  now  as  they  were  before  the  rise  in 
wages,  owing  to  the  greater  advance  in  the  prices  of  provisions  and 
especially  ot*  coals. 

Mr.  Bacchus,  the  resident  agent  of  Messrs.  A.  T.  Stewart  &  Co., 
says: 

Women  in  worsted  factories  earn  ISs.  and  men  about  248.  per  week.  Laborers  and 
the  lowest  class  of  workmen  earn  20«. ;  machinists,  fHis.  per  week. 

Mt^chanica'  wages. — Masons,  joiners,  plumbers,  plasterers,  smiths,  and  painters,  5».  6d. 
per  (la.v  to  good  workmen  for  live  days  in  a  week  and  2s.  (id.  on  Saturdays;  total  earn- 
ings, :>0«.,  $7.23. 

HALIFAX. 

Population  in  1871,  65,510. 

The  manufacture  of  cloth  commenced  here  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  Halifax  ranks  next  to  Leeds  and  Bradford  as  a 
seat  of  the  woolen  and  worsted  industries.  But  it  is  best  known  as 
the  place  where  the  carpet-mills  of  the  celebrated  firm  of  John  Crossley 
&  Sons  are  situated.  A  visit  to  these  extensive  works,  when  so  cour- 
teously shown  through  every  department  as  the  author  was,  amply 
repays  the  journey.  It  is  pleasant  to  recognize  patterns  of  carpets  in 
use  in  our  houses,  to  note  that  the  most  elegant  and  tasteful  patterns 
belong  to  several  of  the  leading  carpet  dealers  in  the  chief  cities 
of  the  United  States,  and  to  be  assured  that  one  of  them  has  the 
best  taste  in  this  direction  of  any  dealer  in  Europe  or  America.  Sir 
Francis  Crossley  is  deceased,  but  the  present  head  of  the  house,  Mr. 
John  Crossley,  and  his  partners,  possess  also  a  high  reputation  for 
business  integrity  and  enterprise  and  for  the  benevolent  interest  taken 
in  their  employes  and  townsmen.  A  notice  of  some  of  the  benefactions 
of  the  members  of  this  firm,  as  well' as  those  of  Sir  Titus  Salt,  alike 
celebrated  in  a  kindred  industry,  will  appear  on  subsequent  pages. 

The  number  of  hands  employed  in  the  chief  industries  of  Balifax, 
according  to  the  report  on  the  English  census  of  1871,  was  as  follows : 

Males.  Fcmaloa. 

In  woolen-cloth  manufacture 3,416  1,837 

In  worsted  and  stuff  manufacture 3,421  4,G03 

In  carpet  and  rug  manufacture 1,223  732 
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■^The  following  scale  of  weekly  wages  in  the  carpet-mills  of  John 
Grossley  &  Co.,  Halifax,  was  sent  to  the  author  by  that  (irni  at  the  date 
indicated : 

WAGES  IN  CARPET-MILLS,   HALIFAX. 

Mean  rates  In 

Wool-sorters,  20«.  to  28« $5  75 

Dyers,  (very  much  according  to  ability  and' special  work.) 

Spinners,  boys  and  girls,  from  8«.  or  ds.  to  138 4  35 

Spinners,  men,  from  20«.  to  30« 6  05 

Weavers,  men,  from  20^.  to  35« 8  47 

Young  women  in  various  employments,  from  10«.  to  208 3  63 

While  the  wages  are  correctly  stated  above,  the  margin  is  too 
extended.  From  conversation  with  weavers  employed  in  these  mills, 
the  information  was  gained  that  men  earned  at  piecework  from  23«.  to 
24«.  per  week,  and  women  from  13«.  to  14«.  It  will  be  observed  that 
these  figures  are  within  the  limits  above  given,  and  are  more  definite, 
and  may  be  regarded  as  the  average  earnings  of  male  and  female  weavers. 
It  was  stated  that  girls  on  regular  wages,  not  on  piecework,  recei\nB  but 
lOsr,  laborers,  18«. ;  and  machinists  to  repnir  looms  and  machinery, 
from  268.  to  23«.  per  week ;  the  latter  working  ten  and  a  half  hours  per 
day. 

KIDDERMINSTER,  WORCESTERSHIRE. 

Although  not  in  Yorkshire,  Kidderminster  has  long  been  known  as 
the  seat  of  the  ingrain-carpet  trade,  but  of  late  this  branch  has  been 
transferred  to  Dewsbury,  while  Kidderminster  now  makes  the  worsted 
or  tapestry  carpets.  The  following  statement  of  the  average  rates  of 
wages  paid  in  carpet-mills  was  presented  by  the  proprietors  at  the  date 
indicated : 


Weekly  wages  of  persons  employed  in  1872  in  the  worsted  spinning  and  cc.rpei  i 
belonging  to  John  Brinton  j'  Co,,  in  Kidderminster ^  England. 

[Hours  of  labor  per  week,  59.  j 


nufactOT}/ 


Description  of  work. 

Wages. 

Description  of  work. 

Wages. 

Eneipe-rooin,  yard,  &c. : 

jSriiritieers  ...... .............. 

19  (>8 
$0  73  to   1  21 

4  36  to   6  OS 
9  68 

7  26* 
484  ^ 
4  84  1 

i 

WorHt<?d  yarns  and  fabrics — Con. 
Gill-box  and  drawing  hands  . 
Spiuners... - 

#866 
1  81 

Mecbauics '. 

Lal>orcr8,  watchmen,  and  yard 
ban<lH 

T  w  isters 

2  ("5 

Kcelers 

9  C6 

Forrnicn      ..        .       ....... 

Overseers  ......... 

9  68 

Wor«tod  yarns  and  fabrics : 

Wool-sorters 

Assistants 

4  84 

Dvem per  day.. 

wcjvcrs per  yard.. 

Finishers per  piece. . 

•0  56to064 
05 

Wool- washers 

Cooibers 

IS  to      14 

•  72  cents  to  $1.69  per  pack,  according  to  quality  of  wool 


AGRICULTURAL-IMPLEMENT  WORKS  AT  IPSWICH. 


In  the  exposition  at  Moscow,  in  1872,  a  most  creditable  display  of  agri- 
cultural tools  and  implements  was  made  by  the  firm  of  Ransomes,  Sims 
&  Heud^  proprietors  of  the  Orwell  Works  at  Ipswich,  England.  In  reply 
to  a  request  for  the  rates  of  wages  paid  in  the  works,  the  following  letter 
and  statement  were  received: 

Ipswich,  October  12,  1872. 

Edw.viid  Young,  Esq.,  London : 

Our  books  will  not  enable  us,  without  considerable  trouble,  to  give  you  tbe  iDfonna- 
lion  which  you  h?ve  asked  for  respecting  wages  paid  in  our  works  to  different  classes 
of  men,  so  that,  although  wo  have  tilled  up  your  paper  as  nearly  as  we  can,  yet  the  fig- 
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ttres  ixiust  not  be  taken  as  strictly  correct-  The  wages yxny  very  niufli,  according  toflio 
skill  of  the  wtiikmen,  nuil  tbu  avtnif;**  weekly  tanjiug«*  dt'iieiid  \eij  iiMiola  upon  fboi 
ttiu«iH)t  of  overtiiiJtj  wlircb  tbo  men  mny  Jiiake,  Wc  may  sa.y  thiit  wu  have  for  a  tiULU<« 
bcir  of  yearH  takeu  the  nverai^e  weekly  wajreH  eanieiTi  by  all  the  luen  anirl  boys,  wbetboB 
niiH^huuict*  or  labortrw,  in  our  employ,  auil  tiud  that  it  av«ra|»e«  'iOi^,  Vtd,  per  week.  TbQ 
prn[Mirtion  of  Imya  uutler  twenty  to  men  in  abotit  3  in  11.  The  slantlaitl  hours  of  Iab< 
por  wet^k  ar«  lifty-four,  but  this  is  considerably  increased  by  ovcrUiiiu.  Tho  priijo  of 
cosd  in  ulao  much  more  than  it  haa  Imeti  for  many  years. 
\Vi3  are  yoariB,  faithfully, 

EANSOftlES,  SIMS  &  HEAD. 

Mean  rafje9  of  waffcs p4iid  in  United  St^i^  gold  in  tporltnai  empJoin^  itt  the  agricuUuTid-im' 
picmtml  teorJU  of  Mmsr9.  Hat^mmm^  Sim«  iji'  Utstd^  Ipmvich, 


Occtpatian. 

Wjigea. 

Occnpntion. 

Wflgefl. 

Wowl'irarkora.....  ............            .... 

fiTT 

7S0 

Pnibten  .......................I......... 

12  44 

4  ATr 

IiyjU'WcrrkiT^ : 

Mo[4l< T&            .....    -,., , 

Ciiirt»«re                              .  .....    ..... 

Tiirni*ri  or  mficUiilftii.. ...... ..,,.,,,. 

^ DDrentiuM or  vcmttw 

1  dti 

Bl(u:k«talUi«  .,„ 

For*ni«u  or orerlMolu^rs. 

i:r  31 

r  pc'  ^ 
.Ob  piecwwiirk  too'  cai'u  fn>m  ^  *»  I  in«r<!v 

BonU  of  O-ruouiDl  ictictiiujitM,  uc4.Hi|>it'il  by  wfirkliie  peaplc,  7S  f oot4  per  week. 
Pcvociit  prico  of  «oal  at  worktt  |»or  ton :  ateam  coal,  17.30 ;  iuiUlia'  uoal,  #5.33. 

THE   BEICK  MAKING    TEADE, 

The  foUi^ingr  extract  from  tlie  report  of  the  iuspeetor  of  factories 
for  1874,  KI0W8  the  cfu'ttiiigs  of  work-people  at  brick* making,  and  also 
in  the  blacking- works: 


BRICK-aiAKlKG,  KEAtt  MAN'CIIESTEU* 

By  tbe  naon  tariff,  the  Hnm  drawn  by  the  luolder  from  the  moater  ib  now  D  slrill- 
ioj^s  t^Q.IO  per  thousand  brieks,  wivieb  is  fluifi  distrilnited:  to  tho  nuitder,  2«,  4rf., 
(r»<>  eerjtH,)aTid  tb«  waihe  ftinoirnt  to  tlio  tpinpen-r;  to  the  wlieeler,  2s.  15^.,  (54  ceutu;) 
to  the  earier-otT,  Is.  (Hrf.,  ("ir*  cents ;)  and  the  siinjp  to  the  waller. 

The  iitilder  b:iH  al»o  the  rij^ht  to  noniijijite  the  cwrrier-eff  (who  is  from  ]3  to 
10  yearw  if  a^e)  and  tbtf  wulJcr.  The  former  is  generally  bis  &on,  tho  latter  hie  wiJ'c 
or  dang/M*r.  If  t!io  inolder  does  not  claim  bin  ri<;bt  to  nondiiute,  it  pasK(»  to  ttko 
tempenr;  failin^f  bitn,  to  the  whL^elcr ;  and  failiii<r  uU  threes  to  tiw  employer  IniiiKelf, 

Tfie  .ivt*raj^e  number  of  brieks*  tunic*!  ont  by  efich  moldcr  thi»i  season  ha^  bt*cn 
BOU,<KJt  liuriuij  the 'Jd  weeks  J  which  is  at  the  rate  of  25^0(10  per  week  of  4Z\  hours, 
(rathe  more  than  one  day  per  week  having  been  lo»t  by  rain.) 

TUa  the  eiPrningB  have  been^  niokler*  Jft»14Jlh  carrier-t>tt'»  's4i:i5,  and  waller,  JC.35; 
makii?  a  total  weekly  average  for  ^he  nioMerT  bin  wife,  and  Iuh  hoo  of  §26.^9. 

Omcaso  of  a  njolder  I  knew,  who  tirm^d  ont  ^20,111)0  briekw  thin  tM^dNon.     His  soiinj 
:^ed  4,  carried  them  olf,  and   his  dangbter  {if;ecl  17,  walled  them;  a  sceond  dnnjibterjJ 
of  ir  worked  at  another  ntooL     The  net  weekly  earningH  of  thiti  man  and  hit^  threo 
cbib*en  ainonnled  to  ^  11.00. 

Th  briek-niakers,  a«  a  ruk^,  are  not  improvident;  the  system  of  leaving  back  'noney 
wiU  the  maaterfi  is  .being  generallv  adopted.  Boiue  carrier^off^  at  the  end  of  the  sea- 
ftofi  bad  £8  to  £10  to  take. 

M086  BKOOK  DLACKmG-WOIlKS. 

The  wrappera-iip  arc  lads  of   Ifi  to  20  years  of  nge;  there  ore  70  of  them,  eaeb 

gn'ed  by  two  baif-timet»t  or  by  one  fnil-tinier  pnttcr-on,  nt  "wbieh  rate  the  average 

(cekly  earn  tugs  are  as  follows:    A  wrapper -np,  fier  week^^LJ'i;  fn  11- time  potter* 

ft,  per  week,  f2. 16;  half-time  putter-on,  per  weekj  §tM>0.    The  total  n amber  of  per- 

\  employed,  all  boysj  is  fi2L 

LONDON, 

Popuhition  in  1871,  3,254,2fi0. 

TLie  rates  of  wages  in  tht*  inetropolitan  district,  especially  thof^e  ralinc 
in  1871,  are  given  oa  preceding  pages  aiiiler  the  beading  '* Metro [»oli.s/^ 
Unlike  most  of  the  towns  whoso  industries  have  been  couisidered,  it  is^ 
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An  extended  report  on  the  trade  and  iudustry  of  Kewcastle-iipon- 
Tjne  was  prepared  for  these  pages  by  Evan  IL  Jones,  esq.,  Uoited 
Std.tes  consul  for  that  dii^triet,  a  condensed  statement  Irom  whicb  is 
presented  in  the  following  i>ages.  *' The  various  tables  given  in  con- 
nection with  the  <iitterent  subjects  treated  in  the  report,^  Mr.  Jones 
says,  **  have  been  prepared  with  great  care,  and  can  be  relied  upon  with 
confidence:'^ 

Nkwcastlk. — Now  cast  lo-iip4m-Tjtifi,  aa  (ta  tiatno  iDclicatcs,  ia  ettnatecl  npon  the  river 
Tyne,  ten  miles  west  of  wLer«  tliat  river  iiawa  into  the  Nortb  Sea.  Foiuifirly  New- 
CA»t1i5  WQB  thtj  cliief  town  of  tbo  couoty  of  Nortliti tuber] and,  but  by  vhtiitiof  acbarter 
gTHTite<l  by  Heiirv  IV,  iu  tbo  year  1400,  it  became  a  county  in  itself,  and  is  ropresotitetl 
ill  Parliament  by  two  members, 

At  the  last  eenHiia^  taken  in  1871,  the  poptiliition  of  tbin  town  wa*  128,4411,  to  wlitch 
TDTft  ninst  adtl  4d,6:?7,lho  popiilatiou  of  Gatesheiitl ;  for,  notwitliHtauding  tbo  last-iiauied 
place  is  in  the  county  of  Durham,  its  interests  ar«  identical  with  Newcaafele,  and  in  9r 
cx>iiimercial  point  of  view  we  most  consider  them  as  one. 

The  two  Towns  are  divideil  by  the  river  Tyne^  and  united  by  three  larjye  bridgeSj 
including  the  High-level  Bridge,  on©  of  the  engineering  triumphs  of  Robert  8tc- 
phen»ou» 

Thp  source  of  the  great  wealth  of  Newcastle  and  district,  wbieb  inelndeH  North  and 
South  Sbit^ldu,  is  the  rich  coal-beds  found  in  the  insmediate  neighborbood*  Not  only 
doeB  this  conmmdity  contribute  toward  the  prosperity  of  tbeTyue  directly  ;  but  we  are 
also  indebted  to  its  cheap  price,  in  all  probability,  for  the  establishment  upon  the 
bauk^  of  this  river  of  bouic  of  the  most  complete  and  extensive  engineering-works  to 
be  found  in  the  L'nited  Kingdom,  if  not  in  the  world,  I  particularly  refer  t^  the 
El^wick  eDfrttie  and  ordnance  works  of  Sir  William  G.  Armstroug  <!-  Co. ;  the  ship- 
buildinir-eatabliehmt'Tft;  of  Jtessrs.  C.  M,  Palmer  &.  Co.,  at  Jarrow ;  the  factories  of 
Mescir^.  Kobert  StepheuHou  Jk  Co.,  and  Messrs.  R,  &  W,  Hawtbom,  for  the  manufact- 
ore  of  locomotives  and  other  engiuea  and  machinee,  together  with  some  of  the  largest 
chemical-works  in  this  country. 

Thk  Tynk, — I  have  repeatedly  been  informcfl  by  masters  of  American  ships  that  in 
fonuer  years  the  entrance  into  tbe  Tyne  was  both  diltlLUilt  and  dangerous,  and  that 
the  channel  of  tbo  river  was  in  a  Hhallow  and  olberwiso  unsatisfactory  condition,  I 
need  not  remind  yon  that  Bucb  a  state  of  things  must  have  proved  a  check  both  upon 
the  shipping  interests  and  tbe  general  commercial  growth  of  the  district*  Tbunks  to 
the  river  Tyne  commi^siooerB,  causes  for  complaints,  under  this  head^  no  longer  exist. 

I  extract  a  few  brief  passn^es  from  the  ^*  report  of  Captain  E.  K.  Calvor,  royal 
navy,  on  the  improvements  effected  in  the  river  Tyne."    He  says  : 

**  The  depth  of  tbe  channel  over  the  bar,  which  was  6  feet  8  inches  in  1849,  had  been 
increased  by  dredging  to  ITj  feet  in  1H4>5,  the  time  of  one  of  my  periodical  examinations, 
Nuw  there  is  no  bfir,  us  a  depth  of  27  feet  exists  along  the  truck  in  from  sea,  till  tbo 
proper  channel  of  the  river  is  reachcil, 

'♦There  is  now  a  minimum  depth  of  24  feet  in  that  portion  of  the  entrance  channel 

where  tbe  *  stones/  with  9  feet  over  tbem,  formerly  existed, 

*  «  ^  #  »  «  • 

•*  Briefly  stated  tbo  result  is,  that  the  commissioners  have,  by  tbo  process  of  dredg- 
iiiff,  cleared  away  tbe  bar;  they  have  freed  tho  throat  of  Shields  Harbor  IVom  the 
obstructions  wbicb  nearly  blocked  it  up ;  tbey  have  removed  seven  extensive  shoala 
from  out  of  tbe  cbanuel  of  tlio  river  between  Shields  and  Newcastle,  and  increased 
the  ruling  navigable  depth  between  the  same  linrita  from  *I^  feet  to  13  and  14  feet, 
i^'liile,  ^y  tli^  consequent  tidal  gain,  tbey  have  created  a  power  for  assisting  in  the 
future  maintenance  of  the  increased  capacity  of  thtf  river.  These  results,  of  national 
w$  well  as  of  local  importance,  establish  tho  Tyne  :i«  the  most  noteworthy  example  of 
river  improvement  within  tbe  bounds  of  the  United  Kingdom." 

No  erne  questions  but  what  these  truly  woudorfnl  improvements  bavo  greatly  con- 
tribut*'»d  toward  making  the  Tyne  what  it  is,  and  has  been  for  aevend  years,  tbe  third 
&nioug  the  great  shipping  rivers  of  the  kingdom,  in  the  number  and  tonnage  of  vesseJa 
fintering  anti  clearing. 

Ship-buildiiiff. — Iron-ahip-hnildiug  takes  rank  next  to  tho  coal-trade  in  magnitude 
ftod  importance,  no  less  than  2t>,(H>0  men  being  employed  in  the  various  establishments 
on  the  Tyne  for  tbo  conatructiou  of  iron  vessels. 

Among  the  many  exteuaive  works  of  the  kind  to  be  found  on  this  river,  tbe  Palmer 

'  Ship-bnilding  and  Iron  Company  at  Jarrow  is  the  largest  and  mo»t  complete*    They 

employ  about  8,CM>0  men.    Next  in  importance  stands  the  establiflhrnent  of  Messrs,  C. 

^litchell  Sc  Co^i  at  Low  Walker,  four  miles  down  tho  Tyue^  whero  about  3|000  men  aro 

I  employed. 
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The  time  occupied  in  the  constroctlon  of  a  600'p6nnd  gnn  is  as  follows :  Forging, 
i^liree  weeks;  for  coDtractioD,  one  week;  torning,  three  weeks ;  rifl lug,  two  weeks ; 
fifiishing,  two  weeks ;  and  for  extra  work,  two  weeks — total,  13  weeks. 

GlaBS-works.^Tho  Tyne  Plate-Gloss  Company,  of  South  Shields,  employs  500  hands, 
m^  the  following  rate  of  wages:  Casters,  30«.  ($7.26)  to  35«.  (^.47)  per  week ;  finishers 
fluid  polishers,  &8.  (|d.47)  to  40«.  ($9.68)  per  week. 

The  quantity  of  glass  produced  per  annum  is  about  600,000  feet ;  present  price,  3s,  3d. 
<79  cents)  per  sonare  foot. 

The  works  of  Mr.  John  Sowerby,  for  the  mannfacture  of  glass-ware,  oxe  situated  at 
Gateshead,  just  across  the  Tyne. 

There  are  several  leading  houses  engaged  in  the  manufacturing  business,  which  are 
mlao  large  exporters  to  America,  not  yet  mentioned ;  such  as  Messrs.  W.  J.  Cookson  <& 
Oo.,  in  me  leads,  red  and  white  lead,  and  Venetian  red  trade,  Messrs.  Hoyle  Robson  & 
Co.,  manufacturers  of  pitch,  varnishes,  paints,  &c,  and  others. 

The  alkali  trade. — ^The  alkali  trade  forms  by  far  the  most  important  branch  of  the 
oommerce  carried  on  between  this  district  and  America.  Soda  crystals,  alkali,  and  bi- 
carbonate of  soda  are  continually  going  forward  to  all  the  larger  ports  on  the  Atlantic 
coaiBt,  and  occasionally  to  San  Francisco. 

Cheap  fuel  has  induced  capitalists  to  establish  some  of  the  largest  chemical  works 
in  tlie  kingdom  upon  the  banks  of  this  river. 

Tailing  three  largest  manufactories  in  the  district,  viz,  the  Jarrow  Chemical  Com- 
pany, the  Tyne  Chemical  Works,  and  the  works  of  H.  L.  Pattinson  &  Co.,  I  find  that 
tofrether  they  manufactured  during  the  year  1871,  4P,607  tons  of  soda  crystals^  :U,72d 
tion^  alkali,  (refined  and  unrefined,)  and  8,153  tons  bicarbonate  of  soda,  besides  large 
quantities  of  caustic  soda,  chloride  of  lime,  pearl  hardening,  and  oil  of  vitriol. 

The  alkali  trade  is  in  a  thriving  condition.  Either  through  sagacity  or  by  good 
^(^rtone  the  manufacturers  made  large  contracts  for  both  salt  and  coal  before  the  late 
advance  in  the  prices  of  those  articles  took  place,  and  by  consequence  they  are  now 
leaping  a  rich  harvest. 

In  former  years  the  outlay  attending  the  transportation  of 'salt  from  the  Cheshire 
■^<^  was  nominal ;  the  charges  of  railway  companies  to  Hull  and  Grimsby  were  at  a 
^^ty  low  rate,  and  at  those  places  the  article  was  taken  in  as  ballast  by  vessels  bound 
^^  the  Tyne.  However,  such  a  state  of  things  no  longer  exists ;  railway  charges  are 
"^liy  sud  regular  freight  is  charged  by  all  vessels  bringing  salt  from  Hull  and  Grimsby 
^  this  river ;  and  to-day  the  price  of  that  article  is  S7«.  ((6.63)  per  ton,  with  an  np- 
^^^tl  tcDdency.  Small  coal,  which  is  chiefly  used  in  the  manufacture  of  this  class  of 
^tnicsls,  is  at  present  commanding  20a.  ($4.84)  to  25s.  ($6.05)  per  ton.  I  need  scarcely 
^  that  these  figures  are  considerably  in  advance  of  those  at  which  the  fortunate 
^^tracts  were  made. 

If  inanafacturers  engeged  in  what  is  generally  known  as  the  alkali  trade  were 
^|ig<)d  to  pay  current  prices  for  salt  and  coal,  I  conjecture  that  decomposing  the 
^'^J^de  of  sodium  would  yield  but  a  very  moderate  profit. 

The  three  firms  above  named  employ  no  less  than  4,500  men,  at  an  average  wage  of 
\«.  ($1.09)  per  day.  »»         ^ 

The  hoars  of  labor  necessarily  vary  according  to  the  nature  of  employment.  The 
*ouowii)j^  exhibits  a  fair  estimate  of  the  working  hours  of  men  engaged  in  the  alkali 
^^^•,  Mechanics,  fifty-four  hours  per  week ;  yard  laborers,  fifty-eight  hours  per  week  : 
P^^c^fismen,  (excepting  decomposing-furuivcemen,)  twelve-hour  shifts.  "Overtime" 
j*  Dot  allowed  until  after  the  full  week^s  time  has  first  been  worked.  "  Piecework  "  is 
'^^\j  entered  into  in  this  as  well  as  nearly  every  other  branch  of  industry,  and  the 
^reactive  and  ambitious  men  frequently  realiase  from  40«.  ($9.68)  to  459.  ($10.89)  as 
*^r  week's  earnings. 

'^rteeo/  labor. — During  the  year  1871  a  complete  revolution  took  place  in  the  labor 
j^^ket  of  this  country.  In  the  early  spring  the  engineers  and  machinists  of  Sunder- 
I^H  spontaneously  and  without  organization  for  the  purpose,  demanded  a  reduction 
^  the  time  of  labor  from  59  to  54  hours  per  week.  The  demand  was  refused  by  the 
^ten,  and  the  men  came  out  on  strike.  This  might  be  considered  as  the  keynote 
^*  the  nine-hours'  movement,  which  resulted  in  establishing  nine  hours  as  a  day's 
^ork  in  all  branches  ot  industry  which  admit  of  its  application,  throughout  the 
Umted  Kingdom. 

Act  only  nave  the  working-honrs  been  reduced,  but  in  consequence  of  the  increased 
o^mand  for  nearly  every  natural  and  manufactured  commodity  produced  in  this 
*OQotry,  and  the  very  considerable  rise  in  the  cost  of  living,  wages  have  also  been 
padaally  advancing,  especially  since  the  first  of  this  year.  To  illustrate  this  fact  I 
liave  selected  the  engineer,  as  belonging  to  that  class  of  workmen  most  closely  iden- 
ti/ied  with  the  great  strikes  of  1871.  An  engineer  (erector  and  fitter)  while  working 
ten  hours  a  day  received  only  268.  ($6.29)  as  his  weekly  wage  previous  to  the  strike ; 
it  present,  with  nine  hours  as  a  day's  work,  he  obtains  '30a,  ($7J^)  per  week. 
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The  above  list  of  wages  shows  what  Is  being  paid  in  the  firat-elass  and  largest  ship- 
bnilding  and  engineering  establishments  in  this  neighborhood ;  we  onrse^cs  employ- 
ing some  men  in  all  the  trades  for  our  making  new  and.  repairing  old  work. 

DAVID  MOFFAT, 

Master  SupcrintendenU 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Xovember  25, 1874. 

Wages  in  steamers. — ^The  following  scale  of  wages  in  steamers  belong- 
ing to  the  Tyno  Steam  Shipping  Company,  limited,  was  furnished  by 
Hichard  Weliord,  esq.,  secretary  and  manager : 


station. 


Master 

iLf^f^      5  Chief 

^^^'  {Second 

Carpenter 

Boatnwain 

Seamen 

Cook 

Steward 

Cook  and  steward 

C  Chief .. 
Engineer  . .  <  Second. 

(Third.. 

Piremen 

Trimmers 

"Watchman 

Stewardess 


Fay  while  navigating. 


Per  week 
of  7  days. 


£  i. 
*4  0 

48 
37 
36 
31 
30 
S4 
SI 
87 
60 
43 
33 
30 
Sd 


10    6 


Per  day. 


«.d. 


6  10 


3  11 
8  7 
6    1 

4  0 


1    6 


Pay  daring  detentioii 
at  homo. 


Per  week 
of  6  days. 


i.  d. 


Per  d»y. 


i.  d. 


80 

26 

35 

24 

24 

24 

21 

24 

42 

32 
:25 

24 

24 
§18 

(ID- 


5    0 

4  4 

5  10 
4    0 


*  GeneroUy  this  amonnt.    t  Kot  found.    |  If  a  mechanio,  28«.    §  3«.  extra  on  Sonday.    ||  Per  agreement. 

Note. — Twenty-four  hoars  before  sailiDg-honr,  and  twenty-fonr  boors  after  arrival, 
Teasels  are  to  be  considered  as  in  "  commission."  Detention  beyond  this  time  pJaces 
officers  and  men  on  reduced  pay.  Wages  in  all  cases  are  to  be  reckoned  and  paid  by 
the  day. 


GLASGOW,  SOOTLAKD. 

Population  in  1871,  477,732. 

Glasi^ow  is  the  commercial  and  mannfactaring  metropolis  of  Scotland, 
situated  on  the  river  Clyde,  which,  along  its  whole  course,  is  beantiflea 
by  magnificent  natural  scenery  and  embellishments  of  art.  Its  banks 
are  crowded  with  the  abodes  of  industry  and  a  thriving  population.  It 
was  a  place  of  some  consideration  at  the  commencement  of  the  twelfth 
century. 

Glasgow  now  unites  within  itself  a  portion  of  the  cotton-spinning 
and  weaving  manufactures  of  Manchester,  the  printed  calicos  of  Lan- 
cashire, the  stuffs  of  Norwich,  the  shawls  and  muslins  of  France,  the  silk- 
throwing  of  Macclesfield,  the  flax-spinning  of  Ireland,  the  carpets  of  Kid- 
derminster, the  iron  and  engineering  works  of  Wolverhampton  and  Bir- 
mingham, the  pottery  and  glass  making  of  Stafifordshire  and  Newcastle, 
the  ship-building  of  London,  the  coal  trade  of  the  Tyne  and  Wear,  and 
all  the  handicralts  connected  with  or  dependent  on  the  full  development 
of  these  various  and  important  branches.  Ghisgow  also  has  its  chemi- 
cal-works, tanneries,  rope-walks,  dye-works,  bleach-fields,  paper-manu- 
factories, distilleries,  and  breweries,  beside  a  va^t  number  of  staple  and 
fancy  hand-loom  ftibrics,  which  may  be  strictly  said  to  belong  to  the 
locality. 
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While  the  iron,  textile,  and  chemical  prodocts  of  Glasgow  and  vicinity 
are  well  known,  the  manufacture  of  iron  machinery,  and  more  recently 
the  building  of  iron  vessels,  have  given  the  Clyde  a  fame  which  is  pos- 
sessed by  no  other  river. 

SHIPBUILDING  ON  THE  CLYDE. 

While  in  the  days  of  wooden  vessels  the  Clyde  was  noted  for  the 
marine-engines  built  by  Napier  and  others,  which  attained  the  highest 
excellence  of  workmanship,  the  introduction  of  iron  as  the  chief  mate- 
rial used  in  building  sea-goiug  vessels,  both  sail  and  steam,  has  more 
recently  rendered  this  small  stream  one  of  the  celebrities  of  the  world. 
From  Glasgow  to  Greenock,  twenty  miles,  the  river  is  almost  lined  with 
ship-yards,  working  to  their  full  capacity  in  the  building  of  merchant- 
ships. 

There  are  in  all  twenty-eight,  yards  on  the  Clyde,  and  these  have 
launched  during  the  year  227  vessels  in  all,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage 
of  224,000.  The  following  table  will  specify  the  classes  of  vessels  and 
tonnage  of  each  class  for  1872 : 


STEAMERS. 


Paddle-wheel 

Screw 

Hoppers  aud  dredges . 


SAILING. 

Iron 

Composite  .• 

Wood 

Barges 


Diber 

toDuago. 

10 

6,200 

146 

198,890 

5 

1,900 

11 

12,500 

1 

300 

12 

1,700 

14 

600 

YACHTS. 

Steam 8  1,600 

Sailiug 20  400 


Total : 227        224,000 

The  largeir  of  these  vessels  are  destined  to  the  following  services :  For 
the  East  Indian  and  China  trade,  38;  West  Indian  trade,  6;  Sooth  Ameri- 
can, 1»;  New  York,  10;  New  Orleans,  0;  Canadian,  7;  African,  8; 
Mediterranean,  French,  aud  Spanish,  30.  The  others  are  chiefly 
coasters. 

The  following  is  the  aggregate  tonnage  launched  from  the  Clyde 
yards  during  each  of  the  last  ten  years. 


ItS&l 124,000 

m'A 178,505 

18G5 15:^,932 

1H66 124,513 

1867 108,024 


1868 169,571 

1869 ^. 192;300 

1870 180,401 

1871 19C>,229 

1872 224,000 


The  year  1872  has  been  the  most  prosperous  one  in  ship-building  yet 
experienced  on  the  Clyde.  Although  the  number  of  vessels  launched 
has  not  been  quite  up  to  each  of  the  last  few  years,  the  tonnage  exceeds 
1871  by  28,000  tons  and  1870  by  34,200  tons.  The  increase  of  last  year 
has  been  larger  than  any  yearly  increase  for  many  years  past,  and  has 
been  entirely  in  the  class  of  screw-steamers.  The  year's  tonnage  of 
screw  steam-vessels  is  40,800  tons  above  1871 ;  67,000  tons  above  1870 ; 
73,000  tons  above  1869  5  and  77,500  tous  above  1868.  But  while  the 
screw-vessels  have  so  enormously  increased,  all  the  other  classes  seem 
on  the  decline.  In  the  building  of  war-vessels,  1872  has  been  a  blank 
oil  the  Clyde.    In  paddle-steamers  there  has  been  a  considerable  decline, 
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and  tbe  year  only  bIiows  6,200  tons  as  against  10,900  tons  in  1871; 

10,150  tons  ill  1870;  8,300  tons  hi  1800;  mid  0,300  tons  in  18(18.  In 
j-acUt'biiilcUiig  there  has  been  a  gutnl  trade,  cliicilj  in  screw  isteam- 
vessels. 

CLYDE  BHIP-BriLDI>*G   DURIKO  1@73« 

[Ccmde&aed  ftom  an  artiolo  In  tb»  Loadon  Eoononiirt  of  Miirch  14, 1674,] 

Wlicn  tlio  movenieut  for  reducing  the  hours  of  liibor  in  the  enj^iueeriD^  ami  sliip- 
ImiicUng  trades  was  Id  j*T0^r«88  a  couplu  of  yearH  ago,  followi'd  or  jittt^ndt'd,  tw  ii  wna, 
vitb  ttU  iidvauce  of  wages,  tlusrc  >v<>re  mutty  jiersons  who,  Hko  **  hirda  ol  di  umeii/* 
prognosticated  a  sodden  collapse  in  the  great  ship-huikliog  imlustrv  of  the  C'iyde.  hiifc, 
etmiige  tosjij,  Dotwithetandiog  the  past  year,  1^73^  has  been  ibo  ruost  extniordinary  ooe 
tbiit  ha»  ever  been  experienced  iu  the  wbol©  bii*tor>'  of  that  industry^  and  haH  moHtVoru- 
plftcly  falsified  all  tbo  evil  prognoBtications,  when  we  couiparo  tbo  tonnage  Kiputhed 
during  tbe  iv^oIr  of  lb73  with  that  lauucbed  in  l^TJ,  the  rfsult  of  tbi'  conlni«^t  is  war- 
prising.  In  inaiijng  the  annual  Kuiourary  t^tatenwot  reganling  (be  Clyde  stliip-build- 
ing  trade,  it  is  castouiary  to  einbraee  all  the  vessejj*  shipped  in  pivc'»\%  bar<;eM,  and 
niotft  of  the  Hnnill  TehAeln  in  tbe  Ikcember  return;  ami  doing  t^o  now  we  find  tbat  tho 
Dex^tmbcr  tonnage  for  eaeh  of  tlie  four  years,  l>^71-*73,  is  as  fullowH  r  lH7t',  id  ve(^s*:lH  of 
2:j,10l)  tons  ;  lh71,7G  veattels  of  2:^.:i0t)  tons;  1^72,  50  vessels  of  2(i,:J<H)  tons,  and  187:*,  4fl 
vcRselft  of  1^3,500  t-ons.  This  la«t  inoutbly  total,  tberefore,  brings  up  the  work  done 
during  1?<7H  to  VM  vessels  of  au  aggregate  of  ti^U.-^Ut*  t^ins,  as  against  227  ve»«pi*!  of 
2^4.t>t>U  tons  in  le72,  231  vessels  of  iyb.2UU  tons  iu  1^1,  and  234  vessels  o(  lt^J,HOO  Ions 
iu  tbe  par  1870. 

A  brief  exaraination  of  these  returns  briugs  ont  Home  very  interesting  farts.  Fin^t* 
-wc  notice  that  extending  over  a  series  of  four  years,  wbib^  tbe  number  of  vessels  has 
fallen  from  2114  to  194,  the  lonnageof  vesstdw  baa  iucrenH<'<l  from  llfJ^ULK)  tons  to  2fil^riW^ 
ilic  increiiwr  n|M>u  tbe  fonr  years  being  71^700,  or  conHidtrubly  more  tbaii  one-tbir<l  of 
I  tlie  whole  tonnage  lannebed  in  tbe  year  lf<70.  Witbin  tbe  short  period  of  four  years, 
tbereforts  tbe  avernge  «ize  of  vessels  built  on  the  Clyde  has  advanced  froiu  about  HI  1  tons 

>  iibont  It'^iJ^  tous,  wincb  indicates  sncii  a  radical  revolution  in  tbe  nu'Lhanir:il  arts 

ibtit  eouiparntively  few  persons  could  biivo  contidentlj  calculated  upon  at  the  coni- 
_pil4.*enient  of  that  brief  period* 

The  question  of ''paddle  versus  screw  "has  again  come  to  the  front  in  conn  c*ct  ion  with 
tbe  fihip-bcilding  stati*»tics  now  under  couMideration.  Prntdh-itUtimtrt^,  as  to  tonnage, 
1^ ere  nearly  litationary  in  1870  and  1^*7 1»  being  between  lO.IAK)  and  ll^WOtonN;  ibey 
fell  off  in  1872  to  rather  over  G^OOO  Ions,  hut  hist  year  tliey  again  rose  to  ll\llMj  tons, 
Tfc'bicb  was  a  very  eonsideiable  incrt*ase-  It  was  due,  bowever,  ahnost  entirely  to  tbe 
demand  made  by  the  China  Steam  Xitrigniion  Contjmri^  of  ShaiH/hai^  wbieb  bad  no  fewer 
than  five  large  paddle-steamers  supplied  to  tbem  of  1,2^.0  up  to  3,20U^  luid  2«J0  up  to 
41)0  hor&e-power,  or  in  totals  12,410  tons  and  1,450  borf^i'-iiower. 

Of  •(rc^v-^ttitmnhipfi  there  were  125  launched  during  li!f7H,  of  an  aggregate  of  218,000 
fons.  Tht-w  numbers  abow  tbat  the  average  size  of  tbe  Clyde-built  ecrew-steamers 
ha^  rlnen  to  1,744  tons,  which  is  a  very  extraordinary'  fact.  For  it«  explanation  we 
uux^i  refer  to  tbe  very  large  number  of  tirHt-cIa-Hs  ocean  steamers  built  during  the  year 
lor  various  great  mercantile  couipnnies.  The  Pacibe  Steimi  Navigation  Company,  for 
example,  were  supplied  wilb  nine  new  stemners  as  tbe  year's  addition  to  tboir  already 
iTAgniticent  deet.  One  of  them  was  a  vcs<sel  of  4,620  tons  aiid  C50  boi>e-powt:r,  and 
the  totals  were  28,^05  tons  niid  4,500  horse- power.  Xo  fewer  than  hix  of  thes*j  gr*?at 
oc4*an  steamers  were  built  by  Messrs.  .J<diu  Ehk-r  <S:  Co.  This  is  the  largest  amount  of 
tannage  ever  supplied  in  a  single  year  to  any  shipping  company. 

There  was  a  marked  increase  in  tbe  amount  of  tonnage  launched  in  1873  under  the 
hoad  of  iron  miliufj-vtu^eh.  As  compared  with  1672,  there  wa^s  only  one  additional  ve»- 
IM*1,  making  twelve  iu  all,  but  there  was  ati  increase  in  the  aggregate  tonnage  from 
12,r^tMI  tons  lo  IIVOOO,  mo.st  of  the  vessels  of  tbo  clasa  ranging  froni  1,.'>50  to  l,t)?^0  tons, 
which  are  certainly  extraordinary  sixes  for  aadiug-veasels. 

[From  ihv  Glcuf^uw  DuUy  Moil.] 

The  total  number  of  ve«iscls  of  ditlerent  classes  launched  on  the  Clyde  during  tbe 

fflr  l'^74  nmoniitefl  to  lt»7t  with  a  gross  tonnage  of  244,407.    Tbis,  n^  eonipart%l  with 

_jl©t  year,  whctwH  an  incnajse  of  17  in  tbe  noudier  aud  a  ilecrease  iu  tbe  tonnage  of  2^l^5. 

\jn  the  c)ai»8  of  Buitinff-iXKMvh,  as  compared  with  tbo  previous  year,  tbere  is  an  iucreaBO 

[iti  nnmbijrof  20,  with  an  increase  in  tonnage  of  3li,7 10.     Paddleitemncrs  have  derreascd 

tiirtnber  by  fiuir,  and   in  gross  tonnage   by  d/CiL      Tbe  number  of  mrnv-Htcnmirg 

ached  during  IKT 1  bus  lieen  only  one  Ivhh  tban  tbat  of  tbe  previous  year,  wliile  tho 

m  tonnage  of  the^e  vessels  show^s  a  decrease  of  20t22^>,     From  this  it  would  apfH'ar 

TllAt  the  average  tonnage  of  the  screw -steamers  built  on  the  Clyde  this  year  bsL^  beea 

touch  Ik4ow  that  of  those  built  during  tbe  previous  ye:ir.     As  compaird  Nvi^h  ldii4.  the 

timber  of  vessels  shows  a  decreaae  of  Id,  while  tbei^  U  an  increase  tu  tbe  tODUage  of 
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EXPORTS  PROM  GLASGOW  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1872,  the  imports  into  the  (Jaited 
States  from  Scotland,  chiefly  from  Glasgow,  were  as  follows : 

Pig  iron,  (135,095  tons) |2, 305, 188 

Old  and  scrap  iron 344,033 

Steel  rails 484,723 

Steel  ingots,  bars,  &c T 117,065 

Steel  mannfactares 271,474 

Cotton  goods 839,887 

Other  cotton  mannfactares 8,808,318 

Flax,  raw 80*,0aj 

Flax  ipanufactnres 3,749,148 

Jute  manufactures .' 313,206 

Chemicals 900,983 

Sugar,  brown 316,351 

Other  articles 8,894,164 

Total,  1872 ^ 14,341,578 

Total,  1873 14,344,770 

Total,  1874 12,166,458 

RATES    OF  WAGES. 

Mr.  Consul  Jenkinson,  in  transmitting  to  the  author  a  statement  of  the 
rates  of  wages  at  the  close  of  the  year  1872,  makes  the  following  remarks 
in  regard  to  the  cause  of  the  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  labor: 

United  States  CoNSUiJkTE, 

Glasgow f  Janmmrg  1, 1873. 
Hon.  Edward  Young, 

Chuif  of  Bureau  of  StaHtiics. 

Sir:  The  condition  of  the  laboring  classes  in  Scotland  is  i  subject  well  worthy  the 
careful  study  of  all  who  are  interested  in  solving  the  great  problem  of  labor  in  the 
United  States.  The  last  three  years  have  been  years  of  unceasing  strife  between  capi- 
tal and  labor,  the  employers  and  the  employes.  *'  Locking-out,''  as  it  is  temed,  on 
the  one  side,  and  strikes  on  the  other,  have  been  of  almost  daily  occurrence.  As  the 
capital  of  the  country  is  in  the  hands  of  comparatively  few,  these  can  readily'combine 
to  put  down  the  wages  of  labor,  thus  forcing  the  laborers  into  combinations  and 
"  unions "  to  put  them  up  again.  Nearly  every  trade  has  its  "  union,"  and  almost 
every  locality  its  combination  of  these  unions.  All  classes  alike  suffer  from  these 
ceaseless  contentions  between  master  and  man.  For  instance,  for  some  months  past  a 
struggle  has  been  goiug  on  between  the  miners  of  this  district  and  the  proprietors  of 
the  coal-mines,  resulting  in  great  loss  to  the  proprietors,  destitution  and  saffbring  to 
the  miners  and  their  families,  and  au  extraordinary  rise  in  the  price  of  coals  to  the 
public.  Coals  which  sold  here  at  retail  one  year  ago  for  16».  per  ton  are  now.  selling 
at  36».,  an  increase  of  more  than  100  jier  cent.  But  the  trouble  ends  not  here ;  iron  and 
many  other  things,  in  the  manufacture  of  which  coals  largely  enter,  have  enormously 
advanced  in  price.  And  what  are  manufacturers  to  do  ?  They  supply  a  foreign  mar> 
ket,  in  which  they  can  successfully  compete  ouly  by  selling  as  low  as  or  lower  than 
others;  High  prices  for  labor  and  material  at  home  will  require  high  prices  abroad.  If 
they  demand  tliese,  others  will  undersell  them  and  take  their  trade,  while,  if  they^fSul 
to  get  the  advance,  they  must  close  their  works  at  home.  High  wages  are,  thereforo, 
impossible  with  them.  And  this  ex^ilains  in  a  word  the  lamentable  condition  of  tha 
laboring  man  in  this  country,  and  his  utter  inability  to  elevate  his  condition.  He 
must  work  for  a  mere  pittance*,  to  enable  his  employer  to  sell  his  goods  abroad  at  low 
rates,  or  there  will  be  no  work  for  him  to  do,  and  he'  will  be  left  to  starve.       •       • 

The  strikes  of  the  last  few  years  have  considerably  advanced  tlia* 
vragcs  paid  to  skilled  labor  in  Glasgow ;  still,  to  au  American  mechanic, 
the  prices  now  received  would  seem  exceedingly  low.  In  some  instances 
the  best  workmen  get  from  30s.  to  33s.  per  week,  but  the  average  pay 
of  mechanics,  such  as  blacksmiths,  carpenters,  masons,  tailors,  &o^  il 
not  more  than  27«.  per  week,  equivalent  to  $0.53  in  United  States  gold. 
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Waf/es  in  engineering  icorJc$  in  1872.— The  following  figures  show  tlie 
"average  rates  of  weekly  wages  paid  to  workmen  in  eugiaeeriogaDcl  sbip- 
buikling  trailea  in  Glasgow : 


OccapatioQ. 


Wagoe, 


OecupatloD. 


Wngea. 


Carpenters .*,••.* 

Smitbij"  flnUbcra ,.. 

pAiuU'rH ..., 

SIkIp  dTcters  and  cijkera. ...... 

Shlp-HinitbB ., 

Hu)i]vrii-gu*,.. , 

Average  of  all  cl^ascs  . . . . . 

UuBkillcd  labor 

Connnna  labor  <mt«idc  of  works, 


e  It 


i_ci 


Worl's  of  John  Elder  &  Co. — The  author  went  to  Glasgow  from  Liver- 
pool on  piirpose  to  obtain  tmstwortby  ioforniation  in  regard  to  the  coat 
and  condition  of  labor  in  tlie  ship-yards  and  eugioeeriiig- works  oo  tlio 
Clyde.  The  facts  aud  figures  immediately  precediDg  were  obtained 
lafterward  and  forwarded  at  the  date  indicated,  as  well  as  more  extended 

formation  as  to  the  condition  of  the  working  classes  in  Glasgow,  which 
will  be  found  under  its  appropriato  Lead.  The  following  extract  from 
the  authoi'S  Jjote-book  alibrds  some  information  in  regard  to  a  well- 
known  firm  which  has  recently  forwarded  one  of  the  most  valuable 
statements  in  this  report: 

Glasgow,  October  15,  X^2. 

EAached  here  tbis  mom  in/*  after  an  nnromfortalrlc  Tiiglit-joTirn<?y  from  Liverpool,  ia 

|D  imwarmed  car*     llaviiijjj  been  ftinii&hed  witb  a  Ictttr  of  mtrodaction  to  Measrs*  J. 

Kider  &  Co.,  odg  of  the  moat  eminent  iron-eliip-buildiBg  (irma,  we  crossed  one  of 

|be  bridges  over  the  Clyde,  examined  tbeir  uj>per  works,  and  rode  down  about  threo 

Dilce  to  tbeir  yard  j  were  courteoualy  received  by  one  of  the  partnerst  who  conducted 

18  through  every  part  of  the  works,  explaining  every  process,  from  the  drawings  and 

fiodels  to  the  fiuished  ehip  ready  for  lannching.    The  demand  for  iron  vessels  has  he* 

— '^iBO  great  that  this   him  and  nearly  all  tlie  other  btiildera  are  working  to  their 

**  capacity*    A  steamehip  ^vhich  had  already  received  part  of  her  platinp  was  on 

«ks,  from  which  another  had  been  launched  but  thirteen  days  proviotisly*    The 

bfps  of  the  National  Line,  plying  between  Liverpool  and  New  York,  were  built  by  this 

xm,  And  are  of  great  strength  and  entire  sea  worthiness,  [as  we  afterwards  awjertnined 

~  jretiini- passage  in  one  of  them.]    The  tools  and  tnaehinee  in  iise.ijj  Elder's  w^orka 

V  fully  equal  and  a  few  superior  to  those  iu  Laird's  well-knowu  establishment, 

jfc  1  visited  on  tho  previous  day. 

The  iucrease  iu  wages  and  iu  iron  and  other  materials  has  greatly  enhanced  the  cost 

^of  building  iron  ships.    Ono  nearly  completed  ivas  pointed  out  for  which  tho  buiJders 

rere  to  receive  £130,000,  of  the  same  siae  as  another  which  had  previously  been  built 

a  the  same  spot  for  £91,000.  Tine,  there  were  some  changes  made  iu  the  construction 

rthe  higher-priced  vessel,  which  enhanced  her  cost  to  some  extent* 

The  great  demand  for  Clyde-built  Bhips  haa  not  been  caused  hy  their  supeiHority, 

lfor,Do  doubt,  those  of  Newcastle,  Birkenhead,  and  Belfast  are  equaUy  aa  good,)  but 

om  tho  fact  that  they  can  be  built  at  leas  cost,  owing  in  part  to  the  eheapneeiiaf  ma* 

rials,  but  chiedy  to  the  abundance  of  skiUed  workmen  ntul  the  low  rate  of  wages 

aid  to  them.    True,  there  has  been  a  large  advance  iu  labor,  averaging  about  15  per 

Dt«,  but  it  has  been  no  greater,  proiMDrtionately,  than  in  Kuglandi  thus  leaving  the 

lative  ratea  as  before. 

As  some  changes  in  the  rates  of  wages,  as  well  as  in  the  price  of  iron 

ships,  have  since  taken  place,  the  figures  then  obtained  are  not  presented 

here.     The  following  statement,  however,  gives  in  detail  the  number  of 

aen  in  each  branch  or  snbdivision  of  labor  in  the  ship-yard  and  in  the 

igineering  and  boiler  works  respectively,  and  tho  rate  of  wages  paid 
to  each. 

The  average  rates  are  computed  in  United  States  gold  and  the  gen- 
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The  aonoal  value  of  tbe  flax,  bemp^  and  jate  manufactapes  in  Dan- 
dee  is  upward  of  £3,000,000. 

Bnndee  is  also  lamoiis  for  its  inaDofaetiire  of  confectionery,  which  is 
exported  to  all  parts  of  the  woikL 

Ship'bnildirjg  and  raacbine-making  are  carried  on  to  some  extent, 

Tbe  author  was  unable  to  make  a  personal  examination  of  thejat^ 
indutitry,  although  strongly  urged  by  Mr.  Consul  McBougall  in  tbe  fol- 
lowing extract : 

DcNBEE,  JuM  10, 1872; 

Permit  mo  to  press  upon  yoiLtbe  necessity  (if  at  nil  possible)  of  your  vjaitiug  tUia 
[  eitj.  The  jute  manufactures  liere,  to  tbe  extent  of  three-fourtba  of  the  whole  quantity 
manufactured,  go  direct  to  tbe  United  8t.nte«.  The  qnantitie«  made  are  Bomothing 
enortooaa.  Tbcy  are  peculiar  to  Dilnde«  alone,  and  tbe  inacbinery  in  operation  is  so 
attraotive  and  powerful  that  it  is  of  tbe  ntmoat  importance  tbat  the  bureau  wbicb  you 
represent  should  be  fully  apprised  of  tbe  Dundee  j^t.^^  and  linen  ra  ami  factored.  In- 
de«dr  I  am  bound  to  say  thtit  in  no  other  city  will  you  reeeive  ancb  useful  informationj 
and  of  fiuch  paramount  importance  to  tbe  United  States,  aa  you  will  receive  hero. 

Mr.  McDougaJl  forwarded  the  following  statements  of  tbe  rates  of 
wages  which  obtained  in  Dundee  at  tbe  periods  indicated  : 

FAOTOEY-LABOE, 
r  paid  per  week  at  Duitfice^  Scoilandf  the  seat  of  the  Jut^  and  Hncn  tradfiitt  OcU)berf  1872, 


Oooopatlon. 


I  Jutfi  apiniiiiig,  prttpAting  flnt: 

Fofipmea  , 

Women *.*, 

Boym  12  to  15  yeorB....... 

I  Jate,  ftpitmiogflit: 

^        SpiiunT-H  ^-^ '•"•■'"    _ _ 

Piercer  I5yi%) 

Bblftei  ISyrto 

(7  t4>  l;lywn>  .*....*... 
Bobbin- wiodtrt,  womeo  ...... 

Cf>p-»iD<leT«,  womeu 

Wnrp^jnu  woiii€D ........ 

Power-icMjm  t«nitira»  men  ....  * 
Power*lot»ta  wenvtiirB,  women. . 

2fjLCihilliAt# 


Pot  wo«k. 


il 


Si 


Wagfts  In  TJ. 
&gold. 


16  53 
fa  18  to  If  43 
L  09  to  1  U3 

5  48  to  2  66 
1  ei  to  1  03 

i  ^1  to  I  m 

M  to  66 
Q  66  to  S  90 
fl  06  to  3  14 
3  90  to  4  U 
e  S3  to  7  Sti 
a  66  to  3^8 

6  S9  to  8  71 


Ocoispiitioii. 


iTotflem 

BlnokAQiithfl 

MoBonm....... 

Lubfireri 

PLojiierers , 

Plambert 

BmA«  Biil«her«  *,,., 

Molckra. .,-., 

Bak(«ra 

Painteri ---. 

Sbcvemakers 

Tailors .... 

Domeatlo  sorrftats : 

Hoaaemalda . . . 

Cuoka^  wufutin . 
Gardetiera,  men  , . . , 


Por  week. 


CO 


Wjbgefi  Id  U. 


ICS9 

677 

§7  9fl  to   6  47 

4  II  to   4  84 

5  61  to   6  05 

7  96 

COS 

0  79t*  t  71 

a  39to   678 

5  61  to   7  96 
0  29io   7  26 

6  Bl  to  e  78 

•38  08  to  67  7« 

*96  m 

S  32to  5  56 


*  Per  year,  with  board. 

'  Arerofft  ratm  of  wages  per  wt^k  paid  to  the  different  iporkvrs  cmplififed  by  a  jtite-wmring 
establish  men  t  at  Z^inidr*,  Fthruari/^  I'^T,^. 


Wnget  per  week. 

OoimiwtScio. 

Wftgea  per  wc«k. 

Oocap«ition. 

1 

1 

-53 

1 

s 

5 

«rtit«'i>i<^kc!n ,,».**.**-.. 

S  15 

2  4d 
346 

'i'B7 
7« 

S7^ 
309 

3  15 

19  54 

LMjtJt^t^KI-lip  , ..,..,. 

Do-uble-loom  weavei*  ......... 

9  St 

EuiMlA  At    •UkflMlAM 

13  49 
d  18 

13  5t 

Tenter*.  .......,....,.,....^... 

♦eos 

5  81 
COS 

494 
484 

43« 

17  Ot 

6  53 

7  74 

S  69 
5  81 
5S7 

Starclieni * 

^^^^EiLb 

EIRDliii  (ipinnf>ni ............. . , , 

SM 

CAleudennoat 

Lnppem 

ItehUUin,  (hAlhtiineray 

08 

2  18 
fl  49 

178 

76  1 
3  IS 
339 
33@ 

Jl(!*^U'r8 „ 

Meaaurera,  tiert,  &o , . . . . . . 

Mi*rhiii*iic#  .. ..  ^ ^^_^..* 

Coj>'Wlf]f|<*r«  , .................. 

093 

W»in>-«riudefB  ,..,,...... 

JoiDers  .,....................* 

6  99 

r 
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LABOB  IN  EUBOPE  AND  AHEBTOA. 


StaiemetU  showing  iho  rate»  of  wageB  paid  for  meiShanioal  and  farm  labor  in  the  ooMular 
district  of  Dundee  during  the  year  1874. 

MECHAinCAL  LABOB. 


Ooonpation. 


Walloper 
week. 


OoonpalioiL 


Wage*  per 
week. 


Blacksmiths 

Bricklayers  and  masons. 

Ciibiiiet-maken 

Carpenters 

Coofiers 

liiinera 

ij-fl^i^iiit^t^ 

Painters 


$5  76  to  90  94 
840  to  960 
600  to  790 
720to  768 
6  48  to    7  90 

10  00  to  19  00 
600to  700 
679  to    790 


Plasterers 

Shoemakers 

Stone-catters 

TaUors 

Tanners i. 

Tin-emiths 

Wheelwrights 

Honrs  of  Ubor  per  week,  51, 


18  16  to  18  64 

600  to  840 

8  40  to  960 

6  00  to  7  90 

598  to  600 

5  38  to  6  48 

679t0  790 


FARM  AKD  OTHEB  LABOS. 

Wages  per  month. 

Vn                   X              a                <    TCrPeTlenOed     r.^.r-r»T.,l. ^-r-r-rr T  ,  t 

119  40  to  $15  00,  with  bovd. 
11  90  to   19  40.  with  boftrd. 

93  84  without  iioard. 

Pemale  servants. 

4  90to|10  00,withboaitl. 

Mr.  P,  Fleming,  of  Dundee,  emigration  agent,  when  in  Washington, 
ftamished  the  following  rates  of  wages^  per  week  of  fifty-one  hoars, 
obtained  in  that  town  in  1872 : 


Oconpation. 

Wages. 

Oocnpation. 

Wages. 

Mechanics ...........  ^ . . 

16  05  per  weok, 
6  78  to  |7  96  per  week. 
9  90  to  3  38  per  week. 
9  18  to  9  48  per  week. 
1  94  to  9  18  per  week. 

Overseer.............. 

96  05  to  17  96  per  week. 

5  81  to  6  03  per  week. 

6  17  per  week. 
14  per  hoar. 
19  per  hour. 

Holders    •  .. 

Joiners 

Weavers 

Plasterers 

Spinners 

Mnsons 

Painters 

General  hands,  (tV^mnle) . 

LEITH,  SCOTLAND. 

Population  in  1871,  41,280. 

This  is  the  sea-port  of  Edinburgh,  from  which  it  is  only  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  distant.  The  water  of  Leith,  at  its  confluence  with  the  Frith 
of  Forth,  divides  the  town  into  two  parts,  called,  respectively,  Korth 
and  South  Leith.  The  principal  buildings  are  the  exchange,  the  cqstom- 
house,  thetown-house,  the  church  of  South  Leith,  and  the  fores — a  mil- 
itary station  for  a  small  body  of  artillery. 

The  chief  manufactures  of  Leith  are  ropes,  sail-cloth,  locomotive- 
engines  and  machinery,  glass,  soap,  ale,  refined  sugar,  and  oil-seed 
cakes.  Iron  and  timber  ship-building  is  also  carried  on  to  a  considera- 
ble extent. 

BATES  OF  WAGES  IN  1872. 


The  following  statements,  showing  the  rates  of  wages  paid  in  1872 
for  mechanical  and  agricultural  labor  in  the  Leith  consular  district, 
which  includes  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  were  furnished  by  Mr.  Consul 
Bobeson : 
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MBOHANIOAIi  LABOB. 


JStaUmeni  showing  the  rates  of  wages  paid  to  meohanUss  in  LcMh,  Scotland,  in  October,  1872. 


Clawea  of  oporatlTeB* 


Kg 

r 


I 


33 

I 


Bfimmrkfl. 


I.  Masons , 


IL  JGlcerg  . 


ITL  Plamber* — 


TL  Tlnfimitha  . 


Tn.  BootmiilcBra: 

Clottcra,**. -..^*,„,, 

MaktiTA  of  eantlemeD'a  boots  . 
Makers  of  Indlofl'  boots  ...>,.. 


Till,  Ll&eD-iOAnQfactnrIng  opemtiTCi&i 


Young  women  ILti  d  gills , 


IX.  EngiiiMrs  amd  mlUwrlBfaU ; 

BoBtbmads 

Becond-clfi^  liiiTifla,.*.. , 


ftl 


X*  Painten: 

Journey lueti  fa  oaeo- painters _ . . 

Grabi-mea  Mid  omjuuimcal  painlorfli. 


Bojt . 


Xt.  Prtntent  and  blndara  tn  Edinborgli : 

Compotiitoni ^ . . ,  ^ .  * . , . » .*....->. 

Lettor-prciks-tDtKibiuo  loeu..,,.,.,.. 

Lifttor-prosA  bojA. ...^..-,.,„. 

Lelt^r-preu  girlB..*. 

LlHiognpblC'iDaeblne  ttxea ..,....., 

BooltUodQcm,,-.. ., 

Girla... 

BewersHfid  fold«n  ,....*......,.... 

Appt^tjtioo* ,„_..ir-, 

TIjo  fol lowing  nre  the  ratea  of  wjkgea 
p&id  in  tb<}  olfioo  of  tbe  Ddlf 

'  Begolar  iay 'bands' . . , 


Composikirs 


Rogolar  ni^ht-ljemds 
OaHital  duy-lymdi  , . . . 


M 

51 
M 
51 

M 
51 
54 
51 
54 


m 


5S| 


16  05 


675 


fiTS 
6  05 
1  SO 


629 


7  26 

(1  05 
539 


|CI  S4  to  1  SI 
per  cUiT- 

to  {^  toll  91 

per  day. 

^  43,  t3  39, 


7  56 
e  77 
6  65 

667 

15ct&,3flCtSu, 

find  48  t^ts. 

vet  hont.  * 

to  73 


|6fif»td 

6  78  to 
t  31  to 
1  45  to 
6  1)0(0 
7%  to 
1  IMtO 
1  45  to 
60  to 


7S6 
7  36 
1  45 
H  90 

7  74 

8  47 
3  90 
3  15 
1  £1 


7  86 


tea 

TSetotO  46 
8  47  lots  31 


wi J  at  is  caUG^l  "  brtjk  en  tini  o, "  af  idn  g 
from  nnfarorablo  weatlifir.  ^d  tbo  av- 
emga  irfl^kl;  e«miog«  ol  this  clawi  of 
traaesmeii  thrauglioiit  tlio  jiur  Jn^y  bo 
Btat«datta.05. 

Averaj^o-ffttpPB.UcijDtaper  bour.  Work- 
kig^time :  9  homxt^  fur  5  cUye  and  G  houra 
on  SarnnlaTfl,  OvGirtittio  jmid  ^t  tbo 
rate  of  Idcl.  (aU  c^ntsj  per  hour.  Ttsania 
one  week  It  warning.  Tbia  claaa  o£  me- 
obaoica  ia  not  ao  Tiablo  to  loaa  &om 
brak^ti  lime  ad  mjiaon& 

No  Urokon  Uma 
Do, 

Wflpeji  of  pi*i!t«reTB^llkc  thoao  eftaMOUSr 
*n>  gteally  rwlo<!Cci  dnring  tJie  year  by 
broken  time,  arIaLii((  from  Qnfavomblio 
Tr«*tber,  and  tbo  avtiraRo  we^jUy  fata- 
iflga  <jf  tbitt  clMa  may  be  atntod  at  $G.^* 

Ko  brokoo  Uiue^ 

These  wrk^s  obtain  all  the  ye«r  roimd* 
The  hoora  duHnf;  wblch  theae  clasHa 
work  tbrougbont  tbo  y*?ar  are  as  foJ* 
laws  I  FhK  15  to  Nov.  9,  9  hottre  for  5 
d.\yaaiid  Saturday  a  li  lioiira  j  Noy.  ^  to 
27,  e  hoiira  for  5  days  aud  Saturdays  5 
LoorB ;  Nov%  tn  to  Jpb.  U,  7i  hoars  for 
&  dnVMauil  Batordava  I  honra;  Jaun  11 
to  ¥th.  15,  8  honnj  for  5  days  and  Sat- 
urdnya  5  boDra. 

Acoording  to  abilits'.    Tbia  olasa  bna  no 
brukeu  time. 
D& 

Do. 

IE^trn  time  la  paid  for  uncording  to  cdr^ 
cnmatanoeas  iiaaaUy  "tlmeandaqnftr- 
ter*'  ft^d  IdL  (S  cents)  p>ar  b^nr  M  na 
Allowance  over  aad  above.  Tbeae  op- 
erativea  are  not  liable  to  broken  time^ 

]  79  oenta  e^^tra  pi^  we«k  allowed  to  mdi 
I  lu an  work  Inv  1 1  m ilea  or  n pward  i^m 
[  the  wutt»P  lif  tbe  town  ;  also  railways 
J  fotfui  to  and  from  work  wboo  n  ot^esBiiry . 
Coys  get  3a  first  \pfif,  &n<i  wagelapftlaetL 
according  to  nbility,  to  |'X4'2  and  fa..90 
pt»r  wm)k  during  apprenticoahipof  6yrB* 

Tb«ai»arc  the  wagca  paid  to  the  etaploy^s 
of  03ie  of  the  largest  printiirg  and  po b^ 
ilablng  oBtaUliabmeuta  to  Sootbukd. 
Working- time,  Of  hoora  for  5  daya  and 
6i  honiB  on  Saturdays.  These  opera^ 
titf!9  have  110  brokou  time,  and  tbo 
working- hours  speclHod  obtain  all  tbo 
year  r&nnd. 


ThiJBn  day  ban<!8  wnrfc  usually  S  hottrt 
c^xtrA  time  dariuc  tbe  vrm\i,  for  which 
thay  aro  paid  ftt  tiie  rale  of  Is,  per  boar ; 
henoo  their  weakly  wagea  amoont  to 
46su  6d»   2i7o  iirokoa  timo* 

AoeortUng  to  abTlity. 
AeciOTdiag  to  abllSty ;  hcmrs,  B  p.  la 
Qi  01- ;  ^  of  nn  hour  ofl^. 


*  According  to  ability,    t  The  prinoip«l  Edinburgh  paper,  if  not  the  most  influential  paper  in  Soo 
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Statement  ihawing  the  ratn  of  wages  paid  to  tMckanics  in  Leith,  ^c— Con  tinned. 


ClaMes  of  operatives. 

1 

1 

Kemarks. 

^ 

^ 

Bates  of  wages  paid  in  the  office  of 

the  Daily  ScoUman.— Contiiraed. 
Machinists           

^ 

19  68 
13  87  to  436 

Kaohinists,  feeders,  (hoys.  16  to  S4 

In  /b?'est»hlishment  of  the  Sdin- 

Day-compositors  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  6d 

borgh  ConnuBt. 

and  6id.,  and  nigbt-composltors  7^  and 
8d.,  per  1,000  types,  according  to  aLseu 
This  obtains  all  the  year  round. 

XTT  CftH»s  -.--...---..-...--. 

51 
51 

4  84 
4  88 

XIJT,  Laborers ...wr. 

Masons'  laborers  average  weekly  wages 
thronghont  the  year  may  be  stated  at 

$3.84.     Day-laborers  in   oonntiy  and 
land-ward  distriotsare  paidat  the  rates 

of  73  cents  and  84  cents  per  day,  bnt 

time  to  which  they  are  exposed,  the  av> 

erage  weekly  evnings  of  that  class 

do   not  exceed  the  soms  of  IS.84  or 

$4  0&    Some  classes  of  laborers  have 
littie  or  no  broken  time,  bnt  it  isesti- 

mated  that  the  average  weekly  earn- 
ings  of  a  laborer  in  Scotland  may  be 

stated  at  fh)m  $3.36  to  $4.33  per  week. 

AGBIOULTUBAL  LABOB  IN  SCOTLAND. 


Tahle  eJunoing  the  earnings  of  agricultural  laborers  in  Scotland 

•  *Annnal  earnings. 

1^- 

Class. 

In 
money. 

In  gains. 

Total. 

111 

Farm-stewards 

$101  64 

83  S8 
116  88 

3i  loads  oatmeal,  at  408.,  £6 10s. ;  1:2  bnshels  barley, 
at  48.,  £3  8s. ;  1,600  yards  ground  for  planting  po- 
tatoes, £4 ;  cow  kept,  £7 ;  bouse  and  garden,  £3 ; 
ooal8.£3:   h west  meat.  £1 

1836  99 
807  63 
8«34 

Farm-hinds 

do 

Farm  shepherds 

Foresters: 

do ^ 

$5  06 
3  63 

Ordinary  hands.  - 

*  These  are  the  wages,  dtc.,  actually  paid  to  the  farm-servants  on  a  farm  about  35  miles  distant  from 
the  city  of  Edlnbnrsn,  and  may  be  stated  as  a  fair  av(*rage  of  the  annoal  etirnings  of  farm-servanta  in 
the  southe^tem  part  of  Scotland.  Besides  these  wages,  form-servants  (hinds)  usually  keep  one  or  two 
pigs,  and  are  provided  by  their  masters  with  the  necessary  straw  for  '  bedding  "  tveo  of  charge.  It  is 
of  importance  to  observe  that  the  farm-servant  has  no  broken  tUne  from  sickness  or  inclomency  of 
weathiBr,  Sec  ^ 

There  is  a  class  of  agricultural  laborers  known  as  "  bendagers,"  a 
class  of  farm-servants  almost  peculiar  to  Scotland.  These  are  females, 
young  women  who  work  at  field  labor.  For  the  summer  half-year  their 
money- wages  is  from  £8  to  i&lO,  according  to  experience  and  ability ; 
and  for  the  winter  half-year  £6to  £S;  that  is,  in  the  former  case,  $38.72 
to  $48.40,  and  in  the  latter,  $29.04  to  $38.72.  In  addition  to  this  wage 
they  have  bed,  and  board,  and  washing.  On  some  farms  it  is  imperative 
on  the  hind  to  provide  a  bendager  for  field-labor,  and  he  hires  one  ac- 
cordingly. The  bendager  lodges  in  the  hind's  house  and  shares  the  fam- 
ily living.  For  her  services  on  the  farm  the  farmer  pays  the  hind  at  the 
rate  of  30.2  cents  a  day  for  nine  months  of  the  year,  and  21.2  cents 
per  day  for  three  months,  with  an  allowance  of  $4.84  for  harvest-food, 
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and  $2.43  per  week  for  foor  weeks  iliiriti^  Larvest  operatioos,  in  lieu  of 
the  ordinary  rate  of  30  cents  per  day.  This  system  of  beodago  is  a  fruit- 
ful scarce  of  complaint  among  the  binds,  whose  circumstances  are,  iu 
f  these  days  of  dear  provisions,  greatly  stinted  by  being  thus,  as  it  were, 
each  compelled  to  oiaintutn  a  female  worker  for  the  farmer.  In  many 
districts  the  bendage  system  has  been  dispensed  with  altogether,  and 
it  is  gradually  becoming  a  thing  of  the  past.  It  is  evident  that  the 
condition  of  the  bendiiger,  so  far  as  regards  remuneration,  is  much 
better  relatively  than  that  of  her  master,  the  hind. 

IRELAKD. 

Ireland  has  of  late  years  been  regarded  aH  an  agi-icidtural  country^ 
and  while  it  is  possessed  of  cheap  labor  and  other  facilities  for  carrying 
on  manufacturing  with  success,  has  not,  for  various  reasons,  kept  pace 
with  the  countrjes  across  the  Channel,  especially  since  the  introduction 
of  machinery.  The  manufacture  of  linens,  which  has  its  seat  at  Belfast, 
and  of  Irish  poplins,  which  are  x>rodueed  iu  Dublin,  are  industries  widely 
known  and  highly  celebrated.  To  a  limited  degree  cotton,  wool,  and 
worsted  fabrics  are  produced ;  as  is  also  lace  in  Limerick,  Great  progress 
has  been  made  within  the  last  few  years  iu  the  manntacture  of  embroidered 
muslin,  wliich  employs  about  300,000  persons,  principally  females.  The 
annual  value  of  the  manufactured  goods  amounts  to  jei,400,000.  Indeed, 
at  the  present  time  the  established  branches  of  i>roduetion  and  com- 
merce are  taking  a  wide  sweep,  A  better  system  of  agriculture  has^ 
within  a  brief  period,  been  introduced,  and  with  it  a  larger  demand,  and 
consequently  a  better  remuneration  for  labor.  The  immense  emigra- 
tion, chiefly  to  the  United  States,  as  appears  Irom  a  statement  on  page 
241,  has  not  only  served  to  improve  the  material  condition  of  the  emi- 
grants, and  reacted  on  Ireland  by  the  increased  wealth  and  position  of 
those  who  have  sought  fortune  in  other  lauds,  but  by  reducing  the  ex- 
cess of  population,  has  largely  advanced  the  rates  of  wages  of  those  who 
remain  at  home, 

WAGES  OF  mmn  faem  laborees. 

The  following  information  in  regard  to  the  wages  of  farm  laborers  iu 
Ireland  appears  in  the  journal  of  the  Statistical  Society  of  I^ondon, 
March,  1870,  and  is  computed  in  United  States  gold : 


GfMmtlttS. 

Per  day.                ' 

rurwoek. 

Per  j'wir. 

WUbtKKWi, 

wit  hunt 
board. 

With  board. 
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^97 
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11  <                        SVi'ifortl 
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10  34  10      d 
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38  93 

37  to      85* 

I>lio«^1,  FtiTmnnugh. .,* 

30  to      61 

37to      4» 
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3S 
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Clare,  Oalnray,  K6It>%  Litntir- 
lok -.- 

Cork , 

196 
199 

9  43 

IftJ 

146 

I 

56  37  to   e»  W 

Carlow.  Cork, Tippemry . .... 
I.«iiri£Q,  Mtiyo,  Koeicoinman  . 
^ti          tWiPtor.. 

3f7to      50^ 
37  to      50 
»to      95 

ssto    :r7 

50  Id 
38  93  to    4«  07 

laa 

»"«»•--:  Sprto* 

:;::::::::;: J 

3a  93  to  48  «7 

*  H^^eat-wagea. 
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Otmayatim.  WatBcteii.  |  C«k. 


IB  m  pCT"we«k- fS  JH^atwnA. '  IB  441011  Mjtm-'hiif. 


UTiiptTwrnak «    i33ptfiiwk :M  ao  L  ttpM-rfar- 

t  ■nwr  mBiriTi TilpflrwwJi , m  tn  L'HpwOa^. 

fraHPeiUM «IMp«!rw«ek i    S^perwm^ — 73 qd  ISpertfav^ 

Ccamn 3  78  perw«0li {    I-Mpard»y TSib  L  •)(^pv*i«r. 

MasbmiaCB 7  Si  tnli  Mpw  wosk...    7  30  pfir  w)p«k. I -iO  tn  L-ApK-«iaEr. 

PjiiUM. fliNperwrnk !    5^p«>w««k — I  i»  tu  LJIpv^iay: 

PiMMnn aTSperwwJi «    a.-Qperwosk JH  n  L -Mpertliq^ 

WiwiiiliHn ,  «i]tparwmk_ i    Itfpnnimy. — 3  78  t»  is^pvipaftiL 

atii  iiiilliiii 1  «  TSODfTilparweek...    I«pard»7 ilTas  I  l^pM-tiq^ 

Tirti .  aotperwBek 4  A  sofr  aSpsrirQek.;  S^qb  g  JipMCwiMfc 

Tmaen ~ — _    )  4atD  3  7llpM-w«Bk. 

n— iflw ,  7«pnrwmk 3  Was  4  jl  pwr  i>ml% 

WkMlmfglirM — U  i4ta|f  Taperweek..     SSfferwaek 4  3&  tt  3  78  pur  ^mtk. 


Mr.  E.  H.  Derby^  of  Boston^  who  trayeled  m  Ireland  in  1S72^  gxrcs 
the  lollowin^  menu^suida  in  r^ard  to  wages  at  that  time : 

Londooderrj — servant  giria,  13*.  p^  month ;  snrant  men^  from  £10 
to  £14  per  year ;  maaooay  4s.  per  day.  GirU  in  shirt  £aMH»rie«  earned  aa 
aTciage  of  St.;  numy  at  pieeewOTk  earned  from  6^4d,  to  £1  p^  week 


Honsemaida  in  Dublin  get  £10  per  year.  A  washerwoman  earns  Lil 
6«L  per  day.  Wages  of  ^nn  laborers^  with  board,  IO9.  to  129.  per  week. 
Extra  help  2a,  to  Jtf.  each  per  day. 

BELPAST. 

Population  in  1871^  174,413. 

Belfast  is  the  chief  mannfaetnring  and  commercial  town  and  the  great 
depot  of  the  linen  trade  of  the  north  of  Ireland.  Ic  is  the  center  of  the 
Irish  linen  manafactore^*  to  the  cultivation  of  which  it  ia  mainly  in- 
debted far  its  prosperty.  There  are  also  fioor-mills  and  saw-mills^ 
fiNmderieSy  tanneries^  brewerxeSy  and  distilleriesy  a  felt  mannfisKtory 
and  Titriot-works,  and  being  a  maritime  town  it  has  ext^isiTc  ship  and 
rope  yards.  It  presents  an  appearand  of  bii;s^ling  acdrity  not  to  be 
iooDd  elsewhere  in  Ireland. 

*  lixmi  was  woren  in  Inbatd  aa  esrij  m  the  eleTeath  century,  bos  the  first  mencion 
ni  Imh  linen  on  record  ocean  in  the  thirteenth  eoitizryy  it  bemg  stated  that  in  LS^ 
it  was  oaed  in  Wincheater. 


WAGES  IN  IRELAND. 
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IBON-SmPBUILDINa  AND  ENGINEEBINa  WOBES. 

Iron-ship-baildiDg  is  extensively  carried  on  by  Messrs.  Harland  & 
Wolff,  the  builders  of  the  well-known  steamships  of  the  White  Star  Line. 
Facilities  for  this  branch  of  industry,  equal  to  those  on  the  Olyde,  are 
possessed  at  Belfastj  indeed,  the  rates  of  wages  are  said  to  be  somewhat 
lower.  The  following  rates  paid  by  the  firm  above  mentioned  and  kindly 
famished  for  this  report,  being  given  by  the  day,  and  not  in  sach  detail 
as  the  statements  made  by  the  firm  of  Messrs.  J.  Elder  &  Co.,  of  Glas- 
gow, are,  therefore,  not  so  valuable  for  purposes  of  comparison. 

Average  wages  per  day  (computed  in  United  States  gold)  paid  by  Messrs,  Harland  4"  ^olff  to 
hands  employed  in  their  iron'Ship-buUding  and  engineering  to$rks  in  Oatober,  1874. 


OoonpatioxL 


Platen,  riyeten,  and  callcers 

HoldenMm 

Shipwrights 

Joiners 

Painters 

Sa' 


Wages. 


II  13 

68 

1  99 

1  10 

1  17 

08 


Occupation. 


Ki«g«™ 

Smiths 

Hammermen 

Fitters  and  pattern-makers 
Laborers 


Wages. 


II  09 

106 

58 

1  15 


DUBLIN. 

Population  in  1871,  267,717. 

Dublin  City,  the  capital  of  Ireland,  claims  a  high  antiquity.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  ninth  century  it  was  taken  by  the  Danes,  and  in 
1169  by  the  English  under  Strongbon.  The  manufactures  are  limited 
to  Irish  poplins,  stockings,  cotton,  and  a  few  other  fabrics.  Iron  cast- 
ing, cabinet  making,  and  manufactures  of  the  minor  articles  of  jewelry 
^na  apparel  are  thriving,  but  afford  employment  to  but  a  small  part  of 
the  population.  The  well-known  Dublin  porter  is  an  important  item  in 
the  trade  of  the  city,  the  exports  in  1871  reaching  281,301  hogsheads. 

Mr.  Wilson  King,  United  States  consul  at  Dublin,  under  date  of 
November  24, 1873,  writes  as  follows : 

In  aU,  or  nearly  all,  branches  of  labor  wages  are  greatly  higher  than  they  formerly 
were,  and  I  do  not  think  that  the  cost  of  living  has  advanced  proportionately.  Bread 
is  slightly  dearer,  but  meat,  sugar,  and  tea^  ana  even  oatmeal,  can  be  had  for  nearly  the 
same  as  before  the  advance  in  wages. 
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LABOR   IN   EUROPE   AND   AMERICA. 


AaHICULTUHAL  WAGES  IN  BKGLAKD  A^D  WALES. 

Baten  of  itgricuUHraJ  wag^s  and  mAount  of  weekly  eamifigs  for  mfw,  womaty  and  ehildi'en,  in 
^adi  cuunJjf  ofEnglund  and  fValeSj  in  the  quarters  ended  Michaetmae  and  Cliriatmaay  lB69, 
and  Lady  Da^  and  Midaantma^f  lb70. 
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Bat€$  of  agriouliural  wages  and  amount  of  weeekhf  earnings,  |-c.^Cot]  tinned. 
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3  3ft 
363 
3126 

3  se 

33d 
3  m 
3  G3 
3  3d 
33fl 


363 

3  63 
3  63 

363 
3  63 

3  63 

4  35 


n  n  Ui  t3  ft3 

3  &J  to  3  a 
a  43  to  3  03 
3  43  to    3  38 

3  6;i[j 

3  38 
363 
363 

4  84 

3  no 

3  U 
2  10 


33S  to 
3  49  to 


3  3S  to 
a  90  to 
3  90  to 
3  90  to 
3  14  to 


3  m  to 

30  to 


SOB 
3  63 

3  63 

4  E4 
4  ^ 
3  60 
3  90 
303 
387 


30S 
387 


300  to 
3  90  to 
3  43  to 
3  4^  to 

3  75  to 


387 
0  05 
3  S7 
3  §7 

3  B? 

4  M 
3  H 
3  63 


3  14 
3  63  to  3  75 
3  (3  to    4  64 

464 


556 


4  S3 
4  35  to  7  90 
3  75  to    7  36 

4  73 
3  50  to  4  3« 
3  63  to    4  30 


3  63 
3  fft 


4  B4 
363 


433  to    560 


3  67  to 
3  63  to 


4  m 
4  m 


Wonieiit 


Weekly  v&Ke» 
ifhliuiitlodjf- 
ing  and  food. 


t90to|l  OB 

90  to    1  m 

96  to    1  08 

Dfi  to    1  08 

1  08 

1  0§ 

DO 

1  Oti 

1  45 

I  45 

I  at 

131 


go  to 

I  31  to 


1  31  to 

aO  to 
36  to 
90  to 
00  to 
90  to 
PO  to 
IMj  to 

m  to 

Si  to 


73  to 
73  to 
90  to 
90  to 
34  to 
84  to 
04  to 
61  to 


1  sn 

1  91 
1  31 
1  31 
1  08 
1  31 
1  03 
I  9t 
1  OB 
1  08 
I  03 
1  06 
131 
1  SI 
1  3t 
1  31 
1  45 
1  31 
1  91 
1  31 

73 
1  31 

90 
I  43 


96  to    1  IS 
64  to       36 


06  to 


191 

I  45 


t  31  to 
1  oa  to 
3  43  to 

90  to 


1  45  to 
t  45  to 
1  45  to 
1  45  to 
1  01  to 
145  to 
1  81  to 
1  81  to 


1  45 
1  45 
1  45 
1  SI 
1  45 
390 
1  45 
1  45 


3  IT 

8  17 

a  17 

3  IT 

3  17 

9  43 

3  17 
3  17 


CMldreii  imder 
10. 


Weekly  inragfit 
witbootlodg* 
ing  and  looo^ 


130  to  fl  31 
73  to  I  31 
41?  to    131 

73  to     1  31 

loe 


96  lo    1  93 

1  45 

84  to       90 

§4  to    1  45 


T3  to 
84  to 
84  to 
48  to 
60  to 
73  to 
73  lo 


191 
1  31 
1  31 
ISl 
1  45 
131 
I  45 
1  45 
13t 


145  to 


46  to 

4^  to 
48  to 
4$  to 
73  to 

79  to 
64  to 


36  to 
73  to 
m  to 
79  to 
64  to 

79  to 
73  to 


193 
84 

.  S4 
84 
84 

1  45 
30 

I  45 

I  45 
DO 
73 

1  45 


79 

64 
1  45 

96 
1  45 

73 
1  45 
145 


79  to  I     90 
79  to    1  45 

73  to    1  33 

06 

1  08 

84  to    1  31 

9«  to    108 


46  to    1  45 


4&to 

90 

73 

1  08  10 
1  91  lo 

1  45 

1  61 

*  With  beer  at  tu^y-tlme  and  hihrroat  t  XTsaany  with  beer  at  harvest-time. 

n  With  food  and  older  at  harveit-tidhe,  and  a  cottage,  See, 


1  45 

1  45  to    3  Ig 

t  With  food. 
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Bates  cf  agriouUurdl  wages  and  amouiU  <if  weekly  earnings,  if ^o.— Continued, 


Btntrlcti  and 


West  Biding... 


HoTmiUding.... 
I>iiriLEiiii  ....... 


CnxaberlaDd  ..... 
Wefttmoroljuid.., 


MoDmoulb . 


MwtljyrTjdfil, 


Briditend     and 

Qowbrldgti. 


Gower . 


Lkodilar&wr ... 
CaxmArtlioii ,• 

CMdJg&ti  ........ 


Qa£rt4M9  ei]ded» 


MirhoeliBiLf^  18001. 

Mii]ALiiiU[ic^r»  1870  . 
Mic^liii^Iiufta,  tSGff , 
C^Hflttiii&H,  ISCO .,. 
LiidjllftypieTO.... 


Mldh  A«l  njaA,  1SQ9§ . 
CbrtatiiiM,lSfiO.., 
'LftdyD*y,  18(70.... 
MidHaium^fliTO'  . 
Micbsdmefi,  liGS  . 

LadyDayJsaO..., 
Miil»niumc<r,  lunQ  . 
illrhfltlmjifl^tBflfl., 
Ctjrib[tina«^  1S69  .., 
LodjDmy,1870.... 
Midmomier,  ItW  . 
MIchadiDBSflSe^. 
CbrintmaB,l860.-. 
Liidy  DjiVf  1^70..., 
Mld^amMur,  1970 


Mklmeltnajs  1869 
CbriatEuAA.  leOd  „ 
LjulyUny.  1870... 
Mldiuuuiier,  ISTD 


Men. 


wlthiHit" 
lug  And 


iiDtlod^^ 
ad  food. 


13  38  to  15  @a 
3  list}  U»  3  99 
3  20  to 
3  A3  to 
3  63  to 
1  DO  to 

aw  to 

3  63  to 


4  n 

4  33 

4  79 

5  87 

3  63 

4  35 


3CE3 
363 

3  63 

2m 

363 
3  3S 
3  m 
303 


Smto 


3  63 
3  50 


3  31:^ 
3  99 


4X1t 

3  8-4 

4  111 

i  "J 

3  87 

4  35 
3  87 
3  63 
3  63 

3  63 

4  35 
I  33 

3  87 
4'U 

4  35 


S  43  ^  3  63]] 

2  42  to  3  63 

3  66  to  4  U0|] 
9  66  to  3  r 


387 


4  35  to    5  08 


I  35  to    5  OS 

4  35  to    5  08 

3  63< 

3  63 


4  84  to 

a»o  to 


S  SO 
3  3^ 


Hlc^lii^linaa,  16€0t 
Clirijitmni!,  lB6d  .. 
LndjDayH3870.,, 
Jt  SiHrtiimfiHir,  IffTffl 
Micfaaclmas.  ISfS 
CJirietrDOJit  ls§09  ^ , 
Lmljlliiy,  1870... 
MldBtixomcr,  1 R70 
MiohM-ItDaa,  im^ 

Ladf  Buy,  1070^,. 
Slidpnmmer,  1870 
Mictinf^liiiBa,  um^ 
CbH^ttnaa,  IROO  ,. 
Lftdy  Day,  1870.., 
Mldisnnimcr,  1870 
Midui^lmaflt  1S69 . 
CbTlBtmaA,186ff,. 
L*ay  Pay,  1870... 
Midsummer,  1B70 
MobAelrDAR,  am 
Cbriatni  s«,  1865  - , 
LftdyUjiy,  1870... 
Mld'suiiitJHiT,  1870 
&|]cUilDllnaf^  1809 
Clirlstoift*,  1^9  .. 
Lady  DuyJ  870  „ 
Mtd'iiimtiier,  IBT^ 

ChTl9titUMI,lB69.. 

Jjn(\y  Day,  1870. . . 

M  idau  niij)  er,  I  STO^f 
*  With  beer  at  hay-time  and  harvest, 
t  TJaoally  with  beer  at  haryeat-tiine. 

1  With  food.  -^« 

n  With  food  aod  cider  at  harvest-time,  aod  a  cottage, 
(^  Usoally  with  food  and  beer  at  harveet-time. 


3  03  ta 


3  14  to 
3  14  to 
3  14  to 
3  14  to 


3  14  to 
3  14  to 


!1  4S  to 
ft  49  to 

S  49  to 

afio  to 


s  4a  to 

1  21  to 

1  n  to 
1  ai  tc» 

1  93  to 

1  03  to 
3  17  to 


4  35 

4  11 

3  63 

3  63 
3  63 
3  ^ 
3  63 
3  G3 
SI  00' 

%m 

9  00 
S0O 
3  03 
3  63 
390 
3  tjfi 
IE  00 

5  DO 
3^ 
338 
SOO 
a  IT 

a  17 

a  17 
um 

1  45* 
1  451 

1  45r 

a  17 
a  17 
a  17 

2  m 


ingft  by  iaak- 
work. 


t3  63  to  ft  35 


3  75 


43S 


3  63  to    S  06 


3  63  to  59ft 

3  63  to  4  35 

3  63  to  4  35 

3  63Ui  53i 


3a 
aoo 
a  fM 
a  BO 


a  43  to  a  00 
1  sd  to  a  43 

1  09  to   a  49 


Women, 


WeiTilcly  wji£e« 
wiUjtKatlodg^ 
i&g  And  food. 


H  45  10  |3  3S 
1  45  to  1  60 
1%  to  1  09 
1  ai  to  1  45 
145  to 

lai  to 

60  to 

lai  to 


a  n 

1  45 

1  45 
145 


1  ai  to 

06  to 

1  Oi  to 

Mto 
1  at  to 
I  91  to 

1  SI  to 
1  45  lo 
1  45  to 
1  45  to 
4S  to 


1  81 
1  45 
1  45 
1  45 
435 
1  SI 
1  SI 
1  45 

a  17 

1  69 
1  81 
ISl 
157 


1  45 
9  17 


1  45 

1  ai 

1  45 
1  ai  to    L  45 


1  St  to 
00  to 

^  to 
00  to 


1  ai  lo 

1  ai  to 


1  91  to 

1  9t  to 

06  to 

00  to 


1  45 

1  ai 

1  SI 
1  45 
1  43 
1  45 
1  45 
1  45 
]  45 
1  45 
1  45 
1  45 
1  45 
1  45 
1  45 
1  45 
1  45 
I  45 
1  91 

]  at 

1  Si 


nto 

06  to 


oa 

02 
1  45 

06 
00 
00 

I  45 
OS 
00 

1  45 


CblMr^n  tiiuler 
Ifl. 


Wwkly 
wilbovit  lode-' 
lug  oud  fooo. 


$1  ai  to  t3  38 

06  to  1  as 

79  to  I  45 

06  to  1  45 

7a  to  1  45 

eO  to  96 

64  Co  f^ 


84  to 


84*0 
00  to 

Goto 

7a  to 

79  to 

1  OB  to 


1  ai 
a  17 

1  45 
1  4S 

1  4:; 

X4S 

la  to  1  oa 
7a  to   1  45 

30  to  im 


I  SI 
Mto    IJU 


1» 


48  to 
7S  to 
7s|  to 
73  to 
into 


1  m 
1  m 
1  m 
I  m 

1  69 
1  45 


7SE  to        06 
79  to        06 

lai 
I  ai 

79  to       06 


7a  to 
79  lo 


Oi 

as 
ae 


lato    X  45 

■"" 06 


&0. 
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Bates  <ifagrieuUwrdl  wagm  and  amount  of  weekly  earwingSf  ^k^Cootinued. 


Quarters  ended— 

Mod, 

Women. 

CbUdrou  under 

16.          ^ 

DfstrfRifl  Mid 

oqiiXLtiea. 

Weekly  waaw 
ing  sad  fbod. 

Weekly   ewn. 
Ingi  bj  tuk^ 
work. 

Weokly  WMMA 
wltbcvatlode- 
iDg  jyid  fboo. 

wltUontlodr* 
tug  and  fooO. 

Crfckhowell 

Lady  Day  ^  law-.- 
HldBamiiidr  1870  . 
MioliadtttM,  1809  . 

ChrSitmM^,l§TO,„ 
Lftdy  Day,  lata.  „. 

MkhjieLnuia,  tEm . 

CtuifttlDM,lMlK., 

Mid^nmmGr^  ld70  . 

19  90 
SfiO 

la  oa  to  3  14 

S  4S* 

8  43* 
1  9M 
3  3a 
1  &3r 

3  17t 

13  63 
3^ 

il45 

1  31 

1  %l 

H  31  to    1  45 

1  31 

m 
1  £1 

1  31 
1  45 
1  45 
1  45 
1  45 

9€ 

Knlehloii. ....»., 

96 

S43 

SO 

1  f i 

1  It 

1  45 

y.               w,*mm 

13 

1  45 
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f»4 

*  With  food  And  cider  »t  harrest-time,  and  a  cottage,  Sio. 


t  With  food. 


Weekly  earnings  of  women  and  children  at  taak-work, 
WOMEN. 


Cotmtfca* 

QQiui«r  ended-^ 

M^fhfitf*"^ 

Chrifltmii. 

LttdyBay* 

Midsummer. 

l^eAt  P-..*^, ,.**-*-.-*-»>-.-— -»^.---. 

an 

11  45  tci  13  n 

|1  83  to  ^  IT 

#3  00 

tl  93  to    3  43 

1  45  to   1  m 

1  45 

T3tO   lai 

1  03  to    343 

96to    145 

1  15 

M 
1  45 

1  Q@ 

Berknlilm.  .......—.>.......,--....  ~- 

»S  to    1  45 

"Norfolk       . .— .>- 

■^i]tH                               .^^         ^*,,. ,.* 

Dorwt. ,.>««.-..« ,„*- 

1  Qi  to    S  90 

OG  to    1  ^l 

Cornwall  »*..».>        -      **.    **-»■-». 

1  45 

O'IniiMytlAmltIm 

3  05  to    3  17 

I  i:i  to    fi  IT 

1  45 

1  45 

nto    ftfiO 

¥Ta  MfefiVF^fth  t  Ffl 

1  ai 

^  to    135 

I  SI 

Stamird  -- d, -__.„«......*.. >..... 

145 

'VVorc««t*nhir&  *^.  >..... .>.„•. ...#*.*. 

1  91  to    1  93 

941  to    1  93 
131 

1  31  to    1  fn 

W^Krwinkahira    ---     ^*.  -  .^ 

9« 

y.|»ft*^               .*.«-.., 

130 

9  n 

3  17 

1  45 

1  ai 

S  IT 

North  Hiding.  (Yark^bln)  ....  — ..>| 

1  m 

1  03 
191 

t  *p4Ak  bnvpl^il 

CHILDREN  UNDER  IB  TEAKS. 


^imt:                                     ^      ^m..........-^. 

•0  96 

tl  45  to  #3  90 

1  ^ 
1  CO 
1  gl 

ISl 

Xtt*ri»                                                    »       ^    .. 

"' "urn 

...>..*.., 4«*---i 

TV  A/If nnl  nfi  i  f^ 

1  31  to    1  45 

Sito    1£1 

141 

Norfolk. -«,.*,, 

I>OT«St ....,,„- -. 

IS  to       90 

t  45 

1  45 

lei 

IS  to    1  69 

" -..-— 

tO!M 

1  45 
ISl 

PO  to    lai 

ao5 

16» 
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A  retarn,  similar  to  the  foregoing,  was  made  to  the  Honse  of  Com- 
mons in  Jaly,  1873,  giving  the  average  rate  of  weekly  earnings  of  agri- 
caltumJ  laborers  in  England  and  Wales  during  the  quarters  ended 
Michaelmas  and  Christmas,  1872,  so  far  as  the  same  could  be  readily 
obtained. 

The  following  information,  condensed  from  this  return,  exhibits  a 
gratifying  improvement  in  the  earnings  and  the  condition  of  farm-labor* 
ers  over  those  of  1869-'70 : 

'At  Epsom  the  weekly  wages  to  men  were  149.  a  week ;  and  women,  68. ;  children 
nnder  sixteen  years  of  ase,  5«. ;  and  the  same  stated  as  weekly  earniDgs  by  task-work. 
In  the  eastern  district  the  men  earned  16ii.  by  the  week  and  20a,  by  task-work.  In 
Kent  (at  Faversham)  the  men  earned  20«.  as  weekly  wages  and  268.  at  task- work. 
Only  those  who  sow  and  reap  are  engaged  by  task.  Beer,  ale,  and  cider  are  given  in 
some  places ;  in  others  no  refreshment.  In  one  place  in  Wales  the  weekly  wages  to 
men  was  from  lbs,  to  22«.,  and  with  *^  task  money  "  stated  at  I60.  6d. ;  and  at  the  same 
place  breakfast  was  given,  as  well  as  other  meals,  with  abont  four  pints  of  beer  a  da^. 
It  is  mentioned  that  the  supply  is  afforded  during  the  hay  and  corn  harvests,  and  it  is 
added,  ''  They  are  not  stinted  in  food."  At  Northampton  the  weekly  wages  was  14*. 
Of  course,  the  amount  is  different  in  the  various  counties.  In  Dorsetshire  the  wages 
to  the  men  were  from  ds,  to  V2€,  per  week.    Shepherds,  20^.  in  the  lambing  season. 

On  the  (Queen's)  Osborne  farms  laborers  formerly  received  bnt  lis. 
per  week,  from  which  was  deducted  2«.  for  the  rent  of  the  cottage  with 
which  each  is  provided.  A  garden  is  attached  to  each  cottage.  A 
quantity  of  thin  beer  is  given  to  each  man. 

FARM- WAGES  IN  1874. 

There  has  been  an  advance  in  the  price  of  farm-labor  and  a  redaction 
of  the  hours  of  labor  since  1870. 

In  an  article  on  the  condition  of  the  working-classes  of  England, 
which  appears  on  subsequent  pages,  Mr.  Stanley  James  says : 

The  average  rates  of  farm-wages  throughout  Eng:land  have  since  risen,  and  the  honrs 
of  labor  have  been  reduced.  In  the  northern  counties,  1&8.  a  week  is  now  paid  for  farm- 
labor;  in  the  midland  districts,  16«. ;  and  in  the  southern  districts,  from  12«.  to  14«. 
There  are  still  parts  of  England,  however,  in  which  men  are  paid  less  than  the  latter 
sam. 

From  the  London  Times  and  other  undoubted  authorities  the  follow- 
ing information  in  regard  to  the  prices  of  farm-labor  in  Great  Britain  is 
obtained : 

In  Aberdeenshire,  a  plowman  receives  from  £28  ($135.52)  to  £30  ($145.20)  per  an- 
num, with  food  and  lodging. 

In  Mid  Lothian,  agricultural  wages  have  doubled  since  1840. 

In  Northumberland,  2l8,  ($5.08)  a  week  and  39.  (72  cents)  extra  in  harvest,  honse 
and  garden  free,  and  80  stone  of  potatoes  within  the  year. 

In  North  Lancashire,  20«.  ($4.84)  and  21«.  ($5.08)  weekly  to  plowmen. 

Yorkshire,  20«.  ($4.84)  lo  23«.,  ($5.56.) 

Lincolnshire,  18«.  ($4.35)  per  week,  winter  and  summer. 

Norfolk,  28,  6d.  (60  cents)  per  day,  ordinary  laborers. 

Agricultural  laborers'  wages  have  risen  from  50  to  100  per  cent,  all  over  the  coantry 
within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century. — JlmeSy  April  17,  1874. 

•  Nfiw  MarkeU  (Aprils  1874.) — Weekly  wages  paid  by  an  employer  nnder  the  Duke  of 
Rutland,  as  follows :  Laborer,  17«.  2d.  to  188. 9<f .,  ($4.15  to  $4.53  :)  horsekeeper,  188,  6d.  to 
208,  5d.,  ($4.47  to  $4.94;)  yardman,  2l8,  Ad,,  ($5.16,)  including  harvest- work  and  pieoe- 
work. 

Thetford. — Wages  paid  npon  the  Knettishall  farm  to  a  man  sixty-eight  years  old, 
who  is  the  lowest  paid  among  the  able-bodied  laborers  employed.  Forty-seven  weeks 
at  148.,  ($3.38)  $158.86 ;  piecework  over  day  wages,  £2  15».,  8d,,  ($13.47 ;)  five  weeks 
harvest  wages,  £8  19«.,  $43.31 ;  making  a  total  of  $215.64.— 21»iiiee  June  8, 1874. 

Mr.  Walter  Williams,  under  date  of  October  25, 1874,  writes :  "  Farm 
laborers  earn  from  2«.  6d.  to  38.  6d.  per  day,  according  to  capacity,  with 
perquisites." 


i 


The  following  extracts,  from  the  Chamber  of  AgrkmUure  Jonrnal^ 
sliow  the  wages  of  farm  laborers  id  dififereut  counties  of  Eoglaod  at  tbe 
most  recent  dates,  aud  indicate  a  marked  advance  on  the  mtes  of  1870: 

Berkthire,  (Maidenhead,)  Jantiavg  28, — Lowest  price  for  daj-mcu,  13^.  or  149.  per  week 
Working  honrs  per  day,  9^.  9 

UampsUad  NorreyBj  January  29, — Wages,  1^.  antl  upwards ;  7  o'clock  to  5.30,  next 
month  to  6  o'clock. 

Esmcx^  January  14, — ^WiigGs,  from  13«.  to  16s.  per  week  by  day.    Hours,  firom  7  to  5. 

Sujffblky  January  19. — Wa^*^,  134.  awd  14,»,  a  week  ;  8^  lioura^\  day, 

Sommermii^iret  (Martoch,)  January  21. — Wages  11^.,  aod  tbreo  gallons  of  elder  per 
wi»ek. 

BmeMnghamshire,  February  17, — WageSi  14».  par  week  for  ordinary  laborers ;  cartexii 
and  stockmen,  16s.  for  9^  hours'  work. 

Cardi(faujikir€f  February  19, — Laborers  abnodant^  on  aeconnt  of  the  strike  in  the  iron 
and  coal  works.    Wages,  where  food  ie  not  given,  average  10s.  to  lis, 

Hvreford^hiref  February  19, — Genenil  wages^  12».  per  week,  with  eider  ;  wagoners  and 
etof^kmeo,  from  2s.  to  4«,  per  week  more,  with  cider  luul  hiirvost  inoocy  extra. 

yorth  E»tiex  and  South  Suffolk.  February  18.— Wages,  day-work,  *2a.  pe^r  day  from  6  n, 
ID.  to  6  p.  m.,  two  hours  for  lueaU.     Contract  work  np  to  *2«.  M.  per  day, 

^ifcifct,  Korth,  Fehruary  26, — Wages,  13*.  to  16«.  a  week. 

JCntrXj  February  25. — Wages,  lift,  weekly^  from  6.30  to  ft  o'clock. 

Mere/ordshirej  {near  Madlcy^)  February  25. — Wages  vary  from   12».  to  15«,  per  week; 
^^—<t  m  the  wint-er,  they  work  from  b  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m. 
f,  February  25, — Wages,  1G#,  a  week  oud  upward. 

Aire,  (nmr  Grantham,  )  February  24, — Ordinary  wnges,  2*,  6<f,  a  day ;  no  scarc^ 
^  m.  Hours,  from  CkM  n.  m,  to  5.30  ji.  m, ;  iu  fact,  the  men  leave  home  at  6  a. 
Teach  home  again  at  t^  p.  m. 

Monmouthnhire,  {Llanarthj)  February  25, — Wages,  19*.  to  15#.  pot  week,  with  porqni- 
sites.    Hours,  10^. 

TorhthirCt  North  Jiiding  Dah'S,  (Lentholme^  Tarm^)  Feh'uary^. — Wages  of  farm  ser- 
vants,  laborers,  and  niechauics  are  high,  much  uut  of  proportion  as  compared  with  the 
irioo  of  wheat, 

WanHckshire, — Wages,  Ifwi.  per  week.    Hours,  almnt  from  7  till  5. 

CAeiftirf,  (TaijKirlcy,)  March  3. — Wages  mostly  vary,  according  to  locality,  from  13*.  to 
17».  per  week,  and  laborers  are  scarce,  Hour^*  of  lalior  from  7  in  the  morning  until  G 
in  the  evening,  with  30  miimtes  for  breakfast,  and  1  hour  for  dinner. 

Jkrl-Hhire,  March  IL — Wages,  1*2«,  and  13», ;  carters,  &c,,  l»,  b>  week  more.  Honrs  of 
labor,  from  7  a,  m.  till  5  p.  m.,  1  hour  for  dinner  j  in  many  places  from  6  a.  m.  till  6  p. 
to.,  with  hnlf  an  hour  for  breakfast,  and  1  hour  for  dinner. 

IhmetvhirCj  JUanh  11, — Wagen,  noniirmlly,  about  12^,  a  week,  with  perquisites;  15f- 
witboQtt    Good  men  earn  from  2s.  to  5^.  a  week  extra. 

Ghucestevf^hiref  i/arc*  IL — Wages  firom  llf,  to  14«.  per  week.  Honrs  of  labor,  from  7 
a,  m.  to  5  p.  m, 

Nifrfolk,  ( lV€9ii)  March  10, — ^Wages  are  nominally  13«.  per  week,  but  good  men  have 
more, 

YorkithirCf  (  Wtsi  Biding^)  March  20,— Wages  from  18$,  to  246.  per  week.  Ten  honrs 
per  day. 

Buckinghamshiret  {Souths)  March  18, — Wages,  14s.  per  week ;  many  men  earn  more  by 
piecework.    Honrs,  from  6  to  5. 

Dcran,  March  18.— Wages,  12«,  per  week,  with  cider, 

iniiifhire,  (/lUbury^)  March  18,— General  wages,  124(.  per  week;  but  in  many  parishes 
it  is  lU.  for  10  hours'  work;  women,  lOd.  per  day. 

SALARIES  OP  CLERKS  IN  BAKKS,  INSUHANCE  COMPANIES,  ETC. 

Tbe  followiiif^  information,  conden.sed  from  the  London  Economist  of 
Hay  1,  1875,  iu  regard  to  the  salaries  of  clerks  in  banking  and  other 
institutions,  aUhongli  forming  no  part  of  tbe  object  of  this  report,  will 
prove  of  interest  to  some  readers ; 

As  regards  the  inUia!  pay,  the  usual  age  of  entry  in  banks  and  insurance  companiei 
IS  from  &event.een  or  eighteen  to  twenty,  and  the 'salary  from  £70  to  jC^O,  The  usnal 
pay  of  ^  junior  clerk  between  eighteen  and  twenty  may  be  roughly  put  at  about  £90. 
*  The  Bauk  of  England,  with  an  establishment  of  eifj^ht  hundrcnl  cterkr^,  returns  the 
a<fe  of  entry  for  ordinary  clerks  as  eighteen  to  twenty-Jive,  and  the  initial  pay  "  about 
jC70  per  annum."  The  Loudon  and  Westminster  Bank,  with  443  clerks,  returns  the 
age  of  entry  at  from  eighteen  to  twenty-one,  and  the  initial  pay  £60  per  annum,  except 
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in  the  case  of  the  juniors,  who  enter  between  sixteen  and  seventeen  at  £50  per  annum. 
In  Glyn's,  with  200  clerks,  the  initial  pay  is  £75  per  annum,  and  the  age  of  entry 
between  seventeen  and  eighteen.  Seventy-five  pounds  for  a  lad  of  eighteen  is  by  no 
means  a  low  salary.  Upon  that  point  I  can  speak  with  considerable  confidence. 
Taking  the  general  run  of  clerical  employment  in  the  city,  there  are  not  many  places 
where  a  lad  of  eighteen  would  get  £75  a  year.  .    ,     ,         .    .  .^  x  ^oaa 

I  As  regards  maximum  pay,  about  £350  to  £400  a  year  in  banks,  and,  at  the  most,  £300 
a  year  m  other  establisnments,  are  the  maximum  amounts  to  which  ordinary  cJerks,  if 
they  are  possessed  of  merit— there  being  hardly  any  promotion  except  by  merit — may 
look  forward  to.  Thus,  in  the  Bank  of  England,  the  secretary  stated  that  every  cleik 
would  rise  to  a  "maximum"  of  £300  about  forty-one  to  forty-four  years  of  age. 

In  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank,  and  in  Glyn^s,  the  maximum  in  both  cases  is 
stated  to  be  £400  for  an  average  clerk. 

EELATIVB  AMOUNT  OF  WORK  PERFORMED. 

Id  estimatiDg  the  actual  cost  of  labor  in  the  TJuited  Kingdom,  fiom 
the  figures  presented  on  the  preceding  pages,  regard  has  only  been  had 
to  the  number  of  hours  of  labor  which  the  work-people  have  exchanged 
for  the  sums  named.  The  computation  is  made  upon  the  supposition 
that  each  man,  at  a  given  occupation,  will  perform  a  definite  amount  of 
work  per  hour,  whether  he  labor  eight,  nine,  or  ten  hours  per  day  5  in 
other  words,  that  men  who  have  been  working  ten  hours  per  day  will 
perform  oni^  tenth  less  if  the  time  is  reduced  to  nine  hours,  and  one-fifth 
less  if  reduced  to  eight  hours  per  day  5  which  supposition  may  or  may 
not  be  correct. 

If  it  be  required  to  ascertain  the  advance  in  the  cost  occasioned  by  a 
reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor,  tliis  pro  rata  mode  of  computation  will 
furnish  the  result  approximately  correct.  But  when,  in  determining  tbe 
results  of  this  investigation,  it  becomes  necessary  to  compare  the  cost 
of  labor  in  Great  Britain  with  that  in  the  United  States,  other  data  will 
be  required  in  addition  to  those  which  have  already  been  under  consid- 
eration. The  question  is.  What  amount  of  labor  is  exchanged  for  a 
given  quantity  of  coin,  or  of  food,  clothing,  and  shelter  f  This  leads  to 
3ie  further  inquiry,  Does  a  workman  in  the  United  Kingdom  accom- 
plish as  much  work,  in  the  same  space  of  time,  as  one  in  a  similar  em- 
ployment in  the  United  States  f  This  branch  of  the  investigation  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  the  author  before  and  during  his  visit  to  the 
manufacturing  towns  of  Great  Britain,  and  he  endeavored  to  gather 
such  facts  as  would  enable  him  to  determine  this  question.  Through 
observation  and  inquiry  the  conclusion  was  reached  that,  in  most  indus- 
trial pursuits,  a  workman  in  England  does  not  perform  so  much  work 
in,  say,  nine  hours  as  another  of  equal  knowledge  and  skill  in  the  same 
branch  in  the  United  States.  The  reasons  assigned  for  this  were  vari- 
ous, some  of  which  are  here  presented. 

Mr.  Sellick,  then  United  States. consul  at  Bradford,  is  of  opinion  that 
work-people  will  not  perform  as  much  work  in  a  week  as  similar  work- 
men in  the  United  States.  The  English  work-people,  he  stated,  lack 
intelligence,  waste  time,  and  by  their  intemperate  habits  injure  their 
health,  and  consequently  lessen  their  ability  to  labor. 

The  same  reply,  substantially,  was  made  by  the  consul  at  Sheffield, 
and  by  others  elsewhere,  each  possessing  such  an  acquaintance  with  the 
subject  as  enabled  him  to  express  an  intelligent  opinion. 

A  Mr.  Dodge,  formerly  of  Cohoes,  N.  Y.,  a  manufacturer  of  files  near 
Manchester,  having  employed  workmen  at  the  same  labor  in  both  coun- 
tries, and  therefore  fully  qualified  to  form  an  intelligent  opinion,  stated, 
in  reply  to  a  question,  that  English  workmen  perform  less  work  in 
a  given  time  than  Americans  in  similar  employment.  He  gave  as^ 
a  reason,  that  it  was  owing  to  the  want  of  inadaptability^  of  the  former 
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to  different  kinds  of  work ;  tbat  it  was  difficnlt  to  get  tbem  out  of  *'oId 
ruts,"  or  to  train  tliem  to  work  more  rapidly  tliau  they  liad  been  accuB- 
tomed  to. 

It  is  evident  that  tbe  intemperate  habits  of  the  men,  and  tlie  loss  of 
time  coiLsequent  thereon,  prevent  them  from  performing  a  full  week'a 
work/  True,  while  at  work,  especially  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
week,  the  men  work  as  rapidly  as  those  in  the  United  States;  but  In  the 
earlier  part  of  the  week  this  is  not  the  case  with  men  who  driiik  to  ex- 
cess. Even  if  men  of  such  habits  do  not  observe  the  festal  day  of  their 
patron,  Saint-Monday,  they  are  unable  to  perform  a  fair  day's  work 
so  soon  after  the  disaipation  of  Saturday  night  and  Sunday.  This  is 
es|>ecially  trne  of  the  men  in  Sheffield,  as  will  appear  in  subsequent 
paj^es  under  the  caption,  **  Condition  of  the  laboring  classes." 

The  fact  will  not,  perhaps,  be  disputed,  that  io  most  branches  of 
manufacture,  especially  at  machioo  or  engineering  work,  and  in  tho 
fabrication  of  hardware,  cutlery,  and  other  maiiufaetures  of  iron  and  steel, 
the  workmen  perform  less  work  per  week,  on  an  average,  than  an  equal 
number  in  the  United  States. 

The  next  inquiry  is,  What  percentage  of  reduction  shonld  be  made 
in  the  computHtion  f  From  observation  and  inquiry  the  author  is  led  to 
the  coDclusion  that  it  amounts  to  ten  per  cent.;  in  other  words,  that,  on 
an  average,  nine  hundred  men  in  the  United  States,  employed  at  the 
branches  indicated,  as  wet!  as  at  many  others,  will  accomplish  as  ranch 
efficient  work  per  week  as  one  thousand  in  England.  If,  therefore,  the 
hours  of  labor  fu  England  were  as  formerly,  fifty -nine  per  week,  and  in 
the  United  States  fifty-four,  the  amount  of  work  accomplished  by  a 
given  number  of  men  in  tho  respective  countries  would  be  about  the 
same, 

In  cotton  and  in  other  textile  factories,  and  in  some  other  branches  of 
industry,  the  difference  between  tbe  amount  of  labor  jierformed  in  the 
two  countries  is  not  so  great.  A  fair  average  of  the  whole  industrial 
population  of  the  two  countries  would,  it  is  believed,  indicate,  in  favor 
of  the  work-people  of  the  United  States,  a  difference  of  but  eight,  pos* 
sibly  of  but  six,  per  cent,  in  the  amount  of  work  performed. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  stated  that,  after  the  rise  of  wages  ia 
England  in  the  year  1872,  it  was  ascertained  that  the  men  in  many 
branches  of  industry  performed  Jess  work  than  when  the  rates  were 
Jowen  An  illustration  of  tbis  fact  is  given  by  a  correspondent  of  the 
Leeds  Mercury,  who  fu-esonts  an  interesting  comparison  of  the  work 
done  by  colliers  in  18GJ.  and  1873 : 

In  1864  the  average  pro{!uct  of  our  coal-mitiea  gave  for  each  person  emplojed  327i 
tons,  which  for  313  workiug-dajfli  ie  equal  to  2H  cwt.  for  each  person  p«r  duy. 

In  186B  the  averaga  product  givea  for  each  person  317  toua,  which,  for  313  working 
daja,  ia  twinal  to  20  owt.  for  each  person  per  day ;  and  in  1873  the  average  proiiuot 
give«  for  each  poreon  only  271  toiis^  which,  for  313  days,  is  equjil  to  17i  cwt.  for  eo-ch. 
l>erson  per  day.  It,  will  thus  bo  seen  that  in  the  first  period  of  fivo  jear8(18G4  to  lH<^y) 
there  was  a  diminiehed  ontput  per  person  of  about  7  per  cent. — 91 1  to  20  cwt,  la  the 
Accond  period  of  five  years  {1B69  to  lfc?73)  the  output  had  declined  hy  19|  per  cent. — 20 
to  17|  cwt.  per  day  for  each  person.  So  in  the  ten  years  f ach  |Mjr8on  einploye<l  about 
u  caal-Qiine  has  reduced  hiu  lahor  by  nearly  19  per  cent. — ^21^  to  17^  cwt,  per  day.  l»i 
is  a  remarkable  fact  that,  while  there  has  been  ao  great  a  redaction  in  the  anioujit 
'of  work  perfoimed  per  man  in  1873;  the  rates  of  wages  have  advanced  from  30  per 
cent,  upward. 

A  further  illustration  of  this  fact  was  given  t4>  the  author  by  a  mine 
owner  or  agent  residing  in  Manchester.  The  average  earnings  of  all 
tbe  miners  in  a  certain  mine  in  1871,  was  4#»  7d,  per  day ;  while  in  1S72, 
when  the  rates  were  from  100  to  150  per  cent,  higher,  the  weekly  earn- 
ings of  the  same  men  were  really  2tL  per  week  less.  They  averaged  less 
than  4  working-days  per  week,  while  many  worked  bnt  from  3  to  3J  days* 
*24L 
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II.— PRICES  OP  PEOVISION8,  QROCEEIES,HOUSE.EENT,ETC, 

Having  in  tbe  foregoing  pages  given  tbe  earnings  of  work-people  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacturing  and  mining  districts  of  the  United  King- 
dom in  1871,  before  the  advance  in  the  cost  and  the  reduction  in  the 
hours  of  labor,  also  the  rate  of  wages  paid  in  1872  and  in  subsequent 
years,  and  the  earnings  of  farm-laborers  in  1870  and  in  recent  years,  tbe 
readers  of  these  pages  who  may  desire  to  institute  a  comparison  be- 
tween the  prices  of  labor  in  Great  Britain  and  those  in  Continental 
Europe  or  the  United  States  of  America,  will  find  the  necessary  data  so 
far  as  regards  the  United  Kingdom.  The  figures,  originally  given  in 
British  money,  have,  in  most  cases,  been  computed  in  the  coin,  but  not 
in  the  paper-currency  equivalent,  of  the  United  States.  If  the  purchas- 
ing-power of  the  British  shilling  were  really,  as  well  as  nominally, 
identical  in  value  with  24  cents  (coin)  in  the  United  Stafes,  and  with  the 
mark  of  Germany,  which  are  very  nearly  the  equivalents,*  then  no 
future  presentation  of  facts  were  necessary  to  enable  the  economist  to 
make  the  comparison  above  indicated. 

If,  in  thenear  future,  a  uniformity  of  weight  and  fineness  of  the  gold-coin 
bearing  different  names  and  the  impress  of  sovereignty  of  various  coun- 
tries be  adopted,  the  traveler  would  find  that  his  coin  would  pass  cur- 
rent in  the  world^s  market,  but  he  would  be  doomed  to  disappointment 
if  he  supposed  that  its  ability  to  minister  to  his  wants  were  the  same 
everywhere. 

PUECHASmO-POWEK  OP  WAGES. 

If  a  workman  in  Birmingham  receive  for  fifty-four  hours'  labor  305., 
or  about  $8.33  in  United  States  currency,  and  another  of  the  same  oc- 
cupation in  Philadelphia  earn  $12.50,  it  would  be  inaccurate  to  say  that 
the  earnings  of  the  latter  were  60  i)er  cent,  more  than  those  of  the 
former.  The  question  is  not  what  is  the  United  States  equivalent  of  the 
thirty  British  shillings,  but  what  is  the  purchasing- power  qf  the  wages 
t)f  the  one  workman  m  England  and  of  the  other  in  the  United  States. 
In  other  words,  how  much  of  food,  clothing,  and  shelt>er  will  the  earn- 
ings of  the  one  purchase  as  compared  with  the  other  f  For  the  solution  of 
this  question  other  elements  are  necessary,  and  these  must  be  conaid* 
ered  under  the  next  general  head,  viz : 


*  The  foUowinff  table  shows  the  relative  weight  and  valae  of  the  gold  coins  of  Europe, 
which  most  neany  approximate  those  of  the  United  States : 


Denominfttion. 


Coantry. 


U.  S.  gold. 


Weight  in  poro  gold. 


Grains 
troy. 


Ketrio 
grammes. 


Hnlf-eagle 

Sovereign 

Twenty*five*frano  piece 
Twenty^mark  pieoe 


United  SUtes 
Great  Britain 

France 

Germany  .... 


15 
4.8G85 

4.823 
4.764 


iie.1 

113 

112.090 

110.026 


7.  .V23 
7.1G8 


pBicss  OF  PRoyiaioKS^  BTC^  nr  snolakd. 
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Prioet  of  pravMonB,  frooeriea,  and  other  UaOi^igarMesqfconiumpli^  houte-rent 

and  ooard,  in  the  manntfactiiring  ioumB  of  Great  Britain. 


ArtlolM. 


SNGLAKD. 


1872. 


BlrminxhAm.     BradforcL 


1874. 


Bradford. 


1873: 


Haddersfield. 


Plcmr:  PBOVBiONa. 

Wheat,  BoperfiDe perbbl. 

Wheat, extra  family do.. 

Rye do.. 

Com-pieal * do.. 

Freeh,  roaatlDK-pieoes per  lb 

Freeh,  aonp>|>iece8 do.. 

Fresh,  mmp-eteaka do.. 

earned do.. 

Teal: 

Fore^nartefs  •••«•>*•>>■>•••••>-••••  .do.. 

Hind-qnartera do., 

CaUeta ^«....do.. 

Hntton : 

Fore-qnarlera do.. 

Leg .' — do.. 

Cbopa do.. 

Pork: 

Fresh do,. 

Corned  or  aalced ,...do,. 

Ba4Soo do.. 

Hams,  smoked do.. 

8hoalder8 do.. 

Sausages do. 

Lard    do.. 

Codfish,  dry do.. 

Mackerel,  pickled do.. 

Butter do.. 

Cheese do.. 

Potatoes. do.. 

Kice do.. 

B«'nn8 perqt. 

Ikfilk do.. 

Eggs perdoa. 

gbocehqes,  etc. 

Tea,  Oolong,  or  other*  good  black per  lb 

Coffee: 

Rio,  green do.. 

Rio,  roasted do.. 

tyood  brown do.. 

Yellow  C do.. 

CdifteB: :. do.. 

Molaanes: 

New  Orleans do.. 

Por^4>RI<io do.. 

Simp do.. 

8:  ap.  common do.. 

Search ,. do.. 

Coal .* per  ton 

Oil, coal per  gall.. 

DOMESTIC  DBT  0001)6,  BTa 

Shirtinga : 

Brown.  4-1,  standard  qnality per  vd 

Bleached,  4^,  standard  qnolity do. . 

Sheetings: 

Brown, 9-8,  standard  quality .do.'. 

Bleached,  9-8,  standard  quality do. . 

Cotton  flannel. good  quality do.. 

Tickings,  good  quality do. 

Piiata i do.. 

Mousseline  de  laines • do.. 

Satinets, medium  quality do.. 

Boots^men'shcary per  pair. 

HOUBE-BEKT. 

Four-roomed  teoements per  month . 

Six-roomed  tenemtots do.. 


$8  50  |8  00to$8.50 
900 


9  00 


•7  35 
784 


•0  14  to 
lO^tiO 
14  to 


82  to 
16  to 


17ta      81 
.     .21 


18 

.21 
.24 

13to      19 


7  84 

10  81  to      84 

19  to      81 

39 

22 

16  to      18 

17  to      81 

24 


10  lOto 
24  to 


17  98 
8  61 
720 
7  98 

20 
Vi 
36 
16 


lato 


16  to 
20  to 


14  to 
14  to 


18  to      20 

16  to      80 

20 

24 

20 

16to      20 

20 

.    08 


24  to 


06 
16  to      24 


60to      72 
24 


08 
07 
08 

06 
04 


24  to 
14  to 


05  to 


32  to 
32  to 


32 
20 
Oil 
10 
06 
06 
18 


60 


34to      48 

20to  24 
01* 

05to  06 
08 
08 

24to      36 


36to       80 


i6to    ao 

32to       40 


16 

18 

20to      24 

16 
20 
24 


16 
16 
18 
24 
20 
20 
Id 
12 
V2 
32 
20 


16  to 
12  to 

08  to 
24  to 
12  to 
C) 
04  to 


10 


08to  10 

.Q9.tQ  10 

09to  10 

^  .  "05 

66to  07 


07  to 


06 

10 

436 

Kotnsedt... 


09 

19  to      16 

3  26to  4  60 

56 


08 

12 

438 


06 

18  to      24 


64to      84 

30 
90 

08 
09to  10 
09to      ID 

(gallon,)  33 
(gsllon,)  32 
(nllon,)7a  ^ 
06to  09 
18 
8  90to  3  63 


tSU) 


08  to 

06  to 

82  to 
26  to 
20  to 
24  to 

07  to 
22  to 
24  to 


12to      16 
16to      ft) 


30  to 
10  to 


For  men per  week 

For  women '. ....do.. 


890to  387 


4  84to  6  0$ 
6  65to  7  66 


8  90to  338 
1  45to  1  94 


16 
16 

96to      42 
8  88to  3  84 


5  76to  7  80 
9  60  to  14  40 


888tQ  360 
1  68to  8  16 


lOto      14 
18to      16 

18  to  16 
14  to  18 
16to  80 
88to  32 
14 
12  to  18 
97to  1  33 
2  90tO  3  37 


3  83to  4  60 
400to  548 


1  94 to  849 
1  68to  1  94 


*  Half  a  cent  to  foar>flftha  of  a  sent 

t  Gas  almost  nniveraal,  60  cents  per  1,000  feet 

IBrogana,  elaatlo  aideat 
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LABOB  IN  EUBOPE  AKD  AHKBICA. 


PrUm  of  provMon$y  grocerie$,  and  other  leading  arUeleB  e/  oonenrnpikon^  ^a— CantlQO&d^ 


AiOalML 


Wheat,  vappcf^ne  .., -^ *».,«#«*.,.. per  bbl 
Wbeati  ax  tra  fkmilj.  ..._>.........  ...do, . 

Eye.,,,,,.. -,, .,...,.,„. .do., 

Cenrn-m^  .,.,., „^,.,, ^.. «.,„„„-. do. ^ 

FrB«1i,  TOMifng^ptaoM. ,  „ ..p«r  lb, 

FrHib,  Kap-pJuicei .................. ..do. .; 

Fi«aki» t«sip-«ledki  ..„.»,.*, do.. 

Carnod «.„„,..,..«..*«,.«.« dOL 

TeaU 

For^twrten.. ....,.......,...^. 

Hitid-qaart45im.........«,«,,...,,,,^,.da. 

CatlcU  -,, ..,...,....- do. 

Mutton  ^ 

F{ir«-i|iuirter« ...,......,,...,,., .,.„do. 

l*g - .....do. 

CblOp4,.p..^4„,.,.,..„....„.,„.„..do« 
Pork: 

Fresb  „„.,.„..— „....»*»»,.do, 

CoraedorB&ltod.,,., .......,i»..do. 

Btaotm....-.*..^....., .,*,,„„„.,  ...do. 

BADLikioioloed,.... «.... ..,..do., 

SliDiilawi.....,.,  „ ,.....,...«« .do. 

HnDflBgH ^«.  •,.«.«,.,,,,..,,. ....do. 

Lard  .................... ....•......„, ..do. . 

CodOilif  drj ..do. . 

Bntifir ........•,,,. ,,,  ,........,do. . 

i;li«c«e. .......^«..db.. 

FotatOM,.... ., ^...........-do..; 

HioB.. ^..„ ,..,,,do.. 

BwtM.... .perqi 

Egfi........... .,,.,.p«rdoi.. 

0BOCBB]Xi,VTa 


Tea»  Ootoag  uid  olber  good  Maok , ..  .nor  tb, 

JUo, green  ,......._..,,.^.,,,,.,,....,do. 

HlOtt^Hwted do, 

Good  browa  . ......._..,...,,„,..... .do. 

YisllowC*,,",,.,.,,. -.—..-.-*.,.,,., do. 

Co0'e0  B ...... ^........ .-...,.,do. 

HoUuiea: 

Kf^wOrlaost  ..................... ....do. 

Porto  Eleo .,. do. 

Simp..*. ...•....,., ,.. ,..do. 

Hfia.THCaia.imm  ........................... do.^ 

Btaroh.....,,,, .,..,,.,.......... ........do., 

CiJ*l  -. .- .,..pe'rioft 

DU,  cool... ,,.,....,,.,.,.,.......  ...par  gall, 

tJOHzsTic  wax  QOODfl,  irrc> 

SklrtliLga ; 

B  rtjwu,  4'i  staodarcl  q  tial  Ity .......  per  jd 

Bleocbed,  i^i  Btoitdjud  qoiiUty. .,,...  .do. . 

rSlidetlujii : 

IS  n JWn ,  B  B,  BtaodArd  qtinli  ty  .,..,.»..  .do, , 
B  Iptwibod,  t>  S,  atan  A  fird  q  swlt  J. .......  do. . 

Colton  ^niitil,  gi>od  i^aaUty ......,,,. do.. 

Tkkiu|;a.  good  qoalitj ........do., 

PrliiU. ......do. 

litoua^eliJiti  do  l*ltie»......... _..,,.. .do.. 

&,'it  J  acts,  medium  qiwUtj., .............. do.^. 

Boots,  moa'fl  lieHTy... .......perpolr. 

Four-room^  tanfMQ  eats ..........  pet  mon^ , 

BlJi'iVQiiied  tooeinont*,.......,^, ...,,,. .do.. 


For  men,.... ...«.««, per  weeic 

For  womeii,..^.....,.... ♦,.^do-- 


KiHGtJliny. 


LMd«. 


t7  57 


It  14 
000 
i5t»§to  i  14 
S  »ffto   4  H 


IT 


S4 


loeoto    Gs 


(') 


OS 


3B3 


1971 


Mvicbeater. 


IS  to 


le 

91 

»4 

IS 
If 

le 

is 

li 

teto      IS 

0!»to      19 


l«io 
SO  to 


l«to      SO 


tan 

50d 


14 
94 
l« 

IB 
SO 
S4 

tfi 

Id 

M 

10 
94 

te 
ts 
so 

lO^to      39 

11* 


Ito      06 


veto     (M 


eito     fT 


39 


04 

00 
OS 
10 
3  14  to  4  44 

Id 


oeto 


10  to 
10  to 


19  to      49 

SOto      GO 

33to      4a 

19  to       33 

09tO      n 

as 

1  od 

aioto  3  03 


4  «0to  4  B4 
fi  2ldto  6  TO 


C) 


lfiT4. 


Nowoaatle- 


4eio     IS 

SI 

ss 

OT 
06 
00 

(iCalloii,)  30 

(gnllpa,)  4B 

tiiUldtt  J  fiO 

Od 

ts 

4&I 

48 


m 

10 

18 
94 

so 

14 

04 

54 

334 


500 
7  10 


ISTS. 


NottlligtiAm. 


17  50 

eii 

400 


10 
Sd 

IQ  l»to     sa 

Si 

Sd 

18 

SI  to       S2 

24 

10 
18 
SO 
S4 
IS 
SI 

\^ 

i4tO       34 

i^to     so 

<bEutad,>e5 

00 

(Haiio<?t»J » 


10  lo 


30  to      3d 

IS  to     m 

30 


00 

OT 


00  to 


00 

m 

19 
338tO  3M 


OTto 
Q§tll 


n 

13 


to  to      49 
90to      50 

lOto      36 

s4to     la 
OOto     u 

SI 


S49to  3  03 


3  30 to  <n 

4  81  to  7  S4 


S90to  339 
1  45  to   1  91 


'Gas,  per  1,000 fset,  64  cents. 


t  TMies  niiioli. 


I  WorkiBg-clAoaoo  dq  not  board. 


PBICES  OP  PROVISIONS,  BTCj   M  ENGLAND.  ^STS' 

Frice$  of  provMom,  grocerieif  and  0<A«r  Uadb^  articU$  of  o^nww^giUUm^  #e.~CoDtmaed. 


ArtJcil««» 


iVlMiilt  Qxtiu  fkully  ..__...,.... do. 

Bje...,. „ ....<>..  .do.. 

Cnm-mial, .  __ . . .  _._,,,,,* , ,, , , ...  *do. . 
Be«f: 

Freah,  roctatlBjj ptecM. ,.... .|i*r lb, 

Frub,  ftaujy-plec^fl  ............. do,, 

C(}fxi«Mt->.P, L ..>...>.do-£ 

Teal: 

Fott^q^itiiTten*.....^...^^^^ ,.,d<i.' 

Bitiil-quiiitera  ...>... .  .^  .^.. ....  .da.. 

Callau „ , ...do.. 

Matt  oa  T 

For^-iiaArtier*..... do.. 

l*g ,.,„,..,„. .-,.do.. 

Chops.. .«.«........,.,,..«..,.  ..do. , 

Freth... ...-,. ,„,..„ .do.. 

Camed  orialtod ....do. 

Bftcfln.***......... -♦•....,*-*,.. do-. 

EatiiA, ataakod  .................  do.. 

Shouldc^rs...  I  __,,.. .....do., 

SiiQiiageii..... ...._.. ..,..d0.. 

XiATtl ,-,.,.„ ........do,. 

CoUflftli.  dry. ,,..,, ..do., 

MwliPwI,  piekled  ....,...,*..,...  .do.. 
Bat£*r  .....-.....,,.......-....*.. do.. 

Cbeue... ....do,, 

PoCfttOM  ........... ..^. ,*.... do.. 

:Rlea  .._,...... ...............do.. 

BnftiSB „„.,. per  qt 

Milk............ ...do.. 

B^Ei. per  do2 

T«L  Ooloog  or  other  good  bkak  .per  lb 
CofiTcia : 

Hla«  grFon ...,««..... .do.. 

Hl0,  t^(HWt«d. ...do., 

Sofcu-: 

Goofl  bntfrs...... ........do.. 

TeilowO. ................ ......do., 

CoffbfiB. „,„.di>,. 

Ko]a«ie«£ 

New  Orlewnv ..do.. 

Porto  lUco... ..do.. 

Stmp  ... tto,, 

Boftp.  ooQiiaon ..............flo.. 

St4iPeh... *•.*,...... do., 

C<»d1 p«irUia 

OU,  cool  ............^ .per gall 

DOKXBTIC  DftT  OOOtMi  VTC^ 
Sblrttngp: 

Bnvwix,  m,  ■toodBrd  qunlltT  per  f  d 

Bl^ftcbfid,  4-4,  standard  qDatfty  do. . 
SbwHlri'aii : 

Brwflrn,  3-8^  ntnudArd  quality  . .  .do.. 

Btoacbod,  9-^. fitandar^J  nTifilitj  do.. 
OotioD -ftuT) nd,  med In cu  qWU^ .  . . do . , 
TtcklngSvgDiH]  qoallty  ..«.........do.. 

PtinU  ,.*.., ...............do., 

MoHAaetitio  d«  lalDoa . . ...  do. . 

fiatlnetai,  luediiim  qoalttj  .......  .do. . 

Bootfl,  mcin'a  1h!«tj.  ,.,.,... .  .per  p«Jr 

FoDF.r«omed  leaemeiita  .......pec  mo 

feSix-roomed  t«oeni«iilt. ......... ,  ..do. . 

For  fflecliaiik*,  &«. ......... .ptr  wF«k 

For  wc^Dcn «nployod  in  fiu;toilra. .do. 


Bx^oi^jycf}— CoDtiEiiued. 


lt?t. 


Sboffiflld. 


flOOw  8  Si 
5  Ttio  <]  sa 

It 

m 

18 
18 
14 

1« 
^to      SI 

iOtQ       is 

1« 

]« 

Ifl  to      90 

90  to      SI 

1« 

16 

IS 

OS  to     o< 

m 

S4to      ^ 
14  to      30 

naio   *a4 
03to    m 

08 

oa 

IS 


s@tio 


04 

Mto      0« 

oeto     19 

3  14  to  3  87 
56 


08  to. 
l(tto 


19to  90 

^3  to  00 

Ifito  30 

19  to  GO 

19  to  94 

IfilO  39 
1  90 

9  49  to  3  75 


3  30to  i  39 

0  05 


t  90  to  3  «g 
1  49  to  1  oa 


laill. 


LoodoD.    LlTerpooL   St.  Holenft.    Sntiderland. 


98 

m 


«    to 


34 

90 

(bnsbelj  m 
04 


SO 


m 

IS 

3a 
36 
30 
94 
90 
39 
75 
334 


17  09 

7  at 


fm\ 


((pUoaJ  79 

m 

19 

19 

3  ei 


oe 

15 

95 
31 
»T 
SI 
15 
17 
4H 
3  91 


4  B4 

fits 


340 


10  99 

90 


18 


34 
90 

Si* 

00 


m 


1% 


19 

3  GO 


184 
18 


t1« 


10  01  to 


10  4a 
7  19 
a  40 

9  04 


94 

18 


18 
94 

19 

IT 
19 

tl 
94 
fO 

07 

oa 

31 
« 
01 

19 
01> 
10 
S8 


t9  to     94 


94 

30 


07 
07 

(fpOloQ^l  48 

Ciiill4ngS4 
Oft 
08 
IS 
3  84 
4S 


00  to      U 
19(0      94 

94  to      40 

48  to      B4 

18  to      94 

94  to      64 

10  to      14 

98 

1  00 

9  08 


698 


336 
3  90 


'PerttooA. 


t  Doable  width. 


874 


XABOft  IK  BtmOPB  AKb  IM^UCA. 


Jhrieei  efprovUimu,  grooeHetf  and  other  leading  arHelee  pf  ootmtmpiUmf  ^^Continiied* 


ArttelM. 


181S. 


Cardifr. 


Newport. 


GiMgOW. 


1873. 


1874. 


187S. 


Dimdee. 


Leith. 


PBOTIdOXB. 

Tkmrt 

Wheats  anperflne .  .per  bU 

Wheat,  extra ikinily  ..do. 
Beef: 

Fresh,  roa8tiog*piecea.pr  lb 

Fnssh,  aonp-piecee do. 

Fresh,  rump.«taak8 — do. . 

Corned do.. 

Veal: 

Fore-qoarters do.. 

Uind-qnartert do.. 

CatleU do.. 

Hotton: 

Fore^narter* do.. 

Leg do.. 

Chops do. 

Fork: 

Fresh  .•••■■. ••■««*....do.. 

Corned  or  salted do. 

Bacon do. 

Hams,  smoked do. 

Sboolders do.. 

Sausages do. 

Lard , do. 

Codfish,  dry do 

Batter do. 

Cheese do. 

Potatoes do.. 

Bioe ....do.. 

tfillk perqt. 

Siggs perdoi. 

OBOCKBXBfl^  XTO. 

Tea,  Oolong  or  other  good 

black per  lb. 

Coflee: 

Rio,  green do.. 

Kio^ roasted do.. 

8onr: 

Goodbrown do.. 

Yellow  C ...do. 

CoffeeB do. 

Holasses: 

New  Orleans do.. 

BortoBico do.. 

Simp do., 

Soap,  common per  lb 

Stflroh do.. 

Goal per  ton 

OU,ooal per  gall 

DOMKSnC  DBT  GOODS,  ETC. 

8birtiDs:s: 

Brown,4-4,  standard .  per  yd. 

Bleached,  4.4,  standard,  do. . 
Sheetings: 
.  ■  Brown, 9.8, standard... do.. 

Bleached, 9.8, standard  do.. 
Cot'ion  flannoL  medium... do.. 
Tickings,  good  quality — do. . 

PrinU : do.. 

Monsseline  de  bines do. . 

Satinets,  medium  qoollty.do. . 
Boots,  men's  heavy  . .per  pair. 

flOUU-BBllT. 

Four-roomed  tenement. pr  mo 
SiZ'roomod  teocmehls....do.. 


For  mechanics,  ice.  .per  week. 
For  women  in  uctorfes . .  .do. . 


♦7  47 
795 

fiO 
16 
81 
SO 

18 
19 
84 

18 
19 
80 

18 


•8  47 
8  71 

80 
16 
88 


10 17  to  83 
17 
17 
17 
80 


87 


08 
03to  06 
07to      08 

80 


44to   97 


|083to   86 
14  to   10 


04  to 


48to   98 


08 


40 


•6  48 
780 

84 

16  to  18 
84 
18 

14  to   16 

80to   88 

38 

14  to  16 
18to  80 
80to   84 

16to   80 

14  to  18 
80 

84to  86 
17 
16 

16to  80 
06 
36 
18 
001 
04^ 
08 
34 


60to   78 


SOto   33 
86to   40 


05 
07to   08 


•6  53 

786 

84 
1? 
84 

18 

1^ 
81 
38 

15 
19 
88 

18 
16 
80 
85 
17 
16 
18 
06 
36 
18 


•0  68 


•0  80  to  •OSS 
18 
30 
80 

16 
16 


16 

14 

80to     88 

84to     88 


19to     at 

19to  90 
30 
80 

19 

tt 
S8 

16 
M 
84 

14to      19 


84 

^«o      98 

.      14 


04 


06to      07 

10  to      13 

560 


05 

06to      07 

10  to      13 

400 


05 
06 
67* 

04 
05 


16 
04to  06 
88to      33 

16 

(bush.)  1 83 

04to      07 

18  to      16 

84to      38 


48to      84 


06 
86 
80 

(bosh.)  183 
03 
16 
88 


48to     83 


33to      40 

07to  08 
10 
Od 

06 
06 


387 


06to      00 

10  to     14 

580to  600 


09  to      13 
07to      17 

84to      30 

3Sto      43 

84 

30 

15  to      19 

18  to      81 

84 

3  39  to  4  35 


484 
678to  786 


890to  339 
193 


09to      13 
07to      17 

86to  30 
86to  36 
84 
30 
15 
18 
84 
338 


800 
435 


07to      13 
09to      18 


091 


16 


*84to  88 
11 
80 

133to  193 

367to  484 


60S 
786 


05 

06 

08to      09 

18  to      13 

684 

40 


10 
14 

30 
42 
89 

17 
14 


10  to 


344 


363 
565 


890 


360 
865 


363 
866 


890fto  363   84Sto  990 
193to  818  157 


•Linen. 


PBicis  OF  EfioyifiiOKS,  sxc^  J9  jsmiAmy.  875 

Pri43ea  of  provisionB,  groceriu,  and  other  lefuUng  €arMM  pf  ooneu^pUon,  ^e.— Continoed. 


ArtielM. 


BettMt 


1874. 


LondondeRy. 


1873. 


Portlaw. 


1879.       1874. 


riour:  PHOVIMOHB. 

Wheat,  foperflne perbU. 

Wheat,  extra  Dunily do.. 

Rye do.. 

CorD-meal do.. 

Beef: 

Freeh,  roastinK-pleoee per  lb. 

Freeh,  eoap-pieoes do.. 

Freeh,  roiup^teake do.. 

Corned do.: 

Teal: 

Fore-qQartert do.. 

HiDd*qaarteni do.. 

Catlets do.. 

HatUmt 

•     Fore-qnartOn do.. 

Leg do.. 

Chops do.. 

Fork: 

Fresh do.. 

Corned  or  salted do.. 

BoooQ do.. 

Hams,  smoked do.. 

Shoulders do.. 

Sausages do.. 

Lard do.. 

Codfish,  dry do.. 

Mackerel,  plokled '.do.. 

Butter .do.. 

Cheese do.. 

Potatoes do. 


•5  81  to  16  78 


•8  71 


•7  to 
800 


•6  38 
888 


14  to      15 

14  to      18 

14  to      16 

15 


98 

98 

19  to      18 
19  to      18 

19  to      Id 


4  14 

16 
14 
18 
14 


19  to 
14  to 


19  to      18 

l9to      Ifr 

18 


•OlSto      88 
84 


044 


Hico  . 


..do. 


Benns t per  qt. 

Milk do.. 

Eggs perdos. 

OBOCBKIIS,  ETC. 

Ten.  Oolong  or  other  good  block per  lb. 

Coffee: 

Rio,  green .:..do.. 

Rio.  roasted do.: 

Sugar: 

Good  brown do.. 

Yello«rC do.. 

Coffee  B ^ do.. 

'H  olaases : 

New  Orleans pergfUl. 

Porto  Rioo do.. 

Simp * do.. 

Soap,  common — per  lb 

Staroh do.. 

Coal .per  ton. 

Oil,  ooal per  gall. 


94 

16 

(bushel,)  36 

04 


84 

90 

(bushel.)  40 

04to      08 


94 
80 

OOJ 
05 


80 
001 

04 


16  to      84 


44to      64 


84 


05to      06 


07  . 


07 


07 

09 

435to   605 


09 
5  80  to  790 

•      •  •  38 


DOMXSnC  DBT  GOODS,  KtC 

Shirtings : 

Brown,  4-4,  standard  quality pervd. 

Bleached,  4^,  standard  quality oo.. 

Sheetings : 

Brown,  0-8,  standard  ouallty do.. 

Bleached,  0-8,  standard  quality do.. 

Cotton-flannel,  medium  quality do. . 

Tickings, good  quality do.. 

Prints do.. 

If  oosseline  de  laines do.. 

Satinets,  medium  qu^ty do.. 

Boots,  men's  heavy per  pair. 

BOUSB-BEIIT. 

Four-roomed  tenements per  mo. 

Six-roomed  tenements do.. 


F6r  raeehanios,  fto per  week. 

For  women  employed  in  factories do.. 


06  to 
10  to 


36  to 
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07 

06 
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87 

1  48 

88 

08 
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94to      36 

39to      44 

9  66  to  605 


9  00 to  950 
3  00 to  400 


9  18 


1  93 
949 


9  16  to  3  60 
1  68to  1  99 
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3  41 
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1  46 


•T43 
807 
554 
547 

91 
18 


18 


n 

18 

98 

91 
16 
18 
94 

n 

18 

vt 

07 
08 
99 
19 

88 
08 
00 
08 
95 


98 
35 

07 
08 
08 

» 
88 
78 

•8 

II 

478 


11 
14 

95 
33 
97 

98 
15 
93 
88 
381 


4]« 

587 


3  11 
183 


S7<  tMBom  a  waaan  amd  iwhul 


TdlFCpMB^    Bat «ftkneioaa%akott 3^.64.  per  veek  for  VM^aBi4L€«. 

,  lover  tlwB  ia  tW  dsy—ii. «»  4i:  C<. 

of  lOQ— ><Mdiaarj  price,  4a.  ptr  week  far  tor  gwm.  er  i>— t  !«. 

Goei  noas  Rsi  for  BMeb    A  iiBiiiiitiMi  — all  heae  My  he  ha*  iir  fc  m 

~  iiCIDod.    WertM^Ma  b«j thebeit.—dtheyca  ejfcpj  it. 

U-IoUlM 

flrTwl,9li.;beitflIct,6i.    LecofBBaa^ 
7H;  <v  iMliae»^  ^  ^i^     Tc%  TCff7  good,  aiL  4&  to 
Goodvyie  Micv,  4&;bett,4^;bfOTm.34.fo  34^    Floor.  ^  to  ik  U. 
7dL  to  ML    Choen,  ML  to  tUL    Drjr  goodft,  lov.    Beat  of 
laaMthcr  poitoftkecitrmsooieaL  M,  U.6^aad  4iLfiir 


la  sMthcr  Mit  of  tke  Off  iCBto  oieak.  M 
bd^  tUftAj  AmencuM,  vbaek  io  rcrf  good. 
mmtpoot.    Goodtca^tLU.;  bett,& 


sttheHflMprieeL    Goodtca^tLU.; 
Halifax^— Foar  laoaM  ia  appv  part  of  hoaae,  fiom  £9  to  £9 


bafUbj-CroMlcyiytfronMaBO  oa  a  floor,  larger  froatagc^  at  10 
aadpoofcr  at  lover  ratcob 
Ihubkmdl— Beat  of  boam^  ftvo  or  iiz  looaM,  for  ckrka,  £19  to  £90 1 
ScymsKBAiL— BcBtoftineetoftarioaaMraTmge4A.pcr  vcdc    Soaeiueel 
ia  a  good  rtieet  lent  iw  tlm  miii  1    Widuathe  valkoftlieold  tovnioBrtofiTci 
ndading  taze%  4t.  to  4ft.  6d.     Price  of  fuiMJomameh  tlicwair  aoia  etfcerv 
tavML    Aboot  10d.toU.ftrtliebertbecf;  6d.tol(U.iBrTeff3rgood:4nnteeood»t8& 
ToallOd.b3rtbaleg;  ISdL  te  catleta,  aad  mack  leae  far  the  poorer  ] ' 


MrrtMOunEUK  Price  of  boafd,  for  vorkBen,  10m  Cv  voricvomeo.  Til  per  vaek. 
CCMUC  (FhiBi  Mr.  DeiliT'e  aotea.)  Prices  in  a  pfOTioioa  store :  Beef  aad  wmvUML.  lOi. 
taUperpoaad;  pock  aad  baeoa,  9ld.;  corned  beef;9d.;  onoked  faaiBB,  lud.  to  U^  eah- 

LOinXKX  WBOLESAJLR  TRICES  DT  1872. 

From  the  monthly  statement  of  the  wholesale  prices  of  the  foIIoiriDs 
articles  iq^the  London  markets  during  each  month  of  the  year  1S72,  the 
IbUoiring  aTerage,  expressed  in  Unit^  States  OHn,  has  been  computed, 
and  the  average  pro-rata  price  stated  x^er  ponnd : 

Pwrwt.  P^Ol 

Fork:  HanH^aoioked fi6  s3i0tX7 

Laid - 17  03  15.« 

Butter ^ »  «4  tfL  1 

Cbeew 15^  14.3 

Biee 3  29  a.5> 

OoAe^  Jamaica  middliag 2S  »4  S 

8ocar, good  Urown... •.....•.. .....................................  8  77  7.9 

Jfobmce,  Wert  Indict 3  03  2.7 


PBIOBS  01^  BBY  GOODS  IN  ElfGLAtt[>. 
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The  following  statementf  forwarded  by  Mr.  CSonsnl  Horan,  gives  the 
retail  prices  of  cotton  and  other  goods  in  Sunderland: 


Siaiemeni  shawifig  ihe  a\ 
landf 


m  retail  pHee$  of  the  following  articlet  of  dry  goodi  in  Sunder^ 
hy  MmtT9,  Sheraton,  draper;  in  November,  1874. 


Articles. 


Prioe. 


Artinles. 


FriM. 


Gra: 

Mnoh 

33-inch. 

ae-lnoh 

40.inoh 

WliSteshirtingv: 

Pine  make,  36-inch . , 

Stoat  make,  36-inch, 
White  flannels: 

LaneaBbire 

Saxony,  finer 

Ptocyflannelg; 

Unions 

AUwool 

Gmyaheetings: 

TO-inoh 


OnKf. 
6to    9 

7  toll 

8  to  14 
10  to  16 

10  to  90 

13  toS9 

SB  to  48 
38  to  48 

14  to  30 
36  to  66 

S4  to40 


Gray  sheetinga-Oontinned. 

So-inoh 

Doable  varp,  80-inoh 

White  sheetings: 

7«.inch 

BO-lnsh. 

Doable  warp,  OO-inoh 

Ticks: 

Cotton,  87  to  33  inch 

Union,  38-inoh 

Linen: 

White  or  brown,  39-inch 

Prints: 

30to33inoh 

Satin  d^oths,  French  11  vnas,  and  varions 
other  dress-materiala 


Oenti. 
33  to  34 
40  to  54 

44  to  60 

54  to  66 
60  to  84 

18  to  94. 
80  to  30 

30  to  96 

9  to  16 

90  to  48 


WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  GEAIK. 

TahU  shewing  the  average  price  of  wheat  per  imperial  quarter*  in  England  and  Wales  for  ihe 
last  week  of  each  month  during  ten, years,  from  1863  to  1672,  inclusive,  the  pound  sterling 
being  oon^lmted  at  %iM. 


Month. 

1863. 

186^. 

1865. 

1866. 

1867. 

186& 

1869. 

1870. 

1871. 

1871L 

tTanaary  .••■■•■•■ 

•11  50 
11  87 

10  97 

11  05 
11  S3 
11  83 
11  11 
11  07 
10  58 

963 
9  74 
978 

19  84 
9  80 
9  65 
9  47 
9  53 
968 
10  64 
1U96 
990 
937 
9  35 
9  15 

19  31 
933 
987 
953 

10  10 
908 

10  30 

10  97 
9  88 

10  94 

11  33 
11  35 

•11  01 
10  99 
10  86 

10  99 

11  45 
19  34 
18  58 
13  30 
13  44 
13  70 

13  91 

14  53 

•15  04 
14  49 

14  74 

15  88 

15  79 
8  43 
863 

16  11 

15  50 

17  04 

16  55 
16  39 

•17  50 
17  74 
17  63 
17  88 
17  48 
16  31 
15  18 
13  77 
13  96 
13  80 
13  34 
13  84 

•18  44 
It  09 
1183 
10  99 

10  93 

11  69 
18  93 
13  10 
13  SI 
11  17 
11  01 
10  50 

•10  38 
983 
10  86 
10  90 
10  97 
13  30 
18  76 
13  40 
10  07 
1173 
18  80 
18  64 

•18  70 
13  00 

13  35 

14  41 
14  49 
14  49 
14  03 
13  87 
13  85 
13  69 
13  51 
10  97 

•13  51 
13  49 

Fobraary ......... 

March  ...T«*TrT-..r 

13  10 

April 

13  18 

^y.;:r.;.r..ir.. 

13  97 

Jane...... 

14  31 

Joly 

14  89 

Angost 

14  30 

Oetober  

14  81 

NoT«mber 

DecMnber 

ATBrage  for  each 
▼ear 

10  77 

979 

10  13 

13  17 

14  46 

15  33 

1165 

11  38 

13  53 

18  84 

ATtrage  for  each 
year  per  bosheLt.. 

134 

131 

197 

158 

1  81 

191 

146 

143 

169 

173 

*  The  imperial  quarter  (=  8  imperial  bnshels  of  British  standard)  contains  17,7451  cnbic  inches,  and  ii 
equivalent  to  8i  standard  bashels  of  the  United  States. 

t  The  imperial  bashel  is  about  3  per  cent  larger  than  the  standard  bushel  of  the  United  Statics  tha 
former  containing  3,81&19  cubic  inches  and  the  latter  3,150.43. 

The  average  price  of  grain  per  quarter  (imperial  measnre)  in  England 
and  Wales  for  the  three  months  ended  Christmas,  1872|  was  as  follows : 
Wheat,  $13.85;  barley,  $10.20;  oats,  $3.52. 
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XABOB  IN  £U£OP£  AND  AMERICA. 


-VfHOI^BSALE  PBI0S8  OF  OBAIN. 


StaUmeHt  eKowing  the  average  price  ef  grain  per  imperial  quarter  in  England  and  WaXm 
dwing  thirtg-five  yean,  from  1840  to  1874,  incZiMive. 

Period. 

Wbeiit. 

B«rl<v. 

Bye. 

Fertod. 

Wlieat. 

Barley. 

Bye. 

184a-;44,(flv©yoa»).. 
l»45-*49,  (Are  yews).. 
lS30-*54,(llToyew*).. 
1855-'S0,(flTeyean).. 

•13  86 
19  96 

870 
13  84 
MTO 
13  98 
13  30 
10  74 

064 
10  04 
1108 

r66 
896 
696 
886 
878 
866 
8  49 
8  14 
7  18 
7  14 
808 

•8  99 

8  10 
760 
930 
870 
858 
.  879 
778 
730 

\yn 

•15  48 
15  30 
1156 
11  96 
13  60 

13  68 

14  08 
13  38 

13  90 

•0  64 
10  39 
046 
830 
868 
696 
970 
10  78 

1868 

1869 *.*.... 

1870 

.•••••••. 

1871 

1^1  ,    ,  .    ..■.  • 

1872 

1864 

1873 

1j863 

1874 

]jB94 

Average  for  35  yrs. 

* 

IMS 

0  14 

■ 

SS:.:::..;:.:...::;. 

The  general  average  of  the  price  of  wheats  barley,  aud  oats,  in 
England  and  Wales  tor  the  years  1868, 1869,  and  1870,  were:  Wheat, 
per  quarter,  $12.70;  barley,  $9.36;  oats,  $6.15. 

FBIO^S  OP  MEAT  AND  OTfiEB  PBOVISIONS.     * 
Fricee  of  hetf  and  mutton  in  Great  Britain  in  thefollomng  months  of  1872. 


Karketa. 


Jaanary. 


ApriL 


July. 


October. 


Aveir- 


London: 

Beef. per  8  poands. 

.     Vatton do... 

Neweastle : 

Beef per  14  poands.. 

Hatton per  pound.. 

Sdinbnr^h : 

BeofT per  14  pounds. . 

Matton per  pound.. 


•1  91  to  fl  41 
1  45  to    1  69 


9  93  to   9  49 
18  to       91 


990  to    954 
18  to       91 


•1  95  to  51  33 
1  91  to    1  33 


9  17  to    9  99 
91  to       94 


9  17  to    9  99 
90  to       3i 


II  37  to  ft  53 
1  33  to    1  6» 


9  17  to    9  60 
16  to        91 


9  17  to    9  66 
17  to       SO 


•I  90  to  |1  41 
1  45  to    1  61 


9  35  to    9  49 
17  to        1» 


9  99  to    9  48 
16  to        n 


1138 
1  47 


933 
19- 


9  48 
19 


Tnhle  showing  the  average  price  of  wheat,  meat,  and  potatoes  in  each  quarter  of  the  Jive  gears 

ending  December  81,  ld74. 


Qparter  ending— 


Marcli  surra.... 
Juno  30,  ie7n_„„ 

Biioemliur  3t.  IBTO 
March  31, 1S7I  ,,.- 

funn  m.  IrftL*..,, 
Fpt^tnbcr  'JiO,  1871 
I)o(k>m1»i^r  :n,  1371. 
March3t.  IcTa.... 
JutmSO,  lg7*i  ..... 
fioptembcf  JO,  1619 
DccH'mbpr  U,  1879, 
Mj»tt:]i  :iUd73  .... 

Jouc^nO.  187a 

Bcpti^[nbi:t^SO,  1813 
DecAtiilKir  11, 1(^3 
March  :u,  1874  . ... 
J«nft:WJ«74  .„„ 
Bf}pt4}m1i«r  30, 1§T4 
])i»o«uibef  M,  1874. 


!l 

it  * 


Ptr  o'Htr 

m  U 

10  T2 

19  m 

19  M 
14  3t 
13  66 
13  iJO 
13  98 

13  GO 

14  14 
13  74 

13  40 
lit  54 
U  72 

11  06 

14  ^9 
II  60 
13  30 
10  64 


13  15 


Mpflt  at  the  Met- 
mpfilitao  Meat 
Miii'kfit. 


BeeC 


Mutton. 


fVri*. 

P^lt. 

to  11.5 

60  1^5 

U.9J 

la.  75 

la 

3:1.  €5 

1175 

i:tflj 

ia.75 

13 

n 

H 

13.5 

15 

13 

13.S 

lit  SO 

II.S5 

l%15 

1*75 

13.35 

15.50 

13.50 

11.  GO 

13.5a 

15.  S5 

11.  75 

16.i;E5 

M,3 

1Sl75 

las 

11,35 

l-t.5 

13.75 

13 

13.  £5 

1J.95 

13 

13 

1SL50 

11.01 
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PRICES  -bF  PHO^ISK>lte  IN  THIs  t!NITBl)-iaNGDOM.         ^1§ 

WhelcBale  prieeB  of  Kheai,  hetf,  and  mutUmf  in  London  and  JAmdUvferj/^  ea^  monili  in 

ih9  year  1874. 


Date. 


Wheat 


Beef. 


Mnt- 


Date. 


iTheat 


Beef. 


111 


Mnt. 
ton. 


JaDoaryl. 
FebHiory  1 
March  1.. 
Aiwill... 

Idayl 

Jaoe  I 

Julyl 


•14  80 
15  90 
14  76 
14  46 
14  90 
14  80 
14  56 


|l  08 
1  03 

90 
100 
1  04 

96 
1  04 


•194 
1  06 
1  03 
104 
1  04 
1  13 
1  00 


AnffQftl 

Septembecl 

October  1 

Koremberl 

December  1 

Average  of  year. 


•14  33 
11  94 

11  06 
10  50 
10  78 


•l  10 
1  04 
1  18 
1  06 
1  00 


•1  10 
1  09 
1  10 
100 
1  08 


13  51 


1  04 


1  07 


PRICB  OF  BUTCHEB8'  MEAT. 

Average  yearly  price  of  hutchera^  meat,  (per  stone  of  eight  pounds,  sinking  offal,)  distinguishing 
the  various  kinds  as  sold  in  the  Metropolitan  CaUle  Market,  in  each  of  the  years  I86d,  1869, 
and  1870. 


Kind  of  meat 

Average  for  the  yeara— 

Kind  of  meat 

Average  for  the  yeara— 

186a 

1869. 

1870. 

186a 

186D. 

IHtO.' 

BeanU: 
1 u  ferior ................ 

105 
180 

1  10 

•0  83 

98) 

1  1? 

130 

99 
llli 

isni 

•0  86 
105 
1  19 
1  88 

84 
101| 

1911 

Sheep-Continned. 
Fourth  doss,  Sonth- 
downs 

•1901 
149 

IS? 

•138 
145 

1  13 
lS3i 

103 

Second  claae 

•134* 
1  if 

Third  class,  large  prime 

Foorth  daaa,  Scots 

Sbi'ep : 

Lambe 

Calves: 
CoAr%e 

I  01 

Interior 

Small  nrlme. ........ 

1  30 

S<*cond  class 

I/arge  nogs  ........... 

Third  class,  long  coarse 

wool 

1  16 

Smifllneat  porkers  ... 

1361 

COKTBACT  PBIOE  OP  PROVISIONS  FUBNISHED  THE  ABMT  AND  NAVY. 

The  following  tables  show  the  contract  price  at  which  bread,  meat| 
and  the  other  principal  articles  of  provisions  were  furnished  to  the  troops 
ill  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  also  for  the  use  of  the  Boyal  Navy 
during  the  years  1868, 1869,  and  1870,  and  indicate  to  some  extent  the 
l>rices  of  food  in  the  Kingdom : 


Contract  price  of  Iread,  meat,  and  rations  supplied  to  the  troops  in  each  district 
Britain  for  the  first  and  second  half-year  of  1870. 

(/Greol 

Districts. 

Bread,   i»r!ce   per 
4*poaud  loaf. 

Heat,    price    per 
pound. 

Coat  of  ration  of  1 
ponndofhreadajid 
Iponndofmeat 

First 
half-year. 

Second 
half-year. 

First 
half-year. 

Second 
halfTear. 

First 
hal^year. 

Sooocd 
hfOf.year. 

X/mdon 

0 

18.33 

11.96 

13.48 

13.76 

13.03 

11.9 

14.16 

11.73 

15^16 

13.68 

11.86 

13.78 

13.06 

(knU. 
13.03 
13.6 
13.64 
18.4 
11.94 
13.06 
13.3 
13.43 
13.10 
13.33 
13.33 
13.13 

CmCt. 
It.  68 
11.8 
13.83 
13.40 
11.46 
13.44 
11.34 
13.16 
11.93 
11.53 
13.33 
11.8 

13lOS 

Aldershot 

11.86 

CliaDnel  lalanda 

10.7 

ia76 

10.8 

11.84 

10.1 

1L58 

11.68 

10.6 

U.16 

laoo 

10.38 
10.  n 

0.44 
11.50 

O.Stf 
10.64 

ia6 

10.  W 
ia86 
10.7 

13.84 

Korthem 

11.83 

Eaatrm 

11.30 

SotitlieniitAm 

18166 

Wooiirich 

11.44 

Chatham 

19L49 

Rofith WMitivn ..  ...... .........T.. ...... 

1L96 

Weetern  

1L96 

South  Walea 

11.96 

North  Britain . ....r.- 

1L8 

Average...... 

10.08 

10.61 

13.80 

13.51 

12.06 

12.01 

B80 


LABOR  IN  EUROPE  AVD  AMEEIGA. 


Average  priem  pMfw  arm§  pwrvegen^  Horm  in  England  in  the  yean  1868, 1869,  and  1870. 


ArtldM. 


1868. 


1860. 


1870. 


Arentge  of  3 
years. 


Toft per  poimd. 

Sqgar,  crashed  wet  lamps percwt. 

Borley .  best  Sootoh 4 do — 

Kioe,  oleAoed  Patna do — 

linseed  mesl do... 

Sdapk  hard,  yellow do... 

Porter,  imperial  pints,  per  dozen,  8  to  gallon ^,. 

Ale,  imperial  pints,  8  to  gallon 

Fowls each. 

Milk per  gallon. 

Potatoes ^ percwt. 

Vegetables,  mixed perponnd. 

Sg^ per  dosen. 


•0  47 
9  071 
4  90 
4  IS 
4  48 
796 

m 

04| 
53 

«i 
156 
03 
98 


10  50.8 
10  21 
438 

4  31 

5  47 
780 

79 
78 
53i 
93 
1  54 
03 
S3 


10  43.1 
9  78 
4  37 
4  IS 
4  91 
7  33 

77 

86 

53 

S3 
1  53 

OS 

89 


Contract  nrioe$  qf  bread  (per  i-pound  loqf)  anoplied  to  the  troops  in  each  county  of  Ireland 
in  each  half  of  the  years  qf  1868, 1869,  and  1870. 


County  or  station. 


MaySL 


1868,  half-year 


Novem- 
ber 30. 


M«y3L  ^- 


I860,  half-year 
to— 


1870,  half-year 
to— 


May3L  ^r^S; 


borSO. 


Antrim 

Armagh 

Bnttevant 

Cariow 

Garan  

Chire 

Cork,  except  Fermoy  and  BnttsTaot 

Fermoy 

Down I 

Fermanai^ %, 

Oalway 

Kerry , 

JUldare,  except  Corragh  and  Newbridge. 

Kilkenny 

Kings  County 

Ximerick , 

Londonderry 

Lonirfbrd , 

Lontn , 

Mayo 

Mooagban 

81igo. 


.^perary  .. 
Wttterford.. 
Westmeath . 
Wexford.... 


ATerage. 


Kildare,  Corragh  of. . .  .floor  per  sack  of  990  pounds. 
Dublin flour  per  sack  of  880  pounds 


Cents. 
14 
16 

14.5 
1Sl5 
ia98 
18.5 
14.98 
14.5 
16.98 
17.8 
15.96 
16.4 
18 
14 
17 

14.78 
15.56 
17 
15.4 
18 
19 
17.5 
17.5 
1Sl8 
17 
19.5 


16.58 


Cents. 
13.8 
15 

13.38 
14.8 
15.5 
17.7 
12.98 
14.2 
15l46 
15.5 

,17 
IC 
17.7 
13.5 
16.8 
]a96 
14.8 
15.4 
14.74 
15.5 

1? 

17.5 

15.4 

15.5 

15.4 

19 


Cents. 
11.9 
13.5 
11.36 
13.5 
14.48 
13.74 
10.96 
11.4 
11 

13.5 
13.5 
13 
15 
13 
13 

11.4 
13 
13.4 
11.9 
18 
14 

13     . 
13.4 
IS 
18.8 
17 


Cente. 
9.88 
10 

las 

11.8 

13 

12.5 

a5 
ia4 

9.98 
11.8 
12 
11 
13 
10 
13 
10.3 
11.8 
11.5 
10.3 
10.4 
11 
10 
11.4 
10.4 
10.9 
11.4 


Cents. 
10.3 
10 
ia78 


13.48 
13 
10 
10.9 
9.46 
11.3 
11.5 
11.6 


II 
13 

10.66 
19.5 
11.5 
10.4 
9 
13 
10.5 
11.9 
11.4 
11.43 
13 


15.44 


13.84 


11.01 


11.18 


113  34 
13  06 


•13  06 
11  94 


|9  43 
9  33 


$8  96 
798 


$8  70 
828 


Cente. 
0.44 
&5 
9.74 


10.75 
10 

as 

9 

3.94 
10  5 
10.8 
10 
IS 

a  98 

10.46 
9.4ij 

11.8 

11 
9.8 
9 

11 

11.5 
9.8 
9.S 
9.8 

ia4 


10.83 


$7  SO 
738 
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Coniract-jprioea  offlresh  meat  tuppUed  to  ike  troop$  in  eaeh  eoira^r  of  Ireland  in  eack  of  the 
kaV-years  of  1868, 1869,  and  1870. 


Coimtiei. 


Hay  31. 


Antrim 

Armagh 

Bmtevant 

Corlow 

CavMi : 

Clare 

Cork,  except  Fennoy  and  Batterant 

Down 

Dnblin 

Fermanagh 

Fermoy 

Golway 

Kerry 

Kildare,  except  Cnrragh  and  Newbridge 

Kildare,  Cnrragh  of 

Kilkenny 

Kings  Coonty 

Limerick 

Londonderry 

Longford 

Louth 

Mayo 

Monaghan.4 

Slgo 

Tipperary 

Waterford 

TVeetmeath 

Wexford 

Average 


1868,  half-year 
to— 


Ctntt. 

9.5 
10 

1L86 
11.5 
13 

9.09 
12.5 

9 
11.46 

9.5 
11 
10 
13.5 
16 
19.9 

7.48 

&96 

H.98 
10.4 
11 

9.99 

&5 
14 

13.5 
1U.84 

&8 
10 
13 


10.91 


Novem- 
ber 30. 


0 

9 

10.74 
19 

10. 

10.5 

10.93 

9 
11.56 

9.5 

9l94 

8 

9.5 
13 
13.36 

9.38 

a4 

7.7 
11 
9.5 

a88 

7.88 

14 

11 

10, 
&5 
9.5 

U.5 


10.36 


1869,  half-year 
to— 


May  31. 


C«nU. 
ia36 

9 

9.92 
11.5 
15 

9.5 
10.4 
11 

11.38 
10 

9.5 

9 
10 

11.8 
1L8 

9.5 

a  44 

as 

11 

11.5 

ia98 

9.5 
11.5 
13 
11 

9 

a98 
11 


ia56 


Novem- 
ber 30. 


Omtt, 

.9.3 
a5 
9.5 

11.94 

1-1 
9 

10.34 

10 

11.4 

10 
9.46 
a5 

a5 

11.94 
11.6 

a93 
ia3 

7.76 
11 

9.5 

9.4 

7.34 
10.5 
13.4 
11 

8 

9 
10 


9.95 


1870,  half-year 


May  31. 


Oentt. 
1L56 
9.5 

a88 


13 

las 
a96 

10.46 

11.75 

10 

11.38 
9.5 
9.5 


11.75 

10.5 

11 

a96 
11 
10.5 

9.76 
10 

9.5 
13.5 
10 

9 

a5 

10 


ia38 


Novem- 
ber 30. 


Om(f. 

ia5 
11 

a  44 


IS 
8 

9.8 
9.5 

11.43 
9.5 
9.34 

10 
9 

13.5 

11.74 
9.44 
9.5 
7.7 

11 
9.5 
9.34 

11.94 
9 

1.x  5 

a5 

8 
8 
9.5 


a  34 


^ 


Omtti 

iao3 

9.5 

a89 

11.73 
14 

9.57 
ia47 

a83 
11.5 

a  75 
laio 
a  17 

10 

laes 

U.91 

as 

a  43 
ass 
ia9 
lass 

10.31 

a  18 

11. 4S 

ia65 
lass 
a55 
a  16 
m66 


lasT 


Average  prices  at  which  the  principal  articles  of  provisions  teert  purch4ued  or  mannfaotured 
at  home  for  the  use  cf  the  royal  navy  in  the  respecUve  years  ended  March  31, 1868, 1869, 
and  1870. 


Articlea. 


1868. 


1869. 


1870. 


Aver- 
age. 


Bread per  100  pounds. 

Biscuit do 

Sngar do 

Tea do 

Jtalsins do 

Fresh  beef do 

Vegetablea do 

Salt  pork do 

Rice do 


Preserved  boiled  .beef do..-.. 

l*reserved  potatoes do 

Floar do 

Wheat  for  conversion do 

Oats  for  conversion do 

Oat-meal do 

Cocoa do 

Vepper,  raw do 

Fresh  beef,  for  caring  and  preserving do 

Salt  beef.. 7. do 

Salt,  white,  for  curing  beef  and  snet do 

LinMorkmonJnice do 

Vinegar do 

Split  pease do 

per  100  qnarts. 


Split 
Milk 


|4  00 
453 
560 

38  88 
733 

II  58 
1  14 

13  48 
496 

91  00 
843 
4  73 
363 

3  58 

4  53 

13  16 
7  16 

18  56 

14  84 
46 

63  64 
13  56 
86  54 
90  13 


13  80 

4  14 

5  84 
40  04 

540 

10  83 

1  90 

14  40 
496 

SI  60 

896 

459 

3  18 

364 

454 

13  33 

764 

13  76 

16  78 

46 

49  34 

13  76 

94  63 

16  58 


$3  06 
338 
596 

34  88 
6  70 

11  18 
134 

14  94 
336 

13  08 
766 
380 
834 
824 
4  14 

18  06 
836 

13  76 

.15  06 

50 

46  48 

13  56 

90  84 


13  6t 

398 

580 
37  77 

644 
11  17 

1  19 

14  ST 
443 

18  53 
835 
4  15 
305 
349 
440 

13  48 
769 

13  03 

15  56 
47 

58  79 
IS  63 
84  00 
18  38 
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INCBEASB  IN  THE  COST  OF  LIVING 

In  the  following  paper  Mr.  Jones,  United  States  consal  at  Newcastle- 
on-Xyne,  pFesents  his  views  in  regard  to  the  advance  in  the  cost  of 
provisions  in  1872 : 

The  coBt  of  living  has  advanoed  between  30  and  40  per  cent/  this  year.  The  priee 
of  ooal  te  nearly  double  what  it  coald  be  purchased  for  on  the  let  of  Jannary  Uat; 
flonr  has  risen  from  50  cents  to  60  oents  per  100  pounds ;  butebers'  meat  is  2  to  4  eenta 
higher:  and  now  that  the  potato-crop  nas  failed,  not  alone  in  Ireland,  but  fi^eoerally 
tbronghont  the  United  Kingdom,  we  are  certain  to  experience  a  serious  adVance  in 
what  we  mfght  term  the  great  staple  of  the  laboring  classes. 

The  employers  of  labor  in  England  reason  about  as  follows : 

"  Let  us  obtain  the  necessaries  of  life  for  our  worlsmen  as  cheaply  as  possible,  so  a^ 
to  enable  them  to  render  us  their  services  at  a  low  wa^j^e ;  this,  together  with  our  cheap 
money,  and  natural  advantages  in  mineral  resources,  in  the  close  proximity  of  coal  and 
iron,  as  well  as  by  our  favorable  geographical  position  for  the  international  market, 
will  enable  us  to  undersell  all  others  and  confine  competition  to  our  own  land." 

I  believe  it  to  be  a  well-established  tenet  in  political  economy,  that  in  proportion  to 
the  increase  of  population  the  price  of  animal  food  will  advance  in  this  country.  It 
is  true  that  this  principle  may  occasionally  be  overruled  by  shipments  of  live  stock  from 
the  continent,  yet  I  apprehend  that  this  can  bring  about  no  serious  exception  to 
the  rule,  for  upon  the  first  appearance  of  the  rinderpest,  the  cattle-plague,  or  kindred 
diseases,  upon  the  plains  of  Yorkshire  or  amon^  the  hills  of  Carnarvon,  the  import** 
tion  of  cattle  will  be  stopped  bv  order  of  the  privy  council ;  therefore,  it  is  fair  to  an- 
ticipate that  a  trafBc  attended  by  so  many  difficulties,  risks,  and  uncertainties  will 
never  attain  the  magnitude  necessary  to  nullify  the  principle  laid  down.  The  fanners 
of  this  country  must  be  induced  to  abandon  wheat-growing  and  turn  their  mind  and 
attention  to  stock-raising,  else  matters  will  soon  become  serious. 

Employers  of  labor  are  not  unmindful  of  the  situation.  Herculean  efforts  have  been 
and  are  still  being  made  to  induce  th<)  working-classes  to  adopt  the  Australian  meat  as 
1^  general  article  of  diet.  Capitalists  have  formed  limited-liability  companies  for  the 
development  of  this  trade. . 

It  is  permitted  to  go  abroad  that  Australian  beef  and  mutton  are  to  be  found  upon 
the  tables  of  the  aristocracy  of  the  country. 

At  a  public  meeting  held  in  the  adjoining  borough  of  Gateshead,  a  few  months  ago, 
for  the  agitation  of  the  meat  question,  the  mayor  of  Newcastle  asserted  by  authority 
tbat  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  in  this  district  used  this  class  of  food  twice  a  week, 
•and  preferred  it  to  the  meat  procured  from  his  regular  butcher. 

This  policy  will  certainly  contribute  to  wipe  away  the  natural  prejudices  of  the 
masses  against  meat  killed,  cooked,  and  canned  by  unknown  hands  15,000  miles  away. 

COST  OF  CLOTHING. 

In  the  foregoing  tables  the  cost  of  provisions  and  of  bonse-rent  per 
xi'eek  has  been  given,  also  the  price  of  various  articles  of  dry  goods  and 
of  boots,  thns  famishing  some  data  for  a  computation  of  the  cost  of 
living  in  the  United  Kingdom  as  compared  with  the  United  States. 
"While  the  prices  of  the  principal  articles  of  subsistence  are  on  the  whole 
as  high  in  the  former  as  in  the  latter  country,  the  rental  of  rooms  and 
the  price  of  clothing  are  only  about  one-half  as  much  as  in  the  United 
States.  From  a  careful  computation  made  in  London,  it  is  believed  that 
clothing  can  be  purchased  there  at  60  per  cent,  of  the  gold  and  56  per 
cent,  of  the  currency  prices  in  New  York.  From  a  tailor  in  High  Hol- 
boru,  who  makes  more  clothing  for  citizens  of  the  United  States  than 
any  other  in  London,  the  following  prices  were  obtained : 

Good  business  suits,  made  to  order,  of  good  and  fashionable  material, 
cost  from  bSs.  to  C0«. ;  the  lowest  price  of  similar  quality  in  New  York, 
ready  made,  being  $28  to  $30.  Suits  of  fine  blue  cloth,  S2s.  (k?.,  ($19.d0,) 
which  it  is  believed  could  not  be  obtained  anywhere  in  the  United  States 
for  $40.  Fine  black  cloth  dress- vests,  10«. ;  dress-trousers  of  best  black 
doeskin,  30«.;  frock-coats  of  the  best  black  cloth  that  could  be  purchased 
in  London,  silk  lined,  80«.,  ($19.36 ;)  overcoats  from  508.  to  60«.,  the  lat- 
ter of  good  beaver-cloth,  .with  silk- velvet  collar. 
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Beady-made  clothing  is  sold  at  lower  rates.  Oood-looking  trousers 
were  seen  at  various  clothiugstores  with  the  prices  of  lU.  6d  and  l28.ficU 
affixed.  Laboring  men  are  not  only  «ble  to  purchase  their  clothing 
at  about  one-half  the  rates  paid  in  the  United  States,  but  are  in  the 
habit  of  wearing  at  their  work  fustian  or  corduroy  suits,  which  are  not 
only  cheaper  in  price  but  of  great  durability ;  so  that  an  English  work- 
man's clothing  costs  but  about  one-third  the  price  paid  by  his  brother 
workman  in  the  United  States.  It  is  difficult  to  present  the  prices  of 
the  cheaper  articles  of  clothing  in  such  a  manner  as  to  enable  an 
intelligent  opinion  to  he  formed  of  their  cost  as  compared  with  similar 
articles  in  this  country ;  but  the  prices  paid  for  cloth  and  clothing  for 
the  army  and  for  the  hospitals,  as  shown  in  the  following  statement, 
indicate  the  lowest  rate  at  which  woolens  can  be  obtained  in  England. 

PBIGES  OF  ABMT  OLOTH  AND  OLOTBGD^a. 

The  prices  paid  for  cloth  and  for  some  of  the  articles  of  clothing  pur- 
chased for  the  British  army,  also  for  one  of  the  hospitals,  as  given  ia 
the  following  tables,  afford  some  indication  of  the  cost  of  clothing  ia 
England  suitable  for  the  working-classes : 

Prioei  piUdfor  army  clolh  and  clothing  fir  Ike  BriHsh  army  in  the  years  1868, 1869,  and  1870^ 


ArtkVi. 


Clttth  for  iDfantrf : 
B^r;{«ADtA'  erJirlat.  * , » . , 

PrlTatoa'  grmy  ^.^^ ..  ^ . 
Cloth  fcrr  rife; 

ffcrgtHntB^  tnnlc 

FriTatdS'  ttmic  .**,—, 
Pri:Tii.t«i'  troawri ..... 
TddIc  uif]  o^^cmll.  Xch  t 


Pu  jard. 


leoa  iBem  imik 


1  m 

a  Oil 

1  15 

I  m 

II  50 


n  ie  ft  87 

1  GO 

1  n 

1  §1 
9  46 

1  m 

S0I 


I  m 

%^i 

1  4S 

%n 

tii 

9  06 

1  eg 

3^ 

9  44 

ArttoZei. 


Tunic  mscl  overall  No. 5..,. 

Taok and  cueraH No. 3 

Tartati  for  kilt  *„*,..,.,„, 
Tart  AD  for  lrci<Daeni . . ..,  ,^  ^. 
CftTalr^^  vlfjAk  olotli : 

^rgeaulB'  blno  (ithilII , 

Ca val  r;^'  cloak  cioi  h  ,..<.«« . 

Pri'(^at«4'  bine  tunic ...,.,... . 

labtntTj  rc^olatloa  boota,  per 


Per  yard. 


iwrn  \w»,  lEm 


13 


|a  18 
m 

80 


fi  50|   9  50 
9  89     9  SOI 


9^1 
9  39 


9  57 


9  19 
9  19 


S  3$ 


It  B8 

1  e?i 

7fl 
7« 

9  M 
1  £5 

I  m 
a  10 

940| 


Prioupaidfwr  army  dothing  in  each  of  ike  yeare  1868, 1869,  and  1870. 


Aitiolet. 


166& 


I 


1800. 


ism 


Staff-aeigeaiita'  tonio — 
StmifMmaDtB*  trowaen 

Sericeaota*  tanic 

"Sergeasto*  trowaen 

MaaieiaiM'  tnoio 

Privatea*  tnnio 

PrlTatea*  trowaera 

DniiBinats*  or  boglen* 
tonio 


•19  34 
4  53| 
558 

9  77} 
509 
479 
965| 

598 


$15  15 
5  46^ 
5  57^ 

if? 

690 


111  34 
599 
5  76 
303| 

•  5  44 
4681 
946 

548i 


•11  61 
456 

5  87 

3  97| 
590 

4  58] 


58| 
61| 


599 


•14  54* 
594} 
790 

6ot{ 
599 
3  4I| 

683| 


18  68 
450| 
579 
359 
609 

5  03 
9  57| 

6  01 


581 


•13  671 
580 
7  19 
4  87| 
570 
4  98 
355| 

649| 


•19  401 

4  08 

5  71 
336 

5  8:i 

4  87 
943 
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PRICES  OF  CLOTHINa. 
Prices  pM  for  various  tartioUe  qfchiking,  ^.,  at  Betkldiem  BospiUU,  in  the  year  1870. 


Articles. 


187a 


Cloth  ooatB,  (Yuions  colon) each. 

Cloth  waistcoats,  (variona  colon) do... 

Cloth  trooaen,  (variona  colon) do... 

iCoaU do... 
Waiatooata do... 
Trooaen do... 

CJaclcets do... 

CaoTas  out  ofnae except  for  ooal-can7iog<  Waiatooata do... 

C  Trooaen do... 

Befraota' frooka do... 

'in..%nAi  VDrawen  and  waistcoats do... 

^"•°"®M  PettiooaU .• do.. 

Tick  feather-beds do... 

Tick  feather-pillowa : do... 

7-4  Whitney  blanketa per  pair. 

fr4  Whitney  blankets -. do... 

04  Whitney  blanketa ».... do... 

It4  eorerleta,  white perdoxen. 

Men'aatookinga per  dosen  pain. 

Women's  stockinn do... 

Linen  handkerehieft per  dosen. 

Blneromals .do... 

Dowlaa,  (30  inches) % per  yard. 

Check,  (30inchea) do... 

bheeta each. 

Cotton  printa per  yard. 

Ustahoea per  pair. 

Iffen'a  boots , do... 

W«ien'.ho»e.nuule{|£^:;:;;;:;;;;;:;::";::;:;:;;:;;:;;;:;;;;:;:;:;-;;;;^^ 


16  04 

1  es 

384 

11  IS 

300 

6  16 

1  9S 

54 

88 

384 

M 

1  98 

13  44 

S04 

904 

S58 

3St 

U» 

444 

338 

1  OS 

1  38 

iH 

«4 
1  44 

15 

958 

1  SO 

M 


CO-OPERATIVE  ASSOCIATIONS. 

Industrial  oo-operation  having  already  been  briefly  alluded  to,  it  may 
not  be  improper  in  this  place  to  refer  to  those  co-operative  societies  for 
the  purchase  and  sale  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  which  in  England  are 
in  much  favor.  Associations  somewhat  similar  are  not  unknown  in 
this  country,  especially  in  Mew  England,  where,  some  twenty  years  ago, 
they  were  numerous,  and  apparently  successful;  but  for  some  defect, 
either  of  organization  or  administration,  they  gradually  declined  in 
number  and  popularity.  In  England,  however,  they  have,  on  the  whole, 
met  with  decided  success,  there  being  at  the  present  time  1,400  of  such 
societies,  with  a  total  membership  of  nearly  500,000.  Last  year  they 
sold  domestic  supplies  to  the  amount  of  £15.000,000.  TheBochdale 
plan  of  co-operation  is  considered  to  be  the  best.  The  Go-operative 
Mews,  the  organ  of  this  movement  in  England,  says: 

By  examinlDg  the  leading  features  of  this  plan,  it  will  be  seen  to  be  as  simple  as  it 
is  eracacions.  Many  of  the  societies,  now  the  most  floarishing,  commenced  their  bast- 
ness  operations  with  less  than  |200.  Everything  is  purchased  and  sold  for  cash. 
Those  who  have  tried  the  credit  system  have  all  failed.  The  goods  are  sold  at  the 
ordinary  price  demanded  by  the  re^ar  dealers,  no  more,  no  less ;  but  great  care  ia 
taken  to  exclude  all  adulterated  articles.  To  prevent  fraud,  chemists  are  employed 
by  some  of  the  associations,  and  shonld  any  of  tqe  committees  of  management  suspect 
an  article  to  be  impure,  a  sample  is  immediately  forwarded  for  analysis,  and  the  gooda 
are  not  sold  until  a  report  has  been  received.  Thus,  goods  sold  in  co-operative  stores 
have  a  just  reputation  for  purity.  It  is  cheaper  to  pay  a  fair  prioe  for  a  pure  article 
than  a  lower  price  for  an  adulterated  one. 

It  is  believed  that  co-operative  industry  will  soon  control  the  whole  productive  and 
distribu ti  ve  business  of  tlie  country.  There  are  tens  of  thousands  of  people  in  England, 
who,  up  to  the  time  they  Joined  the  co-operative  societies,  had  never  saved  a  penny, 
who  have  now  considerable  sums  accumulated  by  this  means.  The  accumulation  is 
effected  by  a  sort  of  double-compound  interest.  The  average  interest  is  said  to  be  aa  . 
high  as  2ti  per  cent,  on  the  whole  share  and  loan  capital. 
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The  following  is  taken  from  the  price-list  of  the  Bold  street  ''House- 
hold stores"  iu  Liverpool : 

Statement  of  the  prices  of  some  of  the  articles  of  homehold  use,  from  the  price-Hat  of  the 
Bold  street  co-operative  stores,  Liverpool,  1673. 

Australinn  meat,  "without  bone  : 

Beef,  in  packages,  per  poond $0  14    to  $0  15 

Beef,  corned,  in  packaf^es,  per  poand 15^  to       17 

Beef,  spiced,  in  packages,  per  pound 15^  to       17 

Mutton,  per  poand 13    to       14 

Kangaroo  venison,  in  packagos,  per  pound *..  20 

Texas  beef,  roasts,  per  pound 13    to       15 

Potted  game,  per  tin 20 

Salmon,  per  tin 20 

Lobster,  per  tin 21) 

Anchovy  paste,  per  tin 28 

Ham  and  thicken  pat^s,  in  tins,  per  doeen 4  6€t 

Veal  and  ham  pat<58,Mn  tins,  per  dozen 3  72 

Liebig's  extracts  of  meats,  per  pound 26 

Essence  of  beef,  in  jars 12 

Tea,  fine  Souchong,  per  ponnd ^- 54 

The  society's  mixture  of  iinest  teas,  per  pound 60 

Coffee: 

Ceylon, per  pound 31 

Finest  fuli'fiavored  Mocha,  per  pound 36 

Essence  of,  per  dozen 2  28 

Chocolate,  per  pound 32 

Cocoa,  per  pound * 20 

Sagar : 

Demerara,raw 05 

Crushed 06    to       07 

Crystals ' 07 

Fruits : 

Currants,  Zante .*.........• OS 

Kaisins,  Valentias 0^ 

Raisins,  8nl  tan  as... 13 

Kaisins,  Muscatels .....^ 14 

Dates,  Tafilat... 09 

Prunes,  French ®^    , 

Almonds,  Yalentia 24 

Preserved  oranges 1  44 

Lime-juice,  per  dozen  quarts 2  52 

American  tinned  fmit« — 

Peaches,  one-pound  tins 21 

Pine-apples,  oue^pound  tins 22 

Tomatoes,  two-pound  tins 23 

Turkey  figs,  per  pound 10^ 

Olives,  l>ench,onti-half  pints,  x)er  dozen 2  04 

Olives,  Spanish,  one*half  pints,  per  dozen 2  1& 

Capers,  pints 3  U^ 

Arrowroot,  one-pound  tins Jp 

Corn-starch, per  pound ...-,. 11 

Sago  and  tapioca,  per  pound 05 

Sago  and  tapioca,  pearl,  per  pound 08  ^ 

Sago  and  tapioca,  Kio,  per  ponnd 16  /v 

Macaroni  and  vermicelli,  per  poond 13     j 

Bice:  ^^^ 

Patn a,  two-pound  packages 05 

Carolina,  two-pound  packages 07 

Soap: 

Mottled 05i 

P*le  wax 08 

Fine  white .'  14 

Candles: 

Stearine SO 

Paraffine 24 

Spermaceti,  best 46 

Soda,14  pounds jfM 

Starch,  per  pound , 10 

26  L 
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Bpioes: 

Jamaica  ginger,  per  pound $0  2A 

Cloves,  per  poaud ^ 24 

Mace,per  ounce 06 

Nutmegs,  per  ounce 06 

Pepper,  black,  per  ounce 16 

Pepper,  white,  per  ounce ^ 

Pepper,  Cayenne,  per  ounce 40 

Pimento,  per  ounce 12 

Vinegar,  distilled,  per  quart 16 

THE  MANCHESTER  AND  SALFORD  CO-OPERATIVE  SOCIETY. 

Having  visited  the  shops  and  oflBces  of  the  above,  society  in  Mim- 
chester,  and  made  inquiries  of  the  ofQcers  in  regard  to  its  operations 
and  success,  the  author  believes  that  a  few  items  of  information  in  re- 
gard to  the  objects  and  management  of  an  association  which  has  not 
only  been  productive  of  material  but  of  moral  benefit  to  its  members^ 
will  prove  interesting.  The  secretary  said  that  the  savings  of  the  mem- 
bers encouraged  them  in  habits  of  thrift,  and  that  they  were  not  so 
inuch  given  to  spend  money  in  drink  as  is  usual  with  other  working- 
men. 

This  society  was  established  to  purchase  food,  firiuff,  clothius,  and  other  Deceesaries 
at  wholesale  prices,  or  to  mauufacture  the  same  and  retail  them ;  also  to  purchaae, 
erect,  mortgage,  sell,  and  convey,  or  to  hold  land  and  buildings,  and  to  cany  on  the 
labor,  trade,  or  handicraft  of  builders. 

The  rules  of  the  society  declare  that  the  capital  of  the  same  shall  be  raised  in  shares 
of  one  pound  each,  one  of  which  shaU  be  transferable,  and  the  remainder  withdrawable. 
Each  member  shall  hold  at  least  one  share,  and  not  more  than  two  hundred.  Any 
member  may  pay  the  whole  or  any  part  thereof  in  advance,  but  not  less  than  tenpenoe 
per  mouth,  or  two  shillings  and  sixpence  per  quarter  per  share,  and,  on  default,  shaU 
DC  fined  threepence  per  quarter,  unless  the  default  is  shown  to  have  arisen  from  sick- 
ness, distress,  or  want  of  employment,  or  any  other  reason  satisfactory  to  the  com- 
mittee of  management;  in  which  case  a  written  statement  of  the  cause  of  the  default 
shaU  be  sent  to  the  secretary  at  the  time  at  which  such  payments  ought  to  be  made, 
otherwise  the  fine  shall  be  enforced. 

It  is  further  provided  that  each  member  sbaU  receive  quarterly  out  of  the  surplus  re- 
ceipts of  the  society,  after  providing  for  the  expenses  thereof,  in  each  quarter,  interest 
not  exceeding  5  per  cent,  per  annum  upon  every  paid-up  share  standing  to  his  account 
in  the  books  of  the  society ;  but  the  committee  shall  at  any  time  have  power,  with  the 
sanction  of  an  ordinary  general  meeting,  to  alter  the  rate  of  interest  upon  shares. 

Also,  that  the  net  pro^eds  of  all  business  carried  on  by  the  society,  after  paying  for 
the  expenses  of  management,  interest  on  loans,  the  proper  reduction  in  value  of  fixed 
stock,  and  the  interest  ui>on  the  subscribed  capital,  shall  from  time  to  time  be  applied 
by  direction  of  the  ordinary  quarterly  meetings,  either  to  increase  the  capital  or  bus!- 
Bess  of  the  society,  to  the  formation  of  a  reserve  fund,  or  to  any  provident  purpose 
authorized  by  the  laws  in  force  in  respect  to  friendly  societies,  and  the  remainder  (less 
£2 10«.  of  every  £100  clear  profit  to  be  set  apart  for  instruction  and  recreation)  shall  be 
divided  among  the  members  of  the  society  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  their  pnr- 
chases  at  the  stores  during  the  quarter. 

The  dividend  for  the  last  quarter  was  Is.  6<L  on  the  £1  to  members 
and  lOd.  to  non-members.  There  is  a  library  with  reading-room  for 
members,  and  a  public  room  for  meetings  of  the  society,  and  for  the 
weekly  meetings  of  the  14  directors,  who  receive  Is.  per  week  for  such 
service. 

The  sales  are  at  the  prices  charged  for  the  same  qualities  at  other 
shops.    The  following  were  noted : 

Good  American  cheese,  8  cents  per  pound,  (very  much  used,  and  said 
to  be  frequently  better  than  English  at  the  same  price.)  Very  good 
tea,  2s.  Sd.;  the  best  at  3s. 

Halifax. — ^The  forty-eighth  semi-annual  report  of  the  Oo-operative 
Society  at  Halifax,  which  has  just  been  received,  gives  its  operations 
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up  to  December  31y  1874,  from  which  the  following  information  is 
ohtalDed : 

The  soci^^ty, 'wliicli  has  twenty- three  bran chee,  doco  a  hti si neug  of  nearly  £280,000 
per  annum,  makiDg  &  oet  proilt  of  nearly  jC30,000  p^r  atiiium^  allowing  a  dividend  to 
Ite  menibers  af^gi^gating  nearly  £5^0  per  week.  It  lias  an  exteuBivu  library,  and 
JBsnes  to  ita  readers  alKiat  fiOO  books  per  week.  Tbe  reading-room  is  supplied  with  1*^ 
daily  papera^  22  weeklies,  and  12 quarterly  and  monthly  magiizlneo.  The  total  expensva 
amount  to  U.  Id.  per  £  of  aaloa. 

Of  a  similar  society  at  Edpewortb»  near  BoltoDi  the  sixtieth  quarterly  balance-sheet 
for  March  31^  1875,  shows  a  Buainess  in  jjrocery  and  drapery  of  £198  pex  week,  Stocks 
are  turned  over  in  twenty-^ix  day^.  They  have  a  amali  aavioga-bauk  and  reserve 
fund,  which  amounts  to  8((.  per  £  of  eharo  capital, 

DIET  OF  WOEKMEK — FAMILY  EXPENDITUEES. 

The  following  statements  of  weekly  expenditures  of  the  familiea  of 
some  laboring  men  in  Great  Brilain  indicate,  to  some  extent,  the  kind 
of  food  most  in  uae.  It  will  be  observed  that  meat  of  all  kinds,  which 
forms  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  cost  of  food  in  the  United  Statues, 
coQStitates,  on  an  average,  less  than  one-fifth,  (19,6  per  cent.,)  while  in 
Manchester  and  Hnddersfield  it  is  but  little  over  10  and  14  per  cent, 
respectively* 

In  conversations  with  workiugmen  in  varioos  manufacturing  towns^ 
the  author  made  inquiries  in  regard  to  their  food  and  mode  of  living, 
and  the  following,  selected  from  his  note-book,  are  specimens  of  replies 
Irom  a  number  of  workmen : 

Manchester. — Slost  workingmen  have  bread  and  baeon^  or  butter,  with  te»  or 
coffee  for  breakfast.  Fre^sh  meat  of  some  kind  or  baeou  and  bread  or  vegetables  for 
dioncr.  Supper  is  lij^bt,  consisticg  chiefly  of  bread.  Many,  though  deBiriiig  meat/ 
catmot  afford  much  oi  it  wbeu  it  qoaIb  IQd*  or  la,  per  pound  for  steaks. 

HALLPAX.^For  breakfast,  tea,  brea<l  aud  butter^  or  baeon^  (bacon  supplies  the  plaeo 
of  butter.)  For  dinner,  a  chop,  with  broad  or  potatoee  ;  sometimea  a  pudding.  For  aup^ 
per,  bread  with  tea. 

BiRMiXGitAM. — For  breakfast,  bread  with  bacon,  and  t-ea.  For  dinner,  nsnally  bacon 
'with  bread  or  vegetables,  fresh  meats  being  high.  Vegetables  are  but  little  used  by 
workiugmen^  being  high  in  price.    Cheese  is  much  iieedi  especially  American. 

EXPENDITUEES  OP  WORKMEN'S  FAiltLtES. 


A  circular,  requesting  statements  of  the  weekly  expenditures  by  the 
families  of  laboring  men  for  provisions,  house  rent,  clothing,  and  other 
DCcessaries  of  life,  was  to  but  a  limited  extent  responded  to  in  Great 
Britain*  While  aU  wage-laborers  know  the  amount  of  their  weekly  re- 
ceipts, and  are,  unfortunately,  aware  of  the  fact  that  usually  the  whole 
is  expended,  yet  they  keep  no  account  of  how  much  goes  tor  bread,  or 
meat,  or  the  other  articles  named  in  the  following  statements.  The  few 
which  have  been  obtained  are  her©  presented ; 


*  la  relation  to  this  subject  an  English  writer  says :  "  We  know,  tudeedt  that  aniraal 
Ibod  is  productive  of  strenj^tb ;  just  aa  the  Loudon  beef-ft^d  bricklayer  lajs  1,000  bricka 
B.  day,  while  hia  Dorsetshire  fellow- workman,  on  half  the  wages^  does  ouly  one-fourth 
as  mach  work.^' 
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TahlB  shotDing  the  average  weekly  eamendituree  of  laborer^  famUiee  in  tiie  maanfactmriMg 
taums  of  Birmingham,  Bradford,  lludderafield,  Manchester,  and  Sheffield,  England,  tPM 
their  weekly  earnings,  in  1872. 


Articles  of  expenditure. 


Birmingliam, 


3  Adults  and 
5  children. 


Bradlbrd. 


3  sdnlts  and 
3  children. 


Snddersfleld. 


3  sdalto  and 
3  children. 


Manchester. 


2adnltsaiid 
5  children. 


Sheffield. 


3  adults  and 
8  children. 


Fkmr  and  hread «. 

Meats,  f^esh  and  salt 

Lard 

Batter 

Cheese 

Basar  and  molasses 

Mffk ". 

Coffee 

Tea 

Il8b,firesh  and  salt 

Soap,  starch,  salt^  pepper,  vine- 
gar, d^ 

Bggfi 

Potatoes  and  other  veffetables 

Fmits,  green  and  driea 

Pnel 

Oil  or  other  lif^ 

Other  articles 

Spirits,  beer,  and  tobacco,  if  an y 

Sumse-rent 

For  edacational,  reUgions,  and 
benevolent  objects 


$1  es 
1  30 
14 
35 
10 
38 
37 
7 
18 


•1  03 
1  SO 
18 
48 
SO 
50 
30 
13 
18 


$0  93 
84 
60 
60 
60 
56 
14 


•1  34 
60 
10 

16 


30 


130 
54 


8 

28 

48 

1  08 

84 


53 
36 
13 
18 

18 

16 
18 

84 
8 

60 
18 
80 
36 
108 


fO  84 
1  93 

36 
10 
30 
94 
8 
84 
18 

84 

4 


8 
84 

€0 
84 


Total  weekly  expenses . 


7  37 


7  88 


7  15 


6  88 


7  41 


Total  for  53  weeks. 
Clothing  per  year  .. 
Taxes  per  year 


380  64 
45  00 
8  15 


375  44 
130  00 


371  80 
85  00 
10  00 


357  76 
85  00 


385  33 

48  40 

796 


Total  yearly  expenses 

Weekly  earnings  of  laborers  . . 
Yearly  earnings^  estimating  53 


438  79 
8  37 


435  84 


495  44 
*14  30 

530  40 


440  98 


374  40 


413  92 


*  Earnings  of  family. 

WEEKLY  EXPENDITURES. 

Table  shomng  the  average  weekly  expenditures  of  laborers^  families  in  the  manufaeiuring 
towns  of  Leith  cmd  Dundee,  Scotland,  and  Cardiff  and  Cronebrar,  Wales,  with  their  weekly 
earnings,  in  1872. 


Articles  of  cxpendltare. 


Leith. 


8  adults  and 
8  children. 


Dundee. 


8  adnlts  and 
5 -children. 


Cardiff. 


8  adnlts  and 

5  children. 


Cronebrar. 


8  adults  and 
6  children. 


General  aver- 
age in  Groat 
Biitalii. 


Ploorand  bread 

Heats,  fresh,  corned,  salted,  &o, 

Lard 

Batter 

Cheese 

Bomr  and  molasses 

Milk 

Coffee 

Tea 

Fish,  fresh  and  salt 

Soap,  starch,  salt,  pepper,  vine- 
gar, Sco '. 

Bggs 

Potatoes  and  other  vegetables 

Fraits,  green  and  driea 

Fnel 

Oil  or  other  light 

Other  articles 

Spirits,  beer,  aodtobaooo,  if  any 


10  96 
181 


36 


36 
13 
84 
94 


18  30 
1  50 
16 
72 
88 
50 
16 
8 
30 
84 

16 
36 
64 
13 
36 
8 
84 
94 


•1  31 
1  08 
10 
43 
•  38 
36 
14 
16 
78 


48 


•1  31 
1  45 
10 
56 
36 
40 
14 
S3 
40 
6 

15 
13 
48 

8 
36 
13 

6 
60 


nsi 
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Table  showing  the  aterage  wcfhlg  cxpcnditnrcs  (if  lahorer^  /amiites,  if c*— Contmued. 


I«itlL 

Dtmclett. 

CardlC 

Cronobriif. 

G^'DCTftl  nver- 

Artitlcsof  cxpenditare. 

a  adults  Mid 
2  tiMldren. 

SodnlUand 
5  childi-ea. 

aailnltsmid 
5  cliiJdrea- 

a  ftdulU  (ma 
0  obUdrcu. 

Briuin. 

Hons<vn*nt , 

For  edur»ti«niil,  n  llgicroa,  ami 
Itonovolcnt  i*hlf'Ct#  ....  ^ ... . 

10  7Q 
112 

10  80 
S4 

11  45 
S4 

♦181 
S4 

•1031 
30 

TqIaI  weekly  exiNsoBeii  * » . . 

«09 

938 

S44 

8  03 

708 

ToUl  for  52  weeks.,... 

31  ti  m 

4*^  76 

72  WJ 

7  24 

408  t« 

44fl  34 
d4  ^ 

SUPCi  1M 

CWUiittif  m^r  ve«r 

91  ia| 

Tmx\'^  p*ir  year. .............  i. r 

Total  yeorlj  eipeiwisi 

358  70 

567  GO 

438  «8 

473  44 

4.13  56 

Weokly  enniiDgv  of  laborers  , . 

1  m 

*HMO 

8  64 

i47 

0  2! 

T^Tly  «AniliigB,  ettfmating  53 
wettka*......  ......    ....  *» 

577  aa 

7i8  00 

449  sa 

410  44 

476  99 

IIL— CONDITION    OF 


*  Enroliifi  of  family. 

THE    WORKrNG-CLxVSSES   OF    GREAT 
JUIUTAIN. 


Having  presented  in  tlie  foregoing  pages  the  earnings  of  farm 'laborers 
and  of  work-people  ein]>loyed  in  the  mines,  luilKs,  factories,  and  other 
iDdastrial  establishnieiits  of  the  United  Kin^jdoni;  Imvin^  stated  the 
cost  of  house-rent,  and  of  provisions,  and  other  articles  of  prime  neces- 
Bity,  it  la  now  proposed  to  consider  the  condition  of  the  working-classes 
of  that  country. 

The  chiHws  whose  condition  is  to  form  the  subject  of  investigation 
are  chietly  those  engaged  in  tactory,  niechauioal,  and  other  skilled  in- 
flustries,  and  only  to  a  limited  extent  the  farm  laborers  of  England, 
Before  entering  n[)on  a  more  extended  discussion  of  the  subject  in  its 
material  and  moral  aspects,  the  condition  v>f  the  latter  class  will  be  con< 
sidered,  and  as  the  author  was  unable,  when  in  England,  to  make  such 
a  personal  investigation  as  woald  command  full  confidence,  he  submits 
data  eontiibuted  by  others  who  possessed  favorable  opportunities  for 
acquiring  accurate  knowledge.  It  is  proper  to  state,  however,  that  tho 
opinions  expressed  in  the  following  paper,  and  in  others  inserted  else* 
where,  are  those  of  their  respective  writers,  which  opinions  are  not 
nec5e«8arily  concurred  in  by  the  author  of  this  report, 

From  an  article  already  referred  to,  **  On  the  condition  of  tlie  work- 
ing-classes of  Enghind,"  by  Mr.  J,  S.  Stanley  James,  the  following  por- 
tion only  is  inserted  in  this  place : 

TUB   AUmCt:X.TrilAI.  IJLBOli£li«   OF  JSNOULND. 

The  *<ocifil  position  of  Gnrtli,  who,  witli  tbi?  ba<1<;o  of  sp^rfdom^a  brn-88  collar  ronnd 
hii  iic<.k»  teiuled  tim  f.wiTie  of  Ci'dric  tht*  Saxon,  was  cnrtaiDly  stronply  de-fined  hy  law 
mnd  ciiMow.  Still,  Gnrtli  had  tprfnin  rightn,  nnd  Ci'dric  acknowlf'd^tMlohlignt»on«  ti> 
liia  fforf*  In  this  age  of  '*t'ontrfit«t/'  it  ih  eorluiti  that  tbp  eumncipatpd  fariu-!ub*)rer  of 
En  pin  lid  lias^  dming  thi?  las!  bulf  cpiiturj%  tu  a  tnntmiiil  point  of  viow,  heou  Ivm  pros- 
peruns  tlmti  liis  Raxoti  fnivfjiHicrH.  In  ^viiting  this,  Ipi  it  hv  clearly  tiiidrn<tood  thttt  tho 
CfiTif^nil  rondition  of  the  ptnpk*  t6  spoken  of.  In  miuvv  plaoii*  iho  lot  of  the  fnrui^ 
Eiborrr  huH  btM*n  palliated  by  charit;ihlc  8<jhemos  of  clcrjjy,  or  landlord,  or  squire;  bat 
tho  cauiH!  of  thi«  chiirity  ih,  tliat  tho  labort-TS  hjivi?  yt*t  Ivccn  cooMdertjd  *w  sort  of  m^tfii^ 
iivboiii,botroYer,  ilieiff  b<>tt«r8  wrereuot  bound  to  prot^H^t,  bnt  treated  tbom  kindly  or 
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lanhly,  as  the  case  mi^ht  be.  EDglnnd  boasts  of  its  wealtb  and  prosperity.  The 
riches  of  England  have  increased  yearly,  but  daring  the  present  century  the  coDdition 
of  the  farm-laborers  has  yearly  become  more  miserable.  During  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, judging  from  a  material  point  of  view,  an  agricultural  laborer  wis  not  unproe- 
perons.  In  that  time  the  farmers  of  England  made  largo  profits,  and  great  quantities 
of  wheat  were  exported.  Then*  came  the  great  wars :  afterward  the  passing  of  the 
corn-laws.  Year  by  year,  too,  the  accumulation  of  real  estate  increased.  The  small 
proprietors,  men  wno  owned  and  farmed  their  own  laud,  became  less  and  less.  The 
number  of  land-owners  became  fewer,  but  the  number  of  laborers  for  hire  ^eatly 
multiplied.  Three  great  causes  may  bo  assigned  for  the  present  miserable  condition  of 
the  English  farm-laborer:  the  English  land-system;  tho  system  of  poor-law  relief ; 
and  the  great  local  increase  of  population. 

Until  the  land-laws  and  the  tenure  on  which  land  is  rented  in  England  are  filtered, 
the  condition  of  the  farm-laborer  can  never  be  materially  benefited.  If  thev  are  not 
much  better  than  serfs,  their  employers,  the  tenant-farmers,  are  but  vaasais  of  the 
owners  of  the  boU.  The  majority  of  the  farms  in  England  are  only  let  on  yearly  terms, 
renewable  from  year  to  year.  The  same  family  may  have  lived  on  one  farm  for  gener- 
ations, paying,  out  of  the  reward  of  their  labor,  and  the  labor  they  have  wrung  firom 
their  hinds,  exorbitant  rents  to  tho  owners  of  the  land.  During  theso  years  they  have 
not  been  allowed  to  carry  a  gun,  to  throw  a  fish-line,  or  to  snare  a  rabbit  on  their 
farms  without  the  permission  of  their  landlords.  They  have  voted  at  elections  for  the 
nominee  of  their  landlord ;  they  have  supplied  recruits  for  the  *'  yeomanry  "  troop 
raised  on  the  estate.  A  day  comes,  perchance,  when  a  descendant  of  such  ancestors, 
more  intelligent  or  self-willed  refuses  to  be  led  by  the  nose  by. the  steward  or  baUifil 
He  has  an  opinion  of  his  own,  and  at  the  county  election  votes  against  "  my  lord's" 
or  "  the  squire's  "  candidate.  Next  rent-day  comes,  and  he  whose  ancestors  have,  per- 
haps, erected  every  building  on  the  farm,  have  converted  barren  wastes  into  fertile 
fields,  and  have  paid  their  landlord  a  heavy  rentfor  that  privilege — why,  this  ridiculous 
fellow,  who  dared  to  have  a  will  of  his  own«  is  turned  out  of  the  home  of  his  fiitiierSj 
,  to  seek  another  as  he  may. 

And  here  I  wish  it  to  be  clearly  understood  that  I  keep  aloof  from  the  political 
aspect  of  the  question.  Whig  or  tory,  Irberal  or  conservative,  the  great  land-owners 
have  always  had  the  temptation  and  the  power  to  so  govern  their  tenants,  and,  in 
cases  where  the  landlord  himself  would  be  impartial,  his  subordinates,  the  agent, 
steward,  or  family  lawyer,  take  care  to  use  on  their  own  behalf  the  power  delegated 
to  them.  Kept  in  such  a  state  of  vassalage,  it  is  no  wonder  that,  in  their  turn,  the 
farmers  of  England  have  screwed  down  and  tyrannized  over  their  laborers. 

In  the  old  time  the  value  of  the  land  itself  was  nothing ;  what  it  would  produce  was 
evervthing.  Now  the  land  itself  is  valued  most,  and  its  produce  least.  The  rents  paid 
by  the  farmers  of  England  are  stated  to  be  only  from  one  to  three  per  cent,  on  the 
estimated  value  of  the  land,  and  many  of  them,  after  keeping  their  laborers  on  starra- 
tion  wages,  find  it  hard  work  to  pay  that  rent.  It  is  notorious  that  nowadays  fiurm- 
ing  in  England  is  far  less  remunerative  than  any  branch  of  trade  or  commerce.    A 

?roung  man  fairly  educated  and  a  thorough  farmer  may  invest  a  certain  capital  on  his 
lurm ;  he  tnay  devote  time  and  careful  attention  to  his  work ;  he  may  pay  the  lowest 
rate  of  wages.  In  ten  years'  time  he  will  find  himself  a  far  poorer  man  tnan  his  brother, 
who  may  have  invested  the  same  capital  and  attention  in  some  Imsiness  or  trade.  In 
too  many  cases  an  English  farmer  finds  at  the  end  of  ten  or  twenty  years  that  he  baa 
sunk  all  his  capital,  and  has  received  no  return  for  it  except  the  maintenance  of  him- 
self and  familv.  Remember,  too,  that  in  such  case  the  laborers- have  been  ground 
down,  as  I  shall  hereafter  show.  What  is  the  true  and  loj^cal  conclusion  to  draw  t 
Humboldt  says  that  agriculture  is  the  only  true  source  ot  wealth.  A  nation  which 
cannot  feed  itself  has,  after  all,  however  rich  in  other  respects,  a  weak  point.  In  Eng- 
land we  are  told  that  farmers,  who  only  pay  the  landlord  from  two  to  three  per  cent,  on 
the  value  of  the  land,  pay  their  laborers  wages  which  only  keep  them  on  the  very  mar- 
gin of  existence,  and  yet  farming  is  an  unprofitable  occupation.  The  real  truth  is,  that 
nearly  every  farm  in  England  is  greatly  overrented ;  that  the  estimated  value  of  land 
is  fictitious,  which  fictitious  value  is  kept  up  by  several  causes :  first,  the  limited 
area  of  Great  Britain ;  second,  the  great  demand  for  land  caused  by  the  absorption  of 
small  holdings  into  large  estat<os.  There  seems  to  be  an  unwritten  compact  among 
the  land-owners  of  England  to  maintain  their  landed  estates  and  odd  thereto  by  every 
means  in  their  power.  Tear  by  year  the  land-owners  of  England  get  fewer.  Even  as 
Ahab  coveted  Naboth's  vineyard,  so  does  a  large  proprietor  eye  a  small  holding  which 
may  be  ocyocent  to  his  estate,  and  the  accumulation  of  land  into  the  hands  of  a  few 
goes  on  yearly.  It  is  true  that,  when  any  very  large  property  comes  into  the  market,  it  is 
occasionally  purchased  by  some  rich  merchant,  contractor,  or  railroad  man  j  but  theee. 
wise  after  their  generation,  withdraw  their  money  from  investments  paying  7  to  10 
per  cent.,  to  buy  land  which  thev  can  let  at  only  1  or  2  per  cent.,  for  the  purpose  of 
oeing  admitted  to  the  class  of  landed  proprietors,  who,  directly  or  indirectly,  bo^ 
politically  and  socially,  in  senate,  court,  and  camp,  rule  England. 
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So,  in  fact,  low  wages  are^  to  u  certain  extent,  the  rusalt  of  liigb  rents.  In  propor- 
tion to  wbiit  tbe  soil  prod u<:eB,  the  lutul-mvuer  tiike^  far  too  lurge  aatiun^,  and  the  laborer 
far  too  fimall  a  sharti*  The  farmer^  the  middlenuin,  haft  g^t^at  canBe  of  eomxUaiut,  hat 
Le  is  at  \eust  well  Hiipplied  with  th&  DcceaBariea  u.ud  comforta  of  iifo. 

.  The  poor-laws  of  Euglaod  are  a  model  of  iDcompetency.'   AccordiD^  to  the  Ryst^m 
of  parochial  and  iioo^piirochial  districtB,  end  tbe  eoaipitcatLoD  of  lo^al  autlioritit^^  thd  I 
poor  are  oidy  entitled  to  relief  within  the  immediate  district  in  which  they  jiro  horij,  1 
As  the  wa^e  of  a  farm-laborer  has  1*1  ways  been  kept  down  to  the  point  of  baro  »u1>-  | 
eieteuec  for  IiiinHelf  and  his  family,  tlio  laying  by  of  any  fund  for  hi.'*  Bupport  when  out 
of  work,  or  in  old  age^  btjine  imposaiblt?,  ho  is  then  c'Oiii|>fclled  to  apply  for  relief.     In  ' 
consequence  of  these  laws,  laborers  reiiiuin  all  their  lives  in  a  district  where  the  labor- 
market  18   overstoekt'd    and   wages    low;    hereditary    paupers,  Ihey     iid providently 
marry*  and  bequeath  that  heritage  to  tlieir  children.    The  poor-laws  of  Ku gland  are, 
in  fact,  a  puzzle  to  all,  and  no  one  can  propedy  interpret  them.     Afr.  Kdward  JeDkioa, 
the  author,  who  in  alsao  a  lawyer  of  no  mean  repute,  says,  reapectjing  uue  of  ibo  codes, 
that  it  ia  ** unrivaled  by  the  most  malignant  ingenuity  of  former  or  contemporary 
natiotiH:  a  code  wherein,  by  gradual  accretion,  haa  been  framed  a  system  of  relief  ta«j 
poverty  and  diBtress   so  impolitic,  bo  unpriucipledt  that  none  but  the  driest,  mnstiest^^  I 
most  petrilied  parish  othcial  could  be  expected  to  lift  np  his  voice  to  defend  it;  bocod>-  I 
plicated,  that  no  man  under  heaven  knows  its  length,  or  breadth,  or  height,  or  depth;  [ 
yet  it  stands  to  this  hour  u  monument  of  Eoglitih  a  to  lid  it  y^a  marvel  of  lazy  or  ignorant 
ntatemanshlp.'^ 

The  third  great  cnnso  of  the  miserable  condition  of  tbe  English  farm -laborers  arises 
in  a  great  ttieasuro  out  of  the  second.  The  operation  of  the  poor -la  wa  has  prevented 
the  migration  of  thirtVliiHa  of  labor  to  other  parts  of  England,  where  it  would  be  better  J 
paid.  Labor  in  England  in  unequally  distributed.  The  farm-labor  class  m  renowned 
for  its  euperfecuudity  ;  thewe,  the  very  poor,  are  blessed  (T)  with  more  than  their  share 
of  children.  ThiaexceBs  of  population  over  fooil,  of  labor  over  capital^  is,  in  tbe  aba^Dce 
of  a  cli6ck|  such  as  war^  pestilence,  famine,  or  emigration,  an  evil  impot^ible  to  be  miti- 

gkted — an  irrevocable  law  of  nature.    In  England,  the  elTects  of  thin  evil  among  the 
rm4aborclnss  is  plainly  visiblp;  yearly  the  population  iti  increasing,  each  unit  re- 
ducing by  his  competition  the  reward  of  biki  own  labor  and  that  ot  hits  fellows. 

An  Eoglidh  village  in  far  more  pleasing  to  the  eye  than  a  manulacLuring  town.    An 
BngUab  cottage — the  outside,  at  least — makes  a  better  picture  than  a  tenement-UoiiBei  i 
A  ^reat  deal  has  been  written  about  *' Merry  England,"  but  the  finth  is  that  England  j| 
ifl  not  merry,  and  her  hiborers  have  indeed  little  eauae  to  be  »o.  The  cottages  in  which  \ 
they  live,  which  are  such  a  pleasunt  adjunct  to  the  landscape,  are,  in  too  many  | 
instances,  hovels,  iu  which  the  employers  would  not  stable  their  horses  ;  hovels,  with- 
out ventilation,  drainage,  or  the  suntiundings  necessary  for  ordinary  decency  j  hovela,  | 
which  have  bred  a  race  of  men  who,  from  want  of  domestic  comfort,  spend  every 
spare  hour  in  the  pot-house,  and  who  have  nt*thiug  to  look  forward  to  but  to  be  buried 
in  a  pauper's  grave ;  hovels,  which  have  bred  a  race  of  women  who^e  maidenly  modest  v 
▼aniBbed  unborn  in  consequence  ot  the  scenes  they  were  obliged  to  wiinesf^  through  , 
the  want  of  proper  sleeping- accommodation.      Ko  matter  what  wages  the  men  may  ' 
obtain,  their  cottagc-accommodatioti  will  keep  them  tiepraved  and  miserable.     This 
waotof  decent  cottages  throughout  England  arises  in  a  great  measure  from  the  law 
of  primoj^euiture  and  entail.    Tho  land-owner  is  only  a  tenant  for  life  ;  he  may,  per- 
obaoce,  like  to  add  to  bis  estate  and  power  by  purchase,  but  in  too  many  cases  ho  will 
not  spend  one  penny  to  build  decent  cottages  or  to  improvo  thos©  alrea«Iy  on  his  estate, 
bat  will  screw  down  bis  tenants^  endeavoring  by  every  means  to  save  money  for  his 
younger  children.     Of  course,  in  many  parts  ot  England,  there  are  decent  cottagea, 
built  by  charitable  landlords;  but  this  is  the  exceptioUj  not  the  rule,  and  even  then 
their  benevolence  halts.     1  have  in  my  mind's  eye  now  a  model  village  on  the  estate  1 
of  a  great  nobleman,  but  he  will  allow  no  more  cottages  to  be  built,  and  tho«e  at 
present  erected  are  hardly  sufficient  for  half  the  laborers  employed  on  his  estate ;  they, 
tn  coDsequence,  having  to  walk  miles  to  and  from  their  work,    But  then  the  pastoral 
and  select  eh^raeter  of  the  model  villas^e  is  maintained. 

In  1671  the  average  wage^  of  English  farm-laborers  were  twelve  shillings  per  week. 
In  the  southern  parts  of  England  the  wages  were  only  eight  or  Uiino  shlllingis;  in  the 
north,  a1>out  tifteeu ;  but  the  average  may  be  taken  as  above.    On  such  pay  it  was  I 
impoesible  for  a  married  man  to  provide  proper  food  for  himself  and  tamily;  meat  waa  I 
a  rarity,  to  be  tast'cd  once  or  twice  a  year ;  a  little  bacon  might,  perhaps,  be  indulged  in  I 
once  a  week  ;  for  the  rest  of  the  time  dry  bread  was  the  chief  fare.    8uch  food,  and  the  ' 
miserable  habitationa  I  have  described,  have  naturally  impaired  the  efficiency,  and 
another  century  of  such  conditions  would  cause  a  wotul  physical  degeneracy  of  the 
laborer.    But,  iu  spite  of  all  drawbacks,  the  English  farm-laborer  is  the  moet  efficient,  . 
in  his  line,  in  the  world,  and  he  is  comparatively  by  far  the  worst  paid*     The  EoglJalLl 
railroad  " navvy ,'^  a  class  sprung  into  existence  during  the  last  twenty-live  year%J 
recruited  principally  from  tbe  hardiest  of  the  farm-laborers^  is  a  being  who  eata  andi 
drinks  much  tied  exacts  high  wagee,  but^  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  late  Mr. 
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Thomas  Brasscy,  member  of  Parliament,  who  daring  bis  nnmeroas  railway  contracts 
bad  tried  laborers  of  all  nationalities,  he  is  the  cheapest  laborer  in  the  world.  The 
finest  men  in  the  British  army  are  also  recruited  from  the  farm-laborers.  Bent  by  toil 
and  exposure  and  sufierinc  from  the  want  of  proper  nourishment,  the  farm-laborer 
plods  through  the  fields  of  England,  but  he  only  wants  proper  conditions  to  beoome 
one  of  the  finest  physical  types  and  best  workers  in  the  world.  With  such  homes  as 
they  have,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  laborers  spend  whatever  little  money  they  can 
in  the  villa^^e  beer-house.  Their  liyes  are  unlovely ;  there  is  no  silver  lining  to  the 
cloud  hanging  over  them.  What  wonder  that  they  seek  their  only  pleasure  in  the 
sensual  exaltation  of  strong  drink !  Yet  the  drunkenness  among  farm-laborers  is  very 
slight ;  the  poor  fellows  cannot,  if  they  would,  afibrd  that  luxury.  Viewed  in  every 
relation  of  his  life,  the  portion  of  the  farm-laborer  has  been  one* of  toil,  poverty,  and 
hard  living  in  a  degree  to  which  the  other. working-classes  of  England  have  long  been 
strangers. 

But  the  agricultural  laborer  has  at  last  taken  the  matter  into  his  own  hands.  On 
a  dark,  rainy  night  in  February.  1872,  Joseph  Arch  first  stood  up  under  the  cbestnat- 
tree  at  Wcllesbourne,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  that  great  movement  which  has  since 
spread  over  all  England.  That  is  not  three  years  ago,  yet  Joseph  Arch  at  the  present 
moment  has  undoubtedly  more  personal  power  than  any  other  roan  in  England.  His 
record  is  known  wherever  the  English  language  is  spoken.  His  work  has  already 
brought  forth  good  fruit ;  the  average  rates  of  larm-wages  throughout  England  have 
since  risen,  and  tbe  hours  of  labor  have  been  reduced.  In  tfae  northern  counties  of 
England  ISs.  a  week  is  now  paid  for  farm-labor;  in  the  midland  districts,  1G«. ;  and  in 
the  southern,  14«.  and  12«.  1  nere  are  still  parts  of  England,  however,  in  which  men  are 
paid  less  than  the  latter  sum.  But  Mr.  Arch  has  experienced  the  greatest  opposition 
and  abuse  in  consequence  of  his  labors  on  behalf  of  the  class  from  which  he  has  risen.* 

John  Walter,  esq.,  a  member  of  the  British  Parliament,  and  editor  of 
the  London  Times,  in  an  address  which  be  delivered  at  a  meeting  in 
Berkshire,  dwelt  upon  tbe  condition  of  tbe  agricultural  laborer,  and 
declared  that,  in  spite  of  all  reports  to  tbe  contrary,  it  was  better  than 
it  bad  been  heretofore.  He  showed  by  statistics  that  while  the  price  of 
food  is  only  a  very  little  higher  than  it  was  at  tbe  close  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, wages  are  two  or  tbree  times  as  much  as  tben.  Nevertheless,  tbe 
wages  now  paid  are  very  small,  and  tbe  average  laborer  earns  only 
thirteen  or  fifteen  shillings  a  week,  while  the  combined  earnings  of  a 
man  and  his  wife  and  family  do  not  amount  to  more  than  twenty  sbillings 
a  week. 

And  a  judicious  writer  of  our  own  country,  commenting  on  the  past 
and  present  condition  of  agricultural  laborers  in  England,  remarks  that 
tbe  results  of  the  labors  of  Mr.  Arch  and  bis  coadjutors  are  already 
manifest  in  a  decided  rise  of  tbe  scale  of  remuneration  of  English  farm- 

•  Mr.  Arch  has  directed  his  attention  toward  emigration,  and  recently  visited  Canada 
to  ascertain  the  extent  of  tbe  demand  for  labor  there,  and  see  what  encouragement 
would  be  given  him  by  tbe  Canadian  authorities.  These  have  held  out  great  pecn> 
Diary  inducements,  and  now  advance  nearly  all  the  passage-money  of  farm-lahorers 
from  England.  New  Zealand  and  Australia  are  also  bidding  for  this  valuable  labor, 
and  laborers  are  now  taken  to  those  colonies  free.  The  New  Zealand  government 
lately  vot^d  two  million  pounds  sterling  tor  the  purpose  of  encouraging  emigration 
from  England.  It  seems  to  mo  a  pity  that  the  United  States  Government  or  the  St4ite 
authorities  do  not  make  some  attempt  to  obtain  this  valuable  contingent  of  labor. 
The  exodus  Las  begun,  and  in  ten  years'  time  England  will  be  drained  of  her  most 
valuable  laborers.  Mr.  Arch  proposes  returning  to  America  and  going  through  the 
States  this  year,  and,  as  far  as  he  is  concerned,  I  am  sure  that  he  will  be  willing  and 
will  advise  that  every  English  laborer  should  go  to  America.  But  when  the  New  Zea- 
land, Queensland,  and  Canadian  governments  step  in  and  offer  to  pay  the  passage  of 
farm-laborers  and  their  families  to  the  respective  colonies  named,  it  is  little  wonder 
that  the  advocates  of  emigration  to  the  States  find  themselves  fighting  an  unequal 
ba.ttle.  However  truly  the  American  may  point  out  the  glories  of  his  country,  the 
present  advantages,  and  brilliant  future  waiting  for  the  laborer,  still,  when  the  agent 
of  New  Zealand  or  Canada  points  to  the  free  passage,  the  latter  inducement  is  sure  to 
prevail.  It  is  hoped  that  when  Mr.  Arch  visits  America  some  arrangements  may  be 
made,  either  by  iStato  authority  or  the  co-operation  of  private  individuals,  by  which 
the  passLige-ni<)u«»y  from  England  may  be  advanced  to  laborers  of  this  class. 
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labor,  and  in  the  prospect  of  a  permanent  elevation  in  the  condition  of 
the  laborer: 

Five  years  ago  the  exktouce  of  a  National  Caloa  of  Fann -Laborers  would  have 

eu  tliouglit.  a  |>crft^crly  iDcred\l>l©  tbiog.    Yet,  as  tbo  result  of  le-ss  thau  two  yeorrfi 
jttation,  f  bat  uoioii  pO!^**^8^«»^  ^^  distrints,  DOO  bnineliOH,  ami  100,000  miMnbei-s.  J 

A  m^ority  of  the  agriciiltnrjil  kiborers  of  KuglaiKl  batl,  for  years,  to  fiod  fooil  aii<t^ 
cloilLiDg  for  themselves  aad  tbclr  families  od  ih&  avt^rnge  wa^es  of  Dine  febiliiugs  u 
week.  To  a  niaa  so  sitnated,  meat  was  an  iujbcaril-r>f  luxury,  aod  an  occaKionui 
8wiuish  dcbaiieb  formed  Ibe  solitary  gleam  of  wbat  be  called  tbe  pleai^oret!;  of  existeuco. 
Education  for  bi?*  children  was  out  of  the  qiiebtion,  l»ee:inse,  yvcn  bad  scbools  been 
provided,  be  bad  neitber  tbe  money  to  buy  elotbes  in  wbiiib  bis  ebiJdrcD  totild  attend 
»eboo],  Dur  vam  bo  able  to  bpuro  tbu  ^iitauce  wbicb  (Ley  began  to  euru  at  an  early  age 
by  workiDgin  tbe  fields, 

A  few  weeks  ago  2U(^  kiborera  in  tbo  eastern  counties  of  England,  wbose  wages  bad 
last  year  been  advaneed  from  twelve  to  thirteen  sbillings  a  we«k,  demanded  a  fresh 
advance  to  fourteen  sbiUings.  Tbe  farmers,  who. during  the  last  few  years,  have  com- 
bined too,  becoming  alarmed,  kicked  out  some  4^UU(I  men  on  tbu  siniplo  i^sne  of  wbat 
tbey  colled  resistance  to  **  nnion  dictation,** 

Tbo  National  Union  is  able  to  pay  ^,000  a  week  toward  the  snpport  of  the  men  whfl 
are  locked  out  iind  who  fjiil  to  get  employment  in  other  quarters.  It  will  probably  bd 
ftble  to  do  BO  as  long  as  the  farmers  can  allbrd  to  bold  ont.  Sfatistica  «ibow,  moreover, 
that  during  the  last  ten  years  the  number  of  agricultural  Inborei-s  baa  decrease*!  in 
England.  This  is  j^arlly  due  to  their  absorption  into  the  working-classes  of  mann- 
factnring  towns,  and  in  a  less  degree  to  emicration.  Both  inllnenccs  are  likely  to  be 
felt  in  increased  force  during  tbe  present  decade,  and  thus,  on  the  mere  ^[Ucstion  of 
balance  between  supply  and  demand,  the  ultimate  triumidi  must  rest  with  the  laborers. 

Tbe  present  movement  will  probably  produce  a  more  scieurilje  system  of  culture  in 
England y  and  a  more  judicious  employment  of  labor  rhau  heretofore.  In  thij»  wuy, 
"so,  it  will  indirectly  raise  the  industrial  status  of  the  laborer. 

Tbe  New  York  Jonrna]  of  Commerce  RtateR  that — 

The  Brititih  agriculturists^  unlike  tbe  mechanical  and  mining  trades,  which  mako 
the  most  ogUatiou,  bave  real  grievances  to  complain  of,  and  tbey,  certniuly  as  niuclir 
as   tb©  workingmcn   of  that  descriptionj  need  the  representation  in  Parliament  fof_ 
which  the  latter  are  scheming  and  contriving,  not,  iudcwi,  without  claims  that  could 
not  in  a  democratic  country  be  denied. 

Mr.  William  Moms,  editor  of  tbe  Swiiulon  Advertiser,  in  addressing 
B  meeting  of  agricultaral  laborers  in  tbe  west  of  Englaiidi  after  bis  re- 
turn ixoui  America,  uses  tbis  language :  * 

England  wanttMl  workers,  not  paupers.  The  wage  paid  the  agricnUuml  laborer 
made  him  a  pauper.  In  Swindon  tbey  had  one  pauper  to  every  forty- tbree  td  the  pop-* 
ulation.  In  liisbopstone,  ten  iniles  oQ\  hut  in  the  siime  Poor- Law  Union,  !lu*y  had  one 
paifper  to  every  ton  of  the  population.  Hisbopstone  was  a  purely  ngriculiurul  village, 
and  the  wage  paid  there  made  one-tenth  of  the  inbaVdtants  paupers,  living  upun  tbe 
rates  wbieh  tbe  men  of  New  Swindon  paid.  At  8windon,  tbe  better  wage  paid  re* 
duced  pauperism   down   to  one  in    forty-three  of   tb*^  population.      But  tbe  Swin- 

i^.r-  1  yer  bad  not  ouly  to  keep  his  own  poor,  hut  he  bad  to  help  to  keep  tbo  poor 

<i!  one  also,  and  it  was  therefore  his   Imuuden  duty  to  eee  that  the  pauperism 

4ji  :  ,    tone  was  not  created  by  a  vile  and  vicious  system  of  paying  labor.     With 

tbe  iirivate  relations  between  master  and  man  tbey  had  no  business  whatever,  but 
when  a  master  paid  a  man  an  insufticient  wage,  and  sent  him  on  to  the  public  rates  for 
euch  additional  assistance  as  was  necessary  to  enable  him  to  live,  he  made  bis  system 
of  paying  wage  a  public  question,  and  one  which  all  who  contributed  to  the  rates 
^ero  just  ibed  in  disenssing.  Mr.  Morris  having  nmdo  refert^ncu  lo  Canada  aud  America, 
«aid  he  did  not  intend  at  present  calling  any  uii-fting  specially  to  refer  to  these  coun- 
trieSi  hot  ho  would  bo  a*-  any  time  ready  and  willing  to  accept  tbo  invitation  of  men 
wiflbing  to  hear  what  he  bad  to  say  about  the  gret^t  VVeflt^  to  address  mcietiiigs  <  *'  ' 
by  tbem. 

At  a  meeting  of  tlie  Sbrivetibam  braiieb  of  tbe  Xatioual  Uuion  of 
ricultnral  Laborers,  Mr.  Morris  addressed  tbe  meeting: 

His  recent  trip  across  tbe  Atlantic  had  proved  to  him  most  elearly  that  if  tbey  bad 
any  repetition  of  starvation  cases,  it  would  be  tbe  luborers'own  fault.  Tbe  giest  Weat 
contained  va^^t  tracts  of  tbe  most  bouutiful  land,  lying  in  sheer  waste  through  want  of 
hands  to  liU  it.  This  land,  the  richest  in  (be  woiUi,  might  bo  had  by  fur m- laborers  of 
Englanil  on  terms  they  might  easily  comply  with,  tlu^  chief  one  being  that  tbey  would 
bring  it  into  cultivation  and  make  it  productive.    While  tbe  laborer  in  possession  of 
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this  land  was  raising  himself  into  the  position  of  a  landed  proprietor,  the  State  woald 
oare  for  his  children,  and  give  them  a  thorough,  good  education  free  of  cost,  and  thna 
fit  them  for  any  position  in  life.  He,  Mr.  Morris,  was  more  than  ever  satisfied  that  his 
coarse  in  connection  with  this  movement  had  heen  the  right  one,  and,  let  the  conse^ 
qnences  be  what  they  might  to  him  as  an  individual,  he  shonld  go  with  the  men  to  tiie 
end.  In  England  the  movement  had  benefitted  the  men  without  injuring  the  master, 
for  what  the  employer  spent  in  extra  wage  he  would  save  in  rates,  and  he  woald  have 
the  advantage  of  men  working  for  him  in  the  place  of  paupers.  The  men  knew  full 
well  what  the  union  had  done  for  them.  As  a  body  they  had  accomplished  more  in  a 
year  than  as  individuals  they  could  have  done  in  a  life-time,  and,  in  addition  to  more 
and  better  wage,  they  had  already  won  for  themselves  a  spirit  of  independence  and 
manly  feeling ;  they  were  beginning  to  estimate  themselves  at  more  than  a  pauper^ 
value,  and  it  would  not  be  long  before  their  new  position  would  be  recognized  uiroa|^ 
out  England  as  being  infinitely  better  than  that  in  which  they  had  previously  lingered. 

Mr.  Morris,  after  his  return  from  a  visit  to  the  United  States,  wrote 
to  the  author  as  follows : 

SwiXBON,  October  24,  1874. 

Ton  ask  for  some  details  as  to  how  our  poor  live..  I  will  give  you  a  case  that  came 
under  my  notice  the  other  day. 

An  apparently  strong,  robust  man  applied  to  the  poor-law  guardians  for  relief,  con- 
sequent upon  some  temporary  illness  in  his  family.  His  own  age  was  thirty-three 
years  and  his  wife's  age  thirty  years. 

He  had  five  children,  aged  respectively  eight,  six,  four,  three  years,  and  three 
months,  in  all  seven  souls.  The  man,  when  making  full  time,  was  receiving  18«.  a 
week  wages.  Out  of  this  sum  he  had  to  pay  la.  6(i.  a  week  for  rent  of  his  cottaee, 
leaving  lOa.  Qd.  to  find  food  and  clothiug  for  seven  persons,  two  of  them  being  admts 
;in  the  very  prime  of  life.  As  you  will  see,  allowing  three  meals  a  day  at  a  cost  of  one 
^penny  a  meal,  the  full  wages,  without  the  deduction  for  rent,  would  have  been  inanf- 
iicient  by  3d.  a  week;  yet  a  penny  would  not  buy  more  than  8  ounces  of  bread  at  the 
present  cost,  or  more  than  about  the  third  of  an  ounce  of  uncooked  meat.  I  was  hold- 
ing a  meeting  in  the  village  in  which  this  man  lives  a  few  eyeninss  afterward,  and  I 
leierred  pubhcly  to  his  case.  I  asked  if  he  had  truly  represented  his  case,  and  the 
answer  was  yes.  I  was  also  assured  that,  until  the  present  movement  among  the  labor- 
ers, more  than  11«.  a  week  had  never  been  paid  to  such  men,  the  general  rate  being  lOs. 
Men  in  such  a  state  as  this  cannot  tell  how  they  live.  It  is  a  mystery  to  them  as  weU 
'  38  to  every  one  else.  It  is  a  well-ascertained  fact  that,  in  districts  where  these  wretched 
wages  are  paid,  the  cost  of  tillage  of  the  land  per  acre  is  much  higher  than  in  districts 
where  better  wages  are  paid ;  yet  we  English  people  are  so  wedded  to  old  notions  that 
men  kick  most  vigorously  against  all  change.  In  the  same  district  where  these  prices 
obtain  there  is  not  an  agricultural  laborer  to  be  found  who,  for  an  ordinary  week's 
work,  receives  more  than  12«.  a  week  wages.  Until  very  recently,  9«.  and  10».  was  the 
tate  paid.  Can  it  be  wondered  at,  then,  that  in  the  year  1868  our  pauperism  cost  us 
£10,439,000?  Our  agricultural  poor  have  never  been  paid  a  living  wage,  and  we  have 
had  to  supplement  wages  out  oi  poor's-rate.  This  is  proved  most  clearly  by  the  fact 
that  the  recent  rise  in  wages  from  Qa.  and  10«.  to  11«.  and  \2s.  per  week  has  decreased 
our  pauperism,  between  the  years  1870  and  1873,  no  less  than  18^  ner  cent.  We  may 
well  suppose  that  the  minimum  cost  of  feeding  human  beings  has  oeen  arrived  at  in 
our  union  work-houses.  In.  my  paper  for  October  13  you  will  see  a  report  of  a  case 
where  a  man  is  charged  with  leaving  his  wife  and  family  chargeable  to  the  Barton 
Union.    The  master  of  the  house,  in  supporting  the  case,  swears  that  the  cost  of  five 

E arsons  in  the  work-house  is  £1  bs.  per  week,  or  more  than  double  what  an  ordinary 
borer  would  have  to  maintain  hisiamily  with  from  his  wages,  when  out  of  the  house 
and  in  full  work.  In  another  number  of  my  paper,  that  for  October  27,  you  will  find 
the  case  reported  of  a  man  twenty-one  years  of  age,  who  was  a  hired  servant  at  9«.  a 
week.  This  man  was  to  have  £5  over  at  Michaelmas.  You  ought  to  understand  what 
this  means.  It  is  a  common  practice  in  some  districts,  when  hiring  a  servant  by  the 
year,  to  give  so  much  per  week,  with  so  much  over  at  the  end  of  the  term.  But  the 
payment  of  this  bonus  by  the  master  cannot  be  enforced  by  the  man,  and  for  this 
reason — it  is  always  promised  conditionally  that  the  master  is  perfectly  satisfied  with 
the  man's  work  throughout  the  whole  of  the  year,  as  well  as  covenng  all  possible 
claim  for  over-time  in  the  harvest  and  other  busy  seasons.  This  bonus, In  fact,  ties  a 
man  down  to  be  used  by  his  master  in  any  and  every  way  he  may  think  fit ;  if  a  maa- 
ter  calls  upon  such  a  man  to  work  from  4  or  5  in  the  morning  until  8  or  9  at  night,  he 
must  comply  under  pain  of  forfeiting  this  over-money.  Practically,  therefore,  his  oyer- 
money,  instead  of  increasing  the  man's  wage,  does  no  more  than  meet  the  extra  wear 
and  tear  of  the  man  at  the  busy  seasons  and  at  harvest-time.  There  is  oftentimes  a 
great  fuss  made  about  the  amount  laborers  earn  at  piece-work.  It  should  never  be 
forgotten  that  the  piece-work  price  is  based  on  the  day-work  standard.  The  man 
working  piece-work  could  not  live  on  the  day-man's  wages.    To  earn  the  larger  sum. 
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Le  muet  Bpeod  a  larj^er  Bnin  for  more  aod  better  food ;  therefore  I  always  conteDd  that 
iheordiDary  weekly  wafers  sboulil  be  coDsidered  exciu»ively»  when  reti3renc©  is  ma^o 
to  tb«  amoiiut  paid  tbe  lubort^n  lu  anotber  paruf^rapb  in  tbe  aame  pap«f  you  will  aee 
Low  a  poor,  wretched  JaUorer,  out  of  bia  poor  wages,  had  maoa^iMl  to  aavo  op  a  li».rge 
fium  of  inouey,     I  suppose  that,  in  all  Blatus  and  conditions  ot  men,  Boeh  characters 

Will  be  met  with.  I  much  fear  there  is  liitlo  or  no  differenco  iu  tbe  clitsa  of  foijd  this 
man  oaod,  that  he  nii^bl  save  moucy^  and  that  used  in  tbe  ordinary  hihorors  family, 
that  they  may  till  ilieir  hollies  a&  best  they  can  aad  live.  If  you  would  like  to  havo 
them,  1  will  look  up  a  number  of  ntatemcuts  made  by  tbe  rneu  themselves  at  meetings 
over  which  I  have  presded^  where  they  have  told  of  their  strufr^les  to  live,  I  shall 
never  forget  one  woman  asking  pertuiBsion  to  speak^  and  pnhliely  thanking  God  that 
her  old  man,  by  being  put  ou  as  milker,  and  therefore  workinjjf  on  the  Sunday,  waa 
enabled  to  earn  a  Bbllliug  a  week  extra,  which  enabled  her  to  give  her  children  that 
amooot  of  extra  bread  to  eat.  4 

As  to  emigration :  I  believe  thoutancls  of  onr  best  laborers  would  gladly  leave  tbe 
country ;  but  Low  is  it  poMible  for  them  to  do  ho  f   Now  and  again  they  have  manured 
to  save  a  few  pounds;  but  where  there  is  one  who  hain  done  so  there  are  niuety-uine 
"who  ar«  over  head  and  ears  iu  debt  to  the  village  shopkeeper. 
For  twenty-five  years  past  I  have  read  the  history  of  these  peoplo  in  onr  police- 

I  courts  and  small-debt  courts,  as  well  as  at  the  board  of  guaidianf*'  meetings,  und  noth- 
ing would  ddiglit  me  more  than  to  see  some  well -tie  vised  (dan  for  shipping  them  off  to 
countries  where  labor  is  eBtimated  at  a  better  value  and  wins  a  more  generous  reward* 

Mr.  Morrill,  on  accomit  of  a  statement  i)iibli8be(l  in  Lis  paper  in  relation 

to  apartictiUir  case  of  destitntion  iu  his  neifj^hborhood,  was  subjected  to  a 

Buit  at  law^  for  alleged  libel  atlectiog  the  clianicter  of  an  employer,,  a  Mr, 

Carnes,  wlio  felt  himself  aggrieved  by  certain  allegations  therein  con- 

[eernipg  tbe  low  rate  of  wages  paid  by  liiin  to  the  ditlerent  members  of 

a  laborer's  family  j  the  inference  from  which  wa«  that  Mr.  Barnes  bad 

acted  oppressively  to'ward  the  poor.    This  case  had  been  brought  un- 

•  der  tbe  notice  of  Mr.  Morris^  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  guardians 

\  of  the  |>oor,  and  ho  conld  not  jastifiably  close  his  eyes  t#  the  actual 

[^gnffering  wliich  the  case  presented.    For  this  publication,  however,  the 

jury  awarded  to  the  comphviuant  the  sum  of  J^oO. 

"aobiccltubal  labokers'  national  union." 


fFfom  tbo  London  £xft1nm<.t^l 

The  agents  of  tbo  Kational  have  only  been  at  work  in  a  certain  county  since  last 
[  ChristnuLS,  and  the  number  in  union  already  exceeds  two  thousand,  while  several 
Lparishe^  can  bo  found  where  every  adult  and  able-bodied  laborer  acts  in  corabination 
liHrith  his  fellows.  Tim  policy  of  wholesale  discharge  has  been'tried  and  tonnd  want- 
ing. One  Berkshire  farmer  discharged  eight  of  his  men  at  a  week^s  notice  for  joining 
Ft-he  union,  and  hcfoie  the  following  week  had  expired  they  w^ere  one  and  all  placed  in 
feituatioUH  where  they  earned  18?.  a  w&ek  instead  of  the  11  that  had  previously  formed 
I  tbe  total  af  t  heir  wages.  The  policy  of  wholesale  evict  ion  has  shown  itself  to  he  equally 
futile  and  sutcidaL  It  has  been  tried  at  one  place,  and  over  forty  cottages  still  remain 
fempty,  vainly  seeking  for  fresh  tenants.  Tbe  wages  had  already  been  raised  a  shilling 
[p<>r  WL'ek;  "vv hen  was  it  going  to  stopT  Clearly  something  mnst  be  done,  and  that 
r  icvithout  delay-  It  was  obvious  that  the  ^'  seeds  of  mischief^'  were  sown  by  the  words 
lc>f  the  agitators.  Stop  the  meetings,  and  the  movement  would  sustain  a  severe  check. 
POf  counsfi,  meetings  in  the  village  ecbool-rooms  and  in  tbe  balls  of  the  market-towna 
[liad  never  been  permittedt  and  if  only  the  waste-lauds  and  open  spaces  could  be  saved 
L  Crom  the  demagogue's  unhallowed  tread,  the  kindly  feeling  between  tbe  farmers  and 
%h»  laborers  might  still  be  preserved, 

8acht  it  would  seem,  luw  been  the  course  of  their  reflections,  and  tbe  village  of  Lit- 

tleworth  was  first  seheted  for  the  opening  of  this  new  campaign'  ajjuiust  liberty  of 

E speech.    Seven  laborers  were  summoned  before  tbe  Farringdon  bench  of  magistratea^ 

fCone  of  the  justices  being  Viscount  Folkestone^  of  *'  baron  of  beef"  notoriety,)  and 

iZQulcted  in  a  penalty  and  costs  for  obstructing  a  footpath^  on  tbe  evidence  of  two  po- 

lic^jmen  and  a  farmer.    The  ruling,  according  to  the  evidence  then  produced^  appears 

n  most  extraordinary.    Tbe  *'  footpath,*^  independently  of  tbe  roadway,. 

width,  which  is  surely  an  unusual  allowanco  for  a  village  lane;  but, 

itig  this*  and  the  evidence  distinctly  denying  the  existence  of  any  ob- 

aotiou,  the  justices  thought  fit  to  decline  granting  »  case  for  the  higher  conrta- 

tbe  laborers*  meeting  was  held  is  the  very  ground 


loreover,  the  idetdieal  H\M^t  ou  which  1 
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that  has  been  constantly  and  haliitnally  used  for  tbo  past  forty  years,  witbont  let  or 
hinderance,  for  the  holding  of  Methodist  and  temperance  meetings.  This,  in  itself, 
proves  that  tbe  question  of  obstructing  the  highway  was  a  mere  fVivolons  subterfage. 
This  decision  naturally  caused  great  indignation  in  tbe  neighborhood,  and  a  meetiog 
was  summoned  on  the  26th  instant,  to  be  held  in  tbe  market-place  at  Farringdon. 
The  market-place  was  thronged  with  between  three  and  four  thousand  laborers  from 
the  neighboring  villages  to  listen  to  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Arch  and  others.  Tbe  meet- 
ing was  conducted  in  the  most  orderly  way,  and  the  laborers,  at  its  conclusion,  quietly 
dispersed  to  their  homes,  notwithstanding  the  great  provocation  that  was  offered  by 
the  throwing  of  rotten  eggs  and  stones  from  tbe  windows  of  an  adjacent  bouse.  The 
police  attempted  no  interference  with  the  throwing  of  missiles,  but  ^doubtless,  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  instructions,  they  were  not  idle  on  the  occasion.  Shortly  after 
the  commencement  of  tbe  proceedings,  they  demanded  the  removfU  of  the  wagon  that 
seiVed  as  a  platform,  but  eventually  contented  themselves  with  taking  the  names  of 
the  speakers,  with  a  view  to  the  issue  of  snmmonses.  In  the  interests  of  the  Union, 
and  for  the  preservation  of  invaluable  public  rights,  it  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that 
the  Farringdon  bench  will  proceed  with  their  prosecutione.  The  fining  of  Joseph 
Arch,  and  the  strong  probability  that  he  would  exercise  his  option  of  preferring  prison 
to  ft  fine,  for  tbe  crime  of  speaking  in  a  country  market-place  to  our  poor  oonntry 
seifs,  in  a  district  where  their  wages  only  just  remove  them  from  starvation,  would 
be  worth  more  to  the  Union  than  the  cheque  of  a  millionaire.  Other  meetings  have 
been  held  in  this  marketplace,  nnd  standing-room  found  for  wild-beast  shows  and  ex- 
hibitions of  cattle.  But  even  suppose  that  the  Faningdon  bench  should  be  snccessftd 
in  itnnisbing  these  speakers,  how  long  will  laws  last  which  sanction  such  outrageous 
decisions  f  The  country  should  bo  very  grateful  to  the  National  Agricultural  Laborers' 
Union  for  putting  these  questions  to  the  test. 

CONDITION  OF  FACTORY,  3VIECHANICAL,  AND  OTHER  SKILLED  WORKBiBN. 

HaviDg  coDBidered  tbe  coDditioD  of  the  agricultoral  laborer,  attention 
is  now  directed  to  an  inquiry  into  tbe  condition  of  British  workmen  em- 
ployed in  niines,  mills,  factories,  and  at  mechanical  trades.  The  habits 
of  tb§  workmen  in;*egard  to  industry,  and  if  be  is  unable  to  perform  a 
full  week's  work  tbe  cause  of  sucb  inability,  and  whether  it  can  be  re- 
moved ;  tbe  condition  of  bis  home,  whether  comfortable,  and,  if  not, 
whether  the  discomfort  arises  from  his  improvidence  or  other  fault,  or 
whether  it  is  tbe  fault  of  his  employer,  or  results  from  the  system  or 
state  of  society — all  these  form  subjects  worthy  of  careful  and  impartial 
investigation. 

It  is  assumed  in  the  outset  that  the  evils  above  indicated  do  exist ; 
that  the  average  British  workman  is  not  in  general  industrious,  but 
labors  only  four  or  five  days  per  week ;  that  his  family  lives  in  discom- 
fort; that  the  education  and  training  of  his  children  are  almost  wholly 
neglected,  and  that  this  discomfort  and  neglect  are  not  necessarily  occa- 
sioned by  inefficient  earnings. 

If  the  above  statement  affords  a  fair  indication  of  the  condition  of 
many  of  the  skilled  workmen  in  Great  Britain,  especially  in  the  roonu- 
£acturing  and  mining  districts,  tbe  question  arisen  to  what  cause  or 
causes  are  these  results  to  be  ascribed  I  A  re])ly  to  this  question  in- 
volves a  discussion  of 

THE  DRINKING  CUSTOMS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  chief  cause  of  the  evils  which  afflict  the  British  workmen  and 
their  families,  it  is  believed,  is  the  excessive  use  of  spirits  and  beer. 
Although  this  report  comprises  an  inquiry  in  relation  to  the  wages  and 
condition  of  the  laboring-classes  in  the  United  Kingdom,  yet,  in  regard 
to  the  drinking  habits  of  society,  the  investigation  may  be  profitably 
extended  beyond  this  limit.  These  habits  of  the  British  people  are  nn- 
fortunately  not  confined  to  the  working  and  lower  nor  even  to  the  mid* 
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die  classes,  but  pervaile  all  ranks^  find  extend  to  l)Oth  sexes  and  to 
E<»arl.v  all  n<:es. 

The  fact  ia  not  forffottcn  that  this  investigation  is  made  by  n  citizen 
of  4V  country  which,  next  to  Cfieat  Britaiu,  is  perhaps  most  noted  for  its 
large  roiisinuption  of  in  toxica  liu  ,2:  beverage  s — a  country  which  exjiends 
over  $(>0O,otJU. 000  annually  in  spirituou>ii,  vinous,  and  malt  liquors.  A 
citizen  of  the  Uuite*!  Stales  should,  therefore,  be  conscientioufily  careful 
in  his  Btatenients,  when  he  remembers  that  in  this  respect  the  walls  of 
hiy  natioual  house  are  composed  of  brittle  nuiterial  without  strength  to 
resist  the  return  misiiiles  which  an  attack  on  the  glasshouse  of  England 
might  provoke. 

Although  facta  which  constantly  pr<»8ented  themselves  to  the  author 
during  his  stay  in  Great  Britain  aflbid  evidence  to  his  mind  of  the 
extent  of  the  drinking  habits  of  its  peo])le,  and  would,  if  presented,  be 
^iifBciently  convincing  to  candid  minds,  >et  preteveiice  is  given  and 
greater  weight  should  be  attached  to  the  testimony  of  residents  of  that 
country  who  have  had  favorable  oijportnnities  to  ascertain  the  actual 
facts^  and  against  whom  no  imputation  of  adverse  prejudice  can  be 
alleged. 

The  first  anthority  cited  is  the  Loudon  Times,  which  in  1872j)nblished 
the  following  statement: 

DRt:vKiNG  €i\STOMH  OP  Englaxt>»— The  figures  published  by  the  Statistical  Society 
ebciwing  the  arrionut  of  intoxicntitig  aniflR  nciiiuiiliy  eotiKiimed  in  tbm  rntjtitry  are  cer- 
tainly IftT^P.  We  drank,  it  appenrH,  Ijist  year,  m  spirits,  miilt  liijuors,  win*?,  ciil<%  &^c., 
Hicir'     '  ,*^rity-two  uiiHion  jridhniH  of  pnre  al^Hlml,  at  a  cotit,  in  r^i'Untl  nnmb^rs, 

of  J.  |'l>.     It  is  cnktilote4l  that  at  IfUHt  ball' of  Ibis  money  in  Hpcot  by  tbe  work- 

^""  . .  ami  nsi  tli«?y  ilesirt;  priDdpsiUy  fitrougtb  orqiiaiitiry  in  tbtir  drink,  we  shall 

.   not  be  wrori*;  iu  itKsi^ijning  to  tbcm  very  miitb  inor(?  tliim  btilf  otir  oiitire 
•usumptioii.    Tbere  im  mo  inort^  iilcobol  In  a  bottle  o(  wine  thun  in  biilf  a  piut 
uk  ttiiifut  gpiritB,  ttud  tbe  tost  of  the  one  may  be  a  guinea,  and  of  the  otber  niuep^Dce 
€»r  a  sbilling.     It  is  cloar  that  if  ttie  working-cln^seei  bttve  spent  their  £(iU,OUU/JiK)  iua 
rbt'iiper  bum  of  intoxicfituipdriuk*  tbeybav«  gotninch  monj  for  their  money,  and  may 
^irobabJy  lio  debiteil  with  tifty  million  gallons  out  of  tbo  entire  seventy-two  millions 
ijf  ibu  year.    It  will  bo  8t*eu,  if  the  tigiires  aro  compared  with  those  of  1^71,  that  the 
I  total  amount  4>f  the  pjmt  yrur  is  not  only  very  Jargw  in  itself*  bnt  shows  a  lonBiderable 
'  iiii rt^ate  on  the  year  btforo  it.    We  spent  \u  1871  only  £ ltJ8,00il,iitiU  on  tho  same  oh- 
I  jtH^tSt  «'»nd  received  lor  onr  money,  in  various  fonns,  Komuwhat  less  than  tsixty-tive mill- 
ion gallotts  of  alcohol.     The  ris*?  is  certainly  cotiHiderable.    It  ba«  been  dno»  probably, 
to  tbo  iuercusrd  wa^cs  of  Ubor,  whith  havo  ailowud  tUa  workingman  to  indulgt^him- 
>  hi^K  in  more  luxnriea. 

The  lolhiwiu^',  iu  relation  to  tho  same  subject,  appears  in  the  Times 
of  November  (1,  1874  ; 

I)itr\*Kt!XNr5S  IX  EsGiAXD  —The  nnmber  of  perpons  chnrgtd  before  luag^ietratBs  in 

Knji^land  au<l  Wales  in  lh7H  with  beinjtj  drunk,  ijr  ilrnnk  and  diHonlerly, namely,  182,94l> 

[id  vtfry  nearly  <lonblo  tho  numlitr  bo  ehjuged  in  1663,  in  which  year  it  was  but  114,745. 

}  Tbe  mcieat?o  has  bet^n  ebielly  in  the  last  bix  of  the  intervening  ten  yeikrs.     In  lfci67  the 

tiiimbor  waH  but  lu0,:i,>7  :  in  I6t;cf  it  was  but  111JG5;  in  IejGU,  1*22,310  :  iulKO,  131,87(1;  m 

lb7t,  M*2,r{4:i;  in  1872,  iril»084.     In  l''!f7H^the  tirtit  year  under  the  new  intoincating  liquors 

act,  iuHtefwl  of  the  continnaneo  of  an  i u crease  of  10, (H)0  or  11,1)00  in  a  year,  the  numbor 

I  leaped  up  to  l'^'i/J41,  an  increase  of  iiU, CO U  over  the  preeedin^  year.     There  are  nomeaus 

I  01  dihtribuling  tho  increase  among  ite  cautjea,  whether  hijib  w«gea, striet-er  police  8U- 

|>er\'i8ion,  or  otbor  causes;  bnt  the  nnmber  is   remarkable.     It  is  worth  notice  also 

)  that  the  increasio  h  more  among  men  than  among  women.     In  lfc't57  the  un mber  pro- 

l  cecdcd  against  comprkscd  74,86«J  men  and  *i.'>,497  women— thixe  men  to   one  womun, 

Ibc  women  bejng  a  litth?  above  a  fourth  of  the  whole  nnmber;  hut  in  1^73  the  tiiim- 

I  were  14l,23'J  men  and  41.71J9  women,  the  women  in  IHir?  being  400  more  than  a 

*iof  til©  wbolo  number^  but  iu  lti73  4,000  Icbs  than  a  fourth  of  tbo  whole  tuoinber. 

The  following  extract  from  Fraser'ci  Magazine,  February,  1872,  illus- 
trates the  evils  resulting  from  the  drinking  habits  of  the  laborer: 

DrdwIC  TRAFFIC  IN  Grfat  Bi^rfux.— The  dnnkecUer  iu  manifold  cases  Icno^s  cet- 
taialy  that  the  costouier  is  trans^ferrltigta  hiui  money  which  i»  not  tuoriiUy  Ilia  own  to 
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Bpend.  Every  married  workiDgman  employs  his  wife  as  his  cook  and  housemaid.  In 
these  characters  she  has  a  right  to  wages  from  him,  which  must  he  paid  before  he  has  aoy 
right  to  mere  indulgence  of  the  palate.  When  he  has  children,  they  too  have  a  prior 
right;  and  the  mother,  during  ner  times  of  weakness,  ought  not  to  be  worked.  A 
laborer  who  neglects  wife  and  children  to  eratify  his  appetite  for  liquor  is  morally 
guilty  as  though  spending  the  money  of  anoUior. 

In  proof  of  the  BtatemeDt  heretofore  made,  that  the  habit  of  drinking 
to  excess  extends  to  the  middle  and  npi>er  classes,  the  testimony  of  Dr. 
Anstie  is  presented.  The  following  appeared  in  the  Practitioner  for 
1872: 

We  must  notice  the  fact  that  many  girls  of  the  wealthy  middle  and  of  the  npper 
classes,  especially  the  former,  are  of  late  years  taking  to  consume  all  kinds  of  want, 
and  particularly  champagne,  to  an  extent  which  used  neyer  to  be  permitted.  At  many 
modem  ball  suppers  champagne  flows  like  water :  and  the  attentive  observer  wiU  soon 
perceive  that  it  is  not  the  men,  by  any  means,  wno  do  the  larger  part  of  the  consomp- 
tion.  These  same  young  ladies  who  have  so  freely  partaken  of  €iiampagne  over-nignt 
will  next  day  at  lunch  take  plenty  of  bottled  deer,  or  a  couple  of  glasses  of  sben^. 
Dinner  comes  round,  and  again  either  champagne  or  hock  or  port  or  sherry  is  droxik, 
not  less  than  a  couple  of  glasses  being  taken.  And  then  the  evening  very  often  brings  a 
partv  of  some  kind  with  the  inevitaule  champagne  or  sherry.  We  are  apealnna  oftkimgt 
which  we  have  seen  when  we  say  that  many  girls  who  live  among  rich  (especially  MomMan 
riohe)  and  gay  society  are  in  the  habit,  during  six  months  out  of  the  twelve,  of  tiding 
(in  tne  shape  of  wine,  &c.)  a  daily  average  of  two,  two  and  a  half,  or  three  onnees  of 
absolute  alcohol,  a  quantity  which,  if  expressed  in  cheap  beer,  would  be  equal  to  aix 
or  seven  pints. 

The  general  moral  is  that  light  wine  gives  the  taste  for  strong  wine,  beer  for  sin. 
This  is  fatally  experienced  in  France,  in  the  United  States,  in  Oermany,  and  in  ]&g- 
land.  Our  Saturday  Reviewer  remarkably  comments :  ^*  Education  and  intelligenoe 
are  rather  against  a  woman  than  otherwise,  for  they  make  hor  believe  that  she  at  least 
is  safe  while  gradually  and  unawares  imbibing  the  fatal  propensity." 

In  fiirther  illnstration  of  the  general  nse  of  liqnors  in  England,  it 
may  be  stated,  as  the  result  of  personal  observation,  that  ladies  of  the 
middle  classes,  when  yisiting  any  exhibition,  are  accustomed  to  par- 
take of  wine  with  their  necessary  refreshments. 

In  the  visits  of  the  author  to  large  industrial  establishments  in  Eng- 
land  and  Scotland  wine  was  frequently  offered — a  custom  which  was 
in  vogue  in  the  United  States  some  forty  years  ago,  the  retention  of 
which  in  Great  Britain  is  probably  due  to  the  intense  conservatism  of 
that  country.  In  one  instance,  where  the  works  were  extensive  and 
several  hours  occupied  in  their  exainination,  wine  was  at  several  times 
offered,  and  surprise  was  expressed  that  such  fatiguing  exertion  could 
be  undergone  without  some  stimulus. 

In  various  parts  of  Europe  Americans  were  met  at  dinner  who  de- 
clined taking  wine,  but  such  a  refusal  on  the  part  of  Englishmen  * 
or  other  Europeans  was  in  no  instance  observed. 

In  subsequent  pages  extended  articles  "  On  the  condition  of  the  work- 
ing-classes of  Great  Britain,"  prepared  especially  for  this  report  by 
United  States  consuls  and  others,  are  given  In  full.  Brief  extracts  from 
some  of  these  papers,  referring  tOvthe  drinking  habits  of  the  people,  are 
presented  here. 

The  United  States  consul  at  Manchester  says : 

The  working-classes  consume  an  enormous  quantity  of  intoxicating  liquors,  prin- 
cipally beer,  though  verv  many  partake  largely  of  spirits  an4  of  the  cheaper  wines. 
Intemperance  seems  to  be  on  the  increase,  especially  among  the  women,  not  only  of 
the  working-classes,  but  also  of  the  middle  and  upper  middle  daasea. 

General  Fairchild,  United  States  consul  at  Liverpool,  under  date  of 
November,  1873,  writes : 
The  increase  of  drunkenness,  and  all  dissipations  which  follow  idle  hours,  is  alarming. 

*  *  The  author  may  be  pardoned  for  making  a  personal  reference.  An  English  lady, 
becAiisfi  one  of  her  guests  drank  no  wine  at  £nner,  also  declined  to  taste  the  beveniige ; 
r  '^oeption  to  the  general  custom  above  indicated,  and  a  rare  exhibition  of 
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Tlie  WestmiQster  Review  of  January,  1874,  Rays: 

Liverpool  has  the  UBCUVtablo  notoriety  of  bemg  the  most  drunken  town  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 

Dr,  Trench,  the  able  and  well-informed  medieal  officer  of  tlie  Iie^ilth 
department  of  Liverpool,  remarks : 

Th©  working-classes  of  Liverpool  arc  oxtrouicly  ia temperate,  even  wben  compared 
witb  Bimilar  auctions  of  the  community  in  otlitsr  large  towua  of  Great  Britain. 

-His  able  ofliciiil  report  for  a  previous  year  contains  the  following 
on  the  same  snbject: 

Tbe  amonnt  which  is  spent  iu  drink  is  astoniijbiug.  Ooo  or  two  iostaneea  of  the 
worst  kind,  occurring  in  tho  saujo  street,  may  be  cited. 

A  man  earns '^7*.  re^^ularly,  and  spends  as  regularly  21s.  in  drink;  hm  fonr  cliildron 
are  in  ragfl.  In  another  io^tanc^3  the  wag^s  are  30y,  a  week  rt'gnlarly  ;  the  father  and 
mother  are  both  druDkeu,  and  three  children  are  half  starved,  and  in  raga.  In  an- 
other house  is  a  copper-orB  workt*r,  earniug  *I79.  a  week,  all  of  which  \b  sptint  in  drink 
by  hiniHelf  and  his  wifts  The  children  are  in  rags  and  lilth,  and  look  idiotic.  In  th<5 
same  street  thi^re  are  aober  men,  earning  only  2U^.  and  23«.  a  woek^  who  are  living  in 
comfort,  •  *  •  •  •  •  •  , 

The  landlord  of  a  small  pnblic-honse,  who  hjvd  liyed  for  years  in  the  district^  and 
knew  intimately  the  habits  of  thci  people,  said,  *'  For  one  man  who  did  not  drink,  there 
were  fifty  who  wonld  tuke  their  share;  they  starve  their  wives  and  rhildreO|  and 
most  beg  if  they  want  a  bit.'' 

Mr.  Jenkioson^  tbe  consul  of  the  United  States  at  Glasgow,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  increase  of  intemperance,  wrote  as  follows: 

That  dmnkennesB  provailfl  to  an  alarming  extent  among  the  work  in  g-class  cannot 
be  denic'd  ;  that  it  haa  increased  as  their  wages  have  been  increaBcd  is  also  true. 
Many  have,  no  donbt,  been  benedted  by  snob  increase  of  wages }  bnt  most,  it  seems, 
outBpend  their  extra  earnings  in  Qxtra  qnantities  of  whisky. 

Br,  Webster,  United  States  consul  at  Sheffield,  thus  writes,  January 
22,1874: 

From  inquiry  and  my  own  observation,  I  believe  tliat  fiir  the  larger  part  of  the  loss 
of  time  and  the  reckleas  waste  of  money  is  the  result  of  the  drinking  habits  whleh 
prevail  so  generally.  It  in  painful  to  see  how  the  weekly  wages  are  squandered  by 
the  thonsands  who  throng  the  drinking  {daces  on  Saturday,  Sunday,  (at  certain  hours,) 
Monday,  and  Tneaday,  and,  indeed,  on  all  the  days  of  the  week. 

There  are  iu  Sbeflield  1,400  public  houses,  licensed  places  for  tbe  sale 
of  beer  and  spirits.  At  each  of  tbese,  at  a  low  estimate^  an  average 
amount  of  £10  is  spent  weekly,  making  an  aggregate  of  £14,000  of 
weekly  expenditure  for  a  population  of  240,000, 

Mr*  Consul  Jones,  of  ^ew  Castle-upon-Tyno,  in  his  report  on  tbe  moral 
and  social  condition  of  the  working  classes,  says : 

Many  of  them  are  very  improvident  and  fond  of  drink  ;  a  feast  of  food  and  Btimn> 
laottt  in  the  early  part  of  the  week,  at  the  expen.^e  of  an  insudicieDt  supply  at  the  end, 
is  very  frequently  the  case  among  the  sons  of  toil  on  the  Tyne.  Excessive  drinking 
has  undoubtedly  increased  iu  this  district  since  the  short  hours  and  advanced  wages 
have  prevailed. 

It  was  said  boastingly  by  English  statesmen  that  the  nation  ha(f  drunJc 
iUelf  out  of  the  Alabama  claims  by  the  incrcaited  income  Jroin  the  fax  on 
intoxkating  drinJiS  during  the  past  year. 

Tbe  following  extract  from  a  letter  addressed  to  tbe  author  by  the 
right  honorable  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  a  nobleman  universally 
regarded  as  a  Christian  philanthropist  of  the  highest  type,  further 
illustrates  this  part  of  the  suliject : 

LONT^ON^  Februaiy  12^  1875. 

Sm:  *  ^  *  •  •  •  There  are  speeches,  pamphtetst  and  treatises  in 
Immense  abnndance  on  the  evils  of  intemperance.  Even  our  newspapers  are  begin- 
|o2  to  denouQoe  tbe  sin  and  call  for  a  rc^medy.  I  should  weary  yon  by  repeating— and, 
indeed,  yon  mast  well  know  them — the  numerous  and  various  facts  w^bich  may  be 
read  every  day  and  everywhere.  There  is  very  little  of  all  that  is  said  that  I  should 
not  indorse. 

That  the  fiUby,  closei  depressingi  pestilential  state  of  the  dwellings  in  several  large 
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towns,  and  certainly  in  the  metropolis,  is  a  strong  provocation  to  drink,  and  speciftlly 

to  drink  ardent  spirits,  is  to  my  mind  simply  beyond  question. 

The  loss  to  a  country,  morally,  socially,  and  financially,  by  such  habits  atnoDg  the 

people,  defies  all  caicolation.  * 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

With  many  thanks  for  your  letter,  I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

SUAFTESBURY. 
Edward  Yoi'xo,  Esq., 

Chief  of  United  StaUs  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Washington^  I),  C, 

THE  NATIONAL  BEVERAGE. 

In  an  editorial,  discussiDg  the  agitation  for  the  repeal  of  the  tax  on 
n^alt,  a  tax  which  its  opponents  denounce  as  one  that  ^^  robs  the  poor 
man  of  his  beer,"  the  Loudon  Daily  Telegraph  of  March  6^  1874,  makes 
the  following  remarks : 

We  know  all  that  can  be  said  about  the  "  national  beveraj^e.^  There  are  those  who 
believe  that  it  is  the  "  wine  of  the  country ;"  that,  if  we  made  it  cheap  and  its  nse  nni- 
versal,  the  consumption  of  ardent  spirits  would  decrease,  and  comparative  temperaooe 
be  really  promoted ;  and  that — to  quote  Sir  Robert  Peel  slightly  altered—"  the  laboring- 
man  would  recruit  his  exhausted  strength  with  abundant  and  untaxed  beer,  no  longer 
leavened  by  a  sense  of  injustice."  It  is  quite  possible  that  some  of  these  brilliant  re- 
sults might  be  achieved.  This  belief  in  the  beneficent  blessings  of  the  drink  is,  how- 
ever, not  new.  It  at  one  time  dictated  a  legislative  measure,  that  was  received  with 
hearty  and  almost  universal  applause.  The  beer-act  of  1830  was  passed  in  order  to 
encourage  everywhere  the  election  of  beer- houses,  as  distinct  from  gin-palaces.  It  was 
designed,  as  its  friendssaid,  to  **  snpply  a  wholesome  beverage,"  or  what  Lord  Brongh- 
am,  oddly  enough,  called  a  **  moral  species'  of  beverage, "  distinguished  from  mm, 
brandy,  whisky,  and  gin,  which,  by  implication,  he  accused  of  immorality.  Men  of  all 
parties  supported  the  measure,  as  conducive  tothehealth,  the  morality,  and  the  sobriety 
of  the  laboring-clasees,  through  bringing  tq  their  doors  a  cheap  and  wholes  -me  drink. 
But  the  results  bitterly  disappointed  the  expectations  of  its  friends.  Sidney  Smith  wrote: 
**Tho  newbeer  bill  has  begun  its  operations.  Everybody  is  drunk.  Those  who  are 
not  singing  are  sprawling.  The  sovereign  people  are  in  a  beastly  state."  We  have 
now  given  up  the  policy  of  multiplying  Yieer-honses,  in  order  to  bring  back  the  ag«  of 
gold.  The  farmers  tellus  we  did  not  go  far  enough,  and  that  the  true  **  Paradise  Re- 
gained" is  to  be  found  in  a  home-brewing  peox)le. 

BREWERIES  IN  BURTON-ON-TRENT. 

Manchester  is  not  more  celebrateil  for  its  mannfacture  of  cotton^ 
Leeds  for  its  woolens,  Birmingham  for  its  hardware,  and  Sheffield  for  its- 
steel  and  cutlery,  than  is  Burton  for  its  ale.  Although,  in  i>roportion 
to  the  vast  product,  but  few  men  are  employed  in  its  manufacture,  and 
therefore  a  knowledge  of  the  ratesof  wages  is  comparatively  unimportant, 
yet  in  consequence  of  the  vast  influence  which  emanates  from  this  unin- 
teresting town,  the  author  took  occasion  to  visit  it,  and  was  shown 
through  the  extensive  brewery  of  Messrs.  Allsopp  &  Sons.  This  is  the 
largest  single  brewery,  and  makes  2,000  barrels  of  ale  per  day.  Bass 
produces  a  larger  quantity,  but  has  three  breweries  in  oi)eration.  The 
vast  extent  of  the  beer-interest  in  Great  Britain  may  be  gathered  from 
the  following  account  of  only  one  establishment  in  one  of  the  towns 
devoted  to  this  manufacture : 

The  town  of  Borton-on-Trent  is  almost  wholly  given  up  to  the  manuAictare  of  beet. 
In  fact)  the  breweries  are  the  town,  and  the  interstices  between  the  breweries  aioiply 
contain  some  dwelling-houses.  The  immense  breweries  of  Bass,  Allsopp,  Inde,  Coope, 
"Worth iugton,  Salt,  Nunneley,  Evershed,  and  RobluHon  are  all  there,  besides  others  of 
lesser  note.  Bass  alone  has  three  breweries  there,  covering  altogether  a  little  over 
100  acres  of  ground.  Bass  used  last  year  ^267,000  quarters  of  malt  for  brewing  pur- 
poses. If  it  be  reckoned  that  an  acre  grows  four  quarters  of  barley,  66,750  acres  were 
occupied  in  growing  the  malt  which  Bass  used.  Of  hops  his  consumption  was  99,099 
cwt.,  which  engrossed  about  2,000  acres  of  hop-growing  country.  In  malt-toSE  and 
license- duty  he  poid   last  year  £200,000.    The  total  brew  of  Bass  during  the  year 
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nmotiuted  to  720,000  l>nrr<^le,  each  Imrrel  contHLDioff  116  ealloiiH;  bo  that  B»as  could 
have  served  more  than  half  the  e«f  imated  inimlier  or  the  liamuti  race  with  ti  ghisa  of 
beer  i>er  head  from  his  browing  of  ono  yt»ar.  Tbrowglicmt  hie  Burton  prcniiaeft  Basa 
owns  over  five  ioilt?8  of  privat«  railway,  rnns  fivo  private  locomotives,  ana  iib©«  twenty- 
aix  ijt6ftm-<M3ginc'8,  with  a  collective  horse-power  of  436,  Hu  employs  in  Burton  over 
tJ^OOO  pereoDS,  and  jKivs  more  thao  £2,000  m  weekly  wages.  He  ii8«F;d  last  yeiir  r»:i/300 
tons  of  coal.  JIo  hia  in  nae  30,000  buttji,  144,000  hugsbeada,  113,000  banels,  axjd 
249,000  kilderkiuB ;  a  stock  of  cosks^  in  all,  iu  storo  and  Bcattcired  over  tbe  conutr>', 
exceeding^  half  a  mitlioo. 

Mr*  Bass  is  now,  and  was  at  tlie  time  of  tlie  visit,  a  member  of  Par- 
liament, as  are  also  Mn  Allsopp  and  some  other  brewers  ;  but  in  the 
House  of  Commons  bis  name  is  rarely  meotioued.  On  great  financial 
or  educational  qnestions,  or  on  ineasnres  for  the  improvement  of  the 
condition  of  the  poor,  or  Iot  tbe  correction  of  abuses,  be  rarely,  if  ever, 
speaks;  in  the  efforts  now  making  to  improve  the  condition  of  dwellings 
of  the  workingcJasses,  Ins  voice  has  not  been  beard  Bupportiug  tbe 
measures  so  ably  urfj^ed  by  Mr.  Cross  and  others.  But  if,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  bis  voice  is  not  heard  and  his  influence  not  lelt 
in  behalf  of  measures  for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  tbe  lower 
classes,  tbe  influence  of  Mr*  Bass  outside  of  Parliament  is  potential. 
Westminster  may  be  tbe  seat  of  political  and  financial  influence,  but 
tbe  vast  power  which  molds  tbe  character,  affects  tlie  material  and 
moral  condition,  and  sways  tbe  destinies  of  tbe  great  masses  of  tbe 
English  people,  has  its  chief  seat  at  Bnrton-on^Trent.  Nor  is  this  influ- 
ence conflncd  to  tbe  British  Islands.  Throughout  Europe  and  America, 
and  in  countries  which  the  traveler  rarely  visits,  the  name  of  Bass  is 
well  kTiown,  In  places  whei*e  tbe  immortal  works  of  Shakespeare  are 
tinread,  the  products  of  Bass  are  familiar  j  ears  which  have  never  beard 
the  classic  name  of  Btratfordtipon-Avon,  are  not  unused  to  Burton*ou 
Trent. 

It  was  hoped  by  an  inexperienced  American,  when  leaving  London — 
whose  placiirded  houses  aud  walls  proclaimed  the  virtues  of  the  ale  or 
porter  of  different  and  rival  bi^ewers — that  by  crossing  the  Channel  ho 
would  escape  from  the  nbiquitous  Burton  brewer,  but  the  first  English 
words  that  met  bis  eyes  as  he  sat  at  breakfast  at  Dieppe  wei^  "  Bass' 
ale.'^  At  the  far  East  this  ale  was  seen  not  only  in  the  modern  but  in 
the  renowned  ancient  capital  of  Russia,*  and  at  the  great  fair  at  Xijni 
Novgorod  nn  tbe  far  off  Volga,  as  well  as  in  the  nsnal  routes  of  travel 
in  Central  Enrope ;  at  the  West,  in  the  floating  palaces  which  traverse 
the  Atlantic,  and  in  New  York,  Washington,  and  throughout  tbe  United 
States,  even  to  tbe  shores  of  the  Pacific,  Bass'  ale  can  be  procured. 

And  it  may  be  doubted  wbetber  there  is  any  spot  upon  tbe  globe, 
where  civili^^ed  people  dwell  which  is  unsnpplied  with  tbe  malt  liquors 
of  Bass,  I  Ailsopp,  or  other  English  brewer. 

Although  tbe  evils  rcsiilting  from  the  continued  use  of  strong  beer 
are  painfully  apparent  in  Great  Britain,  yet  it  does  not  easily  intoxicate. 
Taken  at  meals  or  with  bread,  forming  as  it  does  a  chief  article  of  con- 
sumption, it  is  apparently  harmless;  but  its  excessive  and  long-con- 
tinued use,  especially  at  night  and  when  taken  by  itself*  produces  most 
injurious  elfects.  Tbe  beer  of  Germany,  especially  of  Bavaria,  which 
forms  a  staple  article  of  consumption,  must  be  much  lighter,  for  in  that 

*  In  17H9  ii  eoti^ganieiit  of  tweuty  half  hogaboadB  of  ale,  contAining  789  gallons,  vtas 
tijftdo  by  a  Burton  brewer  to  Saint  Pcterbburg,  and  lu  exchaugo  requested  the  abip- 
mcnt  of  pipi»  siiid  hogshecid  atavt^B. 

tMr,  ItiLHH,  like  Mr,  GiiinneBft,  in  Dnblin^  and  tbe  late  Mr.  Vadsar  of  this  conutry,  baa 
diatributed  large  euma  in  beiievoloaoe*  A  church  waapointod  out  to  the  writer  in  Bur- 
ton, coaiitig  Bome  £23,000,  aad  another  Hi tnated  elsewhere,  which  were  built  at  bia 
6ole  expeose*    Poeeibly  there  is  aome  oontiectiou,  other  tbnu  alliteration^  between  beer 
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country  intoxication  is  infrequent.  Indeed,  the  consul,  of  the  United 
States  at  Chemnitz  remarked,  ^Mudging  from  the  quantity  a  native 
can  consume,  I  apprehend  that  one  will  stagger  quicker  from  the  weight 
than  the  strength  of  the  potion."  In  England,  small  or  light  beer  has 
been  in  genersJ  use  for  many  centuries,  and  was  a  common  beven^ 
long  before  the  introduction  of  tea.  • 

Indeed  it  is  a  little  remarkable  that  while  the  use  of  beer  does  not 
diminish,  that  of  '^  the  cup  which  cheers  but  not  inebriates  "  has  greatly 
increased,  until  the  average  consumption,  in  tiiat  country  has  reached 
four  pounds  per  capita,  t 

To  those  who  need  or  think  they  need  some  stimulus,  the  use  of  malt 
liquors  is  far  less  injurious  than  spirits.  The  intemperance  which  so 
generally  prevails  in  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  London,  and  Antwerp,  where 
West  India  rum  and  other  spirits  are  largely  consumed,  attests  this 
fact. 

HOMES  OF  THE  WORKING  PEOPLE. 

It  has  been  incontestably  shown  that  the  chief  cause  of  the  evils  that 
afflict  working  men  and  their  families  arises  from  the  excessive  use  of 
spirituous  and  malt  liquors.  In  making  a  full  analysis  of  this  sulyect 
it  becomes  necessary  to  extend  the  investigation  beyond  the  seconaaiy 
and  search  for  the  primary  cause,  of  which  the  cause  just  stated  is 
merely  an  effect.  If  the  workman  indulges  in  the  excessive  use  of  spir- 
its and  beer,  which  results  in  decided  injury  to  his  family,  is  he  alone 
responsible  T  The  question  is  pertinent  and  demands  a  candid  reply. 
From  a  careful  consideration  of  the  subject  it  is  evident  that  the  intem- 
perate habits  of  a  great  mass  of  British  workmen  are  due  to  the  drink- 
ing customs  of  the  classes  above  them  in  the  social  scale,  which  the 
facts  akeady  presented,  and  others  which  are  patent  in  regard  to  the 
almost  universal  use  of  intoxicants  in  the  upper  ranks  of  society^  suffi- 
ciently prove.  Until  those  to  whom  the  working  classes  look  for  exam- 
ple feel  their  responsibility  in  the  premises,  so  long  will  the  majority  ex- 
pend a  portion  of  their  earnings  in  drink,  and  suffer  their  families  to 
remain  in  poverty,  ignorance,  and  discomfort  The  responsibility  for 
this  misery  should,  it  is  affirmed,  be  shared  by  others. 

In  addition  to  the  drinking  customs  of  society  which  should  justly  be 
charged  with  a  part  of  the  wrong  inflicted  on  the  workmen's  famOies, 
there  is  another  cause  for  which  others  are  chiefly  responsible,  viz,  the 
wretched  tenements  occupied  by  the  working  classes.  From  the  initiai 
step  in  this  investigation  the  author's  attention  was  arrested  by  observing 
the  miserable  apartments  in  which  most  of  the  factory  operatives  dwell. 
In  Birmingham  and  Wolverhampton,  and  in  most  parts  of  the  "black 
country,''  in  parts  of  nearly  all  the  chief  manufacturing  cities  of  England 
and  Scotland,  the  tenements  to  which  the  tired  laborers  return  at 
night,  and  where  they  should  have  comfort  and  repose,  are  in  many 
cases  unfit  for  human  habitation.  In  some  instances  these  belong  to 
the  corporations  owning  the  mills,  mines,  or  works,  and  were  erected  in 
low  grounds  destitute  of  drainage  and  of  proper  sanitary  regulations. 
In  other  places  they  occupied  rooms  in  poor  buildings  in  the  outskirts 
of  town  or  in  the  most  crowded  thoroughfares,  redolent  of  filth  and 
dirt.    Confined  to  two  or  three  rooms,  or  as  in  Glasgow  to  one,  or  at  most 

*  Tea  was  introducod  into  Eogland  before  1657.  Beer  was  used  in  Germany  and 
Britain  in  the  time  of  Tacitus. 

tin  the  United  States  the  consumption  of  tea,  which  was  formerly  but  one  pound 
per  capita,  has  gradually  increased  until  now  it  is  nearly  1|  pounds;  still  it  is  but 
little  over  one-third  of  the  average  consumption  in  Great  Britain. 
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["to  two  rooms  for  a  family,  comfort,  cleaDliDess,  aod  even  decency  are 

filIlI>06Stbl6. 

What  wonder,  then,  when  the  hesband  and  father,  fatigned  with  his 
lday-8  toil,  retiirnii  homo,  to  partiike  of  his  frugal  eveniag  meal,  liutliag 
[his  wife  irritable  in  consequence  of  hard  work,  the  care  of  wayward 
[children,  and  the  deprivation  of  oidiiiary  comforts,  that  he  visits  the  ale- 
flionse  where  he  and  his  fellow  toilers,  similarly  circumstanced,  drown 
their  cares  in  the  beer- mug  and  squander  their  hard  earnings  which 
should  have  been  devoted  to  the  comfort  of  their  families! 

In  the  papers  already  referred  to^  on  the  condition  of  the  working 
classes,  which  apijcar  on  subsequent  pages,  aniple  testimony  is  aftbrded 
of  the  character  of  the  tenements  occupied  by  the  poor.  The  follow- 
ing  facts  in  regard  to  that  subject  are  tirst  presented, 

Mr,  Cousnl  Jenkinsot],in  his  report  on  tiie  condition  of  the  laboring 
classes  of  Glasgow,  thus  writes  in  regard  to  the  wretched  tenements 
which  most  of  them  occupy: 


HOMES  OF  TH£  LJLBORING  CLASSES  OF  GLASGOW. 

The  conditioD  of  the  liiborhijj:  men  of  tlua  citj  cannot  1>e  fiiUy  nnderatood  williout  ii 

t^lAOce  at  their  houiea.   In  thiH  respect,  perbtvps,  more  than  hi  any  other,  is  the  greatest 

leontnist  presented  between  Ibe  Britisb  imd  Amerionn  mechanic.     Home  cotiiforts,  in 

the  American  »eoae,  are  bnt  httle  knowu  to  the  laboring  man  in  UIo^^dw,  Mving 

for  the  most  part  in  great  tenement  buildings,  where  ten  or  a  dozen,  Boniethncu  twenty 

91  thirty,  families  occnpy  »  single  tenement  j  *?ach  family  pOBse^aed  of  bnt  one,  or  at 

BioBt  two,  HI -ventilated  J  dreary^  dirty  rooms.     The  onicial  statiBtics  npon  thi«  subject 

Fnro  startling.    The  city  chamberlain,  in  bi3  report  for  1669^  saya,  **It  is  cjuit*  auide 

rlrom  the  subject  to  complain  of  Bingle  apartments  being  each  occn pied  by  a  family, 

for  each  haa  always  been  the  case,  and  apparently  will  continno  to  ho  the  ca«e,  much 

as  it  ia  to  be  regretted.    The  chief  evil  arises  when  a  dwening-hona©  becomes  sab- 

Ldivided   into  single  apartnientSj  each  euteritig  through  it«  neighbor,  in  place  of  each 

Dpeuing  only  upon  a  well-ventiluted  ataircaMe  or  coriidor.    Some  readers  may  not  be 

prepared  to  learn  that  at  the  ceuflua  of  18C1  more  than  28,000  housea  in  Glasgow  were 

Dtmd  to  eonsist  of  bnt  a  mnglo  apartment,  and  above  32,000  to  consist  of  two  ;  skj  that 

4  the  whole  82,0t}0  families  comprising  Hie  city,  upwiwdi*  of  1>D,00U  were  boubcd  in 

Iwellings  of  one  and  two  apartments  each." 

For  1>^0  the  estimated  numbers  were:   Familtes  ea^h  occnpying  a  single  room, 

9)884 ;  those  occupying  only  two  rooms^  43,403 — showing  that  more  than  73,000  of  the 

7,000  families  comprising  the  city  of  GLasgosT  in  lt70  were  liiring  in  one  or  two  rooms 

nch.    The  mere  statement  of  these  fact*j  is  suQicient  to  show  that  few  home  comforts 

fall  to  the  lot  of  the  laboring  classes  of  this  city^  and  if  I  should  add  a  descriptiou  of 

|he  dirt  and  desolation  prevailing  in  most  all  of  these  homes,  making  them  mere  nesta 

[of  diaeaee  and  suliering,  I  would  even  then  have  only  partially  detailed  their  discern- 

And  imagine  b,UOi)  of  these  families  congregated  on  the  space  of  four  blocks,  as 

I  ease  iu  this  city,  and  can  anything  more  be  done  to  darken  the  picture?    Soch 

fable  dwellings  cannot  of  course  coiiimand  very  hi^h  rents,  and  it  is  not  sorpria- 

JPfherefore,  to  tiud,  from  an  ofhcial  report^  that  dnrmg  the  year  just  dosed  (IhT^) 

here  were  in  thU  city  more  than  7-1,000  dwelling  bonsea  renting  at  leas  than  $60  each* 

iXkd,  aa  1  find  on  impiiry  that  dwelliuga  of  two  rooms  rent  for  £rotu  $40  to  $50  each,  it 

in  presumable  that  all  of  blieae  74jUO0  dwellltigs,  each  occupied  by  a  family,  were  of 

one  or  two  roonp  each. 

In  a  report  prepared  for  these  pages  by  Mr.  Consul  Webster,  "on  the 
nditiou  of  the  working  people  of  Sheffieldj"  he  says: 

IThe  mother  in  many  caaea  being  away  from  borne  at  work,  consequently  neglecta 
the  family.  The  huNbiiud,  knowing  that  there  ia  no  comfort  for  him  at  home,  reflorto 
(|<>  the  nearest  dramshop  for  refreshment;  the  wife  j'n  many  eaaea^  doing  the  same, 
faence  the  sad  neglect  of  the  children.  ••••»••• 

I  In  the  matter  of  their  dwellings  and  furniture,  their  dress^  tholr  sleeping  aecommo* 
HationSj  and  almost  everything  that  goes  to  make  the  home,  the  comfort  of  the  family 
le  aeriously  abridged.  And  yet  Taet  numbers  who  earn  good  wages,  say  thirty^  forty, 
•jftod  fifty  shillings  a  week,  seem  to  be  satiBfled  with  the  acatitiest  Mupply  of  the  moat 
common  ab»olnte  necessaries  of  life.  In  very  many  cB«es  large  familiet*  do  live  in  one 
and  two  rooms.    This  would  not  be  true  of  a  majority,  bnt  it  is  too  common. 
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Mr.  CoDSol  Branscoiub,  in  Lis  ^^ report  on  the  condition  and  habits  of 
the  working  classes  of  the  Manchester  coDsnlar  district,"  which  appears 
in  fall  on  a  subsequent  page,  thus  alludes  to  the  homes  of  some  of  the 
w'orking  people : 

The  houses  of  those  pereons  who  sqnaDderfiomach  in  drink  *  *  are  aqniilicL 
wretched,  and  desolate.  In  many  oases  funilies  who  oan  nnitedly  earn,  when  ther  aU. 
care  to  work  ftQl  time,  three,  four,  five,  and  even  six  pounds  per  week,  llye  in  iilthy 
and  dilapidated  old  tenements  in  the  back  slums,  and  sometimes  hnddle  together  in 
one  or  two  rooms,  without  a  bit  of  decent  ftimiture. 

Mr.  Consul  Gould,  in  his  report  .upon  the  condition  of  the  working- 
people,  which  appears  on  a  subsequent  page,  says : 

In  ft  lar^e  proportion  of  their  homes  family  comfort  is  totally  unknown.  The  tene- 
ments of  the  laboring-class  are  but  poor  apologies  for  homes,  in  multitudes  of  cases 
their  whole  furniture  not  bein^  worth  more  than  a  few  shillings.  Pawnbrokers  do  a 
thriving  business,  and  the  only  part  of  the  week  when  comforts  are  introduced  ia  on 
Satorday  evening  and  Sunday,  itter  the  wages  of  the  week  come  in.  Monday  uaoaUr; 
begins  with  the  poverty  and  pawning  of  the  previous  week,  and  thus  the  perpetnu 
round  continues.    The  tenements  are  generally  small  and  dirty. 

The  following  extract  from  the  Cambrian  News  shows  the  uncomfor^ 
able  lodgiugs  of  working-people  in  Wales : 

The  newly-sppointed  inspector  of  nuisances  for  the  rural  district  of  Aberystwith  has 
mode  two  reports,  which  reveal  an  almost  inconceivable  state  of  degradation  among 
the  people.  A  large  number  of  the  houses  are  altogether  unlit  for  habitation,  and  those 
hovels  are  terribly  over-crowded,  adults  of  both  sexes  being  herded  promisononalj  to- 
gether. In  one  case,  sixteen  men  sleep  in  ei^ht  beds  in  two  smsul  tooms ;  and  in 
another  instance  four  men  occupy  the  beds  during  the  night  and  four  daring  the  day, 
tiiie  day-occupants  frequently  having  to  wait  until  the  night-men  get  np.  In  one  place 
a  fiEunily  lives  in  a  hut,  which  is  also  used  as  a  slaughter-house,  skin-room,  and  butch- 
er's shop ;  and  in  another,  a  woman,  her  grown-up  daughter,  a  cow,  a  heifer,  and  nine 
fowls  occupied  one  room,  which  has  no  fire-place,  no  window,  and  no  light  or  ventila- 
tion beyond  that  provided  by  the  door. 

Dr.  GriflBths,  the  medical  oflBcer  of  health  for  the  borough  of  SheflSeld, 
in  his  annual  report  issued  in  1874,  thus  refers  to  the  sanitary  condition 
of  the  dwellings  of  the  jnyor : 

Many  of  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  are  unfit  for  them.  One  room  frequently  serves 
the  threefold  purpose  of  bed-room,  dwelling-room,  aud  work-room,  and  the  cubic  space 
for  air  is  totally' inadequate  for  the  health  of  the  tenants.  When  to  this  is  added  that 
the  windows  are  generally  what  are  termed  Yorkshire  lights,  or  casements,  many  of 
which  cannot  be  opened ;  and  that  when  panes  are  broken  the  deficiency  is  supplied 
by  wood  or  paper,  excluding  the  light ;  and  that  whole  families,  without  regard  to  sex 
or  age,  the  single  and  married,  are  promiscously  mingled — there  need  be  no  surprise  at 
the  existence  of  disease  nor  at  the  spread  of  iufectiou. 

The  following  extracts  are  firom  a  report  on  the  sanitary  condition  of 
Liverpool,  made  iu  1871,  by  Dr.  Parkes  and  Dr.  Sanderson  : 

Within  the  courts  each  house  usually  consists  of  a  room  on  the  ground-floor,  a  room 
above  this,  and  a  third  room  in  the  attic.  Most  of  them  have  cellars.  It  very  fre- 
quently happens  that  there  is  a  f9.mily  in  each  room  except  the  cellar.  In  many  cases 
tne  staircase  forms  part  of  the  rooms,  and  is  without  any  window,  so  that  in  fact  there 
ig  an  inevitable  mixture  of  the  air  contained  in  all  the  rooms.  Few  constructions 
could  be  better  adapted  for  the  spread  of  contagions  diseases.        •  %  • 

Many  of  them  at  once  attributed  their  condition  to  drink ;  others  owned  it  on  being 
pressed  on  the  matter.  Several  women  gave  an  .exact  statement  of  what  their  hns- 
Dands  earned  and  what  they  brought  home.  Two  examples  are  selected  of  workmen 
in  whose  cases  there  was  no  irregularity  of  employment.  A  tin-plate  worker  in  con- 
stant work  earns  22«.  a  week.  He  has  a  wife,  evidently  a  careful,  respectable  woman, 
and  four  children.  In  reply  to  questions,  she  said  he  drank  a  little,  then  owned  "  he 
drank  very  heavy."  Sometimes  he  brought  home  18«.,  sometimes  168,,  sometimes  12b,  ; 
last  week  he  drank  it  all.  If  he  would  bring  228,  a  week,  she  should  be  **  happy  as  the 
day  is  long.''  This  family  of  six  persons  were  living  in  one  back  room,  for  which  they 
paid  1«.  6d;  a  week ;  it  was  10^  feet  lon^,  9  feet  broad,  and  Qi  feet  high ;  the  furniture 
was  a  bed,  table,  and  two  rickety  chairs.  Two  of  the  four  children  were  sick.  In 
the  front  room  of  the  same  house^  the  rent  of  which  was  28,  a  week,  a  man  and  wife,  a 
daughter  aged  17,  and  a  son  aged  15,  lived ;  the  man  earned  249.  a  week,  and  passed  his 
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time  in  driokiD^'  bard»  repenting  iinrl  saving,   iitid   then  drinking  a^ain ;    ilie  wife 
J «» drank  all  she  cookl  get/*    The  sou  and  diiiij^hier  cariiud  next  lt>  notbiiig,        •  • 

The  tinbwpp.Y  p(M>pli'  R<*om  to  know  notio  of  tlm  roniiorts  and  few  of  tixe  dpceuciea 
vt!  lifd^  and  widtf^prptid  luihtta  of  di nukenueBS,  and  couuequeut  want  of  food,  aid  their 
WTdtobed  honim  in  destroying  tlieir  kenltb. 

It  is  no  doubt  pftrtly  from  tbo  emalintsss  and  precarioiiBnefls  of  tb^  eamingB  of  nn- 
BkOled  industry,  tbut  st>  uiaoy  families  live  in  tte  single  rooms  of  sub-lot  bouiMia,  nnd 
'ihoa  peri>t?ttiat«i  tbeir  miserable  wTuditioa  in  the  training'  »nd  bringing  np  of  their  cbil- 
in.     It  inaif  ht^  a  question  whether  ihU  condition  of  their  homes  promotw  the  rtcv  of  drunk- 
\^  w  whither  druTtkentiesa  itsdf  be  the  primartf  atid  originating  enuse  of  th4it  thrift iru 
Mmcf  which  tfadu  to  poverty  and  want    But  tbi^re  is  another  pbajBo  of  tbe  habits 
eri]*©ndeppd  by  the  single-rooni  tonements  of  our  uub-let  boUBes,  which  is  not  without 
interest  in  all  future  measures  for  the  education  and  iuiprovonient  of  tbe  peoplew 

In  Fiixty-two  instances  atlnlt  eons  and  daugbters  slept  iu  the  same  room  with  their 
pfirentH,  and  in  three  instances  in  the  same  bed.  In  one  h  undred  and  fifty-two  iuBtaucea 
udnlt  daugbters  slept  in  the  same  room,  and  in  fifty-eix  inafcancet*  in  the  same  bed,  with 
ibe IT  parents.  In  two  hundred  and  fourteen  instancee  adult  sous  slept  in  the  samo 
Tooni,  and  in  one  hnndred  and  fifty-eight  instances  in  the  eatne  bed,  with  their  moth^ra. 
ilu  thirty-seven  instances  adult  dangbtcsre  al^pt  in  the  same  room,  and  in  twenty-seven 
jnatances  in  the  same  bed,  with  their  fathers*  In  fifty-nine  inBtancestlie  mother  with 
her  ailult  sons  and  daughters  alept  in  the  same  room,  and  in  twcmty-one  Instances  in 
the  same  bed,  together.  In  twelve  inefcances  tbe  father,  with  his  ado  It  eons  and  daogb- 
t-ers,  slept  in  the  same  room,  and  in  six  instances  in  the  same  bed,  together,  Jo  seven 
instances  a  motbi3r^  adult  son,  and  a  female  lodger  slept  in  tbe  same  room,  and  in  two 
instances  in  the  same  bed^  together.  In  aixty-fonr  instances  a  man,  bis  wife^  and  a  fe- 
ale  ]o<tger  slept  in  tbe  same  room,  and  in  three  instances  in  the  same  hed.  In  twelve 
stances  a  man,  wife,  and  male  lodger,  slept  in  tbe  same  room»  In  thirty-nine  instances 
lalt  broth i>T8  and  sisters  slept  in  tbe  same  room,  and  in  twenty  instances  in  the 
me  bed.  The  overcrowding  which  we  find  in  auh-Iet  houses  is  generally  connected 
'th  or  caused  by  these  bad  arrangements  of  a  family.  Thus,  for  example,  in  one  room 
the  cubical  dimensions  of  OCM)  feet,  a  mother  and  her  two  sons,  aged  eighteen  and 
wenty,were  in  one  bod,  and  a  man,  hia  wife,  and  his  daughter,  aged  eighteen,  In  an- 
ther bed.  In  another  room  of  the  cubical  dimensions  of  H)0  fect^  there  were  found 
'eepiug,  a  father,  two  sous  of  eighteen  and  twenty,  a  dangbter  of  twenty'two,  and  a 
ualo  lodger  of  thirty  years  of  age*  In  another  room  of  tne  cnbiciil  dimcnaions  of  800 
t,  there  were  found  sleeping  in  one  bt:d  on  the  floor,  two  brotbersof  twenty-foor  and 
enty-six,  and  four  sisters  ol  twenty-eight,  twenty,  eighteen,  and  sixteen  years  of  age, 
tpectireljr. 


female 


The  followiiit^  table,  from  official  sources,  sliows  the  crowdetl  coiidition 
}i  some  parts  uf  Editiburgb,  aud  tbei  couseqiieat  iucreai^e  of  mortality. 

Over-crowded  UmcmmtM  and  their  ftital  itaiktim* 
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It  Is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  irnprovement  in  dwellioga  for  the 
worktiig-classes  has  engaged  Hie  attention  of  philautliroxiists  iu  Eog- 
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land,  and  that  the  snbject  has  received  the  carefal  coosideration  of  Par* 
liameot,  as  will  be  shown  on  a  sobseqnent  pa^. 

The  London  Times,  in  an  article  showing  the  small  number  of  the 
comfortable,  regards  those  families  which  pay  a  rental  of  less  that  i&20 
a  year  as  not  among  the  ^  comfortable."    The  writer  says : 

SereD  in  eight  of  our  popnlation  live  in  ^  hooaes  of  leas  thAn  £20  a  yemr — that  is,  are 
not,  in  the  orainary  sense  of  that  word,  comfortable  at  all,  bat  are,  with  mxxtB  or  less  of 
eontent,  always  strnggling  to  make  ends  meet,  always  compelled  to  think  of  money,  al- 
ways affected  in  the  most  direct  and  serious  way  b^  a  tax,  a  rise  in  prices,  or  a  stop- 
page in  the  coarse  of  trade.  It  is  only  to  one  in  eicht  of  oar  population  tiiat  a  sove- 
reign is  not  a  rery  serions  som,  only  to  fonr  in  a  thousand  that  a  five  pound  note  is 
not  an  important,  most  important  amount  of  money.''  #  »  •  The  number 
of  the  reall  V  comfortable  in  Britain  cannot  by  possibility  exceed  70,000,  while  it  may 
be  very  little  more  than  half  that  amount. 

*  As  the  working-class  pays  a  rental  of  less  than  £20  a  year,  it  will  be 
observed  that  this  vast  array  of  work-people  are  living  outside  the  pale 
of  "comfortable.'' 

DEGBADED  COKDITION  OF  THE  WOEJUXG- CLASSES. 

[From  the  LondoxL  Daily  Tdegrmph,  July  13, 1874.] 

But  there  are  people  who  are  worse  off  than  the  miU-handB,  whose  abiding-plaees 
are  the  slums  of  Manchester.  I  should  not  ha^e  thought  it  possible,  but  so  it  la.  Theie 
are  toilers  and  sweaters  for  daily  bread  whose  condition  in  life  is  worse  even  th^n  that 
of  the  miner  who  delves  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  or  the  smelter  of  iron  who  works 
naked  to  the  waist,  and  with  a  leather  mask  before  his  face  to  keep  his  eyes  from  being 
melted  in  his  head,  as  is  the  red  ore  in  the  meltins  pot  it  is  his  business  to  feed  and 
keep  at  a  molten  simmer.  I  thought  and  said  so  a  mrtnight  since;  but  at  that  time  I 
luM  not  visited  the  potteries,  nor  passed  half  a  day  in  Longton,  which  is  the  center  of 
the  murky  region  where  half  the  crockery  that  is  used  in  the  world  is  pit>duoed ;  and 
I  am  afraid  to  say  how  many  times  dirtier,  smokier,  and,  to  the  unaccustomed,  more 
stifling  than  any  other  pottery  parish  round  about. 

The  following  extract  from  the  report  of  the  Inspector  of  British  fac- 
tories indicates  the  degraded  condition  of  the  work-people  in  the  fens 
and  at  brick-making: 

I  have  Just  received  a  report  from  Mr.  Lakeman  of  some  work  he  has  done  in  the 
fens  of  Cambridgeshire :  '^  I  have  gone  tbrongh  the  center  of  the  fen  district,  and  of  all 
the  Journeys  undertaken  by  me  it  was  the  most  tedious  and  uninteresting,  excepting 
that  I  have  taken  note  of  a  type  of  people  seemingly  peculiar  to  the  fens,  vacant  in  expres- 
sion of  countenance,  ignorant  of  everything  but  work.  They  do  not  know  the  names  of 
the  localities  around  them,  and  never  see  any  odo  better  than  themselves,  save  their  em- 
ployers. I  wonder  how  these  poor  creatures  are  to  be  reached,  what  is  their  hope, 
where  their  happiness  or  comfort  in  life." 

«  From  another  part  of  the  country  I  have  had  much  the  same  picture :  "A  most  bar- 
barous, semi-civilized,  ignorant  set.  Men  and  boys  look  like  i^  Indians;  the  sand 
used  in  brick-making  heme  burnt  red,  and  with  which  their  bodies  are  covered,  work- 
ing bareheaded,  barefooted,  with  exposed  breasts,  and  with  wild  looks,  drinking  all 
day  Sunday ;  Monday  and  Tuesday  dog-fighting  and  man-fighting.  They  resume  work 
on  Wednesdays,  when  the  poor  little  uufortonates  are  made  to  toil  away,  stamping 
and  carrying,  and  pressing  a  good  fortnight's  work  into  three  or  four  days.  One  man, 
who  last  week  earned  in  four  days  28«.,  took  his  wife  home  a  loaf  of  bread  and  QdJ* 

Not  only  among  the  fens  and  in  the  brick-fields  of  England  is  this 
degradation  manifest,  bat  in  those  towns  which  exhibit  the  highest  type 
of  civilization.  In  some  of  the  manufacturing  towns  of  England  there 
is  a  downcast  look  which  indicates  hopelessness,  if  not  despair,  on  the 
part  of  the  working-classes.  They  seem  to  have  sunk  into  a  condition 
of  despondency  from  which  nothing  can  rouse  them.  No  ray  of  hope 
glimmers  in  their  pathway,  beckoning  them  to  higher  position.  They 
seem  to  regard  their  social  condition  as  fixed.  They  have  no  hope,  and 
apparently  little  desire,  to  rise  superior  to  their  present  state.      What 
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their  fathers  were  they  are,  and  tbcir  sons  will  be.  Many  of  them  seem 
destitute  alike  of  hope  for  increased  happiness  liereor  hereafter. 

These  traits  were  noticed  by  the  aathor  more  at  Wolverhampton,  and 
elsewhere  in  the  Black  Countr\%  and  at  Bradford  and  other  portions  of 
Yorkshire,  and  in  some  localities  of  Lancashire.  The  working-classes 
of  England  are  not  possessed  of  the  elasticity  of  the  Irish,  and  seem 
more  despondent  than  the  people  of  any  class  in  other  cunntries^  except 
the  recently  emaocipated  serfs  of  Itussia. 

The  foUowitig  extract  from  a  letter  written  by  Professor  Shepard,  of 
Chicago,  to  the  New  York  Examiner,  althongh  perhaps  too  highly 
colored  for  an  accurate  description  of  the  working-chisses  in  the  whofe 
of  Eughiud,  is  yet  a  true  as  well  as  graphic  presentation  of  the  condi- 
tion of  a  portion  of  them. 


THE   WORKIXG- CLASSES  OF   BKABFOllD, 

Bradford  is  n  thoroughly  Englisli  matiTifjacturiD}];  towD.  You  do  not  know  wliat  focoii 
I  aaw^  if  jrou  never  s&w  the  facias  of  the  Ea^lish  ^orking-cJosfies. 

O,  the  wretched  faces  of  wtmry  children,  the  fucee  lit  np  with  &  forced  mirth  J  The 
£i^ee  that  have  heen  reoHng  the  grinding  ftml  grinding  for  generatioDH — the  iiilicritM 
fklC6f)  of  tlie  Enghsh  working-pi^uple,  xnvn  an<l  women  and  chikkeiit  fatlier  and  son, 
mother  and  hahe.  I  don't  heliuve  there  ib  Buch  a  looking  lot  of  people  on  the  (oca  of 
this  earth  as  the  Trorking-clasfles  of  England*  Just  over  the  Tweed  there  ia  rehef. 
Bod  enough  there,  bnt  not  to  ho  compared  with  what  you  see  iu  the  great  man ufac tar- 
ing towns  of  England. 

I  recall  Swit^^erland.  Bnt  there,  with  all  the  appearance  of  dul\,  uuifonnity.yon  ace 
no  grinding  of  the  faces  of  a  lower  class  by  tbeheek  of  an  upper  ula»s.  The  *'  common 
people '^  ol  that  tmcommon  country  have  nobody  oliovo  ilit^ni  and  !i<d»ody  below  them* 
Beeidesi  some  educat  ion  ia  coropulfiory,  and  gome  military  traiumg.  They  tire  pitturesquo 
in  dreas,  and  free-looking  in  the  tace,  however  addicted  to  nnlovely  labor  and  unaspir- 
ing industry — a  dead-level  poople  in  the  moat  njountainoiie  of  countries.  Aljove  them 
only  the  moantaiuB^  below  them  only  the  TalJeyfl.  Perhaps  they  crouch  to  the  moun- 
tains iustead  of  to  a  class.  Perhaps  tho  mountains  have  oppressed  some  of  the  aspira- 
tion ontof  them,  aa  the  ravages  of  adamantine  caste  have  crushed  all  the  imagination 
out  of  the  British  workzn&iu  In  tho  north  of  Europe,  whatever  you  see  of  haggardness 
and  weariness,  you  see  a  certain  something  hke  contentment,  and  elasticity,  and  thrifty 
independence  of  behavior.    Then,  ns  for  the  Bonth  of  Europe,  the  lowest  are  the  hap- 

Sieet.  Laborer,  beifgar^  and  pauper  aro  joOicst  of  them  alL  Tho  destitute  are  never 
e«titute  of  suDehine  in  sky  or  soul.  You  do  not  sympathize,  yon  envy;  you  do  the 
sighingf  not  the  ragged  beggar.  So  iu  Ireland.  With  all  his  barking  and  biting  at  the 
heels  of  the  "oppressive^'  old  lion,  Pat  never  shows  any  of  the  grind i a  his  face.  Tho 
Irish  peaaantry  are  as  pleasant  a  sight  as  any  sight  of  the  sort  iu  the  world.  In  the 
land  of  the  Celt  or  the  Southron  you  will  always  liud  the  veriest  squalor  touched  with 
Dature's  brosh  of  the  pictiuresque. 

But  there  is  nothing  to  relieve  the  eye  or  cheor  the  imagination  in  this  Tast  sea  of 
down-turned  faces  in  England.  Tho  lower  classes  thei-e  aitj  utterly  destitute  of  any- 
thing  calculated  to  break  tho  monotony  of  their  toilsome  look.  They  have  no  maunera^ 
or  cofitoms,  or  costumes  ;  no  j^ames  or  frolics  with  which  to  animate  the  spectacle  they 
nresent  to  the  eye  of  the  foreigner.  They  work  and  work  and  work  j  they  drink  and 
diiuk  and  drink  j  they  smoke  ami  smoke  and  smoke. 

They  do  as  their  fathers  d  id  ;  their  t  hildren  do  as  they  ilo.  Father  and  mother  and  child 
go  forth  to  their  labor  until  the  evening,  and  go  forlh  to  the  bei>r-shop  when  the  evening 
comes.  That  shop,  with  its  blaze  of  gui»f  its  sparkling  hmm  hoops  on  the  gin-casks,  its 
bumiahed  ornaments  on  the  bee r-foun tains,  its  row  of  tidy  tunibh  rs,  it*  ch'ttcr  of  cop- 
pervi  on  the  counter,  its  jingle  of  glasses,  its  turbid  apology  for  humor,  and  it^  ceaseless 
sound  of  boozy  di  scon  tent — that  grog-shop  contrut^ts  1  at  ally  with  that  workiugmau^s 
home.  Tliat  ts  his  only  bome^  indeed — his  homo  and  theater,  recreation  and  education, 
fiocial  life,  mental  life,  and  animal  life,  all  in  one.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  one  can- 
'  dle^lit^  dingy  room  up  the  court  is  anable  to  hold  it«  own  against  it! 
»  60  it  is  a  dead-lift— this  eftbrt  in  behalf  of  the  lower  millions  of  England.  Tliey  are 
not  ittTOCtive;  they  are  horribly  unattractive.  They  repel  the  imagination.  You  avert 
joar  face  ;  you  never  smile,  because  they  never  smile.  *  *  The  wicked- 

neoaesof  tho  low  Italian  fiiscinate  before  you  have  had  time  to  be  on  your  guard;  the 
goodaeases  of  the  low  Briton  are  k'epul^ive.  There  is  no  spontaneity  or  enthusiasm,  or 
qaickneas  of  humor  or  brightuesa,  or  ^eai  or  snap  here.  It  is  all  so  do^ij^ed,  and  stug- 
giahf  and  logy.  There  i»an  ever  and  forever  ooze,  in  the  way  of  the  BriHsh  workman, 
that  seta  you  almost  distracted.     It  is  pulling  teeth  to  pull  him  through.      *       *        ' 
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REPORTS  ON    THE    CONDITION  OP  THE    WOREINGKCLASSES  OP  GBBAT 

BRITAIN. 

Having  directed  attention  to  the  drinking  habits  of  the  laboring- 
classes  and  the  condition  of  the  rooms  they  occapy,  it  is  now  proposed 
to  present,  in  extensoy  the  several  reports  made  by  consuls  of  the  United 
StateS;  and  others,  on  the  subject  under  consideration. 

SHEFFIELD. 

Jjetter  from  C\  B.  Webster ^  esq.j  United  States  consul. 

United  States  Consuuitb, 

Sheffield,  August  4,  1872. 

.  »  »  •  •  »  •  * 

In  the  fp*eat  teel-manufaotoriea  of  Sheffield,  employiu^,  each,  several  thoosands  of 
men,  scarcely  any  work  is  done  on  Monday,  and  very  little  on  Tuesday.  I  am  in- 
formed that  this  is  true  of  a  lar^e  portion  of  the  laboring  population  of  this  town.  On 
those  days  the  streets  and  drinking-places  literally  swarm  with  workingmen.  Work 
stops  on  Saturday  at  1  o'clock.  The  loss  of  time  on  Monday  is  due  principaUy  to  the 
drinking  habits  of  the  operatives,  bat  in  part  to  the  necessity  of  taking  time  for  re- 
pairs of  machinery. 

It  has  been  stated  to  me  as  a  fact,  that,  although  the  rates  of  wages  ore  advanoini^ 
the  men  are  earning  loss  money,  because  they  work  fewer  hoars. 

In  estimating  the  average  weekly  expenditures  of  a  family  of  two  adalte  and  throe 
children,  the  fact  is  to  be  taken  into  acconnt  that,  in  a  large  proportion  of  familieA,  the 
wife  and  some  of  the  children,  the  latter  often  as  young  as  twelve  years  of  age,  earn  eon- 
siderable  amounts  of  money.  This  makes  it  very  difficult  to  estimate  the  aotoa^  earnings 
and  ezpenditnre  of  the  families  of  the  working-people.  They  expend  aU  they  earn, 
and  they  earn  more  than  would  appear  in  the  report  of  the  amount  paid  to  the  man 
who  is  supposed  to  support  the  family.  And  here  we  see  the  superior  condition  of  the 
American  workman  or  the  same  grade,  he,  by  his  own  earnings,  being  able  to  snpport 
his  family  far  more  comfortably  than  the  English  laborer,  with  the  immense  added 
advantages  of  freedom  to  the  wife  to  care  for  the  interests  of  the  home,  and  to  the 
children  the  privilege  of  constant  attendance  at  school. 

1  The  fact  of  the  mother,  in  many  cases,  being  away  from  home  at  work,  and  conse- 
quently neglecting  the  family,  enters  as  an  important  element  in  estimating  the  morol 
condition  of  this  class  of  people.  For  the  husband,  knowing  there  is  no  comfort  for 
him  at  home,  resorts  to  the  nearest  dram-shop  for  refreshment,  the  wife  in  many  oaeee 
doing  the  same.  And  these  shops  abound  in  every  neighborhood ;  hence  the  sad  neg- 
lect of  the  children.  Whether  the  practice  of  drugging  mentioned  by  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Mundella,  M.  P.  for  this  district,  exists  to  any  extent  in  Sneffleld,  I  am  not  able  to  say. 
That  it  doee  prevail  to  a  sad  degree  in  some  ^arts  of  England  you  will  see  from  the 
address  of  Mr.  Mundella  to  his  constituents,  which  is  inclosed.  But  this  neglect  of  the 
children  in  their  tender  years,  and  the  close  confinement  of  the  very  young  of  both 
sexes,  will  acconnt  for  the  fact  that  so  many  dwarfed,  crooked-legged,  and  otherwise 
deformed  persons  are  seen  in  our  streets. 

The  fact  that  young  men  and  young  women  are  employed  side  by  side  in  the  same 
kind  of  labor  will  explain,  in  part,  the  low  state  of  morals  that  prevails.  The  work  is 
very  largely  dirty  work ;  and  when  one  sees  the  untidy  condition  of  the  vast  numbers 
of  temales  that  swarm  from  these  great  "  works,"  the  conviction  will  force  itself  npon 
the  miod  that  virtue  must  be  in  great  peril  while  in  constant  association  with  such 
want  of  cleanliness.  This  condition  of  the  operatives  is  somewhat  excusable,  since 
there  are  no  free  public  baths  in  Sheffield,  a  town  that  needs  them  as  much  as  any  in 
the  kingdom.  Indeed,  there  are  no  baths  of  any  kind  at  all  sufficient  to  meet  the 
wants  of  the  people.  If  any  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  made  large  fortunes  by  the 
aid  of  the  working-people  should  desire  to  do  some  good  thing  in  acknowledgment  of 
their  prosperity,*  they  could  hardly  do  better  than  to  establish  free  baths  of  an^le  ac- 
commodation in  every  ward  of  this  great  town. 

In  regard  to  the  health,  comfort,  morals,  and  education  of  the  people,  the  facts  in 
regard  to  Sheffield  will  not  probably  differ  essentially  from  what  is  true  of  other  large 
manufacturing  towns  of  England. 

In  the  year  1870  there  came  before  the  courts  209  cases  of  bastardy.  It  is  probable 
that  as  many  more  occurred  that  were  not  made  public,  although  I  have  no  means  of 
obtaining  definite  information. 

During  the  week  ending  July  27, 1872,  there  were  654  inmates  in  the  Sheffield  Work- 
house. There  were,  also,  5,465  persons  receiving  ^'  out-relief,"  making  an  aggregate  of 
6,119  persons  more  or  less  dependent  upon  public  charity  for  snpport  at  the  bwt  sea- 
son of  the  year. 
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Letter  from  Mr,  Consul  Wchster  da/«^— 

Shrjffid^^  January  *2a,  1674. 

DsAR  Sm  :  In  reply  to  your  in^airlea  in  regard  to  tlie  conditioc  of  the  vrorkiDgmea 
of  SbetHeUl,  e«^}eeisilly  ilb  to  tbeir  Labita»  I  have  the  htmor  to  submit  the  Ibllowing, 
which  will  be  Ibiiudf  I  thinks  to  cod  tain  dtiliiiit43  replies  to  all  yotir  tpieRtiotis.  I  have 
endeavored  to  8tate  the  facta  ma  they  are,  without  oxA<ig<^ration.  In  order  to  do  so,  I 
have  made  many  inquiries,  not  merely  of  otiiployorH  and  eiiipluyc^U  but  of  intelligent, 
candldr  and  disinterested  persons  in  uLl  walks  of  life,  e^peciully  of  those  who  have  tho 
iMBBt  mcane  of  knowing  the  claes  in  respect  to  wlioni  yon  inqnire* 

Yoa  a6k  (irst^  are  they  (the  workmen)  indiiatrioiiB  f  If  a  stranger  should  Ytslt  this 
great  town^  with  its  hnuclreds  of  tall  chlmneyB^  and  Kb  o  a  Id  ^o  throni^li  tht^  extensive 
works  that  annually  supply  the  world  witk  such  imnicnHe  quantities  of  their  products, 
he  would  he  very  likely  to  com©  to  the  conclusion  that  this  is  a  very  busy  and  indns- 
triods  people.  There  is  no  deuyinir  the  immense  results  wrought  out  by  the  Sheftiold 
workmen.  They  are  a  hard- work iu|j  people — whih  thetf  do  \cork.  But  it  is  true  that 
a  very  large  proportion  of  them  are  idle  a  great  miiuy  days  in  the  year,  when  they 
might  and  ought  to  be  at  work,  and  when  their  employers  are  needing  their  Iubor« 
Every  Monday  is  so  geuf^rally  a  holiday,  that  it  has  come  to  be  called  Saint  Monday* 
The  streets  are  full  on  that  ilay  of  men  at  leisarei  and  this  fact  cannot  fail  to  stril^Q 
a  stranger,  especially  an  AitUTicau,  who  was  not  neqnainteii  with  the  cruitoms  of  tho 
town.  This  Monday  idh ncss  in,  in  some  cewes,  enforced  by  the  fact  that  Monday  is  the 
day  that  is  taken  for  repairs  to  the  machinery  in  the  j^eat  steel-works,  during  which 
the  mosses  of  the  men  employed  in  stich  pstablishmcnts  roust  necessarily  be  out  of 
MTork.  But  this  will  acconnt  for  but  a  small  portion  of  tho  idleness  on  that  day.  It 
J8,  to  a  great  extent,  voluntary,  and  has  become  a  settled  habit  and  custom.  And  this 
holiday  is,  in  thousands  of  itistanccs,  protracted  through  tho  next  day,  so  that  lar^e 
numbers  of  the  workmi^n,  stopping  work  on  Saturday  noon,  do  not  commence  again 
until  the  following  Wednesday.    8uch  men  can  hardly  be  called  industrious. 

From  inquiry  and  my  own  observation,  I  believe  that  far  the  larger  part  of  this  loss 
of  time,  both  for  employer  and  emploved,  and  the  reckless  waste  of  money  consequent 
upon  itt  is  the  TA^nlt  of  tho  drinking  habits  that  prevail  so  generally.  It  is  paintnl  to 
see  how  the  wet-kly  wages  are  squandered  by  the  thoasands  who  throng  the  drinking 
places  on  Saturdays,  Sunday  at  cortaiu  hours,  Monday,  and  Tuesday,  and,  indeed,  on 
all  the  days  of  the  week,  I  would  not  say  that  Sheffleld  will  com'paro  nofavorably 
with  other  large  manufacturing  towns  of  England  ;  I  presume  it  would  not,  althougU 
the  nature  of  the  lat>or  reqnired  here  is  such  as  perhaps  to  lead  to  geater  temptations  ' 
to  drinkf  and  to  a  fancied  greater  necessity  for  it,  than  in  districts  where  tho  work  is  of 
a  much  lighter  kind.  I  say  fancied  necessity,  be^^ause  there  does  exist  here  a  body  of 
men  employed  in  the  most  exhausting  kind  of  labor  in  our  great  steel- maunfactorios, 
who  are  total  abstainers,  and  who,  to  say  tho  least,  have  proved  themselves  the  equikls 
of  ooy  in  efficiency  and  endurance. 

Another  great  cause  of  waste  of  time  and  money  ought  to  be  mentioned.  It  is  the 
prevalence  of  gambling,  in  the  form  of  iiibb it-coursing,  handicapping,  pigeon-shooting, 
OQd  the  like.  This  evil  hua  become  so  great,  that  a  public  meeting  was  <^ed  Bot  laug 
eioce  to  consider  means  fur  suppressing  it. 

I  am  quite  sure  that  tho  amount  of  money  spent  In  tho  above-mentioned  ways  has 
increased  with  the  advance  in  wages,  nnd  that  the  liirger  amounts  earned  by  the  work- 
ingmcn  have  not  been  n^ed,  except  in  comparatively  few  cases,  to  increase  the  comforts 
oftheir  families.    They  have  always  lived  well,  so  far  as  their  food  is  concerned.    They  < 
spend  their  money  freely  for  meats  of  the  best  quality,  and  the  general  appearance  of  J 
tne  workingmen  is  that  of  a  well-nonriahed  and  vigorous  people.    There  aro,  of  course^/ 
many  exceptions  to  this  helongiug  to  a  class  lai'  below,  such  t»s  can  he  found  ia  every  ] 
greot  town. 

Respectfully  yours,  

kC.  B.  WEBSTER, 
UniUd  StaUt  Conml 
Hon,  Edward  Toukg, 
Cki^  of  Bureau  of  StatiKtit^Sj  JTrnklngton. 
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Letter  ft'otn  Mr,  Couaul  Gould  on  tht  condition  of  the  workmff-iilaM&t, 

BiiLM INGHAM,  Kov^nber  1%  1873. 

Sir  ;  In  response  to  yonr  inquiries,  I  beg  to  say  that  there  is  no  improvement  appar*  i 
ent  in  the  condition  of  the  working-people  in  consequence  of  tho  advance  of  wages. 

It  was  said  boostingly  by  statesmen  a  few  months  ^ince  that  the  natiaii  had  dntnk  I 
iiselfout  of  the  Alabama  claimt  by  the  increased  income  from  the  tax  on  iHtoxkaUnff  dHnkt  j 
during  (he  poet  year. 
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Tho  general  testimony  is  that  no  more  comforts  go  to  the  family  now  than  formerly. 
Increased  pay  means,  with  the  mass  of  miners  and  forgemen,  an  increase  of  no  other 
loxary  than  that  of  drink.  In  a  large  proportion  of  such  homes  family  eontfort  U 
totally  ttwfcwotm.  The  increased  wa^es  also  lead  to  idleness,  as  they  do  not  care  to  work 
more  than  enough  to  secure  a  certain  amount,  and  thus  have  more  time  to  spend  in 
the  puhlic  house.  Of  course  there  are  honorable  exceptions,  but  the  papers  and  geo- 
eral  testimony  of  those  familiar  with  the  workiogmen  of  the  district  go  to  prove  a  sad 
increase  of  idleness  and  drunkenness. 

The  tenements  of  this  class  are  but  poor  apologies  for  homes,  in  multitudes  of  caseii 
tbeir  whole  furniture  not  being  worth  more  than  a  few  shillings,  and  remaining  the 
same  as  when  wages  were  low.  Pawnbrokers  do  a  thriving  business,  and  the  only  part 
of  the  week  when  comforts  are  introduced  is  on  Saturday  evening  and  Sunday,  alter 
the  wages  of  the  week  come  in.  Monday  usuallv  begins  with  the  poverty  and  pawn- 
ingof  the  previous  week,  and  thus* the  perpetual  round  continues. 

The  tenements  are  generally  small  and  dirty,  though  thev  might  be  made  mnch  motro 
comfortable  and  convenient  if  the  women  were  trained  to  habite  of  neatnees  and 
understood  housekeeping. 

The  families  are  almost  universally  large,  requiring  the  manual  labor  of  the  mother, 
and  also  of  the  children  at  an  early  age.  The  house  is  thus  left  to  the  smaller  children, 
and  but  little  attention  is  devoted  to  it.  All  this  might  be  easily  remedied,  if  the  men 
devoted  what  they  earn  for  the  support  of  the  family,  end  the  women  were  trained  to 
housekeeping.  In  a  large  number  of  cases  the  women  drink  as  badly  as  the  men,  and 
have  no  ambition  to  better  their  condition. 
Yours,  truly, 

J.  B.  GOULD, 
United  StateB  Cotuvf. 

To  Hon.  Edward  Young, 

Chief  of  United  States  Bureau  of  StatisHa. 

MANCHESTER. 

Report  of  Mr,  Consul  Branaconih  on  the  condition  and  hnhits  of  the  working-dasaes  of  fke 

Manchester  consular  distiHct, 

Sir:  The  working-classes  of  this  consular  district  are  naturally  an  energetic  and 
industrious  people ;  but  they  cannot,  I  regret  to  add,  be  said  to  be  very  temperate. 
They  consume  an  enormous  quantity  of  intoxicating  liquors,  principally  beer,  tnongh 
very  many  partake  largely  of  spirits  and  of  the  cheaper  wines.  Intemperance  seems 
to  be  on  the  increase,  especially  among  the  women,  not  only  of  the  working-classes, 
bnt  also  of  the  middle  and  upper  middle  classes.*  This  is  the  testimony  not  only  of 
temperance  advocates  and  missionaries,  but  also  of  medical  men.  Christian  ministers, 
police  officers,  and  magistrates.  Much  working  time  is  lost,  and  many  employers  are 
often  sadly  harassed,  bv  their  work-people  going  off  to  fuddle.  The  president  of  the 
Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Uugn  Mason,  esq.,  J.  P.,  himself  a  very  large  em- 
ployer of  labor,  in  his  address  to  the  chamber,  delivered  this  morning,  on  the  stato  of 
the  labor-market  in  connection  with  the  cotton  trade,  made  the  following  remarks : 

"They  had  had  to  nay  a  higher  price  for  labor  than  at  any  period  in  the  history  of 
the  cotton  trade.  There  had  been  in  all  departments  of  the  cotton  trade  a  general 
scarcity  of  labor;  and  in  addition  to  that,  and  perhaps  as  a  consequence  of  that,  there 
had  not  been  that  industry  and  that  fair  return  of  labor  for  wages  on  the  part  of  a 
great  many  of  those  engaged  as  cotton  operatives  which  ought  to  have  been  the  case. 
They  had  taken  advantage  of  their  dominant  condition,  and  had  disregarded  those 
necessary  rules  of  discipline  and  subordination,  without  which  no  great  concern,  indeed 
no  small  concern,  could  be  carried  on  with  any  degree  of  pleasure,  or  even  of  profit. 
Time,  which  affected  all  things,  would  undoubtedly  chiuige  the  present  state  of 
things.'' 

From  the  foregoing  testimony,  which  could  be  corroborated  to  almost  any  extent, 
it  is  obvious  that  much  time  is  wasted  by  the  work-people  Much  of  their  earnings  is 
recklessly  squandered  by  and  through  their  drinking  habits,  and,  as  a  natural  and  in- 
evitable sequence,  the  home-comfort«  of  the  families  of  l^ese  people  are  very  seriously 
abridged  by  the  large  amount  spent  by  the  men,  and,  in  sadly  too  many  instances,  by 
women,  and  even  by  youths  of  both  sexes,  in  drink.    And,  as  a  further  sequence,  the 

*Lanca8HIUB  duink-pacts.— Lanca*.liir©  speot  £13,299,750  directly  upon  intoxicatiog  liqaora  in  1869. 
TVhat  did  Lancashire  get  in  return  1  The  folluvrins  statistics  will  show :  £1,113,^44  to  pay  in  poor  and 
nolice  rates;  102,fia4  paupers;  30,CC0  vagrants,  idling  as  vagabonds  about  the  streets;  4,706  Innatios; 
3,749  inquests  on  deatns ;  90,357  persons  brought  before  the  magistrates  and  convicted  of  crime ;  5.913 
depredators,  offenders,  and  suspected  persons,  not  convicted ;  2,749  houses  of  bad  character,  brothrio, 
receivers  of  stolen  goods,  &c. ;  17,733  public  houses  and  beer-shops ;  3.316  policemen  emplovcd  to  pro- 
tect society  from  the  dangers  arising  from  the  drink-shops ;  70,393  drunkards,  filling  muititadea  of 
homes  with  misery ;  7,000,000  or  more  bushels  of  grain  destroyed  in  mnnnfHCtnriug  the  drink,  or  eqnal 
to  105,000,000  4.pound  loaves;  5,000  or  C.OOO  persons  employed  in  the  manufactuto  of  the  drink. 
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}ioiiBca  of  theete  persoDs^wlm  irjuantkr  bo  much  on  drink,  tobat^co,  and  nil  their  brood 
of  other  social  vices  and  bad  iiabita,  are  gquaJid,  wretched »  and  d(.*»rdut<>*  lu  niauy 
CitB(58  familieB  that  can  ani ted ly  euro,  wlien  thijy  all  care  to  work  full  time,  tbreo^  four, 
five^  and  oven  sLxpoTiiids  per  week^  live  in  tilthy  aud  dtb^ildated  tenem<3ntti  in  the  bock 
eltims,  and  sometimes  hnddio  together  in  one  or  two  roooiB^  nvithoat  a  bit  of  decent 
furniture. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  week  and  l>efore  the  pay-day,  they  are  in  debt  to  thw  honest 

ebop-keeper,  the  bulk  of  what  they  h:id  earned  tho  preTiuua  week  haviijfj  been  »pent 

at  the  beer-shop  and  the  gin-shop.     Many  poor,  hard-working,  and  sober  women  often 

oomplain  sadly  that  the  increoMfd  wages  and  the  cttrtaited  hours  of  tabor^  instead  of  being  a 

hoon  have  been  a  curse  to  the  famUjf.    Tbo  roeii  have  had  more  to  spend  on  **  fuddle  */' 

irhile  the  women  have  got  less  for  food,  clothing,  and  the  honse-Fent.    The  evil  seeni4 

to  be  growing  and  spreading  in  many  distriots,  notwithstanding  the  earnest  efforts  of 

temperance  and  social  reformers,  the  operations  of  the  newly-formcd  suhool-boaixls, 

the  increased  activity  and  zeal  of  many  of  the  clergy  and  diBsentin^  rniuist'er!*,  ami 

the  recent  aniendmeot  of  the  licensing  laws,  wbertjb.?  places  where  iutoxicattug  liquors 

are  sold  have  had  their  hours  of  sale  curtailed.    The  drinkiog  habits  of  the  peoph^ 

have  becoroo  so  very  bod  that  any  slight  restriction  does  not  eeem  to  produce  on  ap* 

preciable  result,  except  that  the  downward  tendency  is  not  now  so  rapid  as  it  was,  and 

OS  it  most  probably  would  have  been  had  there  not  beeu  some  little  legislative  check 

Iftpplieda    Thia  report,  however,  would  be  incomplete,  and  would  not  do  justice  to  the 

I  periple  of  tbia  district,  if  it  were  not  also  stated  tliat,  side  by  side  with  these  pemicions 

and  wide-8proad  driokiDg  habits,  aod  the  consequent  sooial  vice,  misery,  and  difcordor, 

I  there  is,  at  the  same  time,  an  increasing  band  oi  active,  Kealoas,  nrid  enthusiastic  tem- 

I  peraDce  and  social  reforiuen-i.    Total-al)Btinence  societies.  Bands  of  Hope,  Good  Templar 

llfod^s,  and  workmen^a  clubs,  on  teuiperauce  principles,  are  being  established  and 

learned  on  as  never  before.    There  are  alno  inany  co-operative  Hocivties,  in  which  the 

working  classes,  the  more  sober  and  indufttnons  portions,  are  investing  their  savings, 

and  by  means  ot  which  they  are  not  only  providing  more  home  comforts,  but  aro 

making  provinion  for  titues  of  sicknms,  and  when  death  shall  comcj  securing  some  sub* 

stantiul  aid  for  the  bereaved  ones. 

This  district  w  the  headqnarierHof  moat  of  these  aoeral  movements  for  the  promotion 
of  sobriety,  thrift,  and  social  progress.  The  United  Kingdom  Alliance,  which  aims  at 
the  total  legislative  aiipprcHsiou  of  the  liquor- 1 ru Hie,  has  its  central  odices  in  Man- 

!45heater. 
•                                                                   «                                                                    H                                                                    «!                                                                     •                                                                    •  <• 

There  are  no  figures  showing  the  edncation  of  the  whole  city,  but  of  8,^68  porsous 
committed  to  the  Martcbester  city-jail  iu  lt:l70,  the  following  is  a  return  of  the  degree 
«f  tbelr  instruction : 
Kelt  her  write  nor  reod... - , 3»459 
Kead  and  write  impeifeclly ....*  3,313 
Head  und  write  well. , * 86 

6f»uperior  instruction .......  10 

I  remain,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

C.  H.  URANRCOMB, 

U»Utd  Stutt^  Comuh 
Hod.  EDWAitD  Yuuxo, 

Chit/  of  liurmtt  of  Statistics,  Treasury  Department,  Washington,  D,  C, 

In  Manchester  the  free  lihraries  havn  proved  highly  successful.  The 
n amber  of  times  that  persons  have  availed  themselves  of  the  libraries 
during  the  year  1871-72  was  L',204,088,  apraiust  2,112,900  the  previoiia 
3'ear,    The  accessions  amotitit  to  14,387  volumes, 

LIVEHPOOL. 


LetUr  from  Dr,  Trench  on  the  condUion  and  hahils  of  the  lahoring  classes. 


tt ..._, 
MuxiciPAL  Office,  Tule  Street. 
Lhrrjfool,  Xotembcr  20,  1873. 
JBik:  Yonr  questions  arc  so  general  tbat  I  f«ar  my  answers  will  appear  to  rest,  a  good 
pjd.  more  than  1  like,  upon  my  iiidividiKil  opinion  ;  but  Bncb  mu^tt  always  be  tho 
we  where  tbo  queHtious  arts  not  naliitnenily  detinito  to  ailinit  of  etatiHtical  replies. 
With  ihh  esplaDutiou  I  wiU  proooed  to  couHider  yonr  qoestiona  tiriatim*'* 

TlieM  qiieatioQB  wore  prcpAFod  by  Ibe  author  of  Ihlji  report  and  forxvardod  to  tbe  conaalii  of  tbe 
llited  8tAl«ci  At  LivorpfM)!  uikI  el^cwbere  Itt  Eaxope. 


I 
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L  Are  the  laboring  dassm  indwtrUiw  t 

I  ooDsidor  that  tho  laboring  elates  of  Liverpool  are  as  a  rale  wiahfiil  for  eniK 
t>loyiiient,  and  that  laiiDeea  or  a  desire  for  nnoocapied  IdleDees  is  not  one  of  their 
vioes.  All  labor  which  is  not  in  the  form  of  piece-work  and  not  paid  for  aoooid- 
Ing  to  resnltSy  will  be  perfanctorily  and  negligently  performed,  and  hence  opinions 
as  to  the  iudastry  of  the  people  will  always  vary  according  to  the  standrpoin*  of 
the  master  and  the  servant,  the  employer  and  the  employM.  It  is  necessary  a]«o 
to  remember  that  the  condition  of  the  laboring  classes  of  Liverpool  is  somewhat 
peoidiar.  There  is  little  or  no  continnons  occupation  for  skilled  laborers,  either 
m  workshops  or  factories,  as  is  the  ease' in  snch  towns  as  Birmingham,  Ifan- 
chester,  and  Sheffield,  and  hence,  in  Liverpool,  we  have  vwy  fow  classes  of  workmen 
receiving  high  wages  with  whom  it  is  an  object  of  trades-unionship  to  prevent  the 
labor-market  being  overstocked  or  the  snpply  being  in  excess  of  tne  demand.  We 
have  not  in  Liverpool  any  extent  of  that  arranged  and  planned  idleness  on  speoinl 
days,  (termed  in  Bheffield  saints'  days,)  when  the  highly-paid  artisans  and  wonm«i, 
in  oraer  to  keep  np  the  demand,  systematically  refose  to  work,  however  nf»ent  maj 
be  the  requirements  of  trade.  There  is,  however,  in  Liverpool  a  ^[teat  deal  of  enforoed 
and  nnavoidable,  though  comparatively  little  of  voluntary  idleness.  The  chief 
demand  in  the  labor-market  of  Liverpool  is  for  unskilled  or  mere  manual  work;  and 
as,  even  in  the  most  prosperous  years,  when  trade  is  brisk  and  the  shipping  fally 
occupied,  the  supply  of  workmen  is  always  larger  than  the  demand,  it  fouowa  aa  a 
consequence  that  large  sections  of  the  laboring  classes  of  Liverpool  are  obliged  to 
rely  upon,  and  to  be  content  with,  casual  and  uncertain  occupation. 

Therefore,  so  far  fh>m  using  a  combined  and  voluntary  idleness  to  keep  np  the  piiee 
of  labor  and  to  regulate  its  supply  and  demand  in  their  favor,  they  are,  aa  a  mle, 
obliged  to  be  content  with  uncertain  and  irregular  work,  given  at  the  option  of  their 
employers.  The  nominal  wages  of  the  unskilled  day-laborer  in  Liverpool,  such  aa  the 
dock  or  cotton  porters,  is  4«.  a  day  or  24«.  per  week ;  but  as  a  result  of  the  competi* 
tion  occasioned  by  the  excess  of  supply  over  demand,  the  average  wages  of  en^ 
workmen,  even  in  years  of  prosperity,  do  not  exceed  18a.,  or  four  days  and  a  half  work 
per  week.  This  average  will  greatly  vary,  according  to  the  state  of  trade.  This  is 
markedly  seen  when  a  continuance  of  easterly  winds  prevents  the  arrival  of  sailing- 
vessels,  by  which  hundreds  of  the  laboring  classes  are  at  once  either  totally  thrown 
out  of  employment  or  are  only  able  to  obtain  one  or  two  days'  occupation  in  the  week. 
Indeed,  so  varying  are  the  changes  of  the  labor-market,  and  with  it  the  wage  and  in- 
come of  the  laborer,  that  the  list  of  the  numbers  receiving  out-door  relief  and  the  liat 
of  sick  and  dead  of  typhus  caused  by  want  and  overcrowding,  can  be  used  as  barome- 
ters of  the  state  of  the  trade  of  the  port.  One  of  the  great  drawbacks  of  Liverpool, 
socially,  morally,  and  sanitarily,  is  this  excess  of  nnskilled  labor,  which  originally 
owed  its  origin  chiefly  to  the  Irish  famine-fever  of  1B47,  when  thousands  of  the  poor 
people  fled  to  Liverpool  and  were  supported  by  the  rates. 

Another  peculiar  feature  of  the  labor-market  of  Liverpool  is  that  there  is  no  estab- 
lished industrial  occupation  for  voung  women  or  for  boys  and  girls,  as  exists  not  only 
in  the  manufacturing  districts  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  but  everywhere  where  the 
textile  fabrics  are  manufactured,  and  where  weaving,  spinning,  and  knitting  are  car- 
ried on  OS  diannfactures.  The  consequence  of  this  is  that  while  in  Birmingham  a  per- 
son is  struck  with  the  absence  from  the  streets  of  young  people  during  the  w^orking- 
hours  of  the  day,  he  is  equally  astonished  at  the  great  numbers  of  the  young  and  active 
who  prowl  and  lurk  about  the  courts  and  alleys  of  Liverpool  at  all  hours.  This  idle- 
ness among  the  young,  in  large  sections,  of  the  people  is  very  evident  in  Liverpool. 
It  is  at  first  compulsory  idleness,  occasioned  by  the  absence  of  occupation  or  work  ;  it 
soon  demoralizes  the  child  and  then  degenerates  into  a  habit  of  vicious  idleness.  It  is 
among  such  poor  children  that  industrial  schools  are  wanted;  for  unless  children  are 
taught  some  Kind  of  industry  or  trade,  we  cannot  hope  to  see  them  make  any  effort  to 
rise  above  the  wretchedness  of  their  parents. 

II.  Are  the  laboring  classes  intemperate  f 

III.  JfsOf  do  they  lose  much  time  from  labor  in  consequence  f 

IV.  Are  the  comforts  of  their  families  seriously  abridged  by  the  amount  spent  for  drink  t 

1  consider  that  it  has  been  incontestably  proved  that  the  working  classes  of  Liver- 
pool are  extremely  intemperate,  even  when  compared  with  similar  sections  of  the  com- 
munity in  other  large  towns  of  Great  Britain.  I  know  no  stronger  or  sadder  proof  of 
this  than  the  returns  made  by  the  police  force,  which  show  that  during  last  year, 
1872, 18,810  persons  were  brought  before  the  justices  on  the  charge  of  drunkenness,  and 
that  of  this  number  no  less  than  7,786  were  females. 

This  number,  though. so  large,  will  only  include  persons  who  were  obstreperously 
drunk.  It  will  follow  as  a  corollary  from  this  fact  that  much  time  is  lost  either 
directly  by  incapacity  for  work  on  account  of  drink,  or  indirectly  by  sickness  conse- 
quent on  the  effects  of  drink,  and  also  that  the  comforts  of  the  families  of  the  laborer 
are  seriously  abridged  by  the  amount  spent  in  drink. 


I 
I 
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The  donees  vrbich  lead  to  the  great  mtompemnoeof  the  luboriiig  olaeseB  in  Liverpool 
are — 

1.  The  nnitibor  of  Bdilorfl  oonRtaiitly  arriving'  at  ib©  port,  who,  wben  on  shore,  fifeelj 
spend  their  money  in  a  reckless  and  diB»ix)ated  munner, 

S.  The  nncjertaiu  uccu nation  and  wages  of  laborers^  among  whom  want  and  diatreM 
ee^ite  the  dealre  and  feeling  for  the  stimulns  of  drinks. 

3,  The  Bqnalor  of  the  homee  of  the  nnskillod  laborerB  in  contrast  with  the  warmth 
and  glare  of  the  pablie  hoiiees,  and  the  exist fince  of  ]^iiS4  public  botmed  and  262  beei> 
houaes  bb  tempta^  ions  to  the  wretched  people.  i 

We  ail  acknowledge  the  vice  of  dmnkenueas  to  be  the  great  moral  evil  of  Liverpool; 
bnt)  however  we  may  deplore  its  existence,  no  statesman  or  philanthropist  has  been 
able  t^  snggest  a  praetical  remedy. 

The  extent  of  poor-law  relief  is  a  very  fair  test  of  the  physical  <iot]dition  of  the 
people,  and  as  want,  to  the  extent  of  requiring  poor-law  relief,  is  largoly  dne  to  in- 
temperance, eo  the  number  of  paupers  will  be  to  a  certain  extent  ati  index  of  the 
extent  of  that  vice.  The  population  of  the  parish  of  Liverpool  at  the  last  (>ensas  was 
238,411,  and  we  fiod  that  during  the  last  seven  years,  heing  years  of  ordinary  prosperity, 
the  average  number  of  persons  at  ono  time  within  the  parmh  receiving  poor4aw  relief 
was  15,910;  or,  in  otber  words,  the  number  of  persons  receiving  parocuial  relief  in- 
cluded every  sixteenth  person  within  the  parish. 

li  U  not  thereby  meant  that  all  panpers  are  drnnkards,  bat  it  is  implied  that  drnnk- 
emieu  may  ho  considered  to  a  large  extent  a  motor  or  cause  of  such  extended  pau- 
X>erism. 

V.  iVhai  ift  (he  ciyndiHon  of  th€  rooms  th^if  occupjft  * 

VI.  Do  many  familim  lite  m  ons  or  ttpo  rooms  only  T 

The  extent  of  room-occnpations  by  the  families  of  the  laboring  class  may  be  judged 
of  by  the  following  facts  : 

The  totarassesaments  for  the  year  1873  in  the  borongh  of  Liverpool  are  101,042 ;  of 
theaekf  11,572  are  lor  worebonses,  shops,  nheds,  &c.,  leaving  the  number  of  inbabitrd 
honaea  89,470.  We  find  that  64,1)03  of  these  houses  are  assessed  at  a  rental  below 
£13  per  annum,  and  d,&28  ara  assessed  at  between  £14  and  £20  pounds  per  annum, 
leaving  15,D3D  bouses  at  on  mssensment  above  £20  per  aunnm.  It  is  further  known 
that  the  houses  below  £13  consist  merely  of  three  apartments,  of  an  average  size  of 
between  fiOO  to  900  cubio  feet  for  each  apartment.  All  such  bouses  with  singularly 
few  exceptions  are  sublet  in  single-rooni  occupation.  The  usual  practice  is  Jor  tbo 
landlord's  tenant  to  sublet  the  middle  room  to  anotlier  family  ;  but  occasionally,  in  the 
Irish  qnarterR  of  the  town,  both  bedrooms  are  sublet,  and  three  separate  Ikmiliea  live 
and  sleep  in  the  same  bouse. 

Besides  the  04,90!^  bouses  at  a  rental  below  £13,  there  are  9,528  houses  at  a  rental 
between  £14  ami  £20  per  annum.  These  houses  contain,  on  an  average,  live,  or  six 
apartment r4,  namelv,  a  front  and  back  kitchen  and  four  bed-rooras.  The  average  cubi- 
cal dimensions  of  tho  front  bed-rooms  are  from  1,000  to  1,100  feet,  and  of  the  back  bed- 
rooms from  800  to  !*()0  feet.  Such  houses  are  also,  as  a  rule,  sublet  by  the  laudlord^s 
tenant  in  single,  double,  and  treble  room-occupation.  It  will  be  thus  seen  that  80  per 
cent,  of  all  the  habitable  houses  of  Liverpool  are,  as  a  rule,  sublet  in  room-occupj»tion 
for  lon$;er  or  shorter  periods ;  in  fact,  sublet  is  their  normal  condition.  The  extent  of 
sabletting  of  houses,  and  oousequontly  of  room-occupation,  is  such  a  grievona  evil  in 
Liverpool,  l)oth  as  respects  tilth  and  overcrowding,  that  Mr.  Graves,  our  late  member, 
introanced  into  the  public-health  act  of  186G  a  clause  enabling  loujd  authorities  to  make 
rcgolations — 

1st,  For  fixing  the  number  of  persons  who  may  occupy  a  house,  or  part  of  a  house, 
which  is  let  in  lodgings  or  occupied  by  members  of  more  than  one  family. 

3d.  For  the  registration  of  houses  tbus  let  or  occupied  in  lodgings. 

3d*  For  the  inspection  of  such  houses  and  the  keeping  the  same  in  a  cleanly  and 
wholeeome  state. 

4th.  For  enforcing  therein  the  provision  of  privy  accommodation  and  other  appli- 
ances and  means  of  cleanliness,  &o. 

5th.  For  the  cleansing  and  lime-wasbing  at  stated  times  of  such  premises. 

The  power  thus  given  by  the  law  was  specially  meant  for  Liverpool,  and  for  the  rem- 
edy of  an  evil  which  is  greater  here,  among  our  unskilled  and  iU-paid  workmen,  than 
it  IS  among  the  skilled  mechanics  and  factory -operatives  of  Manchester,  SheMeld,  and 
Birmingham. 

The  health  committee  have  enforced  the  law  both  as  to  registration,  cubical  space  fa 
rooms,  and  penmlical  inspection,  by  day  and  nigbt,  among  10,162  ol  the  worst  of  sub- 
let houses  in  Liverpool*  It  need  only  bo  stated  that,  by  our  by-laws  as  to  sublet 
hoQses,  and  by  the  general  provisions  of  the  nusianccs-remoTal  act,  carried  into  force 
by  thirty  inspectors,  we  are  enabled  to  insure  to  a  tolerable  extent  the  general  cleanli- 
nefts  of  the  rooms  of  the  working-classes  as  far  as  regards  ceiling,  walls,  and  floor ;  but 
no  words  descriptive  of  wretch^ncss  would  be  too  strong  to  picture  the  squalor  of 
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hoQsee  altogether  destitate  of  fiimitnre,  as  seen  in  large  districts  of  the  town  oocapied 
by  the  Irish,  and  occasionally  seen  even  in  the  districts  inhabited  by  English  And 
Scotch. 

yU.—JIave  the  recent  advancet  in  wagei  retuUed  to  the  advaniagt  of  the  familim  ^f  His 
worimm,  or  hate  they  tended  to  prodmoe  greater  irregularUiet  t 

1  do  not  know  what  may  be  the  case  in  mannifactnring  districts,  where  the  onstoni 
of  strikes  for  increased  waees  prevails,  where  workmen  are  banded  together  by  nnioiis 
to  maintain  high  wages  and  to  prevent  the  snpply  of  labor  being  equal  to  the  demiid, 
and  where  the  custom  of  holidays  or  saint-days  has  become  part  of  a  system  of  otgan- 
ized  arrangement.  In  sach  mannfactoring  towns  the  charge  against  uie  workmen  of 
demoralization  consequent  on  hieh  wages  may  be  tme ;  but  of  one  thing  I  am  perfeotly 
convinced — ^that  the  rant  about  nigh  wages  demoralizing  the  people  in  Liverpool^  And 
thereby  increasing  the  extent  of  £onkenness  and  crime,  is  utterly  false. 

I  can  state,  from  personal  observation,  that  the  condition  of  the  people  in  these  last 
few  years  has  vastly  improved. 

I  remain,  dear  sir,  yours,  very  truly, 

W.  S.  TRENCH. 

To  General  Fairchild, 

United  Staiee  Coneul 

Extract  from  a  letter  to  the  author  from  the  Hon.  Lucius  FairchildjUhiied 
States  consul  at  Liverpool. 

The  almost  universal  testimony  here  is  to  the  effect  that  the  recent  rise  in  wages 
has  not  contributed,  as  a  genei^l  thing,  to  the  greater  comfort  of  the  families  of  the 
laboring-men.  I  am  told,  oy  every  one  with  whom  I  have  conversed  on  the  sabjeot, 
that  the  increase  of  drunkenness  and  all  dissipations  which  follow  idle  hours  is 
alarming.  I  believe  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  best  informed  that  the  families  of  the 
laboring-men  are  even  worse  provided  for,  as  a  rule,  than  when  wages  were  less. 

Under  date  of  November  22, 1873,  General  Fairchild  writes  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  my  last  I  save  it  as  the  general  opinion  here  that  the  laboring-classes  had  not 
been  substantially  benefited  b^  the  recent  rise  in  waj^es,  which  I  meant  to  more  espe- 
cially apply  to  those  engaged  in  the  coal-mines  and  factories.  You  will  note  that  Dr. 
Trench  ^ives  other  testimony  respecting  the  influence  of  such  rise  on  the  laboring- 
classes  ol  this  town. 

ST.  HELENAS,  NEAR  LIVERPOOL. 

Letter  from  John  HammiUj  esq.^  consular  a^ent  of  the  United  States. 

United  States  Consulate, 

St,  H€len\  Nwember  12, 1873. 

Dear  Sir  :  In  reply  to  your  inquiries  in  regard  to  the  habits  and  condition  of  the 
WQrking-classes  in  this  district,  I  may  sny  that  they  are  very  various,  as,  I  suppose, 
must  bo  the  case  where  there  is  a  population  of  50,000  composed  almost  solely  of  them ; 
but  I  will  describe  their  condition  as  well  as  I  am  able.  I  will  deal  with  the  eolliors 
first,  as  they  are  a  numerous  body,  and  are  at  the  present  time  attracting  the  most  at- 
tention, on  account  of  the  enormous  price  of  coal,  for  which  they  are  in  a  great  meas- 
ure to  blame,  as  they  will  not  work  more  than,  say,  three  weeks  per  month ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which  they  get  considerably  less  coal,  making  it  scarce,  and  therefore  dear. 
They  are  enabled  to  afford  this  waste  of  time  through  the  extravagant  wages  tiiey  are 
now  getting,  (I  believe  fully  100  per  cent,  more  than  they  got  two  years  ago,)  but 
which  I  am  afraid  are  doing  thorn  no  good,  as  when  they  are  not  working  they  are  fol* 
lowing  such  objectionable  pursuits  as  drinking,  gambling,  &c.,  which,  of  concaeL  do 
not  improve  their  condition,  nor  the  condition  of  their  families,  as  they  must  spend,  or 
rather  waste,  a  good  deal  of  their  money  in  this  way.  Their  mode  of  living  now  ia 
very  difierent  from  what  it  was  some  year  or  two  ago,  as  then  butcher's  meat  was  con- 
sidered a  great  luxury,  and  seldom  indulged  in,  but  now,  although  it  is  considerably 
dearer,  they  not  only  buy  it  regularly,  but  will  have  nothing  bilt  the  best  joints.  I 
think  this  remark  applies  equally  to  all  working-men,  but  to  the  colliers  in  particolar. 
Their  morals  have  improved  since  the  discontinuance  of  sending  women  down  tiie  pit, 
but  they  are  not  remarkably  good  yet.  They  are,  as  a  body,  very  reckless  with  their 
money,  s(][uandering  it  about,  a  great  many  of  them  not  even  paying  their  cottage- 
rents,  which  onlv  average  3«.  per  week.  They  marry  early,  the  men  m>m  eighteen  to 
twenty-two,  ana  the  women  from  seventeen  to  twenty.  Of  course,  there  are  steady, 
industrious  men  among  them,  and  what  few  of  these  there  are  must  be  living  very 
'omfortably  and  saving  money. 
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The  men  cnvploycd  in  tlie  varioua  glas8*workfl  are,  aa  far  aa  I  am  n!>le  to  JQclge^  a 
great  cootrast  to  tlie  colliers ;  at  any  rate,  jou  do  not  seo  them  haagiog  about  the 
etreots,  drinkiDg  aod  idliDg  all  day  loug,  aa  yoa  do  the  colliers,  bnt  this  mikj  be  a^:- 
ooantod  for  by  their  having  to  work  during  the  day  aud  not  having  the  same  oppor* 
tunity.    Be  that  aa  it  may,  they  always  appear  respectable,  and  work  re^fularly. 

Women  are  largely  emijloyed  in  the  plate-glasa  works,  and  eara  from  15«.  to  30«.  per 
week.  The  men's  wages  depend  u|iontbo  kind  of  work  they  do.  Some  of  the  glaea^ 
blowers  can  earn  from  £4  to  £5  per  week.  On  the  whole,  I  think  tbeglji8»-makers  are 
the  moet  reepectablo  large  body  of  men  we  bnve.  I  now  cc^m©  to  the  laborers  In  the 
chemical  yards  or  workn^  and  I  think  I  shaiild  be  justiEed  in  saying  that  tbov  wore 
evea  a  worse  lot  than  the  coUiorB^  btit  I  conclude  it  arifleti  in  thi«i  way,  viz  :  that  the 
work  required  in,  for  the  moet  port,  dirty  and  disagreeable,  nnd  nmoy  men  object  to  it ; 
cooBequently  it  falls  to  tbeUsaat  respectable  in  the  community,  who  in  this  dbinotare  / 
largely  c(>inpos«»d  of  lriBb»  who,  ia  addition  to  their  other  vices,  are  very  dirty  in  their  ^ 
babits  and  babitationa.  They  live  in  the  lowest  part  of  the  town,  aod^  for  the  moet 
part,  half  starve  their  wives  and  fainilies.  I  have  seen  their  children  running  about 
with  bare  feet^  clothed  in  rags,  and  using  the  most  profane  language — children  whooe 
&ge«  ranged  from  eight  to  fourteen  yeani.  There  ie  no  doubt  that  a  large  percentage 
of  the  priaoners  at  our  police  courts  are  supplied  from  these  people.  Any  epidemic 
which  breaks  out  in  the  town  is  sure  either  to  originate  there  or  to  lly  there  at  once. 
Other  workmen,  such  as  joiners  aud  bricklayers^  are  very  ordinary,  and  I  have  no  re- 
marks to  make  upon  them. 

I  may  add  that  all  the  workmen  live  in  cottages,  the  rental  of  which  ranges  from  2f. 
to  5t.  per  week,  and  that  each  family  have  a  cottage  tx>  themselves,  except  in  a  few 
cases,  where  they  take  single  men  in  as  lodgers.  Every  able-bodied  man,  if  he  will  work, 
can  make  a  good  living,  and  the  scarcity  of  poor  iM^oplo  or  be^^ara  is  very  noticeable. 
I  have  said  nothing  about  wag<*s,  as  it  would  be  almowt  inipnsisiblo  to  give  you  any 
e^cact  idea,  they  arc  jjaid  so  differently  by  different  peowle.    Souio  men  work  per  hour, 
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some  per  day,  and  aome  do  piece-work.    For  instance,  take  a  chemical  works.   Say  they 
make  (as  mofit  of  them  do)  ealt-cake,  black-aab,  caustic  eoda,  bleaehing-powder»  chlo- 
rate of  potash,  soda- crystals,  &,c.    Now,  each  of  the  men  employed  in  these  different 
luaiinfactures  gets  differently  paid,  aJid  the  manufacture  of  glass  the  same. 
Yours,  obediently, 

JOHN  ILVJfJnLL, 
United  Statvi  Consular  AQcntf  St,  IIckn*i, 
Hon.  Edward  Ynuxo, 

Chief  qf  United  Stattat  Bureau  of  Statistics,  WasfUfigi^ft,  U.  S*  A, 

GLASGOW. 

HABITS  OP  THE  LABOEXNGCULSSl^S. 

[From  a  report  of  Mr.  Coiwul  Jeukiaeoa.  J 

If  the  efforts  of  laboring-meti  in  this  eonntry  l^o  increase  the  wages  paid  them  were 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  more  comfortable  homes,  better  food,  better  clothing,  bet- 
ter education,  an  increase  in  all  the  comforts  of  life,  one  could  heartily  wi«b  them  suc- 
oess  ia  their  efforts*  But  there  are  grave  reasons  to  fear  an  opposite  result.  That  an 
increiiAe  of  wages  wonld  only  hrtng  greater  misery  and  greater  vice  by  the  opportunity 
it  votild  give  for  greater  self-indulgence,  espeoinUy  in  drink,  is  feared  by  many  of  the 
best  frieuos  of  the  working-men  of  the  country.  That  drunkenness  prevails  to  »a 
alarming  extent  among  this  class  of  the  xieople  cannot  bo  denied*  That  it  baa  in- 
creased us  their  wages  bave  been  increased  is  also  true.  Many  have,  no  doubt,  been 
beoeitted  by  such  increase  of  wages,  but  most,  it  seems,  oidy  spend  their  extra  earn* 
ings  in  extra  quantities  of  whisky*  The  British  board  of  trade  and  excise  rc^port,  just 
issued,  |*ives  some  important  statiaiicsbeariug  upon  thia  point,  extending,  however,  to 
the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom.  This  shows  tnat  in  this  country  the  couf^umption  of 
sngar,  tea,  and  coffee  has  upon  the  whole  decreased  during  Ibe  year,  while  m  nine 
months  reported  of  1872  the  increase  of  spirits  consumed  has  been  over  12  per  cent. 
over  the  corresponding  period  of  1K71.  Commenting  on  this  statement,  a  leading 
Seoicb  paper  saj-B:  **  For  several  years  past  the  rate  of  increase  in  iutoxioants  has  been 
growing,  while  that  on  the  other  commodities  has  been  dimiuiahiag  ;  and  at  this  mo- 
ment, while  the  con^umpliou  of  intoxicants  is  increasing  more  rapidly  than  ever,  that 
of  the  other  and  better  commodities  has  come  to  a  stand/'  It  fteema^  therefore,  that  the 
laboring-classes  of  this  country  have  little  wi^h  to  belter  their  condition  ;  that  com- 
fortable homes,  good  and  plentiful  food  and  clothing,  are  all  so  far  above  their  reach, 
they  will  not  attempt  to  secure  them,  hut  any  wages  they  receive  above  the  mere  pit- 
tance to  which  they  have  been  accustomed  Is  spent  in  rendering  their  f'oudition  still 
more  wretched  and  possibly  still  more  vicious. 
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MONSY  8P£MT  AT  THB  PAWN-SHOPS. 

A  fact  of  terrible  tigntfieanee  was  stated  recently  by  a  magistrate  of  Glaagow,  8eoi- 
land:  '*  I  hare  tried/' he  said,  "  to  eome  at  some  sort  of  estimate  of  the  money  tpcot 
yeariy  by  the  working-closlBes  in  pawning,  and  the  result  has  been  that  from  £ISOMO 
to  £'i)0,000  a  year  is  spent  in  interest  I "  In  reply  to  a  question,  Is  not  that  more  than 
Is  spent  in  all  the  r^tffious  observances  and  education  of  the  eity  t  the  reply  wm,  **I 
think  it  is  a  great  deaimore.^— ^tt^NMjMijMr. 

NE  WC  ASTLE-XJ  PONTYOT:. 

Report  of  Mr,  Consul  Jones  on  the  moral  and  social  eonditkm  of  ike 

icorMng-classes. 

Newcastle-npon-Tyne  is  iinfortnnately  a  very  nuhealthy  town.  This  condition  of 
things  is  produced  by  a  variety  of  caoses :  First,  it  is  sitnated  upon  the  oast  oooat  and 
where  the  island  is  most  narrow  ;  hence  we  are  more  susceptible  to  all  atmoaplierio 
changes  than  whore  there  is  a  greater  distance  from  shore  to  shore ;  from  our  eaaterly. 
position  we  suffer  severely  from  the  bleak,  biting  east  winds,  eepocially  in  the  spring 
of  the  year;  and  pulmonary  diseases,  bronchial  nud  throat  affr^ctions,  are  veiy  preva- 
lent. Second,  the  many  chemical  works  in  the  neighborhood  hll  tie  air  at  times  with 
gases  injurious  to  health.  And,  lastly,  by  the  direct  steam-communicatioii  with  Euro- 
pean ports,  and  the  great  number  of  ships  arriving  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  we  are 
liable  to  import  epidemics  such  as  the  small-pox.  wnich  wrought  great  mischi^  here  io 
1871,  and  it  is  with  great  difficulty  that  the  small-pox  and  other  contagions  diseases oan 
be  eradicated  from  the  narrow,  dirty  streets  to  be  found  along  the  docks  both  at  New- 
castle and  Shields.  The  rate  of  mortality  in  the  large  towns  of  Eoffland,  which  is 
published  every  two  weeks,  generally  places  Newcastle  in  anything  but  an  enviable 
position,  and,  as  in  all  crowded  cities,  the  heaviest  levies  fall  upon  the  poorer  classes. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  I  question  if  larger,  stronger  men  can  be  found  in  England 
than  those  to  be  seen  at  the  various  workshops  on  the  Tyue.  It  is  a  fact  that  the 
champions  of  nearly  all  the  athletic  exercises  of  England  hail  from  this  district. 

The  mode  of  living  among  the  workiug-classcs  is  not  what  could  be  desired  ;  their 
breakfasts  consist  orbrcad  and  butter  with  coil'ee ;  dinners  of  cold  meat  or  meat-picM 
and  bread  and  water;  tea,  of  bread  and  butter  with  tea;  and  supper,  of  bread  and 
butter,  or  broad  and  cheese,  with  coffco. 

Many  of  them  are  very  improvident  and  fond  of  drink  ;  a  feast  cf  food  and  stimu- 
lants in  the  early  part  of  tlie  week,  at  the  expense  of  an  insuiHcient  supply  at  the  end, 
•is  very  frequently  the  case  among  the  sons  of  toil  on  thoTyne. 

Excessive  drinking  has  undoubtedly  increased  in  this  district  since  the  short  hours 
and  advanced  wages  have  prevailed ;  and  in  this  opinion  I  am  corroborated  by  the 
evidence  of  several  intelligent,  discerning  workiugmen,  who  would  have  gladly  given 
a  different  account  of  their  own  class  had  truth  not  stood  in  their  way. 

The  new  licenning  act,  I  doubt  not,  will  have  a  most  beneficial  effect  upon  people 
addicted  to  the  excessive  use  of  strong  drink.  This  law  provides  that  all  public-houses 
shall  be  closed  '*  on  Sunday,  ChriKtujas  Day,  and  Good  rYiday.  during  the  whole  day 
before  the  hour  of  half  past  12  in  the  afternoon,  and  between  trie  hours  of  half  past  *2 
and  6  in  the  afternoon,  and  after  the  hour  of  10  at  night,  and  on  all  other  days  oefbre 
the  hour  of  six  in  the  morning  and  after  the  honr  of  11  at  night.** 

**  Any  person  who  sells  or  exposes  for  sale,  or  opens  or  keeps  open  any  premises  for 
the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  during  the  time  that  such  premises  are  directed  tu  be 
closed  by  or  in  pursuance  of  this  section,  or  during  such  time  as  aforesaid  allows  sziy 
intoxicating  liquors  to  be  consumed  on  such  premises,  shall  for  the  first  offense  be  liable 
to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  £10,  and  for  any  subsequent  offense  not  exceeding  £20.** 

The  benefit  that  will  accrue  to  the  British  workman  from  these  prohibitory  ohrases 
cannot  be  overestimated ;  many  of  the  quarters  formerly  lost  by  the  engineer  through 
tarrying  at  the  public-house  on  his  way  to  the  shop  in  the  morning  will  now  be  saved. 
After  11  he  must  turn  his  face  homeward  ;  the  penalty  of  violating  the  law  is  too  hesw 
to  be  trifled  with  by  the  keepers  of  drinking-saloons.  More  sleep  will  thus  be  avoided 
toward  recuperating  the  strength  of  both  mind  and  body.  The  timq  for  indulging  is 
shortened  ;  may  we  not  hope  that  the  resolntion  of  those  prone  to  the  immoderate  nse 
of  the  intoxicating  beverage  be  strengthened,  their  ambition  rekindled,  and  their 
new  hopes,  their  higher  aims,  bring  sunshine  to  many  a  hearth  now  all  but  lost  in  the 
gloom  of  despair. 

The  laboring-classes  in  this  district,  especially  pitmen,  are  great  fanciers  of  dogs ; 
while  others  of  more  refined  taste  breed  birds  of  various  kinds  in  large  numbers;  grow 
flowers  of  rare  beauty,  and  under  great  difficulties,  on  such  a  scale  as  to  nut  the  owners 
of  magnificent  conservatories  to  shame.    A  collier  named  Thomas  Buckluim  filrst  went 
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dowD  ft  coftUpit  at  the  Bge  of  foart^n  ;  lie  worked  six  years  as  a  boy,  aod  has  been  A 
hewer  for  forty  years,  dariog  which  time  he  has  not  averaged  20a,  (j|4-34)  of  a  weekly 
"vr^^S^i  7^t  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^'^  oom[>eted  fur  prized  at  iiowor-shows  for  thirty-six  yc^ars,  and 
baa  never  oontested  without  wiQning  a  prize.  Last  year,  fifty  prizeSf  oat  of  fifty-four, 
were  awarded  to  bitn  at  a  flower-tihow  held  near  Newcastle,  aiad  this  year  he  oarried 
away  forty-iiiD©  out  of  the  iifty-four* 

A  large  proportioo  of  the  laboriuf^-classes  of  this  district  are  paaaionately  fond  of 
sports,  particularly  boat-racing.  Wbeo  a  contest  takes  place,  between  celebrities,  oa 
the  Tyne*  especially  if  jifter  working-boiirs!,  or  ou  Saturday  afternoon,  numerous  steam- 
ers, crowded  with  anxious  spectators,  follow  the  race  ;  while  the  banks  of  the  river  are 
crowded  by  thousands  of  people  who  have  aaaenibk*d  to  witness  the  aquatic  strife. 
Nnmerons  matches  for  foot-racing,  r|Uitit-pitching,  bowlings  dog-run ninjj^  shooting,  and 
even  singing,  come  otf  nearly  every  week,  where  the  competitors  are  from  the  ratiks  of 
labor. 

The  masses  on  the  Tyne  have  a  dialect  peculiar  to  this  dit^trict  alone  ;  its  mo«t  char- 
acteristio  feature  consists  of  an  inability  to  pronounce  the  "r''  arigbt.  The  sound 
which  tbey  give  to  this  consonant  it*  a  kind  of  ctnnbiuation  of  tbe  "  r"  and  the  **  ch" 
of  the  Welsb  or  Gcjruiun.  A  Scotch  girl,  engaged  aa  a  servant  in  Newcastle,  on  being 
asked  bow  she  got  along  with  the  languuge,  wiid  that  s^be  wa*  enabled  to  pronounce 
like  the  niitives  by  **  isvvallowing  tbo  *r-»'  and  giving  them  a  bit  chow  i^  the  middle." 
This  peculiarity  is  but  rarely  uitt  uuioug  the  nmro  educated  portion  of  the  inbabitauta. 

A  unulcrate  prf^portiou  of  the  vioiktnen  and  their  familits  attend  places  of  worship 
on  Buuduy,  a  grcut  majority  of  wbotn  are  Wesley  an  s. 

The  pcc»ple  of  TyncsiJe  are  grutlt  outspokcu^  and  impress  the  stranger  an  beiag 
nnciviJ;  a  long  residence  in  tbeir  ni tdst  proves  them  to  be  equitable^  guneroua,  ttud 
warm-hetirted. 

EVAN  R.  JONES, 
United  SUtt&i  Consul. 

IVIINEES  WITH  SCtENTlPIO  TASTES. 

The  following  notices  of  some  miners  in  tbe  Korthwmberland  aod 
Dorhani  coal  fields,  wbich  bave  beeo  furnished  to  the  author^  will  be  read 
with  interest : 

John  Simuifif  We^t  Cranky  ton,  son  of  an  ingenious  miner  who  died  several  years 
ago;  his  sou  John  works  in  Went  Crauleytou  colliery^  and  ba«  worked  there  from  boy- 
hood ;  be  is  abeut  l*jrty  years  of  age  ;  works  as  a  beaver  of  enul.  He  lias  made  great 
Erogreea  in  the  study  of  the  ftsHsil  and  rej>file  rL-muinH  of  tlu^  uortb  eoal-districts,  and 
rhi  a  very  large  and  gotnl  collccuou.  Hl  iiW>  work«  with  the  Jnie^osieoJ^e  aod  prejiarefl 
microsciqiical  objects;  bis  preparations  of  fisb-r*  ami  ns  are  vrry  good,  lie  i»  interested 
in  Imtteitlits  and  moths,  :iud  uia  knowledge  of  local  natural  bistoiy  is  very  cre<litahlei 
Joseph  Taylor,  u  workingmau,  reaidiug  at  We^it  Cranleytou,  is  a  relative  of  Mr. 
Simuis  by  mairiage,  and  bis  tastes  and  capacititw  very  nimilar  to  tbose  {MWisesaed 
by  his  brittlit*r-in4aiv.  lie  ban  a  good  et*] lection  of  lower  coul-meaMire  foi*t<ils  ;  be  alia 
mounts  objects  tW  the  uiifiuricope,  and  he  and  Mr.  SitiJuis  both  supntied  Mr*  West  the 
slides  for  his  work  on  coal-nunksure  fiabontology.  Mr.  Taybir  isauout  forty  years  of 
ago,  and  for  several  yeart*  ba,s  devoted  bis*  leisure  hours  to  paltHUitologj^. 

John  Suit,  New  sham  enllier,v,  about  thirty- three  yeai-s  of  uge»  has  uiade  a  large  col- 
lectiou  of  coal-meuiiure  tihbes  and  labyrintbodont,  and  has  found  the  hirgeat  and  host 
specimens  of  lubyrintbi»dont  that  have  been  found  in  any  part  of  the  vvorkL  Hb  collec- 
tion, gathered  by  his  own  band*i,  wan  unif|Ue.  He  uLso  made  mieroscopieal  sectiouSi 
and  he,  and  the  other  miutTS,  Siuuus  and  Taylor.  tirHt  j)ossessed  very  excellent  uiicro- 
acopes.  Tbey  ull  bad  goud  lilMuries.  Mr,  Salt  lias  removed  to  Staftordsb ire- 
David  Knight,  who  was  killed  by  an  accid»*nt  in  Dudley  eoUiery,  Nortbumb^rlaud, 
about  flvt"  years  ago,  was  a,  very  ingenious  working  Juiner;  he  collectt'd  fossils,  bnt- 
I  terflies,  Jte,,  and  consitrticted  a  microscope;  ground  his  own  lenses^  and  tittcd  up  the 
instrument  bimstdf.  lie  alfro  invented  a  macbibe  for  grinding  lenses  for  t^lescopea  and 
tiiicroseop«*s.  He  contributed  eevi'ral  articles  on  mathomatics  to  h»cal  jonruiUs,  and 
ingenious  and  iydnslrlous  nuiu. 

THJ!  CONBITIOX  OP    THB  WOBKDfG-CLABSES  OF  ENGLAND.  * 

By  J.  S*  SfiAmjtt  Jamss, 


In  the  Old  World  it  is  not  so  very  long  sioco,  indeed  it  is  still  true  of  many  parta, 
"  all  were  born  to  a  fixed  social  position^  and  wore  mostly  kept  iu  it  by  law  or  xntor^ 
dieted  from  any  means  by  which  they  could  emerge  from  it/'    Sir  Henry  Maine  says, 
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'*'Sht  moyemeDt  of  the  progreesiye  soeietiee  has  hitherto  heen  »  moyemeDt  firom  i 
to  ooDtract ;  that  is,  from  a  condition  of  life  in  which  relatlona  hetween  individiuilt 
ara  determined  by  membenhip  of  familiee'or  tribes,  or  oonqoering  or  eonqaered  nom^ 
toward  a  condition  oi'  things  m  which  they  are  dependent  upon  contracts  entered  iAto 
bv  indiyidoals.''  Bnt  although  society  has  thus  progressed  in  England,  the  eonditlcm 
of  employer  and  employed  cannot  in  all  cases  be  fairly  called  a  contract,  for  the  latter 
is  oibMk  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  former;  and  in  this  I  must  draw  the  distinetleii 
between  skilled  and  unskilled  labor,  between  the  farm-laborers  of  the  country  and  the 
artisaDS  and  mechanics  of  the  town.  The  condition  of  the  first  is  d^Mudent  nposi  tha 
laws  relating  to  population  and  food,  and  is  also  considerably  a£fected  by  the  preasBt 
laws  of  England;  the  latter  are  mostly  influenced  by  the  laws  of  oommeroiai  mad 
monetary  economy  of  snpply  and  demand.  It  will  be  best,  perhaps,  to  divide  tha 
workers  of  England  under  several  heads.* 

I.~THE  ENGLISH  OPERATIVE. 

Not  unskilled  laborers,  yet  hardly  to  be  called  mechanics,  the  operatives  are  a  elasi 
who  have  sprung  into  existence  during  the  present  century.  The  a^cultural  labmer 
can  perform  all  the  ordinary  operations  about  a  farm  by  using  the  skill  which,  without 
any  effort  on  his  part,  has  ^radnally  accumulated  upon  him  nrom  his  boyhood.  It  has 
cost  him  nothing,  and  all  bis  village  companions  have  about  as  much  of  it  as  he  haa 
himself.  It  is  so  with  laborers  in  towns ;  they  partake  of  the  stock  of  common  knowl- 
edge as  tbey  do  of  light,  air,  or  anything  else  whicn  is  acquired  without  labor  or  the  equiv- 
alent of  labor.  The  population  of  a  mining  district  grows  as  it  were  into  the  knowl- 
edge of  mining ;  in  sea-ports  int^  dock-porterage ;  and  in  textile-fabric  districts  into  a 
knowledge  of  ordinary  mHl-work ;  theee  are  the  operatives.  It  is  but  one  hundred  and 
five  years  since  Watt's  first  patent  for  the  steam-engine  was  granted,  and  the  applica- 
tion of  steam  to  manufactures  is  of  far  more  recent  date,  yet  already  it  has  spread  all 
over  the  world.  Many  trades  are  now  so  subdivided  by  the  use  of  machinery  that  the 
utmost  degree  of  simplicity  in  manipulation  is  reached.  In  large  manufactories  men 
are  but  the  feeders  of  the  machine.  To  a  certain  extent  the  operative  may,  in  compar- 
ison with  the  farm-laborer^  bo  called  a  skilled  workman,  but  by  the  subdivisions  of 
trade  and  the  use  of  machinery  many  mechanics  are  but  masters  of  one  branch  of  a 
trade,  and  being  dependent  upon  the  ste^Ku-eugine  are  reduced  to  the  status  of  the 
operative. 

The  most  numerous  body  in  England,  next  to  the  farm-laborers,  the  operatives  are 
the  most  miserable.  Crowded  together  in  huge  workshops,  their  labor  is  more  un- 
healthy than  that  of  an  agriculturist.  Their  homes  in  the  large  cities  are  oft«n  a 
disgrace  to  civilization.  If  tbey  obtain  higher  wages  than  the  laborer,  the  increased 
cost  of  living  in  cities  often  counterbala'bceB  that  apparent  advantage,  and  they  can 
save  little  from  their  wages.  In  any  case  of  slackness  of  trade  they  suffer  miserably. 
The  moral  condition  of  factory-operatives  is  not  good  ;  the  employment  of  young  girls 
and  women— ignorant  and  uneducated  as  they  are  in  England — unfits  them  tor  the 
duties  of  domestic  life  when  they  marry.  In  America  a  girl  works  in  a  factory  <ind  her 
employment  is  considered  more  respectable  than  that  of  a  domestic  servant.  In  En- 
gland it  is  the  reverse;  a  *'  factory-girl "  is  a  name  of  contempt,  and  domestic  servants 
consider  themselves  far  superior  to  such. 

But  operatives  suffer  from  no  evil  which  may  not  arise  in  the  United  States  or  in 
any  large  center  in  the  world.  Whatever  discontent  they  may  truly  feel  arinea  not 
from  political  but  purely  economic  grounds.  It  is  a  question  of  snpply  and  demand, 
and  in  every  branch  of  labor  in  England  the  snpply  exceeds  the  demand.  Every  trade 
is  relatively  overstocked ;  like  the  trees  of  a  too  thickly  planted  forest,  the  workera 
suck  the  lite  from  each  other.  The  farm-laborers  suffer,  as  I  have  shown,  from  a  con- 
dition of  things  tbe  result  in  a  great  measure  of  the  laws  in  respect  to  the  land  ;  the 
other  workers  of  England  only  from  the  evils  inseparable  from  the  laws  regnlatiuff 
capital  and  labor.  Pages  might  be  written  showing  the  miserable  social  condition  ot 
the  operatives  of  England,  but  cui  bono  f  During  the  last  ten  years,  however,  that  con- 
dition has  become  ereatly  improved,  and  mainly  by  the  exertions  of  the  workers  them- 
selves. In  many  of  the  large  towns,  in  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  the  men  are  Joining 
together  and  building  and  working  co-operative  fiictorics.  The  "Star''  mill  at  Ol£ 
ham,  which  with  the  machinery  cost  over  half  a  million  dollars,  is  owned  and  worked 
by  the  operatives. 

n.— THE  MIXERS  AND  IRON- WORKERS  OF  EXGI«AND. 

It  has  been  often  said,  and  with  much  truth,  that  England's  greatness  has  been  built 
up  by  the  wealth  of  her  mineral  resources ;  that  without  her  coal  and  iron  she  would 
never  have  gained  her  proud  position  among  nations.  The  naturid  advantages  of  Qreat 
Britain  as  a  maritime  country  are  great ;  her  harbors  and  great  rivers  placed  her  in  olden 
time  far  ahead  of  any  other  nation  in  that  respect.  But  in  later  days,  and  especially 
since  the  introduction  of  steam-power  into  every  branch  of  industry,  the  poeseasion  of 

*  The  nmarka  of  Mr.  Stanley  Jamee  on  agrioaltciral  laborers  appear  oa  preceding  pages. 
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coal  «Dd  iron  has  been  the  c&nae  of  Englaiid's  commorctal  prosperity.    The  coal-fields 

^_     of  Ktigland  are  the  centers  of  the  itioHt  dense  poimlutiona.    The  fCte^kUsst  maoufacturoe 

^B    «re  foBtered  in  tbe  imuiedinte  neigbborbood  of  her  tiiiueral  wijaith. 

^H        In  the  year  lh7^  nearly  400,000  oialee  were  employed  n\  alxttit  a,000  coal-tnines,  Bop- 

^H    portinf^,  it  ia  calculated,  one^igbteenth  of  tbo  total  |x>pQlAtiati  of  Great  Britain  by 

^f    ooal-tnioiD^^  anil  rnisiog  I'23,:^t86t758  tons  of  coal — more  than  half  tbe  coiil  injned  in  tbe 

^^     world.     Tbe  rjiiuer  pa«»e»  his  time  far  away  from  the  light  of  day  and  the  pure  air  of 

heavfti.     He  endures  inaoy  perib;  is  in  dan^r  from  tailings  of  earlh  ;  from  watera, 

which  at  any  niorrumt,  may  flood  tbe  mine  and  drown  tbe  workers;  from  choke-damp 

and  tircvdamp.     The  latter  is  a  foe  tnaidions  and  deadly,  sinking  without  a  moment^ 

^^     warning.     In  some  of  the  old  workings  in  tbe  Black  country  {the  coal-district  of  Staf- 

^K    fordsbire)  and  South  Walea^  even  tbe  most  careful  precautions  known  to  soienoe  and 

^B    most  copious  veutilaticm  are  uselees  against  this  dread  foe* 

^^  The  carflfwanfHu  of  the  men  thentselves  conduces  a  great  deal  to  snch  accidents.  Al- 
ibongh  nak^'d  iighin  are  never  carrird^  tbe  himp  in  use  being  the  safety  one  invented 
^_  by  Bir  Humphrey  Davy,  altbongb  their  Ijimps  are  banded  to  them  locked  before  they 
^H  go  down  tbe  mine,  yet,  after  an  explosion,  an  open  lump  lying  hy  tbe  body  of  soma 
^H  miner  often  tells  tbe  tale  of  folly.  The  light  given  by  the  lanjjn  screened  as  they  are 
^H  by  wire-gans^,  is  very  dim,  and  tbe  men,  reekleiw  of  tbeir  lives  and  those  of  their  com- 
^H  rades,  often  pick  the  locks  and  wcirk  with  the  naked  candle.s.  In  IHG^,  1,110  lives 
^H  ^ere  lost  in  coal-mtues,  being  an  averaige  of  one  for  every  'MB  miners  and  for  every 
^H  96,777  tons  of  coal  raided.  It  mnst  he  a  strong  inducement,  indeed,  to  tempt  men  to  a 
^H  aervice  not  only  dangerous,  but  wearisome  and  disgusting.  They  work  among  eter- 
^H  nal  damp  and  gloom.  In  many  mines  tbe  men  work  in  a  regular  temperature  of  eighty 
^f  degrees  ;  in  such  the  hours  of  lalwr  are  necessarily  short.  In  tbe  deepest  coal-mine  in 
\  England,  at  Kosehridge,  in  Lancashire,  where  the  shaft  has  been  sunk  over  2|4(K)  feet, 
tbe  temperature  of  the  earib  is  ninety-fonr  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

English  miners  have  always  obtained  good  wages,  and  they  are  now  curniDg  upwards 
of  £3  A  week. 

•*■**.   Side  hy  side  with  tbe  coal-mines  of  England  there  will  always 

be  found  large  iron-works.    Cool  and  iron  are  often  found  in  the  same  district,  but 

when  they  are  not  it  is  more  prolitabl©  to  transport  the  iron-ore  to  tbe  vicinity  of  the 

ooiil-fields  than  to  take  the  coal  to  tbe  iron-Belde.    In  tbe  making  of  iron  there  is  not 

flo  much  nieclmnical  skill  required  as  strength  and  power  of  eudnrance;  machinery 

does  the  rest.    Iron- workers,  like  miners,  labor  hard,  ever  exposed  to  great  dangers, 

but  win  a  good  reward  in  the  shape  of  wages.     In  tbeir  social  habits  I  will  treat  tbe 

^^    two  as  one  class.    They  are  roughs  ignorant,  much  given  to  the  British  vice  of  indul- 

^K  gence  in  strong  driuk,  and  often  brntal  when  lu  their  cups.    One  cause  of  intern per- 

^H  ance  is  the  liejivy  burden  of  car©  and  toil.    To  earn  subsistence  for  themselves  and 

^H  l^eir  families  tbey  undergo  a  degree  of  labor  exhausting  to  tbe  body  and  iojurioas  to 

^H  health ;  in  consequence,  relief  is  sought  in  stimulants*  aud  these  men  who  have  the 

^"   blood  of  tbeir  Anglo-Saxon  fore  fathers  in  them,  renowned  in  history  and  song  as  heavy 

revelers,  have  not  aa  yet  learned  to  draw  the  line  at  moderation.     Another  cause  of 

intemperance  is  tbe  want  of  self-respt^ct  which  the  present  state  of  society  in  England 

indciOM  among  tbo  poor  and  lahorions.    Society  has  otfered  no  inducements  to  the 

laboring  dosses  to  higher  or  more  refined  tastes;  it  has,  in  fact,  said  to  tbe«e  men, 

**  Ycm  are  beneath  us ;  in  our  eyes  but  little  bett  er  t  ban  brnteij,"     8o,  still  more  degraded 

and  fobbed  of  a  powerful  protection  against  low  tastes,  namely,  self-respect,  what 

woodcr  that  these  men  Wcome  brutes  in  tbeir  pleasures.     The  state  of  thuir  homes, 

too*  is  not  enticing,  altiiough  they  arc  much  better  lodged  than  agricultural  laborers; 

etill,  coUHidertTig  the  wages  tbey  c*arn,  the  bouses  they  inhabit  are  most  wretched  ones, 

deficient  in  accommodations  for  comfort  and  decency.    These  men,  therefore,  find  in 

the  public  bouse  attractions  superior  to  those  offered  by  their  homtjs  :  ignorant  as  tbey 

'  are«  tbeir  pleasares  are  all  sensual  ones,  aud  tbe  larger  part  of  their  incomo  is  S2)eut  in 

meat  and  drinks. 

Su^cient  of  strong  drink  is  tbe  miners^  or  iron-workers'  desideratum  *  when  that 
pannion  is  eati^fied  thi'  love  of  sport  comes  up|>ermost,  and  in  this,  physical  action  and 
^^  eompetition  are  most  dcsiretl.  The  miner  takes  great  delight  in  his  own  prowess* 
^H  Too  often  it  may  be  that  be  turns  his  strength  upon  his  helpmate  ;  but  in  many  min- 
^B  ing-districts  the  females,  from  working  ou  the  *'  pit-bank  "  at  an  early  age,  are  a  match 
^^  for  their  lords.  It  may  be  imagined  that  the  miuers  become  a  brutal,  depraved  set  of 
men.  Not  altogether  so.  Hard-drtukiiig,  hanl-lighting  lot  as  they  are,  debarred  from 
higher  aims  or  testes,  fliey  have  yet  iu  them  tbe  blood  of  heroes,  aud  many  noble  deeds 
are  done  by  them,  Wlienever  there  is  an  explosion  of  '*  ^re-damp ''  there  is  seldom 
need  to  call  for  volunteers  to  descend  tbe  mine.  The  men  are  always  ready  and  willing 
to  go  to  the  rescue  of  their  fellows,  although  they  well  kuow  that  in  fifty  cases  out  of 
a  htindt^ed,  tbe  first  Bocceediug  party  will  share  the  same  fate.  I  have  myself  seen 
many  cases  in  which  the  men  have  sacrificed  their  own  lives  to  help  others.  •  •  • 
The  miners  of  Cornwall  and  of  North  Wales  work  under  a  difl'erent  system  and  form 
a  dittinot  class.  They  are  employed  on  niecework,  or,  as  tbe^  express  it,  **^  bargains." 
AltboQgh  th^y  do  not  now  obtain  the  higli  wages  given  to  the  ooal-iniDerSi  still,  on  tho 
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irbole,  they  are  perhaps  more  prosperona.  Situated,  too,  as  the  copper-minea  and  alata- 
qnarries  are,  in  the  open  conDtry,  they  obtain  purer  air  and  cheaper  living ;  atill  with 
tnese,  as  with  the  majority  of  English  workers,  drnnkenneas  is  a  great  enrae.  I  do  not 
mean  to  stigmatize  the  whole  working  popnlation  as  dmnkards,  bnt  atatistica  show 
that  far  too  large  a  proportion  of  their  inoome  is  spent  on  strong  drink.  While  on  this 
subject  I  may  qnote  the  following  from  Professor  Leone  Levi's  report  on  **  Taxation  aad 
the  Working-Classes  of  England : " 

**  Of  the  taxes  affecting  wealth  and  industry,  the  workibg-classes  pay  bnt  a  small 
amount.  Of  ike  taxes  on  luxuries,  however ^  ike  vorking-ciameB  pay  a  much  larger  prapar' 
tUm.  Two-thirds  of  the  duties  on  spirits,  malt,  and  tobacco,  as  well  as  of  the  lieense- 
dnties  for  the  sale  of  the  same,  amount  in  all  to  £21,000,000,  out  of  a  total,  inoloding 
the  revenue  for  wine,  of  £33,700,000 ;  and  wheq  we  come  to  the  taxes  upon  neceaaarles, 
two-thirds  of  the  revenue  on  tea,  the  half  of  that  on  sugar,  and  a  fair  proportion  of  the 
taxes  on  Iruit  and  other  custom  and  excise  duties,  give  a  total  of  £4,i^0,00U  oat  of  a  total 
of  £7,950,000.  Altogether,  about  £29,200,000  seem  to  be  the  proportion  of  the  imperial 
taxation  falling  upon  the  working-classes,  and  £38,500,000  the  proportion  of  the  mid- 
dle and  higher  classes.  And  it  is  important  to  notice,  that  while  the  latter  pay  42  per 
cent,  of  their  taxes  out  of  duties  on  articles  of  consumption,  the  working-ciasaea  pay 
as  much  as  96  x>er  cent,  of  theirs  in  this  form.  In  addition  to  the  imperial  tazation« 
however,  there  are  the  local  taxes,  which  amount  in  all  to  about  £25,000,000,  a  filth  of 
which  may  fall  on  the  working-classes,  but  which,  deducting  the  amount  excused,  may 
leave  only  £4,250,000  as  really  paid  by  them.  lu  the  aggregate  we  may  take  it,  that 
out  of  £90,000,000  of  taxes,  imperial  aud  local.  £30,000,000  are  paid  by  the  working- 
classes,  and  £60,000.000  by  the  middle  and  higher  classes;  and  lor. every  £1  of  taxea 
the  proportion  paid  by  each  is  about  as  follows : 


Falling  on  the  working-classes. 

Spirits £0 

..  0 

..  0 

..  0 

-.  0 

..  0 

..  0 

Othertaxes 0 


Malt. 

Tobacco 

Local  taxes,  houses,  &c  . 

Tea 

Sugar  

Licenses. 


10    0 


Falling  on  the  middle  and  higher  cUusm. 

Local  taxes,  land,  houses £0    7  10 

0    3  3 

0    3  0 

0    1  10 

0  9 

0  9 

1  0 

0  7 

1  0 


Stamps 0 

Income-tax 
Spirits  .... 

Malt 0 

Tobacco 0 

Sugar  and  tea 0 

Wine 0 

Others 0 


10    0 


**  To  appreciate  properly,  however,  the  real  burden  of  taxation,  we  must  take  into 
account  the  number  and  income  of  the  working  classes.  The  relation  to  their  number 
is  easy  to  calculate,  since  £30,000,000  of  taxation  among  21,000,000  of  persons  gives 
an  average  of  28^.  6d.  per  head,  while  £60,000,000  among  11,000,000  of  the  middle  and 
higher  classes  gives  an  average  of  109«.  per  head.  •  •  •  • 

The  proportion  of  taxation  to  expenditure  diU'ers  enormously  with  different  families 
and  individuals,  the  provident  and  the  improvident,  the  temperate  and  the  intemper- 
ate, the  town  laborer  and  the  agricultural  laborer  paying  very  different  portions  of 
taxes.  Bnt  it  in  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  very  few  ot  our  workmen  save  much 
out  of  their  weekly  earnings.  Assuming  an  expenditure  of  £400,000,000,  the  propor* 
tion  expended  on  each  article  by  the  working-classes  may  be  approximately  stated  aa 
follows : 

Per  cent. 


Bread 15 

Flour 5 

Meat 7i 

Butter  and  cheese 5 

Sugar,  tea,  and  coffee : 6 

Other  articles  of  food 6^ 

Drink 12 

Tobacco 3 

Bent  and  taxes 9 

Coal  and  gas 6 

Clothing ^13 

Other  expenses ;  education,  church  or  chapel,  amusements,  doc- 
tors'bills,  clubs,  furniture,  &o 12 

Total 100 


AmoDnt 

£60,000,000 

20,(100,000 

30, 000,  oca 

20,000,000 
24,000,000 
26,000,000 
48.000,000 
12,000,0tK) 
36,000,000 
24,000,000 
52,000,000 

48,000,000 

400,000,000 


Twelve  per  cent,  spent  on  drink  is  a  large  proportion  ;  but  from  my  knowledge  of 
the  workiug*classes  of  England,  I  am  sure  that  rrofessor  Levi,  if  anything,  raUior 
ouderostimates  that  item  of  their  expenditure. 


^ 


All  over  the  world  the  mecliauic  is  ecouomicallj  in  a  different  poBition  froiQ  the  la- 
borer, the  miuer,  or  the  "  factory -hand."  llo  Las  betn  provided  with  a  trade.  Either 
a  premium  has  been  i»aid  for  te^ichini?  him,  or  he  haB,  af*an  apprentice,  foregooe  part  of 
bib  oamiiiga  during  the  period  of  pupilage.  He  bae  t>on^ht  Bomethiug  which  he  in- 
tends to  sell  again  ;  bis  acquired  i>kni  bein^  hiA  stock  in  trader  In  Eogland  the 
iu«ch{Lnicy  who  workf^  both  by  his  hnudei  and  his  brain»  doiag  thut  which  (tiachinery 
do6«  not  yet  do,  is  iut^Uuctually  and  morally  the  superior  of  the  other  members  of  the 
workiog  close.  As  already  iudicated,  tbe  introdactiuu  of  machinery  has,  in  many  coseSi 
thnnigh  the  subdivisions  of  miiniifactorey  redyced  many  mechaiucs  to  the  level  of  op- 
eratives. They  do  not  rtqiiire  that  HkiU  of  hand  and  eve  which  an  apprenticeship  ij^ives* 
But  there  are  still  many  trades  in  which  this  special  skill  is  reiiatred^  and  iu  which  the 
stemn<(  Tj|riti6  will  ahvaye  be  entirely  subordinate  to  thut  buuiau  skilL  i 

The  Euglish  mechanic  le  the  superior  of  the  other  workers ;  but  in  edocation  and 
isoclal  BtandiDgt,  how  inferior  to  the  American  I  His  intelligence  is  mostly  confined  to 
hia  trade ;  apprenticed  at  an  early  age^  his  only  education  has  been  that  of  the  work- 
shop.  OuUide  hi»  trad©  he  is  too  often  ignorant  of  everything,  A  email  proportion  of 
mechanics  uiay  yearly  bi^come  miisters  ;  nov^'  am!  then  they  beceme  wealthy  and  enter  the 
ranks  of  the  aristocracy  or  gentry.  Then  this  ignorance  of  which  1  ^peak  shows  itself 
so  plainlj'^,  and  makes  the  iwutraux  riches  of  England  notorious  throughout  the  world. 
In  this  agaio,  aa  always,  let  it  ho  nnderatocMl  that  I  speak  generally.  I  have  seen  a 
Manchester  meehauic  read  Newtcm's '*  rt'inci]>ia'^  in  tbemiginab  I  know  a  London 
luechanic  wtdl  read  in  Latin  and  Greek,  and  who  is  learning  Hi;brew  in  order  that  he 
may  study  the  Seriptiires  in  that  tongne.  Bnt  the  general  ignorance  of  the  workers  of 
England  arises  from  there  not  having  been^  until  the  last  two  years,  any  system  of  na- 
tional education.  The  English  meehautes  I  believe  to  be  unsurpassed  in  the  world, 
but  owing  to  that  want  of  education  and  the  early  age  at  which  they  are  apprentioed* 
they  are,  outside  their  trades,  far  inferior  to  the  American. 

English  mechanics  do  not  receive  such  high  wages  as  iniaers  or  iroo-workers.  Still 
their  work  being  more  regidar  and  there  being  less  risk  to  life,  they  are  certaiuly  ma- 
terially better  oti'  than  any  other  class  of  English  workers.  It  would  swell  this  pai)er 
to  too  great  a  length  to  go  through  all  the  branches  of  English  trades  and  com  par**  the 
wages  given  with  those  in  America,  As  a  nilo^  however,  1  dad  that  wages  ofmechan- 
ioB  m  the  Eastern  states  and  large  cities  generally  are  100  per  cent,  higher  than  in 
Sngland,  and  the  cost  of  Itring  does  not  iuerease  prop4:»rtiouaiely»* 

This  is  but  a  slight  sketch  of  the  workiug-<}]ii8eea  of  England,  hut  it  is  drawn  from 
the  life,  and  there  is  uo  fact  or  inference  coutalned  therein  which  is  not  within  my 
own  knowledge.  What  is  the  real  cause  of  the  poverty  and  hardships  the  workers  of 
England  endure,  and  what  can  be  done  to  alleviat'O  their  lot  7  b^x^inlists  attribute  this 
poverty  to  the  constitution  of  socie-ty ;  political  reforuiers  to  the  form  of  government ; 
theologians,  perchaucej  as  a  punishment  of  original  sin.  But  the  real  cause  is  not  on 
Ibe  enrface*  The  farm- laborer  suflers  certainly  from  a  condition  of  thin|^  entailed 
apon  him  by  the  hiud4aws  of  England.  He  shares  with  the  other  workers  in  the  want 
of  a  good  national  system  of  education,  and  iti  the  hard  barriers  of  class-distinction 
which,  keeping  the  workiugman  in  a  subservient  position  as  one  of  the  *^*  lower  order/' 
prevents  hiiu  from  having  that  personal  self-ret^pect  which  is  such  a  help  and  safe- 
guard ihrough  life.  But  above  all  these  are  the  laws  of  nature  and  ])olitLcal  eeonomy. 
The  population  of  England  has  increased  faster  than  its  production  of  food ;  her  laborers 
£^ter  than  her  capital.  England  now  shows  larger  ptolitSi  higher  wages,  more  soaring 
bnsinesSf  and  greater  luxury  among  the  employers  of  labor;  and  yet  iu  spite  of  higher 
wage«  the  working-classes  can  only  reach  a  certain  low  level  of  comfort.  The  compe- 
tition existing  in  au  overstocked  labor-market  keeps  wages  at  a  certain  limits  and  if 
tbey  have  risen^  it  is  mainly  owing  to  the  intluenee  of  the  trades  unions,  and  the  coat  of 
living  has  rist^n  in  proportion*  But  supply  and  demand  rules  everything,  and  the 
timdaa  unions  cannot  overcome  economic  laws.  My  theory  may  be  objected  to  by 
umaff  hat  1  hold  that  every  trade*  husinesj4,  or  professiou  is  lamentably  overstocked  in 
£ogmod.  Where  is  the  outlet  f  But  a  few*  miles  of  water  and  the  United  States,  the 
true  **  Greater  Britain,'-  is  reached.  America  opens  her  arum  txj  all  the  world,  but 
ahonld  especially  welcome  those  of  her  kindred,  the  race  of. the  meu  who  landed  on 
Plymouth  Kock  and  founded  the  plantations  of  Virgiuiaj  Mar  viand,  ami  PeuusvlvaQi&* 

J.  k  sta:s^ley  james. 

London,  Janmry  31  ^  1874. 

*  For  ezmmple,  &  miTckanic  in  Loddaa  will  roeciv-f^  dn*,  tk  we«k,  (I  tAke  ft  hii^h  avernec*.)  If  «  sln^lA 
Biaa  be  will  havo  to  pay  At  k^a^t  l^s,,  onvhali  biii  iuoomi}.  fur  hiu  buanl.  la  America  IU«^  tuiiue  luwblune 
will  rftovlve f  15  a  w«6k,  anil  will  pay  for  hia  bctanl  #5,  one  ttiinl  (*(  hm  jneciaio.  taai  iivci  twic^^  ai  woU  as 
hli  BngUah  compeer.  Throiigli(!>at  aH  ttio  baatlicrafl  tmdea  I  flad  tbif  dilfuroiico  iMtwoen  wmgtM 
aad  Urmg  la  Engliiod  and  America. 
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LORD    ROSEBERY    ON  DfPROyiNa  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  WOBKINGh 

CLASSES. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Social  Science  Oongress,  held  at  Olasgow,  in  Oc- 
tober, 1874,  the  president,  Lord  Bosebeiy,  made  an  extended  addreaa 
in  which  he  directed  his  remarks  almost  exclusively  to  an  expoaiUon  of 
what  he  considered  the  best  means  of  improving  tbe  condition  of  the 
working-classes.  Foremost  among  these  means  he  places  edncation, 
Education  and  enlightenment,  he  says,  are  rex][n|red  to  keep  pace  with 
the  material  prosperity  of  the  country.  But  the  education  of  exi>eri6noe 
is  also  valuable — as  much  so  as  superior  culture.  It  is  requisite  that 
the  working-classes  should  understand  the  injurious  effects  of  strilces 
and  collisions  with  tlieir  employers,  and  that  employers  should  reootg- 
nize  the  claims  of  their  workmen  to  their  kindness  and  forbearaBoe. 
He  favors  compulsory  education,  also,  as  a  means  of  lessening  habits  of 
drunkenness.  The  statistics  of  national  thirst  are  not  very  attractive 
topics  so  long  as  revenue  considerations  are  suffered  to  obscure  eveiy 
other,  and  it  is  unfortunately  true  that  among  a  large  section  of  the 
population  increased  prosperity  seems  to  mean  increased  drink,  or,  as 
he  sarcastically  puts  it,  <^  the  outward  signs  of  our  civilization  are  an 
extraordinary  accumulation  of  wealth  and  an  extraordinary  conanmptioQ 
of  alcohol."  But  an  increase  of  culture  by  no  means  implies  an  incieaae 
of  sobriety. 

|fr  He  reviews  the  physical  questions  which  so  materially  concern  the 
welfare  of  the  working-classes — their  dwellings,  their  hours  of  labor  in 
factories,  especially  as  regards  women  and  children,  and  the  good  aspeoti 
of  union  and  co-operation.    He  says : 

It  is  trne  that  nnioDs  among  work-peoplo,  with  a  view  to  the  artifloial  rai^ng  of 
their  wages,  may  hamper  prodnctioD,  and  harshly  control  freedom  of  action.  On  tba 
other  hand,  they  have  oft'CD  been  of  real  service  by  promoting  intelligent  commnniea- 
lion  between  work-people  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  in  ascertaining  the  doe 
recompense  of  labor.  Few  impartial  persons  will  be  disposed  to  deny  that,  tnoogh  it 
has  caused  bitter  feelings  on  both  sides,  as  all  snch  revolutions  must,  the  great  social 
movement  which  has  recently  united  the  English  peasantry  is  likely  to  difl^ae  enlight- 
enment, to  encourage  independence,  and  to  place  wages  on  a  more  clear  and  imtiooal 
footing.  The  natural  adjustment  of  the  right  proportion  between  the  profits  of  capital 
and  the  wages  of  labor  is  a  tolerably  sure,  it  may  be,  but  certainly  a  very  slow  pnotm^ 
and  nnion  among  workmen  has  had  a  beneficial  effect  in  hastening  it.  Strikes,  which 
cause  so  much  distress,  and  which  so  greatly  hinder  production,  we  must  laments  But 
so  long  as  capital  and  labor  continue  distinct  and  opposing  interests,  is  it  likely  thai 
strikes  will  be  rare  f  Co-operation,  indeed;  is  the  obvious  remedy  for  all  these  troubles; 
but  co-operation  can  hardly,  so  far,  be  considered  a  success  in  this  country.  It  appeait 
to  require  a  more  general  int'Clligence  and  a  greater  accumulation  of  capital  among 
the  working-classes  than  exists  at  present. 

Theie  is  so  much  to  be  done ;  our  civilization  is  so  little  removed  from  barbaiiBU. 
At  this  moment  there  is  a  daily  column  in  the  newspapers  devoted  to  recording  brutal 
outrages,  where  human  beings  have  behaved  like  wild  beasts.  Every  policeman  in 
Loudon  is  assaulted  on  an  average  about  once  in  two  years.  Within  the  memory  of 
living  men  the  workers  at  the  salt-pans  of  Joppa,  only  a  mile  or  two  from  £dinboi||h, 
were  serfs — adscripii  glebw^and  sold  along  with  the  lands  on  which  they  dwalC 
Neither  they  nor  their  children  could  move  trom  the  spot,  or  could  alter  their  calling. 
The  late  lord  provost  of  Edinburgh,  who  bears  the  honored  name  of  Chambers,  re- 
cords his  having  talked  jo  such  men.  What  a  hell,  too,  was  described  to  Lord  Ashley's 
commission  of  1842.  In  the  mines  were  women  and  children  employed  as  beauits, 
dragging  trucks  on  all  fours,  pursuing  in  fetid  tunnels  the  degraded  tasks  which  no 
mere  animal  could  be  found  to  undertake.  We  know  that  equal  horrors  existed  in  the 
brick-fields  two  or  three  years  ago,  when  there  were  30,000  children  employed,  looking 
like  moving  masses  of  the  clay  they  bore^  whose  ages  varied  from  three  and  a  half  years 
to 'seventeen,  and  when  an  average  case  was  thus  described:  *^I  had  a  child  weighed 
Tery  recently,  and  though  he  was  somewhat  over  eight  years  old,  he  weighed  but  58} 
pounds,  and  was  employed  carrying  43  pounds  of  clay  on  his  head  an  average  diataoea 
of  fifteen  miles  daily,  and  worked  seventy- three  hours  a  week.    This  is  only  an  average 
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i  of  wbat  tuftuy  poor  cbildreD  ore  doing  in  England  at  the  x>i>ee«T)t  ttme^  and  we 

I  need  not  wonder  at  their  eliintfHi  and  haggard  appearance,  when  we  take  into  acconnt 

the  tender  age  at  which  they  are  gent  to  their  Egyptian  taska."    Then  again :  **A}1 

L  goodness  and  purity  se^ras  to  become  stamped  ont  of  these  peoploi  and  were  I  to  relate," 

PMya  n  witness,  who  worked  himuelf  in  the  brick -fields,  **  what  could  he  relatedj  the 

i&ole  eonntry  would  become  sickened  and  horrilied." 

IRELAND. 

Letter /mm  Mr,  Consul  Khig  on  ike  condition  of  the  urorking-people  of  the 
t  Dublin  comular  district 

'  Consulate  op  the  Unitkd  States, 

DubliH^  NorenUter  24,    IQ73, 

DflARHm:  •  •  V  •  •  * 

Finiy  ail  to  theeoudition  of  the  working-people  in  thift  district.    In  all  or  nearly  all 
iDChee  of  lalior  wngen  are  greatly  higher  thnnthev  furmerly  were»  and  I  do  not  think 

at  the  cost  of  liviu^  has  iwlvaac^d  proportionately.  Bread  is  slightly  dearer,  but 
Sueat,  snffar,  and  tea,  (lud  even  oatmeal*  can  be  La*i  for  nearly  the  ffanie  as  before  the 
ftdvance  in  wages.  I  have  never  seen  people  of  ilm  laboring  cUwiS,  or  iTerhapa  I 
ibonld  Bay  of  tlio  ni  an  a  al- laboring  c\iua»t  bo  badly  clothed  as  here.  Even  in  caBes  where 
aeeet^ity  tW's  not  compel  Buch  careli3S8nee8,  r^gl^^l  ^^  ctiriounly- patched  garments  are 
not  nncumixionj  yet  clothes  aro  realty  quite  chei^p  here,  evea  wheu  (K)mpared  with 
prices  current  ten  yean*  ago  on  the  European  eooiineut. 

House-reut  i«  low,  and  1  think  hits  not  advanced  greatly  for  some  time,  but  I  think 
the  working-people  puy  more  for  rents  than  they  fonnerlv  did.  Dublin  in  full  of  fine 
old  hoQiies^  formerly  the  abmh-a  of  the  courtly  or  weal  thy »  bnt  now  abandoned  by 
'fiiohion.  Uotil  recently^  and  even  still  to  a  certain  degree,  the  better  portion  of  the«e 
Jiousea  were  chiefiy  occupied  by  clerks  or  people  of  that  respectable  class  with  low- 
fixed  inconiee.  Within  the  past  few  years,  great  numbers  of  small  houses  have  been 
built  on  all  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  and  have  been  occupied  chiefly  by  persons  of  this 
class,  and  the  apartmeuts  formerly  used  by  them  have  been  taken  possession  of  by  the 
manual-laboring  class  in  addition  to  what  they  bad  before,  tba»i  greatly  improving  the 
oooditioD  of  their  lodpnga.  At  least  this  is  my  opiniuut  tbiiDded  partly  oii  isolnted  iu- 
which  have  come  under  my  own  observation,  but  ebielly  on  the  fact  that  large 

ombtsra  of  new  small  hoosofi  have  been  built  in  the  city  while  the  population  has  not 

lereaned*    1  do  not  think  that  landlords  generally  keep  their  house^i  in  as  good  con- 

itioD  M  they  ought,  and  I  have  been  told  that  the  reafK>n  for  this  is  the  defective  na- 

of  very  mauy  of  the  titles  and  consequent  danger  to  holders  or  improvers  of  city 

rty*   The  Irish  land-act  has  never  beck  extended  to  the  cities^  which  I  consider  it 

Id  greatly  benelit^  as  it  seems  to  have  done  the  country  districts, 

lodly,  in  reganl  to  drunkenness  i  On  this  1  was  unable  to  give  an  opinion  of 

alne,  and,  consequently,  appealed  to  that  eminent  Irish  statistician^  Dr.  Noilson 

wbeook,  who  kindly  gave  me  the  benefit  of  his  observations.  In  his  opinion,  Irish 
lAborers^  when  compared  with  English  or  Scotch,  may  be  called  iudustrioue.  lu  my 
own  opinioQ  au  English  laborer  will  ^;et  druuk  at  iiiKlit  and  go  to  work  as  n«ual  next 
day,  while  the  IiiKhman  will  uot  work  the  day  after  a  debauch.  According  to  Doctor 
flaneock^s  statirtics  drunkenueea  thron«;hout  Irelaud  is  less  prevalent  than  it  waa 
ten  years  ago  ;  and  be  thinks  there  is  uot  more  of  it  here  than  in  England^  thongh  in 
Ireland  the  number  of  arrests  is  greater,  wbitih  fact  is  accounted  for,  the  doctor  thinks^ 
by  the  facts  that  there  are  more  policemen  here,  and  that  they  are  under  govero- 
TDent  control,  while  the  English  police  are  local,  and,  consequently,  are  more  wary 
wbeti  looking  arrests  of  tax^payers. 

I  have  also  received  your  better  of  the  31st  ultimo,  and^  in  compliance  with  your 
request,  have  been  to  gee  Mr.  Pi ui.  I  have  also  again  tried  to  secure  some  s tat tstica 
from  Mr.  Guinness,  and  have,  in  both  cases,  met  with  courteous  promises,  bnt,  as  yet, 

itbiug  has  resulted. 


Dr.  Edward  Young, 

Ckitifofthc  Bureau  of  StatMticM, 


WIL80N  KING, 

Itiitcd  States  ContuL 


^ 


ADVANCE  OF  TEMPERANCE   PKINCTPLES. 

On  this  subject  Mr.  Consul  Webster,  under  date  of  March  2G,  1873, 
rrites  as  follows: 

The  cause  of  temperanceia,!  am  quite  sure,  advancing.  The  results  of  the  earlier  clos- 
iog  of  public  houses  are  seeu  to  be  good.  **  The  Good  Templars' "  organization  is  growing 
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T«ry  rapidly,  aod  is  drawing  in  many  who  have  been  hard  drinkers.  And,  moteortr, 
we  are  comiug  to  that  stage  when  the  better  sort  of  drinkers  feel  called  upon  ta  ei> 
«afle  themselves  by  saying  that  their  physician  advises  it,  Ac, 

Sobriety  is  to  be  commended  and  its  absence  deplored  among  all 
classes,  especially  among  railroad  employ^,  to  whom  the  lives  of  tiie 
traveling  public  are  intrusted.  But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  much 
benefit  will  result  from  the  following  instance  of—  * 

BKFORCBD  TBMFERAKCK  OF  BAILROAD  EMPLOYES. 

It  is  stated  that  Superintendent  Angell,  of  the  European  and  North  American  Bail- 
way,  has  sent  to  all  the  employ^  of  the  road  a  form  of  pledge  for  them  to  sign,  where- 
by they  agree  to  abstain  from  using  intoxicating  liquors  as  a  beverage,  and  the  use  of 
profane  or  ungentlemanly  language.  Accompanying  the  blank  pledge  is  a  oironlar 
Informing  the  employes  that  this  step  is  taken  in  eonseqnence  of  frequent  complaints 
at  the  omoe,  and  requesting  those  declining  to  sign  to  give  notice  of  their  intention^ 
that  their  places  may  be  filled  by  others. 

A  SAIOTARY  STRIKE. 

A  strike  with  a  novel  object  is  reported  as  having  occurred  at  the  Trenton  collieries, 
Durham,  the  miners  having  struck  for  water  ana  decency.  They  allege  that  their 
sufferings,  owing  to  a  want  of  water  both  for  drinking  and  for  domestic  purposes,  have 
been  very  considerable,  and  that  their  complaints  receive  no  attention.  Acts  of  Par- 
liament and  orders  of  the  local  government  board  are  stated  to  be,  as  far  as  they  ore 
concerned,  mere  dead  letters ;  and  tbe  men,  who  with  their  families  number  about 
3,000  persons,  refuse  to  do  any  more  work  until  they  are  provided  with  a  proper  water- 
snpply,  and  with  decent  dwelling  accommodation.  The  neglect  which  has  charae- 
terized  some  of  the  Durham  colliery  districts  is  but  too  well  known,  and  althongh  in 
some  isolated  localities  excellent  dwelling  accommodations  and  every  necessary  sani- 
tary requirement  are  provided  for  the  colliers,  there  are  many  places  in  which  snch 
a  thing  as  a  closet  is  unknown,  and  where  none  but  the  filthiest  Water  can  be  pro- 
cured unless  it  is  sought  at  a  considerable  distance.  This  strike  at  least  has  otrr  sym- 
pathy, and  we  trust  that  it  will  teach  some  of  the  wealthy  colliery-owners  a  lesson  in 
sanitary  administration. — The  Sanitary  Record, 

THRIFT  AMONG  THE  WORKING  CLASSES  IN  THE  TEXTILE  DISTRICTS. 
[From  the  report  of  the  Inspector  of  Factories,  1874.] 

Want  of  thrift  has  hitherto  been  considered  one  of  the  great  faults  of  the  operative 
class,  and  therefore  one  hails  with  pleasure  any  institution  which  tends  to  foster  among 
them  a  more  provident  and  careful  character. 

The  establishment  of  penny-banks  as  connected  with  schools  and  churches  in  the 
poorer  ports  of  some  of  our  manufacturing  districts,  is  doing  much  to  promote  saving 
habits  among  our  working  classes,  and  I  am  glad  to  find,  after  making  careful  inquiry, 
that  such  institutions  have  largely  increased  of  late  years,  and  are  much  patronised 
by  those  for  whose  good  they  are  established. 

I  annex  a  deposit-book  of  one  of  these  institutions  situated  in  a  crowded  faotoiy 
district  of  Manchester;  and  also  a  notice  which  has  been  circulated  in  the  factories 
and  workshops  of  the  neighborhood.  The  book  gives  the  rules  pertaining  to  the  man- 
agement of  the  institution.  I  am  informed  that  during  the  past  year  the  number  of 
depositors  in  this  bank  was  over  400. 

1  should  like  to  see  such  institutions  established  in  connection  with  all  our  laige 
factories  and  workshops,  especially  where  married  women  are  employed.  And  I  think 
the  following  remarks  on  one  I  have  lately  come  across  will  show  the  good  they  may 
produce : 

Some  time  since,  on  going  through  one  of  our  largest  cotton-mills  in  Salford, 
I  observed  by  a  notice  bung  on  the  walls  that  a  penny  savings-bank  in  connection 
with  the  works  had  been  established,  where  sums  of  from  one  penny  to  J^IO  are  re- 
ceived from  the  work-people,  and  interest  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  given  on  sums  over 
108.,  the  firm  having  consented  to  guarantee  the  amounts  invested.  The  notice  went 
on  to  say,  "  those  of  our  hands  that  have  not  begun  to  save  are  reminded  that  although 
trade  is  rather  eood  at  present  it  may  not  always  remain  so,  and  they  are  earnestly  re- 
quested to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  provide  for  less  prosperous  times." 

On  making  inquiry,  I  found  that  this  call  had  been  fairly  responded  to  by  the  hands 
employed.    This  mill  gives  employment  to  upward  of  800  handl,  of  whom  above  500  * 
are  females. 
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The  fluiiis  deposited  weekly  vnry  from  6d.  to  5t.    Tbis  institution,  besideti  pronjotiDg^* 

aaviDg  habjttt  tiiiiatig  tUe  work-people  generally,  is  a  great  boon  to  the  wairied  women, 

and  i»  taken  much  advantjige  of  by  theio.     It  acta  to  them  aa  a  kind  of  lyin^r-in  club, 

^^     wbere,  tiiauy  months  before  the  birth  of  her  iafant,  the  mothor  can  umke  a  little  pro* 

^ft     vtBioD  for  the  event  by  layJtij;  aside  a  small  euin  weekly  unknown  to  her  huftband^  and 

^g     without  lii«  being  able  to  meddle  with  it.    This  enableB  her  not  only  to  meet  the  time 

,         wifh  more  comfort  around  her,  but  also  does  away  with  the  necessity  of  her  retoruiuK 

to  her  work  in  the  factory  «o  soon  after  her  confinement ;  thus  saving  her  own  health 

and  giving  a  better  chance  to  the  infant  of  surviving  future  hardships. 

The  deposits  in  this  factory-bank  were  in  l'S73,  £70  49,  lOd,;  withdrawals^  £&d  4ff, 

^^     Id,  J  number  of  de|>oBitorH,  63  ;  acc<iunte  opau  31itt  December,  2^. 

npo 
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[From  tti«  New  York  Time«,  FebraAry  99, 1475.1 
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An  interesting  debate  occurred  in  the  English  House  of  Commons  on  Febmanr  8 
npon  a  subjeet  which  is  of  deep  interest  to  all  civil izetl  eonotries— the  improvement  of 
the  dwellings  of  the  working  ela-sses.  Mr.  Cross^  iu  behalf  of  the  government,  pre- 
flented  a  bill  whieh  wonld  go  far  toward  remedying  the  evils  resulting  frou!  over- 
crowding in  Euglish  large  towns  and  cities.  In  his  able  speeeh  advocating  the  bill,  he 
indirectly  Rhowed  how  ninch  has  already  been  accom plashed  iu  this  great  reform. 
The  *'Pcabody  fund"  controls  a  capital  of  $3,0|l>0,000,  entirely  devoted  to  building  im- 
proved dwellings  for  the  poor.  Two  other  societiRa  have  expended  SI, 5110,000  eavh  for 
fiimiliir  object.'^;  other  assodations  have  also  accomplished  ninch,  so  that  thirty  thou- 
sand of  the  ptmr  of  Lomlon  are  now  housed  iu  well-veutflated.  healthy^  and  stieuritic- 
ally  arrangf'd  hnildings.  The  remarkable  sanitary  inQiieiico  of  tbe«e  *'  model  ht^usrs  "  is 
ftbown  Uy  the  fact  that  the  dealh-rate  in  the  lowest  districts*  of  Mjinchctiter,  Livt-rpool^ 
and  London  will  run  np  to  sisLty  or  Ncvi^nty  per  thousand,  and  in  one  in^itancu  has 
attained  the  ft?arfnl  maxitmim  of  Meven  hnndred  i>er  thonsandy  wliib'  the  dearh-nite  in 
the  *^ model  lodging-hoiisi«*s"  is  never  over  titteen  per  tlioUNand.  The  eilect  nf  these 
buildings  in  preserving  thi?  li%H*s  of  young  ehildren  is  equally  remarkable.  Thun,  in 
LiveriHK»l,  the  annual  rate  of  mortality  of  rhiUhvn  under  ontj  yt*ar  amoiiiii«  to  ihtrty 
in  one  hundred  living,  while  in  tliw  modtd  Iiouwh  it  seldom  amounts  to  eigliiet-n,  In 
one  district  of  Maucliewter,  out  of  a  hiimlreil  deaths  of  pei-sonn  of  all  ages,  the  deaths  of 
children  under  five  years  reached  the  extraordiuaiy  rate  of  4UJ,  or  nearly  one  htdL 
Yet  in  thepw^  improved  buildings  they  seldom  reach  the  ratio  of  twenty. 

Various  citiei*  of  England  liave  already  had  special  aets  passed  to  enable  them  to 
itnprovo  the  poor-€|narter«.  Thus,  iu  Liveri>ool,  under  these  aetH,  the  corponition  has 
demolished  503  houses,  and  improved  'M2  **courtSt"  at  an  expcnso  of  $4*iH;t)00.  Edin- 
burgh has  al^o  npent  a  large  i^nm,  and  cleaned  out  sonte  IJUO  honi^es.  Muny  ne^its  of 
crime  Wert*  hrokcu  up,  and  the  police  rejjorted  a  fulling  off  of  th<i  number  of  herioiis 
offenses  from  670  to  570  in  ont^  year*  At  Glasgow  abtuit  ^t>,llOU/J(JO  was  expended,  bat 
mneh  of  this  has  been  returned  to  the  corporatmo  from  the  sale  of  the  property  which 
baa  been  improved.  The  experienee  of  all  these  cities  has  been  that  the  breaking  up 
of  all  these  fever-nests  and  dens  of  crime  pro<iuced  no  hardship  to  the  poor  jieople  who 
were  turned  out-  Ibey  alvi  ays  found  qnartei-a  elsewheret  and  many  were  indii^ed  to 
tran sf e  r  t h  emse  1  ves  t  o  t  h e  coti  n  try ,  1 1  o  f te  d  h  a  [)  pt^ned ,  to  o ,  I  h  at  w  h  e  re  imp  ro v  ed  build' 
ings  wore  erected  more  |seo]de  were  accommodated  over  a  given  space  of  ground,  but 
under  much  better  sanitary  eouditions.  ao  that  the  same  district  could  accouuninlate 
AS  many  poor  as  belbre  the  improvements,  and  yet  save  forty  or  fifty  lives  among  every 
tboiiftaod  of  the  inhabitants^. 

The  new  law  which  is  profioseil  iu  the  EDglish  Parliament  allows  the  corporations 
49f  tbe  large  cities  to  break  np  poor-qnarters,  open  Htreot^t  denmlinh  hou*iea  which  have 
become  infected  with  fever^  and  make  various  improvements  which  have  sanitary 
objects.  The  secretary  of  state  himself  will  have  the  power  of  urging  the  **onier" 
neoessary  throngh  the  house  of  commons,  so  as  to  save  the  town  councils  much  exi^nse. 
*I*h«  cost  of  the  im|>rovem?nts  will,  of  course,  be  laid  upon  the  tajc-payers.  It  is  not 
proi^osed,  however,  that  the  town  councils  (should  at  once  bui!d  '*  model  hidging-bonses/* 
but  that  they  should  endeavor  to  entice  the  floating  capital  i»f  the  country  to  invest'- 
meiit^  in  these  improvements.  In  case,  however,  the  land  is  left  to  run  to  wast-e,  the 
"  anthority  has  the  power  to  build,  iu  special  causes,  with  the  consent  of  the  secre* 
of  state. 

HOUSES  FOR  THE  WORKING- CLASHES. 

[From  a  report  on  the  saaltary  coadlUou  of  the  city  of  EiMnborgb.] 

The  cotidition  of  the  poor  and  their  miserable  dwellings  also  engaged  the  attention 
df  the  charitable  in  Edinburgh,  and  the  movement  which  originated  m  London » for 
erecting  suitable  houses  lor  the  working-clasa^'S,  extended  to  this  city.  In  1^51,  the 
Aist  block  of  houses  was  bnitti  and  named  Ashley  BuildingSi  after  the  nobleman  wbo 
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.  had  token  snch  a  promioent  part  in  tbe  opentiotM  of  ibe  metropolitan  asBoef fttion.  Ko 
better  site  eoald  haye  been  obtained  Ibr  tbe  sfcmetnre  in  question.  It  was  plaoed  in 
the  town  dietriot,  in  whioh  overcrowding  prevaile  to  a  great  extent,  and  on  all  aldee  H 
waa  BOironnded  by  decaying  honaea,  tenanted  by  the  poor.  It  not  only  afforded  to  the 
SadQBtriona  workman  a  greatly-improved  habitation,  but  fh>ra  ita  sitnaiion  ibrraed  an 
example  to  aanonnding  proprietors  and  tenants  of  the  manner  in  which  snch  honaes 
dionid  be  built  and  kept  in  a  permanent  state  of  oleaulinees.  To  secure  a  site  oM 
property  had  to  be  removed,  and  thus,  while  benefiting  the  working-classes,  the  aseod- 
ation  directly  ameliorated  the  condition  of  the  old  town  by  the  erection  of  honaea  in 
ite  midst  built  aoeording  to  the  most  approved  sanitary  plans. 

A  workman's  town. 
[From  the  London  Times  of  Angast  5,  1872.] 

Lord  Shaftesbury  recently  laid  the  first  stone  upon  an  estate  at  Waudsworth,  called 
the  Bhaftesbury  Park  Estate,  which  has  been  acquired  by  the  Artisans,  Laborora  and 
General  Dwellings'  Company,  (limited,)  and  is  to  be  laid  out  as  a  workman's  city,  in 
1,200  dwellings.  The  company  was  formed  in  1867,  iu  consequence  of  tbe  destnictioB 
of  houses  by  railroads  and  other  improvements,  for  the  puri>ose  of  enabling  working- 
men  to  erect  dwellings  combiuing  lituess  and  economy  with  the  latest  oanitary  im- 
provements, and  to  become  themselves  the  owners  of  these  dwellings  iu  the  vourae  of 
a  stated  number  of  years  by  the  payment  of  a  Kreall  additioual  rent.  On  every  estate 
purchased  by  the  company  a  suitable  space  will  be  reserved  as  a  recreation-groand»a 
co-onerative  store  will  be  built  for  the  especial  benefit  of  the  tenants,  and  publie  Aonsei 
will  oe  absolutely  forbidden. 

The  Shaftesbury  Park  Estate  contains  about  forty  acres,  and  is  situated  between  the 
Wandsworth  rood  and  the  Southwestern  Railway,  and  about  half  way  between  the 
Wandsworth  road  and  the  Clapham  Junctiou  Stations ;  aud  a  new  station  on  tho  Lon- 
don, Chatham  aud  Dover  Railway  forms  part  of  the  architect's  design  for  the  future 
buildings,  so  as  to  afford  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  projected  **  city ''  all  necessary  facil- 
ities for  going  to  and  returning  from  their  labor.  The  houses  are  to  be  thoroughly 
draiued,  constructed  on  sound  principles,  and  with  good  materials,  and  well  supj^ied 
with  watef.  Ample  sehool  aecouimodat ions  will  be  provided,  and  a  hall  for  lectarea 
or  public  meetings  will  be  built.  The  houses  arc  to  be  of  three  kinds,  for  tbe  accom- 
modation not  only  of  artisans,  but  also  ot  the  *'  clerk-cluss ;"  and  each  house  is  to  fcrm 
a  distinct  and  separate  tenancy,  fitted  with  every  sanitary  and  domestic  convenience. 

At  the  appointed  time  a  largo  conconi-se  of  people  had  n^embled  to  witness  tbe  cere- 
mony of  laying  the  first  or  **  ntemorial "  stone.  Lord  Shaftesbury  arrived  punctually 
at  the  time  appointed,  and  Mr.  Walton,  tho  chairman  of  the  company,  opened  the  pro- 
ceedings by  some  introductory  remarks,  iu  the  course  of  ^hich  ho  phid  a  warm  tribute 
to  Lord  Shaftesbury's  consistent  endeavors  to  clovat-e  the  workiug-closses  in  tbe  scale 
of  civilization  and  humanity.  His  lordship  then  took  the  trowel  «and  mallet,  and  laid 
the  stone  with  the  skill  and  self-possesRion  of  a  finished  workman.  Having  pronounced 
it  truly  laid,  his  lordship  theu  addressed  the  assembly.    Ho  said: 

''My  good  friends:  Having  laid  the  first  stone  of  this  noble  experiment,  an  experi- 
ment which  seems  to  me  deserving  of  the  most  unqualified  success,!  cannot  separate  from 
you  without  a  few  words  of  thankfulness  and  cougratulatiou  that  we  have  met  to-day 
for  such  a  worthy  purpose.  We  have  fouuded  this  day  a  workmen's  city,  aud  wo  have 
founded  it  upon  Ihe  ve^y  best  principles.  Wo  have  founded  it  upon  the  great  princi- 
ple of  self-help,  and  upon  tho  great  principle  of  independence.  By  independence,  I 
mean  without  any  other  assistance  than  that  which  every  man  has  a  right  to  receive 
from  his  feHow-man,  sympathy  and  kind  aid,  and  that  is  what  every  maS,  either  great 
or  small,  stands  in  need  of  from  another.  You  have  founded  the  workmen's  city  upon 
your  own  efforts,  aud  by  your  own  contributions,  and  for  the  groat  and  wise  purpose 
of  advancing  your  social  position  and  bodily  health,  as  well  as  your  intoUect  aud  gen- 
eral  prosperity.  And  most  heartily  do  I  say  for  myself,  and  1  also  say  it  in  the  names 
of  hundreds  and  thousands  of  your  lellow-men,  that  the  blessing  of  Almighty  Gk>d  Will 
rest  upon  the  good  work  which  you  have  inaugurated  to-day.  1  like  the  principles  yoa 
have  laid  down  for  your  guidance.  You  hare  shown  your  ici»dom  in  a  moral  pmnt  of  view 
by  excluding  public  houses  and  ihe  tap-room;  and  you  have  done  with  them  as  the  people 
did  of  old  by  the  lepers,  you  have  put  them  outside  the  camp.  You  have,  too,  founded 
the  buildings  with  a  due  regard  to  tho  necessary  arrangements.  There  aro  schools  for 
the  children,  and  will  also  be  a  library  and  reading-room  for  yourselves,  and  a  clab- 
room,  where  you  will  have  the  advantage  of  indulging  in  beneficial  amusements.  I 
hope,  however,  you  will  not  forget  the  women,  who  are  by  far  tbe  best  part  of  you,  let 
me  tell  you.  In  those  intellectual  umusenients  take  care  that  your  good  wives  and 
daughters  are  not  excluded,  for  you  will  find  there  is  no  social  progress  without  the 
aid  of  the  female  sex.  If  the  woman  floats,  she  floats  like  a  cork,  aud  drags  the  maa 
after  her.  1  am  glad,  then,  to  say  that  yuu  have  inaugurated  this  workmen's  city  upon 
a  sound  and  wise  basis,  and  also  that  every  man  shall  huvo  his  house  to  himself,  so  aa 
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to  fnlfill  ibe  Duttonal  i^ft^itig  that  an  EDglisbmaD's  boti9e  ftbniiM  b«bi8  mtetle^  aocl  to 

D&hitp.ti]  tbe  great  principk'  tlmt  tlie  worktug-nmii  uliould  be  tbe  master  af  bia  boui*, 

[anil  lb«  Imppy  bead  of  ii  moral  aiNl  iucliistriaiis  family.    1  wool*)  nrgo  jod  most  bId- 

Ijert'Iy,  as  iou|r  na  you  bav<^  breatb»  to  bold  faaT  to  the  great  social  family  relations  of 

^ife.    Tbat  will  be  tbi)  first  ^tep  in  tbe  prof^perity  of  y<mr  city,  and  it  is  tJbe  grand  m»- 

onrity  of  empircHi.     I  tmi  deHgbU^tl.  too»  to  Jiud  tlmt  yon  baveWtabbabod  a  recreacdon- 

fffgnud   ill  ibe  center  of  your  city  for  tbu  beiiltby  eujoyuieat  of  your  cbildren  ;  but  I 

rvouUl  atmngly  urge  you  uot  to  dt*votc^  tbm  spnct^  to  mrwcr-beds  aud  gravel-walks,  but 

[to  Iravt*  it  free  for  cricket^  for  foot-bnll/oud  lor  all  tboH«  manly  and  ex bilaro ting  games 

9y  wlitb  tbe  bralrby  developmont  of  tbe  body  may  h*^  promoted  and  seoured.    TIm 

uboolHtiitieb  iviil  Ih^  e»tal>lbbed  I  bope  will  bo  turned  t<»  good  account,  and  tbns  saim 

your  cbildreu  from  tbe  tt-raptaliou  of  tbe  pot-bou»e  and  '  pinuy-gali/   More  miecbief  ia 

none  in  Louclon  by  ebildreu  frequenting  bucIi  plaeea  thiiu  many  p*?ople  iirw  aware  of. 

tYou   cannot  do  beUer  than  look  to  your  cbildren,  and  see  ihem  ]>roperly  educated, 

''lecaude  iQ   early  life  lasting  irnpret*8JouB  are  made.     A  cbild  eight  yeura  of  age  will 

etain  early  inipreHsiouB,  wbicb  will  never,  while  life  laatu,  be  wholly  effaced*    A  Kood, 

[tender,  pioii»  mother  will  make  iiupieeisions  on  her  cbild  wbkb  luay  for  a  time  ktn*o 

I  Jt  iu  manhood,  but  which  will  Hooner  or  biter  retuni."     flis  lordwbip  then  alluded  to 

Khe  imprewions  ereatcd   by  the  culture  of  tiowers  and  window-gurdeuing,  and  then 

[passetl  on  to  picture  (lie  wretched  and  ili-ventilated  homes  of  »onje  of  those  who  weru 

rcomiK'Ued  to  dwell  in  tbe  undst  of  the  luetropiolis.     He  said;  ''Imagine  a  young  niati| 

MboDt  twenty  yearh  of  age,  in  tbe  pnme  of  life,  coming  up  frooi  the  country  to  seek 

fie  oik  iu  London.     He  may  obtain,  perbapH,  as  much  as  H^s.  per  week.     Ak  a  matter  of 

Itiiecef»ai1y  he  takes,  as  it  weri\  the  lirst  place  be  can  get.     Tbe  place  i»  ill-drained  and 

Ttkadly  ventilated.     He  livea,  perbapH,  over  a  {le^tileuiial  stream,  aud  im  a  few  montba 

p  19  numbered  with  the  dead,  nmX  Ida  wife  and  family   come  ii}>ou  tbe  parieb  for 

aiatanoe.    There  J8  nothing  ho  eeonomical  us  bumauity.    Whatever  it  may  cont  at 

tie  ou1»et,  good  air,  good  water,  and  no  overciowdlug  in  clo«e,  uoisorue  rooms,  will  be 

found  tbe  most  economiral  and  bet>t  means  of  developing  tbe  physical  and  moral  euer- 

jies  which  Gi^d   haa  given  to  yon.    The  domiciliary  condition  of  tbe  people  involves 

Bealth,  comfort,  and  bappinefciM.     It   involYes  also  conteutraeutn,  and  people  who  are 

contented  always  give  a  government  lcs«  trouble  than  those  who  are  not.    When  men  are 

f  contented  they  become  excessively  reasonable^  and  employer  and  employed  tind  that  their 

interests  are  id(^ttca1.    Tbey  niu«t  bold  together,  and  by  united  action  ^ive  force  to 

j»rogref<s.     1  nbonld  like,  tLen,  to  see,  from  the  Queen  upon  the  throne  to  the  lowest  in 

|he  hind,oue  feeling  tif  muited  tuympathy  of  uctioD^  and  oue  and  all  givo  'a  long  pull,  a 

C#li'ong  pull,  and  a  pall   allogetber.      I  eau  only  say  tbat  1  have  been  delighted  beyond 

aeaauro  at  what   I   bave  8een  t^j-day.     For  more  than   thirty  years  I  have  beeu  en- 

^nged  iu  advocating  improvement  in  tbe  domieiliary  eoudition  of  tbe  people,  but  it  ia 

^ot  by  ebarituble  uheauH  that  the  work  can  be  effected.    It  must  l>e  done  by  the  exertion 

"  your  own  hearts  and  bauds.     Vou  must  say,  ^  We  are  Christiana,  and  will  live  like 

I  men.*     I  trust  that  thus  will  be  tbe  commeneemeut  of  a  great  work,  dei^tiued  for  the 

rsdvanceinent  of  tbe  social  position  of  the  ^leople."     In  coucliiBion,  bis  lordijihip  said  he 

Lfeltttu  honor  bjid  been  conferred  upon  bim  by  beiug  invited  to  attend  tJiat  highly- 

pnterestiug  gatberin^'.     He  said  that  a  library  was  to  be  estuhliMhed  in  cotine«tiofi 

Twilb  the  licbool ;  and,  as  a  memorial  of  the  daj^  be  hoped  tbe  committ4»e  would  allow 

uiim  to  be  tbe  donor  of  tbe  Isrst  book.     Tbe  book  be  should  give  would  bo  'The  Hojues 

f-witbout  Hands,'  a  wonderfully  interesting  account  of  tbe  way  in  whioU  creatures  not 

fprovided  with  bands  were  enabled,  by  the  inetincts  which  God  had  given  them,  to 

iprov^de  themselves  with  «afe  and  healthy  habitations.     He  select^^d  it  not  only  for  the 

Cake  of  the  information  to  be  derived  from  it,  but  also  for  the  sake  of  the  reilectioua 

Ltbat  it  w^as  calculated  t^  suggest.    He  hoped  when  tbe  city  on  which  tbey  were  then 

engaged  waa  completed,  wlien  every  man  was  sitting  under  bis  own  vine  and  his  own 

rUg-tree,  enjoying  the  blesninga  which  God  bad  given  bim^  that  their  thoughts  would 

Lbe  cnlb'd  to  auotber  place,  iu  which  he  trusted  be  should  mmo  day  meet  tbem— to  a 

Iliotue  without  hands,  eternal  iu  tbo  beaveus.'^ 


BENEFICENT  MAJTCnPACrUBBES. 


In  the  precetliiig  part  of  tbis  chapter  atteDtlon  was  called  to  tbe  con- 
» ditioa  of  tbe  teueiueDts  occupied  by  <a  large  portion  of  tbe  laboriug- 
c1aji8e8,  aiiil  the  opiiiiou  wasexpressett  that  the  drinkinff  habits  so  com- 
mon among  tbem  were  aggravated  by  the  want  of  c-omfortnble  homes* 
It  was  alleged,  at  least  by  implication,  tbat  upon  mill  and  factory  own- 
ers rested  a  considerable  share  of  the  responsibility  for  tbe  intemper- 
ance and  degnidation  of  tbe  working-classes  in  m an u factoring  towns. 
Iu  the  early  part  of  tbis  investigation  tbe  autbor  discovered  the  cbiel 
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caufie  of  this  deplorable  eondition,  and  Boggested  a  remedy  to  some  of 
the  proprietors  of  large  industrial  establishments.  On  reaching  the 
West  liiding  of  Yorkshire,  especially  the  toTvn  of  Bradford,  the  gratilj^- 
ing  fact  was  ascertained  that  the  benevolence  of  some  of  the  wealth 
and  large-hearted  mill-owners  had  already  been  directed  into  that  chu- 
nel.  The  most  noteworthy  instance  was  that  of  Sir  Titas  Salt,  whosB 
alpaca- works  at  Saltaire,  as  a  first-class  industrial  establishmenti  de- 
Borves  especial  mention,  but  whose  beneiicent  and  succeaaful  enteniriaB 
for  the  welfare  of  his  workpeople  entitles  him  to  a  place  in  t^e  Wf 
fi-ont  rank  of  philanthropists.  In  well-directed  efforts  for  the  promotioi 
of  the  best  interests  of  laborers  ^'  many  have  done  wisely,"  bnt  in  prae* 
tical  benevolence  '<  he  has  excelled  them  all."  It  is  eminently  propel^ 
therefore,  that,  in  a  chapter  on  the  condition  of  the  working-classes  of 
Great  Britain,  special  mention  should  be  made  of— 

SALTAIRE  AKD  ITS  FOUNDER. 

It  has  already  been  intimated  that  no  account  of  the  worsted-trade  of 
Bradford  woulcl  be  complete  without  a  notice  of  Sir  Titus  SaltyWho^ 
if  not  the  iii^t  to  engage  in  the  production  of  worsted  goodSi  was  the 
first  to  manufacture  the  wool  from  the  alpaca  sheep.  This  begiooiiig^ 
in  1830,  proved  so  successful,  that  in  185L*  the  importation  of  this  wool 
Lad  readied  2,180,480  ])ounds,  and  the  price  consequently  advinced 
from  lOd.  i)er  ])()und  in  1830  to  "2s.  iUh  in  1852.  There  were  in  Bndfonl 
and  its  suburbs,  in  the  ye<ir  1850,  194  mills. 

]\!r.  Salt  might  have  retired  from  business  and  enjoyed  his  well-eanri 
wealth,  but  he  chose  to  go  on,  not  only  to  help  his  large  family,  but  alflQ 
1o  improrv  the  vondition  of  the  factory  operatives*  How  successfully  this 
determination  was  carried  out,  the  following  statement,  condensed  fioa 
an  extended  account  by  a  local  writer,  will  prove: 

Dradftml,  Trith  it8  BtiU-iiicn'asing  inannfacttires«  was  becominfr  OTererowded,  diityf 
niitl  Nnu»ky  :  its  streams  uiul  canal  wore  every  year  iHM^oniioj;  more  and  more  nnkirf 
llltli  and  poUution,  and  liot-lunls  (»f  1'oul  disen-ses,  nod  Mr.  Salt  wisely  determined  lob 
iu>  party  to  its  further  inen^ase.  Seeing  a  better  spot  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Ain^ 
and  luirehasinp:  a  tract  ot'  laud  there,  ho  at  once  began  to  erect  such  a  palace  of  indtf'  ! 
try  as  Knghmd  had  never  M'en,  with  dweUingsfur  the  work<XMople  contignooi.  b 
ISTnt  these  works  were  onioned  by  a  banqnet  oi*  unusual  magniticence,  attended  iiotai4f 
by  the  lord-lieutenant,  nieuilH-rs  of  Parliament,  magistrates,  mayors,  and  other  dne 
dtgnitaries.  but  by  the  work-ptHiple  of  Mr.  Salt,  who,  to  the  number  of  2,500,  majM 
in  prtH'ession  from  his  mills  to  the  railway -station  at  Bradford,  and  were  coavejedlf 
n  special  train  to  the  w^rks. 

The  mills,  wan*honses  and  sheds,  dy<^houses.  and  gas-works  at  8altaire  ooeapf  ii 
urea  of  \>l  acres.  The  principal  buihiing.  six  stories  high,  distingaiabed  in  mHJ 
respects  tor  architectural  elegance  above  all  other  works  of  the  kind,  is  bnUt  of  lifM- 
colored  Mono  in  the  Italian  style  of  architecture,  and  is  computed  to  oover  onrt 
acres,  including  the  warehouses,  stables,  and  dining-hall.  while  the  floors  in  the Mf* 
vral  buildings  cover  an  extent  of  1 W  acn*s.  or  5o,lX^'  yanls.  The  walls  of  the  baiUim 
niv  i^i  e\traortlinary  thickm^<.  and.  in  truth,  more' resemble  the  castles  of  ftodcit 
times  than  a  builditi^  t'or  the  exclusive  puriH»ses  of  peacefol  indnstrv.  TheioiA 
Inmt  of  the  mill— «~»4:t  feet  in  length  and  T*J  tVet  above  iheleri^lof  the  rails— has  sni7 
commantlirg  and  Wautitul  appfarance.  The  tlivrs  are  based  upon  arches  of  boUov 
brick.  sup|H>r(ed  by  long  rows  of  highly  ornamented  cast-iron  columns  and  mswf* 
cast-ir\»n  U^ams.  The  rxnif  is  of  iron,  and  the  windows  are  lai^ge  and  formed  of  !■- 
menst«  sipiares  of  plait^glass.  a  fact  which  alone  proves  that  eveffything  has  beondoRi 
to  render  the  building  attractive  and  comfortable  for  thoAe  employed. 

The  \\  an'hous<'s.  w  hu  h  rv:n  northward  fn.>m  the  ceutrr  of  the  great  front  line  and  to- 
minaie  at  the  canal,  are  ;siii  icrt  in  Ictgih.  The  gn^und  slopes  downward  to  lb0 
canal,  m^  that  that  eiul  of  the  warchouMS  ri^es  IV  Uii  irom  the  level  of  the  water.* 
IS  fiHM  higher  than  the  pn:iciiul  fr\nii. 

Thi'ye  uiagniiicent  sh«-«ls  art*  nnncd  wish  sapping  skylights,  thion^  which  the  licbttf 
inoiv  diiYotly  and  unn'eruily  diiVvisid  ;La:;  b\  s:<.ie  windows^  In  the  wesiem  side  tf* 
als^i  nMunv  for  sorting.  \va>hing.  and  dryi:;g  wools,  aud  for  ivelini;  and  packing.   B^ 
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Death  it  is  an  enormona  tttnk  or  reeerroir,  and  filter,  with  500,000  gallons  of  water, 
into  which,  through  a  tiumher  of  coBtluits,  the  rain  is  carried,  aud,  when  filtered,  ap- 
plied to  tho  proct'fiH  of  the  mannfactiire. 

On  the  top  of  the  warehoiifies  a  larjro  iron  tank  \h  placed,  capahle  of  holding  70,000 
gallons  of  water,  drawn  hy  engine  from  thi*  river,  available  in  ca»e  of  fire;  tiioagb,  in 
trntli,  as  th4)  wholu  of  the  buildinpi»  are  fir»-]>root  aod  roofed  with  iron,  we  trust  thai, 
for  tho  liitter  purpose,  it  will  never  bo  required* 

Tbe  coitagea  are  hoi  U  of  stuue^  lined  with  brick- work,  and  contain  a  parlor  or  living- 
rooiiit  a  kite  hen,  a  pun  try  oiid  cellar,  and  Ibreo  hed-roonia.  Some  of  the  honne^  are 
designed  for  larger  families  and  others  for  lioariling-hoUHcs.  Each  house  hae  a  separate 
yard,  a  privy ^  a  coal-place,  nod  a8b-pit.  Tbei^e  hoiiseB  are  titled  tip  with  all  tbe  mod- 
em applianeea  of  eonilortf  are  well  ventilated,  and  have  auiall  plats  of  ground  for  a 
garden  in  JVont^  with  borders  of  plants  and  iitiwer-beds. 

The  hatbs  and  w^ash-houses  contain  pliiuge-haths,  wnrra  hjitlis^  and  Tnrkieh  and 
tltmcbe  baths,  washing,  ri using,  and  «teani  tubs,  drviug  clos<itB,  hydro-extractors,  man- 
gles, nnd  otber  reqniaites.    The  cbarges  made  are  little  more  thaii  noiuinah 

A  literary  and  philotu>phical  insiitutioD,  with  a  uinseuni,  keture-huU,  and  clasa- 
TooniSf  i&  desij;;ned. 

The  almaboaaes  consist  of  forty-five  heantifnl  hnildings,  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  aged  and  infirm  of  ^ahaire,  and  are  capjible  of  holding  sixty  persons.  Tbese  alma- 
houses,  resembling  Jtuliau  vilhw,  are  Hupplied  with  ©vory tiling;  required  by  tbe  poor 
for  whocn  they  are  intended  ;  ovens*,  hoilerH,  and  pantries.  Generally  tho  room*  are  on 
tho  ground-lloor,  but  some  of  tbem  tiavt^  ebaaiberH  and  bed-roonin  above.  In  front  are 
asphalt-walks  and  green  parterres  and  dower-lieds,  whilei  iindt*nieatb  the  windows  are 
open  spaces,  whero  the  honeyanckle,  the  rose,  and  the  sweotbrier  may  bo  trained  and 
cnltiTated. 

The  occupants  of  the  alnifihonses  are  men  or  women,  single  or  married,  of  good  char- 
acter, deatitoto  of  means  of  support,  and  incapacitated  by  rea.aon  of  aga  or  infirmity  so 
aa  to  be  unable  *.o  earn  their  living.     Each  married  occupant  sLall  receive  a  weekly 
allowance  of  ten  shillings,  and  each  single  person  seven  sbdliogs  and  sixpence,  in  addi' 
tion  to  rooms  free  of  rent  and  taxes,  aod  tliis  allowaneo  to  continue  afti-r  the  death  of 
the  Ibiioder.    If  any  inmate  shall  marry,  or  willfully  disobey  any  of  tbe  rules  of  tbo 
institation,  or  he  guilty  of  insobriety  or  immoral   condncti  or,  by  failing  to  improvo 
in  condition,  shall  have  ceasetl  to  be  a  proper  beneficiary,  the  founder  or  trusteos  will 
iisplaee  or  remove  such  perwon, 
Tho  doeial  and  moral  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  Saltaire  is  snporior*   There  are, 
ertainly,  some  imj»ro video t  faniiliea,  who  nover  better  ibeir  condition  becani*e  they 
never  attempt  it.     Those  who  are  induytrioaH  have  their  reward  in  well-fiirnishetl  and 
rell-appointed  homes,  and  several  have,  with  their  weekly  earnings,  bought  or  built 
ottagea. 

Tbe  Saltaire  factory-school 9,  erected  by  order  o£  Sir  Titos,  wero  opened  in  18C8. 

Whatever  «rt  could  invent  or  money  buy  baa  been   brought  toget.lier  hero,  and  every 

lpcM»ible  aid  has  been  employed  to  promote  edneation.     The  uchool-raums  are  toftyi 

'  "well  lighted  and  ventilated^  ttnd  tbe  building  heated  throughout^  with  hut  watei'.    The 

boys'  play-ground  b*  provided  with  gymnastio  applinnees, 

iu  the  year  lbiJB-'o9Sir  Titus  caused  a  bwtutifnl  Uong«egational  church  to  be  erected 
at  bis  sole  expeu^,  whteb  waa  opeue<l  iu  April,  IdV.I.  A  neat  aud  chaste  little  chopel 
(Wet^leyan)  has  also  been  built  and  titted  up  with  exquisite  tasto  for  tho  uso  of  the 
ititiiates  of  the  almahonsea. 

An  infirmary  has  alao  been  built,  where  medioino  is  dispensed,  and  where  any  acci- 
dents which  may  happen  at  tbe  works  are  attended  to  by  a  competent  surgeon. 

The  Saltaire  park,  covering  fourteen  acres,  ooutuiua  sii  the  lent  room  aud  ail  needful 

appliances  for  reereatiun  ;  anil  in  its  arrangeraent  the  tastes  of  all  in  tho  way  of  tqion- 

a.ir  amuHouients  have  been  carefully  consalted,  not  forgetting  ]>ro vision  for  boating 

aitid  for  the  national  game,  cricket.     Among  tho  regulations  made  for  the  government 

of  the  park  aro  the  following:  Intoxicated   pt^rsoua  not  allowed  to  romaiu ;  children 

under  the  age  of  eight  yeare  not  admitted  except  in  care  of  an  adult;  dogs  not  ad* 

TT-'t/.d  unlei^s  led;  no  muaie,  singing,  preatihing,  lecture,  or  piil>!io  discussion,  and  no 

tiogfortbe  pnrtjoso  of  making  any  religious  or  political  demoostration^  will  bo 

^^  ill  I    wed  without  tho  written  sanction  of  ihe  finn  j  stone-throw  ins?,  disorderly  and  in- 

^^^eeoroQS  oomluct,  profane  and  indecent  language,  gambling,  pitch  and  toss,  and  sotic- 

^^Ring  alms  are  stnetly  prf>hibited  ;  no  wine,  beer,  spirits,  or  iutuxieatiug  drinks  are  to 

^Bbe  ooQsumod  iu  tbe  park;  smoking  is  not  allowed  iu  the  alcoves,  nor  epittiug  on  tho 

^^matbs;  the  play-grounds  are  not  to  be  used  on  Sunduya. 
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OBOBSLEY  ORPHAN  HOME  AlfD  MHOOL,  ItfAUFAX,  YORKBHIRfi. 

This  orphan  asylam,  founded  by  the  three  brothers.  John,  Josephi 
and  Sir  Francis  Crossleyy  Bart,  M.  P.,  i^^as  opened  for  the  receptiou  of 
children  on  the  29th  of  Jane,  1864,  on  i^^hich  day  six  boys  were  admitted. 
The  admissions  in  the  early  years  of  the  institution  were  as  fbUowt: 
In  1864,  8 ;  in  1865,  59 ;  in  1866,  67;  in  1867,  62;  in  1868, 10:  first  half 
of  1^69, 19 ;  in  all,  225  children,  consisting  of  150  boys  and  75  girls,  of 
whom  50  were  motherless  as  well  as  fatherless.  The  nambers  ia  the 
Home  on  the  30th  of  June,  1869,  were  188 ;  of  whom  122  were  boys  aad 
66  girls. 

The  founders  having  given  a  preference  to  orphans  bom  in  the  county 
of  York,  128  Yorkshire  children  have  already  been  admitted,  of  whom 
50  are  natives  of  the  parish  of  Halifax.  • 

In  the  election  of  children  the  fouuders  have  also  given  a  prefbrence 
to  those  belongiug  to  families  whose  temporal  circumstances  have  been 
reduced ;  and  it  will,  doubtless,  be  interesting  to  know  the  profession 
of  some  of  the  parents  of  the  children  received :  63  are  the  children  of 
master  tradesmen ;  45  of  shop-men,  mechanics,  and  others;  26  of  minis- 
ters and  missionaries;  17  of  law,  bank,  and  commercial  clerks;  11  of 
civil  engineers,  architects,  and  surveyors;  9 of  physicians  and  surgeons: 
9  of  merchants  find  commission-agents;  8  of  commercial  travelers  and 
salesmen ;  7  of  master  mariners,  pilots,  and  fishermen ;  5pf  railway  offi- 
cials ;  5  of  farmers;  5  of  accountants ;  4  of  barristers  and  solicitors;  4 
of  manufacturers;  4  of  school-masters ;  and  3  of  ship-brokers. 

The  applications  received  on  behalf  of  these  children  were  only  en- 
tertained after  the  most  careful  investigation,  and  many  of  the  cases 
were  of  a  peculiarly  painful  character.  The  following  particulars  re- 
garding three  of  them  abundantly  illustrate  the  value  and  argent  ne^ 
of  a  Home  for  Orphan  Children : 

(A.)  The  skill  and  taste  of  this  girPs  father  (a  master  cutler)  assured  every  one  that 
in  a  few  years  ho  would  he  second  to  no  firm  in  the  town.  In  six  years  the  number  of 
his  workmen  increased  from  3  or  4  to  about  HOQ ;  but  in  1862,  while  attendinf^  the 
Exhibition  in  London,  he  was  seized  with  insanity.  Shortly  after  he  was  remoyed  lo 
an  asylum,  where  he  died,  leaving  a  widow  and  five  children. 

(B.)  Two  boys,  the  children  of  a  Baptist  minister,  who  died  of  typhus  fever,  oaaght 
in  ministering  to  a  fever  patient  who  had  desired  his  services.  These  boya  hav«  ao 
male  relative. 

(Cf.)  This  boy's  father  was  a  man  of  high  honor  and  great  ability.  Having  spent 
several  years  in  England  and  Spain  in  the  pursuit  of  his  profession  as  civil  eoffineeTy  he 
was  induced  to  assume  the  heavier  responsibilities  of  a  contractor,  in  whion  he  waa 
for  some  time  very  successful.  He  embarked  all  his  large  capital  in  the  carrying  out 
of  a  contract  for  extensive  water- works  in  Ireland,  which  proved  ruinous.  He  met 
his  death  in  the  prime  of  life  from  an  accidental  fall,  leaving  a  widow  and  thirteen 
children  wholly  unprovided  for. 

The  education  afforded  is  regulated  by  the  capacities  of  the  children. 
All  the  inmates  are  taught  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  English  gram- 
mar, and  composition,  geography,  singing,  drawing,  and  the  rudiments 
of  natural  science.  *  Those  boys  who  show  capacity  for  such  studies  are 
taught  Latin  and  one  modern  language,  also  the  higher  branches  of 
arithmetic,  algebra,  and  geometry.  The  girls  are  taught  needle- work 
and  such  departments  of  household  service  as  are  likely  to  prove  Qsefid 
to  them  in  after  life.  Both  boys  and  girls  are  so  trained  as  to  fit  them 
for  fighting  the  battle  of  life  courageously. 

In  addition  to  the  building  and  furnishing  of  the  Home,  at  a  cost  of 
£56,000,  the  founders  have  provided  an  endowment  of  £3,000  per  an- 
num toward  the  cost  Of  maintenance  and  education. 
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SIB  FRANCIB   CKOSBLEY^S  BENEFACTIONS, 

**  The  peoplc^s  park,'^  coxenug  a  little  over  thirteeQ  acres,  laid  out  by 
Sir  Josepli  Paxtoii^  with  fbuiitaius,  waterfalls,  lake^  aud  furui^bed  with 
several  large  statues  m  Carrara  tuarble.  Origitial  cost,  £32,000.  On  its 
completion,  iii  1H57,  couveyed  to  the  Halifax  corporatiou  ns  trustees  for 
tbe  town,  aud  subsequeutiy  endowed  to  the  extent  of  £G,OUO,  thereby 
Dieetiug  tbe  exi>eijse«  of  gardening,  repairs,  &c»,  witliout  any  charge  oa 
the  town's  rates, 

Twenty-tico  abmhomen. — ^Style  of  building  somewhat  similar  to  Mr, 
Joseph  Crossley's  almshouses,  and  the  rate  of  payment  to  alms-people 
tbe  Bame.     Tbe  endowment  by  tbe  founder  yields  £500  per  annum, 

Assutance  to  young  and  needy  tradesmeth — ^Sir  Francis  conveyed  to  tbe 
corporation  a  sum  of  £10,000,  to  be  held  in  trast,  and  to  be  lent  out  Ie 
sums  of  varying  amount  to  Halifax  tradesmen,  for  a  period  of  years, 
aud  repayable  without  interest. 

JOSEPH   CEOSSLEY'S  BENEFACTION. 

Forty  eight  ahnshomeH^  forming,  with  chapel,  three  sides  of  a  quadran- 
gle,  the  center  being  laid  out  ys  a  garden.  The  style  of  arebitectnre 
Ootbie,  the  houses  stone  built  and  piteh  faced.  Cost  of  land  and  build- 
ings about  £25,000.  A  weekly  dole  of  10*.  is  paid  to  each  married 
alms -man,  and  Is,  to  each  unmarried  alms-mau  or  alms-woman.  The 
entire  charges  on  the  charity  are  fully  provided  for  by  the  founder  by 
endowments  amounting  to  £1,275  per  annum* 

SIR   JOSEPH  WHITWOETH. 


The  benevolent  eftbrt  of  this  eminent  engineer  has  been  directed  into 
another  channel — the  encouragement  of  young  men  .who  have  a  ta^te 
for  mechanical  engineering,  as  appears  from  tbe  following  extract  from 
an  English  journal : 

wHTTwoitTH  EmismoNa. 

Sir  Josopli  Wbitwf>rth,  wisliing  to  enconrag©  ymitjg  men  bavitifj  a  ntieclianfcal  in- 
^tiuct,  and  who  attj  already  possesaed  of  wjine  tlecjee  of  inuniml  dwKterity  io  the  use  of 
toola^  propoHHs  to  founds  hi  eonaectiuD  with  Owen  8  CoUegti,  Maiichi^ater ;  King:'feConL''gie, 
2x)Ddou  ;  and  Univeraily  CoUege,  LrondcjOj  a  certaUi  tiomber  t*f  Wliitworth  Exlj^bitiona, 
in  ordtsr  to  tit  tlieni  bt^lter  to  become  caudidate!*  for  tbo  Whitworth  licbolarship.  The 
competition  for  the^e  exbibitioDe  is  to  be  as  foltowa  :  Candidatea,  not  IeH»  than  gixt^ott 
^^  nor  more  than  eighteen  yi^ttrs  of  age,  paes  a  preUinioary  qnatifyiDs;  examioatioD  in 
^K  Bnglifih  dictation  and  compOHition,  arithmetic  as  far  a^  decimal,  and  the  elcioeutd  of  - 
^H  mechanical  drawing,  attbe  com  men  cement  of  the  academical  year  of  each  coUege  ;  un- 
^Bdergo  a  practical  examination  in  the  use  of  took,  to  be  hebl  at  each  college  ou  elae* 
^^vwhere.  This  ejtamination  ib  to  include  at  least  two  of  the  following  handicrafts:  filmg 
^Kg^nd  flttinff,  turninir*  einith'a  work,  pat  tern -raakinp,  and  molding, 

'  Tli8  suoce^ful  coiupetitora  for  the  exhibitiouB  will  be  entiUed  to  receive,  during  the 

two  years  neit  following  the  examioation,  instruction  iu  aU  hacli  subjects  (being  part 
"  tbti  eonrse  of  each  coUege)  a»  shall  better  prepare  them  for  the  Whitworth  Scholar- 
pBiUMtiJ nation,  viz;  practical  plaiw  and  solid  geometry,  machine-draw iag,  math©- 
niallcsei  theoretical  mecbanica,  applied  nicohaiiics,  tmA  freehand  drawing,  provided 
alW^B  that  the  right  to  enjoy  tbe  exhibition  for  the  second  year  shall  be  contingent 
on  l&e  candidate's  succe^  in  the  coUege  exftniinationa  held  at  the  cud  of  the  fiiiat 
year.  Sir  JoBeph  Wbitworth  will  pay  each  college  anuuaUy  for  four  yean*,  as  a  trial 
of  tile  Buccees  of  hia  proposal,  tbe  Bnm  of  £1(X^  for  or  toward,  at  the  option  of  each  col- 
lege, tbe  academical  expeusee  of  tbe  competitora. 
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[From  the  report  of  lospeeton  of  FAOtoiiei,  1874.] 
PANMURE  WORKS,  CARNOUSTIE,  KEAR  DUNDEE. 

In  TisitiDg  factories  it  is  always  pleasant  to  notice  any  efforts  made  by  flie  oecainfln 
to  promote  the  social  well-being /and  improvement  of  their  work-people.  In  this  re- 
spect Messrs.  James  Smieton  £  Sons,  of  the  Panmnre  Works,  Camonstle,  mifoid  a 
praiseworthy  example.  Their  works  consist  of  a  power-loom  factory  fbr  w'eaving,  cal- 
endering, and  packing  Jnte  and  linen  cloth.  giTinjo^  employment  to  aboat  f&Te  htointad 
persons.  Of  this  number  about  seventv  are  half  timers,  attending  a  aebool  upon  tha 
premises,  and  carefally  instmcted  in  the  ordinary  branches  of  education  by  a  weU- 
qualified  female  teacher,  holding  a  first-class  government  certificate,  and  two  aarist* 
ants.  The  girls,  who  form  the  greatest  number  of  the  half-timers,  have  the  additkxiil 
advantiige  of  being  taught  sewing  and  knitting,  and  are  also  instroeted  io  miala^ 
according  to  the  tonic  sol-fa  system,  by  a  master  employed  fbr  the  parooae.  £T«nipg 
classes  are  open  for  such  of  the  workers  as  are  employed  in  the  factory  auriog  tlie  day. 
The  expense  of  maintaining  these  schools  is  defrayed  solely  by  the  Mesare.  8mi 
There  Ih  also  an  evening  class,  during  the  winter  months,  for  young  men  connected 
the  works,  where  for  a  merely  nominal  sum,  instruction  is  given  in  the  higher  hna 
of  education,  by  a  highly  qualified  male  teacher.  In  connection  with  theae  worioiis 
an  elegant  and  spacious  ball,  capable  of  accommodating  six  hundred  persons,  and  for- 
nishcd  with  piuno  and  harmocium.  It  is  used  as  a  school-room  during  the  day,  and 
in  the  evening  is  available  when  required  for  public  meetings,  lectures,  &c.  Tnere  ii 
also  a  reading-room  on  the  premises  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  work-people.  Fifs 
daily  and  two  weekly  newspapers  are  supplied  by  the  Messrs.  Smieton,  beeldea  bm«> 
azines  and  occasionally  other  papers  considered  anmsiujg;  or  instructive.  A  bagAleus 
table  and  chess  and  draught  boards  are  also  placed  in  this  room.  A  library,  containiog 
about  a  thousand  well-selected  volumes,  has  also  been  established  ;.and  a  librarian,  paii 
by  the  firm,  attends  twice  a  week  for  the  purpose  of  giving  out  books.  CommodicHiB  eol- 
tages  have  also  been  built  by  the  Messrs.  Smieton  for  the  work-people,  and  are  let  at  mod- 
erate rents,  much  lower  than  could  be  otherwise  procured  for  similar  acoommodalioii 
in  or  about  Carnoustie.  The  factory  and  dwelling-housesrare  situated  in  an  airy  and 
healthy  locality,  in  the  immediate  aeigbborhood  of  an  excellent  golf-conrse,  where» 
during  their  leisure  hours,  the  male  workers  may  et^oy  one  of  the  most  exhilarating 
ontdour  games  in  the  couutry. 

It  is  not  asserted  that  there  are  no  other  wealthy  manufactarers  in 
England  whose  beneficence  has  been  directed  into  channels  similar  to 
those  marked  ont  by  the  eminent  firms  of  whom  mention  has  jast  been 
made,  ^o  donbt  there  are  many  such,  and,  moreover,  a  mnch  larger 
number  who  have  devoted  munificent  sums  to  various  charitable  and 
religious  objects.  But  the  devotion,  by  a  manufacturer,  of  a  fiortion  of 
the  wealth  he  has  acquired  through  the  labors  of  his  work-people,  to 
objects  especially  designed  for  their  benefit,  appears  to  the  author  to  be 
a  disposition  of  his  wealth  which  is  eminently  praiseworthy,  and  which, 
in  effect,  is  true  co  operation,  and  conforms  to  the  dictates  of  natural 
justice.  Viewed  in  this  light,  the  benefactions  of  Sir  Titus  Salt  are  in 
the  highest  degree  meritorious  and  worthj'^  of  grateful  recognition. 

The  author  cannot  close  this  part  of  his  report  without  the  remark 
that  in  the  bestowal  of  baronetcies  the  advisers  of  the  Queen  have 
evinced  much  wisdon^  in  the  selection  of  worthy  recipients.  Farmeriy 
such  honors  were  bestowed  chiefly  on  men  eminent  for  military  prow- 
ess; but  when  on  such  manufacturers  as  Sir  Titus  Salt  and  Sir  Francis 
Crossley,  such  engineers  as  Sir  Joseph  Whitworth  and  Sir  William 
Armstrong,  on  such  a  man  of  enterprise  as  Sir  Samuel  Canard,  and 
such  a  diplomatist  as  Sir  Edward  Thornton,  these  marks  of  appreciation 
have  been  conferred,  the  wisdom  of  the  selection  is  apparent,  and  the 
fact  recognized  that  eminence  in  the  pursuits  of  civil  life  is  deserving  of 
at  least  equal  honor  to  that  gained  in  the  profession  of  arms. 
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In  tbe  bistorical  part  of  tliia  work  somethiog  bas  been  Baid  in  regard 

tbe  condition  of  tbe  working  classes,  in  the  territory  now  known  ad 
7ance»  daring  tbe  latter  years  of  tbe  Roman  Empire  and  tbe  earlier 
irt  of  the  feudal  ages.  The  facts  there  presented  were,  however,  given 
tth  a  view  to  illnstrating,  to  some  extent,  tbe  general  eouditiou  of  the 
me  classes  in  the  wewStern  provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire  and  in  feudal 
arope  during  the  periods  referred  to.    A  continued  history  of  labor 

Trance  would  have  been  interesting  and  highly  instructive,  and  tbe 
ftterials  for  sucb  a  history,  especially  for  that  of  the  manufactures  of 
is  nation,  so  renowned  for  its  varied  and  highly  developed  industries, 
e  exceedingly  rich  and  abundant.  It  would  he  easy,  tor  instance,  to 
ace  the  soccc^ssive  improvements  in  tbe  manufacture  of  silk  from  its 
tablisbment  at  Lyons,  in  tbe  reign  of  Francia  !,•  to  tbe  present  day, 
^m  tbe  nide  implements  first  emjjloytHl  to  the  automatic  looms  and 
ber  maehinei*>'  which  now^  produce  fabrics  that  challenge  tbe  competi- 
)ii  of  tbe  world.  Many  other  industries,  whose  artistic  products  have 
aced  France  in  this  regard  far  in  advance  of  other  natiou«,  might  also 
J  traced  from  their  inception  in  the  middle  ages  to  their  culmination 

recent  years,  and  such  a  hi8tory  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  tbe  in* 
istrial  arts  could  not  fail  to  be  instructive.  To  do  this  exhaustively, 
>wever,  would  not  only  occupy  more  time  than  can  possibly  be  devoted 

this  work,  but  require  a  volume  of  still  greater  bulk.  Indeed  it  was 
►t  even  practicable  within  these  limits  to  present  a  history  of  the  woik- 
g  people  of  each  of  the  leading  nations  of  Europe,  still  less  to  giv© 
history  of  tbe  various  industries  by  which  tbey  obtain  subsistence. 
The  history  of  the  working  classes  of  our  mother  country  has  been 
^sented  in  some  detail,  but  in  the  case  of  France,  as  in  that  of  most 
her  countries  of  modern  Enrope,  it  must  sufllce  to  give  such  facts  and 
fnres  as  will  tend  to  show  tbe  condition  of  tbe  laborer  at  tbe  present 
pe,  comparing  it  in  some  instances  with  his  condition  at  a  period  in 
fc  recent  past. 

■  IMPOST  FEOfil  FBAKOB. 

Before  entering  upon  the  consideration  of  the  cost  and  condition  of 
bor,  however,  it  may  be  well  to  consider  the  extent  and  character  of 
e  products  of  French  industry  which  find  a  market  in  tbe  United 
ates.  Of  tbe  impost  from  that  country  during  the  fiscal  year  ended 
me  30,  1874^  amounting  to  upward  of  $40,000,000,  tbe  value  of  raw 
Aterials  and  other  articles  which  are  admitted  duty  free  was  but 
f,084,57f^  while  the  balance  consisted  chiefly  of  articles  of  luxury. 
Tbe  following  statement  exhibits  the  values  of  the  principal  articles 
iported  into  the  United  States  from  France  in  tbe  fiscal  years  1874  and 
73,  and  the  total  value  imported  in  each  of  tbe  fivepi'ecediog  years: 

^  The  preparation  of  silk  thread  dates  back  to  an  earlier  period — to  the  time  of  Kin^ 
Qis  XI,  (14<il-1483,)  who  introdiiced  the  mannfactnr©  of  silk  into  France.  The  cod- 
tit;tion  of  the  inachiiieB  emplnyed  at  that  early  period  is  iiokiiown  ;  but  they  ninst 
?e  been  of  the  id  oat  simple  ubaracter  In  the  year  1670,  at  the  request  of  the  mn- 
^ai  couuoil  of  LyouB^  that  OHtiito  statesman,  M.  Colbert^  iinaiice  miuister  of  Lonia 
V,  ocnt  to  Bolosne  for  a  aiOlwright  named  Pierre  Benay,  wboerecte<l  near  Aubenoa 
ai^ab]i«(hment  for  tvioditig  ritid  twisting  silk^  hi  i^hich  the  latest  improremetita  in- 
ated  in  Italy  were  iDtrmluced, 
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Value  of  imparts  from  France  in  the  seven  fiscal  years  ended  June  30, 1874. 


Frinolpal  ortklea. 


Silk,  raw., ..,.-,...,-.-, ,-,. 

Silk^  manafactDTOfl of.*..*.* «^„,^^. .,..., 

Wool,  Tiianur&oturea  of.,..<,« ,.^,,--^.«.. 

WiDoa,  Apiritfl,  and  cordiali...*.--.^... ^.-. 

LeatW,  gloves.* * 

othor  mat]  afactnnss  of .  - , *  -  -  * 

Cotton    maiiufftcttires  - ^, 

Fancy  gtMxiB.,-,,. .-•-- 

Watchen  anil  manuiaotiirea  of  gold  and  sQrer* 
iron  and  Jite^il^  aud  manafaoturea  of. .»...«... 

Cbemicab -. -,.,*.. ---.- 

Earth  en ;  etonc^  and  ohiua  ware* . . . .....-.«,., 

BattonA,  all  kinda^...  ..*.,.....,...r. ...,,,«..•. 

Fur»j  dressed .--.„ - «.,....« ....-*.^.... 

Straw  and  palm-leaf  mannfiictttroi. , 


PajiDgdnty.- 
Free  of  datj. 


Total. 


Li^4. 


11,817,424 

9,*i70,tt44 

3.  310.293 
S,0M,n7 
2,300,783 
l,6*i^028f 
l,:iiX,tKJO 

1,293,2114 
022,046 
612,480 
766,693 
eiU,606 

9.150,482 


49.007,320 
2,684,570 


51,601,896 


1873. 


9204,963 

3, 850,  ear 

6,47^444 

863,W 

l,85l,m 

2, 312^591! 

aio,63i 

254, 4Sa 

503,884 

379,219 

7,453,632 


30. 925,  an 

3,0&l,22i 


33,977,2» 


Total  for  fiscal  year  1872. 

Total  for  fiscal  year  1871. 

Total  for  fiscal  year  1870. 

Total  for  fiscal  year  1869. 

Total  for  fiscal  year  1868. 


•43,140,156 
28,009,279 
42,731,1SB 
30,284,531 
26,315,605 


EMIGRATION  FBOM  FBANOB. 

From  the  above  statement  it  will  be  observed  that  the  prodoots  of  the 
skilled  industry  of  France  are  to  a  large  extent  consumed  in  this  coun- 
try ;  but  few,  however,  of  its  skilled  workmen  make  their  home  among  ns. 
The  well-known  attachment  of  the  French  to  their  native  land,  together 
with  other  causes,  renders  the  Omigration  from  that  country  quite  insig- 
nificant in  comparison  with  that  of  other  Europeans.  In  the  hetero- 
geneous population  of  this  country,  composed,  as  it  is,  of  many  nation- 
alities, the  French  element  is  comparatively  small,  there  being  bat 
115,140  natives  of -France  in  the  whole  country  in  1870.  And  while, 
since  1820,  (xerraany  has  sent  ua  nearly  2,800,000,  and  the  Bdtish  Isles 
over  4,000,000,  the  direct  increment  to  our  population  from  France,  up  to 
June  30,  1874,  has  been  but  280,942.  During  each  of  the  last  five  fiscal 
Tears  the  migration  into  the  United  States  from  that  country  has 
been  a«  follows:  1870,  4,007;  1871,  3,137;  1872,9,317;  1873,  14,798; 
and  1874,  9,643 ;  total,  in  five  years,  40,902 ;  an  average  of  only  8,180  a 
year.  From  so  sparsely  settled  a  country  as  Norway,  during  the  same 
period,  the  emigration  to  this  country  amounted  to  60,642,  a  yearly  aver- 
age of  12,128. 

Even  after  the  termination  of  the  Franco-German  war,  when  the  in- 
dustries were  paralyzed,  and  even  highly-skilled  labor  in  limited  de- 
mand, the  emigration  from  France  to  the  United  States  was  only  14,798, 
of  whom  but  8,368  were  males  over  fifteen  years  of  age,  showing  that  the 
number  of  artisans  who  sought  a  market  for  their  skilled  labor  in  the 
New  World,  was  extremely  small. 
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INDUSTRIES  OF  PARIS. 

In  1860  an  inqairy  into  the  indnstries  of  Paris  was  instituted  by  the 
chamber  of  commerce,  under  the  direction  of  M.  Mor^no-Henriqute,  and 
the  result  published  in  a  ponderous  folio  of  1,088  pages.  This  volume* 
gives,  in  great  detail,  the  history,  progress,  and  present  condition  of 
twenty  great  groups  of  industries  in  that  city,  and  of  the  numerous 
subdivisions  of  each  group,  with  the  various  rates  of  •wages  paid  to  the 
employes,  distinguishing  respectively  men,  women,  boys,  girls,  and  ap- 
prentices. 

The  total  vaJae  of  the  products  of  these  industries  in  1860  amounted 
to  3,369,092,949  francs,  dist^buted  as  follows : 

Table  showing  ike  aggregate  and  proporHonaie  value  of  the  produote  of  industry  qf  Paris  in 

1860. 


ir«^ 


Qronp. 


Value. 

FefTceata^eto 
til©  wboia 

Frmnim, 

1,01^,904,367 
315/266,477 
l99,yS5,94a 
454,538,168 
1X9,999.751 
16a,85S,4^ 
183,390,553 
I93,ai0,34t 
94,14^6,533 

32.  S9 
9.36 
5,03 

13.  49 
3.56 
4.87 
5.45 

5.m 

S.79 

66,040,233 
100,881,795 

1.96 
3.00 

93,849,195 

2.78 

27,075,3^ 
127,546,540 
141,U0,S94 

0.80 

3,78 
4.19 

3,369,092,949 

100.00 

I 

2 
3 
4 

5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 


Food-.,--- .--,--. --.-, 

Building -* -,-,...--.- 

Famitnre , -. .--—-.—---. 

Clothing ..-, ,. .--  - 

Tarn  and  woven  goods .,..-.,.--. -, 

Steel,  iron,  copper,  &o  *..* ................ 

Gold,  stiver,  platina,  &c  -,<-<,,,-,-."-.  .*. 

Chemical  and  ceramic  indttstry ....*»--..-. 

PrintiDgy  engraving,  and  paper  making  .* 

VarioDa  indnstriCB  t 

First  diviBiou,  mathomatical    iostramenta 

and  tf m6-piec6s ,.,,-*-«,*,,.,,,-,.-, 

Second  division,  skina  and  leatbe? .,, 

Third  di  via  ion  ^carri  ages,  eaddl^iry^  and  mili- 
tary equipments .,,..,_.- , . , 

Fourth  division,  wooden  ware,  baskets,  and 

bmahea ^_. .,_.-.__ .^  ,,,*,,,,,. 

Fiflh  division^  artidas  de  Paris  -,,,*.,..-., 
8ixth  di vision,  indnstries  not  grouped  ,,-..< 


The  rates  of  daily  wages  earned  by  the  416,811  persons  employed  in 
the  yarions  indnstries  of  Paris — ranging  from  1  franc  to  20  francs  for 
males,  and  fit)m  1  franc  to  10  francs  for  females — are  given  in  detail  in 
the  table  on  the  following  page : 

^Btatistiqae  de  rindnBtrie  &  PaiiB  resiiltaiit  de  renquAie  faite  par  1a  ohambie  de 
» poor  l'aim€e  1860.    PariB,  1864. 
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LABOR  ni  EUBOPE  A5D  AMERICA. 


In  a  note  appended  to  the  table  on  the  preceding  page  the  avenge 
daily  wages  earned  by  males  and  females  lespectlTely  in  the  aggregate 
indnstries  of  Paris  are  shown.  The  following  table  exhibits,  however, 
the  average  rates  earned  by  men,  women,  and  children  in  esMcfa  braneh 
of  manufacture  named  below : 

JkhU  tikomimg  the  ■■■k'r  tf  wtrk-people  mmi  ira^ft  •/  »a.  wcmem^  €md  dktUrva,  im  Hktfll' 
Untm§  brmmdta  qf  wMtm/metmn,  im  Parv,  in  IdGD. 


;l!r 


HmrMmrj  wad  en^jam j 

VooodMiM:  iron,  bnMiOopper, lead, asd sine. 


Byei 

W01 


Sewinic-niachinet 

Flre-arma,  •worda,  ice 

Hardware 

BoUera  and  kettlea  at  iron,  Ixaaa,  asd  copper. 

TiD-ware 

Pewter-ware,  ttn-foO,  asd  patty 

Wool-«piiuilng 

CoCtoowipiniiiiig 

Shawls:  woolen  and 

FiintiDg  and  figuring  woren-lklKica  and  dreaa- 

goods 

peiDg  threada  and  tiaaoea 

oven  Dftbrica  for  dreaaea,  booae-foxniahing, 

bnttona,  Teata,  ice 

Trimminga:  galloona,  lmtt4ina,  *e 

Artificial  flowers 

Corsets  and  boop-aUrta 

UpbolstereiB 

Tailors 

Taaners 

Morocco-makers I 

Leather-dressers ' 

Boots  and  shoes \ 

Gloves:  IcAther I 

Fnr  goods | 

Military  eqnlpmanta i 

Hat-making ! 

Straw-hats | 

Coaches  and  carriagea 

Fine  jewelry 

Cheap  jewelry 

Silver-ware 

Workers  in  the  predooa  metala 

Lapidary  work , 

Clocks,  watchea,  and  watchtnakera*  materials. 

Mathematical  and  optical  instroments 

Fnmiture:  cabinet-ware 

Paper-hangings:  wall-paper 

Umbrellas,  oaoea,  whips,  4^ 

Mosical  instraments  of  metal 

Piano-fortes  and  harps 

Brashes , 

Matchea 

Printera' tvpe , 

Lithographic  printers 

Cbemicaia  and  oolorin  g  matter , 

Pharmaoista,  droggista,  Ao 

Perftuners 


31, 6W 

m 

sra 

1.890 


1,097 

2,488 

7,631 
9,  SSI 
3,501 
96,136 
1,286 
1,142 
1,600 
18.082 
1.196 
1.065 
5,487 
3.354 

904 
4.957 
5,971 
2,937 

604 
1,240 

317 
2,386 
3.106 
7.951 
4,430 
2,222 

725 
2,101 
1,737 

723 
6.158 
3^219 
1,740 
1,511 
1,483 


Aver-j 


Basge. 


!Av«r- 


|0  90to«S40|0  85  - 

40to   200  91  ||030to9050 

SOto  200        88  ' 

50  to   2  40  91         30  to       60 

OOto   180  1  07         SOto      70 

TOto   200    1  02   

30  to    1 50  81  i      35  to      90 

50to   liO        87 

00to240  87         30  to      50 


#0  34 


•Oto  200  92 

SOto  190  1  00 

40  to  190  73 

95to  200  75 


SOto    190 
60to   200 


SOto 
40to 
OOto 
OOto 
OOto 
60to 
SOto 
70to 
60  to 
SOto 
60  to 
SOto 
70  to 
40to 
60to 
SOto 
OOto 
30  to 
OOto 
SOto 
OOto 
60  to 
40  to 
SOto 
SOto 
SOto 
OOto 
60to 
50to 
45to 
SOto 
SOto 
SOto 
20to 
OOto 


200| 

200  ! 

140 

120 

240; 

200: 

180 

200 

240 

200, 

200 

200 

16'J 

220 

200  = 

240 

240 

200 

220; 

200! 

240j 

240! 

200! 

2  40 

240, 

200 

200 

2  40! 

160| 

120  1 

240 

2  40 

200 

160 

200 


99  • 
63  . 

86 
TO 
76 
TO 
1  04  ■ 

92  . 
68  I 
94 
99 
73 
93, 
91 

93  : 

1  12 

1  09  ; 

92 
1  11 

.^' 

96 
1  27 
1  02 

98 

92 
1  03 

81 
1  07 
1  06 

81 

63 

99 
1  02 

74 

56 

73 


30to 

15  to  40 

25to  S5 

90to  90 


90to 
95to 

10  to 
90to 
20to 
20to 
30to 
90  to 


TO 

190 

9  00 

190 

80 

90 


At» 


as 

IS 


15  to 
25to 
15  to 
90to 
30to 
15  to 
20to 
20to 
40to 
20to 
10  to 
40to 
40  to 
40to 
40to 
30to 
35  to 
20to 
ISto 


SO 

50 

120 

80 

80 

80 

100 

120 

60 

100 

120 

80 

90 

80 

100 

190 

80 

60 

80 


25to 
30to 
90to 
30to 
95to 
30to 
SOto 


80 

190 

100 

190 

80 

80 

90 


a 
as 

IS 
9» 
94 
if 


U 
15 

m 


21 
S 
10 
» 
33 
13 


43 

30 

S9 

83 

50 

» 

64 

SO 

45 

51 

57 

20 

45 

27 

47 

30 
17 
85 
35 
16 
94 

aai 

19 
93 
15 
30 


*  Tbe  flgorea  given  in  these  ookunns  are  the  oompnted  averages— not  the  mean 


MAKTJFAOTUBE  OP  LBATHEB  GLOYBS. 

As  an  illnstration  of  the  completeness  of  the  results  of  the  inqairy,  a 
single  branch  of  indostry,  the  product  of  which  finds  its  chief  market 
in  this  country^  has  been  selected,  and  translations  of  the  letter-press 
and  table  are  presented  on  the  following  pages. 


LABOR   IN   FRANCE. 
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HISTORY. 

Before  it  oanio  to  be  an  article  of  the  toilette,  t\w  glove  waa  made  oae  of  to  protect 
tbe  band«  From  ttkiuti  and  tbf^  coarser  kitidn  of  rlnth,  mittens  were  ^rst  made^  being 
a  kind  of  sack  witlioiit  division  except  for  the  thoiiib.  Afterward,  tht^y  were  cut  at 
the  cotmnencement  of  the  ioints  of  tbe  fhifft^rs,  so  as  to  Irave  the  fingers  at  liberty. 

In  tbe  sixtli  century  tbe  glove  of  tbick  ekin  bt^gun  to  apjMsar ;  at  a  later  period  thin 
plates  of  metal  were  added,  forming  tbe  ganntlet  adt>ph?d  by  the  chivalry  at  tht*  com- 
iiieucenient  of  tbt^  foorteeuth  century.  Under  tbe  Valois,  gloves  constituted  part  of  the 
drc*8  *»f  the  lordH  of  the  court*  The  booierg  made  mitteDS  of  wool^  and  tbe  glovers 
made  gloveft  of  cloth  or  of  nkin^. 

Tbe  most  celebrated  glovee  were  those  made  at  Paris  and  at  Vendome  ;  those  matlo 
at  tbia  last-mentioned  city  were  so  tine  that  they  could  he  inclo&ed  in  a  nut-ahelL  A 
practice  for  a  long  time  prevailed  of  perfaraing  gloves  w  ith  musk,  the  essence  of  neroli, 
and  of  frangipanni. 

To  the  gloves  of  skin  and  of  wool  were  added,  nnder  Louis  XITI,  aatin  and  velvet 
;love8.  The  gloves  worn  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV  were  generally  ornameute*!  with 
bboiiSj  JaceSf  and  fringes  of  gold  and  flllver. 

During  tbe  long  reign  of  this  king  many  cities  besides  Paris  and  Vendome  acquired 
a  just  renown  by  the  perfection  of  their  products.  At  this  perit>d  is  dated  tbe  rt^puta- 
tion  of  tbe  gloves  of  Urenoble^  De  Bloia,  Lnnevilk%  Niort,  and  B^ziers.  Ham  protUiced 
[the  gloves  known  as  dog-skin  gloves.  In  tbe  last  century  Fiencb  industry  had  cou- 
tnhut<*d  a  large  qnuntity  of  gloves  to  the  trade  of  Holland,  Enghiud,  and  c\'en  Flan- 
derH  and  Italy,  while  wu  were  indebted  to  those  eountriiw  for  certain  other  kinds. 

The  nianutiictnrers  of  glovf's  formed  an  important  coormnnity,  wbich  received  its 
first  cor|¥irat*.*  out hi>rity  in  tbe  time  of  Philip  Augustus,  in  \190;  tht^se  enactments^ 
confirmt^d  in  tbe  reign  of  BnbH*H]nerit  nMrniirehs,  were  renewetl  in  165(1,  by  Lonis  XJV. 
In  177G  tbe  glovers,  already  united  to  tbe  fH^rfuniers  and  powder-makers^  wen^  joined 
the  wig  bag-mukera  tind  the  girdle-makers.  They  had  at  tbat  time  the  exclunive 
gbt  to  make  all  sorts  of  ghnes,  mittenw,  and  otber  covering  for  tbe  hands,  to  double, 
to  line,  ornament,  an*!  enrich  them  with  embrf>ideric«  and  lace,  with  gold  and  silver, 
pnre  or  tmitatedf  with  silk  and  all  other  ornaments,  and  to  wash  aud  |jerfume  them. 
They  were  oldfged  to  make  their  gloves  of  good  skins  or  other  material^  with  the  ends 
of  the  tjugersi  well  secured,  being  of  correct  propi>rti on s,  and  bound  and  edged  with  tbe 
aimie  material  as  tbe  rest  of  the  g!ove,  throughout  tbcir  whole  length,  and  doubled  and 
0tit€bed  in  accordance  w  ith  tbt^  rules  of  tlie  art.  Gloves  were  sold  by  the  mercJiftiitB 
.nd  small  dealers  as  well  as  by  the  muster-glovers^  but  ibemanufacturiug  of  them  wna 
'ohibited  to  tbe  former. 

According  to  au  ancient  proverb,  in  order  to  furniBh  a  complete  glove,  it  was  neoee> 
rj  tbat  three  kingdoms  should  furnish  each  its  quota  of  nandicraft  to  tbe  work ; 
Spain,  tbeiJreparation  of  the  ^kiu ;  France,  the  cutting;  England,  the  making  of  the 
Tbe  dexterity  which  our  workmen  have  attained  in  each  of  those  three  opera- 
has  rendered  this  adage  obsolete^  and  French  products  possess  now  a  superiority 
bicb  is  acknowh^lged  by  our  rivals  themselves. 

It  was  after  tbe  Revolution  tliat  the  use  of  gloves  of  flkiua,  and  tbe  making  of  them^ 
icame  an  object  of  special  industrj'.    The  progi'ess  made  by  tbe  ^lovtvmakmg  indus- 
try for  tbe  past  twenty-tive  years  has  been  very  considerable.    Thia  is  to  be  attributed 
in  part  to  tbe  quality  of  the* skins  tanned  in  France. 

AimouayT  Paris,  Grenoble,  Romans,  and  t7haumont  prepare  kid-skins  aud  lamb- 
in,**  suitable  for  tbe  making  of  suiootU-tinished  gloven,  and  Milhau  furnishes  the  skins 
considerable  /|nantity  for  tbe  making  of  lamb  and  castor  gloves. 
As  to  the  cut  of  gloves^  great  iu\  prove  men  ts  have  been  made  of  late  years^  tbe  most 
important  uf  which  are  due  to  Xavier  Jouvin.  The  cut  called  "  Pemporte  piece,"  and 
tbe  system  of  measuring  invented  by  this  manufacturer  in  1835,  has  resulted  in  giving 
to  the  glove- manufacture  a  matbematical  precision. 

Besides,  the  seaming  of  tbe  gloves  has  gained  in  elegance  and  simplicity.  This  re- 
It  bos  been  attained  by  the  a-ssistance  of  a  little  mechanical  instrument  m  the  form 
A  vise,  which  nuikes  the  work  more  regular.  Also  by  tbe  use  of  stronger  silk,  and 
the  more  general  use  of  the  puncturing  instruments. 
The  sewing  of  tbe  gh)ves  Is  ordinarily  done  at  the  establishments  where the  business 
carried  on.  The  nifinufacturers  of  Paris  employ  very  geuerally  tbe  workmen  of  the 
leighborltig  towns  of  Vend(*me,  Mortagoe,  Verneuil,  Mitry^  Tremblay,  and  other  com- 
une«  of  Oiae  and  SciucHrt-Oise. 

Paris  miUces  the  tinest  quality  of  gloves.  Grenoble  makes  tbe  kid  gloves  of  sceotid- 
y  quality;  Chaamontand  Luneville  make  principally  for  exportation  j  Milhau,  Niort 
exidome,  andSaint  Jullien  prefer  the  manufacture  of  lamb,  doo-skiu,  aud  castor 
floves.  Then  tbe  Swedish  ^love,  which  is  made  of  the  refuse  of  the  tanned  skins 
led,  that  is  tosay,  thebair-slde  in,  are  manufuctureil  everywhere  where  smooth- 
ished  gloves  are  made.  Paris  and  Greuoblo  are  tbe  only  marketa  for  the  sale  of 
gloves.  Mauofacturers  of  other  cities  dt>  not  sell  at  home,  they  have  depots  and  ageuta 
at  Paris. 


I 


k. 
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i40  LABOI^  IN  JSUBOBE   ASfD  AliEBIGA* 

The  gloTes  of  France  are  so  highly  appreciated  abroad,  that  the  mannfiwtaww  of 
other  countries,  to  flMsilitate  the  siue  of  tfielr  prodncts,  do  not  aomple  to  ooonteiftttoiir 
marks. 

So  confident  were  the  Rrench  mannlaotorenln  the  saj^ori^  of  thair,  goqdL  tl^ 
at  the  tiine  of  the  investigation  relative  to  the  oommeroial  treaty  with  Knglfjfid,  tb^ 
asked  for  the  free  admission  of  foreign  gioyes  into  France.  Moreover,  tlie  eq^ortstion 
statistics  dearly  show  the  prosperity  ot  thia  indos^. 

The  exportation  of  gloves  which  amounted  in  1827  to  a  valoe  of  only  SJBlfUlOO  dBVMi^ 
reached ^MOOO  inl849,  and  30,998,000  in  1653. 

innCBER  OF  1CANUFAGTUBBB8. 

In  1840  there  were  at  Paris  185  glove-makers ;  in  1860  there  vrero  found  to  h^^ 

Employing  more  than  10  workmen ••• ^   S4 

Employing  from  3  to  10  workmen 99 

Employing  1  workman,  or  working  alone ...•••..  fl 

Total 154 

Of  which  10  carry  on  another  trade. 

The  census  shows,  besides  these,  129  fashioners.* 

THR  MAGNITUDE  OF  THE  GLOVE  MANUFACTURE. 

With  1,196  workmen  the  glove-makers  manufactured  in  1860  to  the  amount  of  14,987/00 
francs.  The  average  for  each  establishment,  97,320  francs ;  and  for  each  worlny, 
12,531  francs. 

If  we  add  to  the  number  of  workmen  the  129  fashioners,  working  with  15pei80D8,tiie 
number  will  be  raised  to  1,340,  and  the  average  reducea  to  11,184  francs.  With  S6 
workmen  borne  upon  their  lists,  the  129  foshioners  have  manufactured  to  the  ainopt 
of  170,185  francs  over  and  above  that  of  the  glove-makers;  average  for  eaoh,l,S]9 
francs. 

BENTS. 

The  rents  of  the  154  establishments  amount  to  the  sum  of  290,645  fhmes;  avenft- 
for  each  establishment,  1,887  francs. 

Among  the  fashioners, 9  are  "concierges,''  (doorkeepers.)  The  united reotB of w 
remaining  120  amount  to  19, 585  francs ;  average  for  each,  163  francs. 

WORKMEN. 

Number  on  the  census  of  1860 :  Meu,  747 ;  women,  422 ;  children  under  16  years  oftg* 
(including  26  apprentices,)  27,  of  which  25  are  boys  and  2  girls.  Total,  1,196  wo*" 
people,  classified  as  follows :  Dressers,  cutters,  and  *Moleurs; ''splitters,  punctaren,fl<^ 
oroiderers^  sewers,  and  olaspers.  ,^ 

In  1849,  the  glove-makers  employed  1,950  workmen.  The  decrease  of  754  is  ezplBin^ 
by  the  employment  of  a  greater  number  of  workmen  in  the  departments  where  bsoo- 
work  is  less  expensive  than  in  Paris. 

WAGES. 

Men, — 146  work  by  the  day,  and  601  by  the  piece ;  9  earn  less  than  3  fiiuios  each  p^ 
day ;  33  earn  3  francs  each  per  day ;  33  earn  3.25  francs  each  per  day ;  14  earn  3.50  frao^ 
each  per  day ;  8  earn  3.75  francs  each  per  day ;  145  earn  4  francs  each  per  dsj;  ^ 
earn  4.50  francs  each  per  day ;  284  earn  5  francs  each  per  day ;  13  eaq^  5.50francs«J|J* 
per  day ;  68  earn  6  francs  each  per  day ;  9  earn  8  francs  eaeh  per  day ;  4  earn  l^^'^^'i^ 
each  per  day.  The  workmen  earning  less  than  3  francs  are  generally  boated  hjj^ 
employer.  Those  who  earn  more  than  6  francs  are  the  chiefs  of  shops  or  skillfiLL  00*' 
ters  working  by  the  piece. 

Women. — 95  are  paid  by  the  day,  and  327  by  the  piece.  45  earn  1  franc  each  P^  ^ 
45  earn  1.50  francs  each  per  day ;  29  cam  1.75  francs  each  per  day ;  49  earn  2  franoseadi 
per  day ;  39  earn  2.25  francs  each  per  day ;  152  e^iru  2.50  francs  each  per  day ;  41  eam 
3  francs  each  per  day  ;  11  earn  3.25  francs  each  per  day ;  9  earn  3.50  frimcs  each  p^ 
day  ;  2  earn  4  francs  each  per  day. 

Children. — ^A  young  girl  under  16  years  of  a^e  earns  50  centimes  per  day  as  assistant 

AppretUwe8.--0f  26  apprentices,  11  have  neither  salary  nor  gratuity :  3  receive  an 
uncertain  gratuity ;  12  receive  from  50  centimes  to  1  franc  per  day ;  3  of  them  an 
boarded  by  the  employer. 

HOURS  OF  LABOR. 

The  working-day  consists  generally  of  twelve  hours ;  from  7  to  7  in  summer,  and 
from  8  to  8  in  winter,  of  which  two  hours  ore  taken  for  meals. 

-  * 

*  The  *'£MhioiierB  "  ifofonniers)  appear  to  be  small  manufiustiiTen  or  oontcactora. 


Seventy-opz  glove-makeis  report  do  dead  seaepB.  Aa  for  the  others  %hfi  seasopti  oon- 
tinaes  thii^  and  oae-h^inoiitfae  in. June,  Jniy,  Angoet)  and  Septomlyer. 

MANNKBS  AND  HABITS. 

lfeii.7-^t  of  747  workmen,  9  have  lodg&ngs  yfith  tbA  proprietor ;  571  fhiipiaii  their 
own  lodsinga;  167  ladgein  furnished  apartments;  571  are  well  hehaved,  (un^cpnduUe 
bonne;)  39  doubtful;  ]3B  bad  j  663  know  how  to  read  and  write ;  59  know  now  to  read 
only  ;  25  neither  read  nor  write ;  76  keep  holiday  every  Monday. 

^om^n.— rOf  422  workwomen^3  have  lodgings  with  the  pronnetor ;  389  famiah  their 
own  lodgtnj^;  30  lodge  in  furnished  apartments;  397  we  well  behaved;  10do|ibtfhl; 
15  bod ;  350  can  read  and  write ;  15  can  read;  49  oan  neither  read  nor  write ;  2|9  often 
keep  holiday  on  Monday. 

Children.— The  young  girl  lodges  with  her  parentB«  and  oan  read: and  viate. 

Apprentices, — Of  36  ^prentices,  only,  I  is  a  girl. 

Boys, — 3  lodge  with  the  proprietor ;  the  rest  with  their  parents;  18  read  and  write; 
2  read  only ;  5  neither  read  nor  write ;  1  only  is  the  son  of  the  proprietor ;  1  is  a  ward 
of  the  citv  of  Paris,  on  account  of  merit  iu  the  schools ;  the  others  are  phused  at  this 
business  by  their  parents ;  3  are  engaged  by  oontraiet.  and  28  without  contract;  7  are 
engaged  for  two  years ;  4  for  three  years ;  and  14  for  four  years.  1  pays  200  friMios  for 
the  period  of  his  apprenticeship. 

The  female  apprentice  is  placed  in  the  establishment  by  her  parents,  with  whom  she 
lodges,  and  is  under  contract  fbr  two  years ;  oan  neither  read  nor  write. 

MOTIVB  POWER. 

A  steam-engine  of  4  horse-power  is  employed  at  the  glove-making  works,  andjis  used 
in  the  process  of  splitting  the  leather. 

DBSTINATION  OF  THE  PRODUCTS. 

I'railM. 

Marketed  in  France , ,-.      7,061,900 

Exported  to  the  United  States 4,313,000 

Exported  tp  England , 1.353,800 

Exported  to  Bussia 548,000 

Exported  to  Germany 185,500 

Exported  to  Holland ^ 90,000 

Exported  to  Sweden 60,000 

Exported  to  other  countries 1,3T5,$00 

-- .   i    ■ —     7,925,500 

Total  value , ,..., 14,90^400 


TABULAR  STATEMENT. 

The  namber  and  classific^on  of  manafactaring  establishments  in 
Paris  in  186<L  by  wards,  (arrondissements,)  with  the  ralae  of  the  annual 
product  and  tne  amount  of  rent  in  each;  the  number  of  men,  if  omen, 
children,  and  apprentices  employed,  distinguishing  the  men  an4  women 
paid  by  the  day  from  those  engaged  on  giece-work,  are  given  in  the 
table  which  appears  on  the  follpwing  pagQ :' 
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In  the  volurae  from  which  the  foregoing  extracts  have  been  made, 
each  stibdivision  of  all  the  great  groups  of  industries  is,  like  the  fore- 
going, fully  and  exhaustively  preseuted.  Althongh  the  period  in  which 
this  inquiry  was  luaile  is  not  recent  euoogh  to  tiirnish  with  suflicient 
exactness  the  rates  of  wages  now  ruling,  yet  if  the  investigation  had 
extended  to  all  the  chief  manufacturing  towns,  more  copions  extracts 
would  have  been  made. 

coNBirroN  OP  the  wobking  classes  op  peanob. 

When  the  author  of  this  Report  visited  France  in  the  summer  of 
1872,  the  t»ermi nation  of  the  Frnnco-Oerman  war  was  so  recent,  and  all 
branches  of  industry  in  such  a  prostrate  and  unsettled  condition,  that 
he  dill  not  deem  it  expedient  to  make  a  personal  investigation  into  the 
cost  and  condition  of  labor  in  that  country  as  he  had  done  in  Great 
Britain,  Belgium,  Prussia,  and  Saxony,  Industry  not  having  resumed 
its  regular  channels,  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  such  data  in  relation 
to  wages  as  would  indicate,  with  sufficient  accuracy  for  publication  m 
a  permanent  form,  the  eamiugs  of  the  workpeople. 

Unable  to  present  accurate  information  on  the  subject  of  labor  in  a 
country  so  justly  noted  for  its  manufactures,  and  unwilling  to  omit  its 
consideration  altogether  from  this  volume,  resort  has  been  had  to  the 
published  results  of  investigations  made  by  others  at  a  comparatively 
recent  period.  A  circular  dispatch  was  issued  by  the  British  foreign 
office  on  June  7,  1870,  to  the  secretaries  of  legations  and  consuls,  in- 
structiug  them  to  report  upon  tbe  condition  of  the  industrial  classes  in 
foreign  counties.  From  the  reports  of  the  British  diplomatic  and  con- 
sniar  agents  in  France  copious  extracts  have  been  made^  which  appear 
in  the  following  pages  : 

Extract  from  the  report  made  to  the  BritUh  gotfemmcut  on  the  condition  of  the  working  claum 
of  France f  bif  Lord  Brahazon^  dated  Parin^  September  20,  1871. 


I 


Xliave  ftT©  9,000,000  families  in  Franco,  1,000,0(10  of  wliieh  are  in  easy  circnmstances. 

~ "l|)lB,0OO,U(JO  belonging  to  the  iiiilustrial  or  working  clika&ea,  3,000",lX)0  are  iiihabit- 

'of  towim  ;  wbiltj  in  Engbiud  tbo  U)wn  populaiion  is  compated  at  ibur-liftbs  of  the 

whole,  in  France  it  is  about  t\v^>-tiftbs.  Land  is  very  pqujUly  distribnted  among  the 
tmlk  of  tho  population,  and  tho  tiamc  ia  th*^  cam^  with  |H*rsoTjuJ  property*  In  1S4S^  the 
population  of  France  was  distributed  aH  follawn  :  Rural,  75.5^  per  mnU  ;  nrban,  24.42 
per  wnt.    In  18t>l  the  population  wiia  rural,  7L14  per  cent, ;  urban,  2fiM  per  cent. 

The  dt*c;rt>ii»u  of  th«  rural  and  increa»ti  of  town  population  hm  continued  eincje  ItSGl 
at  an  augmented  rate.  Tbu  aniouot  of  gon«ral  education  of  the  French  people  may  b« 
Jaclged  to  «otno  extout  from  tlie  military  8t{iti«ties.  The  number  of  conBcriptu  unable 
to  read  suuoniit^i  to  30  out  *)f  every  100  for  the  whole  of  Franct).  The  degreo  of  eduo^ 
tioD,  Lowevori  varies  greatly  in  ilillertint  parts  of  ilie  country,  instruction  being  far 
more  general  in  the  eastern  And  northeru  tlian  in  the  soutliern  dietriet^.  Among  tba 
89  departments  there  are  14  in  which,  out  of  every  100  consoripth^,  from  90  to  96  can 
read. 

•  »  •  »  *  #  4» 

Ab  the  working  population  of  all  conntriea  may  be  divided  into  two  sections,  the 
agricQlfural  and  the  mechanical,  and  as  the  condition  of  the  former  is  not  subject  tons 
maoy  changes  ami  variations  as  that  of  tbe  latter,  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  give 
ecparat^ily  a  generiil  de^cnption  of  the  asrieultural  class  throughout  France^  before 
proceeding  to  cou«ider  the  <iuestion8  regarding  the  artisans. 

AGRICULTURAL  LABORERS. 

enltnral  laborers  are  divided  into  two  classes;  those  who  are  engaged  hj  the 
and  live  on  tho  farm,  and  those  who  work  by  the  day.  Farm  laborera  who  live 
Tn  tbe  farm-bnildings  receivcT  in  addition  to  tbod  and  lodging,  wages  partly  paid  in 
money  and  partly  in  kind.  The  average  amount  of  money-wages  earned  by  farm- 
laborers  is  145  francit  (^J9)  a  year, 


h. 
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In  •om^^tparlas^to,  tuoh  as  PAisoe,  TAobe,  les  Boaohesda  Bh(kD^  imd  laoftted'or, 
laliorers  ^fq  over  200  fianos  ($40)  in  the  year.  lo  otiievs,  sach  as  TAvi^ge,  la  Cor- 
i^zie,  1^  C6te6-da  Nord«  la  FinisUrre,  la  HaQte-Oaronne,  they  do  not  reoeire  more  tiiaii 
KK)  francs  (^.)  The  additional  amount  of  wages  received  in  kind  throngfaoat  Ftmaoe 
is  oalonlated  to  be  abont  26  francs  ($5.20.)  Bat  there  is  a  mnch  greater  differenoe  in 
the  amoont  paid  in  kind  than  in  money.  In  the  departments  Bonohes  da  Bbftne,  Gard, 
and  Oironda,  it  is  pot  oastomary  to  pay  in  kind.  In  some  this  desoription  of  payment 
does  not  amount  to  more  than  10  francs,  ($2 ;)  in  some  it  surpasses  in  valne  the  •moant 
of  the  money  payment  (in  Aisne,  Aode,  U^ranlt.)  By  adding  together  both  dcaoidlpMoDS 
of  payment  it  will  be  found  that  the  average  amount  of  wages  received  by  a  farm- 
]alK>rer  in  JJjViuioe  is  171  francs  ($34.20)  a  year.  .  If  to  this  be  added  the  valne  of  food 
consumed  by  the  laborer,  which  may  bo  computed  at  abont  10  cents  a  day,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  maintenance  of  a  farm-laborer  costs  his  employer,  on  an  aTerage,  about 
854  franes  (|T0.80)  per  annum. 

The  wages  of  day-labotert  vmry,  according  as  they  are  fed  or  not.  In  order  to  fMsftt- 
tate  comparison,  we  will  only  take  into  consideration  the  di^-laborer  whoia  notiiii 
by  his  employer.  •  •  •  • 

Froin  a  table  presented  to  the  £mperor  by  the  minister  of  the  interior  in  1866,  it 
appears  that  the  aTerage  daily  pay  of  a  day-utborer  in  Franoe  was  1  ftano  75  fwmtiii»M» 
<d5  oents.)  The  highest  is  2  francs  50  centimes,  (50  cents,)  in  the  department  of  ^ 
tieine,  ana  tbe  lowest  1  firano  13  centimes,  (22^  cents,)  in  tise  C6tes  dn  Nordi  Aoooz^- 
ing  to  the  **  3tatistiqae  Agrioole  Officielle,"  the  dailv  pay  of  a  yroman  in  the  agrionltond 
districts  was  85  centimes,  (17  cents,)  and  that  of  children  03  centimes,  (£d|-  oenta) 
The  same  document  shows  that  the  male  agricultural  laborer  works,  on  an  arwi^ps^ 
dOO  days  in  the  year,  women  120,  and  children  80. 

If  the  above  fisurssbe  correct  the  day-laborer  eama  on  an  average  170,  a  wtuwn 
$20.40,  and  a  cbUd  $10.  The  same  publication  gives  the  following  catoola^one  <a  tbe 
annual  expenses  of  di^y-laborers,  sipgle  and  married : 

Average  eaependUure  qf  a  tingle  wtem. 

Lodging 27      |5  40 

Food 390      46  00 

Clothing 45        9  00 

Total ^     3^      60  40 

Deducting  this  from  the  amount  which  it  was  calculated  he  earned  in  the  year,  $70, 
only  $9.60  remsin  for  other  expenses  or  for  investment. 

Average  expenditure  of  a  married  day-Xdbcrer'e  family^  oonaisting  of  fatker,  mother,  and 

children. 


Items  of  expenditure. 


In  French 
currency. 


In  United 
States  gold. 


Lodging 

Bread 

Vegetables 

Meat 

Milk 

Wine,  beer,  and  cider 

Salt 

Clothing 

Firing 

Taxes 

Other  expenses 

Total 


Fr. 
42 

235 
36 
42 
24 
34 


7  50 

91  0 

32  0 

5  45 

32  0 


581    45 


$8  40 
47  00 
720 
840 
480 
680 
I  50 
18  20 
640 
1  09 
640 


116  29 


The  foregoing  is,  of  course,  calculated  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a  French,  and  not  of 
an  English  laboring-man.  For  a  family  consisting  of  five  persons  to  be  able  to  afford 
the  above  expenses,  they  most  all  work,  and  even  then  the  united  wages  leave  but  a 
small  margin. 
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lMaii*B  wmges 

iWoraan's  wages 

(Three  children,  at  50  fmnca  a  jrem: 

Total 


In  French 
currenoy. 


Ft.  €. 

350  0 

102  0 

150  0 


(502      0 


In  United 
States,  gold. 


170  OO 
20  40 
30  00 


120  40 


[        fcm 


he  married  workman  is,  therefore,  ftcctirdin^  to  this  catcatatioo^  and  nnd^r  very 
iratile  ctrcnm stances,  still  worse  off  than  his  siiD^le  neighbor,  for  while  the  latt-er 
jr,  if  be  is  economical,  lay  by  about  48  francs,  (i?i>.tiU. )  the  other  will  have  bat  a  Ual- 
oce  of  'i\  fratics  ($4.20)  at  the  end  of  the  year, 

Bot  it  mnst  be  here  remarked  that  amooif  iiffriowUural  Inl>orerB  iii  Fmiioe,  there  are 
la  certain  number  who  supplement  their  reaonrc^s  by  the  proneantioD  of  an  aeoeaaory 
I  ilidtistry,  Atich  uh  weaving,  wood -cut  ting,  suwtuy;,  womlen-shot^-niaUmg,  eaak-makingf 
IftDd  buildtfig.  8tich  ati  acce-^nory  industry  may  iticren^e  a  single  mair»  wogea  by 
I  about  190  francs  a  year,  (fSS^)  but  it  m  probable  that  thorte  who  cjn  ry  on  a  tra^ie  io  addU 
Itiou  to  their  agriciilttiriil  labor,  cannot  work  an  many  dayH  in  tbe  year  at  a^imilturo, 
land  consequently  earn  leaH  than  the  ptirely  agiictiUaral  laborer.  It  iti  citloulated  that 
aboat  8  per  cent,  of  the  agricultural  laborers  are  engage+1  in  flotne  trade.        •        • 

In  order  to  form  a  jost  appreciation  of  the  mftterta)  condition  of  a  working-man,  it  1b 
not  sufficient  to  have  a  knowledge  of  the  average  amoniit  t\(  wages  he  earns  in  the 
year;  we  must  also  know  how  much  is  to  be  deducted  from  this  sum  to  defray  the 
necessary  expenses  of  lodging  and  food. 

FOOD. 

The  food  of  the  French  workman  isi  as  a  general  rule,  substantially  inferior  to  that 

to  which  the  Enclisbraan  is  accuiitomed.    Mauy  a  French  factory-hand  never  ha«  any- 

';hing  better  for  his   breakfast  than  a   large  slice  of  common  sour  bread  robbed  over 

irirh  an  onion  to  give  it  a  flavor.    For  dinner,  some  »oup,  potatoes  or  carrot-s  And 

imetimej^  a  small    piece  of  pork,  which  costs   about   10  eentn  a  fionnd;  and  for  their 

ftt  meal  they  eat  the  ujcat  of  which  their  soap  wae  comp«>svd-    With  this  frugal  fare 

me  drink  only  water,  others  half  a  bottle  of  cider,  licer,  or  wine.     Bread,  vegetables^ 

d  fruit  are  generally  to  be  obtained  in  France  both  cheap  and  good  ;  but  meat  is  bad 

,d  dear. 

The  following  le  the  present  price  of  food  in  a  *'  cuisine  on vriihre  ^'  frequented  by  none 
It  f^tory-haud8  at  R^nien  : 

BiU  of  fare.— A  dish  of  meat  and  vegetables,  6  cents;  brtiad  ad  libitum^  3  centa  j  one- 
^lf  litre,  or  |  of  a  pint  of  *'  cidre  conp6/*  or  cider  and  water,  2  cents — 11  cent*  a  meal, 
f  of  a  pint  of  pure  eider,  3  cents  j  a  basm  of  aoup.  4  cents— 7  cents. 

In  the  north  of  France  an  Englishman  need  make  no  difference  in  theamonnt  or  the 
nature  of  the  diet  to  which  he  is  accufitomed.  As  heapproachea,  however,  the  tw^nthern 
diatricts  he  should  diminish  the  amount  of  animal  frH)d  and  substitute  for  it  bread  and 
^efcetables.  Bread  ii  an  article  which  is  always  to  bo  obtained  of  good  quality  in 
'rance^  and  Frenohxnen  consume  it  in  much  larger  quantities  than  we  do.  It  forms 
m  "pifece  de  r^sistaDoe-*  at  every  French  workman's  meal ;  and  all  other  articles  of 
i  are  regarded  as  aeoessories  to  what  in  France  is  literally  the  ■* staff  of  life.''  The 
inch  have  always  been  renowned  for  their  culinary  skill.  It  is  a  talent  peculiar  to 
e  whole  nation.  The  very  pcMirest  clussos  possess  it.  A  French  mar*  or  woman  will 
tanufacture  a  palatable  meai  out  of  the  very  ooarsest,  and  what,  to  our  ideaa,  may 
ipeiir  even  most  repulsive  mEiterials.  The  "aoape,"  which  ia  to  be  met  with  on  every 
f$Dch  workman's  table,  inindnitely  preferable  to  toe  con  coot  ion  of  hot  water,  pepper^ 
id  gravy  which  the  rich  enl  millionaire  in  Englandivobligedto  pnt  op  with,  if  he  has  to 
Ds  at  an  ordinary  Eogli^ih  provincial  hotel,  or  even  at  many  an  establishment  m  the 
letropoliscalling  itself  tirst-ciuBS.  And  yet  it  would  be  injudieioUH  mmietimes  to  look  too 
Jy  into  the  compasit  ion  of  the  Freoeh  dish.  The  nvsult  of  t  h  is  i»,  t  hat  a  French  work- 
can  live,  even  iusuriou«ly,  where  an  Eng^Hshinan  would  starve.  As  regartls  l»ever- 
,  beer  and  wine  are  good,  whoUviome,  and  cheap*  Within  the  last  few  years  the  con- 
mption  of  beer  has  increased  enormously  among  all  classeai  Formerly  it  was  almost 
iknown  in  France;  now  it  is  the  common  rcstauraut  bevera>;e  of  the  Pariaiati 
iddle-class.  The  workmen,  however,  still  cling  to  their  wine;  the  beverage  com- 
y  ooatamed  by  all  classes  at  home.  The  beer  principally  druuk  in  the  light  Stras- 
rg,  whJeh  still  bears  its  German  name  of  *^  bock/'  though  it  is  of  a  much  milder 
ture  than  the  original. 

The  French  are  very  much  aildi^ted  to  the  ase  of  the  deleterious  Hpirit  calletl  "ab- 
sinthe," which  has  a  most  injurious  effect  on  their  he-alth.  The  Englishman  is  at  all 
times  too  prone  to  indulge  freely  in  drink,  but  if  he  has  any  regard  for  his  health  he 
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will  be  careful  to  avoid  dram-drinking,  (the  "petit  verree,"  composed  of  all  sorts  of 
noxious  spirits ;)  for,  in  addition  to  the  adulterated  character  of  these  spirituous  liquoia, 
•  the  dry  cUmate  of  France  will  not  permit  men  to  take  with  impunity  the  amount  of 
spirit  which  they  could,  perhaps,  drink  in  England  without  any  positively  iigarious 
effect 

According  to  Dr.  Cenveilhicr  the  population  of  France  is  not  sufficiently  well  nour- 
ished. He  calculates  the  daily  consumption  of  alimentary  matter  by  a  strong,  hcialthy 
man  to  be,  at  present,  from  46  to  49  ounces,  viz,  28  ounces  water,  14  ounces  carbon,  and 
7  ounces  azote  or  nitrogen.  In  order,  he  says,  that  the  matter  eliminated  should  be  reg- 
ularly replaced,  there  ought  to  be  an  excess  of  carbon  and  nitrogen.  A  healthy  man 
ought,  therefore,  to  consume  daily  31  ounces  of  dry  food,  or  6  cwt.  1  qr.  14.297  lbs.  annu- 
ally.   The  rations  of  the  French  soldier  have  been  fixed  upon  this  calculation. 

It  is,  however,  proved  that  the  average  daily  consumption  of  the  whole  population  is 
only  4owt.  Iqr.  9.017  lbs.,  instead  of  o  cwt.  1  qr.  14.297  lbs.  per  man  annually;  but, 
if  the  number  of  children  under  five  years  of  age  be  deducted,  the  consumption  will  be 
4  cwt.  2  qrs.  3.63  lbs.,  a  difference  of  from  1  cwt.  3  qrs.  2.416  lbs.  to  1  cwt.  3  qra. 
13.439  lbs.,  or  29  per  cent.  This  consumption,  which  corresponds  to  44  gallons  of  wheat, 
22  gallons  of  barley  or  rye,  75.018  pounds  of  meat  and  80.377  pounds  of  potatoes,  is,  ao- 
oording  to  the  doctor^  much  above  the  average  of  the  last  century,  but  is,  he  considers, 
still  insufficient.  This  must  be  very  much  l^low  the  average  wants  of  a  large  portion 
of  the  population,  because  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  general  oonsomption  is 
relatively  greater  among  the  upper  classes  and  in  towns,  than  among  the  poorer  dassfls 
and  in  the  country. 

As  regards  the  consumption  of  wheat  alone,  the  average  is  stated  to  have  been  33 
gallons  per  man  in  1821,  and  63  gallons  j^r  man  in  1862. 

The  consumption  of  meat  per  head  since  the  year  1812  is  shown  by  the  following 
table,  in  pounds : 


Years. 

Sheep,  pigs, 
goats. 

Oxen. 

Cows, 
calves. 

TotaL 

1812 

4,409 
11,023 
17,637 
17,637 
22.046 

2,205 
4,409 
4,409 
4,409 
6,614 

15,432 
17,637 
17,637 
24,251 
24,251 

22,046 
33.069 
39,683 
46,297 
52,711 

1830 ; 

1840 

1852 

1862 

Taking  into  consideration  the  increase  of  population,  the  consumption  per  head  for 
1871  would  be  over  72  pounds.  In  1862,  1,900,000,000  pounds  of  meat  were  consumed 
in  France,  (reckoning  the  kilogranune"  at  2  x>onnd8  English :)  48  percent,  were  oxen, 
40  per  cent  pigs,  12  per  cent,  shoep  and  goats ;  in  all,  16,000,000  of  animals  were  slaugh- 
tered. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  price  of  provisions  in  France  during  a  period  of 
thirty-two  years : 


Average  period  of 
yean. 


18S4-1833 
1834-1843 
1844-1853. 

1854 

1855 


Half  a  kilo  =  1. 1-10  of  a  pound. 


l-5!$0. 


•a  7 

74-5 
81-5 
92-5 
102-5 


I 


I 


I 


Ordinary-aized  bird. 


7  3-5  fO.  07  3-5 10. 08  3-5 10. 16  9.5  ID.  49  4-5  JO.  732^  10. 14 1-5 10. 

815         8  91-5       173-5       

84-5         83-5       10  193-5 

101-5         04-5       121-5       24 
111-5       104-5       131-5       272-5 


523-5 
5734i 
672-5 
731-5 


78  d^ 

84 
1    01.5 
1  061.5 


Half 
kilo. 


s 


15 
16 
18 
193-51 


dosen. 


i^biub- 


oei-:^ 

83-5 
92^ 
104-5 
113-5 


I 


fQL5793 
63»5 
8534 

1  93 

1  343^ 


Annual  increase,  per  cent. 


FtT>m  1824-1833  to 

1834-1843 

From  1834-1843  to 

1844-1853 

From  1844-1853  to 

1854 

From  1854  to  1855 . 
From  1824-1833  to 

1855 


|0.163-5{|0.154-5 
143-5 


112-5 


583-5 
2124-5 


341-5 


633-5 
196 


10.103-5 

15 

554-5 
204 


362-5       3235 


10.14 

172-5 

88 
164 

411-5 


3510. 


•0.14 

S3  4-5 

894-5 
2832-5 

513-5 


.111^ 

19 

68 
172 


la  1634 10. 11 1-5  la  09  4-5 10. 31 


141-5       1334 


791-5 
11944 


3614      3544 


90 

17744 


3914 


1834       6814 


8934 
1461-5 

314^ 


18134 
178 


103SU 


•  The  kilogramme  ia  equivalent  to  3.305  Ibt.  aToiidnpois. 
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CLOTHIKO, 

Th©  French  workmau  wears  a  bine  linpn   blonso  and  tronBere.    The  aiiit  cost*  10s. 

]  .42,)  and  one  will  last  from  ouc  to  two  j-eara.    Tb»?  only  difference  made  in  winter 

fiisto  put  on  two  extra  fihirtSj  a  wooleo  one  over  a  cotton.    Clf»th  clottiing  is  more  ex- 

[penHive  iu  Fruucc  than  in  Eoglaiif! ;  and  as  there  in  no  orcaaioD  for  an  Enj^lishmau 

Iwho  has  emigrated  to  the  nortli  of  France  to  make  any  chatjgo,  it  resta  with  him  to 

ipdge  whtithtT  it  would  not  be  mores  economical  for  him*  to  adopt  the  cheaper,  but  leas 

&nrablei  dress  uf  tbecoiiDlry.     In  either  case^  he  will  probably  tind  that  rlothing  ceets 

Ituore  m  France  than  in  England.    In  the  Boutb  of  Prance,  hoWevor,  an  EDglish  work- 

(nian  oui^ht  certainly  to  adopt  the  blouse,  which  is  infinitely  cooler  and  pleasanter  than 

lliii  own  dress,  when  thero  is  great  heat. 

The  JbllowinjLf  prices  are  those  at  preient  charged  by  a  ftnn  in  Paris,  whose  principal 
leab'ngg  are  with  the  working-class : 


U.S.  gold  dol- 

&rB. 


Complete  anit ,.......,.,1««.... 

^siletot .......*.. 

Doat. - ,<,- ,-..-- .. 

Eroofleraand  waistcoat 

era ....,,,, 

^_,      at 

.  obat,  a  pair  of  tronsers^  a  waUtcoat)  a  hat,  a  ehirt, 
a  pair  of  gloves  and  a  cravat... ., , 

Working^reiB, 

lipiece-..^. ---- -.  • 

Ota - 


25    0  to  52  0 

19    0  to  38  0 

S5    0  to  62  0 

19    0  tfl  30  0 

12    0  to  :^2  0 

25     0  to  :J9  0 
The  whole  for 
70  franca. 


1  60  to    2  75 

1  90  to    4  25 

2  25  to    &  50 
4    0  to  15    0 


5  00  to  10  40 
3  80  to  7  60 
7  00  to  10  40 
3  80  to  6  00 
2  40  to  6  40 
5  00  to    7  80 

14  00 


32  to  55 

38  t^o  85 

45  to  1  10 

80  to  3  00 


LOD<3IN68« 


SpealdnpT  generally,  homc-com forts  are  not  to  be  met  with  in  the  dwellings  of  th© 
Vench  workmen.  Their  houses  in  the  small  towns  and  in  the  country  are  mere  lath 
ad  plawter  erections,  ilbcaleulated  to  resist  either  the  heat  of  the  snmmer  or  the  cold 
f  winter.  Kt»  doubt  there  are  many  exceptions  to  this  rule,  as  in  the  oajseof  the  *'Cit^^ 
JavTiferes,"  which  have  been  built  iu  Paris,  MarseiOes,  Amiens,  and  other  towna^  Many 
mployers  have  also  followed  the  good  example  thus  set  tliem,  and  have  built  as  good 
01X968  for  their  work-people  as  can  be  met  with  in  the  beiit  parts  of  England*  In  largo 
Dwnsthe  artisans  UBually  live  in  apartments  in  tlats,  whiob  are  apt  to  be  overcrowded, 
Hd,  as  a  rule,  dirty.  Workmen  do  not  appe;ir  to  have  niueh  difficnlty  in  finding  lodg- 
Dgs  near  their  work  ;  but  this  docs  not  apply  to  Pai-is,  on  account  of  the  local  separa- 
^n  of  classes. 

The  •*  Cit^s  Onvrifercfl^  ^  already  mentioned,  are  not  all  bnilt  on  the  same  plan.  Some 
le  large  barracks  under  regulation,  in  wliich  apr»rtmenta  are  let  out  at  a  cheap  rate  to 
he  working-classcH.  Although  thew  buildings  have  been  erectf*d  w^ith  every  regard 
ar  the  comfort  of  tbo  workiug-niau,  uud  the  regulatiouH  are  made?  aa  little  opprcseive 
0  ift  compatibk*  with  the  ordt^r  and  regularity  which  ai;e  esHential  for  inflividual  hap- 
ioesa  where  large  niaaseH  of  nu?u  are  brought  together  under  the  same  roof^  Btill  they 
iftve  nevtn"  Iwien  popular  among  the  classes  for  whose  bene'tit  they  were  erected.  The 
French  workman  objectB  to  fjUpervii;ion.  On  his  return  home  he  wishes  to  he  a  free 
uui^  and  U>  he  master  of  biu  own  household  ;  and  the  conse(|uenco  ie  that  for  lack  of  a 
affloient  number  of  working-men  applicants,  many  of  the  apartment«  in  these  build- 
I  are  let  to  a  class  for  whiim  they  were  never  iutt-nded*  The  Cit<S  OuvriSre  at  Mar- 
Left  may  be  taken  qa  a  specimen  of  this  class  of  building.  It  is  built  on  the  side  of 
urelbltnowu  bill  which  overlooks  Marseilles,  and  which  is  annuountt^d  by  the  little 
~  1  oonsecrate<t  to  N/)tre  Dame  de  la  tiarde>  It  consists  of  a  aingle  building  of  three 
,  ami  coutaint*  150  rooms  opeuiug  on  to  long  corridoi-s.  The  rooma  are  let  for 
IFto$l  and  $1.20  a  mouth.  The  furniture  consists  of  an  iron  bedstead,  a  table, 
vo  cbairtt,  a  cupboard  and  a  looking-glass.  Only  men  are  admitted* 
The  workmen  have  the  use  of  a  large  restanrant  iu  the  house  at  very  moderate  prices. 
A  physician  attends  and  gives  medicine  gratis.  Hot-batbs  are  prepared  every  Bnnday, 
iumI  oosi  5  cents. 
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The  Cit^  Onvri^ro,  in  Paris,  in  the  Rne  Rochechouart,  contains  170  dweHinm,  beslte 
a  talle  d^oMle  and  a  small  establishment  of  baths.  Famitare  is  not  provided.  T!hib 
loonm  are  better  than  ean  be  obtained  by  workmen  in  the  neighl>6rh00a.  iki&d  ttib  ptH^ 
about  the  same.  The  Git^  Napoleon  was  the  first  Cit6  Onyri^re  erected  in  PhHs,  tfodli 
composed  of  15  houses,  92d  dwellings  for  married  workmen,  and  604  rooms  f6r  bachcQiMi 
ftent  for  workmen,  $13.40  to  $50  a  year ;  for  employ^  or  clerks,  $39  to  $79,  Th^  fur- 
nished rooms  are  let  for  $1.60  a  month.  At  Amiens,  similar  ereotidnft  hil^Ve'tiC^n  miAb. 
Bent  for  family,  from  $15.60  to  $25iM). 

The  System,  which  has  really  been  a  perfect  success,  is  that  adopted  at  Mnlhonse,  ft^ 
workmen's  dwellings  consist  of  rows  of  two-storied  houses,  each  with  a  garden  attach^ 
and  the  condition  of  the  lease  Js  such  that  a  workman,  after  a  certain  number  of  yetttl^ 
can  obtain  the  freehold  of  his  house.  This  has  an  immexise  moral  inflnenoe  on  the 
population.  There  is  no  irritating  system  of  supervision.  The  workman  feels  that  he 
is  the  possessor  of  a  real  home,  that  in  a  few  years  he  will  become  a  proprietor ;  and 
titius  the  whole  character  of  the  man  is  changed.  Ilis  self-respect  increasea,  ho  feels 
himself  a  meml>er  of  the  body-politic,  and  his  interests  enlist  him  on  the  side  of  order. 

The  following  passages  are  extracted  from  a  sanitary  report  on  the  condition  of  LiDe 
which  was  drawn  up  and  presented  to  the  municipality  of  that  town  in  1832.  Qrest 
improvements  have  been  effected  since  that  date,  and  several  new  quarters  for  the 
working-classes  have  been  erected ;  but  if  the  misery  is  no  less  now  than  in  1832,  tiMn 
is  still  enough  left  to  afford  ample  scope  for  improvement : 

**  It  is  impossible  to  iraaf^ihe  the  dwellings  of  otir  working-classes  without  seeing 
them.  Through  the  state  of  indifference  and  demoralization  in  which  then^  live,  th^ 
bring  themselves  into  a  condition  of  dreadful  and  deadly  misery.  In  their  dark,  nndec^ 
ground  dens,  in  their  rooms,  which  might  be  taken  for  ceHaors,  the  atmospbero,  how- 
ever loathsome,  is  never  changed.  The  walls  are  covered  with  filth.  The  beds,  when 
there  are  any,  consist  of  dirty  planks,  covered  with  damp  and  putrid  straw.  The  ooane 
sheet,  the  color  and  material  of  which  is  hidden  under  a  layer  of  dirt,  resembles  a  sieve 
in  texture. 

"  The  furniture  is  mildewed,  bedaubed,  and  broken.  The  windows,  always  dxmei^ 
are  pasted  up  with  paper  so  blackened  and  smoked  that  the  Hght  is  unable  to  |MiM- 
tirate.  In  some  cases  the  windows  are  nailed  up  by  the  proprietor  to  prevent  the  panes 
of  glass  from  being  broken  by  opening.  The  floor  is  worse  than  aH,  strewed  with  itkb- 
bish,  filth,  cindenu  and  remnants  of  vegetables  picked  up  in  the  streets,  and  infected 
with  vermin  of  all  kinds.    The  air  is  unfit  to  be  breathed,''  &o. 

M.  Blanqni  has  thus  described  the  workmen's  habitations  at  Rouen  :  **  The  entrance 
is  often  by  a  low,  dark,  and  narrow  passage,  where  a  man  can  hardly  stand  upright, 
lliese  passages  are  the  bed  of  a  fetid  stream  issuing  from  the  different  stories  and 
apartments,  and  which  runs  into  the  small  conrt-ys^  and  there  stagnated  The  stair- 
oases  are  spiral,  without  light  or  bannisters,  bristUng  with  hardeued  filth,  and  by  thaA 
are  reached  dismal  low  dens,  with  windows  and  doors  which  scarcely  open  or  shnty 
and  with  little  or  no  furniture.  The  youngest  children  sleep  on  a  bag  of  cinders ;  the 
rest  of  the  finmily,  fether  and  mother,  brothers  and  sisters,  are  all  huddled  together  on 
a  miserable  litter." 

Great  efforts  have  been  made  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  these  wretched  claasCt^ 
and  much  has  been  effected  since  the  above  was  written,  but  the  amount  of  poverQr 
I2iat  prevails  renders  it  difficult  to  keep  pace  with  it. 

M.  Jules  Simon  remarks,  in  speaking  of  the  wretched  condition  of  the  workhlg- 
dasses  in  the  French  towns,  that  luckily  they  are  not  aware  of  the  extent  of  their  ima- 
cry,  and  in  proof  of  this  he  quotes  an  old  woman  lying  on  some  wretched  straw  m  a 
diunp  cellar,  who,  pointing  to  her  neighbor  on  the  wet,  bare  floor,  said,  '^I  am  not  rich, 
but,  thank  Qod,  I  have  my  pallet  of  straw." 

WAOBS  AND  QUAUTT  OF  WORK. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  tmstwoi^hiness  of  the  workman  has  an  influence  in 
most  trades  on  his  rate  of  wages.  Of  course,  in  some  mechanical  employments,  whfei^ 
the  workman  is  but  a  machine,  and  where  there  is  no  scope  for  the  quality  of  bottesty 
or  dishonesty  to  make  its  influence  apparent,  the  former  may  not  be  renmnetUted  «•  n 
should  be ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  in  some  trades,  such  as  the  jeweler's,  honesty  fetches 
a  high  price.  The  persistent  abstraction  of  an  infinitesimal  portion  of  the  silk  given  to 
the  Lyons  workmen  to  manufacture  has  always  weighed  heavily  on  the  trado  of  th«l 
city.  The  workman  forgets  that  the  effect  of  this  petty  fraud  is  to  increase  the  cost  of 
production,  first,  by  loss  of  material ;  second,  by  increased  expenditure  in  supervision. 
He  forgets  that  the  manufacturer  has  to  contend  with  competition ;  that  his  oomp«ti- 
t<niB  are  foreigners,  who,  perhaps,  are  not  so  heavily  weighted  in  the  nice,  working, 
probablv,  under  more  fevorable  circumstances,  and  where  a  stricter  code  of  morals  pr»> 
vails.    On  this  subject,  M.  P.  Beaulien,  in  his  "  Populations  Onvri^res,"  says :  **  Tlie 
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Dianiifacfcurcr  wLo  m  tbii  "vittim  of  petty  larceny  is  oblij^ed  to  seM  Ms  gooda  at  the 
aame  rate  as  forei^  mauufactururB,  aUhongh  the  coefc  of  production  i»  greater  in  bia 
case,  owiDg  to  tbe  frauds  to  wbich  ho  is  sul>JGct,  To  meet  tbis  bo  bas  but  ooe  refiourGe, 
Tiz,  tbe  ditiiioutiou  of  tlte  rate  of  wages.  Eitber  tlio  factory  or  work-sbop  must  bo 
closed  or  wages  tuuat  be  lowei'ed.  Tbere  ia  no  middle  course,  and  in  citbcr  caee  tbe 
TTorkiuan  is  tbe  sufterer." 

In  1856  the  Freticb  govcrnincBt,  alive  to  tbe  econoniicid  conseqcences  of  the  dearth 
of  1853,  institiittd  inqtiiritrs  on  tbe  ioilijeju'o  wbich  tbe  incrcaaed  price  of  food  had 
exercised  ou  tbe  rute  of  wages,  with  the  following  results: 

Bat^o/  wages  in  the  jprindpal  dqnirimtntal  fawns  {Paris  excepted)  dunnffjhe  f«ir«  1853 

aud  1857. 

DAILY  WAGBS  OF  A   WOIIKING-MAN   WTIKK    UOAUDED. 


Ordioary  pay .• .......% 

Maximum  pay..... < 

Minimum  jmy.. 


1858.        1857, 


ID  19 
14f 


In- 
crease, 


(0  0^ 


WHEN  NOT  BOARDED. 


Ordinary  pay. 
Mnximuui  pay 
Minimum  pay 


1853.   1857. 


to  371 
47 

30i 


In- 
crease. 


^ 


I 


From  the  above  table  it  would  appear  that  wages,  taken  en  gros,  increased  between 
1853  and  1857  at  tbe  rate  of  about  14  per  cent,,  or  oue-seveuth. 

But  the  most  important  point  to  ascertain  is  the  ordinary  daily  rate  of  wages  of 
worlcmen  not  boardrdi  who  compose  by  far  the  birgesfc  portion  of  working-men^  and 
form  the  real  laboring  uIuh^.  Under  this  category  it  was  found  that  ornamental  work- 
ers in  stone  attained  to  Um  bigbewt  rate  of  wages,  viz:  Cb  cents  in  1^53,  and  80 cents  in 
1857.  Some  of  tbe  more  experienced  workmen  in  the  same  profession  received  even  as 
much  as  94  ceut^  in  1H53  and  ^1*14  in  l^oT,  After  them  came  the  workers  in  jewelry  and 
precious  stones,  who  received  r>o  cents  in  185it,  and  5U  cents  in  1*^57.  The  wig-makers 
received  the  lowest  wages,  27  cenia  in  ItJ53,  aud  33  cents  in  1857  j  and  the  weavers  28^ 
cents  in  1853,  and  31 1  cents  in  lr<57. 

Among  women  the  artiticial-llowcr  makers  obtained  the  highest  rate  of  wages. 
From  26^  cents  their  wages  rose  within  the  ^ve  years  to  30  cents*  Tht^  worst  paid  were 
the  slop-makers,  ID  cents  in  1853,  and  25  cents  in  lti57  ;  tbe  sfay-tnakerH,  tht.^  emlirnid- 
erers,  and  the  seamstresses,  who  leceived  from  1!:^^  cents  to  lUj  cunts  ia  1(503^  aud  22^- 
cenifi  to  23  cents  in  lb57. 

In  1^54  and  1855  the  following  were  the  rates  of  wages  of  workmen  engaged  ia  the 
honse-buildiug  trade  in  tbe  principal  dei>artmeotal  towns  : 

Average  dailtf  rate  of  tcages  obtained  h\f  a  goad  icorl~nitin  hi  the  building' tradt. 

Mason  :  In  1854,  43  cents  ;  in  1855^  44|  cents. 
Carpenter:  la  1854,  46  cents  j  in  1855,  47^  cents. 
Joiner;  In  1Kj4,  4(J  cents ;  in  lti55,  48  cents. 
Locksmith :  In  ld54,  47^^  cents ;  in  1855,  4S  cents. 

Tbe  quality  of  the  work  executed  by  French  workmen  is,  as  a  general  rule,  good> 
They  have  mneh  more  taste  than  the  English  workmen;  tbey  consequently  excel  in 
the  manufacture  of  all  articles  of  luxury  where  refiuenR^t  and  a  correct  eye  for  tbe 
artistic  are  necessary ;  hut  where  solidity  or  accurate  linish  is  re(|uired|  especially  in 
irou  and  steel  work,  the  Englishman  is  snpeiior, 

COTTON  aiANUFACTURE. 

The  manofiictnre  of  cotton,  which  now  occupies  so  prominent  a  position  amon^  the 
industries  of  the  world,  was  not  introduced  into  France  until  about  tho  middle  of  tlie 
Forenteotith  oentnry*  In  1816  the  French  manufactories  were  employed  ou  moro  than 
'^000,000  kilogninmes  (11,810  tons)  per  annum. 
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The  cotton  iodastry  in  France  has  from  its  very  oommencemeDt  adopted  as  iti 
mSoiaUU  the  manafacture  of  fine  teztnre,  while  England  on  the  other  hand  has  prin- 
cipally aimed  at  the  production  of  coarse  articles  at  a  cheap  rate.  Tlie  Frenoh  textans, 
in  consequence  of  their  fineness  and  elegance,  have  always  sold  for  higher  nrioes  thttii 
the  English,  but  the  proportion  between  the  two  prices  has  always  reoMiined  aboMtiie 
same. 

The  average  wages  of  cotton-spinners  are  from  30  cents  to  40  oents;  40  cents  la  paid 
for  spinning  two  sides  and  30  cents  for  spinning  one  side. 

The  hours  of  work  at  Rouen  formerly  were  from  6  a.  m.  to  7  p.  m.  They  sre  now 
reduced  from  6  a.  m.  to  6.15  p.  m.,  and  in  some  establishments  only  from  6  a.  m.  to  5wl5 
p.  m.;  but  the  employers  state  that  they  are  afraid  they  will  not  be  able  permaoeBtly 
to  adhere  to  this  reduction  on  account  of  the  loss  which  this  diminution  of  labor 
entails. 

The  following  shows  the  difference  in  the  wages  of  the  workers  in  cotton  in  1860 
and  1870 : 

Piece-work. — Average  salaries  per  day  of  good  workmen. 

1860.      1870. 

Spinners $0  3*2    |0  39^ 

Weavers 69         74 

Carders 34         39| 

Winders,  (men  or  women) 25         39J 

Children 14*       85 

Average 33^       371 

This  augmentation  of  wages  is  at  the  rate  of  30  per  cent,  in  ten  years. 

The  proportion  between  tlie  men,  women,  and  children  from  twelve  to  sixteen  years 
of  age  employed  in  the  cotton-factories  of  France,  is  50  per  cent,  men,  25  per  oent. 
women,  and  25  per  cent  children. 

In  some  manufactories  a  good  weaver,  employed  at  piece-work,  can  gain  as  rnnoh  as 
$1.19  a  day,  but  this  is  an  exception. 

In  the  Vosges  wages  are  a  little  lower  than  those  already  quoted,  but  the  angnMftfta- 
tion  during  the  last  ten  years  has  followed  the  same  ratio. 


Daily  wages  in  the  cotton-trade  at  Amiens. 

Wa(Ees  in  U.  8.  isoM. 

Hecklers : fO  40to|0  60 

Preparers 30  to       40 

Spinners 80  to       50 

Reelers ,.        30  to       50 

Doffers 13  to       45 

Weavers 40  to       80 

Mechanics 60  to    1  00 

Foremen 80to  2  40 

The  houses  bnilt  for  their  work-people  by  the  Compagnie  Anonyms  etm^Bt  of  ibnr 
rooms,  with  a  coal-shed  and  a  small  garden.  The  rent  before  the  war  was  60  eents, 
which  has  now  been  reduced  to  25  cents.  The  houses  of  the  same  class  in  tiie  n^g^- 
borhood  are  let  at  from  50  cents  to  55  cents. 

•  •«•••• 

Elbcpuf.— This  town,  which  holds  such  a  prominent  place  in  the  manufacture  of  doth, 
contains  from  9,000  to  10,000  workmen  permanently  residing  within  its  limits  ;  about 
20,000  altogether,  counting  the  floating  population.  The  value  of  the  mannfieictares  of 
this  town  amounted  in  1858  to  85,000,000  francs,  ($17,000,000.) 

The  fact  that  the  number  of  workmen  employed  for  the  last  half  centnry  hAs  not  al- 
tered, is  worthy  of  notice,  although  the  production  has  so  enormously  increased.  Thns 
if  we  take,  for  the  sake  of  cgmparison,  the  years  1804  and  1853j  that  is  to  say>  a  year  in 
which  all  the  work  was  executed  by  hand,  and  a  year  in  wliich  machinery  was  em- 
ployed, it  will  be  found  that  the  same  number  of  men  were  employed,  notwithstanding 
the  difierence  in  the  amount  produced. 

In  1804, 15,500  pieces  of  cloth  were  manufactured,  while  in  1853  82,000  pieces  were 
made.  In  1804  three  kinds  of  cloth  were  mode,  the  average  price  of  which  t^as  24 
francs  the  metre.  In  1853  the  action  of  machinery  had  reduced  the  average  price  to 
12  francs  the  metre.  The  cloth  manufactured  iu  1853  for  12  francs  was  superior  to  the 
cloth  which  in  1804  sold  for  20  francs. 

The  wages  of  the  workmen  in  1804  were  24  cents  a  day :  women,  15  cents ;  children 
4  to  6  cents.  In  1853  the  average  had  risen  to  55  cents  lor  men,  35  cents  for  women, 
and  18  cents  for  children.     *  •  *  •  »  •  •  • 
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LUU, — TUw  is  A  very  liirge  center  of  indaatry,  the  eotton-epinners  alone  amoimtiug 

rto  7,0(3<)  or  t',000  in  number.   Tbe  population  of  the  town  ih  over  154,000,  atid  the  iohab* 

J  iUDU  lire  cbitjfly  eDga#,a^d  in  the  niannfiictnre  of  laci^,  tiillOy  anil  cotton  fabrics.    The 

I  climuf e,  lik*i  tliat  of  C^laia  ainl  Dunkirk,  ia  very  fiimilar  to  llmt  of  Kngland.    Men 

\  earn  from  50  to  G5  centa  a  day,  ami  the  women  50  centHj  Tvorking  twelve  lionrs*    In  the 

CotLon-niilla  wages  average  from  44  ceut^j  to  aometime*,  bnt  rartly.  70  centa  a  day* 
•  ••  #  •  •  • 

OmeL — The  wages  here  are  :  men,  from  60  conts  to  ^l ;  women,  from  80  cents  to  60 
cents ;  youths  and  girla,  from  25  cents  to  55  cents ;  and  children,  from  15  to  ^0  ceuta, 

^m  Eouen*— The  cost  of  provisions  at  Ronen  is  as  follows :  meat,  20  cents  a  ponnd  ; 
^B^ii Ik,  3  cents  the  litre  ;  bread  4  cmta  a  |ionuil  *  »  »  Tbe  riite  of  wn^ea  ie  aa 
^F'follows:  Kittera  in  enginoerinK  worka  get  K7  A  cents  to  SL18  a  day;  tnnicrB  the  same ; 
f  smitha  workin*r  eteam-lijininiers,  Sl.r>0  a  day;  iron-molders,  from  $1  to  $1.25  a  day; 
**  nionteiira,*'  biiug  better  educated  and  of  rather  a  superior  clasfi,  get  14  to  16  cents 
per  hour,     •••**• 

The  want  of  the  system  of  apprentitesliip  here  tends  to  inferior  workmanship  ;  and 
the  employers  do  not  speak  very  hii^hly  of  the  amonnt  of  talent  shown  by  their  men, 
nor  of  their  evincing  much  pride  in  tneir  work.  The  hours  of  work  v^ry  from  eleven 
^^  to  twelve  honrs  in  tbe  town  ;  iu  the  conn  try  they  are  nearly  always  twelve.  In  Paris 
^■ma1od6  thej  are  ten,  hut  they  are  Bcarcely  ever  ten  elsewhere,  except  in  cases  where  the 
^^pbnsineea  is  in  the  hands  of  a  company  who  are  spending  money  which  is  not  their  own. 
^^  All  Erms  who  work  for  themselves  work  for  eleven  or,  more  generally,  twelve  hours. 

At  the  niannfacturing  town  of  Holhec,  in  the  neighborhood,  wher©  there  are  several 
^^lar^re  capitalists,  the  men  work  for  eleven  hours  only;  and  the  system  adopted  there 
^Hjby  these  employers,  who  are  endeavodng  to  better  the  condition  of  their  workmen, 
^Bik^emfl  to  have  resulted  in  making  them  more  settle*!,  and  to  have  improved  the  whole 
^Vtone  of  their  character  j  they  evince  more  pride  in  their  work,  and  thus  repay  their 
^J«mployer  by  attending  to  his  interests,  while  their  wliole  mm'ah  is  raised;  but  this 
^^  TTonld  hardly  be  possible  in  a  largo  t-own  where  the  proprietors  did  not  all  agree  to  act 
in  concert  in  the  matter* 

Valenciennes  has  almost  entirely  ceased  to  produce  the  lace  which  hears  its  name* 
The  workmen  who  make  the  real  Valenciennes  lace  earn  2C  cents  a  day  ;  those  who 
make  the  imitation,  as  it  Is  made  in  Belginra,  earn  1  franc,  50  centimea,  (30  cents)  £6r 
twelve  hour»^  work.     The  workers  in  cojirse  laro  earn  25  centA. 

teTh6  largo  coal-ljelds  in  the  neighborhcMKl,  in  what  is  called  the  Baasln  de  Yiileu- 
iennes,  supply  three*fonrths  of  the  coal  obtained  iu  the  whole  of  France,  and  concen- 
rate  in  thia  district  a  large  mining  population,  whieh  numbered  in  1864  nearly  17,000 
ands.    The  yield  the  year  before  was  over  3,000,000  tons  of  coal.       •      *       •       • 
Chalons-aur-Marnt. — With  the  exceptitm  of  a  glass  manufactory  and  two  stocking 
XDann factor ies,  which  employ  a  nnmber  of  women,  there  are  no  great  industrial  estab- 
^Ibbmetits  here.    The  hodmen  get  from  GO  cents  to  &)  cents  a  day*    The  last  prices  are 
he  BAtne  as  in  the  spinning  faetrories  in  the  tittle  town  of  Sntppes,  twenty  kilometree 
rom  Chalons.     Unfortunately  the  lodgings  are  of  a  very  low  character,  damp,  and 
unhealthy*    They  cost,  unfurnished,  from  ^30  to  $40  a  year  for  a  family  of  four  per- 
ons*    The  climate  is  healthy.    The  average  temperature  varies  hetwei>n  90'J  Fahren- 
t,  iti  the  summer,  and  15-  Fahrenheit,  in  the  winter,  the  average  lying  between  50'^ 
rabrenhcit  and  *>0'-  Ffdirenheit.    Coal  coats  80  cents  to  90  cents  the  lOO  kilogrammes, 
cwt,  3  qrs.  24  lbs.  7  oz;)  bread,  per  pound,  4  cents  ;  meat,  per  pound,  ^^  cents; 
butter,  per  pound,  28  cents  ;  eggs,  each,  2  cents  ;  potatoes,  per  pound,  5  ccuts  ;  bacon, 
►er  pound,  16  cents  ;  wine,  per  pint»  5^  cents  ;  beer,  per  pint,  3  cents, 

Lons  le  .Saw/frtVi'. -^Cheese  and  wine  are  the  staple  products  of  this  district.  A  salt- 
nine,  employing  150  hands,  gives  work  to  the  population.  A  mechanie.  In  proportion 
ohis  skill  and  strength,  can  cam  from  45  cents  to  70  cents  a  day.  Masons,  carf>en- 
ers,  blacksmiths,  Ac,  receive  about  4  francs  or  5  francs  (80  cents  or  J^l)  for  a  day's 
roik  of  twelve  hours*  Lodgings,  consisting  of  single  rooms,  coat  from  $10  to  fl3. 
ITorkmen  sometimes  live  in  hoarding- houses  for  $8  to  §10  a  month ;  but  many  ftnd  it 
r  to  live  at  home.    The  climate  is  a  tcHipcrate  one. 

jr.^The  wagef;  hero  are  very  low  and  workmen  are  obliged  to  live  with  the 

ateet  economy.    Meehanicfl.  for  instance,  who  are  the  most  nnmerona  class  here, 

y  reoeive  from  39  cents  to  50  ccnta  a  day.    The  beat  only  get  from  60  cernta  t^  80 

Qto.    The  skilled  workman  only  receives  80  cents  p?r  dicra.    Beyond  these,  higher 

are  only  given  for   piece-work  to  workmen  employed  in  special   branches 

stry  in  lartjo  eatabliahnients.    These  can  live  well  on  their  ejirniugs*    Miners 

_ js,  plate-roll ersj  casters,  and  meeljanics  can  get  on,  and  even  live  well,  if  they 

DBlble  men  andeconomieally  diapostMl.    The  enihroidt^rcrs  and  the  lace- workers 

recourtj  who  nnmber,  the  former  about  40,000  workmen,  the  second  about  25,000, 

5  Tery  badly  paid.    Iu  1852,  the  lace-worker«  of  Mirecourt   coroplaiued  that  their 

ily  labor  of  twenty  honra  ouly  prodaced  35  centtmes  to  40  eentlmea  (7  to  8  centa) 

'  while  formerly  they  received  from  14|  centimes  to  19  centimes*       •        •        •        » 
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Rheima  is  iDdebted  to  the  mannfoctnre  of  wool  for  its  important  industrial  pofiition. 
It  holds  the  first  rank  in  the  amount  of  production,  30,000  to  40,000  workmen  being 
employed  in  this  branch  of  industry.  Since  the  introduction  of  eteam-caidiog  the 
workmen  employed  in  this  department  have  suffered  considerably.  While  an  inda8> 
trious  workman  requires  an  assistant  to  enable  him  to  card  by  hand,  in  the  year,  715  to 
770  pounds,  the  machine  can  prepare  33,000  pounds  to  45,000  pounds  in  the  same  time. 
Formerly  a  carder  could  earn  300  francs  ($60)  a  year,  a  sum  insufficient  to  sapporthim 
oomfortablv,  but  now  he  cannot  earn  even  that. 

Taking  the  average  of  all  the  industries  in  Rbeims  by  hand  as  well  as  by  maehineiy 
the  income  of  the  artisan  in  1860  was  $100.  K  we  separate  those  who  work  l^  hand 
.from  those  who  work  with  the  aid  of  machinery,  it  will  bo  found  that  the  fonner 
earned  $80  per  year,  and  the  latter  $120. 

St.  EHenne.-0^hQ  following  table  gives  the  prices  of  provisions  at  St.  Etienne  in  1871 : 


Articles. 


M 

•«  i^ 

o    . 

©  B 

«  g* 

^  o 

«  a 
u  o 

p|f 

a  o 

OQQ  & 

l-H 

l-i 

/.    c 

'^50 

«5  30 

18  00 

360 

20  50 

4  10 

20  50 

4  10 

32  00 

640 

50  00 

10  00 

27  00 

500 

6  50 

190 

40  00 

600 

50  00 

10  00 

45  00 

980 

34  00 

680 

1  90 

•18 

1  80 

•m 

1  90 

•18 

1  60 

•15i 

Wheat per  100  kilogrammes,  220  pounds.. 

Rye ...per  100  kilogrammes.. 

Barley per  100  kilogrammes.. 

Oats per  100  kilogrammes.. 

Pease • per  100  kilogrammes. . 

Lentils per  100  kilogrammes.. 

Beans per  100  kilogrammes.. 

Potatoes per  100  kilogrammes.. 

Flour « X>er  100  kilogrammes  . 

Bread,  white per  100  kilogrammes.. 

Bread,  brown per  100  kilogrammes. . 

Bread,  black « per  100  kilogrammes.. 

Beef per  kilogramme.. 

Veal per  kilogramme.. 

Mutton per  kilogramme.. 

Pork per  kilogramme.. 


*  Per  pound. 

Lyons  contains  about  300  manufactories  of  silk,  and  as  several  are  in  the  hands  <tf 
partners,  the  manufacturers  number  from  about  450  to  500.  About  three-fifths  of  the 
production  is  for  the  foreign  market.  There  are  70,000  looms  at  work,  employtug 
175,000  hands.  In  1860  the  wages  paid  were  at  the  rate  of  13^  cents  per  yard.  The 
weaver  can  make  a  little  more  than  4  metres  (4^  yards)  a  day,  working  from  5  in  the 
morning  until  10  at  night,  which  brought  in  70  cents.  Thir^-five  cents  out  of  the 
above  sum  went  to  the  owner  of  the  loom,  and  35  cents  to  the  workman.  Some  are 
better  paid,  but  the  average  is  36  cents  per  day. 

The  majority  of  the  Lvons  workmen  occupy  large  houses  of  five  or  six  stories,  built 
expressly  for  them.  The  rooms  are  made  sufficiently  lofty  to  take  in  a  Jacquard 
loom,  and  are  let  separately.  The  largest  part  of  the  room  is  devoted  to  the  looms, 
the  numbers  of  which  vary  from  two  to  six,  while  the  remainder  of  the  space,  forming 
a  kind  of  alcove,  lighted  sometimes  by  a  window,  is  divided — thanks  to  the  lieigbtof 
the  room — into  two  divisions,  one  above  the  other.  The  upper  part  is  reserved  rorthe 
children  and  assistants ;  the  lower  half  serves  as  kitohen,  sitting-room,  and  bed-room 
for  the  owner  of  the  looms.  The  staircases  are  large  and  airy.  The  healthiness  of  the 
modem  lod^ngs  and  the  assistance  of  machinery  in  weaving  have  had  a  marked  effect 
on  the  healtn  and  physique  of  the  population.  •  •  •  • 

The  French  law  tor  the  protection  of  children  is  not  so  stringent  as  the  law  in  England. 
Children  from  eight  to  twelve  years  of  age  may  work  in  France  eieht  hours  out  of  the 
twenty-four,  that  is  one  and  a  half  hours  longer  than  in  England.  There  is  alao  no 
effective  system  of  supervision.  The  French  law  only  applies  to  manufactories  and 
establishments  in  which  machinery  moved  by  mechanical  power  is  used,  or  in  work- 
shops containing  more  than  twenty  workmen.  The  Lyons  workshops  never  hold  more 
than  six  workmen,  and  the  government  has  never  used  the  power  conferred  on  it 
by  this  law  to  extend  the  prohibition.  It  is,  therefore,  a  dead  letter  as  far  as  the  ailk 
manufacture  is  concerned. 
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Market  and  retail  prkea  of  proHsidn$  at  Lifons  in  Scptemb^t  1871* 

Market. 

latter,  per  kilograniioe,  2  pounds  3i^  ounces ^0  42 

■"frgB,perlOO......_._. 1  43 

Dee86,per  kLlojrrammo .,,,,...,.,...-... ..,,.._._ ,.        27 

resh  sea-fisli — ^lat  qtuility,  p«r  ktlogramnio * . ,_, * 64 

Fresh  seo^fish^ — 2d  quality^  per  kilogramme ♦_*,._.* ,....        29 

Fresh-water  fish — ^carp,  per  kilogramme *.... ..,-,,.,,        S9 

Fresh-watftT  fiah— teueh,  per  kikigramme .._..,..,        46 

Freuh-water  fish,  pike,  per  kilo^amme * 89 

k                                                                                                        Retail.  Market. 

d»  per  kilof^ramme,..-.--, .- **, ,,..-.- 8  c.  7|o, 

,  pur  kiloj^rainme .-.*.. *. , 27i  '    27 

,  per  kikjgramme .,...,...-,,. , , 37  34 

JAuttoii^  per  kilogramme ......._.., , ,,... 37  34 

Ft»  ordinairef  or  wine  of  the  country,  7  cents  to  12  cents  per  litre — (If  pints.) 

|lartei7k«.~Noth!zig  is  mamifactiired  here  on  a  large  scale  bnt  soap,  for  wbich  there 
.jbikT^  workftf  with  oorrespnuding  milJs  for  crashiog  oila^oils,  and  one  or  two  large 
sg^eering  establiflhments.  In  these  the  wagea  range  frot»  02  ceiit«  to  §1  a  day,  accord- 
iog  to  tha  quality  of  work.  The  prices  of  honse  rent,  labor,  food,  and  clothing  are  within 
1  or  2  per  cent,  tho  eamo  as  at  Paris;  bread,  meat,  vegotablee,  clothing^  and  furoitore 
are  slightly  dearer  ;  bonne  rent,  fruit,  and  wine  are  cheaper,  ilost  things  are  brought 
from  Paris,  which  acconnts  for  the  high  prices.  It  wonld  Heem  that  living  at  Marseilles 
costs  more  than  iu  London,  or  any  other  largo  town  in  England.        *  *»  • 

Bordeatix. — The  |inrebaae- power  of  niouey  at  Bordeaux  an  regards  absolute  nocosga* 
ries  of  lifef  Euch  an  food,  clothing,  and  lodgiug^  is  less  than  iu  England.    The  light 
wines  of  the  conn  try  are  druuk  in  preference  to  beer,  and  are  more  suited  to  the  cli- 
mate,  especialiy  in  summer.    Tbe  drainage  at  Bordeaux^  from  the  porous  nature  of  the 
soil,  is  uatnrally  very  good  j  workmen  can  obtain  lodgings  near  their  work,  and  do 
not  suffer  from  overcrowding.    In  tbe  manufacture  of  small  articles,  French  workman- 
ship is  nearly  idways  better  u^  regards  Himh,  but  It  la  not  of  ho  solid  and  strong  a  char- 
acter as  the  Eu^lisb.    Wugea  iu  mauufacturing  estabUshmenta  vary  from  between  SO 
cents  to  ^1.20  wr  men.  from  40  eent.s  to  60  cents  for  women  and  grown  bids,  and  Iroin 
20  cents  to  40  cents  for  girl«,    Tbe  English  workman  canuot  live  as  well  at  Bordeauat 
.as  in  England,  nor  are  bis  earuiugs  lus  great.     Kent  of  IVirnislied  lodgings  i»  from  §3  to 
^^p3.62  a  month.    Fuel  costs $d  to $9  a  tou.    Meat  2i}  cents  the  EngUah  pound.    YegetableSi 
^H^x^ceries,  and  clothing  are  all  dearer  thait  in  a  town  of  tbe  same  isij^e  Iu  Engbmd.    The 
^HEnglisbman  being  accustomed  to  animal  food,  which  is  twice  as  dear  as  bread  and  veg- 
^Betables,  (upon  which  tbe  native  tbiiveSj)  cannot  fevd  himself  for  less  than  3  francs  (tHJ 
^Voents)  a  day  j  tbe  same  sum  sutHcing  to  cover  all  tbe  expetises  of  the  French  workman. 
Montauhan, — The  climate  is  very  bealtby  and  nuld^  and  epklemios  unknown.    The 
temperature  in  winter  rarely  goes  below  24°  F,  and  tliat  only  for  a  few  days.     A  w  in- 
ter suit  of  clothes  can  be  got  complete  for  from  $0  to  ;^10;  snmraer  one»,  from  |4.2o  to 
$6.    A  workman  can  ^et  good  healthy  lodgings  of  two  rmyms,  for  from  $2.10  to  $1110  a 
month.   Food  is  plentiful  and  ebeap.     Eggs  coat  1  cent  apiece.     Chickens,  30  cents  to 
40  cents  apiece.    Butchers^  nieiit  and  vegetableH  are  cheap,  as  is  also  fruit.    Wine  costs 
^^5  cents  to  C  cents  for  J  imperial  pint.    Tbe  industry  of  tbe  place  consists  in  the  mano- 
^Bibctiire  of  coarse  woolen  ^oods  and  serges^  {Cadis  de  Muntauhan,)  m  tipinniag  silk,  and 
^^n  making  furniture.    The  cbaracier  of  the  people  ia  somewbikt  indolent,  antl  they 
^^Biight,  if  they  chose  to  be  more  active,  easily  double  their  average  earniogH,  which  are 
^fp^m  40  cents  to  1^1  a  day  for  men,  and  10  to  20  cents  for  women.         •  *  • 

^■^  Chattaurotti. — fhero  are  two  manufactories  here  ;  one  of  tobacco,  in  which  the  men 
earn  about  iiO  cents:  and  one  of  cloth,  in  which  54  cents  is  the  average  of  wages.  Me- 
chanics earn  froiti  40  to  80  cents  in  founderies,  &c.  Tbe  ortlinary  workman  earns  from 
34  to  Gd  cents  a  day.  In  dress-making  establishments^  where  women  are  employed, 
nr j^ges  vary  from  25  to  30  cents.  The  average  time  they  work  is  ton  hours.  Food  Is 
"  lotno  and  abundant.  Meat  costs  from  35  to42  centsper  kilogramme,  (2  pounds  3} 
u)  Turkeys  cost  $2.40  to  |3  ttie  pair.  Fowls*  from  58  cent^  to  ^l.ia  a  pair.  Bread 
h|>  cents  i>er  kilogTamme»  (abowt  4f  cents  per  pounds)  for  the  first  quality.  Tho 
ODd  costs  auout  3|  cents  per  pound.  *  •  •  • 
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FBICES  OF  PROVISIONS  IN  PARIS,  IN  1871. 


Articles. 


In  French 
carrency. 


Bread,  first  qnality per  i  kilogramme. . 

Broad,  second  quality per  i  kilogramme.. 

Meat: 

Beef, first  qnality per  1  kilogramme.. 

Beef, second  quality per  1  kilogramme.. 

Beef,  third  quality per  1  kilogramme. . 

Veal,  first  quality r per  1  kilogramme.. 

Veal, second  qnality per  1  kilogramme.. 

Veal, third  qnality per  1  kilogramme.. 

Mntton,  first  qnality per  1  kilogramme.. 

Mutton,  second  quality per  1  kilogramme . . 

Mntton,  third  quality per  1  kilogramme . . 

Fillet  of  heef per  1  kilogramme.. 

Rnmp-et^ak per  1  kilogramme.. 

Bntter,  first  qnality per  \  kilogramme.. 

Butter,  seeond«  qnality ? per  |  ki logramme . . 

Butter,  third  qnality per  \  kilogramme.. 

Batter,  fourth  qnality per  \  kilogramme.. 

Milk per  litre.. 

Cream per  litre.. 

Sugar,  first  qnalitv per  \  kilogramme.. 

8ngar,  second  qnality per  \  kilogramme. . 

Sugar,  third  qnality per  \  kilogramme. . 

Coffee, first  qnality per  i  kilogramme.. 

Coffee,  second  quality per  |  kilogramme. 

Coffee,  third  qnality per  \  kilogramme. 

Coffee,  fonrth  <}nality per  \  kilogramme . 

Tea,  first  quality per  j^  kilogramme. 

Tea,  second  qnality per  ^  kilogramme. 

Tea,  third  quality per  ^kilogramme. 

Candles,  first  qnality per  \  kilogramme . 

Candles,  second  qnality per  \  kilogramme . 

Candles,  third  qnality per  \  kilogramme. 

Candles,  fonrth  qnality per  \  kilogramme . 

Lamp-oil,  first  quality per  \  kilogramme . . 

-  Lamp-oil,  second  qnsility per  \  kilogramme. . 

Fire-wood per  1,000  kilogrammes.. 

Coal per  1,000  kilogrammes.. 

Coke per  1,000  kilogrammes.. 

Wine per  litre 


/.  c 
045 

0  25 

2  00 

1  70 

1  50 

2  60 
220 

2  00 
220 
1  70 

1  40 

5  00 

3  00 

2  50 
2  20 
1  70 
1  35 

0  40 

1  00 
0  80 
0  75 

0  70 

2  40 
2  20 
2  00 

1  80 
8  00 

6  00 


70  00 

60  00 

60  00 

50c.  to  70c. 


In  United 
States  gfdd. 


06 

40 
34 
30 
52 
44 
40 
44 
34 
28 
100 

eo 

50 
44 

34 
27 

06 

20 

16 

15 

14 

48 

44 

40 

36 

160 

120 

80 

30 

28 

26 

25 

36 

32 

14  00 

12  00 

12  00 

10c.  to  14c. 


FROM  REPORTS  OF  BRITISH  CONSULS. 

BOULOGNE  CONSULAR  DISTRICT. 

The  following  is  the  price  of  labor  for  the  day  of  10  hours :  a  mason,  70  cents ;  a 
slater,  90  cents;  a  carpenter,  80  cents;  a  joiner,  68  cents;  a  locksmith,  70  cents;  a 
painter,  54  to  62  cents ;  an  ordinary  laborer,  54  cents.  In  the  boot  trade  a  workman 
earns  from  60  cents  to  70  centa  a  day  by  piece-work.  In  the  pen  mannfiftctory  wa|^ 
are  about  $3.75  a  week,  the  day's  work  being  from  8  a.  m.  to  7  p.  m.  with  the  Interral 
of  an  hour ;  the  women  employed  on  piece-work  probably  receive  as  rnnch.  In  the 
cement- works,  where  not  mnch  skill  is  required,  the  wages  are  56  cents  a  day.  In  the 
iron-works  the  ordinary  laborer  is  paid  from  50  to  56  cents,  while  the  skilled  workman 
receives  as  much  as  $1  a  day.  In  tne  carriage  manufactory,  which  is  a  very  important 
business,  the  wages  range  from  50  cents  to  $1.25  a  day,  according  to  the  degree  of  skill 
in  the  workman. 

The  following  are  the  prices  of  provisions  in  the  town  of  Boulogne:  Wheat 
bread,  first  qnality,  4  cents  per  pound  ;  beef,  ordinary  qnality,  22  cents  i^er  pound  ; 
mntton,  ordinary  qnality,  20  cents  per  pound ;  veal,  ordinary  qnality,  20  cents  per 
pound ;  pork,  ordinary  qnality,  18  cents  per  pound ;  butter  for  the  table,  32  cents  pep 
pound ;  butter  for  the  kitchen,  25  cents  per  pound ;  coffee  from  40  to  45  cents  i>er 
pound;  sugar,  white,  17  cents  per  pound;  sugar,  brown,  13  to  15  cents  per  ponnd: 
coals  are  from  $6  to  $6.50  per  ton. 


^ 


r^ff. — lu  tbe  neigbliorbood  of  Cfilais  the  lodgitij^g  are  tolcr&blj  good  and  healthy, 
fttid  coQTeiiiontly  aiiuated  an  regards  diatatice  fmm  work« 

In  the  Lille  dJ8triet  thero  are  a  few  unhealthy  lodgings,  but  such  casm  are  rare. 

la  8aiut  Valery'Siir-Soiuine  lodginga  for  working-men  are  very  soarce.  Laborers 
employed  on  public  works,  hnch  aa  tbe  embankmcntB^  reside  generally  at  a  diHtance  of 
from  three  to  live  miles  from  ibo  town,  And  have  to  eotne  to  and  from  their  work, 
according  to  tho  state  of  the  tide.  Mr.  D*Arcy  adds,  tliat  "  healthy  premises  are  very 
difficalt  to  find^  and  that  tbe  small  ill-ventilated  eabins^  in  which  the  laboring  classee 
reaidef  in  the  villages  around  Saint  Valery,  are,  in  some  eases,  very  unwholesome  and 
dirty,  in  some  places  dunghills  and  cosspoola  being  contiguous  to  their  very  doors." 

I  would  here  obeerre  that  there  are  no  fact<»neH  in  the  immediate  nei^^bborhood  of 
Saint  Valery,  tbe  distriot  beiug  purely  agricultural. 

Aa  regards  this  part  of  France  there  is  no  spec^ial  risk  for  any  one  living  temperately; 
on  the  Gontraryi  in  tbe  Calais  district  especially,  the  people  are  (.dean  and  healthy^  and 
many  of  tbem  very  long-lived.  •  •  •  (• 

Quality  of  work.^—The  English  workmen  in  tbe  laoe  trade  are  decideilly  competent, 
and  take  a  pride  in  their  work.  I  should  say  the  same  of  tbe  French  workmen  in  this 
particular  branch  of  industry, 

Mr.  WiJson  reports  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  weavers,  tbe  workmen  in  hie  dis- 
trict are  not  good,  and,  being  badly  paid»  they  take  uo  pride  in  their  work. 

As  regards  the  question  whether  there  ia  any  class  of  artisans  whose  work  can  bo 
depended  a^iou  as  good  from  the  sense  of  honor  they  have  in  executing  it,  I  sbonld 
say,  with,  perhaps^  the  exception  of  the  lace  trade^  they  are  governed  not  by  a  sense  of 
honor,  but  by  interetft.  The  same  remark  is  made  as  regards  tho  weavers  in  the  Lille 
district. 

As  to  the  skUl  of  the  workmen  influencing  the  rate  of  wages,  those  employed  in  the 
laoe-trade  are  paid  according  to  tbe  quality  of  their  work  and  steadiness  in  their  busi- 
ness, careless  or  uuscrupnlons  workmen  rarely  remaining  in  their  situations*  Skill  and 
trnstworthiness  must,  therefore,  influence  the  rato.of  wages. 

The  rate  of  wa^es  in  tho  tulle  trade  varies  as  mxich  as  from  |6  to  $14  per  week,  and 
IS  regulated  entrrely  by  work  done,  Tbe  hours,  too,  vary  oonsiderably.  Wbt»n  tbe 
trade  is  active,  tho  machines  are  at  work  day  and  night;  in  average  seasons,  during 
the  day  only ;  and  at  c«rtam  times,  known  as  the  **  morie  mUiQnj^  i.  f.,  during  tbe 
antamn,  they  are  at  work  only  dnrlng  part  of  tbe  day.  •  *>  •  * 

In  tho  Lille  district  tbe  men  earn  m»m  50  cents  to  65  cents  per  day,  and  tbe  women 
'  cents,  working  72  hours  per  week;  and  in  the  cotton-milhi  they  earn  from  40  cents 

70  cents  per  day,  the  latter  sum,  however,  very  rarely.  •        ,  »  •  * 


HAVRE  CONSULAR  DLSTMCT. 


Purchase-power  qf  money.— It  is  not  very  easy  to  give  tbe  absolute  ratp  of  wages  |Hiid 
the  Havre  district  to  tbe  diflereut  classes  of  workmen,  aa  it  varies,  as  do  the  prices 
provisions,  and  honse-reut  in  the  different  localities  being  higher  at  Havre  than  in 
the  interior*    I  have,  however,  endeavored  to  give  tho  mean  of  the  differtant  rates. 


Occupations. 


3 tors  and  toeksmiths. 
Qi>-ma8ous 

tiips— 

kpaintera ..-,*. 

Ditha „ 

pwrighta .......,.,,.. 

,  ordinary.... ..«« 

atiorefs ..«« *.... 

a<epinners  * .  ^ • 

OD-weavers,  (principally  women 

lico  fYTinters  and  dyers 

lax-spinners 

Bleachers • . 

Tanners... - 

Ungine-drivers,  four  classes,  average 
Stokers,  two  classes,  average 


Average  daily  wagos. 


French  cur- 

United  States 

bor,  exclud- 
ing meak< 

rency. 

gold. 

Ft,  a 

4  00 

10  60 

^-U 

4  76 

95 

9-U 

4  50 

90 

U 

4  00 

80 

9-U 

4  50 

90 

9—11 

4  50 

90 

9-11 

4  75 

95 

9—11 

3  00 

60 

9-11 

5  00 

1  oo 

9—11 

5  00 

1  oo 

11^12 

2  50 

50 

11-^12 

4^5 

65 

11-12 

4  00 

&) 

12 

3  00 

60 

11—12 

4  00 

80 

1-12 

7  35 

1  47 

No  fixed  time. 

4  50 

90 

do. 

L 
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ATUMgjBWmg&L 

1 

o 
S 

J 

Oeenpstioo. 

Oamoej. 

Usite^Slata 

ObwmUioM. 

1%llim  ■i#i» .,....., 

JVb. 
4O0-45O 
275-325 
SS-S75 

1  50 
100 
300 
175 

leoooioioo 

55  00to  65 
44  60to  55 

30 
20 

eo 

35 

15 
15 
15 

13 
13 
13 
13 

Board  and  waahiiiff  ftvad. 

Ordinary  laboccr 

WomcB  ............... 

Bytliedinr: 

Men,  with  &od. 

WoM^wHhlbod 

Xeo^witiiootlbod 

W<MM^  wUhoQl  Ibod.. 
• 

Meal-tiniesinefaided. 

PBICXS  OF  FB0VISI03CS. 


Articles. 


Average  priae. 


Cnneney. 


Uniled  State 
gold. 


Bread,  aecoDd  quality per  4  pounds. 

Batter,  fresh per  poond. 

Batter,  salt per  poond. 

Potatoes perpoand. 

Bacon perpoand. 

Beef,  second  quality i>er  pound. 

Hntton L perpoand. 

Pork I>er  pound. 

Lard per  pouod. 

Soinr,  moist perpoand. 

Coffee perpoand. 

Tea.. perpoand. 

Milk.... per  qaart. 

Eggs each. 

Soap,  white perpoand. 

Soap,  yellow per  poand. 

Soap,  soft perpoaod. 

Cidef per  qaart. 

Beer,  common per  qaart. 

Wine,  common per  qaart. 

Brandy per  qaart. 


2>.  c 

080 

1  50 

1  40 

0  07^ 

1  15 

0  93 

093 

0  93 

1  00 

066 

2  00 

4  50 

0  15 

0  10 

0  73 

0  73 

0  40 

0  20 

0  25 

0  66 

250 

10  16 
30 
28 

A' 

18 
18 
13 
20 
13 
40 
90 
03 
02 

l^ 
l^ 

08 
04 

(^ 

13 

so 


Average  price. 


Currency*     U,  8.  gold. 


FV.  0. 

3  00 

^0  60 

40  00 

a  00 

0  75 

15 

0  82 

16i 

8  00 

I  60 

4  m 

90 

a  50 

70 

1  25 

25 

0  80 

16 

1  00 

20 

2   00 

40 

1  50 

30 

12  00 

2  40 

8  00 

I  fiO 

5  00 

1  00 

1  00 

20 

12  00 

2  40 

4  00 

80 

3  W 

70 

N 


^^fa< 


Eent  of  rooms .—  -..-.-.. per  week,. 

CohIb per  ton.. 

Irighta.. -......* • ,,... 

Caodle«, ...  per  pound.. 

Petroleum -.-  ....per  quart  - - 

Clothing........... ...•. - 

Twee^ls,.,--.., ..,,.., .,.  per  yard.. 

Fustians,...., ..,. ,.. , _.  -par  yarU._ 

Flannels ..-..,_.^,. ,,_,,,.,,., per  yard . . 

Linen  (cour^) ,.^. ...... ...... ,,,.-, \wr  yarri.. 

Calico. _ ,.-.,..  ptir  yard . . 

Prints » ptT  yard . . 

Merino * . . .  per  yard . . 

Stockin;f8 ....*.* per  pair, * 

BhoeSf  men^s ,... , per  pair. , 

Sboeft^  woraen^js per  pair., 

Bhoes,  oliildren^fl ..............  .... .......  per  pair,* 

Shoes,  (sabots) per  pair. . 

Hats,  silk Qatb.. 

Hats,  felt - each.. 

Caps.. each.. 


MAHSKtLU^  CX)N8UL.iR  DISTIIICT. 

'onaidering  tbe  severe  diBorganizatiou  the  country  ha^  undergooe  since  Jnly,  1870^ 
it  la  not  fiurpriaing  that  the  normal  Hcalc  of  waj^res  given  to  artifians  and  laborers  sboald 
liave  nnderjj;ono  many  chanf^e^,  and  it  \n  really  diOieiilt,  at  present,  to  say  what  may 
be  considered  tfae  standard  of  wa^cs.  In  the  largo  engiot^erin^establishnionts  in  Mar- 
seillos  the  ordinary  laborers  are  pai*!  at  tbe  rat«  of  70  cents  a  day,  and  the  akilied  work- 
men earn  |1  to  $L20.  In  the  largo  soap-^Yorks,  and  in  the  milla  fprcruabing  oil-seeds, 
the  same  rates  prevail.  Tbe  port'era  and  laborers  employed  in  loading  and  discharging 
vessels,  and  in  tbe  >vork  at  the  docka  and  warehougca  ab<itii  tho  port^  are  moiitly  paid 
ot^he  rate  of  $1  a  day,  or  they  manage  to  earn  that  amount  at  piece-work.  Btiip* 
carpenters,  calkera,  and  blaoksniiths  are  likewise  paid  at  the  rate  of  81.20.  Theao 
are  more  or  less  tbe  prevailing  rntejj  of  wagea  in  this  and  other  large  towns,  artisans 
Aud  laborers  receiving  about  10  per  cent,  less  in  the  smaller  towns  in  the  south  of 
France.    Agricultural  laborers  are  paid,  on  the  average,  from  40  to  50  ceuts  a  day. 

The  foregoing  rates  of  wages  sufficed,  previously  to  tbo  war,  to  keep  all  the  avaibible 
laborers  oct  upii  d,  and  many  of  tbem  were  even  enabb^d  to  save  small  sums  of  money. 
Tbe  Bnvings-biitj  Us'  returns  tihow  that,  in  Marseilles  alone,  there  were  27 ^'^bS  depositors 
In  1864,  af"'  ■  ■  ''*^'  in  1WIS9*  Two-thirds  of  these,  at  leaMt,  wore  artisans  and  laboi-ers. 
In  tbe  fill  their  average  savings  amounted  to  $70.30  per  head,  and  in  1869  ta 

^1.10. 

•  «  m  «  *  *  « 

There  has  been  a  falling  off  in  tbe  savings-banks  since  tbe  outbreak  of  tbe  war  ta 
the  extent  of  15  per  cent,  Considerablo  suuis  of  money  are  likewise  invested  in  gov* 
orantecit  stocks,  and  all  sorts  of  French  and  foreign  securities,  by  the  artisans  and 
laboring-classes.  The  rate  of  wa^cs  which  are  thus  stated  enable  the  artisans  and 
laborers  to  obtain  tbe  necessary  alunetit«  and  clothing,  as  well  as  to  meet  their  other 
necessary  expenses,  hottse-rent,  ^bo.y  to  about  the  same  degree  as  the  artisans  and  labor- 
ers iu  England.  A  great  advantage,  however,  possessed  by  the  working-elasses  in  the 
son  til  of  France  is  the  climate,  which  is  usually  so  bright  and  cheering.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  ft  nit  and  wine,  provisions  are  not  oheaper  than  in  England.  Bread,  meat, 
fisli,  and  vegotub!ea  are  not  to  be  obtainetl  iu  the  gouth  of  France  below  En^li8h rates; 
fael  ie  dearer  than  in  Eugland,  but, the  winter,  being  shorter  in  France  than  in  that 
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conntryy  the  annnul  expenditure  thereon  amonnts  to  about  the  aame  in  both  ooantriML 
House-rent  in  the  hirge  towns  is  higher,  proportionately,  than  in  England. 

In  the  sonth  of  Franoe  the  standard  of  health  is  yery  good ;  the  climate  is  ftoB  and 
enjoyable  throoghoat  the  year,  and  a  fair  amount  of  longevity  is  not  wanting.  The 
summers  ar9  warm,  but  the  heat  does  not  prevent  the  artisans  and  laborers  frcMn  car- 
rying out  their  occupations,  whether  indoors  or  out  in  the  open  air,  and  the  field-iabor- 
ere  are  not  prevented  thereby  from  performing  their  work. 

The  laboring  classes  in  these  parts  are  frugal  and  abstemious  in  matters  of  diet. 
This  consists  principally  of  bread  and  wine,  and,  of  late  years,  the  taste  for  animal 
food  has  increased  with  the  growing  prosperity  of  the  country.  In  the  towns,  espe- 
cially, the  taste  for  meat  is  fairly  established,  and  successful  work-people  live  aa  those 
in  England. 

The  inhabitants,  taken  altogether,  are  better  found  in  clothing  than  in  moot  ooqu- 
tries.  The  articles  of  which  their  clothing  is  composed  are  not  altogether  so  good  mt  so 
substantial  as  those  in  general  use  in  England ;  but  the  Frenchman  is  more  carefol 
about  his  clothine,  and  his  garments  look  better  and  last  longer  in  this  fine  dry  climats 
than  those  usually  worn  bv  English  artisans  and  laborers.  Warm  clothing  is  abso- 
lutely requisite  in  the  south  of  France,  as  much  so  as  in  England,  the  changes  of  teiM- 
perature  being  very  rapid,  ai^d  dry,  cutting  winds  which  prevail  rendering  it  neoeasaiy 
to  use  proper  precautions  for  the  preservation  of  health. 

Much  progress  has  been  made  of  late  years^in  securing  proper  lodgings  for  the  woik- 

ing-classes.    All  the  large  towns  are  being  rebuilt,  and  much  attention  is  being  paid 

to  the  proper  ventilation  and  drainage  of  the  houses.    In  Marseilles,  Lyons,  and  other 

large  towns  in  the  sonth  of  Franoe  the  working-classes  can  now  find  proper  and 

heiuthy  lodgings  not  too  far  removed  firom  their  work. 

#•  •  •  •  •  • 

The  workmen  generally  employed  in  the  various  trades  and  occupations  in  the  aovCh 
of  France  are  every  way  most  competent  in  their  respective  puisuits  when  it  saita 
their  fancy  to  display  their  skill ;  but  as  a  rule  they  do  not  work  steadily.  There  it 
much  instability  in  their  manner  of  working,  and  slovenly  workmanship  is  not  nneom- 
monly  seen.  They  waste  much  time  about  their  work,  and,  considering  tham  alte* 
gether,  they  do  not  take  much  pride  in  their  work,  or  put  their  character  into  it. 

NANTES. 

Wages  may  be  fixed  at  an  average  of  80  cents  per  day.  The  Parisian  workman  Is 
paid  by  the  week  or  fortnight,  deducting,  of  course,  the  holidays.  The  mean  pay  may 
thus  be  estimated  at  $20  per  month,  about  $240  a  year,  but  one  must  not  lose  sight  of 
the  stoppages,  (^^niorfes  sais'onSy")  which,  in  different  trades,  vary  between  two  and 
four  months  in  the  year.  In  short,  the  Parisian  workman  cannot  be  said  to  surpass 
$2C0  yearly.  It  would  be  difficult  to  say  whether  this  sum  is  sufficient  for  his  main- 
tenance. •  •  •  •  •  • 

The  existence  of  the  Parisian  workman  is  at  best  a  wretched  one,  and  this  is,  there* 
fore,  very  probably  the  reason  why  change  is  so  popular.  The  general  wish  appeacs  to 
be  in  fiivor  of  the  eight-hour  legal-labor  system,  the  supplementary  hours  of  wozlLto 
be  paid  acoording  to  the  present  custom.  This  would  not,  however,  benefit  all  the 
working-classes.  The  day's  labor  of  glaziers  and  house-painters,  for  instance,  vanee 
aooording  to  the  seasons.  They  are  not  paid  uniformly  by  the  day,  but  aeeording.4o 
its  length ;  having  full  days  in  the  height  of  summer,  and  nothing  to  do  in  winter ; 
their  &y's  labor  increasing  progressively  in  spring  to  decline  with  the  automny  the 
pay  ranging  from  50  to  80  cents,  $1,  and  |1.20  per  day.  •  *  • 

Food, — ^Workmen  find  in  Paris  good  and  abundant  food  at  moderate  prioea,  though 
perhaps  not  verv  much  cheaper  than  in  London.  Again,  it  must  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration whether  the  operative  be  single  or  marrie£  If  the  latter,  there  are  many 
possibilities  of  obtaining  food  at  more  moderate  prices,  especially  if  living  in  the  eenter 
of  Paris.  The  central  markets  offer,  between  four  and  eight  o'clock  in  the  mornings 
all  kinds  of  food  sold  first  hand.  With  a  little  advance,  or  by  clubbing  toother,  a 
basket  of  fruit  or  a  quantity  of  vegetables  may  be  bought  at  a  tenth  of  the  price  aaked 
for  the  same  articles  a  few  hours  later.  The  poorer  classes  of  workmen  purchase  the 
broken  victuals  from  restaurants  and  large  private  houses.  If  the  workman  be  mar- 
ried, his  food  is  usually  prepared  at  home,  and  even  if  working  a  few  miles  ofi^  he  oar^ 
ries  with  him  his  breakfast  in  a  tin  box  which  can  stand  tihe  neat,  and  which  he  will 
perhaps  warm  when  he  takes  his  wine.  If  single,  he  will  repair  to  Bome^'matohand 
de  vin^"  or  some  cooking  establishment,  where  regular  workmen's  meals  are  prepared 
whenever  any  number  are  laboring  in  the  neighborhood.  The  pork-butcher's  shop  is 
likewise  a  favorite  resort,  from  whence,  after  buying  cooked  meat,  saosagee^  blaok 
puddings,  sardines  in  oil,  or  hard  eggs  and  bread,  thev  proceed  to  the  *'  mMrchand  da 
ria"  to  complete  their  breakfast.  The  single  man  will  oine  as  ho  has  breakfasted, 
while  the  married  man  returns  to  dinner  ai  7  or  6  o'clock,  aooording  to  the  natoze.  of 
his  labor  or  to  the  distance.  •*«>•• 
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The  P^risiaD  workman  ie  higbly  imbaed  witb  profeesioDftl  pride.    One  congtantly 

■  sees  workmen   refusing  better-paid  work^  and  preferring  to  it  a  leas  romtjnerative  one 

■  in  which  they  t^xcel.     Great  emulation  m  to  befonnd  among  them  in  this  respect.     Un- 
W  fortunately,  it  is  confined  to  the  qaality,  and  not  to  the  quantity;    highly  honorable 

and  praiseworthy,  no  doubt,  bnt  neither  luerative  nor  praetical,  and  assuredly  invert- 
ing the  general  order  of  things.  Masters  eagerly  seek  out  exceptionally  clever  work- 
men. Some  of  them  eiim  as  much  as  |5  a  day,  hut  encce^,  self-love,  ostentation,  and 
the  tastes  and  vivt^s  luherent  in  the  Pnrinian  character,  often  reduce  these  very  clever 
artificers  to  positions  less  fortuniite  than  those  of  their  hninble  brethren,  earning  only 
80  cents  or  $1  per  day.  •  •  -  Kooms  in  the  old  houses,  luany  not  very  healthily 
situated  J  are  to  be  had  for  in  ©(borate  rontfl  ;  dwellings  containiag  two  or  three  moder- 
II  ately-sized  rooms  varying  from  ^26  to  $28,  $30,  and  §40  a  year,  exclusive  of  taxes. 

■  Single  rooms  are  comparatively  dear;  oae  room,  without  proper  ventilation  or  light, 
emphatically  called  un  trou,  (a  den,)  will  coet  $12, 
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French   cor* 
rency. 

U,  S.  gold. 

2  00  to    3  00 

$0  40  to|0  m 

2  60  to    :J  00 

0  50  to  0  eo 

3  00  to    4  m 

0  GO  to   0  HO 

2  50  to    3  fiO 

0  50  to  0  70 

4  00  to    6  00 

0  60  to   1  20 

10  (JO  to  15  OO 

2  00  to   3  00 

4  OO  to    6  OO 

0  m  to  1  20 

6  00  to    6  00  , 

1  00  to   1  20 

2  50  t4>    3  50 

0  50  to  0  70 

4  00  to    5  00 

0  W)  to    1  OO 

2  25  to    3  00 

0  45  to  0  60 

4  00  to  10  00 

0  SO  to   2  00 

4  00  to    

0  eo 

3  50  to    4  00 

0  70  to   0  60 

4  00  to    

0  80 

2  50  to    

0  50 

2  25  to    2  50 

0  45  to  0  50 

1  25  to    

0  25 

0  30  to    0  40 

0  06  to  0  08 

Sugar-refiners ,., -.-—.-.--.  ..*.. 

I  Cotton-spinuera  .,-.  .,,. ..,.-.. 

I  WooJ*flpinuer«,,,, ,.,_..,..* .,**-, 

[Weavei^ ,.,,, , , 

I  Mechanics ,....., 

I  Workmen  in  porceluin  and  cblna..... 

I  Smiths,  etri kers,  and  riveters , 

Sbip-c&rpenters,  eail-makers,  riggers,  and  calkera 
I  Joiners , ,. 

Carpentcru ,,.•..... - 

Bope-makcrs ..,....., 

Coopers ,..,..,....,,.,. 

Honse-palnters  .-.._*... ,..* _.., 

lloaons  ---* , 

Flambers  and  glaciers ---.  * 

Laborers.... , , 

I  Scavengers  and  street-sweepers ...-,,,,,,,, ,.. 

[  Agricult  ural  laborers,  wi th  food 

[Female  workers  in  the  held,  with  food 


In  short,  mcn*8  wages  in  town  rarely  descend  below  45  cents;  some  earn,  as  may  be 
_  Been,  80  cents,  $1,  and  ^1.20,  according  to  their  abilities;  the  latter  price  is  the  general 
pay  of  foremen.  Here,  as  in  Paris,  exceptionally  clever  workmen  receive  pay  beyond 
he  general  tariff;  those  on  piece-work  may  earn  $2  to  f3,  nay,  even  |4  jier  diem  in 
|0ome  branches.    These,  however,  are  rare  exceptions. 

The  general  price  paid  to  workwomen  is  15  cents  and  food,  whether  for  dressmaking, 
Dlain  work,  mending,  or  ironing.  In  the  m an n factories  they  get  25  cents,  without 
1;  many  prefer  it,  nevertheleas  j  they  find  there  cheerfiilneas,  company,  (seldom 
i,  it  is  to  oe  feared,)  and  regular  work.  The  length  of  their  day's  work  is  from  B 
A.  m.  to  8  p.  m*;  subtrnctiug  two  hours  for  meals,  it  leaves  ten  hours  labor?  and  so  a 
womim,  who  has  employed  three  years  of  her  existence  in  aequlring  a  cbrtain  dexter- 
itji  ends  by  earning  l^  cent^  an  hour  to  the  end  of  her  existence.        •         •         • 


At  Nice,  a  good  carpenter,  working  by  the  day,  or  at  piece-work,  will  earn  on  an  av- 
trage  about  65  cents,  the  tools  which  he  nses  being  found  by  the  master-eaqienteri 
Bfi  a  genenil  rule  the  workman  is  idie  during  four  months  of  the  yenr,  including  Snn- 
'  days  and  holidays,  so  that  the  annual  produce  of  his  work  will  thus  be  about  $160. 
If  ho  is  unmamed  ho  can  make  that  sum  suflice  for  his  wants,  but  if  married  and  with 
a  family,  this  result  seems  very  doubtfoL 

There  are  one  hundred  and  twenty  master-carpenters,  who  each  employ  two  or  three 
bands  ;  but  who,  at  times,  having  no  work,  can  scarcely  provide  for  their  own  wantfl. 
There  are  about  forty  mastera,  who  may  be  said  to  employ  a  certain  number  of  hands 
during  six  or  eight  months  of  the  year. 

Let  as  take  the  case  of  a  workshop  of  the  former  category,  aud  suppose  that  the 
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'workshop  contains  three  henches,  each  one  of  which,  with  its  tools,  is  worth  about  f20 ; 
other  tools,  snch  as  presses,  screws,  offive  planes,  saws,  &c.,  in  oommon  to  the  wh<de 
workshop,  are  worth  about  $50 ;  in  all  |I10.  This  capital,  which  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary, can  only  be  obtained  by  one  workman  in  four  hundred,  by  seyen  or  eight  years 
of  labor  and  economy. 
Let  ns  now  consider  his  expenses : 

Rent  of  workshop , $60  00 

Insnrance,  (obligatory) *. 1  50 

Rentof  lodging 40  00 

Setting,  &c.,  and  replacing  tools 30  00 

Glue,  Qght,  and  incidental  expenses 8  00 

Patent  or  permit,  (obligatory) 15  00 

Interest  on  capital,  and  on,  say,  $50  worth  of  wood,  &c.,  in  store dSO 

157  00 

These  amonnts  are  given  with  the  strictest  care,  as  they  are  the  result  of  inquixieB 
made  from  a  large  number  of  masters  of  this  class. 

Now,  as  to  the  produce.  Let  us  take  one  of  this  class  of  masters  in  the  most  favor- 
able circumstances,  and  suppose  that  he  employs  three  workmen  during  six  months  of 
the  year,  and  that  he  gains  on  the  daily  wages  of  each  one  15  cents,  (and  this  is  a  very 
favorable  view  of  the  case,)  this  will  give  him  about  $82.50. 

As  he  is  obliged  to  devote  much  of  his  own  time  for  work  in  obtaining  orders,  draw* 
in^  plans  on  the  wood,  directing  and  overlooking  his  men,  putting  np  his  work  when 
finished,  baying  wood,  and  getting  in  bis  bills,  dec,,  he  cannot  work  regularly  at  bis 
own  bench,  so  that  bis  own  actoalwork  will  scarcely  be  worth  to  him  48  cents  m  day 
for  185  days,  say  $90. 

To  go  farther  and  sappose  that  he  is  fortunate  enough  to  have  sufficient  work  to 
enable  him  to  employ  one  man  during  two  of  the  summer  months,  on  whose  labors  be 
will  gain  aboat  $8.50,  and  if  during  that  time  he  himself  may  be  able  to  do  work  worth 
$60 ;  add  to  this  a  profit  of  $60,  which  he  may  be  supposed  to  gain  on  the  "wood  used 
b^  him  and  his  workmen  daring  600  days,  assuming  that  to  be  10  cents  per  day ;  this, 
with  $18  profit  on  the  wood  used  during  the  sammer,  will  give  him  a  total  gain  of 
$319.  • 

From  this  is  to  bo  dedacted  the  expense  of  his  workshop,  as  stated  before,  $157 ;  the 
remainder  is  the  profit  that  a  master-carpenter  of  this  class  may  connt  upon  earning 
in  favorable  years  at  Nice,  $162  ;  as  nearly  as  possible  what  one  of  his  workmen  wiU 
gain  in  the  same  time. 

The  average  annual  gain  of  one  of  the  forty  master-carpenters  employing  a  large 
number  of  workmen  may  be  from  $200  to  $400.  This  result  is  little  calculated  to  induce 
English  artisans  of  this  class  to  establish  themselves  in  this  district. 

It  must  be  said,  however,  that  the  amount  of  work  effected  here  by  one  man  is  cer- 
tainly not  two-thirds  of  that  done  by  an  average  English  workman  in  one  day.  The 
work  itself,  with  rare  exceptions,  performed  by  all  classes,  is  ill-conditioned  and  slov- 
enly, and  would  not  pass  inspection  in  England.  Little  or  no  pride  is  taken  by  the 
artisan  in  his  work,  and  I  doubt  if  any  workman  in  the  district  would  be  inflaenced 
by  a  sense  of  honor  to  produce  work  of  a  high  standard ;  neither  do  masters  care  to 
pay  at  a  higher  rate  for  work  of  a  higher  class,  that  produced  being  sufficiently  good 
for  the  wants  and  for  the  knowledge  of  the  employers,  householders,  and  proprietoES 
of  the  district. 

As  has  already  been  said,  the  daily  wages  of  the  artisan  aire  low :  but,  as  the  amount 
of  work  be  permrms  in  a  day  is  small,  and  mach  less  than  an  English  workman  would 
accomplish,  the  final  cost  of  the  material  on  which  his  labor  has  been  ex^;>ended  is 
really  as  dear  ia  in  England. 

Hours  of  labor  are  from  or  soon  after  sunrise  to  sunset,  with  one  &oar  for  lireakfiwt 
at  ten  and  two  hours  for  dinner  at  one  o'clock. 
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WAGICB. 

Stone-cutter..-- 

Mason. ....<  .--- - -  — 

Carpenter - 

Blackdmith ,.... 

Laborer -.-• - . 

Porter .--... 

Cabin  et-maker..... 

Wheelwright----..-.-.-. .._....-* .,,-,, 

Baker .— -. 

Butcher*, 

PROVISIONS. 

Beef. per  ponnd 

Mutton ...-. ...per  poll Dd 

Pork.. ............per  ponnd 

Breibd ....•.—  .. per  kilogramme 

fingar ........' per  pouml 

Potatoes pet  poiiQd 

Coffee *-.-.. .- per  pound 

Teft..... .- per  potitid 

Wine ---- per  quart. 


Local 

United  Stateii 

cnrroncy. 

gold. 

Fr.  C. 

4  00 

10  60 

3  25 

65 

3  25 

€5 

4  m 

80 

2  (H) 

40 

1  50 

30 

6toS 

1  00  to  1  60 

3  25 

65 

3  00 

60 

3  OO 

60 

1  OO 

20 

0  90 

Id 

1  OO  . 

•        20 

0  45 

00 

1  OO 

20 

0  15 

03 

1  80 

36 

60O 

I  20 

0  40 

m 

WAGES  AND  PRICES  IN  PARIS. 

The  foregoing  extracts  from  the  diplamatic  and  consular  reports  to  the 
[British  goTortiment  tluring  1871,  and  tbe  ^rst  quarter  of  1S72,  furnish  as 
[accurate  iuformatiou  in  regard  to  wages  and  ijriceB  of  provisions  as  could 
Fthen  be  easily  obtained.  Through  the  kind  oftices  of  General  John 
[Meredith  Read,  then  consul-general  at  Pariw,  (now  our  niiuister  to  Greece,) 
[an  artielti  was  prepared  tor  this  work  by  Professor  George  Kenaud,  a 
I  member  of  tlie  Institute  of  France,  ou  pric43s  and  wages  in  Paris,  (Prix 
^et  salaire^  a  Fark^  in  1870  et  1872,)  a  translation  of  which  is  here  pre- 
sented : 

IL— EXPENSKS  OF  A  WORKINO-MAX'S  FAMILY. 
[  The  average  nnmber  of  pereons  composing  a  lionaebold  in  Parl»,  siueo  the  coQSiia  of 
1372,  la  represented  by  the  co-efticient  '2.U^;  *  Uiit  the  nurniirriecl  rt^preHont  each  n  dia- 
ttnct  houaehold,  and  this  explaiim  why  it  is  that  in  Gf^^^llU  buui^eholda  there  are  only 
37^,317  comprebendhiff  both  hiiBband  nod  wift\ 
There  ex  in  t  also  150,435  widowprs  or  widi>T.vs:  there  are  tbert'fure  l{i2,358  celibate 
bousehulds.  The  normsil  population  of  Paris  of  l,79i),\irjO  inhabitaut^j  diminished  by 
these  152,358  celibataHi  is  cnriHeciuetJtly  comprised  in  529,752  households  oouBiBting  of 
busbatid  and  wife,  and  widower*  aod  widoww,  which  i^ivca  an  the  average  of  persons  of 
which  each  of  these  housiLdjolds  is  compoBLHl  the  number  of  3,11.  One  can  easily  eeti- 
mute  at  4  the  nundjer  of  persons  in  each  hous<3hold  when  both  pareutii  are  living*  Bat 
this  arerage  ia  calculated  npon  the  total  number  of  the  middle  and  working  claaaea, 
and  it  is  a  ootable  fact  thut  tlie^e  classes  generally  have  the  mofit  children.  It  may 
'COflaequently  be  affirmed  without  exaggeration  that  a  working  family  ia  Paris  com* 
— *""!«  live  persons*  How  do  these  five  poreonft  live  T  The  hnabaod  and  w^ife  work  j  some-t 
B  the  childreu  also  ;  the  apfiellatiou  ^^  child'^  16  applied  to  all  individuals  imder  fif- 
yoatB  of  age,  but  in  Paris  thia  lost  fii&t  in  exceptioual*  Asa  general  rule  the  obild 
^  to  Bohool  or  la  apprenticed  to  a  trade.  Moreoveri  the  average  income  of  the  work- 
mma,  tokUng  into  aocount  the  taxes  ou  iuoomej  and  the  frequency  of  these  taxes,  waa 

*Hili  oo-effideot  bat  btwa  obt«laed  hy  iliviiUag  the  aonmil  or  tmiaiclpal  popniatioji,  1,799,250,  by  the 
nambeiref  boiuebolda,  IcaTlng  out  tho  gmrlaoQA,  iomate^  of  priflona,  &^ 
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but  about  4  francs  19  ceDtimes  (84  oents)  in  1860 ;  that  of  his  wife  2  franca  2centiinef 
(4(H  cents.)  The  woman  does  not  live  npon  the  earnings  of  factory  work  alone,  often 
having  also  to  work  as  honsekeeper.  8ne  earns  ordinarily  3^  cents  per  hour ;  thus 
making  every  day  of  six  hoars  about  21  cents. 

Account  mnst  be  taken  of  idle  time,  which  so  much  reduces  the  vfnew  of  operatives, 
but  has  no  influence  upon  that  of  the  honsekeeper.  Consequently  it  follows  that  there 
must  be  a  deduction  made  for  fifty-two  Sundays,  and  very  often  Mondays  also ;  but  let 
us  not  overlook  this  abnormal  respite.  The  interruption  of  Sunday  leaves  to  the  man 
only  71i  cents  (3.59  francs)  per  day  for  food,  and  to  the  woman  34^  (1.73  francs.)  There 
is,  moreover,  a  respite,  owing  to  the  reffiilar  suspension  of  work.  It  lasts  geooally 
a  quarter  of  a  year,  and  affects  only  a  third  part  of  the  industries.  Thus  the.  general 
average  of  wa^^es  is  not  reduced  beyond  one-twelfth,  which  leaves  to  a  man  for  his 
expenses  of  living  but  6&f  cents  (3.29  francs)  per  day,  and  for  a  woman  only  Slf  oeotB, 
(1.59  francs.)  Moreover,  it  may  be  stated  that  these  figures  almost  sin  by  excess.  They 
go  back  to  IdGO.  In  1870  all  wages  experienced  an  increase  of  above  one-tenth.  Unfiir- 
innately,  the  events  of  1870-^1  threw  a  general  perturbation  into  basineaa.  There 
have  been  terrible  stoppages,  which  are  for  from  diminishing,  notwithstanding  tbe 
resumption  of  business ;  consequentlv,  though  workmen  are  scarce,  the  pppnlatiOQ  dT 
Paris  has  remained,  witliin  about  5,000  inhabitants,  the  same  as  in  1866,  the  city  having 
lost  by  the  insurrection  more  than  30,000  workmen,  exclusive  of  30,000  Germans  expelled. 
Wages,  too,  have  a  tendency  to  remain  what  they  were  in  1870.  They  have  not  risen, 
on  account  of  the  necessity  to  which  the  workman  found  himself  subjected  to  woriL  in 
order  to  overcome  the  loss  experienced  durine  the  siege  and  insurrection. 

We  estimate,  then,  the  average  earnings  of  a  working-man  at  present  at  65|  eents, 

plus  :^j  equal  to  72  cents ;  and  that  of  a  woman  at  35.    The  home  workman,  whose 

children  do  not  earn  any  wages,  must  live  on  72  cents,  (3.62  fhmos,)  pins  3&  oeots 

(1.75  francs,)  equal  to  |1.07^  (5.37  francs)  per  day,*or  |392.44  (1,962.73  franoa)  per 

.  year. 

In  what  manner  was  this  som  of  5  francs  37  centimes  (|1.07-^)  expended  in  Aogoit, 

The  following  table  gives  the  reply : 

Per  day.  Peryeir. 


6  pounds  of  bread,  at 25t^  |93  44 

1  pound  meat,  fish,  eggs,  &e 12  43  50 

Fat  substance  for  seasoning 3  11  94 

Lard,  about  1  pint 2Ar         6  76 

Milk,  per  litre,  (nearly  a  quart) 6  2190 

Cheese,  i  pound : 5  18  2 

Sugar ; l-ft         6  84 

Coffee,  1  ounce 3  10  86 

Salt A        219 

Pepper -fif  73 

Vinegar -S  ^ 

Soap,  5  pounds  per  month l^        4  88 

Potatoes,  1  litre  per  day 3  10  95 

Lentils,  white  haricots,  ^  kilogramme  per  day 1  3  05 

Green  vegetables 2  7  30 

Fruits A        219 

Fuel 2  730 

Lights A        2  9i 

Wine,  1  litre 10  36  60 

Brandy,  1  small  glass  every  morning 2  7  30 

Tobacco 3  10  95 

Rent,  2  rooms 9  38  90 

Instruction,  education* 

Linen  clothing 8  29  20 

Ditect  tax:  (the  city  of  Paris  receives  the  taxes  on  apartments  renting  at  less  thft<^ 
400  francs,  $80.) 

Medical  assistance  is  furnished  him  gratuitously  by  the  administration  of  pnbli'^ 
MSistanee. 

Occasion  is  taken  to  keep  an  account  of  expenditures  in  taverns,  which  are  mad^ 
chiefly  every  Sunday  and  Monday,  and  which  are  at  least  40  cents  per  week  on  a^^ 
arverage. 


Among  the  registered  workmen  this  sum  may  represent  the  average  of  earnings  tqk^ 
alized  and  placed  in  savings  bank  say,  per  day,  26  centimes  (&Ar  eents ;)  per  year,^.7C^ 
£rancs,  (|19.34.)    Total,  ^ncs,  1,962.10  ((292.42.)    Many  modifications  may  have  to  b^ 

*  The  primary  aobools  In  Paris  are  free,  and  regarding  religians  culture,  the  Psrialaa  irorlaaa&  U  tM^ 
indifibrent  to  impose  charges  of  this  aatore  npon  himself 
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ade  in  tbe  proportion  of  tfee«»difiorent  tsxpenditures ;  liere  are  Riven  only  tlie  aj»proi- 

3#te  Avemgea,  but  nppro^toliiu;^  trutli^  we  believe  as  nearly  as  it  is  posBible  tu  expect. 

The  ooQilition  of  the  PuriKifui  workman,  tboti^b  poor  on  tbe  whole,  is  still  Buperior 

thftt  of  a  workiiii^'iiiaii  hi  tbe  departiiieQtUt  or  hi  the  coontry,  in  regard  to  morality 

wtsH  as  to  instructiou-     The  industries  of  art  aid  mo cb  in  this  amelioration  of  bis 

indition.     Pans  produces  cbielly  for  exi>ortation,  and  it  is  tbe  snperiority  of  taate 

anifi'sted  in  tbe  work  which  secures  a  regular  market  for  hi»  prodacts.    Tbey  are 

Id  to  foreijp  conn  tries  at  a  |jo<m1  pricey  Hioiigb  »carcely  renniuerative  for  workmen 

cti  of  tbeliest,    Tbere  is  still  much  to  be  accoinplittbed,  for  60,000  workm*^ii  earn 

'i4R  than  3  francs  each  per  day  ;  and  tbe  wages  of  women  are  lamentably  bU^alL 

II.— Pricks  or  ntovmioNs,  groceries^  clothikg,  btc. 

It  iH  diflBcnlt  to  compare  tbe  prices  of  tbts  rarions  articks  of  mDTcbandiso  before 
and  after  the  events  wbicb  so  cruelly  alHi(^t<-d  tbe  Frerit-h  capital  in  ls70  and  lb71. 
Tbe  grLMitcr  portion  of  tbese  prices  have  not  been  inserted  in  public  papers  or  docu- 
ments of  any  kind;  we  have  bad  to  depend  on  the  memory  of  the  partie*«,  that  is  to  say 
le  information  in  question  haa  but  a  strictly  rolativo  value,  though  it  has  been  col- 
ted  with  the  most  scrnpulous  care  and  attention. 

The  following  prices  of  variona  articles  of  niercbandise  woro  obtained  either  from 
erchants  theniHolves  or  froiri  the  weekly  mercinialca  (assembly  of  French  parliament 
icld  weekly,  after  vacation,)  in  regard  to  provisions  exposed  for  sjile  in  the  market ; 

In  IgTO,  iH^foro    In  Augiut 

read,  per  kilogramme,  {2,1  pounds) , - fO  10  *$0  09 

'bejit-flour,  tbe    ordinary    kind,  per  157   kilogrammes,  (346 

unds). n  29  13  10 

,t-tlour,  superior,  per  157  kilogmiumcs,  (346  pounds) 11  66  13  40 

'Jieiit-llour,  bt^st,  per  157  kilograninies,  (346  pounds) 11  99  13  90 

ye,  in  the  graiu,  per  115  kilogrammes,  (253  poands) ....*            4  3*2  3  57 

rlcy,  in  the  grain,  per  100  kilogrammes,  (tfiiO  pounds) 3  70  3  00 

on  the  hoof»  per  kilogramme — *..               2?H  32 

on  the  hoof,  per  kilogramme 26  30 

on  the  hoof,  per  kilogramme  ..<...,......... 30  34 

Mntton,  on  the  hoof,  per  kilogramme,-- _. 29f  36 

PorkjOntbo  hoof,  per  kilograinnia ..^,,,..*,^ ,..-,...                32  32 

Boif,  hind  quarter,  per  kilogramme..-.-....^ ,.•....               29\  f39i 

Boaf,  fore  qnartex,  per  kilogramme * , 26i  88 

*,  loin»per  kdogramme. ..,.- ^ 26f  3^ 

?.f,  neck,  per  kilogramme  .,.,. ^---...-.^-- *,,.                15f  14 

'eal»  first  quality^  per  kilogramme..,-.* 3(>5^  36 

'eal,  second  quality,  per  kilogramme.-, » 30^  30^ 

eal,  third  quality,  per  kilogramme .•... .». 23f  85^ 

'utton,  first  quality,  per  kilogramme..  .,*.*-*  ».*.*.*-*.....,                30|  344- 

atton,  second  quality,  per  kilogramm©  •••»•... .s.....  •....«                27^  31 

utton,  third  quality^  x>er  kilogiamme «.«..«.*^*,, 23^  28 

of  mutton,  per  kilogramme , *.* ,. 41 

rk|  entire  or  half, per  kilogramme... * 30f  29f 

*ork,  in  qnarter,  per  kOogramme ,,. ,.  31 

'ork,  salt,  per  kilogramme..-.*... 21i 

rd,  per  kilogramme, .--•- .,., * .....<.,..*.  36 

odfish,  dry,  per  kilogramme. , -»,„..,*,.  26 

ackerel,  fresh,  (each) .--.. ...*,,, 11 

liter,  per  kilogramme ,. 65  66f 

'bee»e,  per  kiiogramme 28|  40 

Bice,  (East  Indies)  per  100  kilogrammes,  (220 pounds) 8  70  7  45 

Rice,  (Piedmont)  per  lOt)  kilogramme,  (22<J  pounds).. 9  75  10  50 

""ice,  (of  Java)  per  lOO  kih>grarames,  (220  pounds) .._ 16  00 

Kiufl,  per  litre,., ,. 10  8 

ilk,  per  litre 4  6 

per  dosen..... ,...,.. 19  22 

Groccrries : 
price  extremely  variabto,  according  to  quality,  per  pound,  from  $0  7??  to  $0  €0 

►ffee, roasted,  iMJr kilogramme -..*.-- •-.,-.*-.  BO  I** 

ingar,  white,  per  kilogramme -.,..  26  36 

•  Thia  low  price  It  duo  to  tht  Momh©  «f  u  rich  croi»  in  1^73.  which  promiso  hna.  beeo  retalixed. 

f  Therioe  la  i»ri«M!i  itnlic^iN  »  tbut  Pmrjr',?,  c^'jn-^cqueat  opon  tbe  war  reqaiiltiooa  aod  rav«jsofli  by  the 
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Sagar,  caneor  moist,  per  kilogramme from  $0.22  to  fOiM 

Molasses,  per  kilogramme 14             14 

Soap,  common 14             18 

Starch 32|           32 

Simp,  first-class,  white,  crystal.  100  kilogrammes 15  20 

Sirup,  thick,  40  degrees,  100  kilogrammes ^ 11  10 

Sirup,  liquid,  33  degrees,  100  kilogrammes 9  30 

Coal,  semi-size,  ton ,. 6  75 

Coal,  small-size,  ton 10  00         7  80 

Coal,  quite  fresh,  ton 7  50         4  90 

Wood,  hard,  oak,  &c 39  00 

Wood,  pine 18  50 

Boming-fluid,  per  kilogramme 26             90 

Petroleum,  litre 13             16 

Since  August,  1872,  the  price  of  bread  in  Paris  has  fallen.  In  March,  1873,  it  was  lor 
2  kilogrammes  80  centimes,  (15.6  cents,  gold.  United  States.)  The  price  of  6S  centiiMt 
^6.57  cents,  gold.  United  States)  is  still  paid  in  many  quarters.  In  bread-markets  and 
depots' bread  can  be  purchased  for  15  cents,  which,  without  being  of  first  quality,  k 
equally  nourishing.  At  this  price  the  working-classes,  if  they  had  regular  work,  wooM 
not  suffer ;  but  it  is  the  absence  or  insufficiency  of  work  that  produces  sufferiDg,  the 
progress  of  which  becomes  every  day  more  perceptible.  Add  to  this  the  inordinate  rise 
in  the  price  of  meat,  and  you  have  an  idea  of  the  cruel  privations  which  weigh  upon  a  por- 
tion of  the  population.  The  consumption  of  meat  has  suffered  a  reduction  daring  Ais 
winter,  which  proves  more  than  any  reasoning  the  constraint  of  the  popalatioii.  In 
consulting  the  tables  of  the  imports  into  the  market  of  La  Violette  we  nnd  that  the  av- 
erage number  of  sheep  offered  for  sale,  which  varied  from  15,000  to  17,000,  has  fiUlsa  to 
10,000  or  11,000.  The  number  of  calves  has  diminished  by  half.  Oxen  and  oowa  show 
a  reduction  of  one-third.  Pigs  alone  show  no  noticeable  difference,  but  tiiey  have 
reached  prices  do  longer  accessible  to  small  purses. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  draw  scientific  conclusions  from  these  data.    These  fiffom 
have  been  collected  after  a  certain  joint  course,  during  the  two  years  1871  and  i878l 
They  are  not  rigorously-calculated  averages,  but  only  simple  indications  to  serve  as  a 
basis  for  much  larger  and  more  probable  estimates.  But  oertAin  anomalies  are  observed 
therein,  rare  indeed,  but  which  may  be  due  to  accidental  and  isolated  inflaenees, hav- 
ing act«d  upon  the  markets,  which  have  been  here  selected  at  hazard  withont  any  pos- 
sibility of  tracing  back  to  the  perturbating  cause.    This  is  notably  observed  asTegude 
calves  of  a  much  higher  price  in  1870  than  in  1872,  as  the  increase  daring  the  first  of 
these  two  years  had  reached  to  one  of  the  most  serious  crises.    It  should  be  noted  that 
outside  of  merchandise  which  has  a  regular  course  at  the  market,  (halle,)  the  prices  of  ali- 
mentary articles  are  not  absolutely  the  same  in  all  quarters  of  Paris.    Following  the 
general  economic  law  the  most  populous  quarters  are  always  best  provisioned,  and 
consequently  the  cheapest  place  for  provisions ;  such  are  the  quarter  of  the  Temple, 
St.  Denis  street,  the  markets,  &c.    The  peddlers  prefer  to  go  to  these  quarters,  assoied 
that  there  they  will  dispose  of  their  merchandise.    The  shop-keepers  always  sell  a  lit- 
tle hi^^her,  when  the  competing  peddler  does  not  oblige  them  to  lower  their  prices.  StiSi, 
the  prices  of  shop-keepers  in  populous  quarters  are  less  than  those  in  the  old  commniiflfl^ 
annexed  to  the  capital  in  1860,  such  as  Batignolles,  Montmartre,  d:c.,  and  especially 
at  those  of  the  elegant  and  rich  quarters,  but  with  extremely  scattered  popolatiOD, 
such  as  Passy,  Cheteil,  Ics  Champs  Elysees,  &c.,  the  difference  is  about  one-tenth.   It 
is  mucb  the  same  as  regards  vegetables.    On  the  whole,  the  price  of  living  has  in- 
creased since  the  war,  while  wages  have  remained  stationary,  in  consequence  of  the 
too  long  idle  time  imposed  on  workmen  by  the  circumstances,  and  by  the  loss  of  a, 
certain  number  of  markets  taken  away  from  the  Parisian  industry  by  the  enemy.    The 
opening  of  new  centers  of  sale  on  the  one  part,  the  activity  of  French  agricultore  on 
the  other,  the  perfection  of  industry  on    the  third ;  finally,  the  increase  in  ws00^ 
brought  about  by  the  increase  of  production,  will  not  delay  the  disappearance  of  9^ 
temporary  perturbation. 

As  regards  the  price  of  clothing,  this  has  been  modified  but  little.  The  stock  b>^ 
•long  ago  been  re-supplied,  and  even  the  activity  of  the  fa^.tories  tends  more  to  prodnofr 
lower  prices  than  higher.    The  following  are  the  prices  of  some  goods  in  common  nie:^ 

TT.8.g«M. 
Linen,  unbleached,  for  shirts,  good  quality,  1  franc  10  centimes  per  metre,  per  ^ 

yard $0» 

Linen,  white,  1  franc  75  centimes g 

Linen,  unbleached,  bedding,  1  franc  90  centimes ^ 

Linen,  white,  bedding,  4  francs  25  centimes ^ 

Flannel,  cotton,  medmm,  1  franc  20  centimes 5 

Linen  for  mattresses,  good  quality,  1  franc  80  centimes Jo 

Calico,  1  franc  10  centimes ^- 
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V.  S,  G«UL 

MuetHu  lie  laiiie,  I  fraoc  45ccotimc§ ^0  20 

Sxiimtit,  (mdifimej  medium  quality,  1  fraDG  20  centimes ,  24 

Large  boota^  15  francs  to  It*  franca  per  pair , $3to3  60 

Boboa^  called  fatigue  robes,  timuQ  oi  wool^  61  centimetrea  wide,  1  Ihmc  45 

<!^otim**«  per  nietrej  per  yard.  ..** , , .,  29 

iB        '  txsiri  all  the  new  colc»rK,  1  fVaniO  66 oen times - 33 

I  h  ^',  of  62  ctmttmotreB,  1  franc  95  ceotiines  to 2  fiiwos  SS  oeDtimea,    39 to  44 

tr'-,.*,,4Mf  ,.„,.  v,i8^  stripe^:!,  1  franc  40  ccMiLimes  ...... ».... 28 

fobairs,  blue  or  rose,  1  frauc  25  c^jntimea,,,. ... 26 

P'oulard,  1  franc  40  centimes,*. 98 

GruQAdiues,  blacky  1  fraac  75  oeDtimeB ;^ 

Grenadines,  strii>€d,  3  francs  60  centimes ,,...,,.,  72 

The  workman  bas  great  facilities  for  clothiuj^  blmsetf  in  Paris,    The  extraordinary 

improremcDts  that  liave  been  made  iu  tbe  mani^fucture  and  organir^atieti  of  Paris 

mannfactnrers  Las  greatly  ebeapeneii  tbe  work.     If  they  i^o aid  improve  tbe  quality 

while  keep  in  lEf  tbe  low  price  t  bey  would  do  all  that  hbo'uld  be  expected.     Sinro  the 

rikctori«*8  of  Vienna  and  Carca-ssonne  prodifce  clothf*  at  the  low  prices  of  2, 3,  and  4  franca 

er  metre,  tbe  Paris  cloibiprR  fumisb  to  the  work m an  a  complete  suit,  (panttiloouR, 

[t,  and  frock-coat,)  for  ift),  41,  rftid  45  francs^  (^.t*0^  I^.^O,  and  $9.) 

UI.— Rent  op  dweujkgs. 

Tbe  price  of  Jfent  varies  accordinf;  to  tbe  qnarters^  the  situation  of  dwellings,  tbo- 
^levation  of  rooms,  tbeir  interior  arrangeincnts,  whether  they  front  on  a  street  or  a 
unlevard,  toward  a  gard«n  or  an  interior  conrt-yard.    The  price  for  single  rtKims  is 
bigb*^  Thus,  for  example,  iu  the  center  of  Paris,  Canmariin  street,  ne-ar  the  sta- 
L  of  Saint  Lazare  aud  the  Madulaine,  one  rtiom,  un  the  seventh  story,  quite  small, 
%jn    220  irancB.     At   BatignoHcs    one  only   rents  ftir  80  to  100  fraucA,    In  work- 
Den^s  quarters,  like  the  quanwr  Saint  Anthony,  tbe  place  du  FrAne  Mcuiinoulart, 
'  lleville,  Grcnelle,  the  competition  of  renterH,  also  the  risk  of  uon-payment,very 
Sequent  in  these  places^  cause  the  rents  to  advance,    Theny  little  ItHlgtnt^s  are  often 
Ithe  only  revenue  of  houses,  of  which  they  form  a  i^art.    The  proprietor  is  sometimes 
lobli^ed  to  put  tbe  tenant  out  of  the  house  by  force,  or  be  deprived  of  all  profits  from 
i^: .  ....     ,j.^y     j^^  i^^g  every  year  a  certain  rmmborof  payraent*.    To  make  np  for 
1 1 ;  i  he  raises  by  so  much,  tbe  price  demanded  from  bis  tenanti*.     Often,  tlirongU 

„      II  tbe  i)art  ol"  renters  thus  expelled,  he  in  menaced,  aud   even  maltreated* 
I  are  iiu^H  common  to  all  large  cities,  and  all  working  populations  in  France^ 
Dgland,  and  Ireland,  America,  and  Prussia.     The  Kame  facts  are  found  also  to  existi 
Dore  forcibly  perhaps,  in  London^  Liverpool,  Dublin,  New  York,  and  Berlin.     Be  it  as 
',  may,  all  these  risks  increase  the  price,  and  raise  so  much  ihore  the  taxes  of  small 
ara*    One  single  room  is  rented  in  these  quarters  for  f'"'  ^■**   md  even  §28  j  for 
Qole,  in  the  noigblxjrhood  of  tbe  City-halU  or  on  8t.  Ant  t.  two  connected 

tiDMB  cost  $50,  $56,  aud  ^tJO,  and  even  $00  or  $100  on  the  f-i'  >     Madeluine  or  tb© 

';  boulevards.  11  there  is  added  a  vestibole,  an  nuie-room,  a  cooler,  giving  some 
_'  to  tbe  two  apartments*  it  coats  $120  and  $140  ou  tbe  boulevard  Saint  Michael 
ear  tbo  Lnxendiurg,  on  the  boulevard  Sebasioi»ol,  Rivoli  street,  or  in  the  nejgb- 
orhood  of  the  MadcTaine  ;  a  similar  one  pays  $€0  aud  $70  at  BatignoUes  or  Passy. 
^  *  k  oC  three  rooms  are  likewise  extremely  dear  ;  less  in  old  hous(?s,  badly  managodf 
'  uiea,  generally  better  arranged ;  tbo  foruier  suiting  tbe  small  pnrses  of  the 
» olMieff,  but  these  are  tbe  most  numerous,  and  tbe  demolitions  iu  Paris  have 
P[Cfit1y  reduced  tbe  number  of  small  tenements*  The  raising  of  prices  is  attended 
"  ^  I  unlimited  speculations,  which  have  beyond  measnre  pushed  forwaid  the  works  of 
s  to  so  great  an  extent  during  the  last  years  of  tbo  empire.  The  large  apart- 
ta|  too  nunierous  and  too  tinely  furnished^  created  with  a  view  to  attract  the  stran- 
►  Pans,  aud  to  encourage  tbe  dtsvclopmeut  of  luxury,  excludirfg  therefrom  systc- 
"tty  tbe  industrial  classes,  very  well  couducted  and  very  skillfully  decorated, 
W  to  $800,  $1,000,  $1,^^00  and  $1,400,  in  the  sixth  atory,  for  example  in  the  Champs 
8,  on  tbe  Boulevard  Malesherhes,  iu  tbe  street  Lafayette.  On  the  second  story  . 
I  of  these  apartmeuts  in  Hi  vol  i  street,  on  the  boulevard  Montmartro,  vent  for 
D.  $3,000,  and  $4,000.  The  metre  of  ground  has  sold  as  high  as  $500 ;  this  uudoubted- 
Xy  la  not  as  high  as  at  Liverpool,  where  one  metre  of  land  reaches  as  high  as  $l»*iOO, 
T>at  still  it  is  considerable  for  Paris,  which  does,  relatively,  much  less  business  than 
the  English  port. 

One  very  curious  economical  fact  is  that  of  the  prodigious  increase  in  tbo  value  of 
Xanded  property  in  Paris  within  a  few  years  ;  the  7,«02  hectares  of  surface  of  the  capi- 
t^lt  equivalent  in  value  as  well  as  in  revenue  to  one-tenth  of  the  total  sarface  of  the 
^ountrv.  The  revenue  of  the  ground  of  Paris  is  nearly  twenty  times  the  revenue  of 
land  eUewbere,  namely,  $53,Bb8,00(»;  tbe  average  tax  is  6i  per  cent,,  which  givM 
^^n  aggregate  value  of  tbe  teal  estate  of  Fans  of  4  milliards  144  milUous  of  frano 
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As  rcgardn  tbo  gross  rc.vcTiue  from  houses,  acoording  to  information  collected  in  1868 
in  374  public  sales,  it  varies,  by  one-soventh  between  4  and  6  per  ceni.,  more  fhaa 
half  of  them  between  6  and  8  per  cent. ;  finally  as  to  one-third  between  9  and  10  per 
cent.,  and*  oven  more ;  and,  strange  to  say,  the  revenue  of  houses  in  the  neigbbonng 
arrondissements  is  generally  much  higher  than  that  of  houses  in  old  Paris,  beoanoe  the 
proprietor  exonerates  himself  as  much  as  he  can  from  the  expenses  for  the  pienegvattm 
of  health  and  the  security  of  his  tenants.  As  regards  the  net  revenae,  it  amoiiiita  to 
about  one-tenth  of  the  value.  To  judge  of  it  by  the  results  of  sales  during  the  last 
months  of  1871,  it  appears  that  the  value  of  houses  has  not  been  sensibly  affected  bj  the 
war  and  the  insurrection.  Nevertheless,  in  regard  to  the  renters,  a  perceptible  decreeaa 
has  taken  place ;  this  is  easily  understood.  &fore  1870  there  were  19,000  vacant  lodg- 
ings, while  in  August,  1871,  tne  number  of  vacancies  amounted  to  54,500  on  a  total  of 
650,631  apartments.  The  price  of  building-ground  in  the  interior  of  Paris  baa  likewise 
decreasecl.  Speculation  had  caused  it  to  rise  beyond  all  measure.  Thus  it  has  been 
seen  in  1869,  when  the  metre  of  ground  rose  to  |294  at  the  comer  of  Bamboleaii 
and  Pierre  Lescot  streets ;  to $260  on  the  Theatre-Fran^ais  place;  to  $360  between  Yoiaino 
and  the  Fourth  of  September  street ;  finally  to  $500  on  the  new  Opera  Place. 

From  1825  to  1870  the  price  of  ground  has  risen  on  Saint  Lazare  street  Arom  $11.40  to 
$140;  on  Saint  George's  street  from  $15.80  to  $120;  on  La  Ferenes-des-Yathnmin  from 
$42  to  $230;  on  Albosy  street  from  $8.40  to  $78;  on  Pascal  street  from  $4.80  to  $15; 
Quarter  Francis  I,  from  $8  to  $50  per  square  metre. 

But  the  situation  seems  to  have  changed  in  a  notable  manner.  Mr.  De  Lubey,  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Politico-Economical  Society  in  July,  1872,  mentioned  the  case  of  a 
building  constructed  in  Paris  before  the  war  having  cost,  for  ground  and  erectioii« 
$70,000,  which  was  placed  under  a^^judication  at  the  price  of  $50,000,  then  at  $40,000 
and  $30,000,  without  finding  any  bidders. 

Regarding  occupied  lodgings,  they  yield  a  revenue  of  $40,980,000  for  66,000  hooMi 
in  Paris,  an  average  of  $621  instead  of  $470  in  the  year  1825. 

This  revenue  is  thus  distributed:  $7,770,000  for  259,604  lodgings,  at  less  than  $50; 
$13,770,000  for  153,346  lodgings,  at  less  than  $100;  $6,840,000  for  38,125  lodgings,  at 
"       ""     Ifor ""     - 


loss  than  $200 ;  $3,600,000  for  11,866  lodgings,  at  less  than  $300 ;  $9,000,000  for 
lodgings,  of  over  $300. 

It  has  been  attempted  of  late  to  remedy  the  high  prices  of  lodgings  by  building  hooses 
especially  for  mechanics  and  small  retail  shop-keepers.  Up  to  the  present  time  noth- 
ing has  been  so  successful  as  the  houses  on  Arras  street.  No.  3,  by  the  society  of  maBoos 
and  stone-cutters,  for  co-operative  society  Vepargne  immohilieref  (real-estate  savings 
society.)  The  ground  contained  a  surface  of  715  metres,  of  which  624  are  built  npoo, 
and  91  are  iu  litigation.  The  buildings  are  of  two  kinds — those  intended  for  dweUuigs 
and  stores  and  those  designed  for  public  meeting|s.  The  first  contains  on  the  groond 
floor  iive  shops  with  floor-room  180  metres  each ;  in  the  second  story,  two  rooms  to  be 
divisible  according  to  'the  needs  of  the  shop-keeper  or  other  occupant ;  in  the  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  together,  40  lodgings.  All  lodgings  are  remarkable  for  their  excellent 
distribution,  for  their  good  arrangement,  and  for  the  comforts  they  unite. 

The  kitchen  is  no  longer  used,  and  has  been  replaced  by  a  heating-stove  put  into  the 
interior  of  the  principal  room.  This  apparatus  will  giv^  as  much  heat  as  is  needed  in 
the  room  in  which  it  is  placed,  and  is  so  contrived  that  no  culinary  vapors  are  percep- 
tible iu  the  room.  They  allow  the  teuauts  to  cook  while  going  on  with  their  own 
work,  which,  as  the  workers  earn  but  little,  is  a  great  advantoge. 

In  all  these  lodgings  there  are  arrangemeuts  made  tor  lighting  and  heating  vith 
gas.  In  all  the  stories  there  arc  city  water,  wash-tubs,  and  water-closet  on  the  doeed 
system.  The  bed-rooms  are  parquetted  aud  ornamented  with  looking-glasses.  These 
lodgments  rent  at  $20  to  $79.20,  a  really  moderate  price.  Such  advantages  have  been 
readily  appreciated  by  the  public ;  for  40  lodgings  there  were  10  renters  befcne  the 
work  was  completed. 

Tbo  second  building  combines  a  large  hall  with  1,200  seats,  and  will  accommodate 
1,500  persons.  It  is  well  lighted  aud  consequently  meetings  held  in  the  day-time  haV^ 
no  expense  for  light.    The  price  of  seats  is  much  less  than  in  other  halls  in  Paris.  ^ 

Besides  this  large  hall  there  are  in  this  same  building  small  meeting-rooms  whi^^ 
can  hold  eighty  persons  at  very  moderate  rents,  also  for  the  accommodation  of  t^^ 
public  whenever  required.  All  these  buildings  are  perfectly  healthy,  being  of  bric^^ 
and  iron,  and  very  solid.  ^ 

The  real-estate  savings  society  deserves  commendation  for  carrying  out  this  pr^^ 
ject,  which,  in  addition  to  its  philanthropic  purposes,  has  achieved  a  remarkable  fina^^ 
cial  success.  „^^ 

In  Paris  a  furnished  room  rents  very  high.  Miserable  chambers  cost  400  and  4S^^ 
francs.  It  is  by  no  means  a  rare  thing  to  nave  to  pajr  $10  or  $12  per  month  for  on^? 
furnished  room.  The  price  of  large  apartments  furnished  in  proportion  very  mnc^^ 
greater. 

The  events  of  1870-71  have  brought  about  a  decline  in  rents,  but  only  in  high  lento^ 
Begarding  the  low  rents,  they  have  only  had  the  effect  to  suspiend  the  rise.    The  ami  ^ 
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[oD  of  fiiraugcrs  nnd  even  of  pmvmeiidBi  frigbtcQcd  bojond  meaaare  by  the  excite* 
It  of  tiie  c&pttdlt  lina  been  coucjitlerablo.  Tbo  inHurrection  has  depopnlsiteil  a  good 
part  of  the  city,  an  inutb  by  tbe  deaths  in  the  civil  war  aa  by  defiorttiticirj  and  emi- 
gTAtion  of  n.  lar^ti  part  of  ibe  iiibabitaDta.  Benides,  the  population  of  Parts,  which, 
according  t^o  Mts  normal  mto  of  incrpase,  would*  from  1800  to  1872,  have  bceu  aug- 
mented by  about  200,U00,  bris  inc!rettRed  only  abont  5,(K>0  or  6,000. 

It  is  dilllcult  to  forvtive  bow  the  criBis  will  ©nd,  which  vrim  caused  by  tb^  non-occn- 
ptuicy  of  large  tenenientbouHcH.  Several  building  Hiwietie**  havo  already  fniliMt.  The 
groiiudB  were  hon^bt  at  too  high  a  price  ;  the  coat  of  tht3  labor  and  material  was  very 
high.  It  18  dillienlt,  therefore,  to  lower  the  price.  TheKo  upartnionts  cannot  be  trans- 
formed into  email  lodgings.  Traiiquillity  only  can  furni?*h  a  remedy,  by  enconroglng 
the  return  of  strarigere  aud  citizeus  from  the  departments  to  Parif*/  In  thy  quartora 
of  Paesy  and  Anteuil,  placed  directly  under  the  Ure  of  the  batteries  during  the  HCi<!ond 
uege^  the  ho;ii«*»  have  been  greatly  damaged;  quite  a  number  of  the  tenants  have 
aliaQdoncd  them,  and  the  proprietorn  sell  them  at  prieea  exeeptiunally  low.  This,  how- 
ever, will  lant  but  a  litflo  while.  Per^iuns  of  the  middle  cbLases,  workiDg-|>eopIe», 
w^lowft,  jourualiiitHp  men  of  letterH,  oh  well  aa  eomo  capilalirita,  have  a  desire  to  enjoy 
the  verdure  and  the  pnre  air  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  woods  of  Boulogne*  The  con- 
Btmctiou  of  new  railrotuLi  and  tramways  will  hasten  the  repeopliug  of  Ihcee  qartrtets. 

Ely.— PmcE  OF  PItuvIsIo^a. 
•  I  have  already  refiAired  to  the  piires  of  variona  articles  of  foo<l.  The  daily  expeoKe 
for  food  varieH  according  to  n8age>  habits^  taste^ and,, taking  a  basis  of  eoujpurison,  peo- 
ple practicing  economy  intelligently  may  supply  themselves!  with  fltiQicient  for  thcnr  daily 
wants  at  a  cost  of  40  cents,  or  even  35  centfl,  each.  A  woman,  who,  in  her  emidoymeiit, 
expends  less  of  muscular  force,  may  sustain  herself  with  aa  expenditure  of  *2U  or  2*i 
teota.  Manv  expend  less,  but  in  eucb  ca«e  no  doubt  the  health  la  injured  and  the 
Strength  declines.    This  is  how  a  large  number  of  working-men  live: 

Two  mealf?  per  day,  at  11  and  6  o- clock.  At  11  o'clock,  or  noon,  an  ordinary,  some- 
times meat,  half  ration,  (5  cents;  at  b  o^clock,  sonp,  4  cent*,  half  a  ration  of  meat,  C 
cents,  ft  disli  of  vegetables  or  »  piece  of  cheevse,  4  cents*,  a  chop,  0  cents  j  beiiidea  the 
brottd  which  a  laborer  carries  ordinarily  with  him  frmn  reaaonH  of  economy,  and  of 
which  ho  coD6nmci4  about  two  pounds,  nay  9  cents.  This  give^  for  the  day  a  sum  of  35 
cents.  In  a  family  the  individual  expense  is  notaldy  redaccd,  tbankn  to  the  tidvan- 
tagea  of  living  in  common,  which  dimiuishes  proportionally  theaumof  general  expense. 
Before  the  war,  some  boardiug-bousea  were  fonud  that  furnished  passable  fare  for  about 
35  cent^  per  day,  in  the  quarter  '*des  Ecnles  f  they  had  two  meab  :  soup  aud  a  plate  of 
tneskt  dc  rctihtancc,  moreover  A  dessert  and  wine,  in  the  morning;  soup,  two  plates  of 
tneiit,  vegetables,  a  dessert  and  wine,  for  siqiper. 

Now,  since  the  war  all  prices  have  augmented  al  least  oue-fourth.     Tliero  were 
also,  before  the  siege,  restauruntii  where  one  eould  dine  at  10  cent)*,  aud  breakfast  for 
~14  cents.     This  was  neither  luxurious  nor  of  superior  (luality^  but  one  eoiild  feel  satis- 
fied.   All  the^e  estabbshments  have  disappeared  or  have  advanced  their  lowest  prices 
» accents, 

ThehoniUon  establishment  of  Duval,  which  served  portions  of  meat  at  5  and  7  cents, 

IS  raised  its  price  to  ID,  12,  and  15  cents.    The  price  of  fruits  has  likewise  iucreasea 

L  the^e  eatabltshments,  aa  well  as  that  of  wines;  aud  most  restanrauls  have  followed 

bis  example.    It  may  be  said  that  the  price  of 'restaurant  living  baa  riaeu  one-fifth  at 

sast,  since  the  late  eveuts  which  have  deluged  our  country  in  bknid. 

For  workwomen;  the  quantity  of  indispensable  nourishment  is  less.    They  eat  less 

read  and  drink  less  wine  than  laborers  do  generally.    They  prepare  at  least  one  meal 

t  their  homes ;  they  can  also  lire  at  22  cents,  20  cents,  aud  even  less.    Tho  woman. 

ersclf  plans,  and,  tbnnks  to  a  t-ipirit  of  economy  truly  admirable,  almost  miraculous, 

»  most  honor  to  the  household  atfairs  with  very  little.    There  is  certainly  in  a  major- 

of  women  more  mondity,  rc^ssiguation,  courage,  and  leas  wants  than  in  man.     It 

IraaM  he  desirable,  however,  that  the  limit  of  remuneration  for  women*s  work  ho 

Etendedr  aud  the  only  way  to  do  this  is  to  give  it  a  higher  value  by  more  instruction, 

^reater  skill,  fewer  hours  of  work  in  the  day,  and  better  pay  for  the  work.    Thus  tho 

rages  will  he  raised  aud  women  will  be  enalded  to  procure  for  themaelvea  the  ueces- 

liry  supplies  of  food  for  their  sustenance  and  comfort.    This  is  a  question  of  life  and 

^eiith,  and  it  is  the  key  to  tbo  future  of  all  that  fiortiou  of  the  French  people  who  con- 

titato  the  hulk  of  the  population  of  the  large  cities* 

GEORGE  RENAUD. 


SELK  INDUSTRIES  OF  LYONS. 

The  following  information  io  regard  to  tlie  industries  of  Lyons  was 
obtained  for  the  autbor  of  tliis  work  and  for  warded  by  the  United  States 
il  of  that  district. 
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The  translation  from  the  French  and  the  valaable  explanatory  notes 
were  supplied  by  a  practical  silk  manufactnrer,  Mr.  T.  Netoon  Dale,  jr., 
of  Paterson,  New  Jersey. 

Jnstcers  to  questions  concerning  the  industriM  of  Lyons  (Franoe)  auhniMl  t^ii»**Coiu$ttim 
Prttdhommes"*'  for  the  siUc  iudnstry  of  Lyinu,  Sqp^ember,  183S, 

$1.  G&BAT  IKDUSTRIBS. 

I.  What  are  the  great  industries  of  the  department  f 

The  chief  and  by  far  the  most  im|)oi4:«Dt  within  the  JariBdiction  of  tba  ooiUMil  is  tho 
Bilk  manafacture  with  its  nnmerous  anxiliariee. 

This  indostry  iDoludes,  aside  from  the  raising  of  silk-worms,  oooooB-^ndioff,  dHt^ 
throwing,  branches  which,  with  a  few  exceptions,  are  proseonted  within  the  JMyod» 
district : 

Ist.  The  dyeing  of  thrown  and  spnn  silk,  worsted  and  cotton  yams,  the  4lytiag  smA 
printing  of  piece-goods,  designing  and  the  engraving  of  rollers  for  ^e  same. 

2d.  The  weaving  of  plain  and  figured  goods,  taffetas,  satins,  velvets,  fonlatdB,  ^  Imik 
pas,"t  materials  for  ecclesiastical  and  npnolstery  purposes. 

3d.  The  making  upt  and  winding  of  trams  and  organzinesf  warping,  beaming, 
mounting,  and  starting  of  looms  ;$  the  making  of  heames  with  er  witho«t  maU»;| 
and  the  stamping  of  pattern  cards.  1[ 

4th.  The  shearing  of  velvets,  waterin|;,  embossiuje,  finishing,  and  aizing  of  pieoe- 
goods.  and  the  cleansing  of  pieces  soiled  in  process  of  manufacture. 

And,  finally,  operations  connected  with  weaving  and  embroidering  in  gold  and  the 
manufacture  of  trimmings,  comprising  the  drawing  of  gold,  silver,  and  braaainto 
threads  and  strips ;  the  covering  of  silk  and  cotton  thread  with  strips  of  foil ;  orna- 
mental trimming,  embroidering,  the  manufacture  of  bindings,  hat  bands,  chenilley  goods 
with  raveled  edges  and  fringes,  dec. 

Tulles ;  hosiery  and  gloves  of  silk,  cotton,  and  worsted ;  plain  and  figured  laoea  of 
silk  and  cotton ;  **  stocking-knitting  and  crochet -work. 

The  manufacture  of  felt,  with  plush,  straw,  and  doth  hats. 

II.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  operatives  in  these  industries  t 

There  are  t^o  classes  of  weavers— master  weavers,  who  own  the  machinery ;  and 
journeymen  weavers,  working  under  the  former  for  half  the  price  paid  for  the 
weaving,  tt 

The  works  tt  gonorally  contain  from  one  to  four  looms — rarely  more. 

The  gross  earnings  of  the  master  vary  from  4  to  6  francs,  (80  cents  to  $1.20 ;)  those  of 
the  journeymen,  from  2  to  3  francs  per  day,  (40  to  60  cents.) 

All  extra  expenses  are  defrayed  by  the  master. 

Journeymen  dyers  work  by  the  day  or  hour,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  em- 
ployer,  ten  hours  constituting  a  working  day. 

Most  of  the  men  earn  from  4  to  5  francs,  (80  cents  to  $1 ;)  a  few  as  mach  as  &50, 
(fl.lO,)  per  day. 

In  aiddition  to  the  journeyuioii,  biborcrs  are  used  for  work  Jwhich  does  not  requiie 
special  skill.  They  work  11  hours,  and  earn  from  3  to  4  francs,  (GO  to  ^  cents,}  aver- 
aging 3.50.  (70  cents.) 

Some  of  the  manipulations  before  and  after  the  dyeing,  such  as  the  undoing  and 
making  up  of  silk,$$  require  female  labor,  which  is  paid  at  the  rate  of  from  2.25  uanca 
(45  cents)  to  2.50  (50  cents)  per  day  of  11  nours. 

Overtime  is  paid  50  to  GO  centimes  (10  to  12  cents)  per  hour  for  men,  and  30  (16 
cents)  for  women  and  apprentices. 

From  those  rates  a  deduction  should  be  made  for  loss-time. 

*  "  Conncil  of  selectmen  for  the  silk  indastry  ;  "  a  committee  compoeed  of  both  employers  andop«r»> 
tiTCfl,  for  the  amicable  Mttlement  of  oontrovemem  eetablished  by  law  in  1806,  a«  a  court  of  arbitratlQii. 

t  Ridi  silks  with  satin  Kroand  and  large  taffeta  flgnres  in  rdief.    The  reverse  of  damask. 

X  Rollins  together  a  number  of  skeius  into  a  hank,  and  then  knotting  it  to  prevent  the  silk  fhan  get* 
ting  snarled.    This  is  dono  both  before  and  after  dyeing. 

§  Bionnting :  Passinv  the  warp  throngh  reed  and  harness.  Starting :  Regulating  the  number  of  Aots, 
of  shuttle  per  inch  of  labric,  also  the  tension  of  warp,  dec,  to  make  the  required  quality  of  goods. 

11  Some  beadles  are  made  merely  with  a  loop  for  the  warp-threads,  others  are  provided  with  small  sted 
or  brass  rings. 

IT  The  design  is  first  made  on  paper,  then  the  cards  for  the  loom  are  stamped  accordingly. 

**  The  silk  belongs  to  the  mannfactnrer.  He  sends  it  out  from  his  office  to  the  dyer,  winder,  wetkv^ 
Sic.,  and  pays  them  per  weight  or  length  for  their  labor. 

tt  These  "  works  ''^consist  simply  or  a  large  room  of  sufficient  size  to  accommodate  the  looms,  and  of 


..     _  .  .       knotted  rolls.    The  dyer  has 

to  undo  these,  straighten  out  the  skeins,  ooont  them,  and  mark  them  witli  varlDiisly  knotted  StniigB,  s» 
as  to  distinguish  the  lots.    After  the  dyeing,  the  silk  is  made  up  into  roUs  agaiiL 
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The  moral  inllueDCo  of  loBS-tiuie  ie  at  lo»Bt  as  bad  as  its  material  veanU, 

Operatives  without  work  live  oq  credit  at  tirHt,  run  in  debt,  b<scomo  diiM^onragtid,  are 
educed  to  poverty^  and  poverty  is  a  bad  adviser. 

In  LyonSf  tAVo-thirtla  of  llie  hands  employed  in  dyeing  lose  on  an  average  20  day«  a 
jear,  and  the  otber  third  a«  much  as  40  or  50  days. 

Higher  wages  are  paid  for  the  weaving  of  silk  trimmings  fchan  gold  trimmiiicrs ;  hot, 
owing  to  tbo  little  loHft-timo  made  in  weaviug  tlw  hitter,  the  workmen  of  botu  trades 
earn  the  eauio  in  amount,  an  avt^rage  of  3.25  IrancK  (<i>5  ceiitH)  per  day. 

The  manufacture  of  trimminga  by  hand  fnrnishus  occupation  to  about  400  women 
jiBd  100  men,  at  the  rate  of  1.75  francft  (35  oente)  per  day;  but  thie  kind  of  work  is 
gradually  being  replaced  by  loom- work. 

lu  both  of  the^u  iudtidtrics  the  maeter  weaver,  who  fumbbos  the  looms,  makes  &  net 
profit  of  1  franc  (20  ceots)  a  day  per  loom. 

The  earnings  of  the  master  metallic-thread  makers*  at  piece-work  cannot  be  readily 
estimated  ;  workmen  earn  about  3. GO  franca  (72  cents)  per  day  of  U  houra^  and  women 
2.50  francs,  (50  eents.) 

In  gold-thread  dmwing^  men  earn  3  francs^  (60  cents.J  and  women  2.25,  (45  cents.) 
Masters  work  under  the  same  conditions  as  master  metallic-thfead  makers ;  ten  hoars 
constitute  a  working  day. 

Embroidering  and  fancy  trimming  are  done  almoet  exclusively  by  women;  they  earn 
on  an  average  1.75  francs  (35  cents)  per  day. 

Tulle-makeLs  on  piece-work  receive  1^  centimes  per  100  threads^t  for  plain  goods 
and  at  that  rato  earn,  on  an  average^  from  3  to  4  francs  (60  to  80  cents)  per  day. 

In  the  hat  mannfacture  the  operatives  are  generally  ou  pieee-work,  and  earn — men, 
3.25  francs  (G5  cents,}  women,  1.37  francs  (28  cents)  on  an  average,  loe»^tim6  deducted. 

Are  lArre  a  grmi  number  of  hands  cmphtfed  in  ihtse  indmtrk^  t    Ksiimat*  tht  number 
oj  m0fi,  wtmi^i;  and  chiMrmi  in  each. 

The  number  of  men  and  women  employed  in  weaving  amount  to  al>ont  115,000; 

55,000  of  whom  live  in  Lyons  and  vicinity,  and  the  remaining  80,000  inhabit  the  de- 

P.partmeut  of  the  Rhone  and  the  neighboring  departments  of  the  Aiti,  the  Is&re,  and  the 

Loire,  where  there  are  large  mannluctures  of  woven  goods,  as  well  as  many  private 

looms,  worked  for  manufacturers  in  Lyons. 

This  immber  (115,000)  is  composed  of  56,350  men,  equal  to  49  percent,;  50,6155  women, 
equal  to  44  per  ceuL;  8,015  children,  equal  to  7  per  eerit. 

There  are  two  classes  of  dyers — color-dyers  and  black-dyers,  numbering  together 
irom  3,500  to  4,000,  proportioned  as  follows  : 

Men,  75  per  cent.;  apprentices,  from  13  to  18  years  of  age,  10  per  C6nt>;  women,  15 
per  cant. 

The  manufacture  of  gold  and  silk  trimnaiogH  furnishes  occupation  to  about  U000m«n 
and 500  women  ;  in etallic- thread  making  to  only  lOf)  men  aud  600  women;  gold-thread 
drawing,  to  150  men  and  300  women ;  embroidery,  to  200  women  ;  fanoy  trimming,  lo 
I>00  women. 

There  are  about  4,000  persons  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  tulles  in  Lyons  and  its 
«uburbs,  viz:  2^500  men,  (overseers  included),  l,00t>  women,  aud  500  ohildren. 

The  number  is  much  hirger  in  the  places  about  Lyons  where  the  tulle  embroiderers 
(women)  live. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  hat-makers: 

Ist.  Fullers  and  iinishers,  (or  cleaners  f)  numbering  altout  1,500  men. 

2*1.  Those  employed  in  tdmmiiijij  hats,  in  polling  out  the  coarse  hairs  from  the  far, 
And  in  cutting  the  fur  from  the  skin  for  making  felt,  Tntmbering  some  HOO  women. 

The  winding  of  thrown  aud  spun  silk,  worsted  and  ootton,  is  done  entirely  by  women 

peratlvi-  f  ices,  and  overseers. 

One  w i  I  Id  be  reckontHl  for  every  fire  wearers,  making 23,000  winders  for  the 

15,000  wc.i.;..  ,.:  Lyons. 

The  overeecrs  (womeu^  earn  on  an  averajrc^  from  !l  to  4  frfines  per  day. 

lilach  **  winding-shop  contains*  from  oii6  to  four  winding-framcw,t  which  are  the 
[property  of  the  overseer  alone.  The  hand.s  are  generally  engagtMl  by  tho  year,  at  the 
ato  of  from  150  to  260  ^anoa,  board,  w pushing,  and  lodging  included. 

Warping  is  done  on  the  same  plan.  There  are  about  3,000  warpers,  earning  on  an 
ftTem^e  from  4  to  5  francs  per  day.  The  hands  are  engaged  on  the  same  terms  as  the 
[finders,  with  this  ext^eptiou,  that  they  receive  a  bonus  of  30  francs  a  year. 

•t  n.,  winding  or  cNiiliiig  a  uHrrow.  thio  strip  of  tnetal,  gold,  silver,  or  broAS,  «piriiUT  uroTind  s  thr«i4l 
br  nnnjfier  uf  thn>ailHi  o7  cuiUmi  or  silk.  »ii  aa  ciitlrt'l5  to  covor  up  thocutt'OU  or  ffilk.  ^Iko  otetalUg 
ihrr^ad  fbrtti  m^Ie  i»  tifted  In  tlie  m«iTuifuctnr&  ol'  milit&ry  trjiiutuiugii,  dta,  ttA 

t  KW  tUrt" fiiM  one  melro  lonjj,  (TO  incUtvi.) 

I  Thf^t  finmt^  ar«  ciictihip  aiu\  notary, op«rrat«<l  by  ffMjt.    Tbt?  opcmtivo,  roniai&ilig  aMtfd,  Ofl>Tlfif«  tb« 

■itiou  Qt  Uui  Xi-anto  which  «»iTi^  iIm}  Mk&iaa  to  r«»volvi3  pojit  her,  utiii  rvgolatM  each  sfceia  tn  tittro. 
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IV.  Jl  hat  is  the  general  character  of  the  relations  existing  hetween  employert  and  &perativetf 

In  the  weaviDg  and  in  the  tulle  indnstries,  instability  is  their  principal  featore. 
Employers  and  operatives  are  entirely  independent  of  each  other.  They  make  and 
close  engagements  with  each  other  with  the  greatest  facility. 

The  question  of  interest  is  the  ruling  one.  The  workman  works  for  hia  empkjer, 
and  the  Employer  pays  him  for  it. 

In  this,  as  well  as  m  the  other  industries  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  conneil,  the 
relations  between  employers  and  operatives  are  generally  amicable. 

Measures  calculated  to  reconcile  the  different  interests  have  been  carried  into  effect 
b^  the  efforts  of  the  **  council"  during  the  last  few  years,  and  have  prodaoed  the  hap^ 
piest  results. 

Among  gold- weavers  and  trimming-makers,  differences  arising  out  of  the  question  of 
salary  have  created  a  certain  uneasiness  in  the  relations  of  emx)loyer  and  operatives, 
especially  since  1869.    Before  that  time  the  situation  was  more  satis&ctory. 

y.  Give  an  account  of  the  institutions  for  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  operatUfet, 

Operative  weavers  have  established,  with  the  consent  of  the  government^  a  Joint- 
stock  company  for  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  silk  goods. 

They  have  also  formed  a  "  protective  and  industrial  society"  for  the  porpoae  of  re- 
sisting a  reduction  of  wages,  and  furnishing  the  members  with  information  on  all 
matters  related  to  their  work. 

There  are  a  number  of  co-operative  stores  in  different  parts  of  the  city  for  the  atle  of 
groceries  at  retail.  Some  of  them  have  added  to  their  business  the  sale  of  bread,  char- 
coal,*  and  sansi^e-meats.  It  is  desirable  that  these  societies  shonld  grow,  extend, and 
multiply  themselves,  so  as  to  popularize,  in  their  experimental  stage,  the  varioiiB  Idods 
of  co-operative  societies  for  purposes  of  production,  credit,  and  consumption. 

There  is  a  loan  board  in  Lyons  established  by  government  for  the  porpoae  of  aiiord- 
ing  relief  to  master  workmen  in  distress  (for  want  of  orders.) 

Those  provided  with  good  recommendations  can  borrow  a  snm  not  exceeding  40 
francs  (|8)  for  each  of  their  looms  for  plain  goods,  and  50  francs  ($10)  for  each  one  for 
fignred  goods. 

The  rate  of  interest  is  5  per  cent.  If  the  loan  is  not  returned  when  due,  the  oobh 
pany  is  re-imbursed  by  a  retention  of  wages  to  the  extent  of  i. 

As  regards  the  dyeing  industry,  some  employers  have  endeavored  to  better  the  con- 
dition of  the  workmen  by  assisting  them  by  means  of  voluntary  contribntions  hi  be- 
coming interested  in  the '^  mutuiu-aid  societies"  and  ''pension  banks,"  or  by  giving 
them,  in  the  way  of  a  premium,  a  share  in  the  profits  of  the  establishment,  or  else  by 
providing  them  with  a  physician  in  case  of  sickness. 

The  workmen  have  formed  a  '^  mutual  society,"  which  is  at  present  in  a  flourishing 
condition.  Employers  are  admitted  as  honorary  members.  A  few  Journeymen  dyen 
belong  to  the  **  mutual-loan  societies"  and  **  co-operative  stores"  of  the  place.  In  1863 
some  jonrneymen  dyers  formed  themselves  into  a  "co-operative  joint-stock  compaoji 
with  a  variable  amount  of  capital."    Twenty  men  are  employed  m  the  works. 

The  dyers  have  also  established  a  "protective  and  industrial  society"  to  oppose  a 
reduction  of  wages  and  afford  relief  to  tlie  victims  of  accidents  (members  only)  and  to 
those  who  have  been  rejected  by  the  mutual  societies.  Members  pay  50  centimes  (10 
cents)  a  month. 

Hatters  have  five  "mutual-aid  societies"  in  the  department, including  the  women 
hat- trimmers*  society. 

In  the  tulle  and  trimming  industry  there  are  no  such  organizations. 

VI.  Has  there  been  an  increase  in  wages  in  the  department  f 

The  question  of  wages  is  a  vital  one,  especially  in  commerce  and  the  more  importsfct 
manufactures.  It  is  one  of  the  most  formidable  problems  of  modern  society.  f*or sev- 
eral years  wages  have  been  gradually  and  regularly  increasing  with  a  corresponding 
increase  in  the  prices  of  the  various  articles  mauufactured.  Thus,  the  price  oi  vdvets 
has  increased  50  to  60  ]>er  cent. ;  "  patterns,"!  figured  and  fancy  goods,  30  to  40  per 
cent. ;  taff'etas  and  plain  goods,  15  to  20  per  cent. ;  dyeing  (during  the  last  2  yean  . 
alone,)  10  to  12  per  cent. 

In  the  tulles  manufacture,  the  rates  of  wages  remain  on  an  average  nearly  station* 
ary,  following  the  fluctuations  of  supply  and  demand.  Men  cam  4  francs,  (tiO  oents,) 
and  women  2.50  (50  cents,)  and  women  embroiderers  working  at  home  in  the  ooontiy 
earn  from  CO^  centimes  (12  cents)  to  1.50  francs  (30  cents.) 

In  the  batters'  trade  there  has  been  a  reduction  of  30  per  cent,  in  all  hand  work  Cdt 
which  machine  work  has  been  substituted.  The  price  of  "  brushed  hats,  Flemish  style,'^ 
has  increased  20  per  cent. 

In  gold-w^eaving,  &c.,  the  rates  have  increased  20  per  cent.,  and  in  the  manaJOactois 
of  trimmings,  17  per  cent. 

•  Charcoal  is  »^'tten8ively  used  In  France  for  cookinc;  and  beating  purposes. 

t  GoodH  in  vrhich  tbcro  is  any  variety  in  the  play  of  tho  threads,  (as  serges,)  simple  defliniB,  hot  not 
fiowers,  flguros,  Sec.  *  Hats  with  a  wig  silk  plnsh. 
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yjL  Hob  tJtere  heen  an  increase  in  the  co«t  of  the  necetnariea  ofUfsf 

Yes,  to  a  remarkable  extent.  The  price  of  articles  of  foml  bas  rifi«D  from  30  to  40  per 
cent.  The  price  of  meat,  esppcially^  lias  increased  to  s«ncli  an  extent  during  tbe  loift 
few  years  as  to  make  the  condition  uf  tho  workiug  classes  worse  and  worie. 

Ylll.  Under  what  c^^nditions  are  affnmltural  and  industrial  pursuits  combincdf  . 

Tlie  population  of  the  Lyons  district  U  engaged  almost  exclusively  in  matninictoTes; 
that  of  the  Dei  ^h  boring  departments  \%  engaged  in  liotb  agriculture  and  manufactures, 
pursuing  tbem  alt«»i'imtely,  aceordiug  to  the  season.  Tbose  who  are  thus  employed  ara 
"weavers,  batters,  tsmbioidcrers,  i\:c.  Tbeir  lot  is,  in  general,  preferable  to  that  of  the 
city  operutives,  wbo  receive  higher  wages,  bat  whose  expenses  are  greater  and  heavier, 
yiho  aj^  subject  to  more  "  loss-time,"  and  whose  occupation  is  more  uncertain. 

IX  Wkai  i*  ike  Biaie  qf  education  among  the  operatives  f    Do  the  chUdren  attend  school  f 

After  considering  the  material  wants  of  the  workman,  if  you  inqairo  into  his  real 
eonditronf  it  will  have  to  be  acknowledged  with  regret  that  not  only  is  his  education 
Tery  limited,  but  in  some  caws  entirely  neglected.  Ptirents  prcsse<l  by  straitened  cir- 
cumstances only  send  their  children  t-o  school  op  to  their  twelfth  year.  The  knowledge 
> -which  they  ac^oiro  there  is  very  elementary  and  soon  forgotten  in  the  midst  of  sur- 
f  Touudings  so  unfavorable  to  its  retention  and  so  much  more  nnfavorablo  to  its  culliva- 
tion. 

There  are  indications  of  progress  in  the  edncation  of  the  laboring-classes,  but  there 
is  much  waniiug.  The  native  Lyonnese  can  generally  read  and  write.  Parents  are 
usually  willing  to  send  their  children  to  school,  and  the  attendance  is  protty  regular; 
but  the  nnniber  of  schools  is  far  from  suflicient  in  many  dislricta  of  the  city,  and  in 
0ome  there  are  none  at  all.  In  the  trimming  industry  operatives  have  about  the 
amount  of  education  necessary  for  their  occMpution,  and  theii  children  generally  att-end 
achooL 

X.  Has  an^  society  hem  e8i<ibUshed  within  the  departtnent  for  thepurpoH  of  enahlinff  work- 
men to  become  oirners  of  real  estaie  f  What  is  the  status  of  thme  sovictifst — chartert'd  or 
independent  f  JFhat  share  have  entploffers  had  in  than  t  What  have  been  the  remits  f 
What  is  the  number  of  the  **  mutual  aid  societies  T^' 

There  is  no  institution  with  such  an  object  in  view;  but  manufacturers  cbetirfully 
make  advances  towai'd  the  purchase  of  a  loom  to  any  one  i>f  thtiir  workmen  whose 
work  has  won  their  approval.  In  this  way  wotktnpu  become  master- weavers.  Tho 
loan  is  refunded  by  retaining  one-eighth  of  the  wages.  Ten  per  cent,  of  tho  present 
master- weavers  began  in  this  way* 

The  **  mutual  aid  societies  "  are  very  numerous*  They  embrace  nearly  all  the  indns- 
triea  represented  in  the  council.  There  are  many  societies  of  this  kind,  with  a  large 
tiamber  of  participating  and  honorary  members.*  Especially  worthy  of  mention  la 
,  the  great  weaversVsociety  of  Lyons,  under  the  patronage  of  tho  chamber  of  comnierce. 
I  Its  members  number  5,000^  viz,  ^M^  men  and  'J,4[>tj  women.  The  former  pay  2  francs 
L  (40  cents)  a  month  \  the  latter  1.50,  (30  cents.)  In  case  of  sicknessi  the  society  provides 
I ft4  members  gratuitously  with  medicines,  the  attendance  of  its  physician,  and  a  anb- 
[flidy  of  2  francs  (40  cents)  and  1.5t>  francs  (30  cents)  per  day  for  men  and  women  respec- 
Itively.t  An  additional  charge  of  G  centimes  is  made  on  every  kilogramme  of  silk  (a 
■  ifle  over  ^  cent  a  pound)  weighed  at  the  *' public  silk-couilitioning  office,"  t  for  the 
pbeoefit  of  this  society.  The  amount  received  annually  from  this  source,  lOC»,0(io  franca, 
]  (1^,000,)  is  set  aside  for  the  purpose  of  dnplicating  the  deposits  of  the  members  of  the 
I  society  at  the  **  pension  Inink,"  ^ 

The  trimiutng-makers  have  a  '^ mutual  aid  society,"  to  which  nearly  all  the  employ- 
l6T8  belong  as  honorary  members. 

•Id  1857  there  wore  in  France  JjiBGO  of  tlic*e  soctetie*!,  with  a  '  parlicipadD;;  "  mi^mberAtiip  uf  4.'iO,(]eOw 
[n  tiBQ'  the  d  amber  of  Ibe  dcK^ietled  had  incrvaecd  to  4,4 10.  8umci  of  ihem  arc  undtir  goveniiuGiit  ^upur* 
firiftion. 

f  Some,  if  not  all,  of  theiie>  socictiea  defray  idjMithe  fanoral  eipen««9  of  tnemlMrn. 

I  Ah  Kllk  abflurbft  maiRinro  v«ry  readily,  ite  noigbt  varira  According  to  tlio  damput^Mof  theatmamiliors. 
"i  It'^alers  auil  buytTB  HE^aluiit  lusat^  misitig  from  varinUonn  in  tbo  woutiK-iritnd  Irum  fraiuuiikint 

1  pnbtic  otticee  for  a.<»€ertainlii^  Ih©  amount  of  moiBtun^  in  »dk  bavt*  hreu  openHl  in  x\l  cities 

^  Is  Lti|i*Hy  m^d  for  nmnnfnctnting  pnrposi.'a.    A  sample  of  oai'li  bal<?  la  carefully  ^"Hgbfld, 

ihcjJi  :  r  I'd  tun  heatt'd  luc'itallic  bo*i  and  weiicibfid  a^niu.    11  pec  c^^ut- is  oddoi  to  tbo  vreif^bt 

dry,  V  f-itd'TrHl  an  n^pn'^iieQtiiig  tbe  ttmoiit]!  of  moisture  abeorlM>d  by  «ilk  from  the  alJiuMiphero 

en  R\t  I  IV  of  the  yfar>    Silk  can  absorb  m^  mnt]^  a.i  '.Vi  por  cont, 

AH  taw  iiilka  paaa  tbroD^b  tbeee offlotrA.    l)u!  L  tint!  Killed  rortlflcates of  tpfttsari*  rurnUhM, 

not  onlj  of  tho  Amount  of  dampness,  bdtalivitx  I  i  aud  f<>r>^i^T]  BulsNtanoo^  in  niiv  aud  thrown 

allks,  and  of  thv  atvcsrage  «1e«»  tftreogtlij  ebiAtii  ibo  twist  and  genenU  uuturoof  adk  11bc*rs, 

aJl  oi"  lifi  of  coiinn.^qn*^noe«to  the  maiiuI^cLuiei-. 

§  A  !  I  tinctor  tho  tMmtrol  of  n  govomment  connnteaion,  bavin^  for  lt«  object  tbo  nsjiaruico  of 

annu!  -.aperauuuatf'd  raih^oad  companieii,  omoihoB  llnp«,  and'othi?r  coriicmlions,  eomctimes 

makea  dcpoaiU  iu  tbiH  bank  lor  iHiDHJoning  off  Ira  i£nir>U>y6«  wbnu  tb(^v  bocomv  too  old  to  tvorlc.  Th« 
Xkombor  of  policj-holders  in  lsS58  wwa  I0,3t*l,  of  wbom  3,632  wero  operatives. 
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XT.  Do  joint-itock  iocUiiea  tend  to  iupplant  private  manvfacturing'entdrprifmt 

By  no  meaDs.  Several  unfortaDate  attempts  have  been  made  by  workmen  in  that 
direction,  bat  they  oeem  to  have  abandoned  the  idea.  There  are  no  anoh  efibrCa  to  z»- 
port  on  the  part  of  manufacturers. 

XII.  Are  there  any  inaianoes  within  the  diatrict  of  large  7nani{faoturing'enterpria§9  h€im0  em 

ducted  hy  a  company  or  society  of  workmen  f 

There  are  none,  except  that  of  the  weavers'  society  and  that  formed  by  a  few  Jo■^ 
neymeu  dyers,  which  are  still  in  operation. 

$  II.— Minor  industries. 

I.  What  are  the  minor  industries  of  the  department  of  any  commercial  impartanoet 

In  the  silk  manufacture  the  minor  industries  are  pasteboard-box-makin^,  making 
packing-cases,  headle-makiug,  twisting  and  drawiug  iu,*  beaming,  warping,  reeding, 
patteru-card-stampiog,  the  manufacture  of  Jacquard  maohines,  shattleey  reodti  aw 
other  weavers'  implements,  and  the  construction  of  looms. 

There  are  also  minor  industries  connected  with  dyeing,  as  the  dyeing  and  cleMitinf 
of  piece-goods  soiled  in  process  of  manufacture,  (and  garments.)  A  very  modento  in- 
vestment sufiQces  for  a  small  business  which  is  sustained  by  local  wants.  The  ovmt 
does  the  work  himself,  and  in  busy  times  employs  one  or  more  assistants. 

The  laundry  business  should  also  be  mentioned,  which  is  moving  from  theei^  toths 
country.    It  is  becoming  quite  extensive,  and  even  sustains  some  large  oatablisonMDli. 

II.  Are  the  minor  industries  inclined  to  maintain  or  extend  themselves,  or  heeome  ubsorhei  if 
the  great  ones  f 

m.  ^f  they  are  becoming  aheorhedj  state  the  most  apparent  cause  of  iU 
•They  are  rather  inclined  to  maintain  themselves,  because  of  the  cheapness  and  sun- 

plicity  of  the  necessary  machinery  aud  implcMuents. 
There  is  no  danger  of  absorption,  either  at  present  or  in  the  future. 

lY.  Are  there  any  minor  manufactures  in  the  department  carried  on  by  a  company  or  oodftf 
of  workmen  t 
None. 

y.  Has  there  been  an  inore<ue  in  ike  rates  of  wages  in  these  induftriesf    JSaw  tkeprioesofiki 

necessaries  of  Itfe  increased  t 

The  same  answers  are  given  as  to  questions  V  and  YI,  under  the  kead  "Great  indus- 
tries." 

The  increase  in  wages  is,  on  an  average,  only  from  20  to  30  per  oent. 

LETTER  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  CONSUL  AT  LYONS. 

The  following  letter  from  the  consol  of  the  United  States  at  Ljoni 
gives  some  additional  facts  in  regard  to  the  cost  and  condition  of  labor 
in  that  seat  of  the  silk  industry : 

United  States  Con6ui«ate, 

Lyons,  Franoe,  November  7,  im. 

Dear  Sir:  •*.•••. 

Ou  the  whole  there  is  a  very  great  difference  in  the  nature  of  work  and  the  mode  of 
living  of  the  workmen  in  this  country  and  in  the  United  States,  and  in  my  opinioii  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  judge  of  the  relative  agreeableness  of  the  work  and  the  well- 
being  of  the  laborer  by  placing  the  kind  of  the  former  and  the  cost  of  the  various  arti- 
cles of  food,  clothing,  and  of  house-rent  iu  the  two  countries  into  a  oompatative  psn- 
tiou  with  the  earnings  in  wages. 

The  labor  market  of  the  Lyons  region  is  governed  and  absorbed  to  the  greatest  ex- 
tent by  the  manufacture  of  silks.  This  complicated  industry  divides  itself  mto  a  gnst 
number  of  separate  manipulations,  so  much  so  that— a  few  cases  excepted — the  main- 
facturers  cannot  keep  the  progress  of  their  work  under  their  direct  control.  Their  holi- 
ness consists  prinoipally^ili  distributing  the  materials  as  they  advance  to  the  diferait 
degrees  of  perfection,  among  the  various  sections  of  their  workmen.  These  take  tbs 
materials  to  their  homes,  aud  there  pertbrni  the  task  assigned  to  them.  In  this  way  it 
hapiieus  that  a  lot  of  silk,  after  being  spnu  and  dyed  to  be  made  into  a  piece  of  dnss- 
goods,  passes  eight  or  nine  times  through  the  manufacturer's  office  before  the  pieoe  ar- 
rives finally  on  his  shelves,  ready  for  sale. 

**  Twisting  and  drawing  io ;  i.  e  ,  atttwhing  tbe  ihrAHdo  of  a  new  warp,  one  by  one,  to  the  thnmuor 
ondsof  a  warp  which  haH  JuHt  boon  woven  out,  and  then  drawing  the  new  warp  oy  meant  of  the  thnm 
through  the  harness  aud  reed.  In  ooHe  the  harness  and  reed  aro  used  for  the  first  time,  the  threads  hsTS 
to  be  pMeed  through  both  by  luoaus  of  hooks. 
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I  mode  ot  procee<linpf  and  the  nature  of  the  work  admit  the  employmeut  of  all 

i  and  female  mtstub^ra  of  a  faiijily  above  the  age  of  twelve  yeare.    By  thus  jbcoamii- 

atiDg  the  wages,  a  family  earua  BittHoioDt  to  Dieet  all  it^  wuuts,  and,  be^itdea,  a  eur- 
plus  for  ttmee  of  aickueas  or  want  of  empluymeiit^  although  the  daily  wages  appear  to 
pe  v«ry  moderate. 

The  eai^uiDgs  of  an  adult  io  the  Tarioiis  kiiida  of  labor  connected  with  the  »ilk  indtis- 

ry  are  from  2  to  5  fraooe  (40  cents  to  $1)  a  day,    A  siogle  person  may  have  good  board 

or  ^1.75  to  |2  a  week ;  lodging  for  fJO  to  75  centa  a  week. 

A  family  of  two  adults  and  one  child  of  about  fonrteou  yeara  eartia  not  leas  than  $10 

[  A  we«k ;  thc^y  may  livecomparativoly  wt.^11  in  tiX|ieudtng  from  $:i  to  $4  in  the  t^ame  iimo^ 

'while  they  cmi  rent  an  apimrtcmffnU  containing  roniai«i  for  tht'ir  utvotjils,  (loouiii,  d:c.,) 

I  or  two  bedroonm,  and  kitchbu  for  from  $60  to  $dO  a  year,  or  al>out  %l.'2Z^  or  $1.50  a 

JiaelABMa  of  people  in  c|neBttou  live  prtndpally  on  sonp^  cooked  with  vegetablea^ 
neat^  bread,  and  ligiit  red  win^s  the  latter  article  i^  uaed  by  everybody  and  by  botU 
exra.  and  forms  an  ed«ential  portion  of  tht?  daily  iood. 

Coffee  18  comparatively  neglected,  and  replaced  by  a  thick  and  very  aobetantial 
[broth. 

Tea  is  used  only  incase  of  sickness.    Of  bread,  only  white  (wheaten)  bread,  and  of 
hmeat,  fresh  beef  and  unittoii^  have  the  preference ;  oeciUjiouaLty  smoked  ham  and  sau- 
agea  come  in  by  way  of  variation. 

All  Frenoli  meii,  as  well  as  women^  are  perfect  cooka^  and  nnd4Ttitand  how  to  prepare 
[^"with  the  above  main  ingrt:dienta  most  excellent  and  healthy  dishes.    The  light  red  wine 
taken  with  their  meals  costs  from  24  to  40  cents  a  gallon. 

The  silk  industry  employs  some  WIMWO,  perhaps  l*K»,OUO,  looms,  demanding  with  the 
anxtliary  manipulations  about  200^000  hands.     All  other  lal)or  is  necessarily  influenced 
by  such  an  army  an  regards  wages  and  conditions, 
I  After  these  few  remarks,  Te«peDtfiilly  made,  and  intended  for  the  caaier  appreeiation 

^^«f  the  sitnatjon  of  the  French  lolwrer  in  and  about  Lyons,  I  have  the  honor  to  retnra 
^V^tbe  incloeed  blanks^  tilted  up  as  far  as  the  case  admits. 
^1  I  am,  sir,  Jki'., 

■  P.  J,  0STERHAU8. 

^B     Hem.  Edwaub  Young, 

^■"'•■~'~"~'~~"~"  . 

The  following  extract  shows  the  nuniber  of  women  employed  in  van* 
Otis  brauche.s  of  uidiistry  in  Paris : 

In  Paris  alone  above  178,000  femalea  earn   ibt^lr  livf^UhmHl  in  lome  deparLuieut  of 
trade,  161,795  being  bona-fule  workwomen  ;  and  of  thcHe,  half  are  engaged  in  trades 
I  liaviDg  to  do  with  drt^BS,  the  grand  total  of  130^025  hei^ug  divided  aiuoug  tweuty^two 
oocupatioDs  in  the  accotupauyiug  proportiona.     8caniHtre«aes  nnmber  51 JG9 ;  bleaeh- 
l«r»,  20,8%;  shirt  and  Uiicu  uiakerB,  *20,579;  artilicial  flower  aud  feather  makers,  7.432  j 
I  inillit>era,6,45'^;  boot  and  t^hoc  make r9,  6/2^ ;  tailoreswes,  4,<il9  ;  hat  and  ua[i  makers, 
l3,l38j  glove,   brccchiw,    n-"*!  dreas-makers,  *ij47y ;  enibroiderer«,    (of  womeu'a  attire,) 
iS,353;  bnttoD-niaker»,H01  ;  t^ami  and  umbrella  makers,  529 ;  cond>,  brnnh,  aud  drcHaing- 
Icaae  makers,  525;  dytirs*,  4i'!<*l ;  embroiderers   in   silver  and   gold,  463;  perfumers,  39i; 
[straw-hat  makertt,  'iGl  ;  furrii^rH,  250 ;  atocktng-niakcrs,  i:k^ ;  barbern,  bair-direaaere,  and 
K'wig-makers,  1^6^  gaitcr-niak^ni,  110  ;  ealenderiiTH.  87^  wuod^u-Hhot}  makt^ra,  16.     Uuder 
If  he  somewhat  prettntioiia'division  of  *' SciBnee,  Itttora,  and   art,'*  we  tiud  enumerated 
[S,554   book-binders ;  77l>  employed  in   printiag,    eupraviug,    aod   lithography;    3riU 
I  in    paper  making;    l>lt    iu  the  manufacture    of    musical    inatrnmeut^ ;    01   in    mak- 
ing   varioua    necessitiea      for     the    writing-table;    25    in    type-fouuding;    7'J    en- 
gaged at  theaters    and   concerte ;    78  on   newspapers  and  reviews,   and  07   ©<Utor» 
of   books  aod  music,   (actreases,  aingera,    and   newspaper    editresaes    are    olaaaitied 
with    the    followers    of    liberal    professions,)      Atnoiig     7,7iS    miniMei^   to    luxury 
aod  amusement  are  2^){l  makers  of  toys  and  ]daying-card8 ;  *MM  producers  of  works  of 
art ;  5,bG6  workers  in  gildiugT  jewelry,  aud  allied  ealliugs;  and  1,443  womeu  employed 
ia  tobacco -man  ufactur  It?  B.     Of  l,58i)  workwoun'iicouneeted  with  theconimis«iariat,258 
pare  engaged  at  reataurant^^^  taverna,  aud  aueh  placoa  of  entLvrtuinment ;  aud  precisely 
f  the  aame  number  are  »et  down  aa  baken».    The  preparation  of  ice,  cbocolate^  and  cream 
oeoopiea  210,  and  78  are  employed  by  pa8try-C4>okfl»    Oue  only  iigui'es  among  the  niil- 
Jers/two  among  8ugar-r#fineraj  and  live  among  the  brewers.    Then  there  are  133  find* 
ing  work  a«  preserve-makers;  11  aa  potted-meat  mnkers;  jind  17  in  the  concoction  of 
pre8er\"ed    vegetables.     The  dairywouien  numlier  13,  the '^roastors  *' 6,  waler-carriera 
bj  and  tho  butcliHrs — yes,  the  Imtchers — 140;  while  18  strong-minded  dames  earn  their 
■  bread  in  the  alaugbtiAr-bnuses.    After  that  w©  are  not  giirpriaed  to  learn  Paris  boaatal) 
f  female  boat-buildors,  ami  245  '*  wheel wright«i  carriage' makers,  farriers,  and  aaddlers/* 
Military  equipmeuLsallbrd  employment  io  :iyi  females;  40  help  to  produce  lire-arma 
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and  ammnDition,  and  3  to  mako  swords  and  bayonets.  Eight  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  ninety-three  workwomen  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  textile  fisibrios,  and  2^59 
in  the  production  of  articles  of  furniture ;  782  of  these  being  catalogued  as  cabinet- 
makers, 1,123  as  upholsterers,  758  as  bedding-makers,  and  39  as  looking-glass  makera. 
Connected  with  building,  we  are  astonished  to  see  3  architects,  8  sawyers,  46  carpen- 
ters and  Joiners,  8  masons  and  slaters,  99  marble  and  stone  cutters,  7  chimney-makers 
and  sweeps,  and  1  plumber ;  then  come  75  paper-hangers,  89  painters,  glaziers,  ^as- 
terers,  and  decorators,  and  10  omanrental-decorators.  Ceraemiemanofaotoriea  am>rd 
employment  to  146  women,  chemical  works  to  376,  candle-iaotories  to  53 ;  12  are  en- 
gaged in  the  makiug  of  gas,  445  in  various  methods  of  manipnlatinff  leather,  299  in 
metal  and  hardware  work,  225  in  turning,  box-making,  and  other  trades  coming  under 
the  heading  of  wood,  and  37  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  cast  iron,  steel,  cop- 
per, and  other  metals.  With  the  exception  of  the  milliners,  who  are  boiuxled  by  their 
employers,  and  receive  an  annual  salary,  embroiderers  appear  to  be  the  best  paid,  since 
they  can  depend  upon  earning  from  14  to  17  shillings  a  week' all  the  year  roiuid ; 
while28hilliugsaday  represents  the  income  of  the  ordinary  good  workwomen  in  most 
other  trades. 

THE  WORKING  WOMEN  OP  PRANCE. 

A  series  of  articles  under  the  above  caption,  translated  from  the  Frendi 
of  M.  Jules  Simon,  which  recently  appeared  in  the  New  York  Evening 
Post,  are  of  such  interest  that  copious  extracts  are  here  presented : 

ARTIFICIAL  FLOWERS. 

The  best  Parisian  artificial  flowers  may  well  dispnte  the  palm  in  point  of  freshness 
of  appearance  with  those  which  bloom  in  gardens.  The  lovely  women  of  both  worlds 
bny  at  Paris  the  flowers  with  which  they  dress  their  hair.  Italy  formerly  stood  first 
in  the  manufacture  of  flowers,  silks,  and  laces ;  subsequently  Lyons  was  c^ebrated  for 
its  flowers.  At  present  Paris  stands  pre-eminent.  Nearly  five  thousand  women  are 
enga£[ed  in  this  branch  of  trade.  The  most  skillful  are  artists  who  study  natural  flow- 
ers with  real  enthusiasm,  and  imitate  them  with  greater  fidelity  than  the  best  painters. 
Their  receipts  sometimes  amount  to  three  fi^ncs  for  a  day's  work  of  eleven  hours.  A 
fleurisie  can  live  very  comfortably,  if  she  is  not  seized  with  a  desire  to  deck  her  own 
person  with  the  wreaths  she  makes  and  exhibit  them  at  the  Mabille. 

CUTTERS  OF  PRECIOUS  STONES. 

Every  one  undorstands  why  Paris  should  be  the  center  of  flower-making,  but  by 
what  strange  and  inexplicable  anomaly  has  the  cutting  of  precious  stones  been  estab- 
lished on  the  summit  of  one  ot  the  Jura  Mountains  f  Diamonds  are  cut  at  Amsterdam ; 
but  rubies,  sapphires,  aquamarines,  amethysts,  and  opals  are  all  cut  and  polished  in  the 
heart  of  the  mountains.  These  rude  children  of  the  Jura  remain  faithful  to  the*occa- 
pations  and  customs  of  their  fathers,  and  all  the  riches  which  pass  through  their  hands 
do  not  make  their  cottages  appear  colder  or  their  bread  harder.  They  have  lately 
made  some  advances  in  analogous  branches  of  trade.  The  women  make  false  stones 
with  a  skill  which  is  unequaled.  They  pierce  rubies  as  pivots  for  watches,  and  even 
begin  to  make  mosaics  with  stones  sent  irom  Florence.  Their  \^ork-tables  are  placed 
near  the  windows  of  their  cottages,  and  there  father,  mother,  and  children  work  all 
day,  when  household  cares,  preparation  for  meals,  cutting  wood  in  the  mountains,  or 
the  sowing  of  some  poor  piece  of  ground  does  not  call  them  away.  The  women  who 
cut  rubies  oft^n  earn  tolerably  good  wages,  yet,  notwithstanding  this,  wages  of  oia.^ 
franc  fifty  centimes  (30  ceuta)  are  the  exception.  The  average  is  seventy-five  oeutime2S>  , 
(15  cents.) 

STRAW-HAT  BRAIDERS. 


Quite  an  important  branch  of  trade,  and  one  which  has  to  do  with  the  feminine 
let,  is  the  manufacture  of  straw  hats.    Nancy  is  one  of  the  great  centers  of  this  iudu 
try,  and,  if  the  merchants  are  to  be  believed,  they  export  hats  even  to  America.    Ma 
of  the  men^B  so-called  straw  hats  are  really  made  of  the  bark  of  the  cata»nier,  or  Boc^^^ 
bon  palm.    The  Nancy  manufacturer  buys  the  bark,  has  it  dressed  and  torn  Jnto  lo^g^g 
strips  with  a  sort  of  metal  comb,  and  then  sends  it  to  be  braided  and  made  up.    T^Mb^ 
maker  is  paid  fifcv  centimes  (10  cents)  for  a  hat.    It  is  necessary  to  work  all  day,  a'^kJo 
to  bo  far  more  skillful  than  the  generality  of  workwomen,  in  order  to  finish  two.   ?•'  ^^' 
ama  hats,  and  those  made  of  finuly-sewn  plaits,  are  made  in  France,  the  first  from  t  B^^ 
leaves  of  the  ypyppa,  whiph  come  from  Panama,  and  the  second  with  plaits  bought  ^^ 
Florence,  and  charged  with  an  exorbitant  duty.   It  is  this  duty,  and,  in  a  few  instaoc^^ 
the  tine  quality  of  the  raw  material,  which  explains  the  enormous  cost  of  some  hats.    -A 
Panama  hat  which  cost  two  thousand  francs  was  on  exhibition  some  years  ago  at  ^ 
Paris  store.    The  Nancy  manufacturer  had  sold  it  for  sixty  franc's,  and  he  had  probab// 
paid  three  francs  to  the  woman  who  braided  it. 
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TOT-af4KKEB* 

Toy-making  givoa  employment,  to  a  lar^  ntimbcr  of  poor  wompn.    There  uro  som© 

twonien  whose  work  cooskta  ia  pastin^j  colon^d  paper  on  niyrindi*  of  tiny  toya.    A  very 

ifew  of  tlie  beat  workers  earn  oxceOent  wages;  the  others  vegetate  during  the  good 

iBODf  and  are  enbjected  t-o  long  periods  of  forced  idleness.    In  November  and  Docem- 

r  there  are  not  enongh  women  to  dress  the  dolls  and  ornament  the  bonbons.    Those 

f-W'ho  work  have  te  sit  np  all  night  and  strain  every  nerve.    To  tliiB  uctivity  ancceed, 

f  without  the  slightest  transitioUj  long  months  of  forced  idleness. 

GLAflB-CUTTINa, 

Glass-ctittiiig  c-omprises  four  diiTerent  operations:  em  nothing  down »  which  i«t  done 
on  an  iron  wliei^l,  with  pnre,  fine,  damp  satid ;  the  ilrst  polish  done  on  ii  iino  wheel, 
[the  second  ptdish  done  on  a  wooden  wheel,  with  powdered  pnmice-stone^  dampened^ 
Fsnd  the  final  polish  done  on  a  cork  wheel,  with  dry  powdered  tin.  If  glass  is  to  bo 
I<K)gr!ived«  reconrse  is  bad  either  to  a  diamond  point,  or  to  a  process  which  is  quite 
F  complicated,  and  consists  in  covering  all  the  surface  with  a  slight  varnish  of  wax  and 
'  tnrpentine,  drawing  the  design  on  the  wax  and  pouring  fluor-hydric  acid  on  the  parta 
t  laid  bare  by  the  bo ri a.  The  business  of  cutting  is  gonorally  intrusted  to  women  in 
fthe  factories.  They  do  it  marvellously  well,  as  it  requires  only  patience  and  skill, 
klJufortanately,it  is  a  very  iinheaJtby  trade,  aa  the  necessity  of  bending  over  the  wheel 
[and  having  their  bands  in  water  til  day,  exposes  them  to  dangerous  pulmonary  aflec- 
I  tioos. 

Women  are  employed,  in  considerable  iinmber,  at  the  cigar  trade,  at  which  they 
ke  Tery  fair  wagei 

OTHER  TRADES. 

Women  are  to  be  found  also  in  stone-^utterd'  shops*    Tliere  arc  somo  among  ffilders,. 
bronze-mounters,  bronze- varuishers,  pewterers,  eugraverSi  manufacturers  of  poJished- 

I metal  plates,  jewelers,  gold-beaters,  ic.  Mo^t  of  the  women  ompluyed  in  these  trades 
are  bojuishers,  potiahers,  and  borers*  It  is  not  at  all  fatiguing  work^  and  pays  wolh 
A  skilled  workwoman  can  cam  four  franca  a  day  and  more.  Her  wages  dept^ud  on  the 
Tapidity  With  which  hhe  works.  Many  of  the  women  do  not  earn  more  than  one  franc  j 
they  then  become  diacouraged  and  seek  some  other  trade.  The  borers  pnt  the  l^ntsh* 
ing  touches  on  carvings  of  copper,  bronze,  and  even  more  precious  metals.  Fewer 
on 


[lOrnatnents  of  bronze  and  copper  are  now  made  than  in  the  eady  part  of  this  century, 

ek* 


[  and  for  three  mouths  of  every  year  the  borers  work  only  two  days  in  the  week 
I  Women  are  very  auceessful  in  boring.  The  work,  which  requires  assiduity,  precieioii, 
&Dd  a  light,  skillful  hand,  seems  to  be  made  expresfsLy  for  them.  The  few  women  who 
bave  devoted  themselves  to  wood  engraving  easily  earn  five  francs  a  day,  Ju  1860,  a 
oonrse  of  instniction  in  this  art  was  opened  at  the  School  of  Design,  and  the  experi- 
ment wrought  excellent  results. 

The  want  of  a  good  educalion  or  apprentioeship  rednees  a  great  number  of  women 
V'ftnd  young  girls  to  trades  which  scarcely  sutlieo  to  support  them,  such  as  basket-mak- 
^ringf  esparto  work,  «traw-miit,  broom,  and  feather-duster  mitkiu|r,  and  atufbog  chaira. 
^■Tbe  poor  women  who  muko  wreaths*  of  immortelles  aud  shavings  of  ox-horns  earu 
^■"barely  enough  to  buy  breiid  with,  Iti  general,  talent  only  is  well  paid.  Persons  who 
^^^ftre  eudowett  neither  with  talent  nor  physical  atrength|  can  find  proiitahle  employment 
^uio where  but  in  factories. 

^m^  Women  find  employment  also  in  atailonera'aad  booksellers^  shops  as  folders,  y;<at1ierers, 

nnd  stitchers.    Their  wa^es  vary  as  they  do  everywhere  from  one  francj  ^2U  ceuU)  to 

two  francs  fifty  centimes  (45  cents)  a  day,  but  rarely  fall  below  two  francsi(40  cents.) 

^_Tbey  are  beginning  in  printing  establishments  to  employ  women  to  set  type.    They 

^^kompose  very  well,  nothinj^  but  exactness  and  persoveraoco  l»eiug  generally  necessary* 

^^fit  is  always  bard  labor,  as  it  obliges  them  to  st>and  up  all  the  time,  and  is  very  fatiguing 

to  the  eyes.    It  often  requires,  also,  a  good  elementary  education,  which  is  not  within 

the  reach  of  all  young  girls. 

The  last-named  trades  are  carried  on  in  enormous  worksbops.  This  is  the  case,  too^ 
with  ulass-cutting.  EvLny  oue  in  aw:ircof  the  clilTereoce  between  cut  and  pressed  glass. 
lu  order  to  give  the  glass  those  clean  ed;^e?«  which  so  enhance  its  value  it  is  neceesary 
to  subject  it  to  the  action  of  several  grimLHtonoSi  for  glass  is  a  dry,  brittle  sabstance, 
wbich  cannot  be  cut  like  wood,  stone,  or  metiils. 

The  women  employed  in  the  factories  where  woolen  fabrics  are  made, have  also  a  hard 
lot,  Thei'e  are  always  cleaners,  packers,  and  rattachenreJij  as  wool  necessitates  divers 
operations  of  division,  uroaaiog,  and  again  re raoviug  the  grease.  Nevertheless  it  pro- 
duces less  dust  than  cotton,  and  has  uot  the  same  disa(lvauta;i^e  of  poisouing  tbe  air 
and  adhering  to  the  hair  and  clothes  of  the  opnrativea.  The  odor  of  the  oil  which  is 
applied  to  t lie  wool  for  the  purpose  lubricating  it,  and  facilitating  the  operations  of 
carding  and  combing,  is  only  disagreeable  to  visitors;  the  womeu  employed  do  not 
notice  it.  In  general  woobspinniug  is  less  troublesome  and  dangerous  than  cotton* 
Bpl  uing. '  Several  wool-spinning  factories  are  remarkable  lor  tbeir  ucutuess  and  eb 
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gaDoe.  Preparations  of  hemp,  flax,  and  above  all  of  tow,  emit,  on  the  contrary,  quan- 
tities of.  very  unwholesome  dust.  It  is  impossible  to  card  and  spin  them,  except  in 
very  hot  rooms,  and  with  the  aid  of  abandance  of  water.  Few  sights  are  more  un- 
pleasant than  a  badly  kept  flax-spinning  establishment.  The  water  floods  the  briek 
floors,  and  the  smell  of  the  flax  in  the  heated  atmosphere  produces  sometimes  an  intol- 
«raUe  stench.  The  greater  part  of  the  workwomen  are  obliged  to  lay  aside  most  of 
their  clothes,  are  crowded  together  in  this  pestilent  atmosphere^  and  stand  all  day  long 
perspiring,  and  with  naked  feet,  the  water  often  reaching  their  ankles.  When,  after 
twelve  hours'  hard  work,  they  leave  the  factory  for  their  homes,  the  wraps  with  whieh 
they  cover  themselves  barely  attbrd  an  adequate  protection  against  the  cold  and  damp. 

THE  WAGES. 

The  health  of  a  woman  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  question  of  her  receipts;  the 
will,  perhaps,  still  more,  since  energy  and  resolution  can  triumph  over  a  weak  body  mud 
exhausted  powers.  The  most  favorable  estimates  do  not  flx  the  mean  of  the  female 
weaver's  daily  receipts  at  more  than  one  franc  fifty  centimes. 

Let  us,  in  order  to  make  the  best  of  it,  state  the  average  of  her  saUiv  to  be  1.75  firaoes, 
<35  joents,)  which  wonld  be  525  francs  a  year  for  *3lS)  days  of  hard  work.  With  1.75 
£raQos  a  aay  it  is  possible  indeed  to  live,  but  to  live  very  poorly.  If  72  imxeA  (20 
centimes  a  day)  are  not  deducted  from  the  year's  income  for  a  lodging,  the  lodoing  moat 
be  a  mere  shed.  If  more  than  150  francs  are  not  deducted  for  washing,  anoes,  and 
olothes,  the  Lyons  workwomen  will  scarcely  be  able  to  get  more  than  what  la  abeo- 
Intely  necessary.  There  remain  then  something  like  80  centimes  a  day  for  food  and 
other  expenses.  Most  of  these  women  take  their  meals  at  the  master  weaver's.  This 
arrangement,  though  not  always  practicable,  is  much  the  best.  Although  women  are 
naturally  sober,  and  generally  less  in  need  of  strong  food  than  men,  we  should  remem- 
ber that  these  women  work  at  a  fatiguing  trade,  which  requires  a  certain  dome  of 
«trength,  if  only  to  accomplish  a  go^  day's  work.  To  be  miserably  lodged,  clothed, 
and  red,  and  with  all  this  to  be  obliged  to  work,  at  the  very  least,  twelve  noma  a  day, 
is  the  fate  of  a  female  weaver,  as  favorably  situated  as  possible. 

WEAVBR6  AND  LACB-MAKftRS. 

We  should  form  a  very  mistaken  idea  of  the  trade  of  Bpinning«and  weaving  did  we 
•appose  that  it  had  completely  done  away  with  manual  labor.  The  old-fashioned  loom 
is  still  encountered  everywhere,  in  cellars  and  cottages.  After  visiting  one  of  those 
vast  factories  where  five  hundred  looms  are  working  together  with  a  deafening  clatter, 
it  produces  a  singular  effect  to  cross  the  street,  descend  a  few  steps,  and  suddenly  find 
•oneself  in  the  workshop  of  a  weaver  of  the  old  school.  The  cellar  is  lighted,  as  ail  oel- 
lars  are,  by  a  trap-door.  The  atmosphere  is  damp  enough  to  prevent  the  thread  fh>m 
breaking,  ^ut  not  so  damp  as  to  injure  it.  Sometimes,  often  indeed,  the  loom  oom- 
pletely  hlls  the  cellar,  and  the  weaver  is  obliged  to  creep  under  the  frame,  and  sqoeeie 
himself  between  the  levers,  in  order  to  tie  the  broken  threads.  The  large,  heavy, 
roufifh-bewn  posts,  the  warp  moving  with  a  creaking  noise,  the  cords  grating  in  the 
pulleys— the  primitive  simplicity  of  alj  these  accessories  contrasts  strangely  with  the 
•elegant  little  machine  which  is  driven  by  steam  with  such  rapidity.  The  old-fashioned 
weavers  nsuallv  work  alone.  Sometimes  they  have  two  looms  in  one  room,  rarely 
more.  When  they  spend  their  days  thus,  seated  on  their  stools,  their  feet  On  the  le- 
vers, and  their  hands  on  the  battants,  they  mij^ht  easily  imagine  that  there  have  been 
lio  revolutions  either  in  society  or  in  trade,  and  that  the  steam-engine  is  still  an  invention 
of  the  future. 

Cotton  is  woven  by  machinery  in  Alsace,  Normandy,  and  the  north  of  France.  Hand- 
looms  are  there  the  exception,  and  their  number  is  daily  diminishing.  Some  old  houses 
have  retained  them  becanse  they  involve  no  expense,  and  pattern^  can  be  varied  on 
them  with  more  facility  than  on  power-looms.  Here  and  there,  to  be  sure,  may  be  seen 
«  hand-loom  ;  bnt  it  is  a  family  heritage,  and  the  children  continue  their  father's  trade 
with  their  father's  implements.  The  knitting-loom,  such  a  source  of  revenue  to  oonn-. 
try- women,  does  not  suffice  for  the  support  of  a  Parisian  workwoman. 

Ibis  is  the  case  also  with  regard  to  another  branch  of  industry,  lace-making,  the 
products  of  which  are  priceless,  and  the  labor  miserably  paid.  At  Paris,  where  living 
IS  expensive,  lace  has  rarely  or  never  been  made,  for  the  gold  and  silver  Ittoe  mannfao- 
tured  in  Paris  ranks  properly  among  patsementerie.  For  the  same  reason,  very  little  of 
the  so-called  Valenciennes  lace  is  made  at  Valenciennes.  It  it  difficult  work,  requires 
a  long  apprenticeship,  absorbs  all  of  the  maker's  time,  and  is  so  miserably  paid  for  that 
the  working  population  of  the  north  find  more  lucrative  employment.  As  it  takes  several 
months,  and  sometimes  even  a  year,  to  make  a  coupon  three  yards  in  length,  and  as  it 
is  impossible  for  the  lace-maker  to  wait  so  long  a  time  for  her  wag^s,  it  is  the  cus- 
tom to  pay  by  bandeSy  there  being  three  handea  in  a  yard,  and  twelve  in  a  coupon. 
The  resnlt  of  this  is  that  the  employer  incurs  both  risk  and  expense,  as  he  is  obliged 
to  furnish  the  thread  and  pay  almost  the  whole  amount  due  the  maker  a  long  time 
before  he  receives  the  work.  At  the  present  time  there  are  but  three  lace-makers  at 
Valenciennes,  earning  from  one  franc  thirty  centimes  to  one  franc  fifty  centime.*!  for 
''twelve  hours'  woik.    What  is  known  as  Valenciennes  lace  is  made  extensively  at 
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Tpr6a»  Courtray,  Glioat,  Bruges,  and  in  almoet  all  parts  of  Flamlora.  The  price  of  a 
laoe-ioaker's  cusbioa  varies  from  i'i(;lit  to  ten  franco,  the  patterns  from  se?tiDty<five 
eeniiiiiea  to  one  franc.  Btiside  this  tbe  womau  Ia  obliged  to  provide  her  pius  aud  Bpitt- 
dlee,  and  rarely  are  leas  than  foar  liaudred  BpiDdLes  aud  tlfteeu  hundred  piua  used  iu 
inakiog  a  coupon  of  Valeacleoiies  lace. 

PoiQt  d'AleDgoD  is  made  iu  a  very  different  mauuer  from  Talonclcmiiet.  In  the  latter 
Dstance  the  sumo  person  makes  the  nH  aud  the  liuwors ;  but  tbe  wometi  who  nmka 
Point  d'Alen^^on  are  divided  into  several  classes — the  traceuseM^  the  r49dimiu»t  who  tn.ako 
the  lace  or  not,  the  h(mrreu»e»t  who  do  the  bi^avy  embroidery,  the  modmmeB,  who  do  the 
open  work,  and  the  brodew^es,  who  make  tlie  border  destines!  to  aurronnd  and  support 
toe  pattern.  An  apprenticeBhip  of  three  months  is  sndicTent,  and  if  they  do  not  injure 
their  bands  by  doln^  heavy  work,  they  can  atteud  to  all  their  honsehold  duties.  They 
can  begin  a  piece  of  lace,  leave  \i  aod  take  it  up  a^ain,  as  they  could  knitting  or  em> 
broidery.    They  earn  on  an  average  oue  franc  a  day. 

NEKDI*K'WOMEN. 

It  appears  that  twenty  years  ago,  oot  of  112^000  workwomen  mentioned  hy  the  commis- 
sioners of  examination,  at  least  6tl,000  snpport€>d  themaelvea  hy  various  kiuds  of  nee- 
dle-work. This  estimate  includes  only  those  regularly  hired.  There  ar©  a  large  num- 
ber of  others  who  work  alone. 

The  highest  wages  paid  before  the  war  were  five  francs  daily  for  milliners  and  em- 
broidef^rSr  four  f&nca  fifty  centimea  for  the  seamMtresacs  employed  by  tailoi^,  four 
francs  fbr  regular  seara stresses,  torsefc-Tnakers,  and  the  women  who  work  for  the  ^im^*- 
riet.  The  repriseure^  and  the  seam  stresses  who  work  for  fihoeroakers  aud  npbolsterera 
Mm  three  fritncs  fifty  centimes.  On  the  other  hand,  wages  sometimes  fell  as  low  aa 
leyenty-five  centimes  for  workers  on  tapestry,  kid  gloves,  aud  old  clothes;  fifty  cent- 
imes for  dress- makt^rs,  vest-makers,  corset-nuikorH,  cap-maker»,  aud  ombroiderera; 
,y  oentimes  for  the  women  employed  bj"  fiboemukers  und  tbotk>  who  stitcbtHl  cloth 
[ores,  and  fifteen  centimes  fur  thoEw  employed  in  the  /fwj/tt  i>5. 

The  general  average  of  t*alaric3  earned  by  Parisian  workwomen  in  1>^17  was  about  one 
franc  slxty'three  centimes,  Nirt^  hundrtMl  and  ilfty  women  earned  less  than  «ixty 
oentlmes;  one  hnndred  thousand  and  fifty  from  sixty  centimes  to  three  franca  ;  and  air 
liundred  and  twenty-six  more  than  three  francs,  beamatresses  who  worke^l  at  home 
earned  on  an  average  one  franc  forty-two  centituest  ^^*^  those  in  the  ghops  about  two 
een times.    These  rates  have  doubled  nince  that  time, 

A  good  Parisian  work-woman  ia,  in  a  certain  sense,  an  artist.   It  In  natural  that  sho 
ahcmid  be  much  sought  after  aud  well  paid.    As  wages  have  gradually  riBeu,  only 
omen  endowed  with  an  exceptional  degree  of  taleut  have  profited  by  the  change, 
bile  the  increasing  competition^  the  new  commercial  organization,  and  the  dissemina- 
tion of  the  sewing-macbine  have  combined  to  lower  tho  valae  of  mere  mannal  labor, 
ITailors  who  make  to  order  pay  a  woman  from  four  to  six  francs  for  making  a  vest, 
iBhe  is  obliged  to  furnish  her  own  sewiug-ailk,  i&c*,  the  expense  amounting  to  about 
fifty  centimes,  and,  if  a  good  worker,  «be  can  make  a  vest  a  aay.    The  mercbantrt,  bow- 
•Wr,  who  furniah  ready-made  clothing  to  the  Parisian  shops  pay  a  woman  only  one 
6aiio  fifty  centimes  to  two  francs  fifty  oeutime«  for  the  same  labor.    There,  theu,  may 
two  women,  both  following  the  same  trade,  oue  of  whom  will  earn  live  francs  fifty 
■"~es  a  day,  and  the  other  only  one  franc  twenty-live  centimes.    The  exporting 
ants  nay  their  women  from   seventy-five  centimes  to  one  franc  twenty-five 
es  J  the"  thread  aud  other  materials  which  mnst  be  supplied  will  cost,  say,  twenty 
es.    If  they  can  make  three  plain  vesta  in  two  days,  they  will  have  a  profit  of 

eighty-five  centimea  a  day, 

LaflieS'  cloaks  aud  mantillas  are  always  given  by  largo  houses  to  women  who  super- 
intend the  work  done  by  their  hired  bands,  and  who  thcmHelves  do  everything  requir- 
'mg  taste  and  discrimination.  The  workwomen  do  nothing  but  sew*  They  ejim  two 
^ancs  or  two  francs  fifty  centimes  for  tw^elve  hourH*  work,  out  of  which  one  hour  is 
allotted  for  rest  aud  meafs. 

Wholesale  ready-made  clothing  establishments  manage  things  very  differently*  The 
house  will  order,  for  example,  three  dozen  paletots  at  one  shop.  These  paletots  cost 
two  francs  apiece,  of  which  the  mistre^ss  of  the  shop  d«>dncts  fifty  centimes.  The 
woman  who  sews  speeds  fifteen  centimes  on  her  thread,  and  hor  profits  amount  to  only 
ime  &anc  thirty-five  centimes.  By  working  from  7  in  tho  morning  till  8  iu  the  evening, 
id  scarcely  taking  time  for  her  meals,  a  skillful  workwoman  can  make  three  paletots 
in  two  days.  To  accomplish  this  she  must  sew  steadily  for  thirteen  hours  without  one 
instant's  pause  or  rest.  To  this  gloomy  picture  we  must  add  cold  feet  iu  winter,  and 
six  hours^  work  by  dim  candie-ligJit.  It  is  under  such  circumstauees  that  a  seamstreaa 
who  is  more  than  ordinarily  clever  can  earn  two  francs. 

Linen  drapery,  or  lingerie,  comprises  a  great  variety  of  articles^  from  sheets  and  the 
apiTons  worn  by  caM«  de  chamhre  to  ladies'  morning-caps  finished  in  the  most  dainty 
style.  A  clever  workwomau,  who  is  able  to  cut  aud  fioisb  a  fine  cap,  can  earn  from 
five  to  six  francs  a  day.  Generally,  these  are  women  who  have  small  shops,  aud  mako 
this  their  peculiar  branch  of  trade. 
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Among  the  regular  workwomen,  a  few  of  the  best  earn  three  francs,  and  almost  all 
«am  two  francs,  or  two  francs  fifty  centimes,  for  thirteen  hoars'  work.  The  eaalest 
work  falls  below  this  estimate ;  for  example,  eighty  centimes  are  paid  for  one  doaen 
fichu  bodies,  and  a  very  good  seamstress  can  make  two  dozen  in  thirteen  hoan. 
Sheets,  towels,  and  napkins  rarely  bring  the  needlewoman  more  than  one  franc  a  day, 
or  seventy-five  centimes  when  she  works  for  large  establishments.  They  are  the  le- 
sonrce  of  most  women  when  work  is  slack. 

Upholstereiy  employ  a  great  many  seamstresses.  The  commissioners  counted  two 
thonsand,  and,  with  the  increase  of  population  and  the  ranid  increase  of  InxariooB 
habits,  undoubtedly  a  much  larger  number  are  now  engagea  in  this  trade.  They  in- 
variably receive  one  franc  seventy-five  centimes  a  day,  unless  they  are  douhleu$e$f  hi 
which  case  they  receive  two  francs,  as  thoy  are  obliged  to  stand  up  all  the  time.  Their 
day's  work  lasts  in  winter  from  8  in  the  morning  till  half  past  6  in  the  evening,  with 
an*^hour's  intermission ;  and  in  summer  from  7  in  the  morning  till  half-past  6  in  the 
evening.  Extra  work  is  paid  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  centimes  until  midnight,  and  * 
fifty  centimes  from  midnight  until  6  in  the  morning. 

GLOVE-MAKEltS. 

Not  loss  than  12,000  women  are  employed  in  the  glove-trade  in  the  department  of 
the  Loire  alone.  In  the  Grenoble  factory  there  are  1,200  who  cut  the  gloves,  making 
on  an  average  four  hundred  and  fifty  dozen  a  year.  A  single  house  at  Chaomont 
(Haute  Marno)  employs  2,051  stitchers. 

There  are  three  separate  kinds  of  work  in  glove-making — cutting,  stitching,  and  fin- 
ishing. Men  usually  do  the  cutting ;  but  lately  they  have  employed  at  the  Qrenoble 
manufactories  four  or  five  hundred  women,  who  place  the  leather  npon  the  iron  hand, 
cut  it  with  the  aid  of  a  haJancier,  and  prepare  it  for  sewing.  It  is  not  very  hard  work, 
and  the  women  receive  twenty  centimes  a  day.  They  can  earn  from  forty-five  to 
seventy  francs  a  month.  This  depends,  of  course,  npon  their  skill,  and  the  time  they 
have  to  give  to  the  work.  The  stitchers  are  paid  for  pne  dozen  single-buttoned  ladier 
gloves  four  francs  fifty  centimes,  and  for  two-buttoned  gloves  four  francs  seventy-five 
centimes.  The  mistress  deducts  fifty  centimes,  and  the  workwoman  is  obliged  to  for- 
nidh  the  silk,  at  a  cost  of  about  forty  centimes ;  three  francs  thirty  centimes  remain 
for  one  dozen  pairs,  or  thirty  centimes  a  pair.  A  good  worker  can  make  at  moat  four 
pairs  a  day,  but  the  majority  of  women  do  not  m^e  more  than  two  and  a  half. 

Glove-stitching  requires  the  most  exquisite  neatness.  The  stained  gloves  are  not 
only  left  on  the  workwoman's  hands,  but  she  is  obliged  to  pay  for  the  material.  Four 
pairs  a  day  would  amount  to  one  franc  twenty  centimes.  In  the  Haute  Vienne,  where 
gloves  are  made  of  lambskin,  in  I'Aveyron,  in  the  Haute  Mame,  and  even  in  I'Isere, 
the  price  of  a  dozen  often  falls  as  low  as  three  francs.  The  workwoman's  receipts  are 
then  reduced  almost  to  nothing. 

The  following  extract  from  the  Paris  correspondeuce  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  supposed  to  be  from  the  pen  of  the  editor,  Mr.  Medill,  affords 
additional  information  of  an  interesting  character  in  regard  to  the  em- 
ployment of  women  in  Franco  : 

Women  seem  almost  to  monopolize  every  avocation  in  the  cities  for  which  they 
possess  the  requisite  physical  strength.  They  constitute  the  great  bulk  of  the  visible 
shop-keeping  class.  Male  clerks  are  scarce  in  France ;  the  women  having  taken  their 
places.  The  hotels  and  boarding-houses  are  managed  by  females.  Ail  the  lishter  me- 
chanical trades  are  largely  tilled  with  women,  who  manufacture  most  of  tne  cloth- 
ing, head-gear,  slippers,  dolls,  toys,  and  a  thousand  articles  of  commerce,  with  which 
the  French  supply  the  markets  of  the  world.  In  the  country,  aU  French  women  work 
ont  of  doors,  on  the  farms,  side  by  side  with  their  male  relatives.  It  would  be  a  safe 
estimate  to  state  that  half  the  productive  industry  of  France  is  the  result  of  female 
labor. 

But  that  in  which  the  French  more  particularly  excel  is  economy.  Thoy  live  npon 
just  about  one-half  what  the  Americans  do.  The  wife  in  every  French  family  knows 
to  a  nicety  what  quantity  of  each  kind  of  food  is  the  least  that  wiU  suffice  to  make  a 
comfortable  meal,  and  not  a  particle  more  than  that  is  ever  cooked  or  served.  Servanta 
are  never  permitted  to  waste  or  steal  food.  The  lady  of  the  house  looks  after  her  mar- 
keting, her  kitchen,  and  her  pantry,  with  sharp  eyes  and  unflagging  care. 

In  the  matter  of  clothing,  also,  the  same  economy  prevails,  imd  yet  they  all  seem  to 
be  neatly,  cleanly,  and  comfortably  dressed.  There  is  no  vast  element  of  indigent,  rag- 
ged, miserable  paupers,  living  on  public  charity.  Every  one  appears  to  be  seu-anp* 
porting. 
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iM,  Jules  SimoD,  from  whose  interesting  account  of  labor  in  France 
copious  extracts  have  been  presented  on  the  preceding  pages,  has  also 
investigated  tlie  condition  of  the  workingchisses.    lu  regard  to  their 
wretched  abodes,  the  collection  of  renta,  and  the  hours  of  labor^  he 
aays : 
It  18  not  an  uncoronion  tbing  to  find  workmen  wLo  have  inlmbited  tbe  aame  room 
for  a  nuniber  of  years,  not  becaast*  tbey  are  comfortable^  but  einiply  because  tbey  are 
tbtTft;  and  bavo  mi  idvn  of  looking  elsewhere  for  a  home.    Tbe  most  striking  examples 
of  tins  iti difference  is  in  th<i  case  of  two  old  people  who  lived  &omo  years  ago  in  a 
email  hooso  in  tbe  Rno  dn  Miline,  in  tbe  parish  of  St.  Germain,    ^^lieu  intervlawod 
tho  husband  was  eij^hty-thrro  and  tbe  wile  eighty-two  years  old.      They  bad  been 
married  sixty-three  years,  and  bad  lived  in  this  lodfjjing  fiftyseven  years,  almost  suffo- 
cated with  Bmuke  when  tbey  made  a  fire?,  chilled  by  the  wiud  which  whistled  tbrongb 
the  badly-joined  panels  of  tbe  door,  aatl  overllowed  by  tbo  water  of  tbe  drain.    This 
Qnartter  de  la  Veiliiero  is  a  gloomy  abode.    It  seems  to  ho  asleep,  and  is  a  sickening 
aigbt,  for  it  is  old  without  being  venerable.    Amoog  other  proofs  of  abject  misery 
Sbere  is  a  gronnd-floor  lodging  there,  coinpriaiof;  two  small  moms,  badly  paved  with 
^ifmaU  stones,  and  the  inner  room^  having  no  windows,  is  in  constant  darknesai.    It  also 
[Joins  a  bone  depository^  hclonging  to  the  neighboring  bonse,  and  which  diffuses  so 
^horrible  an  odor  that  it  is  impossible  to  bear  it  for  more  than  a  few  moments*    Tbo 
'man  who,  with  bis  wife,  inhabits  this  wretched  dwelling,  is  employed  in  a  neighboring 
*  ,ctory;  they  have  a  daughter  twenty  years  old,  and  five  other  children  of  tender 
ears.    Amiens  is,  notwithstanding  all  this,  a  fair,  smiliug  city^  with  snperb  bonle- 
ards,  long  and  well-bnilt  streets,  a  m.igniticent  promenade,  and  one  of  the  finest  ca- 
hedrals  in  the  world.    It  only  remains  for  the  inhabitants  to  helievo  that  misery  does 
not  exist  at  a!l,  that  the  workmen  have  food  and  fuel,  and  that  no  old  man  is  in  want 
of  a  bed  on  which  to  repose  his  wearied  limbs.    Tbe  contrast  iw,  perhaps,  more  striking  at 
Eheims,  becanse  trade  is  more  animated  there.   Tbat  marvelous  cat  lied  rul,  those  galleries 
in  tbo  open  air  which  call  to  mind  the  covered  bridges  at  Lnrern<\  the  Rbeiniw  Mouat- 
aiD,  which  lilts  its  imiling  vino-wreathed  summits  ogniust  the  horizon,  tbe  well-aired, 
ell-fnrnisbed  shops  from  which  issue  constantly  mountains  of  spun  wool,  heaps  of 
annolj  avalanches  of  eottun  aud  woolen  eloths,  ecareely  permit  us  to  suspect  the  ex- 
itcnce  of  tbo  misery  which  is  concealed  not  two  steps  olT. 

THE  HOME9  OF  FAMINE  AXB  HUIN, 

Yet  there  stands  a  row  of  houses  built  at  the  foot  of  the  ancient  rampart*,  the  floors  of 

rhicb  aro  washed  away  by  ilootls  of  rain  in  tbe  winter  ;  there  are  lodginga,  tm>,  in  tbo 

"onr  Jenetus,  the  Cour  St.  Joseph,  tbe  Place  St.  Miaise,  the  Cemetery  of  la  Madeleiue, 

nd  tbo  Rue  du  Bar  bat  re^  more  desolate  and  abandoned  than  dungeons  i  long  lines  of 

oms  where  the  water  drips  through  the  dilapidated  roofs,  where  space,  air,  and  light 

wanting,  yet  where  people  live,  buried  in  cellars,  perched  in  garrets,  crowded, 

Bsed,  cranmied  one  against  tbe  other  in  damp  and  choking  alleys,  the  fearful  abodes 

if  famine,  sickness,  and  debiuichery.    There  still  remains  in  tbe  Cour  No.  136,  on  tbe 

boulevard  Cons,  a  closet  under  a  staircase,  sorno  tw^o  yards  long  by  one. and  a  half 

ride;  it  is  impossible  to  stnnd  upright  in  lt>  even  at  the  highest  part  of  tbe  staircase. 

*her©  is  no  window,  and  in  order  to  have  a  littlo  light  and  air  it  is  ueo^sssary  to  leave 

tie  door  open.     It  is  no  longer  any  tbing  but  a  hake-house,  btit  aparalytio  woman  onco 

|vcd  there,  if  it  c^^uld  be  called  living,  two  years  and  a  bulf.  •  •  # 

With  the  single  exception  of  Mnlhouise,  eqniUly  wretched  abodes  mo^r  be  found  in 

fcvery  manufacturing  town  throughout  France. 

COLLECTLNG  RENTS. 

Some  landlords  collect  their  rents  themselves,  and  have  no  other  business.    On© 

DODd  is  scarcely  completed  before  tbey  bavo  to  begin  another,  for  every  one,  of  course, 

irill  readily  perceive  tbat  all  rents  are  not  paid  at  the  lirst  demand,  and  tbat  it  is  nec- 

try  to  return  on  Jlondayj  Tuesday,  aud  sometimes  on  Wednesday*    A  landlord  who 

.  resolved  to  bo  paid  at  anv  hazard  allows  of  no  arrears.     It  is  possible  with  great 

iffioulty  to  get  1  franc  or  1  iranc  50  centimes  at  a  time,  but  4  or  5  francs  aro  an  im- 

Dssibllity,    The  woman  who  cannot  pay  ber  rent  on  Monday  is  obliged  to  take  her 

iildreu  and  seek  admittance  at  some  other  door^    When  there  are  no  vacant  lodgings 

►  bo  had  the  teuants  refuse  to  move,  and  it  is  hard  enough  to  get  them  to  go  away* 

Jhe  most  severe  method  consists  in  removing  the  door  and  windows.    A  few  years 

igo  there  waa  a  landlord  at  Lille  who  left  Ms  uonse  in  the  morning  drawing  a  little 
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band-car.  When  a  tenant  refased  to  pay  he  took  away  hiB  door  and  windows  with  hia 
own  hands.  This  worthy  individnal  always  returned  home  at  night  with  large  re> 
ceipts,  and  yet  he  did  not  die  a  millionaire. 

HOURS  OF  LABOR. 

In  1836  the  workman's  day  was  fifteen  hoars  long  at  Mnlhoose,  Domaeh,  and  Lills^ 
and  sixteen  at  Bischeryille.  A  report  made  before  the  Industrial  Society  at  Mnlhonse 
in  1837  stated  that  it  was  eighteen  boors  long  in  many  French  manufactories.  Adults 
are  now  limited  by  law  to  twelvia  hoars'  labor  ner  day.  Adding  to  this  the  hoar  sikI 
a  half  usually  allowed  for  rest  and  meals,  it  makes  the  absence  of  a  mother  £tom  her 
family  thirteen  and  a  half  hours.  This  is  in  case,  we  snpxKMe,  her  honse  is  near  the 
factory,  which  it  rarely  is.  Generally,  it  takes  an  hour  to  go  and  return,  which  makes 
altogether  an  absence  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  hoars  for  the  mother,  and  of  solitoda  fbr 
the  children.  It  is  clear  that,  under  such  conditions,  the  room  must  be  negleeted ;  it 
is  neither  washed  nor  swept,  nor  put  in  order.  Tet  no  one  can  have  the  heart  to  re- 
proach for  this  the  unhappy  creature  who,  when  she  returns  from  the  shop,  has  barely 
strength  enough  to  prepare  supper  and  put  her  children  to  bed. 

It  is,  then,  impossible  for  a  woman  emploj^edlh  a  factory  to  perform  her  duty  to  her 
children.  Dnring  her  absence  the  visitor  will  not  nnfireq^uently  find  the  children  gath- 
ered around  the  tireless  stove,  sad  and  motionless.  Their  weakness  rather  than  their 
mother's  injunctions  keeps  them  at  hoipe.  The  first  idea  which  occurs  to  us  on  seeing 
them  is  that  they  have  never  smiled.  There  is  another  difficnlty  about  schooling,  u 
is  necessary  to  be  rich  in  order  to  go  to  the  free  school.  A  child  of  six  years  can  wind ; 
at  eight  he  can  enter  a  manufactory.  Supposing  that  there  are  two  or  three  children 
between  the  ages  of  six  and  twelve  years,  how  is  it  possible  to  support  them  on  the 
wages  of  one  man  t  They  must  do  their  week's  work  as  well  as  their  &ther  and 
mother.  With  what  impatience  do  the  peasants  await  the  age  fixed  for  enterlnjg  the 
factory  t  Is  it  because  they  nndervalne  education t  No,  it  is  because  they  dreadstar- 
vation. 

LABOR  IN  FKENOH  PHISONS. 

According  to  M.  Simon,  there  are  three  classes  of  prisons  in  France, 
the  central  prisons,  the  department  prisons,  and  the  houses  of  oonec- 
tion.    In  the  first  are  confined  all  women  condemned  to  hard  labor,  as 
are  also  some  men  condemned  to  a  like  punishment ;  all  persons  con- 
demned  to  solitary  confinement,  and  all  persons  condemned  to  more 
than  one  year  of  imprisonment.    The  prisoners  usually  remain  abont 
three  years.    There  are  twenty-five  of  this  kind  of  prisons,  and  they 
are  the  only  ones  where  the  work  is  properly  regulated,  or  is  of  any 
importance.    There  are  not  less  than  fifty-four  trades  carried  on  in  these, 
central  prisons.    A  contractor-general  buy»  the  hands  of  the  {irison- 
ers,  and  lets  them  to  subcontractors.    The  tariff  of  wages  fixed  by  the 
government,  and  accepted  by  the  contractor,  is  precisely  the  same  as 
that  of  free  workmen.    The  contractors  supply  food  and  clothing  for 
the  prisoners,  and  a  debit  and  credit  account  is  kept  between  the  8tale 
and  the  contractor-general,  an  account  which,  on  the  side  of  the  State,* 
always  ends  in  debit    The  prisoner  is  lodged,  clothed,  fed,  warmed, 
and  has  his  washing  done,  gratuitously.    He  has  no  family — at  least  he 
may  be  considered  as  having  none,  since  he  cannot  support  it.    He  is 
never  in  want  of  work.    If  he  is  ill  he  is  not  obliged  to  pay  for  medical 
attendance.    Finally,  it  is  out  of  his  power  to  spend  either  time  or 
money  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure.    If,  therefore,  he  be  as  well  paid  aa  a 
free  laborer  he  ought  to  save  a  great  deal  of  money.    He  really  does, 
since  he  receives  a  certain  number  of  tenths,  not  of  the  real  price  of  ibe 
day's  work  paid  by  the  subcontractor,  but  of  the  price  named  in  the 
tariff,  and  accepted  by  the  contractor-general  as  his  bsuse  of  operation 
and  as  equivalent  to  the  day's  wages  of  a  free  laborer.    Thia  sum  is 
always  reduced  by  one-fifth,  which  is  deducted  by  the  contractor-gene- 
ral in  payment  of  the  materials  and  tools  with  which  be  fumi^es  the 
prisoner.  •  •  •  •  «  # 
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PRODUCTION  OP  raON  AND  STEEL  IN  1873, 

Tbe  following  statement  of  the  profUiction  of  iron,  and  of  iron  and 
[Meal  rails  in  France, diirinfi:  the  year  1873,  will  be  read  with  interest : 

The  total  niako  of  pi;;-iron  io  Francei  in  1873  waft  X,tl81,000  ton^,  bemjf  only  17. OW  tons 
'less  til  an  that  of  1B61*;  the  lar^jest  that  waa  «ver  reached  biivin;^  be^u  l,39d,000.    Coui- 
pured  with  ld72,  the  iDcrtiiisw  lirm  uot  been  les^  thno  :^0,()i*5  tOD8»    Tbe  total  ont-pot  *>f 
mftDufrtctnred  iron  id  >73  aioouuteii  to  iUH>,7'iri  tons  n^^ahiftt  8x43,079  tons  in  1^72;  show- 
3Dg  an  iiJcreast*  of  23»6(36  tona.*    There  is  n  f^filliu^  ntl',  however,  of  126,TO0  tons  com- 
pared with  tb«  extraordinary  Dmke  of  18(i9.    The  total  production  of  Btecl  during  tho 
rear  reached   lti7,tJ77  toDB  agaiust  138,56*i  to  on  io  lb7*i,  or  an  increase  of  29,125  tons, 
Binco  18(37  the  ttt«*el   tn  an  n  fact  lire  in  France  has  increased  tenfold,  and  tho  upward 
Qovetiient  Ih  likely  to  contiiuiw.    Tbe  sum  kital  of  iron  and  st-eel  rails  which  tbe  nun- 
r  railway  companies  ordered  from  th«  home  works  dMrinu  187^  is  18d,bl5  too8,of 
loh  lii4,717  tona  were  of  iron  and  ()4,09H  tonn  of  Btet4.    The  Paris-Lyon-Mediter- 
Banean  Hail  way  alone  consumed   during  the  year  3'J.500  tons  of  steel  rails  ;  the  Nord, 
|14,6*25  t4ius;  the  West,  9,871  tons^     Coujpared  with  IH72,  the  con^nuiptiou  of  iron  rails 
[increased  :^0J5O  Looh,  and  tiiat  of  Btee!  rails  ll.90:i  tons.     Ailding  to  tbe  above  Ognres 
8,544  tons  of  iron  rails  and  *ijOOO  tonsof  sieel  railw  importer!  during  tbe  ye4*r,  it  ialfUind 
'that  there  baa  been  a  conHuniption,  by  nil  the  Fretuih   raiJwayH,of  IDIV^til  tona  iron 
rails  and  6t5yl}9d  tous  of  steel  railH^or  an  aggregate  of  19L^,:^'J  tons^ 

ISTEEL'WOEKS  AT  LE  CKEUSOT, 
Having,  at  a  later  period,  visited  the  retiowoed  steel-works  of  Mr. 
Krupp,  at  Essen,  in  Westj^bitlia,  an  extended  notice  of  wbieh  appears 
on  auViseqtient  pages^  the  author  more  keenly  regrets  that  be  did  not 
extend  his  journey  trorn  Paris  to  Le  Oreui^ot,  where  tbe  eelehrated 
works  of  Mr,  Sebneider  are  situated.  The  following  commniiieiition, 
'w^bieb  afjpeariHl  in  tbe  x\merican  Manufacturer,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  gives 
an  intereKSting  aecount  of  the  extent  and  production  ol  the  worky,  but 
niakess  no  reference  to  the  earnings  of  the  workmen : 

I  hAVe  just  tetnrned  from  a  visit  to  Le  Cretwott  the  largest  works  I  have  ever  visited 

I  H|R*ut  four  days  there,  and  arn  under  many  obligations  to  Mr.  Schneider,  the  owner  of 

.  tliree -fourths  i>f  tbcKc  uiaguiticent  works,  for  the  very  kindest  of  attention  tshowu  mft 

luring  my  vi**it.     1  had  the  pleasure  of  inspecting  the  works  under  the  personal  gnid- 

uncts  of  Mr.  Schneider,  wbo  has  a  warm  feeling  for  Americana,  as  several  American 

tin -men  can  testify.        * 

There  are  ouij>loyed  at  these  works  IGjOOO  workmen,  wbo  turn  ont  a  daily  prodact  of 
00  tons  of  lion  and  steel. 

The  building  of  the  rolling-niilJs  is  1^318  feet  long  and  3<30  feet  wide,  under  a  sac- 

kcession  of  spans,  four  in  nionher,  all  of  iron.    They  have  twelve  sheet  and  ph*te  uiills 

[I'liere,  and  are  potting  in  the  three  high  La  nth.    They  have  ten  blaat-furnaci^s,  whioh 

pirodnce  5t)0  tons  of  pig-iron  per  day.     Have  four  converters^  (Besa«3iner,)  and  nmke 

i  tons  per  day.    They  have  also  the  Siemens-Martin  process  at  work.    Mr.  Schneider 

Informed  me  that  they  do  not  huve  any  dtfhculty  in  making  a  uniform  article  of  sleek 

say  I  want  sieel  soft  to-morrow »  hard  the  next  day,  medium  tho  next,  ami  am 

r  to  get  it,  as  he  says  there  is  no  trouble  with  steel,  but  with  iron  there  is.    They 

\  the  Aft  lean  ore  mostly,    Mr.  Bchneider  a^iisteil  a  company  with  their  mines,  and 

,  retuin  they  agreed  to  deliver  biui  1L10,0G0  tons  of  ore  per  year.   .This  agreement  is 

»  last  tor  the  next  til'teen  years,     lie  gets  it  very  cheap. 

They  nuike  all  kinds  of  machinery,  from  a  marine-engine  down.    Are  building  the 

Dgines  for  the  ateailfer  Lafayette,  to  run  between  Havre  and  New  York.    They  lioild 

l»ne  hundred  locomotives  {>er  annum.    All  tbe  pnncipnl  parts  are  made  of  steel,  and 

bave  a  splendid  llnish.    Thirty  large  steani-hanuners  me  constantly  at  work  on  their 

Ibrgmgs.     1  saw  a  drill-preiis  bore  thirty-tiv©  holes  at  the  same  time.    They  have  tk 

ftteam-riveter  to  nmke  boilers.    Tbe  boiler  is  suapended  over  I  he  machine^  and  in  two 

(t>lows  tho  rivet  is  in  its  place  ^nished.    The  company  have  iroo-mines  of  their  own, 

^nd  four  collieries  with  veins  in  a  kind  of  pockets,  ^0  feet  thick,  and  nearly  vertiooL 

F^hey  took  ont  7.>U,CKJtJ  tons  last  year^  and  expect  to  run  over  a  million  tons  this  year. 

fThey  have  eighteen  locomotives  and  eight  hundred  cars  for  their  own  nse,  besidoa 

r^iiat  they  use  of  the  railroad  company.    Their  puuiping-englne  is  of  the  Wolf  syi- 

^tdnif  compound  ;  capacity,  Ki5,0tJO  cubic  feet  per  stroke.     Mr.  Schnetder  is  erecting  an 

Iron  building  1,500  feet  long  and  llK)  feet  wide«  in  which  to  manufacture  steeland  arleA 

for  railways*  and  expects  to  make  eighty  thousand  wheels  and  forty  thousand  iLxtes 

lor  the  American  and  Russian  markets, 

Thi"*  company  bring  their  water  four  miles  now,  mid  must  go  twenty  for  more,  &s 

they  have  not  enough.    The  population  of  Le  Crens4>t  is  about  25,000.    Mr.  Schneider 

J  four  schools,  that  he  pays  for  himself,  for  the  education  of  his  workmen^  children* 

31  L 
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INDUSTEIAL  PRODUCTION  IN  FRANCE. 

On  a  previoas  page  the  value  of  the  industrial  products  of  Paris  in 
1860  was  stated  at  3,369,092,949  francs ;  the  following  table  shows  the 
value  of  products  of  industry  in  each  of  the  eighty-nine  departments 
of  France,  in  a  subsequent  year,  the  aggregate  amount  of  which  reaches 
the  sum  of  9,755,030,000  francs. 

Table  ahoicing  tJie  total  value  of  industrial  production  in  the  several 
departments  of  France  in  the  year  1871. 


Departments. 


Seine 

Nord 

Rh6ne 

8eiDe-lDf<Srienre . . . 
Boaches-du-Rhdue 

Loire 

Eure 

Hant-Rhin 

Aisne 

Sotnme 

Marne 

Loire-InfiSriearo . . . 

ArdenDes 

Pas-de-Calais 

Bas-Rbia  ...^ 

Ard^che 

Jlle-et-Vilaino 

Oise 

Moselle 

Oironde 

Is^re  

Card 

Seine-ot-Oiso 

Vosges 

Vaucluae 

Haute-Garonne . . . 

Calvados 

H^rault 

Seino-et-Marne 

Orne. 

Sa6Do-et-Loire 

Finist^re 

Cote  d'Or 

Maine-ct-Luiro 

Aube 

Doabs 

Dr6me 

Tam 

Lot-et-Garonne  ... 

Ain 

Puy-de-D6me 

iDdre 

Meiirthe 

Loiret 

Dordogne 


Value  of  pro- 
dact. 


Departments. 


Francs. 

79y,&3i,iiH> 

600.5,'^Ci»8iy 
Uir,  SSi,  034 
271»H54»:i70 
2*24,  arjrtv  675 
213,136,019 
1 96/258,280 
lft4,9X»,41« 
l7G,5'i5,'07 

161.010,884 
100,144,314 
159,081,760 
148,484,655 
114,250,1:13 
I4s,fli3/ann 

131,329,9^0 
124,000,  t^H  I 
1^2i>,4:V2,OtiO 

115,60f^,ne 

1011,640,500 

104,172,915 

101,7HO,f>00 

99,241,062 

97,:i(jl,820 

94p4r>6,470 

8^,782,550 

82,  OBI,  623 

7H,l04,mr>  I 

75,OH».1>20 
71,3(K),8U0 
66,920,950 
65,018,5  0 
65, 4:58  J  01 0 
60.104,337 
57,170,944 
E2, 677  470 
r,'>,  424  9rj2 
50,038,208 
49,833,456 
49,197,500 
48,958,818 


Sartbo 

Ni6vro 

Mancbe 

Meuse 

Denx-S^vres 

Haute- Vieune 

Var 

Aveyron • 

Charente 

Eure-et-Loir 

Indre-et-Loire 

Haute-Sa6ne 

Vendue  

Cber 

Jura 

Cbarent^-InftSrieure 

Morbiban 

Ande 

Allier 

Hante-Marue 

Yonne 

Gers 

Vienne 

Mayenne 

Loir-et-Cbor 

LaDdes  

Haute-Loire 

Tarn-ot-Garonne  ... 

C6tes-du-Nord 

Aridge 

Lot 

Basses-Pyr^n^es 

Hautes-Pyrdndes  ... 
Pyr<Sn^es-0rieDtale8 
Alpes-Mari times  .... 

Corse 

Basses-Alpes i 

Creuse 

Hautes-Alpes 

Sayoie 

Haute-Savoie 

Lozfere 

Corr^ze 

Cantal 


Value  of  pro- 
duct. 


Franct, 
48, 90;;,  710 
48,807,410 
48,306,390 
46,219,433 
45,79.3,220 
44,a%,855 
44,260.885 
43,128,723 
43,337,065 
42,385,500 
41,746,860 
40.606,370 
39,611,836 
39,609,850 
;W.  480, 900 
35,563,842 
35,512,975 
34,931,083 
32,667,841 
32,:i64,382 
31,701.983 
30,896,530 
28,603,9:» 
26,720,53» 
26,516,225 
26,115,075 
25,726,270 
25,544,940 
24,832,331 
22,906,«>0 
20,228,980 
19,58:^,936 
19,174,619 
15,984.975 
15,675,110 
14,147,300 
14,019,480 
13,742,300 
11,828,968 
9,351,220 
6,963,700 
6,087,675 
5,713,940 
3,567,458 


Total  value  of  product  in  francs,  9,755,030,000. 
Total  value  in  dollars,  1,900,461,808.* 

Total  value  of  products  of  industry  in  the  United  States  of  America  in  1860, 
$1,885,861,676, gold;  in  1870  $4,232,325,442,  currency. 

*  Computing  the  franc,  in  this  instance  only,  at  19.3  cents,  gold. 
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MANUFACTORIES  IN  THE  B0UCHES-DU-RH6nE. 

In  the  department  of  the  Bonches-du-Ehdne  there  w^ere  in  1872,  ns 
stated  by  Mr.  Consul  Osterhaos,  the  following  manuiacturing  establish- 
ments : 

Manufactories  of  soap,  37 ;  oil,  54;  tobacco,!;  matches,  12;  awnings, 
3 ;  billiards,  4 ;  corks,  12 ;  candles,  5 ;  bricks,  2 ;  caramel,  2 ;  cards,  3  ; 
book-binding,  10 ;  hats,  15:  shoes,  17;  shirts,  10;  wax,  5;  safes,  4; 
cream  of  tartar,  1;  vegetable  hair,  6;  ink,  4;  manure,  6;  tin  in  sheets, 
2 ;  crockery,  3 ;  paper,  9 ;  metal  founderies,  13 ;  Italian  pates,  4 ;  pianos, 
3 ;  pipes,  3 ;  shot,  5 ;  pens,  1 ;  saddles  and  carriages,  2 ;  semoule,  1 ; 
sirups,  3;  silks,  6;  sulphur,  4;  water-proof  cloth,  2 ;  sugar,  2;  bags  and 
bagging,  4 ;  linen,  7 ;  tubes  and  pipes,  3 ;  coral,  1 ;  vermuth,  5 ;  glass- 
ware, 3 ;  vinegar,  1 ;  wooden  shoes,  1 ;  vermicelli,  3 ;  ceruse,  1 ;  molds, 
7 ;  cotton,  1 ;  lime,  5 ;  machines,  1 ;  capers,  1 ;  brooms,  2 ;  Indian  goods, 
3 ;  almond  candy,  1 ;  pottery,  4 ;  liquors,  1 ;  chemicals,  5 ;  resin,  1 ; 
brandy,  1 ;  cords,  1 ;  woolen-factory,  1 ;  and  sausages,  3. 

PROPORTION  OF  THE  INDUSTRIAL  TO  OTHER  CLASSES. 

The  following  table  gives  the  absolute  and  relative  number  of  persons 
who,  in  1866,  were  supported  directly  or  indirectly  by  the  occupations 
and  professions  mentioned : 


Employments. 


Agricaltare 

Industry '. 

Commerce 

Professions  connected  with  agricul- 
ture, industry,  and  commerce  .... 

Various  professions 

Liberal  professions,  and  persons 
living  on  their  own  means 

Various  occupatioDS 

Professions  unknown 

Total  equaling  the  population.... 


Males. 


9,737,205 

5,574,818 

737.675 

607,491 
89,885 

1,782,089 
288,077 
196,749 


19,014,079 


Females. 


9.800,820 

5,384,273 

779,483 

488.296 
108,754 

1,825,206 
276,264 
329,889 


19,052,985 


Total. 


19,598,115 

10,959,091 

1,517,158 

1,095,787 
198,639 

3,607,295 
564,341 
526,638 


38,067,064 


Proportion 
to  10,000 
inhabit- 
ants. 


5,194 

2,879 

399 

287 
52 

948 
147 
139 


10,000 


It  will  be  noticed  from  the  above  table  that  there  were  supported  by  Tarious  indus- 
trial occnpatioDs,  exclusive  of  agriculture,  10,959,091  persons,  or  nearly  27  per  cent. 
of  the  whole  population. 
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PRIOES  OF  FARM  AND  MECHANICAL  LABOR  IN  1873. 

The  followiDg  rates  of  wages  paid  for  farm-laborers  and  for  skilled 
workmen  in  the  places  mentioned  were  furnished  by  the  consals  of  the 
United  States: 

Table  showing  the  rates  of  wages  paid  for  farm  and  mechanical  labor  in  the  Department  of 
Loire  Inf^rieurc,  and  in  XicCf  Lyons,  and  Marseilles,  in  1873. 


Department  of 
Loire  lnf6ri- 
eure. 

Nice. 

Lyons. 

MaraoillMi 

• 

OocapetioD. 

Daily  wajeos, 
without  board. 

Daily  wafjreii 
withont  board.* 

Monthly 
board. 

without  board. 

DAilywagM. 

yABU-ULDOIUCBS. 

Ezperionccd    bands    in 

•UIDI?***''       -- - 

•0  40 

30 

25 

20 

20 
30 

$0  40  to        80 
50  to        80 
40  to    1  00 
60  to    1  00 
40  to       80 

10  57 

57 

42 

42 

42 
3d 

76 
10  76  to        05 

Ill  40 

11  40 

690 

690 

6  90 
5  70 

10  60 

•0  29 

Experienced    hanils    in 
winter 

Ordinary  hands  in  sum- 
mer   

SO 

Ordinary  hands  in  win- 
ter   

Common  laborers  at  other 
than  farm-work 

11 

Female  servants 

•4  to  15  per  mo. 

1  00 
•0  60  to    1  00 

8KTLLED  WORKISTRN. 

Blacksmiths 

m 

Brick-layers  or  masons . . 
Cabinet-makers 

1  00 

80 

Carpenters 

76 

80  to    1  00 

80  to    1  00 

1  00  to    1  25 

1  00  to    1  S5 

80  to    1  00 

80  to    1  00 

80  to    1  00 

1  00  to    1  25 

50  to       80 

80  to    1  00 

80  to    1  00 

80  to    1  00 

1  90 

Coopers 

76 

m 

T^innm      ..^^    

1  53 

80 

Machinists 

60  to    1  00 
70  to    1  00 
60  to    1  00 
60  to        80 
GO  tor  1  00 
60  to    1  00 
40  to        80 
30  to       60 
40  to       80 

2  28  to    3  04 
57 
95 
66 
66 
57  to        95 
95 
76 
85 

89 

Painters 

80 

Plasterers  

89 

Shoemakers ............. 

•0  too  to    120 
180  to    1  00 

Stone-cutters -. 

Tailors 

1  20 

Tanners -. 

fro  to  1 00 

Tinsmiths  .     ........... 

189  to    1  10 

Wheel  wricbts 

gl 

*  Price  of  board  for  workmen  during  month  of  October,  1873,  •1.75  per  week ;  for  workwomoD,  tlSSw 
t  On  piece-work. 
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Prion  of  proviaonBf  ffrooarieSf  and  other  leading  artidee  of  ooneumpUonf  dlao  of  hoard  and 
kouao^ent,  in  the  manttfa^siuring  towna  qfLffona,Nice,  Maneillea,  and  Nantee,  France, 


Articles. 

Betailprloeslnl874. 

Lyons.  . 

Nioe. 

Marseilles. 

Nantes. 

rROVIBlOKS. 

Hoar,  wheat,  saperflne per  barrel. 

$9  00 
9  80 
9i 
04 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
80 

18 
18 
10 
10 
10 
80 
30 
85 
87 
07 
08 
09 
84 

80 
84 
88 
90 
16 
18 
09 
07 
04 
10 
|4  60to600 

4  c  per  lb. 

4ic.per  lb. 

4  0  per  lb. 

3ic.p6rlb. 

^18 

16 

81 

5c.  per  lb. 

■extra  family r....do.... 

rye ....>• .............................do.... 

Com  meal per  pound. 

"BeettCnBhtTOMiAng'T^itcM do.... 

10  19 
09 

soup-pieces do.... 

eomed do.... 

19 
19 
84 
84 
19 
84 
84 
19 
24 
30 
30 
30 
24 
19 
15 

'" 'id '35' to'io' 

30 
llctperlb. 

looetood 

05 
06 
18 

85tol  20 
43 
50 
14 
16 
18 

Yeal,fore-qaarters do — 

hind-qnarters  ,.. do.... 

Veal-cntlete do 

88 

Mutton,  fore-quarters do 

leg do 

chops do.... 

8-2 
19 

Pork,  fresh do.... 

corned  or  salted do.... 

bacon do 

80 

hams,  smoked do.... 

shoulders do.... 

sansage - .  do ... . 

82 
35 
09 
85 
28 
82 

let  per  lb. 
05 

$0  04  to  05 
07 
23 

1  00 
38 
50 
14 
15 
16 
06 
06 
08 
09 

620 

Lsrd .* do — 

Cod-fish,  dry do.... 

Mackerel,  pickled do.... 

Butter do.... 

Cheese do.... 

Potatoes per  bushel. 

Kf  ce  .,..-.--.-,,,......,. per  pound 

•0  15 
13 

85 
83 
33 

Beans per  quart. 

Milk .do.... 

J£8gs perdosen. 

GB0CBBIE8,  ETC. 

Tea,  Oolong,  or  other  good  black per  pound . 

Coffee,  Rio,  groon do — 

roasted .....do.... 

09 

160 
40 

Sugar,  good  brown do 

yellow  C do.... 

coffee  B do 

Molasses per  gallon. 

Simp do 

Soap,  common per  pound. 

11 

09 

98  SOtolOOO 

500 

4  50 

95 

24 

28  to   47 

28 

38 

42 

28 

28  to     47 

43  to  1  80 

192to830 

888to320 
3  10  to  4  10 

1  75to8  20 
1  55  to  a  00 

Starch do 

Pnel,coal per  ton. 

wood,  hard : per  cord 

800 

pine       . .           .              •            do  . . 

OIL  coal....... - Dor  callon 

1  12 

15 
16 
25 
30 
35 
85  to  40 
25 

1  00 

DOSfESTIC  DRT-OOODS,  ETC. 

Shirtings,  brown,  4-4,  standard  quality per  yard. 

bleached.  4-4,  standard  quality no 

Sheetings,  brown,  9-8,  standard  q nality do 

bleached,  9-8,  standard  quality do 

Cotton  flannel,  medium  quality :-do 

Tickincs,  good  quality do 

'^fnnaftliiif*  do  lainoff ,do. ... 

10 
15 
83 
98 
31 
85 

Satinets,  medium  quality do 

Boots,  men's, heavy perpalr. 

HOUSE  RENT. 

Tour-roomofl  toncraents per  month . 

tSix-roomed  tenements do.... 

50 
400 

4  40 

500 
#700 

880 

|35to|40* 

BOARD. 

yor  men,  (mochanies  or  other  workmen)..per  week 
S'ot  women  emnloved  in  factories    do.... 

4                                                               *Pera 

nnum. 
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.  EXPENDITURES  OP  WORKMEN'S  FAMILIES. 

The  circular  reqaesting  Btatements  of  the  weekly  outlay  by  the  fami- 
lies of  laboring  men  for  provisions  and  other  necessary  articles  of  sub- 
sistence, and  for  house-rent,  clothing,  &c.,  met  with  but  few  responses 
from  France ;  there  being  but  one  from  Nice  and  two  from  Marseilles. 

NICE. 


Average  voeekly  expenditures  o/afamili/  consisting  of  two  adults  and  three  ckildrem. 


Bread $2  50 

Fresh  meats 65 

Butter 15 

Cheese 15 

Sugar 18 

Milk 18 

Coffee '. 19 

Fish 10 

Soap,  starch,  salt,  &c 35 

Eggs 18 

Potatoes  and  other  vegetables 35 


Fruits,  (green  or  dried) |0  IS 

Fuel 85 

Oil  or  other  light 85 

Otherarticles 85 

Spirits,  beer,  and  tobacco 1  00 

House-rent 35 

783 

Clothing  per  year 50  46 

Taxesperyear 190 


MARSEILLES. 

Mr.  Consul  Price,  in  transmitting  a  statement  of  the  weekly  earnings 
and  expenditures  of  the  families  of  two  laboring  men  in  Marseilles, 
makes  the  following  explanation : 

The  following  table  represents,  as  exactly  as  possible,  the  average  wages  and  expenm 
of  a  family  of  working  people  of  two  classes,  between  which  there  exists  a  hardly  ap- 
preciable difference.  It  results  from  these  figures  that  the  laborer  earning  the  lesst 
wages  saves  the  most  at  the  end  of  the  year,  because  he  is  more  sober.  Spirituoiit 
liquors  do  not  figure  in  the  table  of  expenses  because  they  are  not  consumed  in  the 
family,  but  only  at  the  saloon  or  cafd  The  item  of  light  is  insignificant,  for  the  reason 
that  the  hearth-fire  suffices  to  light  the  living-room,  and  the  laborer  goes  to  bed  early 
and  rarely  lights  a  lamp.  The  item  of  combustibles  can  only  be  estimated ;  for,  in  gen- 
eral, the  laborers  collect  and  gather  up  in  the  factories  the  debris  of  wood,  char«»al, 
and  coke,  which  serves  them  for  fuel. 

Average  weekly  eaminas  and  expenditures  of  the  families  of  boo  laboring  meiif  each  foMdlf 
consisting  of  two  adults  and  two  children. 
Earnings : 

No.  1.  No.  1 

Man  per  week $3  30        |4  80 

His  wife 90  90 

Total  weekly  earnings 4  20  6  70 

Expenditures : 

Bread,  23  pounds $1  00  $100 

Wine,  6  quarts 35  42 

Fresh  meats,  2^  pounds 30  80 

Lard  and  oil 16  20 

Cheese 20  W 

Sugar 10  14 

Milk 07  12 

Coffee 05  10 

6oap  and  starch 19  30 

8altand  pepper 03  08 

Potatoes  and  other  vegetables 21  29 

Light « 04  09 

Tobaceo,  spirits,  &c 14  20 

Kent 20  30 

Educational  and  religious  purposes 06  16 

Total  expenses  per  week 3  10         4  32 
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Result : 

62  weeks' expensea,  at  tn.lO JlGl  20    at  HS3 

Clothiog  for  ooe  year •.*. .•,.. - 24  00 

185  20 
52  weeks' earuiQgs,  at  $4.20 ...,,. 21S  40    at  $5.70 

Bala nco,  saved  in  ODO  year i *        33  20 


EDUCATION  AND   CEBIE  IN  MAKSEILLES- 


$234  64 

00  00 


274  64 

296  40 


21  74 


In  reference  to  etliication  and  to  penal  offenses  in  Marseilles,  Mr. 
Cousnl  0«terhaus  writes  as  follows : 

^m  Educaiion, — ^There  i«,  perliups,  no  better  way  of  driving  a  pTOximat^  idea  of  tbe  edn- 
^Bcational  a(lvant»ge»  and  couaitimi  of  this  people  tban  by  giving  the  statistics  of  [wp- 
^B  Illation,  mitiiber  of  Bcboolii  of  primary  hmtroctiori^  and  tlii)  niimtier  of  Bcholara.  Tliere 
^■are  in  ihiii  dcpartnuuit  throe  arrondiKAoiucnts,  which,  according;  to  the  (tenses  of  1872^ 
^y  contain  a  population  a^  foll<»wB :  Arrondi^Heinent  of  Marseilles,  U32,2i:fO;  of  Aix, 
^  114,038  ;  of  Arks,  yd,407.    This  number  in  composed  at)  follows: 

Of  boya  and  aninarried  men ...-•  157,352 

Of  married  men.*--- *-— ,. ..._._...  ]06,6I1JS 

Of  girla ..-. _.,. 132.245 

Of  married  women , .,  107, 61^ 

Of  widows ..._.,. 29.764 

B  Total 654,725 

^^      Of  thi9nmnbpr514JC9  are  French  and  40,556  are  foreigners. 

From  the  report  of  the  sap^jrinteodent  of  primary  ioBtractioni  it  appears  that  there 

^_  Are  in  this  d«i>artment  74ii  primary  schools,  divided  as  follows:  171  public  schools  for 

^■boys,  131  public  schcjols  far  ^irls,  12-^  free  schools  for  boys,  2t*7  free  schools  fur  girJs, 

^t  And  21  mixt?d  schools  of  all  kinds.    The  171  public  schools  for  boys  receive  together 

'       23|340  children.    One  hundred  and  twenty -three  seboola,  containing  11,473  eeholarA, 

sre  directed  by  lay -teach  era  j  and  48  schooLa,  with  11,867  scholars,  ore  sectariau.    The 

131  public  schools  for  girls  receive  together  14,976  scholars,  of  which  2,229  are  taught 

by  lay -teachers*,  anil  12,547  are  under  the  direction  of  Bcctarian  teachers*    The  whole 

number  of  scholars  who  frequent  the  primary  schools  of  the  department  is  50,478,  and 

Qla4ftBif  ed  as  tbllows : 

Schol*ra. 

Public  schools  for  boys 23, 340 

1)        Puhhcsthools  for  girls 14,976 

^b^ree  schools  for  boys , ..* , 6,623 

^PFree  schools  for  giVls 13,130 

^Hixed  schools..... 1,409 

The  Protestant  and  Jewish  sects  have  several  schools  in  the  department,  and  in  «nf- 
BcienI  number  to  respond  to  the  needs  of  those  different  sects  for  religious  teaching* 

Penal  oftnae*  — During  the  year  1872  the  courts  of  Aiihave  rendered  1,160  dticislons; 
the  court  of  assizes  of  the  department  has  tried  136  prisoners,  of  whom  34  have  been 
Bcquilited,  54  condemned  to  infamous  penalties,,  and  4i^  sentenced  to  correctional  pun- 
isbment.  The  tribunal  correctiomd  of  Marseilles  hiia,  in  1870,  judged  2,692  prisoners, 
of  whom  221  were  acquitted;  and  the  correctional  tribnuaU  of  Aix  and  Taraacon 
iiftve  Uy$d  729  prisoners. 
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If^  instead  of  a  report  oa  the  cost  and  conditioa  of  labor,  this  Tolmno 
were  a  hi^torj  of  the  Tariocu  industries  of  Europe,  it  woold  be  inter 
esting  to  aiicertaiii  the  origin  and  to  traee  the  deTelopment  of  the  priii- 
eipal  manoi^ccares  of  those  states  which  now  compose  the  GennaB 
Empire. 

The  woolen  goods  of  Rhenish  Pmssia  and  Saxon  j,  the  linens  of  Sile- 
sia and  Westphalia,  the  cottons  of  Alsace  and  Berlin,  the  leath^  of  the 
Rhine  country,  the  steel  of  Essen,  the  bronzes  of  Berlin  and  Mnnich,  the 
toys  of  Nuremberg  and  Sonneberg,  the  carved  work  of  the  Hartz  Mount- 
ahks,  the  philosophical  instruments  of  Berlin  and  Cassel,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  numerous  peculiar  industries  of  Berlin,  Chemnitz,  Frnnkfiiity 
Stnttgart,  Cologne,  and  Elb^feld — all  €)i  which  find  extensive  markets 
in  the  United  States — would  form  rich  subjects  for  historiod  investiga- 
tion, and  the  publication  of  the  results  prove  hi^ly  instmctive.  On 
some  other  person  with  more  leisore,  and  with  equal  sympathy  for  the 
industrial  classes,  must  this  pleasant  work  be  devolved. 

DIPOETS    FSOH    GHRMAXT. 

The  products  of  German  industry,  which  comprise  the  principal  im- 
ports from  that  country  during  the  last  two  fiscal  years,  as  well  as  the 
total  annual  value  of  our  imports  since  186S,  are  shown  in  the  following 
table: 

Volae  of  imports. 
Articlea. 


l?:i.         I        1873L 


Cloth aDd rasaimtrea '    ;f3.-2ld,30o  $4.7di^,963 

Vmni-gfMxU 1.016,3S4  '  l,;ldl>,3i6 

Other  maDnfactureaofwool 2.011,0^  T^  635,3^9 

fiilk  manafactares 5.644.9:Ji5  1^,118,480 

Cotton  hosiery '      2,9»>4.5j63  "  3,660.ti0i2 

Oth«>r  niaon factored  of  cotton '      3.:^5:V4:{(>  4,4ol,0SJ 

Fancy  «ofxl.-* l.;VA),yiO  1.909.751 

Leatb«;r,  and  manufactured  of,  except  gloves 1,  VVdO,  7iii  2, 154, 910 

Olovrs !          lW0,-i6l  ,  1.4ti9,tti0 

Buttons '          1^1.013  1,149,123 

Jewelry  and  watches ■       1,'210.»?35  :2,6l^^,693 

rreciou!*  ntones '          &0,249  ti9^.S^ 

Fu r^*,  dresse<l '          5S5.ei6  :  ^l,iW9 

(AuM  and  jjla-^-^ware ■      I,5e6,6i3  l,9il2,956 

Iron  and  hieel,  and  manufactured  of 1,4T*',>77  l.?<k>!  158 

Vifi-lHiid A>6.47e  '9^736 

Ii<»f>krt,  pamphlet.H,  maps,  «tc i          8ol.o3rt  ■  916,007 

CheniicaU '      1,011.00*2  '  l,15d',155 

Winrs.  spirits,  and  cordials ;J5'2,26*2  ■  449,*203 

All  other  merchandise ■     12, 8-24,  *257  1:1, 306'.  Old 

Total  imports  of  merchandise !    43, 900,  ^'2  >  61, 401, 756 

I I 

Total  in  \rn'2 $46,243,743 

Total  in  1^71 25,09;J,635 

Totjdin  1^0 27,015,321 

Totalinr-X9 23;0d7,9e7 


Unlike  France,  from  wliicli  we  receive  tbe  products  of  the  labor  of  her 
skilled  artisans,  bot  not  tbo  artisans  themselves,  Germany  has  contrib- 
uted Dot  only  her  workmanship,  but  ber  workmen.  Our  annual  receipts 
of  ber  products,  as  appears  from  tbe  foregoing  statement,  average  in 
value  over  $33,000,000,  while  of  ber  sons  and  daughters,  embracing  a 
large  number  of  skilled  workmen  as  well  as  men  of  talent  and  enterprise, 
we  received  in  a  sius^le  year,  1854,  tbe  large  number  of  200,054,  whose 
material  value  at  tlie  average  stated  in  another  work*  by  the  author  of 
this  report,  viz,  $800,  reaches  nearly  $105,000,000. 

The  immigration  into  this  country  from  Germany  during  the  flfty*four 
years,  from  ISliO  to  187-4,  was  as  follows: 

1820-'30 ....--. .....  7,729 

1831-'40... .-......- 152,454 

1S4W50._ , 434,020 

1851-^00. 951,  607 

18Gl-'70,  ((dosing  with  December) 822, 007 

1871... ; 107,201 

1873 - - 155,595 

il873,,. 133,141 

1874 , 60,927 


Aggregate.... 2,821,347 


^ 


This  large  addition  to  our  population  in  a  little  over  half  a  century 
has  furnished,  at  the  rate  above  indicated,  an  increment  to  uur  material 
wealth  of  $2,257,077,000. 

The  census  of  1870  shows  that  of  tbe  various  nationalities  which 
compose  our  foreign-born  popnhition  no  less  than  1,090,533  were  natives 
of  Germany;  while  of  the  cities  of  ^ew  York,  Chicago,  Saint  Louis, 
and  Cincinnati  from  10  to  20  per  cent,  of  the  whole  population  were  of 
German  birth.  New  York  City  contained  in  1870  more  native  Germans 
than  the  two  manufacturing  towns  of  Barmen  and  Chemnitz  j  8aint 
Louis  more  than  tbe  city  of  Brunswick,  and  Chicago  more  than  Metz.t 

•Special  Report  ou  Immij»ratioii.  accompaTiying  Information  for  Immigraots,  by  Ed* 
ward  Youn*;,  Vlu  hK    Govenmient  Printing-Oilici/,  Wasbingtoii,  1^71. 

♦  Tlit^  lur*(<?  Goniiaii  populutioii  of  Bovenil  cities  of  the  United  States^  ad  compared 
^itli  the  whole  popiitatjou  of  cities  aud  towua  of  Gfrinauy,  will  bo  best  illustrated  by 
the  fuUuwiiig  statbtuout : 


GertHan  population  of  Unikd  States  dUeti 

in  itrro. 

York 151,206 

Bt  Louie. 5y,04t} 

t50 52,316 

^elpbia ., 50,746 

" 49,448 

36,769 

...,  32,276 

fil^^akoe 22,51)9 

affalo,  N,Y , 22,249 

>*<jwaik,N,J .,  15,873 

::JevohirHl 15,856 

^TewUikaDB 15,2:^9 


,.^,.^. 


'''  popntation  of  German  ci(t««  in 
ltf71. 


Miuiicli 160,612 

Barmen  and  Elderfold,..-,. 140^849 

CologD© 129,251 

Leipsic- 102,575 

Frankfort-on-tho-Main  .........  90, 748 

Bremen , - 82,990 

Aix-la-ChapuUe...... 73,722 

Dttsseldorf ^ 69,463 

Chemnitz 68,150 

Bmnawick 57,380 

Ess*en .,  51,768 

Metz , 51,707 
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COST  OF  LABOR  AlO)  OF  SUBSISTENCE  IS  LOWER  SILESIA  IN  1868. 

Before  presentiDg  detailed  statements  showing  the  resalis  of  porBonal 
inqairy  into  the  cost  and  conditions  of  labor  in  Germany  in  187^  it  may 
be  well  to  submit  the  rates  of  wages  existing  before  the  adTanoe  in 
price  which  followed  the  termination  of  the  Franco-German  war. 

A  work,  i^nblished  by  Mr.  Jacobi,  on  the  rates  of  wages  and  the 
material  condition  of  the  working-classes  in  Lower  Silesia  daring  the 
years  1867  and  1808,  afibrds  information  of  great  valae,  especially  in 
regard  to  factory-operatives  at  that  period.  From  the  nameroas  and 
detailed  statements  only  a  few  have  been  selected,  translations  of  which 
are  here  presented. 

Table  showing  tlie  rates  of  wages  paid  for  factory  and  other  labor  in  Lower 
ISilesia  during  the  year  1808. 


[1Ute«  eipreased  in  United  StAtes  coin.] 


Branches  and  occupations. 


Wages  per  dflCy. 


Males. 


Females. 


CldldreiL 


Bleachers: 

Ordinary  hands 

Bleachers 

Manglers 

Foremen 

Bookbinders 

Brewers 

Brickyards: 

Ordinary  work 

Mulders 

Chamottc-molders 

On  contract-work 

Average  sammer  wages  ... 
Cane-factories : 

Turners 

Engravers 

Joiners 

Lal)orers 

Chemical-works : 

Average  wages 

Fireworks 

Cigar-factories : 

Strippers 

Skilled  hands 

Wrappers 

Rollers 

Assorters 

Packers 

Foremen 

Distillers 

Earthenware,  glassware,  6lq.  : 

Pottery,  molders 

on  ordinary  work 

Stoneware,  ordinary  work . 

turuers 

painters 

Porcelain,  glazing-makers . 

bnrners 

gilders  . . .  -. 

potter-tnmers 

foremen 


Cents, 
18  to  36 

27  to  33 
36  to  42 
48  to  60 

32  to  58 
24  to  36 

20  to  24 
29  to  39 

33  to  48 
36  to  60 
24  to  42 

36  to  66 

36  to  60 

48 

28  to  42 

311 
24  to  36 


$1  to  $2 


24  to  72 

72  to  $1  08 

36  to  48 

$1  50 

8  to  36 

60  to  72 
24  to  60 
18  to  24 
24  to  48 
24  to  42 
30  to  36 
30  to  42 
36  to  42 

48 

96 


CenU. 
14i  to  18 


CemU, 


14  to  20 
16  to  18 


10  to  17 
10  to  18 


8  to  15 

16  to  18 
24  to  40 
18  to  24 


4  to6 
6  to  10 


14  to  22 


18  to  24 
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Bates  of  wages  paid  for  factory  and  other  labor  in  Lower  SHesiOr^ConVd. 


DrancUea  and  occtipAtions. 


QlaoNBrworkai  polbbers .  -  - 

meltera  . . ,  * ,  *  * 

pftlnterB  and  gilders. 
HkiJled  hands  . 

ordmary  hands  ..... 
Flonr-raiUa : 

Laborera ..*.,. . 

AsaistAnt  milkis. ....... 

Firemen  ....*«-,--. 

MacbinmtB < .  > . . 

Foremen  . .. .... 

Gaa- works,  laborers  ..... 

Uattero: 

Ordmary  bands  ......... 

Skilled  haiids  ........... 

Iron- works: 

Laborem , 

LockfltnUhs. *........  --- 

Macblne-bulldets ........ 

Holders  ..,.-,. ,.. 

Tiimen  ., ,,....,,„. 

Maehinmti..., .....,.,.. 

WatehmtiU ..,.*,,. 

Boamelers . ,*,.„,.. 

Cuttera.. **_.^..... 

Linie-ktlns: 

Laborers^  in  winter  .... . 
summer .... 
Mininf^  i 

Ordinarj'  labor. 

Miuers  ...._........*... 

Drivers.... ..... 

Okl-rettners  ................. 

l^iLp^r-milisi 

Ordinary  laborers  ....... 

Cutters  ,-..,. . ....... 

Holland  miller- ......... 

JlHebirjists i.., 

Print^irs  ...... .,^,.^^,,.,,,. 

K4ul road-car  shop  i 

Smiths  ...,,.-.,.-...,.. 

Locksniittis . .  ^  >  « « . . . . 

Turners ........... 

Sere w-c utters  .*_.....-,. 

Tiimers.... ....._....-.. 

File*eutier« .  ........... 

Wheelwrights  .......... 

Corpeiiters 

FaiQtera ...... 

Upholaterers ........... . 

Laborers 

6taTeh-faetoriea 

Btl versmitbB  . . . . . . . . 

Eaw-milli: 

Labon^ra 

Machiniists. . ....... 

Foremea  ..,.,.,,♦,*.... 

fipinniugflax 

cottoa 

wool..., 


Wages  per  daj* 


Males. 


Cents, 


m 

40  to  72 
60  to  96 
48  to  60 
24  to  36 

22  to  29 
36  to  60 
24  to  29 

33 

7il 
24  to  36 

m  to  |i 

IL  6ti  to  $3 

18  to  28 

24  to  60 

60  to  §1  Oti 

42  to  72 

5i 
40  to  72 

46 
36  to  72 
60  to  72 

20  to  30 

24  tD  26 

le  to  24 

48  to  60 

18  to  42 

Ul  to  48 

24 

30 

36 
42  to  48 

40  to  72 
36  to  96 
42  to  tl  08 
30  to  60 
42  to  60 

49  to  72 
46  to  96 
42  to  66 
48  to  m 
36  to  60 

34 
18  to  36 
60  to  84 

26  to  48 
36  to  60 

48 
24  to  42 
20  to  42 
18  to  48 


Females.        Children, 


CenfB. 
10  to  24 


18  to  36 

ialoli' 


24  to  36 


12 


16 
10  to  S4 


12  to  24 


12  to  17 
24  to  60 


12  to  30 

12  to  18 
14  to  24 


CmU. 


1% 


12  to  SO 


16  to  20 


8  to  16 


12  to  15 


12  to  24 
9  to  12 
6  ta  18 
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Bates  of  wages  paid  for  factory  and  other  labor  in  Lower  Silesia — GonML 


Branches  and  occupations. 


Wages  per  day. 


Males. 


Females.        Childreo. 


Sngar-reiiuers 

Taoners 

Toy-factories : 

Ordinary  laborers . . 

Tamers 

Sculptors 

Watch-factory  workmen 
Woolen-factories : 

Carders 

Fullers 

Shearers 

Foremen 


Cent8, 
14  to  36 
36  to  00 

18  to  36 

36  io  48 

36  to  $108 

24  to  72 

20  to  54 

24 

29  to  36 

$1  08 


Cents. 

9  to  15 

12  to  15 

10  to  24 


Cenii. 


15 


14  to  18 
15 


The  regular  wages  of  workingraeu  average,  in  summer  and  winter,  from  16.8  cents  to 
24  cents  (gold)  jper  day ;  of  females,  (rem  8.4  to  14.4  cents  per  day,  more  nearly  ap- 
proaching the  higher  rate.  During  the  short  winter  days  workin^men  receive,  nt 
eight  hours'  labor,  from  10  to  14.4  cents;  the  females,  7.2  cents;  while  in  sommer,  for 
twelve  to  thirteen  hours'  labor  the  relative  wages  are  from  19.2  to  28.8  oentdl  and  from 
14.4  to  19.2  cents,  respectively.  The  wages  of  those  working  in  the  royal  forests  are 
«o  regulated  as  to  average  24  cen  ts  per  day  for  males,  and  14.4  cents  per  day  in  iemales; 
in  some  mountain  countries  the  latter  receive  but  12  cents. 

In  larger  cities  wages  rise  above  those  rates,  es})eoially  for  skilled  labor.  Men  work- 
ing on  railroads  receive  in  summer  from  28.8  to  30  cents  per  day ;  and  women  from  16.8 
to  26.4  cents.  In  the  larger  cities  ordinary  female  help  in  house-keeping  is  paid  from 
24  to  26.4  cents. 

Work  doue  by  the  piece,  or  by  contract,  is  paid  about  one-third  more  than  the  cus- 
tomary wagCM.  A  cumuiou  laborer  expects,  iu  coutract  work,  from  36  to  48  cents ;  at 
railroad  work,  even  more. 

When  work  is  scarco  the  wages  often  full  to  about  10.8  cents  per  day  for  moles,  and 
9.6  cents  for  females. 

Labor  is  often  paid  by  the  hour,  at  from  1.4  to  3  cents  for  males,  and  0.4  to  2  cents 
for  females  ;  2.4  cents  per  hour  are  the  wages  of  un  able  tield  laborer  in  the  monntains. 

During  the  Hummer  especially,  opportunities  for  work  are  ofiered  to  children,  who 
receive  Irom  6.11  to  7.2  cents  per  day,  and  in  winter  about  4.8  ceuts. 

Wherever  the  work  viwh  above  mere  manual  labor  in  a  tnule  or  factory,  the  daily 
wflges  of  uieu  are  from  30  to  4i  cent^,  and  often  rise  to  60  cents.  Miners  at  tuuneliuff 
are  freriuently  paid  72  cents,  (1  thaler;)  iu  the  district  of  Gorlitz,  a  brick-maker,  aided 
by  his  wife,  avuragen  80  crnts  \wt  day  ;  iu  the  district  of  Jauer  from  $5.76  to  t7J20  per 
week.  Skilled  workmen  of  large  experieuce  receive  from  $360  to  $432  [>er  aunnm.  The 
wages  of  the  uioklers  and  enainelerH  iu  iron -founder  ies,  of  the  locksmiths  and  Joiners 
in  machine-works,  in  piuno  factories, amount  to  from  72  cents  to  $1.08  per  day;  the 
same  iu  manufactories  of  glass,  silver-ware,  and  watches,  and  hat-factories.  The  high- 
est wages  paid  to  a  very  skilltul  joiner  in  a  piauo-forte  factory  were  $12.24  per  week. 

Wages  for  feuiule  labor  are  more  uniform  throughout ;  18  cents  i>er  day  can  be  earned 
by  a  skillful  hand  ;  24  cents  per  day  very  rarely. 

Juvenile  laborers  in  factories  begiu  with  wages  of  48  cents  per  week,  for  10  honi^ 
work  daily,  and  rise  to  72  ceuts  per  week.  The  law  prohibits  the  employment  of 
children  under  twelve  years  of  age ;  froui  twelve  to  fourteen  years  it  permits  6  hoai8| 
and  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  years,  10  hours  daily. 

The  general  average  of  daily  wages  is  as  follows :  Males,  for  12  hours'  work  per  day, 
in  the  country,  19.2  cents;  iu  cities, 24  cents;  harder  labor,  30  cents;  in  cities,  36 
£ents ;  skilled  labor,  60  cents. 

The  wages  of  master- workmen,  overseers,  &c.,  are  not  included  in  the  above  avenigQ^ 
but  are  at  least  $172  per  a^num. 

In  regard  to  the  time  of  work,  laborers  in  factories  are  employed  11  to  12  honrs  per 
day,  (exclusive  of  time  for  meals ;)  where  work  is  continued  day  and  night,  the  hours 
for  the  day  are  from  6  to  12  a.  m.,  and  1  to  7  p.  m. ;  for  the  night,  from  7  p.  m.  to  6  a. 
xn.,  with  ^  hour  recess;  in  a  few  districta  10  hours  constitute  a  day's  work.  In  many 
cloth-factories  and  wool-spinneries,  males  and  females  work  12  to  13  hours,  and  some 
even  16  hours  per  day.  As  an  example,  a  cloth-factory  employs  firemen  and  machinists 
16  hours,  spinners  and  dyers  14  hours,  all  others  12  hours,  exclusive  of  time  for  meals. 


E1a«8-wOTki,  the  uatiiro  of  tliu  work  rpquires  fmin  16  to  18  hours  for  inciters^  13  ta 
cure  for  blowers ;  bat  tben  one  party  rests  wbile  Ibe  other  works. 
The  wagoa  of  joumeymcQ  in  the  folluwiog  Imdes,  incladiog  board  and  loilpng,  are 
as  follows: 

Per  week. 

Bakers - |0  9%I 

Jatchers,*....  .••* , •.. • 72 

Sraittba ,-,..., 1  08 

finoers.... 2  53 

Mioel Wrights.-.. ......,-.-_.,..-,,.... ..-.,.... ,-_,...-.....,     2  16 

r'nrriers,. .__.*..... .,.,.,. ,,,. , 2  16 

fiddlers ......_. , 7SB 

LockHOiirbd ^ ,..-.., ^-,. .., 2  52 

failors ...^ ...*.,.........,,,............,.     2  58 

Shoemakers ,....,....- , .....--     I  44 

rre*ci>-paiDUT8 _ ,...- &4SJ 

[JabiDet-raakiTH |2  SS  to  3  60 

^luth-weavvrsj 1  44  to  2  IG 

From  tbe  reports  of  the  chain bers  of  commerce  of  Germany  tUe  fol- 
^  lowing  labor  statistics  are  collected : 

I  the  coal-niini*8  of  Rhi^nisli  Prussia,  average  daily  wages  of  3jGGl  laborers,  with 

fauiiliea  of  H,572  porHohs,  males , - ,..     $0  64 

Iron-foiinderyT  (DiiTHbiirgJ  average  wages  per  day » founders. »..,,.,  $0  65  to  72 

Otbtr  skilled  wurkiocu _.., ., , , 54 

L.aborer8.. ,. j».--,-..-,,^* , 43 

/lacLiijists  and  luckstiiitha , .,.. , ,.^..,..  58 

two  irou-fuuuileiie^t  ^aiuti  district^  avera^re  daily  wages,  respectively 58  and  65 

Itou-bndge  eatablisbniwDt, ...  55 

lafe-fii«ttjry,  averago  yearly  earoiDgs 182  60 

'►iDcs  i:«tabii{^biueutfi,  average  wages^  first-class  hands 94 

spcoiid-clnfis  hands 72 

ot  her  labortnii 53 

Cotton-factories,  a  vera  go  wage.n  per  band,  inelndin^  childreu 41 

,  CuttOD-fipitiiiitig,  average  wages  per  kiind,  (mostly  young  persons) , 36 

Average  wetikly  wnges   puid  in  I  bo  eosil-mines  of  Plauen,  (Saxony):    To  miucns, 
■'ulO;  to  laborers,  $i/Jrtj  aud  to  bt»ys,  40  ceutti. 

WAGES  ANH  COST  OF  LIVING   IN   DIFFERKXT  DISTRICTS  OP  IjOWER  SILESIA. 
1,  Diatncl  of  Bolkathain, 
Theanotial  oxfjensfM  of  a  family  of  about,  tivo  pei-soos,  (three  children,)  heloaging  to 
'  ,e  working  class,  vkoro  as  follows: 

'rovisinns,  (per  day,  14.4  to  16.d  cents,)  per  year $*M)  00 

mt,  (eJ  thaler!^) --.---- 5  76 


fnel 


3  60 


Clothing,  linen,  *fce 14  40 

?*iirnitiiri%tooli*,*Sk-c 7  iiO 

raxes;  State,  0,7'^;  ebon!b,  lii ;  comaiune,  36 fl  20 

School  for  two  children - ..- 2  50 

3  70 


Total 94  66 

The  expennesof  a  laborer^s  family  being  24  to  26,4  cent^  per  day,  the  earnings  should 
be  2S  to  yO.8  cents  per  day,  wluch  the  head  of  the  family  caunot  earn.  While  his  earn- 
^_ixigH  are  from  17  fo  lU  cents,  tlie  wife  earns  8  to  10  ceats,  aud  tho  ebildren  ntust  help  ns 
^^poou  us  old  euoogh.  Miners  in  this  district  have  24  to  21)  cents  daily  wagen  ;  fuctorv 
^^Kien  fix»m  10  to  2^  cents ;  mechauics  receive  48  to  54  cents  per  week,  besides  boam  ; 
^^male  house-servants  |17  to  |30,  and  femaltrs  $12  per  annum,  exclusive  of  board  and 

^  2.  DistHct  0/  Landbhut. 

\  Expenses  of  a  family : 

In  tb«  coantry.  In  n  city, 

Kent, per  annum $r»  76 flO  72 

Provisions*  (per  week, 90  cents^)  per  annum.... 46  80  (per  week,  fl.08)    56  10 

Ptiel  and  ligbtf  per  auuum...... 14  40 1642 

Taxes,  &c*,  per  annum,. 360  -..., 432 

Clathtng,  &c.,  per  aunum.. -.. 8  56 10  00 

Other  expenses, per  annum...... 7  20 B  57 


Total 


86  32 


106  13^ 
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The  income  of  laborers'  (weavers^  families  docs  not  generally  reach  theso  amoimta. 
Many  are  permitted  to  gather  their  wood  from  the  royal  forests,  and  spend  little  for 
olothx^gy  which  they  beg  from  charitable  neighbors.  A  weaver  earns  here  from  48  to 
72  cents,  $1  and  $1.50  per  week ;  moat  weavers  have  two  looms  in  operation,  and  to- 
gether with  their  wives  cam  from  $1.50  to  $2.16  per  week.  The  average  earnings  of 
weavers  are  given  at  96  cents  per  week,  or  about  $50  per  annum. 

3.  District  of  Hinchherg, 

The  lowest  cost  of  living  for  a  laborer's  family  is  given  at  $64.80  to  $72  per  snnnm, 
of  which  are  expended  for  provisions,  $43.30 ;  for  clothing,  $17 ;  taxes,  $3.16 ;  fuel, 
$3.60;  rent,  $4,  &.c.  In  the  sammer  the  wages  for  12  hours'  daily  work,  for  males,  are 
from  15  to  39  cents;  for  females,  5  to  17  cents  per  day ;  in  winter  from  3  to  7  cents 
less.  A  male  farm-hand  receives  $12  to  $22  per  year ;  a  boy,  $9  to  $14 ;  a  maid-servant, 
$12  to  $18  per  annum  with  board.  ^ 

The  annual  expenses  of  a  laborer's  family,  living  in  a  comfortable  manner,  withoat 
luxuries,  would  be  nearly  double  the  amount  actually  expended  above. 

The  following  is  an  estimate : 

Rent,  (one  room,  alcove  and  bed-room) $8  64 

Fuel  and  light 14  40 

Provisions,  ^breakfast,  coffee;  at  noon,  potatoes,  dumpling— 10  cents ;  evening, 

bread,  a  little  brandy — 5  cents ;  supper,  soup,  bread,  vegetables— 6  cents) 75  00 

Clothing,  (husband,  $i5.48 ;  wife,  $5.76;  children,  $7.20 ,  soap,  72  cents) 20  16 

Taxes,  &c 2  16 

Schooling  of  children,  (2^  cents  per  week  per  child) 3  60 

Bchool-books 72 

To  lay  by  for  sickness,  &c # 8  58 

Unforesiicn  expenses 8  58 

Total 14184 

4.  District  of  Sch&nau, 

The  ordinary  yearly  wages,  in  addition  to  board,  paid  to  servants  in  tBis  rural  dis- 
trict, were  as  follows:  Man-servant,  $14.40  to  $21.60;  boys,  $8.64  to  $12.96;  maid- 
servants, $8.64  to  $17.28 ;  child's  nurses,  $5.76  to  $12.96. 

During  the  harvest  the  daily  wages  for  fourteen  hours'  work  are  as  follows:  Mowers, 
from  19.2  to  28.8  cents ;  laborers,  (mules,)  iiom  19.2  to  24  cents ;  females,  from  14.4  to 
17  cents. 

In  other  seasons  males  receive,  for  ten  honrs'  daily  labor,  from  14.4  to  19.2  cents,  and 
females  12  to  14.4  cents  per  day ;  and  in  winter  males  receive  12  cents,  and  females  7.4 
to  9.6  cents.  A  laborer  in  the  cities  receives  from  24  to  28.8  cents  per  day;  the  "fel- 
lows" (journeymen)  of  trades  receive  from  60  cents  to  $1.20  \ieT  week,  and  board. 

A  laborer's  family  of  live  persons  requires  for  its  subsistence  during  the  year  the  fol- 
lowing amount :  For  provisions,  $72  to  $85.72;  rent  of  one  room  and  three  l^edrooms, 
$4.32 ;  clothing,  &c.,  $10.80 ;  fuel,  *fec.,  $3.60 ;  taxes,  «&c.,  $3.60.    Totid,  $108.04. 

5.  District  of  Goldberg. 

The  coat  of  living  of  a  laborer's  family  (husband,  wife,  and  two  children)  in  this 
district  is  thus  cjiven  :  Provisiona,  $75.60 ;  rent,  $4.32;  fuel,  $7.20;  clothing,  $10.0*^; 
furniture,  tools,  &;c.,  72  cents ;  taxes,  dec,  $2.28.  Total,  $100.14.  In  less  expensive 
times  provisions  have  been  estimated  at  $20  less. 

In  the  rural  portion  men  receive  21.6  cents,  women  14.4  cents  for  a  day's  work;  thi« 
average  includes  highe||  wages  for  skilled  labor. 

On  a  farm  a  man-servant  receives  $17.20  per  year,  in  addition  to  board,  d:43.,  which 
may  be  estimated  at  $43.20  ;  a  maid-servant  receives  $14.40,  besides  board. 

Laborers  in  stone-quarries  earn  from  24  to  43.2  cents  per  day  :  in  cloth  factories,  1.8 
to  2.2  cents  per  hour,  while  the  daily  wages  of  carpenters  are  from  33.6  to  38.4  cents; 
masons,  33.6  to  45.6  cents ;  roof-slaters,  38.6  to  45.6. 

Bboemakers  and  tailors  receive  irom  9  to  10  cents,  besides  their  board  and  lodg^sgr 
which  is  valued  at  12  cents. 

6.  District  of  Ldwenherg, 

The  yearly  expenses  of  a  family  with  three  children  are  estimated  at  from  $93.00  to 
$108,  namely : 

City.       Conntiy. 

Rent $10  60  $4  g 

Provisions,  ($1.20  per  week) 62  40  65  78 

Fuel  and  lights 12  66  10  w 

Taxes,  school,  &c 3  60  3  60 

Clothing,  &o 12  85  1«  ® 

Other  expenses 6  76  6  ^ 

Total 107  87       93  06 
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Wages  are  as  follows : 

Men,  day-laborers,  from  14.4  to  28.8  cents  per  day;  women,  12  to  18  cents  per  day; 
men,  with  board,  9.6  to  14.4  cents  per  day ;  women,  with  board,  7.2  to  12  cents  per  day. 
From  ten  to  fourteen  hours  constitute  a  day's  labor ;  more  hours  and  harder  work  se- 
cure higher  wages. 

Male  servants  per  year,  $14.40  to  $36,  and  board ;  female,  per  year,  $8.57  to  $21.60,  and 
board. 

Journeymen  in  trades  obtain  the  following : 


Wages  per  week  with  board  and 

In  cities. 

In  the  country. 

lodging. 

Minimum. 

Maximum. 

Minimum. 

Maximum. 

Smiths 

$0  54 
54 
54 
54 
54 

$0  72 
72 
60 
72 
72 

$0  42 
42 
42 
30 
42 

$0  72 
72 

Wheelwrights 

Shoemakers 

72 

Tailors 

60 

Cabinet-makers 

72 

7.  City  of  Greifenherg, 

The  subsistence  of  a  workingman's  family,  consisting  of  five — man,  wife,  and  three 
children — is  thus  given  : 

INCOME. 

A  mason  receives  33.6  cents  per  day,  regular  work,  thirty-two  weeks  in  the 

year $64  52 

Weaving  or  other  work,  four  months,  at  48  to  60  cents  per  week,  say 8  00 

Yearly  earnings  of  wife 7  20 

Total 79  72 

A  day-laborer  receives  24  cents  per  day,  or  $1.44  per  week,  regular  work,  forty 

weeks $57  60 

During  the  rest  of  the  year  he  and  his  wife  may  earn 14  40  . 

Total 72  00 

A  carpenter  earns  a  little  more  than  a  mason,  his  chances  for  winter-labor  being  bet- 
ter. A  weaver,  working  ^t  home,  makes  less  than  the  day-laborer ;  those  in  the  fac- 
tory earn  per  year,  $72. 

EXPENSES  OF  A  FAMILY. 

Rent,  $8.64;  clothing,  $14.40,  (shoes  being  a  large  item ;)  li(;ht,  $1.44 ;  fuel,  $5.04; 
repairing  tools,  72  cents ;  taxes,  $1.44 ;  school  for  three  children,  $1.44.    Total,  $33.12. 

Provisions. — The  meals  consist  of  potatoes  and  bread,  their  means  not  being  suffi- 
cient to  allow  meat :  Potatoes,  twentv  bushels,  $10.08 ;  bread,  ^6  cents  per  day,)  ^1.90 ; 
cofifee,  (chiccory,  four  pounds  per  week,)  $2.88 ;  butter,  (one-half  pound  per  week,)  lard, 
herring,  salt.  (24  cents  per  week,)  $12.48.    Total,  $47.26.    Aggregate  expenses,  $80.38. 

Note. — If  the  work  is  not  regular,  the  demands  of  the  family  must  be  curtailed,  And 
snfl'ering  often  takes  place. 

8.  District  of  GorliUf. 

Here  the  condition  of  the  laborer  appears  more  comfortable,  since  work  can  be  found 
throughout  the  year. 

Masons  and  carpenters  earn  36  to  43.4  cents  i>er  day ;  railroad-laborers,  26.4  to  28.8 ; 
field-laborers,  21.6  to  28.8,  and  females,  14.5  to  24. 

The  lowest  expenses  for  a  family  consisting  of  four  or  five  persons  are  thus  com- 
puted: 

Provisions $57  60  to  $85  72 

Kent,  lights,  and  fuel - 1152  to  21  10 

Clothing 13  57  to  18  00 

Tools,  &o 1  44  to  2  88 

School 1  44  to  2  88 

Taxes 72  to  1  44 

Total 86  29    to    132  ( 
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By  careful  inquiries  it  has  been  ascertained  that  ^a  family  can  earn  from  ffiSLM  to 
$144  a  year,  so  that  some  lay  up  small  savings.  .,    .    .^      u.  ^    ^  •« 

For  the  city  of  Gorlitz  the  average  income  of  a  laborers  family  is  estimated  as  fw 
to  $144  a  year ;  the  expenses  for  four  or  five  persons,  from  $115  to  $172^,  namely : 

Rent,  lights,  and  fuel $22  72  to  $»  15 

Clothing,  &c 14  40  to  21  » 

Tools,  furuiture,&c 1  44  to  5  76 

School 4  32  to  504 

Provisions 72  00  to  108  25 

Total - 114  88    to    172  81 

9.  D'mtrxct  of  Glogau, 
Farm-laborers'  income : 
Males:     6  weeks  in  harvest,  at  30  cents  per  day $10  80 

14  vreeks,  (sowing  and  haymaking,)  at  24  cents  per  day 20  16 

15  weeks,  fall  and  spring,  at  18  ceuts  per  day 16  20 

15  weeks,  winter,  ut  14.4  cents  per  day 12  96 

Total,  50  weeks $60  IS 

Females :     6  weeks,  at  12  cents  per  day,  (5  days  per  week) $3  60 

14  weeks,  at  9.6  cents  per  day ; 6  72 

15  weeks,  at  8.4  cents  per  day ; 6  30 

15  weeks,  at  7.2  ceuts  per  day 5  40 

Total,     50  weeks 22  03 

Grand  total 82  14 

Expenses  of  a  family  of  three  children : 

16shefrcls*rye,at$1.32 $21  12 

2shefrel8  wheat,  at  $1.80 3  GO 

2  shetfels  barley,  at  $1.20 2  40 

2  sheflfels  peas,  at  $1.44 2  88. 

2  sheflfels  millet,  at  $1.44 2  8S 

24  bags  potatoes,  at  38.4  cents 9  21 

52  pouuds  butter,  at  19.2  cents 9  98^ 

183  quarts  milk,  at  24  cents ^ 4  40 

Meat,  (2  quarters  mutton,  $3,G0j  1  pig,  $10.80) 14  40 

52  pouuds  salt,  at  .024 1  25 

Bent,  $5.76:  liglit,$l.52 7  2^ 

Fuel,  (wood,  $9.72;  coal,  $3.18) 12  90 

Clothing 18  72 

Taxes,  aud  other  expouses 8  00 

Total 119  03 

As,  according  to  these  statistics,  a  man  and  wife  can  earn  but  $82.14  per  year,  a  defi- 
ciency of  $36.89  must  be  made  up  by  the  work  of  the  children,  or  by  extra  labor  in  the 
summer,  especially  at  harvest-time. 

*  10.  Diatrict  of  Liegnitz, 

Expenses  of  a  family  with  three  children: 

Provisions — ^bread,  1  pound  of  flour  per  head,  daily $^52" 

potatoes,  i  bag,  or  75  pounds  per  week,  at  18  cents 9iSI6 

barley,  2  sheftels,  at  96  cents q^ 

peas,  1  sheffel,  at  $1.08 1,  q^ 

butter,  1  to  1}  pouuds  per  week,  71^  pounds  per  year,  at  19  cents.  13  73 

milk,  4  quarts  daily,  at  4  cents 5  81 

meat,  1  swine  for  fattening,  or  1  pound  per  week 656- 

salt,  1  pound  per  week,  at  2.4  ceuts •. i  95 

cofifee,  chiccory,  sugar 4  ^ 

wheat  flour  for  cake  on  holidays x  32. 

l»«r ^ 90 

70  81 

*  1  sheffel  equuU  1.56  bushels,  United  Stuteo. 
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ent  for  a  room,  s  carret-room,  and  smnll  Bpaoe,  per  auDiim.... |7  20 

li^htf  otlfor  36toS)  weeks,  i  to  f  pounds  at  Occota.,.. ..*      2  34 

TneJ}  duri  n  j^  6  winter-months^  20  cents ;  eummefi  10  cents  per  week 800 

llc^hing — Ijasband,  2  shirts,  at  72  cents  .............  ........* %l  44 

""  1  pair  of  boots... •,..     2  88 

paatalooDs,  (three  pairs  in  two  years) 73 

coat,  &c. --....., -,.-.. 72 

■  5  76 

wife — 2chemiaes.. ....,     1  44 

1  palrof  shoes ..........*,..*......... ,.^.«     1  20 

druee,  ^c..*.. ,*.,•.....,.»..*..........•    2  64 

5  28 

children — 6  shiita,  at  36  cents  each 2  16 

3  pnirs  of  shoes 2  16 

clothing .....„.*». 2  16 

6  48 

Soap^  for  washing •••.•••....•...  1  20 

ToolSj  for  repair  of .., -. 1  44 

Tuxes— ineotue,  72  cents;  oojuroniml,  33.4  cents;  sehoolf  iDolndtng  bookfif  $2,556.  3  60 

>    Total  expenses-.-- -.,, 112  14 
I        Income  of  a  family  with  two  children : 
tlasband  averages  W^  days,  at  2L6  cents. ...... •••••• ^StS  88 
Wife  averages  250  day», at  10.04  cent«...... 26  00 
Oldest  child  averages  60  day d,  at  7.2  cents 4  32 

Every  married  woman  receives — 

1  ahelfel  wheat -. |1  HO 

2aheffels  rye ...,      2  16 

2  sheffela  barley . - 1  ^ 

1  fthefiel  peas 1  06 

6  96 

He  can  rai»e  on  a  patch  of  land  10  bn^  potatoes,  vain ed  at 2  88 

And  glc^aii  at  harvest 3  alielft^H  of  rye  or  barley. ...••»•.••*••.•      3  06 

For  extra  work  through  the  year.... .....•»«....*...*      6  64 

Forafat  pig - - 5  76 

^L  123  50 

^P  Jq  the  city  of  Liegnitz  the  average  expense  of  a  laborer's  family  is  estimated  at 
$141.84  per  year. 

^_  WAGES  IN  OEElklAKY  IN  1870. 

^p  Tbe  following  information,  in  regarc^to  the  rates  of  wages  paid  m 
other  parts  of  Germany  in  the  year  1870^  was  obtained  from  another 
source : 

Coalmines  in  Ilanover^  Deleter  River, — Workmen  employed^  502 j 
average  aiumal  earnings,  1135.53. 

Coalmhieit  at  Knigfjenbriwke. — Workmen  employed,  141;  average 
monthly  earnings,  $10.08  to  $12.24. 

TurkMcarpet  faetory  in  Silema, — Mai es,  $1,80  to  $2*88   per  weekf 
^females  $1.08  to  $2.10  per  week. 

^m     Silhmanufactures  in  Vrefeld, — Employed  in  1867 :   masters,  fellows^ 
^*and  apprentices,  20,449  j    total  wages  paid,  $2,501,387;  average  per 
capita,  $126,70.    In  1870,  masters,  fellow^s,  and  apprentices,  28,213; 
total  wages  paid,  $3,820,711;  average  per  capita,  $135.45. 

The  wages  of  carpenters  and  builders  increased  15  to  20  per  cent, 
in  1870. 

Weaving  in  Osterode. — Weavers  and  spinners,  per  day,  30  to  30  cents ; 
obildreu,  per  day,  12  to  18  and  24  cents. 

Iron-mines  near  Duisburg. — Euiployetl  in  1870,  694  miners,  &c.f 
wages,  $184,400;  annual  average,  $150*43,  Hands,  furnaces,  &c.,  em- 
ployed,  305;  wages,  $56,003;  average,  $186,56, 

Iron- works,  *^  VukanJ" — Meltcrs,  per  day,  72  cents;  job* workers,  53 

tta;  con  tract- workers,  63  cents;  ordinary  hands,  46  cents. 
32  I- 
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Manufa4sU>ry  of  crucibles^  retorts^  <£c.— Hands  employedi  189;  ^ragM, 
$33,409.44;  average,  $210.12. 

WlMTveg  at  Ruhrort — Laborers,  in  summer,  72  oents  per  day;  in 
winter,  48  cents  ])er  day. 

Ironworks  at  Borbeck — ^Employ  237  men,  at  average  daily  wages  of  53 

cents. 

Zino-worJcs  at  Borbeck— Emyloj  295  men ;  total  wages  fcHr  the  year, 
$05,900.16;  average,  $223.40. 

Iron-toorks  at  Knpfurdrew — Bmploy,  in  mines,  226  men,  at  average 
daily  wages  of  57  cents;  in  near  farnaces,  181  men,  at  average  daily 
wages  of  52  cents. 

Firs^class  melters,  per  day,  99  cents ;  secoDd-class  melters,  per  day, 
76  cents;  third-class  melters,  per  day,  62  cents;  firemen,  per  day, 99 
cents;  laborers,  per  day,  51  cents. 

Saltworks  at  Lueneburg— Employ  120  men;  total  wages,  $14,356.80 
average,  $119.64. 

Iron-works  at  Lueneburg — Employ  290  men ;  total  wages,  $40,531.60 
average,  $139.73. 

Oypsumfaotory  at  Lueneburg— Employs  46  men ;  total  wages,  $3,272.40: 
average,  $71.14. 

Manurefactory  at  Lueneburg — Employs  70  men;  total  wages,  $5,400, 
average,  $77.14. 

Cooper-shop  at  Lueneburg — Employs  34  men;  total  wages,  $5,7^.81; 
average,  $167.76. 

Coalmines  near  Lauban. — Hewers,  per  day,  46  to  53  cents ;  drawers, 
per  day,  30  to  44  cents;  ordinary  laborers,  per  day,  11  cents. 

Railroad-works  near  Zauban— Employ  175  hands;  total  wages,  $33,336; 
average,  $190.49. 

PAOTORY-LABOB  IN  1871. 

The  following  statement  of  the  rates  paid  for  factory-labor  has  l)ecn 
prepared  from  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Plauen,  Saxony,  for  1871: 

OccapaUoDs.  Weekly  vagM. 

Iron-fonnderies :  • 

Pattern-makers $3  88 

Locksmiths it  16 

Laborers 1  44 

AppreDtices 1  06 

Id  the  Upper  £rz  Mouotains : 

Molders |2  88  to   5  04 

Molders' apprentices 2  ISto   3  60 

Carpenters .' 3  60 

Polishers 2  88  to    3  60 

Blacksmiths 2  88  to   8  60 

In  fonuderies  at  Crimmit-schaa : 

Foreman 7  fiO  to  10  30 

holders 2  88  to   5  04 

Joiners 3  60 

Apprentices 2  16  to   3  00 

Hmitlis 2  88  to   3  96 

Iron-founderies  at  Reichenbach : 

Molders 3  00 

Apprentices 72  to   2  54 

Otherhands 1  80  to   2  16 

Machine- works : 

Turners 3  60  to   8  64 

Locksmiths 2  88  to    4  32 

Joiners 2  88  to    5  04 

Other  mechanics 2  16  to   2  8ri 

Apprentices , 72  to   2  16 
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Macliine-woTks  at  Werdan : 

Workmen $3  16  to  (3  60 

Machine-works  at  Znrokan : 

LockBmithSy  tornen,  &o SlMto   4  32 

Other  mechanics * 2  42  to   2  88 

Apprentices 72  to   2  16 

Machine-works  at  Beiohenbach : 

Smiths 4  32 

Tamers  and  Joiners 3  60 

Locksmiths « «.  3  25 

Apprentices 72to  2  88 

Machine-works  at  Planen : 

Locksmiths 2  88 

Tamers 2  88to  3  60 

Smiths 3  24  to   3  60 

Joiners • 2  88  to   3  24 

Apprentices.. « • 72 

Laborers 2  42 

Miehine-works  at  Lower  Schlema : 

Tamers 2  16  to   3  44 

Locksmiths 2  52  to   4  32 

Joiners ^ 2  64  to   4  32 

Blacksmiths 2  88 

Apprentices 1  06 

Machine-works  at  Ane : 

Tamers,  locksmiths,  &o 1  80  to  2  88 

Foanders 2  16  to   2  88 

Masical-instrament  factories : 

-  >.Yerage •• ,..; •  3  10 

Someashighas 5  42 

Violin-8trin£[  makers 8  04 

Other  factories  pay,  average  wages 2  16to   3  24 

the  best  hands  .^ 5  04 

Clock  and  watch  Victories : 

Superintending  the  erection  of  large  clocks,  per  day $1. 80 

Watch-makers per.week 2  16  to  2  88 

Clock-makers 2  52 

Apprentices 96 

Case-makers 2  40 

Joiners 2  88 

Sign-painters 2  16  to   2  88 

Chain-makers 1  44 

Other  workmen 1  80to  2  16 

Tin- ware  factory : 

Tinsmiths 2  16to   3  60 

SilTer-ware : 

Workmen........ 1  20to  2  16 

Spoon-factories : 

Cnttcrs,  polishers,  &o 1  80  to  3  60 

Overseer 4  32 

Silver-ware  works  at  Beiohenbach :  « 

Workmen • 2  16to   3  60 

Boys r2to   1  08 

Sand-paper  factories : 

Workmen,  with  board » 2  52to  2  88 

.  Boys 1  08to   1  44 

Glass- works : 

Laborers 1  44  to  3  60 

I>ye-sta£f  and  varnish  factories : 

Males 410.  to  60c.  per  day..  2  46to   3  60 

Females 24c.  to  39c.  per  day..  1  44  to  2  34 

Confectioners : 

Males 8  55  to   5  40 

Females 1  25 

Textile  factoriea :        . .  . 

Yam-spinning, girls  (over  14  years).—. ••.... • •  1  44  to   1  66 

Wool-sorters 3  06 

Washers   2  16  to   3  06 

Cleaners 2  10 
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1*0x1116  factories : 

At  spreading-machiDes,  (girk) •  fS  83 

Spinners.... T fi  49«o  S  U 

Packers , 2  W 

Oy€r8eor 3  W 

Spinning-master 4  38 

Ordinary  hands 1  80  to  190 

Fcmale8,(at  combing) 1  S6 

.     Other  females 1  06to  144 

Highest  wages Sesto  4S 

Bope-makers : 

Best  bands S  eOto  4tt 

Boys,(15  to  17  years  of  age) 1  44 

Cotton  factories,  (power-looms:) 

Cotton-weavers « 8  68to  3  IS 

Cotton-weavers,  girls,  maximum 3  46 

Cotton-weavers,  males,  maximnm 5  51 

Another  establishment  gives  the  average  earnings  of— 

Males. 9  61 

Females %M 

Miaximnm  rates 4  38  to  5  04 

Woolen-cloth  weavers  are  ^nerally  paid  according  to  the  nomber  of 

threads  per  inch,  and  ordinarily  earn 1  80to  2  16 

Rhearers,  females 1  44  to   1  80 

Weavers  on  steam-power  looms^  females ••  1  80to  2  S8 

Chain-spoolers * 1  44 

Bleaching,  males 8  70  to  2  88 

Maximum 4  32 

Dyeing,  males 8  68tp  2  88 

Cloths,  cassimeres,  d&c. : 

Walker 3  00  to  5  04 

Eongher 8  68to  3  24 

Shearers,  girls *^ 1  44  to   2  33 

Card-cleaners 1  44to   168 

Boys 120 

Dyers 168 

Embroiderers,  females 5  96  to  7  56 

Embroiderers  on  linen,  Jaconet,  &c.,  net  from  $113.76  to  $137.50  per  year. 

Drawers  of  designs 8  S8  to   5  04 

Lace-weavers  and  knitters,  women 1  85to  2  16 

Girls 72to  1  88 

Stocking- weavers 1  06to  144 

And  exceptionally 1  60to  2  16 

Tanners,  males .' 8  68to  5  04 

Kid-glove  makers : 

Cutters 10  80  to  81  60 

Sewers,  females 8  16 

Dyers 8  88 

Glove-sewers,  per  dozen,  67c.  to  $1.08. 

Brnsh-makers : 

Males 8  16t6  4  33 

Females a 1  OOto  8  16 

Joiners  and  polishers 8  88  to   5  04 

Wood  sawyers : 

By  hand 2  16to   2  88 

In  steam  saw-mill 3  60  to   3  96 

Shoe-last-factory  hands ,....  2  16to   8  88 

Basket-makers 1  32to   8  88 

Book-binders : 

Men 2  86to   4  38 

Women 1  44^0   8  88 

Earnings  of  coal-miners  and  turf-dicgers : 

Coal-miners,  average  earnings  per  year,jln  1862 $121  60 

*"  "  »*  1868 154  18 

"  "  "  1871 187  98 

Tarf-diggors,  per  1,000,  from  60  to  70  cents. 
Torf-cntters,  per  1,000,  fh>m  18  to  20  cents. 
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PAOTOBY  LABOB  IN  1872, 

In  the  months  of  Aagust  and  September,  1872,  the  author  of  this 
report  personally  visited  the  principal  mannfactaring  towns  in  Germany, 
especially  those  in  Saxony  and  Bhenish  Prnssia,  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining information  in  regard  to  the  cost  of  labor,  the  condition  of  the 
workmen  and  their  fieimilies,  and  the  cost  of  provisions  and  other  arti- 
cles of  domestic  consumption.  In  the  prosecution  of  the  inquiry  he  was 
aided  by  the  United  States  consuls,  and  particularly  by  the  agents  o^ 
a  well-known  mercantile  firm  in  New  York,*  who,  at  the  request  oi 
their  principals,  obtained  from  the  manufacturers  from  whom  they  make 
extensive  purchases,  statements  of  the  prices  paid  in  each  establish- 
ment for  the  various  kinds  of  labor.  In  submitting  the  information 
thus  obtained  by  himself  and  others,  the  author  expresses  his  convic- 
tion that  the  utmost  confidence  can  be  placed  in  the  accuracy  of  the 
figures  contained  in  the  following  statements : 

L— BATES  OP  WAGES  IN  GBBMANT. 


Statements  showing  the  rates  of  wages  paid  by  manufacturing  establishments 
in  Germany  in  the  year  1872. 

tProMiMi  thaler  computed  at  7S  cents  TTnlted  States  gold  coin.] 


OocapatioDS. 


Meii. 


Women. 


Children. 


COTTON  MANUFACTORIE& 

^an^facture  of  white  cotton  goods  and  em- 
JMTOideries  in  PZattcit,  Saxony, 

Machine-loom,  weavers,  (12  hoars  per 
day) - 

Machine-loom,  spoolers,  (12  hours  per 

day) ^•-. 

Machine-loom,  foremen,  (12  hoars  per 
day) 

Hand-loom,  weavers,  (11  hoars  per  day) 

Spoolers  and  catters 

Cleaners  and  winders. 

Finishers 

Weavers,  (chiefly  piece-work) 

Machine-embroiderers  paid  by  the  nam- 
ber  of  stitches 

Needle-threaders  of  erabroidering-ma- 
chines 

Qailters 

Mall-weavers , 


Per  week, 
|2  88tof3  06 

1  86 

4  32 
2  16to  2  52 


Per  week. 


Per  week. 


4  32to  5  76 
2  SSto  4  32 

4  32to  7  20 


$1  68to$l  80 
2  16  to  2  42 


Auerhachf  Saxony, 


Qailters 

Threaders,  at  machines 

Threaders,  at  maohines,  children,  (half- 
timers) 

Machine-embroiderers ••• 


1  80to  2  16 

1  50  to  2  16 

2  16to  2  53 


1  44  to  2  16 
1  44to  1  80 


Eibenstocky  Saxony. 


Machine-embroiderers 

Tam-tbreaders 

Machine-tender 

(Hoars  of  labor,  10  to  12  per  day.) 


2  88to  5  04 


4  32to  5  04 


2  04  to  2  16 


I 


72to       84 


72to       96 


*  Messrs.  A.  T.  Stewart  &  Co. 
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Rates  oftoagespaid  by  manufoLeturing  establishmenU  in  Oemuu^f — Oont^d. 


Ocoopations. 


Men. 


Women. 


Childvnu 


EmpUnfA  %oarhing  mm%  at  h<me : 

SeweiB  or  embroiderers 

Ironers,  qnilters,  &c 

Machine-embroiderers 

Lace-makers 

Corsetrsewers,  cotters 

Glove-catters 

Leather-dyers 

Glove-eewers 

(Hoars  of  labor,  11  to  IS  per  day.) 

JokanngeargeRBtadt,  Saxonjf, 


Per  day. 


|0  72tof0  96 
48to      54 


Per  dam. 
|0  30to|0  60 
S4to  90 
72to  1  08 
89to  36 
84to       30 


Ar  «v- 


Ribbon-parlers 

Ribbon-qailters 

Embroiderers  of  table-covers,  &c. 

Sewers  of  kid  gloves 

Cutters  of  kid  gloves 

Fancy-box  Joiners 


Assistants  . 


Baerenwalde,  Saxony, 


Lace-faotocy 

Embroiderers 

Finishers 

Chantilly-lace  workers 

(Hours  of  labor,  12  per  day.) 

Crtfeld,  PrMsia. 

Silk-velvet  factory : 

Weavers 

Warpers 

Spoolers 

Dressers 

(Hours  of  labor,  60  per  week.) 

Bheydt,  Prueeia, 


Silk- velvet  factory: 
Weavers 


Warpers 

Spoolers.....^ 

Dressers 

Day-laborers 

(Hours  of  labor,  60  per  week.) 

Tiersen,  Prussia. 

Silk- velvet  factory : 

Weavers 

Warpers 

Spoolers 

Dressers 

(Hours  of  labor,  60  per  week.) 


Crefeldt  Prussia. 


Piece-silks : 
Dyers  ... 
Spoolers  , 


1  08to  1  44 
4dto      60 
Per  week, 
1  80to  8  16 


36to      48 


13  to  14 

84to  36 

36to  60 

24to  30 


Per  week. 


P» 


2  16 


1  44  to  8  16 
1  SOto  8  16 


4  32to  5  04 
286to  324 


3  60to  4  32 


3  60to  468 
2  16  to  3  24 


2  52to  3  24 
1  44  to  2  10 


3  60to  5  04 
2  88to  3  24 


2  88to  3  60 


324 to  4  32 


1  44to  8  16 


2  88to  3  84 


•1  44  to  $1  80 


2  16  to  3  24 
1  38to  1  80 


8  88to  884 
1  44to  1  68 


1  38to    180 


1  44to    1  68 


1  44to  180 


1  44to    1  80 
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Jtates  of  wages  paii  by  mantffaoturingestablishmeHU  in  Oermanjf — Oont'd.# 


Ocoupfttions. 


Men. 


Women. 


Children. 


Fiece-eilki — Continued. 

Warpers • «... 

Weavers,  on  ordinary  taffeta  silk  . . 
Weavers,  on  medinm  taffeta  silk  ... 
Weavers,  heavy  taffeta  silk ........ 

Weavers,  satin,  cotton  woof 

Weavers,  Turquoise,  cotton  woof. . . 

Weavers,  reps,  cotton  woof 

Weavers,  dressers 

(HouDB  of  labor,  10  to  12  per  day.) 

Bheydt,  PrtcMio. 


Piece-silks : 

Weavers,  silk  ... 
Weavers,  satins. 
Spoolers,  silk  ... 
Spoolers,  cotton. 

Warpers 

Dressers. 


Per  week. 


|288 
360 
t3  60to|4  32 
288to  360 
3  60to  4  32 
28dto  36Q 
324 to  4  32 


2  16  to  5  04 
288to  5  04 


(Hours  of  labor,  10  per  day.)_ 
Iskin  ■ 


Silk  ribbons,  Wermelskirchen,  Prus- 
sia, work  people 

Silk  ribbons,  Langenberg,  Prossia  .. 

Annahergf  Saxony, 

Fringe-factory : 

Weavers  working  on  looms,  fine 
work 

Weavers,  ordinary  work 

Fringe-makers 

Sewers  of  loop-lace  and  other  orna- 
ments  , 

(Hours  of  work,  10  to  11  per  day.) 

BuchhoU,  Saxony. 

Fringe-factory : 

Silk-fring^e  weavers 

Cotton-fringe  weavers 

Sewers,  on  trimmings,  Slo 

(Hours  of  labor,  10  per  day.) 


288to  360 


88to  4 
«8to  7  20 


3  60to  4  32 
2  16 


2  16to  2  68 
1  44  to  2  16 


Buchkolz,  Saxony, 


Frina 


Jalf  silk,  and  silk  fringes,  loom- 
work 

Half  silk,  and  silk  fringes,  hand- 
work  

Half  silk,  and  cotton  trimmings,  &o. 

Woolen  lace 

Silk  guipure-lace 

(Hours  of  labor,  12  per  day.) 

Sohenetein,  Saxony, 


Cotton  hosiery : 

Workmen  at  Paget  machine  . 

Edgers 

Workers  on  round  looms  . ... 
Formers 


1  80to  2 


1  44  to  2  16 
1  08tO  1  HO 
1  20to   1  44 


264to  360 
2&Sto  3  60 


Per  week. 
«2  16 


Per  week. 


$1  44  to  2  16 
1  15to  168 
]  80t6  2  16 


$1  44  to  $2  16 


1  80to  288 
1  44to  3  60 


2  16 
1  68to  2  16 


1  80to  2  16 


i  44  to  2  16 


1  20to 
1  OSto 


1  44 
1  44 
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Oooapftttons. 

Men. 

Women* 

Childfeo. 

Cotton  hosiery— Continued. 

Ftoithera 

Per  week. 

Per  week. 
|0  96to$120 

P^weOt. 

PreM-hftndB  *••«..•••.«.•  ••.•*.-■«.• 

$2  62  to  12  88 
288 

Packers 

HAnds on  sewinff-machinea  ..... . 

120to  1  44 

1  44 
1  44to  1  60 
1  44  to   1  80 
1  44to   1  SO 

252 

(Honrs  of  labor,  10  to  10^  per  day.) 

Lkktmuiein,  Saxony. 
Tarn-snoolers  ....•••••.••...•••.... 

Hands  on  machines  ...•••  ••.... .... 

Finishers --. -..-.. .. - 

286to  360 

2  16to  2  52 

324to  360 

432 

288to  504 

5  76 

286 
360 

06to       14 
04to       08 
06to      36 

12to   1  06 
24  to       72 
36to   1  08 

12to       29 

2  66  to  5  04 

Hands  on  ronnd  machines  .......... 

Hands  on  Paaret  machines  ....  ...r.. 

Hands  on  edflrinir  machines .......... 

(Hours  of  Ubor,  12  per  day.) 
Paget-loom  makers 

• 

Foreman,  exclusive  of  free  rent  and 
fuel, 

Firemen,  exclusiye  of  free  rent  and 
fael 

Packer  .-. •••• 

Apolda,  Saxony. 

Mannfacture  of  woolen  hosiery : 

Smooth  work  on  round  looms,  ac- 
cording to  power  of  machine,  per 
Eollpfnnd*. ...... ....  .. .. ..«• .... 

Calchiug  machine,  round  loom 

Chain, power- loom  .......  ..•.•••... 

Articles  of  English  yam,  up  to  No.  14 . 
Articles  of  fine  yam,  according  as  the 

pattern  is  more  or  less  difficult 

Articles  of,  on  covering  machines  ... 

Articles  of  stitching 

Articles  of  catching  machines,  (hand 
loom) 

Stocking-weavers,  according  to  abil- 
ity and  kind  of  work 

Hands  on  machines 

1  80to  268 

Packers  and  other  common  laborers  . 

2  16  to  2  88 

Sewers 

1  44  to  2  16 

(Hours  of  labor,  10  per  day.) 

Limbaoh^  Saxony, 

ltonnd-lo9m  makers 

268to  3  60 
2  68to  3  60 

Packers 

1  44to   1  HO 
1  60to  2  16 

-Sowers 

(Hours  of  labor,  12  per  day.) 

Oberlungwitz,  Saxony. 

IrVeavers,  ordinary  goods 

1  44 

2  10 

288 
360 

Weavers,  middling  goods 

Weavers,  fine  goods 

Weavers,  best  workers 

^  Zol]pfand«Bl.l09  pound,  UDited  States. 
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JSaUa  of  wages  paid  hy  manufacturing  establMmmU  in  Oemanff^-^iojxVA. . 


Ooonpations. 


Men. 


Women. 


Children. 


BohemtHHf  Saxony  * 
Weavers,  average 


Per  week, 
$180  to  13  24 


Per  week. 


Perweek. 


SchSnaUj  Saxony. 


Hands  on  moohinee 

Finishers 

Press-hands 

Finishers 

(Hours  of  labor,  11  per  day ;  overwork 
paid  per  hour  at  the  same  rate.) 

OreiMt  Saxony, 


2  52  to 


3  24 

4  32 
3  24 


$1  20to$l  63 


Hand-looms  formerinos •.... 

Hand-looms  for  cashmeres 

Hand-looms  for  reps 

In  very  few  cases  only  Thibets,  or  meri- 
nos and  cashmeres,  are  woven  npon 
hand-looms  at  this  day. 
Cleaning  yam,  100  packs,  (at  1, 300  Leip- 
sic  ells  each,)  15  cents,  daily  work  {7^ 

hours)  800  packs 

Spooling,  for  weaving,  100   packs,  18 
cents,  daily  work  ^7-^  hours) 800 packs. 
Machine-weaviog : 

Every  good  workman  attends  two 
looms,  using,  per  week,l,000  packs 
or  more  or  yam,  at  36  cents  per 

100  packs 

Attendants  at  machines 

Loom-masters 

(Hours  of  labor,  11  per  day.) 

Beichenhach,  Saxony, 


Flannel-factory : 

Wool-assorters 

Wool-washers 

Attendants  at  carding-maohines 

Men  at  spinning-machines 

Boys  at  spinniug-machines 

Workers  at  hand-looms 

Fullers  and  finishers 

Dyers 

Nappers 

Ftess-hands 

Packers 

Drying-machine  hands 

Workmasters 

(Hours  of  labor,  11  per  day.) 


2  42 
2  42 
384 


1  06 
1  06 


3  60to  5  76 


lio  5  76 


2  16to  2  88 


96 


2  40 


120 


228 


2  16  to  3  60 

2  16to  2  28 

2  16 


1  44to   1  80 


$0  72  to  to  96 


1  20 


240 


Oera,  Saxony, 

Woolen  cloth : 

Finishers • 

Machine-loom  weavers .  •••• 

Hand-loom  weavers 

(Hours  of  labor,  12  for  No.  1  and  2;  ir- 
regular hours  for  No.  3.) 


3  60to  864 


288 to3  60 
2  16to4  32 
2  88to4  32 


1  82 
120 
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Mates  of  woffei  paid  by  moMufaoiuriHg  egfablUhmmU  in  OermoMjf — Cont'd. 


OecopatkNM.                   4 

Men. 

Women. 

Cbildnn. 

Glmuokau,  Soxomg. 

liMhlne-weayiDg : 

Weavers -••  •••. 

Perweekm 
$1  80 

PerweA. 

$166 
1  44 

«166 
138 

Spooling -. 

Shearing 

394 
3  84 
2  81 

|3  60to4  32 
2  88to3  60 

Pnttinff  in  beams  -.-- ...... ...... 

1  08 

Turning  in.... ..••... 

(Honra  of  labor,  11  per  day.) 

Linden,  Hanover. 

Cotton-velvet  factory: 

Weavers ..••—••.. 

$2  16to2  88 

Day-laborers 

(Hours  of  labor,  60  per  week.) 
Sonu^  Lower  LuBoUa, 

Wool  carders  and  pickers. ...•••.. 

1  80 

Wool-spinners 

2  16  to  3  24 
2  16 

2  88to4  33 
252 

2  16to3  24 

Weavers  on  power-looms 

Warpers • 

Pressors 

V" 

Spoolers.... ••.••••• 

1  44to2  14 

--.. 

liiremen. - 

288 
504 

1  30tol  58 

2  88to3  60 
2  16to2  60 
2  30to260 
2  88to3  60 
2  30to2  60 
2  88to3  60 
2  b8to3  98 

...... 

Machinists 

Durfii,  Bheniih  Pnueia. 

Cloth-factory : 

Wool-assorters 

Washers 

Dyers 

Carders 

Fine  spinners 

Fullers 

Shearers • 

Weavers.... 

SchwMfna,  Saxony, 

Cloth-factory : 

Wool-assorters,  (9  hours  per  day). . 

84 

84 

1  38 

Wool-pickers,  (9  hours  per  day) . . . 

Wool-shearers,  (13  hours  per  day) . 
Wool-pressers,  (13  hours  per  day) . 
Wool-dyers,  (13  hob  rs  per  day ) 

2  16 

2  16 

288 to4  32 

2  16to2  52 

39to     42 

•  .... 

Weavers,maBters,(13  hours  per  day) 

Machinists,  (13  hours  per  day) 

Lutikenwalde, 

Cloth-factory: 

Dyers,  males,  per  day,  ( 13  hours) . . . 

Wool-assorters,  females,  per  day, (13 
hours) 

18  to     19 

Knotters,  per  piece  of  30  yards .... 

9.eto  12 
9 

90.4 

Chain^^hearers,  for  100  pieces  yam . 

Spinners,  girls,  per  day,  (13  hours) . 

Fine  spinners,  per  1,000,  fh>m  36 

cents  to  48  cents;  per  week 

360 to4  32 
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Bates  o/icagespaidby  manufachiring  e$tablishmenU  tnGennaity— Cont'd. 


Ocoopations. 


Men. 


Women* 


Children. 


Cloth-factory : 

Weavers,  according  to  work  and 

ratee 

Bonghers,  (13  hoars  per  day,)  per 

week 

Shearers,  mis,  (13  honrs  per  day,) 

per  week 

Fullers,  per  week 


Per  week, 
|3  60to$4  32 

1  92to  204 


Per  week. 


Per  week. 


3  60to  4  32 


$1  06to$l  32 


GSrlUx^  Sileeia. 

Cloth-factory : 

Wool-sorters 

Wool  washing  ahd  drying . 

Cleaners 

Carders 

Knotters 

Spinners,  (contract  work) . 

Weavers 

Fullers  and  washers 

Nappers 

Shearers 

Dreasers.....' 

Dyers 

Spongers 

Card-setters 


2  40 
264 


3  60  to 
2  40  to 
2  40to 
2  52  to 
2  52  to 


4  32 
3  76 
288 
2  88 
2  88 
252 
2  16 
2  76 
288 


Sagan,  SiUeia, 


Siaster-workmen 


Cloth-factories: 
Spinning — 

Wool-sorters 

Washers *. 

Warpers 

Carders 

Fine-spinners 

Weavers 

Nappers 

Fullers 

Finishers 

Cleaners • 

Pressers • 

Spongers 

Fasteners 

Card-setters,  dyers,  and 
heaters,  from  41  cents 
to  48  cents  per  day. 


Ldpzic 


Per  voeek. 


$4  32to  7  20 
4  32to  5  76 
4  32to  7  00 


2  16  to  2  88 

1  44to   1  68 

2  16  to 
2  88  to 
2  88  to 
2  16  to 
2  54  to 


288 
3  60 
368 


360 


2  16  to 
2  16  to 


288 
360 
4  32 
2  52 
252 


Herchantrtailoring  establishment : 

Making  waistcoat,  72  cents  to  $1.08.. 
Making  pantaloons,  84  cents  to  $1.06. 
Making  coat,  $3.60. 
Making  froek-ooat,  $4.32. 
Bepainng,  per  hoar,  7^  cents. 


4  32to  5  04 
4  32to  5  04 


$1  14 


1  68 
1  20 

1  68 


$1  26tol  44 


1  14tol  44 
1  14tol  44 
1  14  to  1  44 
1  80to252 


1  14tol  44 


2  16to2  52 
1  44tol  80 


2l6to2  58 
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Bates  of  wages  paid  by  manufactHring  eetabUehmeHU  in  Germamit — Ocmt^iL 


Oooapations. 


Men. 


Women. 


Chlldreo. 


DULKEN,  PRUSSIA. 


Weavers. 
Warpers. 
Bpoolera. 
Dressers. 


$3  24  toto  04 
2  16  to  2  58 


$2  16  tot2  88 


FIRKA,  SAXONT. 


Weayeis. 
Spoolers. 


3  24  to  4  32 


2  88  to  4  32 


$1  44  to  tl  « 


FBTEBSWALDB,  BOHEHIA. 


2  16  to  2  52 


WeavoGs. 
Spoolers . 


3  06  to  4  14 


1  98  to  234 


CLOTH-FACrORIESy  GB06SENHAIN,  SAXONT. 

Wool-assofters,  per  day,  38.4,  43.2,  and  48  cents;  wool-dyers,  per  day,  36  oeots;  over- 
work per  hour,  2.0  cents.  Spinners :  from  li  to  3  hanks  per  poand,  per  100  haolra,  :!9 
cents :  from  3^  to  6  banks  per  ponnd,  per  100  hanks,  21.6  cents ;  from  6|  to  2  hMiks  per 
ponna,  per  100  banks,  24  cents ;  cleaners  per  hour,  2.6  cents ;  warpers  per  day,  SjlS 
cents:  overwork,  per  hour,  2.6  cents;  carders  (girls)  per  hour,  1.6  cents;  spinners 
(boys)  per  day,  12  cents. 

Satin-faced-cloth  weavers— machine  looms :  5,000  threads  per  bank,  1.2  cents ;  6,000 
threads  per  bank,  1.4  cents ;  7,000  threads  per  bank,  1.6  cents ;  8,000  threads  per  hank, 
1.8  to  2  cents;  crossweaviug  5,000  threads  per  bank,  1  cent;  6,000  threads  per  hank, 
1.2  cents;  7,000  threads  per  bank,  1  cent.  White-cloth  weavers,  per  hank,  f  cent; 
colored-cloth  weavers,  per  bank,  f  cent. 

Fullers,  carders,  shearers,  hands  at  the  press :  Fullers  per  day,  ^1.2  to  33.6  cents,  fur 
over-hours,  2.6  to  2.8  cents ;  card-titters  per  day,  30  cents ;  over^bours,  2.6  cents ;  hands 
on  machine,  per  week,  $3.24. 

Wages  of  foremen  vtiry  greatly,  according  to  ability. 


Cloik  factory  ofSchwiebus,  Saxony, 

Males.  Femaki^ 

Washers $1  32 

Dyers  and  spongers 2  16 

Pressman 2  16 

Macbinist 2  52 

Fireman 2  16 

Fullers, (13  hours  per  day) •.$!  80  to2  04 

Wool-wbelpers,  (13  bours^per  day) 1  92 

Wool  sorters  and  pickers,*  (9  hours) |0  81 

Wool  washers  and  dryers 64 

Wool-carders 1  50 

On  self-actors i  2S 

Sbearers,  (13  hoursj 1  Od 

Nappers 84 

Chain  spoolers,  (females,)  per  chain  of  120  meters  (min.  130  yards) 10  oents. 

Chain  sbearers,  (females,)  per  chain  of  120  meters 12  cents. 

Chain  gloers,  (males,)  per  chain  of  120  meters 12  cents. 

Power^oom  weavers,  (females,)  per  24  meters 48  cents. 

The  overseers  of  the  various  factory  branches  receive,  for  six  workinff-dars.  fh>m 
12.88  toH32.  *     •V«,xrom 

% 


Tbe  Messrs*  Greifenhagen  &  Co.  baviog  their  maDufacturinff  done  at 
tbe  liomes  of  the  operativea,  pay  theiu  by  the  piece  aod  not  by  tbe  day. 
For  the  maoufactui^e  of  every  article  several  kinds  of  work-people  are 
required.  Tberefore,  if  the  skilled  laborer  will  obtain  proportionate 
wages,  several  must  work  together  in  preparing  and  finisbiug  one  and 
tbe  same  design  or  piece,  as  lor  gimps,  loops,  cloak- trimmings,  ornar 
nients,  &c. 

The  lowest  wages  are  paid  to  those  who  stitch  the  design  to  tbe  pre- 
pared paper,  viz,  ^  cents  to  1|  cents  per  hour,  while  those  who  take  off 
such  design  earn  from  1|  to  1|  cents  per  hoar.  For  finer  and  nioi'e 
compliaiied  designs,  from  |  to  |  of  a  cent  additional  are  demanded. 
While  there  are  laborers  of  more  or  less  skill,  the  average  earnings  for 
ten  working-hours  are:  for  adults,  from  IG.S  to  28.S  cents ^  and  for 
children  from  9,6  to  11.4  cents. 

When  business  ia  brisk  and  labor  scarce,  moch  higher  wages  are  paid 
for  these  articles,  which  are  nearly  altogether  manufactured  at  the 
houses  of  villagers. 

It  has  been  found  impracticable  to  fabricate  these  articles  in  factories, 
wher^  regular  wages  could  be  paid,  for  two  reasons:  First,  the  aiticles 
being  dependent  upon  fashion,  the  demand  for  them  is  very  irregular ; 
and  secondly,  few  skilled  women  could  be  induoed  to  work  at  establish- 
ments to  the  neglect  of  their  domestic  duties. 

Weavers  of  fringes,  gimps,  &c»,  are  also  paid  by  the  piece  or  meter, 
and  earn,  according  to  skill  and  industry,  from  61.44  to  $2  per  week, 
of  ten  hours  per  day.  » 

The  preparatory  and  incidental  labor,  which  is  chiefly  manual,  is  paid 
at  from  1 1  to  2  cents  per  hour. 

Makers  of  hand  and  loom  curtain-band  holderSi  having  become 
greatly  reduced  in  number  on  account  of  the  previously  very  low  wages, 
DOW  command  from  $2.16  to  $2.88  per  week. 

The  manufacture  of  this  article  also  requires  much  preparatory  and 
incidental  labor,  for  which  from  $1.08  to  $2.16  is  paid  per  week,  of  ten 
hours  per  day. 

The  lowest  wagee,  viz,  |  to  J  cents  per  hour  of  persevering  labor,  is 
paid  for  tbe  twisting  of  the  bullion  fringes,  usually  iierformed  by  chil- 
dren or  other  unskilled  persons. 


Occupations. 


Man. 


Women. 


Children. 


Linen Bt    table-lineiij  Qroes  Sch©- 
nao,  Siixouy  : 

Weaver,  n  a.  rro w  goods ........ 

Weaver,  wido  noods 

(Working  IionrH,  12  per  day.) 

Bleuubers - 

(Working  liour»,  12  to  15  {>6r 
day,) 

Mftnglers , .--- ,*-, 

Dreanera , 

(Huiirs  of  labor,  12  per  day.) 
Walber»dorf,  Saxony: 

Weavers^  narrow  goods — 

Weavers,  wide  gooda ......... 

B  teacbe  ra 

Mauglera , 

DresseiB 

»  (UouTB  of  lat>or,  12  per  day.) 


Per  tPfiek, 

11  OS  to  ^  24 
1  30  to    4  3S 


1  44  to   2  16 


1  00  to   2  40 
1  44  to  3  60 


1  15  to    1  68 


Ferteet^. 


$1  44  to  t2  16 


1  44  to   2  16 


1  25  to    1  60 
1  dOto    1  68 


Per  10^* 
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Occnpations. 

Men. 

Women. 

ChUdran. 

Fancy  ticking,  Gross   SchoDnaa, 
Saxony : 
Weayen..... 

PeriMdt. 
$1  44  to  91  80 

VtT  week. 

Per  week. 

Spoolers 

$96  to  91  OB 

Treadem 

96to    1  08 
1  80  to   2  16 

1  68  to   2  16 
3  60  to    3  94 

2  88  to    3  24 

2  16  to   2  88 

Dyers 

Dressers 

Overseer,  dyeing  department. . 
Overaeer,  dressing  department . 
(Hoars  of  labor*  12  per  day.) 
Striped  drill,  Sebritz,  Saxony : 

Weavers,  on  power-looms 

Spoolers 

2  16  to   2  88 
1  08  to    1  44 

Treaders 

1  08  to    1  44 
3  60  tS   4  32 

2  52  to   2  88 
1  44  to    360 

Overseer 

(Hours  of  labor,  11  per  day.) 
Jacqnards,  Oberlangenbielaa,  Si- 
lesia: 
Weavers,  mechanical 

(Working  hours,  12  per  d^.) 
Weavers,  hand 

Spoolers  ............  ........ 

72  to    1  08 

••••••...• 

Dressers 

2  16  to   2  88 

288 

192 

2  16  to   2  88 

1  44  to    1  80 

(Hoars  of  labor,  15  per  day.) 
Carpets,  Schmiedeberg,  Silesia : 
Spinners.... 

1  44 

I^ers 

Weavers,  on  hand-looms 

•  Weavers,  on  power-looms 

Knotters 

1  44  to   2  16 

(Hours  of  labor,  12  per  day.) 
Leather  goods,  Freiberg,  Saxony : 
Pocketbook-makers 

2  52  to    5  76 
2  88  to    4  32 

2  64  to    5  04 

3  24  to    3  60 

2  88  to    4  68 
96  to    1  6i6 

3  60  to   7  20 
3  60  to   5  04 
3  60  to    5  04 
3  96  to    5  04 
3  96  to    4  86 

5  40 

3  60  to    5  04 

336 

Cabinet-makers 

Steel-workere 

Harness-makers 

Polishers 

1  44  to    1  56 

Day  laborers 

(Hours  of  labor,  11  per  day.) 
Leather  goods,  Offenbach-on-the- 
Main:       , 
Pocketbook-makers 

Book-binders 

Girdlers 

Steel-workers 

Steel-polisher 

(6  days  of  11  hours  each.) 
Oil-cloths,  Crefeld,  Prussia: 

Printers 

Blaokeners 

Day  laborers 

336 
1  62  to    1  80 

(6  days  of  12  to  13  hours  each.) 
Gloss  beads,  Bayreutb,  Bavaria : 
Women  and  children 

eO  60  to  $1  08 

Families  with  many  children 
earn  2. 40  to  2. 88. 
(6  days  of  11  hours  each.) 

PAPER-MILL,  BAUTZKN,  SAXONY. 


Machinists,  $4.68;  paper-cutters,  $3.60 ;  grinders,  $3.24 ;  firemen,  $3.12 ;  rag-onttors, 
$2.88;  bleachers, $1^.88 ;  laborers,  $i.  16  to  $2.52;  packers,  $3.12.  Children:  Aaaorters 
of  rags;  $1.44 ;  assorters  of  papers,  $1.44.    Hours  of  labor»  61,  per  week. 
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GOLD  AND  SZLVBR  FBINQIMy  LAOBS,  BTC.,  FRBIBBRG,  SAZOmr. 
GoldBmiths,  per  week,  $1.80  to  $2.76 ;  18  hours  per  day.    Wire-drawers,  per  weekf 
t2.88  to  $5.76 ;  work  at  home.    Fringe-makers, per  week,  §2.64  to$3.60  ;  work  at  home. 
Spinners  and  emhroiderers,  (girls,)  72  cents  to  |l.44 ;  12  hoars  per  day.    Lace-makers, 
(women,)  25  cents  to  84  cents ;  work  at  home. 

MACHINB-8HOP,  6ACH8SKHAUBEX. 

Per  week.  Piecework. 

Machine-locksmiths $3  24  |6  48 

Bailding-looksmiths 3  24  6  48 

Tamers  in  iron a  24  6  48 

Tamers  in  brass 3  24  €48 

Tamers  in  wood 3  24  4  86 

Tinmen.. 3  24  5  67 

Iron-fonnders 3  24  4  86 

Joiners 3  24  4  86 

Per  month. 

Engineers .- |24  30     to  $28  35 

Master-workmen 32  40     to     40  60 

Master-fitter 20  25     to     28  35 

Foreman 40  60     to     48  60 

CHIEF  MANUl^ACTUEING  TOWNS  OF  GERMANY. 

Having  Id  the  preceding  pages  presented  statements  showing  the  rates 
of  wages  paid  for  factory-labor  in  many  of  the  smaller  manafactaring 
towns  of  Prussia  and  Saxony,  classified  by  indastries,  it  is  now  proposed 
to  continue  to  give  similar  statements^  classified  by  towns,  selecting  such 
as  are  engaged  in  the  fabrication  of  articles  which,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  find  a  market  in  the  United  States. 

BABMEN  AND  ELBEBFELD. 

These  towns  are  in  fact  but  one,  there  being  no  natural  boandary  W 
tween  them,  and  the  stranger  who  passes  along  the  principal  street  of 
this  seat  of  industrial  activity  is  unable  to  discover  where  the  one  ler- 
jpinates  and  the  other  commences*  The  United  States  consulate  being 
in  Barmen,  the  consular  district  bears  that  name. 

EXPORTS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  following  statement,  furnished  by  Mr.  Consul  Hoechster,  will 
show  the  kind  as  well  as  the  value  of  goods  which, find  a  market  in  this 
€X)untry  in  a  single  year : 

StatUtical  statement  showing  the  descripHon  Mul  wUue  of  merchandise  exported  to  the  United 
. .  States  from  the  consular  district  of  Barmm  during  the  year  ended  S^tember  30, 1873. 

Cotton  goods,  (braids,  trimmings,  galloons,  &c.) $^71,155 

Cotton  and  balf-silk  ribbons  and  hat-bands 724,081 

Mannfaccnres  of  wool  and  of  cotton  and  wool  mixed « 831,7:t9 

I^ress  and  piece  goods  of  silk,  balf-ailk,  satins,  tafifetas 156, 576 

Velvets  ana  velvet  ribbons 214,G08 

Bottonsand  bntton-stnffo 118,737 

Woolen  cloth 701,489 

Steel,  iron,  brass,  and  hardware  and  cutlery 522,066 

Dyes  and  chemicals 136,102 

Miscellaneous 97,414 

Total 4,073,867 

Shipped  by  way  of— 

Bremen $2,984,255 

Hamburg 728, 6a3 

Antwerp 170,779 

Botteidam ^ 160,391 

Liverpool  and  London 22,763 

Havre 7,070 

Total... 4,073,867 
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WAGES  IN  MANXTFAGXUBINa  BSTABLISHMXNTS. 

The  following  statements  show  the  weekly  earnings  of  operatiTeB  em 
ployed  in  various  indnstries  in  the  consolar  district  of  Barmen,  Prussia: 


OccapatioDS. 

Men. 

Women. 

Childnn. 

Silk  and  ribbons,  Barmen 

Ribbon  and  silk  weavers  having 

their  own  looms 

Hours  of  labor,  10  per  day. 
Cotton-braids  and  trimmings,  10 

bonrs  Der  dav ....  .*••••  •••.  •>>• 

|3  96to|4  32 
7  20  to  10  08 

360  to   4  32 
5  76  to   8  64 
360  to   7  20 

3  96  to   4  14 

4  58  to   504 

5  40  to   5  76 

648 

12  52  to  12  88 

•168  ton  60 

\ 

2  16  to  2  88 

1  44  to  180 

If  they  work  by  the  piece  the 
average  weekly  earnings  are 

Fancy  dress-bnttons,  weavers,  10 
hours  per  day  .......•••••...••• 

2  16  to   4  32 

264  to  28S 

Ualt-silk  goods,  (Elberfeld:) 
Weavers  of  grenadines,  satins,  &o. 

Furniture  stuffs,  (Elberfeld :) 
^VpAVf^rs  4)f  worsted  damaskt ...... 

1  68to   180 

Weavers  of  silk  damask. .......... 

Woolen  millSj  Barmen^  average  weekly  toageefor  11  hours  of  labor. 

Occupations. 

Men. 

Women. 

Childmi. 

Wool-sorters  ..................... 

•2  88 

3  60 
252 

4  32 

Wool- washers...... .--.-. .. .--.-. 

Wool-dvors  ...................... 

^. 

Overseers ••..... 

Pickers 

|1  80 
204 

Curders......  ....••...•••........ 

Bpiuuers......  ................... 

$3  60to    396 
4  08  to    4  32 

Warnflrs  and  beamers r.x ,,. 

Reelers , 

•198 

Overseers .  ................... 

4  68  to   7  20 

3  24  to    3  60 
360to    396 
1  92  to   2  16 

4  32  to    4  68 

2  52 

3  36 
2  52 
2  52 
2  83 

Assistants ......  ................. 

W^eavers .......  •••••....•.•...... 

Burlers  ...... ...... .... ...... .... 

$1  92to   2  io 

Overseers..... 

Fullers   ........... .............. 

D;:e8Ser8  or  giggers...... » 

********** 

Finishers 

•  •.  ••  •••• 

Pioss* tenders............. ........ 

Drawers 

Brushers  ........  ................ 

2  04 

Packers.......... 

2  88 
4  68  to   6  48 
3  60  to   3  96 

3  96 
2  52 
2  52 

4  68 

Overseers ........................ 

Assistants. ., 

Engineers ............. ......  .... 

M(k/hanicS •..••...... .. 

Foreman  ..........  .....a........ 

Forge-masters 

Assistants 

Foremen  of  strikers . 
Strikers , 


ROLUNO-MILLR. 


•10  60 
6  48 
5  40 
4  32 
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Pnddlo-mastera |8  •4to|9  36 

Pnddlers 5  40 

Workmen  for  blooming  and  looping 6  48 

Looping-roUers 8  64 

Preparatory  rollers 5  76 

Eollers 5  04 

Drawers  and  stretchers 4  32 

Welders 12  96 

Assistants 7  20 

Foremen  of  finidiing  rollers 10  80 

Assistants s 6  76to7  20 

Hammer-smiths -.r***  .^.i... 8  64 

Assistants , 5  40 

Turners  and  blacksmiths 8  64 

Machinists 5  76 

Laborers  and  firemen ^......4....^.  4  S2 

Hours  of  labor,  12  per  day. 

Note.— The  cost  of  puddling  iron  is  75  cents  par  10  centner  =  1102.3  pounds ;  of  steel, 
84  ceuts  per  10  centner. 

The  coal  is  about  fifteen  English  miles  diatttnt,  a&d  costs  $4.14  per  oeirtnet ;  i3)«  ore 
ia  from  8  to  10  miles  off. 


IRON-FOUNDEBIBS  AJXD  1CACHINE-6HOP9. 

Iton-molders |7  20  to  $8  64 

Machinists,  best 7  20  to  8  64 

Machinists,  ordinary 5  04to6  48 

Helpers 4  32 

Riyeters 5  76  to  6  48 

Helpers 4  32to5  04 

Flangers...^ 5  76to6  48 

Helpers - 4  32  to  5.04 

Blacksmiths 5  76to8  64 

Helpers 4  32to5  04 

Faittem-makers  and  carpenters 5  40 16  6  12 

Turners 5  04  to  8  64 

Fitters 4  32to6  76 

Laborers * 4  32 

Hours  of  labor,  12  per  day. 

FA<m>&Y-LABOB  IN  1867. 

The  following  valuable  and  interesting  information  in  regard  to  the 
rates  of  wages  in  the  factories  and  industrial  establishments  of  Barmen 
was  collected  and  drawn  up  with  evident  practical  knowledge  by  a  res- 
ident manufflctarer,  and  embodied  in  a  statistical  report^  published  by 
order  of  the  town  council  of  Barmen.  Although  the  rates  of  wages  in 
1867  were  much  lower  than  iiiey  have  been  since  the  war,  yet,  as  ttiey 
are  given  in  great  detail,  are  presented  here : 

Siaienunt  showing  the  rates  qf  weekly  wagm  in  the  town  of  Barmen  during  the  year  1867. 


Trades. 


CJMiMlciition  of  workmen. 


Weekly 

wages. 

I3M 

180 

300 

H  Mto9  16 

504 

968 

9  16 

3  12 

1  89 

3  19 

394 

189 

Hoara  of 

work  per 

day. 


Tmkey-red  yam-dyen 

Color-djera 

]>reeeiiig  and  flnJahJng  works 

StaiTprintiiig  works 

Pleee-dyera 

Btoaehing  worka 

33l 


tfOurueyBieii . 
Workwomen 
Joomeymen 
Workwomen 

Dreasers 

AaBlataaU... 
Apprentioee , 
Joomeymen 
Apprentioea  , 
Workmen ... 
Journeymen . 
Appreatioeo . 


11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11  to  11| 
11  to  111 
11 
11  to  llf 
11  to  lit 
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Siafemeni  showing  the  rate$  of  weekly  wages  in  fhc  town  of  Barmen,  ^c. — Continned. 


Trade*, 


Kaatting-yBm  md  sawinf .thnad. 


Stlk^gooda  maniifi^totT  , 
Lutings,  textUQ .,..-.., . 


BUk  And  wwdisa  ribbciii.  COt^  ftfid  heuld  i 


Silk  ind  wookn  ribbon  ukd  oord  maiitiJbo> 


Indtft-robbgr  mannltotortee,. 


Softp  Kad  caadl«  mumfkiloriM . 


Iroii^  Ate«]|  uid  ttordwue  manii£iGtoriea. 

Ir9B*foiiijd«fi*i, * „  __....,.., ,.....,. 

Boiler  md  maeiMne  mtlEers^ ...... . ...... 


FerciQAdoD-ca|v  nLAnnfaotorlea . 
Btitt<m»iEi&aD^toriM „ . , . 


Ijitbnj^ipble  oatHliliHbmOQta  . 


MoiKJUA,  liulldf^rs.  btlekcEuikfln,  pljuterem  . . 


ClauidcatJoai  of  worktaeu. 


Wnrkmeu,  (at  pieoo^ork) . . , , 

Workijioii ......  „ , . . 

Worki7oriit%  (at  piecework^ , 

WorkwtHiiQD  ^. .. . . 

Bojs<.....*,,.„...H. 

jMqaftrd-trflf ¥em,  (iit^w  wotk^ 

Tmdlo-workcrit  (pleeework)  ~ 

WorkwniflreD,  (piBD«wi>rk) .... 

Warkiui^zi ......  ......„..,,., 

do .....„..,., 

Wurkwfiaifln ,......-. 

Girb. , 

Weal  veTB,  ml^^tcfriirk) ......,.,. 

Mt»«lrT  zibpoO'irffiiverft : 
CtmtoMiwmt^  (ploooworkl 
Beiler  MfU,  fpleww<»rkK. . 

WtJTkmwi ..._.. .....,.-.. 

Fetuixlo  TtAl'WOTkisin 

Workcivtt  .  „ .  ^ . ,  „ ^ . .  ^ . . . . 

WorkwntaiMi . , 

Tu] It!- weaver,  with   hit  Qwn 
locpm,  tpieoowwrk.J 

Boys  -.,,.. .....,, 

Jonttiy yBitn  ..„.*..♦*.,.,. 

JiiurtK'jtaiiDf  (pleooworkl ., 
Wiador»; 

M«l), (plei&Bwork)  -.--* 

Wofuen,  (piecework^ ....... 

Boyi^  ^piecework).,........ 

fkctcnty^lumda : 

In  blnilftig- roaia  ,*.**•._... 

In  ontttDit-room  ....-..**.. 

Kf^"!- WDrki^tii,  womea 

OiiVworkeir« , ,  *  .,„. 

HfmiU^inder*  .^...^.,,.-... 

MnjrbliiG-irmden 

Wnrkujen.,,.    ....*..... 

TVorkwtntien  ................. 

At  tlai  rHVi^rlMEratlDg-famoico. 
At  l^]H  jijritcft  farnaco ,.^ 

Ac  liTtjt5TpFaO«fl«««.... 

Hamlieroluiaeti  _...^,,.,.... 
Drirctn* ., ,. , 

tId|H>rfi  ..*..,,  ^ .  * ,  ^ ... .. _^ 

f^iniiUft. 

ATi'Tfiiffl  ^mrrkmcn 

ApliFPlUiCi'fl  =,.„*... . ., 

"  filler*  .....,.^.^..,._.^.».... 


Moll 

Tiirjiizr*  ,,,.,., 
B4)[lcr-a)akar»., 

SiDithii  .. 

namnMTPTB . . . . 
Ajtpr<Riitic)eM  ..- 


Workwfrtsii^n -...•,. 

ISity^  {3ini1  jjirl*,  {plocowork)  .  .. 
Boys  mid  ^Irla  from  17  to  SO 

yi'ara  nt  ^o^  (plrcowork.) 

Cuttrrs.  (piobewurk) , . , 

8taiiirHT8,  [K>Uiih«rB,  &<j.f(pi«oe- 

wturk-J 
TnrrnTft,  (plpcewcrk) , . , ..  ^ .. 

BfijB  ni^t  j^rla , . , 

Wi}rktiiftii    ...,,. , , , .,. . ..... 

Ufjiyiiiuid  frith  ,.,^.....,...... 

Wiirkriii'n ^ , 

Piniii>  iaftv  motken 

Or  pui4vn  iktera.,.,.,.... 

Otht^r  workman.,...,..,,.,..,. 

WDrknir*!! , ,, 

Tvpf-Pi'ltf  rs , .  ....,._....... 

FTinti'rs  .. ^........... 

Wi^rkiiu-ii ..,.. ..... 

Jatirnifyiisoa  nuiAonH 

Atti^ifltiimtn  ....  ^.._..  ,^... 

CaTwnH'n* 

Wfll'maltf rn,  (pii^ooworkj . . , . 


Wwkly 


H  33 

3  N 
^  16 
1  §0 

1  m 
m  B8I04  39 

1  44Ki»ei 
fi  1« 
301 

2  en 
ft  5a 
9  to 

tt4abG3  ^ 

5  Ifi 

stated  gs 
1  eotos  J« 

396 
1tt4»l  44 


3  eotalOS 

1  SO  tot  10 

9  ^to4  ^ 
S  iat^3  t4 

5  7etoll  » 

1  oflto  1  m 

1  44to  9  68 
S  68 
1  08 
4  80 
3  90 
3  42to3  96 

3  U 

1!  88to3  £» 

1  odto9  18 

3  68 
ft  64 

8  68 

3  08 

4  m 
3  S4 

390 
I  98 

i^tal  m 
1  44  to  3  04 

3  40to3  ]« 

3  34  to  4  33 

4  33to5  76 

i  M 

3  ei 

1  5a 

9  TO 
4D4 

4  90 
300 
300 
4  33 
2&i 
It  HO 
3  4i 

2  sa 

3  48 
3  00 


noQtt  d 

w<vkps 


II 
o 
II 
II 
11 

11  ID  m 

It  to  ll[ 

u 
u 

u 
It 


n 

? 


n 


14 
14 


n 


(n 


1? 

10 
10 

"I 

li 

13 

It 


..I'^u  **K«^».*»oy»  Md  girls,  or  "  Jnvepno  operativos."  the  honrs  of  labor  are  Ilmitad  In  t^^tnmtjtr 
wllh  the  regolaUons  laid  down  by  the  indostriia  code,  GoworboOrdinnng.  ««i»™uv 
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MECHANICAL  AND  FARM  LABOE  EN  1873. 

Che  daily  wafjes  of  mechanics  iu  Barmen  and  vicinity  in  ttie  year 
were  as  follows ; 
lacksmitiis,  bricklayeiH  or  niaKons,  carpenters,  miners,  machinists, 
painters,  tailors,  tatiners,  and  linsmitbs,  9(5  cents  and  upward;  cabinet- 
makers and  coopers  from  72  cents  to  84  cenj:8j  stone-cutters  and  wheel- 
wriiiht^,  §1*08;  tailors  receive,  with  board,  $1.44  per  week. 

Ai^ricnltnral  laborervS,  ordinary  Lands,  receive  $86.40,  and  experi- 
enced hands  §108,  yearly,  with  board. 

The  jaice  tif  board,  per  week,  ranged  from  $2.52  to  $2.88  for  workmen, 
and  $2.10  to  82,52  for  workwomen. 

In  a  letter,  transmitting  the  above  statistics  of  labor,  Mr>  Consul 
Hoecbster,  under  date  of  October  17,  1873,  writes : 

fiinoe  my  lust  yearns  report  on  the  tiam<'  Bubject,  there  has  h^en  no  ebiiDge  iii  tlie  con- 
dition of  the  laboring  cla«R08  in  tliis  coiiHular  distrjct.     In  some  inBtance^  Btrikeii 
occarrod  dnrinj^  tbo  lust  sninmer,  and  emtdoyoi^  wm^  obli<;ed  to  raise  the  wages  of 
their  workmen  about  25  jrt?r  €*!Dt.,  especially  in  tbe  hardware  and  cutlery  trade*  bat 
owing  to  the  diilUiea-s  of  btisinesB  tn  autmim  the  wages  went  down  again,  and  are  now 
ahutit  the  saiiio  qs  last  year.    Aa  buBineBs  gnidnally  grew  worse  many  at  the  factories 
'  "Were  obliged  to  tlisniiss  a  part  of  thoir  worknu'n.    Some  of  Ibera  left  for  other  t>lace«, 
t\>xit  the  greater  part  foaud  employment  as  eonimoii  laborei-s  on  street  improveinentSi 
rand  principally  on  the  street  railways  which  wore  built  this  year  in  the  cities  of  Bar- 
[  xoen  and  Eiberfeld, 

This  old  town,  more  celebrated  for  the  fine  aits  tliaii  for  manufactures, 
having  a  school  of  painting  and  a  school  of  architeetai^,  exports  to  the 
United  States  wo€*len  cloths  and  a  variety  of  other  articles,  the  producta 
of  the  mills  an*!  factories  in  the  neiishborhood.  The  followiDg  table 
fihows  the  value  aud  kind  of  the  principal  articles  which  find  a  market 
in  the  United  States : 

Statement  ikowing  the  deBcripti&n  and  value  of  merchandke  exported  to  the  United  Statvtijrmn 
the  oontttldf  dUtHei  of  DU^nddorf  in  the  ymr  ended  September  30,  1873. 


Arttdes. 


Vnliie. 


WookiiioloUiii  .... ................ 

Hardware  and  cotlery  , 

Oil  paintiniq;*  ,,,,,,.,... ,., 

Cttromo-lithogiiiphH  um\  eDgrnviDgs.... 

Artiatn'  colors  acid  mcilJertalA ...... 

Blbbons,  baadfl,  braiilfii,  audtrimminji^B.. 
JOxed  worsted  And  eottoD  gcKidii 


1863,804 

$.357 

3,5fl8 

24, 518 

39.365 

15,433 


I,  lie.  OCXS 


PEIOES  OF  FACTORY  AKD   OTHER  LABOR. 

In  transniittiog  the  following  rates  of  wages  Mr.  Lewie,  United  States 
Iconsular  agent,  makes  the  following  observations  in  regard  to  the  rise 
fin  the  price  of  labor  over  that  of  former  years : 

31y  Deaii  Sm :  In  reply  to  your  circular  I  bv^  U*  submit  the  following  aoswers  to 
your  iuquirien^  remarkiDg  tbat  the  prices  here  given  are  exceptional  and  are  iu  many 
InrtiiDoea double  what  they  were  at  tbii;}  time  la^t  year.  Tbat  these  prices  will  he  luaio^ 
teioed  ia  doubtful,  but  it  ia  the  opiulun  of  tho  owners  of  these  works  tbat  tbey  may 
tomowhat  recede,  but  not  to  the  etandard  of  former  years.  Thy  cauaea  bave  been 
chiefly  owing  to  tUu  great  advance  iu  tbe  price  of  an  necessaries  of  life  and  also  in 
liouiie-reot^  and  the  conmHiueot  rise  in  the  price  of  aU  kinds  of  labor^  and  as  thia  is  the 
great  qaesiion  of  the  day  here,  until  that  question  is  settled  on  a  permanent  basis,  the64) 
great  fluctuations  will  eon  tin  ue.  All  tbe  raw  material  is  at  least  &0  per  ceut»  higher 
thftQ  it  was  at  this  time  last  year,  and  iu  some  articles,  such  as  pig-iron  and  coal,  tho 
advance  has  been  100  per  cent.  The  wages  of  the  work-people  have  not,  I  find,  ad- 
Tanoed  in  the  same  ratio,  the  advance  being  on  the  average  not  more  than  37  per  cent. 
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Clint  of  pi ij -inn  T«»r -oil  Orr.uwr.  >T'i $13^ 

Co*''',  oi  DH?-imn  ;)»^r  t«»ii  Ji  ■.■•7'P-T". —  fl  6Q 

Cam  11^ '"tnai  ir  V.#rit».  ot-r  -  »Q.  L>?7-i 4  21 

Cmtti  tit 'Vii^„  It  TTurMfl.  p«r-.in.  lb  L?T'J-T1 IB  SSto   S«S 

Enily   Tvj»;«  <v^  skilleH   wYrk^itrn :    Smeir««r».  ?4  «:t:nn:  LUiUMse-fiMdeiBt,  79  i 
iM  ''.trriTjt:  ':iri-mi;u.  iSiJ  i!i;urn:  !iA«j«ir*?rs.  '^i  ctrar.i:  ^mirii.**  mil  dcteis.  7U  e«&Cii;  niodel- 

R«tnr4  -If'  !:i.'><ir  trnm  n  i.  ai.  ro  n  n.  oi..  jml  riii-  r^<*':r^.  rlw  Ixibor  bcia^  cootmoed 
rlir'-in-iii  -iif*  n.jar.  '■n'-  it  "j:s  mtt  anur  j*  .uiinv*!ii  r'nr  'txaner  and  one-hAlf  boor  fcr 
1irea«c:aMr.  lOiL  riie  •urn*'  :ic  4  <)'o:in::l.  luu^uii  .a  jui  L"  «:Ie:ir  liuim  af  labor.  ▲  certAixi 
norrmn  mC  '.•:  lalior  tit  'utrutt  -r.iriu  oiniic  nt  ~!:irr:tnl  jo  on  SuniLbys  an  well  am  cmweck- 
'Li;.*,  anil  'Aii:!M  3ieu  •jurom  in  juir-ance  price  'or  SozifLiy-wijrk. 

CoMof  pi:(-iroa |I3  9 

CohC  or'  •M.ai  AC  vorlu  Iwre 4  flD 

l^kor : 

PmliLi^r*.  p«r  roa.  drM  •iTaiiTy 2  OQ 

PiiiMirn.  p«»r  r.on.  <Mi:i>afi  ivi^iirv ....  1  78 

P'wi«iIrrr.H.  per  t«>n.  uiiird  iinairv 1  56 

A  jpA>*i  piniiiltrr.  -v;rli  an  ;2M4i»ra.ac.  7  ill  m^ike  oum  lt>  to  It  voxu  pier  dagf,  and  will 
earn,  .iiirr  paj:::^  Lj*  jjwL-t-ui*,  trini  jl.i>?  to  #l.-U  per  .Liy. 

rHi>N-F»)r-NDERIES  AJJTD   ^tJLCHrFKSUOF^ 

XarhinfsiM  and  rnmers.  •  lM*9t  vorkaien^ t^  96  to  fl  66  pcrd^j. 

Xar  fair.  iMtii  ami  tiim<^r^.  <s*;i:iMi«i  cLkiA 6{?  to       l^pcrdaj. 

Mar  binii4r.<t  aci  i  tameri.  inferior 46fio       55  per  daf. 

Bwl*rr-«iak«M 1  44perdi^. 

AAtwranri  or  r;v.iCf»r« 68  to       72  per  day. 

Help<»r?«  or  Li^H-krers 68  per  day. 

Th'^  vorkir,;  I.onr^  are  from  •>  ly'elfMrk  in  th«^  nomhig  ontil  7  in  the  eveoini;, 
with  th^  "nTT-r  rime  for  m»»aLs  as  is  the  toantieries.  viz :  one  hoar  for  dinner,  juid  half 
an  hoiir  f-arh  for  br^'akfo^r.  and  <:oft:«  at  4  o'clock.  The  pncen  of  the  different  kind*  of 
la^lnr  rjr»^  ha  fiiiinw^  : 

Wriril.-orr.»'ri  fri^m  rA  oi*nr.*  to  IM  cents  per  day ;  wool-wa*her*  from  ^  to  96  centi  per 
day  :  prirls  for  rardinz  from  C4  to  '£J  o»:Qrs  per  day :  women  from  :M  to  3b  cmtsper  daj. 
8pi:.n«-rt  pjen^^rally  work  hy  f  h--  piecr  a  ad  earn  from  fl.i>?  to  tlJJO  per  day;  childMi 
frrntn  li  TO  Vt  3 ears  of  at;  ■  from  C4  cenr^  to  'J7  cencd  per  day;  ehildrea  £nHn  15  totf 
y^ar.oi  of  agj^  from  41  crnt^  to  4»>  cent8  per  day. 

Much  of  the  above  work  is  al.s)  iloae  by  the  piece,  aad  the  eunoBfi 
dei^iend  on  the  iudo.srrj-  of  the  workmen. 

MECHA>'ICAL   LABOR. 

CHrr»f-ijtors,  first  clasrt,  earn  from  ^l.OS  to  $1.20  per  day.  Time  cl 
work  from  7  in  the  mornin;^  to  7  in  the  evenings  in  summer;  half  boor 
allowefl  for  breakfa«t  and  at  4  o'clock,  and  one  hoar  for  diaaer. 

Cabinetmakers,  84  cents  i>er  day.  Time  of  labor  as  aboFe.  MaaoM 
from  00  c:entH  to  $1.08  |>er  day.  Time  of  work  in  enmmer  fmm  6  in  tktt 
morning  until  7  in  the  evening.  In  winter  from  7  in  the  morning  nntil 
dark.  VV'ork  here  can  be  carrieil  on  the  greater  part  oi  the  winter;  the 
arernge  los-s  of  time  from  very  cold  weather,  when  soch  work  eanaot 
be  done,  wouhl  not  be  more  than  one  month. 

Oniamenfal  phi4t«^rem |1  06to9l  44  perdi^. 

Oominon  plants  rttm,  (or  aamstaotii) 7%per  diV< 

PljwtftrfTH 1  OQio  1  aiperdiv* 

Honw;  paiiitAm  ami  gainers 84  to  1  Odperd^". 

OaA-firtem  and  hoaummiths 72  to  1  SOperdnj. 

BbfNffHftk em, fire t  clam 84  to  Mperd^r. 

Kfaoennakem,  second  eUfls 72to  Mperttf- 

Tailora 60  to  84perdaj. 
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AaBIOTTLTXJBAL  LABOR. 

Laborers  in  this  district  are  seldom  employed  by  the  year.  When 
flacb  is  the  case  they  receive  from  $2.88  to  $4.32  per  month,  with  board, 
and  sleep  on  the  farm  where-  they  are  employed,  usually-  over  the  sta- 
bles. Married  people  are  seldom  or  never  hired  in  this  manner ;  they 
rent  or  bay  a  small  cottage  and  small  plat  of  ground  which  they  culti- 
vate, usually  keeping  a  goat  or  cow ;  if  the  latter,  it  is  employed  in 
plowing  and  hauling  the  little  two- wheeled  cart  of  the  proprietor. 

AIX-LA-CHAPBLLE,  PRUSSIA. 

This  town,  where  Charlemagne  was  boru,  livedo  and  is  entombed ; 
where  till  1558  the  German  emperors  were  crowned ;  where  the  treaties 
of  1668  and  1748  were  held,  celebrated  ^so  for  its  sulphur  baths,  is  a 
<$enter  of  Ehenish  industry,  among  which  the  doth  manufacture  is  the 
most  extensive.  Indeed,  a  reference  to  the  following  statement  will 
«how  that  woolen  cloths  comprise  74  per  cent  of  the  value  of  exports 
from  this  district  to  tlie  United  States : 

Exports  from  Aix-la-ChapeUe  to  the  United  States  during  the  year  1872. 


Articles. 


Valae. 


Woolen  cloth 

y^nc  and  lead 

Xidglovee 

Glaae  ware 

Pins  and  needles . 
HisceUaneoQB 

Total 


IsiL  038,131 
329;  401 
188,956 
90,161 
07,390 
43,017 


a;  748. 396 


FAOTOBY  Ain>  MEOHAKIOAL  LABOR. 

The  following  tables  show  the  rates  of  wages  paid  for  factory  and 
other  kinds  of  labor  in  Aix-la-ChapeUe  and  vicinity: 

CLOTH-FACrOBIES. 

Per  week. 

Wool-glosaers $1  80  to  $2  16 

Wool-assortere 2  16 

Wool-dressers 1  86  to   3  16 

Wool-spinners 3  60  to   4  32 

Wool-weavers 3  60  to   5  76 

FuUers 2  88 

Carders 2  88 

Wool-pickers 1  80to   2  16 

Bbearers 2  88 

Dyers 2  88 

Firemen 4  32 

Preas-bands 2  88  to   3  60 

lioom-catter 2  88 

Spooler 1  80 

Glner 3  60 

Card-setter 5  40 

Borlers 2  88 

Bpinners'  foreman 5  76  to   7  20 

Weavers'  foreman 6  04  to   5  76 

Carders' foreman 4  32  to   5  04 

Spoolers^  foreman .* 4  32 

Follers' foreman 4  32  to   5  76 

Shearers' foreman 4  32  to  5  04 

Dyers' foreman 1 5  04  to   5  76 

Foremen  at  the  press 4  32  to   5  04 

dpinners  of  worsted  yams 4  32  to   5  04 

Master  weavers  of  worsteds • 7  80 
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MACHINE-WORtS. 

Per  day.  ^jj^ 

Machine-moanters |0  96  t^SO 

Adjusters 72  96 

Turners 72  96 

Borers 67  85 

Clay-molders 72  16 

Sand-moldera 60  » 

Coal-minere,  at  piecework 84  9S 

Coal-dumpersy  at  piecework 72  — 

PecdiT* 

Machinists tl(l9 

Blacksmiths 79 

Locksmiths 9G 

Carpenters |0  67  to     86 

Cabinet-makers ~^ 

Maaons 72  to 

Painters 

Plasterers 

Shoemakers 

Harness  and  saddle  makers 9^^ 

Agricalturallabor •. #S 

CARRIAOE-MAKARS. 

Body-makers |0  W 

Trimmers 10^ 

Vamishers 79 

Blacksmiths 6^ 

GLOVE-MAKERS. 

Cutters |0  43 

Tanners •. 7^ 

Dyers 78 

Workwomen 8S 

Workwomen  on  fine  work 1 44 

Hours  of  labor,  66  per  week. 

NEEDLE  MANUFACTURE. 

PWWMt 

Whettors |6  94 

Cutters 3  96 

Blue-dyers , 4  68 

Polishers 3  65 

Makers  of  sewing-machine  needles 6  74 

Hours  of  labor,  54  per  week. 

COLOGNE,  PRUSSIA. 

Although  this  old  Boman  town  is  now  more  celebrated  for  its  cathe- 
dral, its  perfumed  water,  and  the  two  bridges  over  the  Bhiue— the  one 
of  boats  for  ordinary  travel,  and  the  other  the  railway  bridge,  a  fine 
specimen  of  modern  engineering — than  for  its  industrial  establishments, 
yet  in  its  vicinity  there  are  mills  and  factories  which  produce  goods  for 
the  American  market,  as  the  following  statement  will  show : 

Statement  showing  the  exports  from  Cologne  to  ike  United  States  in  ike  year  1872. 


Articles. 


ValM. 


Velveta  and  ribbons 

Load 

Iron .  raw 

Steel 

Catlory 

Wool,  manofootaros  of. . 
MisceUanoons 

Total 


400. 4M 

79,IS5 

65^688 

396.  SS6 


1,TC*.«M 


BLirkAtuiths --..,, 

Caipentera  .,. 

Citrpc'u  t<]T«,  OD  piecework  _-. 
Cpopenn 

M,  on  pieoework 

iluintii,  ikUled  workmen 

ntari! 

k«r» 

t,  with  board. 


WngeH. 


f  5  76 

|5  (H  t^  5  7(t 

6  4ato7  SO 

4  3ti 

5  04 
0  48to790 

0  48iiidDp~ 
wardH, 

4  93t05  70 

5  76to8  04 
a  B8to4  32 

1  44t4>9  36 


Hours 
per  dny. 

n 

9 


n 
u 

0  to  10 


On  piecework  larger  eaniings  are  obtaioed.  Tanners,  tinsmiths,  and 
wbeel Wrights,  $5.70  and  npward;  bakers,  $432  to  $8.04^12  to  13 
bouts. 

Laborers  in  sngar  and  otber  Victories  earn  from  $2.64  to  83.GO  per 
week — working  11  hours  per  day* 

Women  are  g^eneralty  paid  3(>'cents,  and  girls  24  to  28  csents  per  day 
of  10  to  11  lunir.s, 
^^  Experienced  lann-laborers  per  day,  without  board^  73  centa;  onlinary 
^■farm -laborers,  with  board,  43  to  48  cents;  common  laborers,  without 
^n>oard,  00  cents ;  female  servants,  per  month,  $2.10  to  $3.00, 
^m  Note. — Workmen's  famOies  pay  rent  for  one  room, from  $1.44  to  $2.10 
^per  month  ;  and  for  two  rooms,  from  $2.88  to  $4,32.    No  family  occupies 

more  than  two  rooms. 
i^^  Children  are  required  by  law  to  attend  school  until  14  years  of  age. 
^jBchooJ  fee,  12  groseben  (21)  cents)  per  month, 

~  There  has  been  but  little  change  in  the  rates  paid  for  mechanical  and 
farm  labor  in  the  distjrict  of  Cologne,  since  the  visit  of  the  author  in 
1872.  Mr.  Holsclier,  United  States  consular  agent,  transmitted  the  fol- 
lowing figures  exi>ressive  of  the  daily  wages  of  the  above  classes  during 
the  year  1873 : 

Blacksmiths,  bricklayers,  or  masons,  carpenters,  machinists,  and  tai- 
lors, Ih  thalers  per  day,  (81.08  •)  stone-cutters,  $1.20;  cabinet-makers, 
$1.44;  plnsterers,  81.80;  hod-carriers,  tanners,  tinsmiths,  and  wheel- 
wrights, 00  cents ;  painters,  84  cents ;  coopers  and  shoemakers,  72  cents; 
and  miners,  from  84  cents  to  $1.44;  farm -laborers,  from  43  to  48  cents, 
with  board,  in  sommer  ;  and  from  34  to  38  cents  in  winter.  Laborers, 
at  other  than  farm  -  work,  earned  GO  cents  i)er  day  withont  board. 
Female  servants  obtained  from  82.10  to  $3.00  per  month  with  board. 
Price  of  board  per  week,  from  $1.08  to  $2.62  for  workmen  j  and  $1.44 
fer  workwomen. 


BERLIN. 


This  famed  capital  of  Prussia,  and  now,  also,  of  the  German  Empire, 
iffords  employment  to  thousands  of  work  people  in  the  iron,  woolen, 
Bather,  and  various  other  industries  for  which  she  is  celebrated. 

The  manufactures  which  Jind  a  market  in  the  United  States  are  indi- 
it^ed  in'the  following  statement  of  exports  from  that  consular  district: 
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LABOQ  IN  9UB0PE  AND  AMERICA. 


VdHne  of  goodie  wareSf  and  mer6ka9di$6  iagforttd  to  ike  VnUed  SUUmfnm  Ute  Barl**  eaamlcr 
district  durimg  ike  year  ended  September  20, 1873. 


Articles. 


YalM. 


Woolen  doih  aad  •kmJrings 

Woolen  tlHiwlt 

Resdy-nuide  ladies'  dresses,  doska,  wooleo,  *o.. 

Worsted  yarn 

Dyed  worsted  yacB,  smbroiderifls 

Cotton  goods 

Linen  goods 

SUk  goods 

Basket  woeres 

Monnfaotores  of  leatiier,  wood«  iron,  sine.. 
VmDcj  M^per,  oards,  and  paper  boxeo . 


FiSDcy  paper,  oards,  and  paper  boxes 

Books,  lithographs,  prints,  paintings,  Sto. 
Cbomicali,  apotnecaries'  ntenslls 


Scientific  apparatus,  sorgical,  optical,  mnsioal. 

Iieather  gloves 

^nitation  jet,  (ornaments  of  black  glass) 

Glass  and  porcelain  wares 

Liqnors.  wine,  sirop,  Sec 

Lead  and  machinery 

MisoeUaoeoos  goods 


8^W 
»1.9M 
W» 

MHOS 
U«.19 

4iklU 


Totsl. 


iM« 


*  The  thaler  oompnted  at  73  oents. 


FAOTOBT  LABOB. 


The  foIlowiDg  rates  of  wages  were  paid  in  1872  by  the  proprietofs  of 
cloth  and  other  factories  in  or  near  Berlin : 


Oconpationa. 

n 

Per  week. 

Men. 

Women. 

ChlldniL 

Shawl-factory : 

Spoolers 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

10  to  13 
10  to  12 
10  to  13 
10  to  19 
10  to  13 

10 
10 

10  to  IS 
10  to  13 
10  to  13 
10  to  13 
10  to  13 
10  to  12 

13  16  to«9  58 

• 

Warpers 

$4  78  to  $5  76 
4  33  to    5  76 

Weavers  on  hand-looms 

...........••• 

958to9«8 

.............. 

Washers  ....* 

3  86  to 
3  GO  to 

334 
384 
360 

3  34 

4  33 

*"*"*"•*""**"" 

Dyers 

•  ••••  ...•>■••• 

Gluere 

Garden) 

Fnllers 

1  eO  to9  16 
1  80  to  9  16 

*""****••**"■• 

Shearero 

Presaera 

5  04  to 

5  76 
5  76 

Beaters 

Bnrlcrs  

3  16  to  3  S4 

Laborers 

388  to 

3  94 

Vrin^iCe-makers 

938 

9  16  to  5  04 
1  80  to  5  76 

Ladies*  cloaks : 

Soamstressos,  (cloaks) 

SeamettrefiBes,  (costiimers) 

Cutters  out 

4  68  to 

720 

Ironors 

4  39 

360  to720 

1  80to433 

Embroiderers 

Faucy  silk  trimmings : 

Mn.k{>rs  of  fVinffn,  irimTm.  &C .  . 

504  to    864 
*28  SO  to  36  00 

4  33  to    5  04 

4  68  to    6  48 

5  76  to    6  84 
5  40  to    7  SO 

tiastoHflo 

Overseers 

€K)ld  and  silver  trimmings : 

Fringe-makers 

PUtero 

Wire-drawers 

Spinners 

Spinners  on  power-looms 

1  80  to9  59 
9  16  to  9  88 

Hand-made  goods 

*  Per  month. 


I^ABQJ^  IN  GERMANY. 
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MEOHANIOAL  LABOB- 

Bates  paid/or  mechunical  UjJtor  in  Berlim, 


OocupiUioiiA, 


Skiiled  workTQOn : 

BAft1(oMiiak«5r8.^. 

I  Blackatuithji 

^^        Brewera ..,. 

^K       CarpeiXers 

^H       CATVcrn,... 

^H       CliKiir-miikerd,  ntAles 

^H      Cigar  ninki^rst  J'ein&lcfl*-- 
^H      OcMpers 

^■^         Cf^uiui>*niU]j>>. 

f  Er  im 

^^  F;u  .„.  ,  .v..^.^  womem. . . 

^^L  Fact4iry.hiLutis/chUdre& . 

^H  Glove-mfikerB  ...« 

^^  Joiners , 

MochiDUtai 

MoiKmt 

MiU«r».. - 


Oe«utintiotiii. 


SkUk'tl  wfirkmtm^-CoatiiinucL 

Ntttl-nmkcro...  ... 

Pftpcr-makcra,  (IqdojJ  men  .._„ 

Pap«r-miLkf;r«,  {fimoy,)  womeo..,..-,- 

PiADo-makeni 

Roady-iotule  gnnnento^  makera  of, 
wom^a... 

Rtiofera - , 

8»ddl©r» - 

Saleatnen  or  clorka .*...., 

StsatafltrewMM 

ShociDBkeTs 

8tokeri»-.,. 

Tajlom. , 

TaDni;r»..... < 

TometTi.,.. 

Wenvera 

LnllcrroTi :  • 

Indty.. 

InofMiiitry ., 


*  Hoari  of  labor,  from  d  a.  m.  to  7  p>  nu 
WAGES  IN  IKON'WOEKS. 


f        The  largest  and  most  celebrated  eetablisliment  in  Germany  for  the 

manufacture  of  all  Idnds  of  engiues  and  machinery  m  that  of  Mr.  Bor- 
8ig,  iu  Berlin.  Want  of  time  preventeil  a  personal  call  at  his  works, 
which  are  open  to  the  public  on  payment  of  a  small  fee;  and  it  was  deemed 
highly  iruporhint  to  obtain  the  rates  of  weekly  wages  for  the  various 
kintb  of  skilled  labor  employed  iti  the  works.  A  reriuest  by  our  consul 
at  Hej'liu  h)r  the  de.sired  hifbrmation  elicited  a  polite  but  evasive  note 
from  tlie  proprietor,*  which  was  equivalent  to  a  refnaal;  w^hile  an  appli- 
€*.atiou  to  the  Statistical  Bureau  of  Prussia  (iroved  equally  unsuecesstuh 
But  the  difficulties  that  beset  this  search  after  knowledge  served  to 
stimulate  to  inereas?ed  exertion,  which  resnlted  in  complete  success,  for 
Mr.  Kreismaun  shortly  afterward  obtained  from  the  German  Amalga- 
mated  Engineers-  Bot^iety  the  following  otticial  statement  of  the  wagea 
lived  by  the  members  of  this  union,  not  only  iu  the  works  of  Mr, 
orsig,  bnt  in  all  other  establishments  of  a  similar  character. 

•  Uailt'r<lat«  of  Berliu,  October  9S»  1873,  Mr.  Boreig  writes: 

8iB :  Iu  reply  to  the  comuinnicatioo  of  tho  18th  insUj  I  regret  to  be  nnabl©  tn  far- 
%\eh  tbe  JStatmticH  (Icsired,  a»r  in  my  woiks,  no  suck  table<»  of  rates  of  wagee  as  the  blanks 
';iclo(»ed  caU  fur  are  made  up.     I,  tberefare,  ruturD  tbom  borewith. 
RisiHsctfiiUy, 

A.  BOBSIG. 
Mr.  H.  Kheismanx, 

Contul  af  the  United  States  of  AmericOt  Bwlim* 
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LABOB   IK  EUROPE.  AND  AlfEBTOA. 


Statement  showijig  the  average  rate  of  wages  paidf  in  1873,  to  pereone  emplojfed  In  the  irwh 
founderiea  and  maohine'$h4fpB  in  the  oUff  cfBerUn^  Pmiia. 


OooapAtioiiB. 


ATsngoweab 

}y  wMct,  Ob 
United  Stetei 
goldeoiii4 


Iron-molden 

Macbinisto,  best 

M^ehinista,  ordinary , 

Machinists,  inferior 

Helpers 

Bttilcr-nukers 

Helpers 

Biyeters 

Holders-on 

FloDgers 

Helpers 

Blacksmiths , 

Helpers 

Foremen 

Engineers 

Pattern-makers  and  carpenters 

A  ssistants  «. 

Laborers,  carters,  &o , 

Apprentices 

MlDwriffhU 

Assfetants 

Braes-fonnders 

Fitters  

Turners 


1,800 
SCO 

1,500 
850 
900 
600 

1,000 
100 
150 
50 
400 
800 

1,900 
400 
700 
900 
300 

2,000 
SOO 
300 
400 
150 
400 
500 


•7  SO 

578 
4  39 
988 

«  48 

4  as 

5  76 

4  32 
7  SO 
3  60 

7  20 
360 

8  64 

5  76 
360 

9  88 
73 

790 

5  76 
7  90 
3  60 

6  48 


to  1864 
7» 
to  7» 
to  516 
to  43S 
to    790 


6« 
7i 


to    STB 
to    861 

to  in 

to  861 
to  501 
to  10  80 
516 
to.  7  80 
to  504 
to  438 
to  9  16 
to  10  08 
to  64B 
to  861 
to  504 
to    864 


Hoors  of  labor  per  week,  60. 

Prodaots :  Locomotives,  machine  castinf^s,  oolomns,  tabes,  pipes,  machines,  steam^engtiiea  and  tooli, 
steam-boilers,  pipes,  a^cnlttiral  machines,  implements,  railroaa-cars. 

BUD.  BAUSCH, 
Beeretary  (^  the  Berlin  branch  (^  t^  Qerman  AnuUgamated  Engineer^  SoeUtif, 

BEaUN,  Novmiber  15, 1873. 

The  value  of  the  foregoing  table  is  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  of  the 
16,800  employes  whose  weekly  earnings  are  therein  given,  the  Diiinher 
engaged  in  each  of  the  various  subdivisions  of  labor  is  stated,  thos 
afiording  data  for  an  accurate  computation  of  the  average  earnings  of 
skilled  and  of  unskilled  laborers  engaged  in  the  various  iix>n-works  of 
Berlin. 

The  average  weekly  wages  of  the  10,100  skilled  workmen  is  $G.88;  of 
the  4,500  helpers  and  assistants,  $4.38 ;  of  the  laborers  and  carters,  83.60: 
and  of  the  200  apprentices,  $1.44 — computed  in  United  States  gold 
coin. 

BUILDING-TRADES. 

The  influx  of  material  wealth,  after  the  termination  of  the  war  with 
France,  gave  a  marked  impetus  to  new  enterprises,  largely  advanced 
the  price  of  real  estate,  and  induced  the  erection  of  a  large  number  of 
buildings  in  Berlin. 

Real  estate  advanced  as  rapidly,  and  changed  hands  as  frequentlyt 
as  in  some  of  our  western  cities  in  previous  years.  The  ow^ner  of  a  cor- 
ner property  in  the  celebrated  Uuter  der  Linden,  not  far  from  the  Bran- 
denburg gate,  was,  at  one  time,  offered  only  100,000  thalers,  which  he 
was  advised  to  refuse,  but  in  a  few  months  afterward  he  obtained  up- 
wards of  200,000  thalers. 

The  activity  in  the  building-trades  caused  a  great  demand  for  skilled 
labor  which  rapidly  advanced  in  price,  reaching  figures  previously  un- 
known in  Germany.* 

**  Since  the  above  was  writteu  the  price  of  real  estate  has  deolinedy  the  demand 
for  skilled  labor  has  been  less  active,  and  the  rates  of  waj^s  have,  conaeqaently,  ben 
reduced. 


LABOR  IN   QEBMANT. 
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The  following  tables  show  the  rates  existing  in  Berlin  daring  the 
eight  mouths  ending  with  the  month  of  August,  1874 :         * 


WAGES  OF  MASONS  AND  CARPENTERS  IN  BERLIN  IN  1874. 

Statement  Bhawing  (he  number  of  men  actually  employed  by  the  Aaeooiation  of  Master  Ma- 
sone,  Carpenter8f  and  BuUders,  with  prices  paid  per  day  of  ten  hours,* 

MASONS-MASTER  WORKMEN. 


Monlh. 


Febrtmry. 
Viirdli , . . . 

^■:::: 

Jaiie ..... 
Aagoit .  - 


^1.03.  |l.fl%  11,14  |t.m  ^IM,  fL.33.  |1.3ai|M4  11^.  11.50.  $Lm.  fl.fiS.  tl*80. 


m 

79 

oe 
1^ 
lis 

117 

iia 
loa 


7 
10 

g 

5 

7 
7 


2? 

14 

16 
10 

IS 
IS 


PSBCENTAGE  OF  MASTER  MASONS  EMPLOYED  AT  EACH  OF  ABOVE  RATES. 


Jonnvy.,. 

Febtoafy. 
March..*. 
April..-. 
llSy.._,„ 

Jnly 

Augiut. .  _ 


a.  43 


Oi79 


UC4 

a  79 


l.€S 


S.50 
1.4D 

n.35 

13.40 
1^4C 
11.50 


4.55 

10. 41 

fl,00 

7.54 
a  61 


|tl.57 

0.34 
17-35 
1S.51 
KH  gl 

is^oe 

14.57 


T.4ii! 
13L30 
4.43 
4.6:j 
4.61 

3.<3l 

a.  38 


m4S 
31.10 
36.53 
34,07 

3a  40 

37.05 
35.74 


8.57 
5.19 
4.B5 
3.75 
3.30 
3.^ 
3.  SO 
1.35 


».oe 

€w40 
4.4S 

4  05 

7/S!J 


S.SO 

1134 
1.58 
l.«5 
L31 

3.33 


10.74 

7.45 

S.33 

7. 57 

d.oo 


1L5S 
11.81 

i.40 
4  41 

5.33 
0.S5 

491f 


CARPENTERS— MASTER  WORKMEN. 


Jiutn»Tj, . 

Febrnaiy. 

AprU.— - 

May 

Jduo  ..... 

Jnly — .- 


11 


11 
11 

B 
P 

e 

10 

a 

10 


PERCENTAGE  OF  MASTER  CARPENTERS  EMPLOYED  AT  EACH  OP  ABOVE  RATES. 


February. 

IfATCll.... 

Atitil-.... 

May. 

June ..... 
July.--- 


L5i 


4iS4 
5.ia 
4  4^4 


5.ia 


4  53 
l.€0 


If!.  04 
15,38 
15.  S4 


14  33 

mas 

16.  43 


15.40 
liill 
14  M 
^1.51 
1 7.  a? 

n.ft5 
14  7a 
14  3a 


ifi.  u 

15,tf5 
ai74 
]5.2C» 
16.04 
11.03 
10,33 


3.0!> 
S.77 
5,40 
A  14 
4  74 
a  74 


to.  75 

3o.r,i 
*ja7si 

23.1«i 
26.21 
96.13 


) 


4tl3  !3&00 


a  56 

1J.44 
466 
1.5& 
1.61 
1,13 
LfiO 


6.17 
6,41 

6.71 
4  61} 
&33 
5135 
7.30 
0.01 


1.S5 

i.oa 

3.44 

0.5^ 
1.58 
1.08 
113 


7.40 
7.65 
4.if7 
3.41> 
4S0 
3.75 
4  55 
3.10 


6.79 
7.(^ 
4dS 

460 
5.35 
455 
&3S 


, 

JOURNEYMEN  MASONS. 

Moath. 

p.oe. 

I0.m 

|1.6iL 

124 
164 

433 
414 

141 
73 
40 

40 

dLoa. 

fl.l4l 

*i.ao. 

ILsml' 

I1.3S. 

«1.3& 

»1.44. 

•1.5a 

11,56.* 

Jafia^rT ............. 

45 
45 
DO 

m 
11 

14 
10 
10 

43t* 

1,711 
1,985 

i,&n 

1,71  to 
1,560 

6U 
648 

3^4 

769 

1,  004 

1.  H^ 

eso 

140 

m 

84 

13f> 
167 
130 

14 
15 

10 

10 
13 

5 

5 
4 

e 

1 

1  j 

FBbmtry  •• -~ 

t 

April.  ^..—,.. . 

34 

S 
9 

7 
19 
14 

7 

6 
6 
0 
3 

3 

July 

i 

i 
1 

10 

Ai3cM'        'I- 

•  In  the  original  tables  the  prices  are  stated  by  the  hour  at  one-tenth  of  the  rates  in 
the  above  statements.  For  a  working  day  of  nine  hoars,  as  in  England,  the  respective- 
rates  would  be :  .918,  .972,  1.026,  1.08,  1.134,  1.188,  1.242,  1.296,  1.35,  1.35,  1.458, 1.513^ 
and  1.62  per  day. 


524  LABOB  IN  EUBOPE  Alf^  AMERICA. 

StaUwMnt  ahotdny  the  number  <^  men  aotmaijf  empUyed,  ^—(kmiiunmdm 
PERCENTAGE  OF  JOUBNEYMEN  MASONS  EMPLOYED  AT  EACH  OF  ABOTX 


jADiury  --.f^ -. .-« 

3.01 

^m 

4.5H 
6134 
0.4^ 
a  48 
0.53 
0.57 

^31 
to.  77 

asias 

ItL  10 
5.50 
^49 

i.m 

U63 

128.1)3 

4aflg 

10.74 
U.10 

Ln 

3.35 
4.75 
^41 

it© 

a.»5 

0.fl8 
0.8A 

(km 

0.06 

fTA^^ffli^ry                   ..       .    ^    . 

^30   lfi.M 

fifi.  53  9. 75» 
77.07    i:i.D5 

fe^lft 

MATAh     ,»,.    T..T.,.    ..... 

1.73 

D.«6 

::::::'::::: 

April. 

ffiT 

0.^ 

0.40 
€.45 
ft35 

0.H 

0,11 

,«„. 

Se :::;:::::::::::";:: 

65l43  iik95 
55. 7^  35.ild 

Julj 

0103 

a  OS 
ao3 

a3s 

*-*— 

Anm it     i>w  it-  1*  .kill 

JOCJRNEYMEN  CARPENTEBS. 


-Jannaiy  b..,.*..^,.,*..* - 

31 

77 
5B 
36 
35 
If! 
D 
10 

IBS 

m 

131 

lie 

75 
68 

4a] 

3m 

41H 

^0 
747 

841 
900 

33» 

430 
419 
457 

504 
5^ 

173 
903 

tm 
m 

M 
(H 
S4 
34 

4# 
47 

33 

IS 

7 
e 

7 

9 

a 

a 
s 

I 

PoljrnAiT' '  ,.1,-^,.-------- 

»::::.•.:::::::;::::; 

9 
7 

mSt 

Juno         d,      ...>»....... 

S5 

SI 

as 
at 

10 

3 
3 

3 

t 

Jnly ...,..,,.. -^ -... 

I 

Anciut      ..^.. ......**,,, 

PERCENTAGE  OF  JOURNEYMEN  CARPENTERS  EMPLOYED  AT  EACH  OF  ABOVE  BA1 


Juinary , , . ,,  ^ 

a.  37 
e.3B 

3.90 
3143 
SL34 
1,10 
0,53 
0.56 

1^60 
10.55 
13.56 
11.34 
Ii74 
7,40 
4.35 
3.83 

33.26    3i77 
3L56    iai7 

33>ofi  s&ia 
mo7  aae5 

49.66   S7,5a 

14.03 
14.03 
15.  ST 
13.5.1 

4,12 
4.33 

2.  as 

2:61 

iL5(> 
iL79 

L40 

0.54 

o.ofl ; 

0.15 
0.lt 
0.U 

0.^ 
0.^ 

iiffr 

F^bmoiT  -.-. - 

M««ll-r.. .-„-....,,..., 

0.70 

tkil 

aia 

Amril. ..„,.,.„,,,.„„. 

'""'"'" 

loT. -      :: 

1.67 
L35 
1.51 

1.18 

act 
ai^ 

0,17 

a  13 
a  19 

0.29 
0.lt 

'a« 

^nm .  .    ;  . 

4a  21   5J9.O0  \v^m 
4Km    39.  Id  1 114.45 
50.61  .31133  10.47 

Jtllj. -....,.„,,„  ,*.... 

aoe 

Aogiitt....... ----,-.... 

■"""■■ 

1 

RECAPITULATION. 


MASTER  WORKMEN, 

UA^lXB, 

cAVPiDcixia. 

Mcmtli. 

1 
1 

3 

o 

1 
►a- 

Si 

f 

a 

1 

1 

i 

r 

JaliTinrj  .... ,_..^. ,. .. 

£43 
SH 

2j8 
317 

sm 

3Q4 
305 
31H} 

1285  12 

At  17  n ' 

169 
150 
164 
17^ 
190 
1^7 

no 

188 

11^73 
190  9« 

saeio 

341  »1 

a^  eg 

S4iM 
ase  48 

II  ILS 

T'obmiiry -....,,-•..**         .  ....«<..     ......1,. 

336  96         1  3S.  0 
376  56         1  4^  D 

IKI 

3iiW¥b , ...,, 

imi 

April ....... 

436  24 
4:so  56 
4:{4  16 
433  00 

1  M.4 
1  42.1 
1  4.JL8 
t  4^»i^ 

l«f 

i£y,„... ....-...„„„„.. ... : 

1S4 

.f^^fiQ                ^_-      -  .  - 

tati 

July  ......,*. .,....,,..... 

iiti 

Aii||Uflt.*«*.,....^---- p..,^...,,.. ..., 

43*.!  00  1       1  4X  2 

iSLi 

1 

JonRNEYMEN. 

-Jivntiwy ... . .•. .,..,.. .--,- 

1.493 
1.rri3 
1,064 
a,  57^ 
■2,553 

2,eoi 

|l,  337  01 
l.ri-24  24 
1.673 -i^ 
it  751  84 
2^804  40 
3,  Oil  N 
:i3lfi  ([^ 
^.iSin  60 

rj  1^0.  5 

1  iyi.0 

H5.fl 
1  0L9 
1  OlLfi 
1  0-^.7 
1  10.8 

uao»  »i.mes 

1.SQ4     1,213  60 
l,t?«     1,412198 
L494     1  ti^^  ^ 

■iS 

Miirtb     .....**..„.„,..- 

AurSl ,—,.....-...,.. ., ,. 

llLi 

Jlt^'ftA,   ,  ,  I   ,  ,  ,  .  ,  ,          a  X  ...  1.  ..........  r  r  r  r  r            n       

1,496 
L500 

1,667  53 
]  774  iO 

1 11.1 

July... 

i;m 

i.sixiaci 

lUl 

AtlgHEt.... 

1  JOia 

um 

llU 

The  town  of  CbemDitz  is  8ituated  in  the  most  extensive  manufactur- 
ing district  of  Gerintmy,  fally  three- fourths  of  the  iuhabitanta  of  which 
may  hei:la8sed  as  work  people.    The  extent  and  value  of  the  imports 
into  the  United  States  fiom  that  district  are  showu  by  the  following 
.  table : 


atement  Mhowing  the  value  of  acpgrta  to  (A«  United  Siate9  from  (he  consular  diHrict  ^ 
Chemnitz  during  the  Uoo  years  endir^  Sepiember  30,  1873  and  1874. 


Anideiw 


Cot  toil  hoaiery 

Damaska 

Dreiu^-gnodt *. 

DreaA-trlmmiD^a ....< 

Erobroidfiiies  ,.,-... 

FmDoj  goods.... 

Gloves 

Lao^ff,  (cotton  sod  iUk).  • 

MttsitiJii  iuacnunents 

^i«coUfUiooafl. 

Toya 

WooIeiD  shawla  and  yam 


Total. 


VtJilOL 


1673L 


11, 674 
10,3^ 
353.335 
104,  SI9 
S9,'J84 
455.669 

Ml  783 
12,6^7 
47.«c*0 
9. 454 


i0i&,ooa 


urn. 


Ii.dfn,«57 

35,eQ5 

t^,40(> 
74, 13» 
r-0, 106 
549,603 
S65,Q02 
5i,]M>6 
SI.  085 
20J6a 

6,sa 


3,(n3,5fli 


[  Before  presentiug  the  rates  of  factory  labor  obtained  during  a  visit 
^^10  this  ©nterprifcslng  district  in  1872^  the  following  statements  of  the 
Hkarniugs  of  mechanics^  factory  hands,  and  others  in  preceding  years  are 
^Kiven*  They  were  obtained  in  the  respective  years  indicated,  and  pub- 
BRslied  in  the  reports  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Chemnitz : 

Table  ehowing  the  average  weekly  raiee  paid  for  labor  in  the  dtBirict  of  Chemnitz,  Saxon^ft  in 
the  reep^ite  yearn  ISoO,  and  from  18(J4  to  18€8»  inclusive. 


mecha:nioal  am>  faotoey  labob. 


^M              Trader 

Mflloi. 

Fomales. 

ii«n. 

IBM. 

1W5. 

1866. 

12  53 
8  40 
3  16 
48 
I  93 
360 
888 

868 

1867, 

im^. 

1660. 

1864. 

1865. 

1866. 

1867. 

1668. 

Aocordeoii'iDakera 

fa  16 

13  60 

13  58 

8  40 
•  16 

4fl 
1  »3 

a  00 
s  ae 

968 
SS3 
140 

a  13 

368 
a  94 
%^ 
3  16 
888 
3  53 
3  16 

9  70 
959 

9  le 

19  59 
9  39 
9  5ii 
1  44 

3  16 
3  60 
9  88 

8  B8 

13  53 
3  53 

3  fefl 
1  44 
3  1<J 

aotf 

3  94 

4  33 

3  68 
388 

4  56 
73 

388 
360 
388 
388 

8  88 
§68 
3  18 
384 
3  24 

9  40 

11  08 

1108 

1  m 

to  116 

orr 

10  M 
0  87 

10  96 
087 

10  66 
0  ST 

S^^rff               ,    ,,,... 

106 
1  17 
1  fiO 

1  44 

Til 
359 

Baxbcrs 

Saakert-mak^xit  .......... 

BajTvl'tuakera 

Bt^r-brewfra  ,.,,-.,,,... 

3it4 

1  08 

%U 
9  52 

1  m 

359 
a  52 

I  n 

1  08 

%m 

3  16 
9  16 
964 
3  94 
3  78 

3  60 
1  44 

9sa 

9  93 
3  94 
9  16 
3  53 
a  5i 
3  52 
1  W 
3  34 
3  13 

see 

37H 
3  94 
9  78 

Belt^cnAkerSt  wt>rkere  \u 

Bleach«ra *......**. 

1  30 

1  08 

1  44 
1  44 

1  44 

1  44 

1  44 

1  44 

Bookbitidera .„ 

Bifawi-fouDdflrB......^.. .. 

3  40 

3  U 

ltMili,tnfi  kfttm          .     ^  «  ^    ^ 

73 
388 
3  34 
9  Xt 
3  16 

8  88 

9  53 
3  16 
879 
953 

8  le 

73 
3  68 
3  60 
333 
9  U 
3  68 
«88 
8U 
368 
3  34 
8  16 

Brloklaycm  , * 

BHck'Cuakera  ............ 

^ 

Batcb«ri9     _  ,,-- 

1       Batlpn.tinikcra  ....... 

1  08 

1  OB 

106 

1  08 

1  38 
68 

180 
190 

^^^■n^  ^^  j^uf^.  ni  ^  It  OTH 

1  30 
OO 

1  44 

1  08 

1  OS 

73 

1  08 
73 

i  30 
48 

1  90 

^lElear-makera 

8  16 
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Table  showing  the  average  weekly  rates  paid  for  labor  in  the  district  of  Chemnits,  ^^—Oont^d. 


TiAdea, 

HfllFl. 

Fciiulii«# 

leoo. 

mi. 

1605. 

um. 

1^7, 

tms. 

idio. 

1864. 

1£«5l 

U&L 

%m. 

i^e^ 

CJhftlT"^'rBiii''''Tfl'  -  -  -  - 

1  99 

S3T 
SECM 

1  ^ 

3ai 

1  oa 

$  10 

9  40 
t2  16 

1  m 

*2  m 
1  frf 

J  IB 

1  44 

ane 

2  Hi 
1  Od 
1  51 

I  ^ 
1  m 
i  la 
9  S3 

1  m 

1  Ofi 

12  40 
3  T^ 

2  10 
1  IK) 

3  &S 
a^ 
388 
5  01 
^  8d 
1  OSl 

:i  iw 

1   HO 

aes 
£  la 

I  #0 

a  i€ 

1  QA 

3  la 

3  41} 

a  le 
fa  ts 

3&0 
3S4 

a^ 

1  44 

3  5S 

I  £xr 
9  sa 
3  m 
a  &9 
a  13 

fasa; 
a  4(i 

3  34 

3  U 
\  41 
I  44 

28g 

4  ^ 

12  53 
3  40 

»  94 

3f^ 

3  88 

aai 

1  44 
]  44 

3  00 

i3  46 
1      73 
'3  34 
'  3  la 
3«i^^ 

1  tiO 
300 

mm 
a  40 

73 

3a4 

360 

3  ed 

3  OO 
1  44 

1  1  m 

^60 
3  GO 
504 

CbeEolool-mAniifaGtuitirB . 

•0  79 

WUfl 

Cloth-flBlflhcre ....... 

90 
79 

1  08 
73 

^u 

*ib  m 

«ia  at 

Ctatli-wcaTen  ,,._* 

6i)      M 

Clotb-prtntprw -- 

1  44  1  1  oa 

*4i 

*M 

CaTDb-uAkcrft .  _^  *  *  1.. .. , 

ConfcxilloDGfli  »*.*»*-....- 

....... 

' 

CttOEM^fV .  . ..-*  ji-^--. 

"* 

Calum-flniiiDRrB.^i^...     ... 

1  OS 

190 

1  08 

]«e 

Crvtikery-w^OTQ  workmen. 
Iltiy'liiborern  -  *  -•*  ^  -  * ,  ^ 

|5U4 

504 

...... 

3  04 

1  44 

aflis 

3  60 

2  Its 

a  te 

^  4  J 
1  44 

a  64 

3  83 
3  ea 
3  34 
I  63 
3  1(t 

3  IS 

aes 

Slfl 

3  40 

ae8 

4  13 
a  53 

1  44 

%m 
3  eo 
a  68 
a  iG 

3  4:! 
1  44 

a  04 

9  16 
1  44 

fi  m 
a  16 

144' 

3  13 

9  34 
1  44 

a^ 

3  60 

a  8^ 

346 
3  m 
I  44 
aB;'. 

a  m 

I  44 
3  24 

1  m 

353 

1  oa 

^3  19 

3  94 

4  ^ 

a  40 

9  40 
lOd 
439 
4  1^ 

a53 

1^2 



DJflttllerif ,.,...., 

Byiirit  bf  flllk  and  wooL .. 



!i^l&4utt4}n  .~- * 

Frlniris-Qiiiki^B .  * » » 

Fanfare  .....-— 

Omleaon ■■,*^,.. ,, 

Glmlerv  ,...,,.,,.., 

G'l0?'C-4swfirii  .*-*** 

9d 

1  03 

1  oa 

)  0€ 

101 

19 

GoMwniibft ...* 

3a4 

3  24 

G^nBUilthii. . .....  ^„ .,,,, . 

i  16 
1  m 

SIG 

tS3 

3  U 

S  10 
ISO 

:::::x""'" 

*" ' 

Satt4>rfl  ,..,.*.. ...^ 

a  16 

»6 

asa 
1  m 

Huuetm-iniikerB  ,...*,..^, 

troa  and  »t««l  workera ; 

' 

3  13 

a  89 

9  16 

a  40 

m 

a  »a 

3  17 

a  16 

9  40 

1  m 

3  60 

^ 

LockiiDitlu .,., 

Ciitkirii  ,.,,>*<».. >...^ 

:N'iiLl^t|iiik0r<  .,. 

*^""" 

Bliuikftmitbi 

1  OB 

,_»..» 

30ti 
9  10 

205 

.     ■^■r 

LooTu-bniMwi .  - __., 

353 

1  ?a 

1  9S 

...... 

MilWi*  ,,......,., „ 

-.,..* 

.*..,. 

Mitliiif  rs 

lao 

1  41 

1  44 

I  44 

IIQ 

I  41 

Mill  in  £: 

4  32 

9  53 

$  Ifl 
1  BO 
9  10 

3  OO 
1  OO 
1  m 
§4 
3  10 

i  SO 
1  w 

1  20 

1  bO 

a  90 

2  W 

3  36 
1  9H 
1  90 
1  US 

m  1 
a  53 

1  Ori 
3  1€ 

5  04 
4  ft* 

a  &-J 

a  50 

3  €0 

1  m 

3  8ti 
1  04 

i  01^ 

i>G 

9  5a 
1  ^ 

I  41 

1  44 

a  i-j  1 

3  Pfl 

a  04 

a  10 

]  fi6 

1  ao 

1  OS 

2m 

3  53 

Mtnen ^^..... 

.«...! 

Drnwem  ,-**.*».**..» 

^ 

Dnj^labororii..  *. . . . .  ■ 

...... 

Heedls-makeri. 

72 
a  (14 

'2  40 

3a4 

06 

90 

3  52 

L  &a 

1  6ri 

3  **(? 

a  53 

3  96 
a  04 
5  70 
3  16 

a  e§ 
1  oa 

a  40 
a  let 

3  333 
1  44 

a  10 

3  10 

urn 

73 

a  16 

ti  40 

;i34 

96 
3  38 

a  40 

3  66 

9fi 
3  40 

a  40 

3  GO 
96 

m 

m 

ase 

1  n 

a  ds 

989 

S  01 
3  60 
71» 
9  16 
988 
1  44 
1  Dd 
9  40 
3  i3 
'^  PR 
I  Ikf 
3  16 
a  40 

a  B3 

**'*■* 

Pottt^TH  ...,,,***,*.*..,.. 

FrlntPr»i 

CuiEipofllU»ri 

BOTt! -,.,.**„.  *,...,. 

**' 

Knn^'iiijikeri. 

96 

m 
a  70 

1  ^2 
1  53 

a  8« 

95^ 

m 

1  »9 
1  08 

a&8 

Sitiiaiera    ...*..**.*.,*.*. 

Saw  mil  I  labdrort , . .  .^ . , 

*•-.*■. 

aiiitew,...,.. 

Shotiiuakcra'  t«oU.... 

"""'*' 

8oap-ma.k€ra> ,_..«...,... 

cbinej . ... 

Stoae-iuoBOBB  ......*^*^.,, 

9"ifl* 

I  OH 
3  40 

a  10 
a  40 

1  68 

a  irt 
a  10 

3  53 

e'ifi' 

a  16 

J  M 

iO>s 

2  40 

3  40 
3  53 
t  6i 
3  16 
a  40 
a  7ti 

...... 

Stone-fitiflirryiiien , 

T\lIor«                    ....... 

Tauncira    .*^... »*.*..*  .. 

Ttirnera. , 

' 

..,,.. 

'""' 

T.i  |H!Htry ■  m j}  kerv  .....,.< 

..-.-, 

,-...- 

WatohmEikfiirft  ..,,.*.,,^, 

.<....* 

Wlin^lvrlfrhy * 

' 

*....>» 

00 

43 

4S 

41 

tiif 

01 

WiriM^lttUi  EDak«4^. ., 

a  16 

aga 

3  21 

Wftftrflw,  idlk) ♦ 

...... 

Wwil-fMimberfl .  .„,.....« 

ios 

1  06 

I  oe 

1  OS 

lOi 

ts 

*  Children. 
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Table  showing  iho  average  weekly  ratee  of  Uibor  paid  in  the  district  qf  Chomniig,  Saxony,  in 

the  year  1871. 


Trades. 


Artificial- flower  makers,  fe- 
males*   

Barbora 

BakerH 

Brewers 


Bleachers < 


Bookbinders  ■ . 

Basket-makers 

Brass-founders 

r;r  i  (4:  Li  \  1 1^ ,  (  wh-  tile-layers)  / 

BrMUZ4''-Q]^kic^ra. 

Bnirih-niakera 

Batcbera     

Burtini'Oiiikcn*, 
Cabiiiet-JUAktirB 


Cilicopriut^jrs j 

Calico-printer  laborers f 

CnrpeDUira.  


Chcmiwl  CsMjturiosj  bbcfwa.. 
C;hlJ]iD«'3'AWe«p4. .....,.». 

ClLinrv  Luaaufnctaro : 


Cigar-makers J 


Clfwk  cik+€^  iciiukerA . 

Combiuiikura 

Cod  fee  I  Jiqpf*ti ...... 

Cooperia 


Crotchet  and  netting  work. 

Olnotlne^makon 

iHaOllen,  braodjr 

Dyers  in  silk  and  wool 

Bn^ravers 

J^TTii^rs  or  boriAe,boors.... 

PUc^-roakprii. „ 

^Frtn*[;i*'tiiiinBJtiwlnrBn, , . . . . 

Tu  nrit-T^    .........,....,.*» 

Pallum  an*l  wool-wAAhers* -, 
G»nlt?ii(*rfl *..*„»** 

Gl  AM-fltAibert     

Olttzlprti  

OIoTo-Hcweri,  fflmalea 


Gold  rin tl  ftilvBT  workRfS 

OHudiiji^Mid  pctU^hingeetab' 

Uahoiotiti  ^ V. . p. . . 

SttmsaDltltt. .,.,..-,......... . 

BalpdrMSflTs —..,,... 

H>rmo]ii«0ii'makers 

fi*rtietft'mftkera  ,.>........,, 

£*lfcera  f 


Hnne.iuaiiDractarelii  .. 
Xrva-fuauilcirs 

Itocksmiths 

JLoop-sewiug,  females. 


^'1 

i 


"I 


II  44 toll  87 

*84 

n  33to  1  68 

2  88 

2  88to  3  60 
1  93to     t54 

3  96to  4  33 

306 


2  76  to  3  88 

•1  08 

3  60 

4  08 
8  88to  3  60 
1  68to   4  93 

3  88to  3  34 

t54 
336 

360 

S88to  3  09 
2  16 

959 

S64to  388 
96to   1  44 


•1  30 
360 
*130 


360 

3  60to  3  96 

433 
*1  98 
5  76 


3  16 
STOto  4  33 
1  44to  1  80 
3  96  to  4  33 

1  08 

5  76 

5  76 


a60to  4  50 

388 

368 

3  00to  3  96 

1  SOto   1  80 

3  24 

t43  to       48 

336to  504 

3  60to  5  76 

30to   1  80 

450 


ill  11 


$3  16 
8  16 
3  60 

|3  53to  388 

3  64to  3  24 
*1  44  to  1  80 


*72 
3  16 


324 
2  88k>  3  60 


3  36to  3  60 


252 
3  16to  2  88 
3  88to  1  44 


360 
•1  80 

1  08to     m 

5  40to  1  80 

2  88 
3  52to  3  88 

1  56 
3  24to  4  32 

3  60 

2  16 

2  52 

3  24 


9  16t0  2  88 

288 

2  52to  4  32 

144to     m 

3  24 


2  16to  2  88 


288 
2  16  to  2  88 


3  60to   4  32 
3  24to  4  32 


M5  ..  o  «   , 

aigssi 


*fO  60to$l  20 

252 

2  1610   4  32 

2  52to  2  88 

1  44  to  2  16 

96to  1  68 

n  08to   1  56 

288to  360 


•90to   1  80 


2  52to  3  ( 


234 to  4  33 

2  88to  4  68 

f29 


*144 

304to  888 
1  d6to  504 
1  08to  3  60 
t24to  1  08 
8  16to  4  32 
♦1  08 


180to  9  58 
72to  i  80 
t36to      73 


*78to  858 

1  98to  4  33 

396 
8  16to  3  34 

2  16  to  2  88 
1  44to  1  80 
1  44to  324 


•1  26 

1  80to  5  76 

1  62 

2  88to  3  60 
60to  1  80 

t29to      48 
360 


1  44 

306to  324 


2  88to   4  68 

3  00to   1  44 
2  70to  504 


*  Besides  board  and  lodging. 


3  24 
2  34 

t  Children's  wages. 


t'iBiai 


*$1  08to$l  44 

'  1  80to  288 

1  44  to  4  33 

252to  3  60 

252to  4  38 

1  08to  1  80 

1  80  to  3  16 


*86to  1  80 

*96 

1  44to  8  88 

1  68to  868 

1  eoto  388 


853to  4  33 


8  16 

1  15to  8  16 

lOeto  4  38 
t30 


8  88 

n  oeto  1  80 


*8  58 
8  16t6  5  04 


8  88to  3  60 


*1  80 

8  16to  8  58 
988to  360 

9  16to  3  60 

m 

n  08to  1  80 

78to  1  80 

*1  68to  8  16 


*96to   1  41 


1  80to  8  88 


8  40to  4  38 

78to  m 
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TtibU  Bhawing  ths  werage  weekly  rates  of  labor  paid  in  theOMriot  of  Ckemniia,  ^— ConiM. 


llllil 


§1 
it 


fill 


f*  J  "    -  %  ^  a 
£  «  a  ^^  3  B^ 


Oi.her  w£irk«n  .^. **-*,, 


14  90 
|9i4to  336 
3  7<t  to  3  f»4 

3  19to  »9e 


|4  3S 
t3  00t4   S  D4 

a  8St4>  3  S6 


9  5^10  4  3H 
3  0ato  4  33 
2  ^lla  4  33 


fiMtotm 


MAtch^inaniif«ii:tiu«r«,  malm. 
MiUer* ,*..... 


Metal. 


432 
€«0 


35& 


9  mta  I « 

l«4t*  S« 

f«iD     tf 


S88to  3M 


8t«m«. - 

Cod ,-.. 

17«il  fbwt^riM. 

Kflodle  aD<l  i»tQ  aiak«r«  .*.. 
Fii^iit«rfi  Mid  TAmiaherA,  or-  f 
nAmentot ) 

Polnt-ticfl  worli««,  ftamlM .. 

OU-oIatb  miui nfliiotiir« *** 

PAper  majntftutare  «..<«-,.*- 
PariorB.. -..-....,, „.,.—., 
Pobt^m*  gOD  (^ral  wovi  ,>.....- 
f^>nfolkiii  laalb«r  and  fnooTl 

Ffettern-dnwef ^ « ^ ,  >  ,1 

Pbuter  of  Parfa  or  gyp«mu 

miuiafiotizre , ^.^ 

Playiii£<««rd  matmfiBettm .  | 

Powder-nvillfl ***....*>- 

Prf Dtcra  or  t^ype-wttera . ...  -* 
Piinieriit  bojAaDdgiila...^^* 
Pame,  c^'ive,  and  cap  makcn*. 
QQariTinm  ,.,  ^  »«,*...».*  ^  h^  ..  - 
KlbtH^n-miiD  ufajOtar«  ......*-. 

lUiDtisg-fitctorlea ^.^.>,«. 

BopC'inakeTii  »».><>  ..,^.^..,. 

BftddNiiTV ,.,r,,.. r 

Baw-mtlla ..>,..,.... 

Bealpitors ^ ^^ 

SboA-malcera  .*.<*«  .......>.. 

SlflTe-mflkttn ^  ..«.^...,J 

SLiter  or  moT'CiOv^rep  ...*».., 

Soiltii!! : 

Gi>]i|>er-iim[tlii . .  .^ .  ^« . .  ^. 
Cutlpry-ainlUia, , ,- .  ,,*.., 

Bfilltir^a mLtha  ,.,..... 

Ti^^^htileat  tDHtnimeDta... 

Nall-«n)lth» 

Blitfikflraithi , ,,,-,» 

Boap-bont^ni. ...,.- ,,«.,^ . .,,. 

GpinnlDg : 


3  16to   9  98 

3  leto  a  m 


sia 


1  «8t(»  UK 

1  44  to  a  le 

1  ISbo  t  30 
1  44tO  3  1« 
1  15  ^   1  30 

4  33to  «48 
4  39to  Gie 

T9to  1  80 


1  4410  4« 

1  uu  m 


Cotton - 


LeHB  jani. 


Flax  iplnnjiig. . , 
Btltob  or  loop  work  . 


5Mto  3  90 
34eto  9^ 


I     a  8810  iofl 

144 


3S4tO   6  40 


nte  fsi 

141 
niOtQ  141 

I  dotw  40 


3  goto  a«4 


3Mto  4  39 


3eo 
a  isto  9  8a 

1  mva  1  44 


S  7Sta   7  SO 
'^S^totl  OS 


Sllte  SH 

1  eoia  4» 
3Uto  iH 


3  60 


3  53to  3  34 
1  80ta  3  16 


5  40 

"ntto-i  44 

3  £4  to  3  43 


3  88  lo  3  30 
4  33 
3  36 

3  34 


S04 

3  40 

4  14 

600 
3  00 
3  Ifi 
439 


3  m 

1  £0to  4  32 

1  mux  9  U 

fMto  t^ 

a  94  to  I  m 

tao  to  4B 

3  10  to  3  ea 

1  44  to  I  es 

t4:9to  4a 


3  06to  4  68 
L  08  to  1  44 

388 
3(» 


9  88to  5  7Q 

1  08  to  3  10 

359ia  394 

9  lOici  4  33 


in 
ssaco  3M 


•MJto  111 
t»«l>  4» 
1  4lto  3« 


1  08to  1  30 

3  88 

9  BSto   3  34 


•veto  1  03 

1  44 

n  44 


ft  80  to     « 

1  mta  tn 

tlOto  341 
1  44ta  tiB 


S  16 to  USA 


9  esto  4  39 

n  oito  1  44 


1  44tD  3  88 
"sioto  4  08 
•1  80tO  9  1« 


3  60 
939 


9  34io  9  68 
3  l6to  3f4 
2  16  to  3  94 


3  96 
Mto   1  80 


9S3to  3  36 

n  m 

988IO  1  !0 


1  mu  SM 


1  fttto  313 


*  Baiidat  board  and  lodging. 


tChUdren'a 


S88to  t  3t 
1  4ito  ISO 
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Table  ahoxdnp  the  average  weekly  rates  of  labor  paid  in  the  district  ofChemnifjif  ^c. — Cont'd. 


Haml., - I 


8l*t]*M[ri.irriMft 

Sriiiif'-j'iii  *ji^  ...,».  t**^.,.,,, 
S  ti jij !"  vrof  k  irni,  serpontine  -  -  - 

Sloni;  rtpltcr.-. ,...-- 

gtravfbjit  tiiflUurnCtDTfl  ...,- 
BtHiijp  for  munlcdl   tnatni- 

niBdtfl ......«  +  ....« 

Snceijry  factory  ..,*.-...-... 

SrciaTin?agiui5  tfnsmen 

Tailors. .., ,,,,, 

Taunem  „.,....*.,,.. 

Tile  or  btltk  Lijiira  , „ 

Tiiismuktri ...,..,.,,,,. 

Tin  fooBileni^ ,,,,,.-,,.  ^ ... . 

TinMn. ^ 

Tpmcn  la  metnl. . , , ,  ^  - » ^ » « . 
Tiiruen  la  wchmI  ,.*.-.,..  ^ . . 

Umlirell^-makcrs 

^Dplirilfitorf^r^  &  trank-mak^rn 
Wji  1  k  i  nK-sli  ck  or  <mn  e-mantx- 

farrurcrti. 

WatL'J]  and  olock  mnkors, 

Wcaving-sMe  makera  . .  * . ,  | 

"Weaving-chair  makers,  »***., 
'Wf'Oirl  nn  sUk-wt'4iVet  .  ^ , , , ,  ^^ , 

Un  dninaft!!  ..^^^»..^^^>«, 
Ooptrtcid  ,..,.,,,.,,,,..,. 

On  fiTaUts  and  carpet*.. -. 

Od  raAtiim   &Jifl  lining) 

^  c^ico ,--_-,-.  i 

TTIietlwriiibtfl  ,  .„.,**.-,..._, 

WOfMi-lHtUBhiUi^  .  -_ 

Wuod-work,^  boxes  and  cosoi 
■WcMxl-work,  wQfMl(?n  toys  »-» 
\Vuol-c^d  oianuHif^turt) 

"^fMiloQ-el^Cb  weai^on  ...... 


^W'ool^a-clotb  ahciuera 

"Wool-printing ....  j 


$1  44  to  41  80 
t54to      ^2 

2  IG  to  h  IfS 

4  S^ 


33lto  TSO 

'3  9G  to  5  70 


324 
3  24to  3  00 


S  76  to  1  m 

I  OS 

3  64  tA  5  70 


3  Si^tO  3  H 
3  7fita  1  80 
3  5ato  3  96 


S  40 

I  mia  3  34 

go  to  1  44 

324 


sie 

9  40 


4  03 

S52 


3  G0tO   1  S3 


3  34  to  4  CH 


^  ^  ^  ¥ 


(>3<^ 
14  39tn  7  20 


aeito  4  m 

1  44 


3  eie  to  4  rs 
s  iti  to  3  ea 

3  leto   3  £4 


9  53 


a  esto  4  68 


3  34 

a  gfitd   1  44 
4  33ta   1  03 


1140 


llllii 


«LQ@toiS  10 
(       S  16  tn   5  TO 

\     1  4410  3  Be 

3  B§  lu   3  60 


3  60tO   4  50 
4  3S 

assto  3€0 


1  @0  to  3  13 

3  16  to  3  00 

2  10  tfl  3  00 

4  33  to  ?  04 

3  6dto  5  70 

t  Oi 

3  SS  to  3  34 


a  J3atO  3  00 


3  ^to  3  m 


a  10  to  3  fio 
a«i 


3  34  to  3  00 


a  88  to  4  3a 

t  I6I0  s  ^ 
a  le  to-  a  53 

I  8OI0   3  £0 
I  44  to      r43 

I  oa  to  a  40 

3  leto  3  £$8 


mm 

3  *  R   ^  ^  .=1  ii 


x^^h^B 


fl  44to|^  R|4 
1  08to   I  FO 

1  SO  to  a  es 


a  sato  3  a4 

3  53 

1  OStfi  300 

1   M 

a  as 
asista  3  00 


3  GO  to  5  70 


a  into  5  04 
1  m 

a34to  1  44 

I  OS 

soa 

I  flito  4  sa 

a  ICto  3M 
3  10  to  5  04 

a  BSto  3  m 


asa 

1*44 


1  eo 
1  aeto  a  &<^ 


1  fioto  a  ID 
1  44 to  aft? 

1  44  to  9  40 


1  BO  to  a  S8 


1  oeto  a  13 

3  68 


*  Besides  board  and  lodging. 


t  Children's  wages.  1^ 
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WAGES  IN  SAXONY  IN  1870. 

BasJcetmalhig in  ZicenJcau,  Saxony. — In  27  factories,  with  73  skilled  la- 
borers and  30  apprentices,  p:ood  workmen  earn  per  week  4  thalerss 
$2.88 ;  three  of  the  above  factories  manufacture  exclusively  eliiUlreu's 
cradle  baskets. 

Chair-makers  in  WaWieim,  Saxony, — Chair-makers,  per  week,  from 
82.16  to  82.88 ;  polishers,  |)er  week,  Irom  83.00  to  $4.32  j  packers,  per 
week,  from  $1.44  to  1.80. 

Casks  and  barrel-factory  in  Dobeln^  Saxony. — Coopers,  per  week,  from 
84.32  to  $7.20  'y  finisher  of  small  casks  and  barrels,  per  week,ih>m  82.16 
to  84.32. 

Day -laborers  in  cooper-shops,  for  12  working-hours,  receive  40  cents; 
unskilled  laborers,  30  cents.    . 

St  rate-plaiting  in  Zwenlau^  Saxony. — This  industry  is  chiefly  e&nied 
on  by  women  and  children,  besides  their  housework  and  school-hours; 
snch  of  the  men  as  are  occupied  during  the  summer-months  in  brick- 
kilns, &c.,  plait  straw  in  the  winter.  The  earnings  for  men  per  day  are 
uot  less  than  18  cents;  women,  10  cents;  children,  while  attendiog 
schools,  4  cents. 

Paper  and  pasteboard  mannfacturej  Chemnitz^  Saxony. — Wages  vaiy 
from  96  cents  to  83.60  per  week. 

FasUboard  boxes  and  other  articles  of  pasteboard,  Burhholzy  Sa^cony.^ 
Men,  per  week,  from  $2.52  to  84.32 ;  women,  $1.20  to  81.80;  cbiklren, 
36  cents  to  39  cents. 

The  above  industry  consists  of  the  manufacture  of  boxes  for  chocolate, 
candies,  soaps,  periumeries,  gloves,  hose  and  half-hose,  trimmiogBi 
labels,  envelopes,  tickets,  &c. 

Playing-card  factories  at  Chenmitz,  Saxony. — Wages  per  week  for 
m^ni,  $2.16  to  $3.60 ;  wages  per  week  for  women,  84  cents  to  $1.80. 

Mamifacture  of  Chinese  lanterns,  d-c,  ZwenJcau,  Saxony. — Children, 
over  12  years  of  age,  working  from  3  to  4  hours  per  day,  earn  weekly 
from  36  cents  to  48  cents;  men,  working  12  hours  per  day,  earn  daily 
from  36  cents  to  48  cents. 

Printing-offices  in  Chemnitz,  Saxony, — Type-setters  and  printers,  per 
week,  $2.88  to  $5.76 ;  women  and  girls,  $1.20  to  $1.80 ;  apprenticfSi 
72  cents  to  $1.68. 

Leather-belting  for  machines,  cfcc,  Chemnitz,  Saxony. — Men,  i>er  week, 
$2.52  to  84.32 ;  women,  $1.20  to  $1.68. 

Kid-glove  seicing  at  Obertriesenthal,  Saxony » — Wages, for  1  dozen  gloves, 
sewed,  54  cents. 

Felt  and  cloth  shoe  factory,  Waldhcim,  Saxony. — Men,  per  week,  83.60L 

Cigar  factory,  Waldhcim,  Saxony. — Rollers  and  assorters,  per  week, 
(male  and  female,)  $1.20  to  83.60  ;  girls,  12  to  16  years  of  age,  72  cents 
to  81.68 ;   children,  under  14  years  of  age,  36  cents  to  72  cents. 

Slate-quarries,  Rochlitz,  Saxony. — Daily  earnings  from  36  cents  to  40 
cents. 

Earthen  and  stone  ware  manufacture,  Chemnitz,  Saxony. — Weekly  earn- 
ings of  men,  $2.16  to  $5.76;  women  and  boys  (14  to  10  years  oif  age,) 
$1.20  to  $1.44.     Working-hours  in  summer-time,  12 ;   in  winter,  10. 

Cloth-tceaving  establishmei\ts  in  Mccrane,  Saxony. — Weekly  earnings  of 
men,  82.16  to  $3.60;  weekly  earnings  of  women,  $1.62;  weekly  earn- 
ings of  children,  36  cents  to  48  cents. 

Plush-tceaving,  Frohburg,  Saxony. — Men,  $1.44  to  81.80. 
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CITY  LOCAI/-EXPRESS  COMPAMIBS  IN  SAXONY. 


Pkoo. 


Nitme  of  eampany. 


Wages  pOT  WMk. 


XtubcLD ..  . 


MliEliJi-'a  EjtpnfH  Ctiiuimny .. 

I:£;tprci^iiJt>ii'ii  InalltntLuu,  (ji?^1IoW  toarka  of 

ilintliictitm) ............  ,.,..^.  ,^..  .^. 

U:ik4?<1  ExprcHMoeii  Iniititntlon,  (wiiltu  markit 

EicpiTflflmcD.^8  laelltutloD. ..^« .^......« _ ._ . ^ ., . 

K3fpfe«j«  Ooiii|>any  .— , ^-.  — .. 


IHGL 


30 


ilM,  without  pcrce&tagtiii 
62.111  tuf^iO. 

11.80  to  m.^ 

I  'Ihfm  ein>'ressfQ«n  work  for 
l,  tbeir  own  at?coii£it  nod  p^; 
[  d  weekly  moouot  of  IS  crcnU 
J     for  the  lojku  of  Utohu  &o. 

#1.41  to  #3.10. 


The  above  consists  mainly  in  unskilled  labor  of  every  kind,  garden 
work,  transportation  and  packing  of  furniture  and  other  articles,  carry- 
ing of  circulars,  cards,  bills,  &c.,  &c. 

PRICES  OF  FACTORY-LABOB  IN  CHEMNITZ  IN  1872. 

The  statements  presented  in  the  preceding  six  pages  show  the  rates 
paid  for  mechanical  and  other  labor  in  the  district  of  Chemnitz  during 
the  year  18C0,  and  in  the  years  from  1864  to  1868,  inclusive  5  also  the 
weekly  wages  which  obtained  in  the  year  1871,  classified  according  to  the 
population  of  the  respective  towns,  which  tables,  as  well  as  the  given  state- 
ment of  wages  in  Saxony  in  1870,  have  been  translated  from  the  reports 
of  the  Chemnitz  chamber  of  commerce.  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
rates  in  the  latter  years  exhibit  a  considerable  increase  over  those  of 
1860. 

The  rates  which  prevailed  in  1872,  when  the  author  visited  this  dis- 
trict, and  which  are  presented  in  the  following  pages,  showed  a  decided 
advance  over  those  of  1871 : 
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LABOR  IN  EUROPE  AND  AMERICA. 
Factory  {a^or— CoDtioood. 


Occnpation. 

n 

Wages  per  week. 

Men. 

Women. 

Childno. 

Hofliory  fiictory— Continued. 

10 
10 
10 

10.40 

10.40 

10.40 

10.40 

10.40 

ia40 

10.40 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

13  16  tots  98 
1  SCto   i  6e( 



rrcHS'^rs                       «      ••     ••  .«.....•...•.• 

13  CO  to  $4  33 
3  24 

Another  factory : 

Stftokinff-weavera           .  ..   ...  .....   ........ 

Snoolurs                              ..................... 

1  44 

8  16 

988 

1  esto  fi  16 

1  08to   1  80 
1  20to    1  56 
1  06  to    1  44 
1  44  to   1  bO 

Olnvfl  (•mbroiclcreni  and  oniltcra  ...  ....... 

r!ntton.<'lovn  tiniMherfl              .                   ... 

Cotton.i'Iove  ctittcra          ..     ..   ............. 

AVitAvers  of  irlovofl  on  f^nmoB                      ... 

Wi'nvers  of  frlove-cloth  on  power-looms  ...... 

Girls  at  pii'cowork 

1  80  to  2  52 

1  44  to   1  80 
1  44  to  S  10 
0  72to    1  20 

0  72  to   1  20 
108to    1  66 

1  44  to   1  93 

1  44 

1  eoxQ  s  16 

Girls,  ornamenting  nnd  embroidering 

Girls  makinjE  hand  silk-points ^.. 

* 

a  iris,  rankiuK  button- holes,  du;.,  by  hand 

Girls  finishing      

Yarn  foctory : 

Spinners,  on  piecework 

4  32 

•1  oeitoii  a 

Cottou-spinnins:* 

AKsorters,  &o.,  per  10,000  spindles i.... 

Drossersnp 

1*iirnini?-in  on  self-actinir  machines  . . 

1  tt 

T  wirlcrs 

1  44  to   1  80 

1  80to  9  16 

Wei^ihem,  packers 

3  24 to  3C0 

3  24  to   3  42 

4  68tO   5  40 

2  5J  to  3  24 

t7  20  to  17  92 

3  06  to  3  84 

3  42 
12  40 

7  20 

4  32to  5  76 
2  88  to   3  60 
2  88  to   3  CO 
2  40to  2  88 
2  16  to  2  40 

2  88 

3iI4 

2  52to  3  24 

2  52  to  4  32 

3  24  to   C  48 

Spinners   ...................  ............... 

Locksmiths .     

Watchmen  and  dav-laborers  .......   . 

, 

Curding    and    spinning    master,    machine- 
builder,  &o 



Machinists,  cas-fltters,  &c 

Manufactures  ot  Thibet s,  &c. : 

Weavers,  on  power-looms 

12  to  13 
12  to  13 

11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 

11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 

Weavers,  on  nand-looms 

UW 

Dyeing: 

J?  oreman 

Assistant  foreman 

Dyers 

Piremen 

Laborers    ......................... .... 

At  other  work 

1  44  to   1  80 

1  80 
1  36 

1  44to  168 

Darassk  factory : 

Machine-looms 

Finishers 

Chain-shearers 

Hand-loom  weavers 

Work-masters 

Preparatory  machines 

1  a 

Machine-works  :§ 

IJorers,  planers,  screw-smiths 

4  50 

5  04 
5  94 

5  76 
2  56 
n  72 
7  20 

6  «;) 

2  88 

3  48 

4  54 
6  48 
4  56 
3  24 
3  96 

3  78 

4  32 

Turners 

Founders  and  molders 

Hammersmiths 

Strikers 

Tinsmiths 

Coppersmiths 

Uraziers,  (kettle-makers) 

Vamishors 

Pattern-makers 

I*oliflherH 

LVicksmiths 

G  rinders 

Smelters 

liOcksniiths 

Saddltra 



Joiners 



*  Sovontythroe  hours  of  labor  produce,  on  the  average,  13,000  pounds  of  stocking-yam  Xa20. 
1  And  h(»U8t»-roora. 

:  The  diflcronce  between  the  wages  of  male  and  female  labor  consists,  mainly,  in  the  manufiictore  of 
fliuT  articles,  intrusted  to  the  former. 
§  Hours  of  labor  per  week,  CO. 
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Factory  Za&or— Continued. 


Occupation. 

"Wages  per  week. 

Men. 

Women. 

Children. 

MachiDO-TVorks  ARAOciatioo : 
KPttle-factory : 

^  60  to  5  76 

6  48to  7  42 

2  88 

1  44 

3  96  to   4  33 
5  04  to   5  ;fi 

388 

4  32to   7  20 
3  88  to  4  32 

1  62 

3  60  to   4  32 
504to   720 

2  88 

2  88to  3  60 
36  to   1  08 

2  16  to  3  60 

4  32  to   5  04 

2  16  to   3  60 

5  76  to   7  20 

3  24  to  4  32 
5  76  to   8  64 

3  60to   4  32 
5  04  to   6  48 

3  60  to   4  32 
5  04  to  6  48 

1  98to  2  88 

5  76  to  6  48 

2  52  to   2  88 

6  48  to  10  08 
5  04  to  10  80 
5  04  to   8  65 

4  32  to   7  92 

3  60  to  5  76 
3  60  to  5  76 

5  76  to   8  65 
8  64  to  18  00 
1  44  to  3  60 

Braziers,  on  piecework .- 

Strikers 

li„V8 

Copper-works : 

Cuppersmitbs,  on  piecework 

AHHlMtiintS        .              ...  .................... 

Brass-loundery : 
Founders • 

Cnst-iwlishers  ......     .  .     .................. 

Bov8  

Smilh-8hop: 
Smiths     

Sinitlis,  on  piecework 

Strikers  ..  .          .                     

Turners'  shop : 
Turners • 

Apprentices  flrat  to  third  yeftr      ............ 

Borinji-njachines : 

Boifl  8 

Bor'TS  on  piecework  .......  ................ 

Plauiug-macbiues : 

PllUUTfl                         .              .            .....    ............ 

l*Ianors,  on  piecework  ........................ 

LockHniilhs'  shop: 

Machine  locknmiths  .     .......   .............. 

Machine  lockso-iths,  on  piecework 

Cabinet-shop : 
Model-makers,  cantonters ................  ... 

MiKlel-iuakcrs,  carpenters,  on  piecework  .... 

Tinsbop: 
Tinsmiths 

Tinsmiths,  on  piecework 

AssiHtants '. 

"Win*- weaving  shop : 
Wca vrrs,  (chieHy  on  piecework' 

"Tuskilled  laborers .' 

Macliinc-works,  making  embroidering  machines: 
Cabin«.*t -makers  and  pattern-makers 

ix>ck8miths         ..        ....            .        .. 

Iron-tumcrs  ................................ 

Plpners 

BortTs         ..     ..  ..  ......   ....  .         ....  .. 

Polishers 

Smiths 

M.i) chine-builders,  (setting up  machines)...... 

Although  the  preceding  statementB  show  the  price  of  labor  in  the 
manufacturing  establishments  of  Chemnitz  as  prepared  chiefly  by  the 
respective  proprietors,  yet  as  it  is  believed  that  some  of  the  notes  of  the 
author,  taken  as  he  visited  the  factories,  will  afford  additional  informa- 
tion on  the  subject,  they  are  reproduced  here : 

Hartmann  &  Coh  machine-worTca. 


Chemnitz,  Saxony,  September  16,  1872. 
Accompanied  by  Mr.  Rider,  United  States  consul,  visited  the  works 
of  the  Saxon  Machine  Company,  (Hartmann  &  Co.,)  the  largest  estab- 
lishment of  the  kind  in  Saxony,  and,  except  Borsig's,  at  Berlin,  the 
largest  in  Germany.    About  200  men  are  employed. 
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The  following  are  the  rates  of  wages  or  weekly  earnings  of  the  men: 

Molders  on  piecework,  Irom  6  to  8  tbalers,  $4.30  to  $5.76. 

Machinists  %ud  riveters,  average  $4.G8. 

Carpenters  and  wood  workers,  5  thalers,  $3.G0.  (These  formerly 
worked  by  the  piece  and  earned  more.) 

Common  laborers,  4  thalers,  $2.88. 

Apprentices,  first  year,  20  groschen  per  week,  (48  cents;)  second  year, 
84  cents,  and  an  increase  of  10  groschen,  (24  cents,)  each  subseqaent 
year.  There  are  about  75  apprentices  and  125  young  men  under  instruc- 
tions employed ;  200  in  all. 

(Uours  of  labor,  10  per  day.) 

Coal  now  costs  7  thalers  ($5.04)  per  ton,  formerly  5  tbalers.  It  is 
brought  from  the  district  of  Zwickau,  about  GO  miles. 

They  import  part  of  the  pig-iron  used  from  England  and  Scotland. 

They  make  cotton  and  woolen  machinery,  locomotives,  and  a  variety 
of  other  machinery. 

Hossel  &  Goh  dama^lc  factory. 

Visited  the  factory  of  Hossel  &  Co.,  who  make  damasks,  velvets,  reps, 
&c.,  some  all  wool.  They  employ  a  few  men  and  800  womeu.  Wages 
average  as  follows : 

Women,  2^  thalers  per  week,  81.08. 

Men  in  mill,  4i  to  5  thalers,  $3.24  to  $3.G0. 

Men  dyers,  4j"'to  5  thalers,  $3.24  to  $3.G0. 

An  allowance  of  1  thaler  (72  cents)  per  month  for  rent  is  made  to 
the  married  men  who  have  been  employed  in  this  establishment  for 
more  than  one  year,  and  20  silver  groschen  (48  cents)  if  under  a  year. 

Many  of  their  workiug-])eople  live  out  of  the  city  and  bring  their 
dinners.  They  are  very  frugal,  living  largely  on  coffee  and  potatoes. 
They  had  little  kettles  with  coffee,  some  had  bread,  others  potatoes, 
some  both.  They  cooked  their  potatoes  and  warmed  their  coffee  in  the 
mill.  Men  with  families  live  in  two  rooms,  paying  from  3  to  4  thalers 
(82.16  to  $2.88)  per  month  in  the  city,  but  in  the  country  only  about 
30  thalers  (§21.00)  per  year. 

Wa{i€8  of  ina^fons. — Men  and  women  at  work  on  an  addition  to  the  fac- 
tory earn  as  follows : 

Bricklayers,  per  week,  5  thalers,  $3.60. 

Master  masons,  6  thalers,  $4.32. 

Women  to  mix  mortar  and  assist  the  masons,  earn  during  the  build- 
ing season  4  thalers,  ($2.88.)  These  women  are  chiefly  from  Bohemia, 
who  return  home  and  remain  during  the  winter. 

Nottingham  Knitting  Compani/^  (Mr.  Felkner,  manager.)  Established 
by  Mr.  Mundella,  M.  P.,  of  England,  who  is  one  of  the  principal  stock- 
holders. 

Wages  of  men  in  factory,  average  $3.G0  per  week. 

Wages  of  females  in  factory,  $1.50  to  $2.50  per  week;  average,  $1.44 

Their  principal  factory  is  at  Pausa,  a  small  village  of  about  2,000  in- 
habitants, near  llof,  and  not  far  from  Bavaria,  where  from  1,800  to 
2,000,  chiefly  females,  are  employed.  They  have  their  knitting  fi-ame*s 
at  their  homes,  where  all  the  members  of  the  family  work,  and  earn  but 
from  3  to  4  thalers  per  week,  at  piecework.  They  receive  from  44  to  130 
sgr,  ($1.06  to  $3.12,)  i)er  dozen.  On  the  finest  hose,  selling  at  8  thalers 
l)er  dozen,  the  price  paid  is  but  130  groschen,  and  as  a  family  of  ordi- 
nary size  can  complete  but  1  dozen  per  week,  their  earnings  ($3.12)  are 
very  small.  In  the  factory  at  Pausa  the  females  earn  but  from  1  to  2 
thalers,  (72  cents  to  $1.44,)  per  week. 


B.  Starke  <t"  Co.,  raaDuflicttirers  of  commoo  cattoa  hosiery,  employ 
about  300  bauds. 
The  liieii  ciu  u  5  tlialers  per  week,  $3  JO. 
Womeu  to  iiiiisb  goods,  2J  to  li  tUuiei-s,  Sl.SO  to  $2.10, 

LEirSIC,  SAXONY. 

Tbe  two  aiiiuud  etatemeats  of  Mr.  Consul  Steuart,  a.s  given  below, 
exbibit   the  kiiKl  and  value  of  luerchaadise  raanuiactured  in  this  dis- 
I  tiiet  which  iu  the  years  indicated  found  a  market  in  the  UmLed  Btiites^ 

StaUm*snt  of  tfw  dmaijiiian  nitd  vahtc  qf  tmrchandUie  certijird  at  thv  Lcipvic  (^narulak  and 
ejcparUd  tv  the  Umled  Sinks  daring  tlm  jfcars  aiding  September  30^  l87;i  and  1^^. 


Kind  of  mcTehoodiJio. 


Ti'onif.n  f»T,fl  Iialf-Ticjolongooda.- 

'  inn...... ,,, 

liuen  gfXKlti.... 

■  v ,,  ,    .,n:ii  niidl  [>fctares 

.  ^IiitticaL  nati  olbtT  liifitriimoatt.. 

I  I)njp!i 

Kitl  chives 

I  Jlumrtri  liair  ..--.. 

I  'Xovrtaiid  taaty-wam 

l?ni»Mm 

I  >l:i(!biuDry  nnd  Iroti'Waro 

MiftOolJaijooafl  .................. 


Total  vaiuo  io  United  States  sjoW  dolkrs- 


Valiie. 


1873.      ,     1872. 


•308, 

5C1, 

^\ 


2T!J,(S5rf 

t':.r>ii4 

4;,  CIO 
M.  mi 


2,031),  057     :J,44d,5IO 


Leipsic  is  celebrate^  for  itxS  tliree  annual  fairs,  and  for  its  extensive 
book-making  estublishnients.  Its  book  trade  beiu|j  the  largest  in  tbe 
vorld,  the  Ibllowing  brief  notice  may  prove  interesting, 

I  THE  BOOK  TKiJOE  OF  LEIPSIC, 

It  is  a  fact  well  known  to  the  litemry  and  sscientifie  world  that  this  dry 
distimces  all  others  in  the  book  trade,  p^irtieidarly  for  works  in  the  Ger- 
nmn  touf^ie ;  and  not  for  that  alone,  but  also  in  the  majority  of  modern 
an*l  dead  langna*jjes, 

I  As  the  Antrriean  author  iutmsts  bis  nianuseript  to  a  jmblisher  in 
Kew  York^  Boston,  or  Pliihidelphia,  so  does  the  Freiieh  writer  with  one 
in  Paris,  tbe  Eiifjltsb  with  one  m  Lrmdon,  and  the  Gennati,  and,  it  tintibt 
almost  be  said,  thost^  of  tbe  rest  of  li^urojiej  with  the  pubbshers  of  Lrip- 
6ic,  this  beinti;:  the  nu^tropobs  of  German  letters,  ami  only  a  few  good 
works  are  publisbtsl  at  olber  plaees  u\  the  German  Empire. 

Tbe  sale  of  books  foiTos  one  of  the  most  jnij(oit;uit  branches  of  rom- 
merce  here;  it  alone  is  said  to  atnonat  to  two  miUions  of  dollars  yeaily.'* 
Ill  fact  tbe  whole  book  trade  of  Gt^nnany  is  centered  on  tfje  spot,  and 
every  bookseller  in  Germany  and  the  adjuinin^r  conutnes  has  an  agent 
bere*  Six  hundred  booksellers  sometimes  assemble  at  the  Easter  fair 
^  to  settle  their  annual  aeeoants  aud  purchases,  and  there  are  l.'iO  resi- 
dents and  40  printiugoQiees.  They  have  an  exchange  of  their  own 
i called  tbe  Deutsche  Buchhiindler  BV»rsc,  where  they  meet  and  transact 
basiltess* 
Among  tbe  most  distinguished  paljlishers  are  F.  Broddiaus,  editor 
of  tbe  far-famed  Gonversations-Ijexicon,  and  Baron  Tauchuitz. 
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The  Leipsic  City  Directory  for  1871  gives  the  names  of  249  book-firms 
in  a  population  of  106,925,  smaller  than  that  of  Washington  City,  of 
•which  114  are  publishers,  part  of  them  having  their  own  printing-estab- 
lishments; 21  arebook-commissiou-merchants;  21  are  music  poblishers 
and  dealers ;  G  are  antiquarians,  some  of  them  being  firms  of  great 
importance. 

The  celebrated  Leipsie  auction-sales  of  books  and  objects  of  art  are 
conducted  by  three  book-firms,  at  certain  regular  stated  periods.  In 
1868,  twelve  such  auctions  were  held,  resulting  in  the  aggregate  sales  of 
54,200  works,  comprising  some  200,000  volumes,  and  net  proceeds  of 
$3G,000.  In  1869,  there  were  eleven  auction-sales,  with  60,000  works 
and  250,000  volumes,  an  aggregate  sale  of  $54,000.  The  most  impor- 
tant sale  during  this  year  was  that  of  the  library  of  the  late  Emperor 
Maximilian  of  Mexico,  which  realized  $16,560,  and  attracted  purchasers 
not  only  from  England  and  France,  but  from  the  United  States. 

Besides  these  book-auctioos,  there  were  two  autograph-auction-sales, 
consisting  of  3,300  numbers,  and  six  auctions  of  objects  of  art,  number- 
ing 15,000. 

In  the  year  1870,  in  consequence  of  the  Franco-German  war,  there 
were  but  seven  auctions  of  books  and  six  of  objects  of  art. 

Comparative  statement  of  the  toorhs  published  by  the  German  book-trade  of  Leipsie  during  Iks 

years  1868,  1869,  and  1870. 


Subject  of  workB. 


1868.        1869.      ISm 


EncyclopediaA ;  works  of  reference  ;  science  of  literature . 

Theology 

Notional  economy  and  law  ;  politics  and  statistics 

Medical,  surgical,  veterinary  sciences        

l^atural  sciences ;  chemistry  and  pharmacy 

Philosophy 

Educational  and  text  books 

Juvenile.. 


Classics  and  oriental  languages ;  antiquity  and  mythology 

Modern  hini^uages 

History  and  biography 

Geography 

Mai  hematics  and  astronomy 

Military  science  and  horses 

Commerce  and  industry 

Architecture,  machinery,  railroads,  and  navigation 

Forestry  and  hunting ;  mining  and  smelting 

Hoasekoeping,  agriculture,  and  gardening 

Belles  lettres 

Fine-arts ;  copy-books  and  stenography 

Freemasonry , 

Miscellaneous  works j.  %. 

Slavic  and  Hungarian  works 

Periodicals 


196 
1,440 
970 
528 
636 
126 
966 
246 
440 
332 
710 
2iK) 
IM 
2tJl 
4-25 
190 

83 
290 
9M 
437 

14 
381 

38 
237 


1,607 

1,141 

517 

675 

127 

1,131 

471 
335 
634 
269 
124 
308 
424 
213 

93 
305 
999 
435 
8 
364 

62 
335 


271 
1,4:0 

1,014 
413 
535 
103 

997 


897 
69i 

234 
114 
242 
411 

91 
351 
739 
34« 
381 
359 

50 
SIX 


Total  for  each  year. . . 
Total  for  three  years 


10.348  I  11,161  !  9,806 
31,375 


LEIPSIO   FAIES. 


This  quaint  old  city  reposes  in  its  normal  inactivity,  except  during 
one  of  those  seasons  of  the  year  when  it  becomes  the  principal  mart 
and  exchange  of  Northern  Europe. 

Three  large  fairs  are  held  here  annuaUy,  one  beginning  the  first  of 
January,  called  Neujahrs  messe;  another,  the  second  Sunday  after  Easter, 
or  the  Ostermesse;  and,  lastly,  the  Michaelmas  messe  in  October.  Of 
these  three,  each  of  them  lasting  three  weeks,  the  Easter  fair,  already 
referred  to,  is  by  far  the  most  important.  These  fairs  are  visited  by 
merchants  and  foreigners  from  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  globe, 
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Bomotimes  to  the  noinber  of  its  actual  population*  The  money  transac- 
tions at  one  time  amounted  to  80,000.000  of  thalers  aauimlly,  though  of 
Jale  tiiey  have  falk'u  sliort  of  tliLs  .suni. 

Tbe^e  lairs  date  back  to  tlie  middle  ages,  and  for  a  ton^  period  have 
Leeu  well  known  tbraugUoiit  all  Europe.  Indeed,  amou^  all  tlie  ninlri- 
tilde  of  foreigners  wlio  ilnck  togetber  every  siuiiig  to  transael  tlu'ir 
business  in  Leipsie,  it  is  probable  that  many  a  well  educated  Oreek  and 
Asiatic  knows  more  about  tbis  one  city  than  be  does  about  the  eonntry 
to  which  be  belongs,  Dunug  the  fair  all  the  principal  sqnares  and 
streets  of  the  city  are  tilled  with  long  lines  of  temporary  booths,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  ordinary  shops,  in  which  goods  of  all  kinds  a'-e  exposed  for 
sale^ — Inirdware,  cloths,  lioheuiian  glass  and  porcelain,  fins  of  every 
variety,  pottery?  boots  and  hats,  artificial  tlowers  and  bair,  jewelry,  toys, 
pipes  and  aitdier  work-— in  short,  it  is  oue  great  bazaai*,  where  no  pro- 
duct of  buiuan  industry  seems  to  be  without  its  mart. 

Every  botei  and  lodging-bouse  is  11 1  led  to  overtlowing;  the  streets 
»re  thronged  with  strange  costumes  and  faces,  Persians  and  Arme- 
uiaos,  with  their  peculiar  manners  and  dress;  Polish  Jews,  with  their 
long  black  buttonedup  frocks  reaching  to  the  ankles,  gannt,  wily-look- 
ing men,  and  excellent  specimens  of  the  typical  Israelite,'  Tyrolese, 
Americans,  and  English,  Greeks  and  Turks,  are  mingled  together  as  iu 
a  masquerade,  Tbe  real  business  of  the  fair  is  seldom  seen  by  the 
toui  isi,  being  carried  on  at  the  exchange,  or  borse,  as  it  is  called,  where 
the  merchants  meet  and  transact  their  business, 

Blost  of  the  countries  of  Europe  send  representatives  here  with  their 
profluce.  Three  or  four  hundred  guests  sit  down  daily  at  the  tables- 
d*h6te  of  some  of  the  principal  hotels;  gardens  and  cotJVehouses  are 
thronged  ;  theaters  are  hlledj  and  the  concert  and  beer-gardens,  as  well 
as  the  circuS'tents,  crowded. 

Reaching  Leipsic  a  lew  days  before  the  Oetober  fair,  the  author  was 
nevertheless  prevented,  owing  to  previous  arrangements  for  visiting 
uianutacluriag  districts  which  constituted  the  main  purpose  of  his  visit, 
from  remaining  during  its  continuance.  Its  near  approach  was  imlicated 
by  tbe  booths  which  were  in  course  of  erection,  as  well  as  by  the  crowded 
Bt<ite  of  the  hotels,  and  the  cousequeut  increase  of  prices  for  accommo- 
dation, 

MECHAJflCAL  LABOR. 

Kaiea  c/  wagtM  in  Leip»io  and  mciniitf  in  1R72. 
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PACTOEY  LABOR. 

The  rates  of  wages  in  many  of  the  manufactnring  towns  in  the  con- 
sular district  of  Leipsic  appear,  on  previous  pages,  under  the  heading 
"  Factory  labor  in  Germany."  The  following  information  in  regard  to  a 
glove-factory  in  Altenburg  was  furnished  in  a  letter  from  the  proprietors, 
under  date  of  August  20, 1872 : 

KID-GLOVE  FACTORY,  ALTENBURG,  DUCHY  OP  SAXONY. 

Tlie  nnmbcr  of  workmen  coDsists  of  1,800  persoDs,  men,  wonieu,  and  children,  some 
300  of  whom  are  employed  in  the  factories,  while  the  remainder  of  them  take  the  work 
to  their  homes. 

The  average  weekly  earnings  ore  as  follows : 

Glove-makers,  from  6  thalers,  $4.32,  and  upward. 

Tanners,  (kid,)  6  thalers,  $4.32. 

Dvers,  4  to  4i  thalers,  |2.8B  to  $3.24. 

Diiy-laborers,  4  to  4i  thalers,  $2.88  to  |3.24. 

Sewers,  (children  included,)  1  to  2  thalers,  $0.72  to  $1.44. 

The  usual  hours  of  labor  are  from  6  a.  m.  to  7  p.  m.,  with  an  intermption  of  half 
hour  for  breakfast,  one  hour  for  dinner,  (at  noon,)  and  half  hour  for  luncheon,  (at  4 
p.  m.) 

It  is  difficult  to  give  the  exact  amount  of  the  expenses  either  of  a  family  or  of  a  sin- 
gle person ;  and  a  general  rule  in  regard  to  the  expenditures  of  the  laborioi;  ellipses 
cannot  be  accurately  stated,  as  the  outlay  is  governed  by  the  income,  which  is  usually 
aU  expended. 

Although  France  has  almost  monopolized  the  production  of  goatskin 
gloves,  in  which  she  excels,  yet  Germany  manufactures  to  a  large  extent 
the  medium  qualities,  which,  being  less  expensive,  are  more  readily  sold. 
Germany  was  represented  at  the  World's  Exhibition  at  Vienna  by  many 
of  its  most  important  glove-manufacturers.  Favorable  local  circum- 
stances, enabling  the  manufacturer  to  combine  tanning  and  dyeing  with 
the  production  of  gloves,  and  the  introduction  of  new  methods  for  per- 
fecting the  article,  has  conduced  to  make  German  gloves  an  important 
article  of  export.  There  are  in  the  German  Empire  towns  whose  prin- 
cipal branch  of  industry  is  glove-makiug,  such  as  Altenburg,  above  re- 
{'erred  to ;  Halberstadt,  in  Prussia;  Erlangin,  in  Bavaria ;  Arustadt,  in 
rhuriugia;  Haynau,  in  Silesia ;  and  Esslingen,  in  VViirtemberg. 

DRESDEN,  SAXONY. 

The  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Saxony  is  more  celebrated  for  it«  art- 
vireasures  than  for  manufactures.  Few  European  capitals  contain  a 
greater  number  of  objects  calculated  to  gratify  a  refined  taste.  En- 
riched with  extensive  collections  of  paintings  and  statuary,  with  muse- 
ums of  antique  and  modern  art,  libraries,  jind  public  gardens,  it  has  be- 
come a  favorite  resort  for  the  wealthy  of  all  nationalfties,  large  numbers  of 
whom  makeit  their  place  of  permanent  abode.  It  is  a  favorite  residem^eof 
English  and  American  families,  and  among  its  inhabitants  may  be  found 
many  men  of  learning  and  talent.  Dresden  gives  its  name  to  the  re- 
nowned porcelain  ware  which  is  made  in  its  vicinity,  chiefly  at  Meissen, 
about  28  miles  distant.  Although  manufactories  and  other  industrial 
establishments  have  not  hitherto  been  erected,  yet,  as  the  United  States 
consul  at  that  x)lace  states  in  his  communication,  "  the  steamships  ou 
the  river  Elbe,  which  divides  the  city  into  two  parts,  the  old  and  the 
Dew,  (Altstadt  and  Neustadt,)  and  which  is  navigable  from  a  point  a 
little  above  Prague  in  Bohemia  to  Hamburg  on  the  German  Sea,  and 
the  iron-horse  on  the  land,  wore  irresistible  in  opening  even  the  city  of 
Dresden,  euiihemistically  called  ^  Elbe  Athens,'  to  the  inroads  of  an  indus- 
trial era.'' 

DRESDEN-WARE. 

China  ware  oi  p^nrcelain  was  originally  brought  from  the  country  after 
which  it  is  nam^Ai^  And  was  first  made  in  Europe  at  Meissen,  in  1710,  by 
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one  Botticlier,  an  akbemist,  who,  after  wast  in  fj  a  fjreat  <lealof  tlio  ;?old 
of  bis  piitroii  (Ati|,^iistus  I,  Klugof  Poland  and  Elector  of  Saximy)  in  his 
search  for  the  philosopher's  stotio,  stumbled,  by  accident,  upon  a  more 
Bure  method  of  prodneiiit^  the  precious  metals  by  the  discovery  of  an 
art  which  has  fierved  to  enrich  his  countrymen.  This  manufactory,  so 
celebrated  iu  the  tioje  of  Augustus  II,  was  anuibnaied  in  the  '*  seven- 
years'  war,"  being  then  plundered  and  its  workmen  and  models  carried 
away  by  Frederick  the  Great*  It  continued  to  enjoy  royal  patrona^'cat 
a  heavy  expense  to  the  jnivate  iiurse  of  the  Saxon  sovereign,  but  the 
king  has  lately  ceded  it  to  the  governujeut.  It  is  now  carried  on  for 
protit,  and  cheapness  being  the  object,  it  now  produces  a  revenue^  bat 
the  articles  made  are  very  iuferior  to  those  of  former  times. 

EXPORTS  TO  THE   UNITED  STATES. 

That  the  market  in  the  United  States  for  the  productions  of  the  Dres- 
den consular  dtstrict  is  by  no  means  extensive,  will  be  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing table : 

Statement  vhowtng  the  txptsris  to  the  Unii^  Strifes  from  the  Dresden  wn^ar  district  during 
the  ^mr  ended  SeptewAer  30,  i^lL 


^BxiTtifCi ....* 

^V  £art  hen  wore  ah  d  Uva  j;ood« 

^H  GlaM  ware... 

^m  Olnves  

^H  Bwicry -  — ..-.. 

^^P,LA£mi,  Giubroidcrie*,  and  tiimmlDgft 
^H. Xiiwa  and  ludi-lliiea goode 


I>ea<3iiptioti. 


Value. 


Dcsci 


jnption. 


Valno. 


137,  Ba4 

mi,  .-ws 

104/^00 


Mnfiieal  inntrnmnnta  nnd  m^rcliniidln^ 
Ph«h*j:ra|»bic  pii^wr  aud  pupor  i;ihn1j<i 

I'ort'wtrtiu , 

Toj d  iind  ornxiinentfl  ...,-- -♦.. 

Wntcb-tiiuiriiiHnta 

Woijlou  and  half- woolen  good^  ...... 

Suadrie*....... •...•.•....•«...< 


4*.  'J43 
B5,  523 

17,  !*70 

TV,  MS 


1,S19;B9S 


I 

f 


k. 


The  following  infonnation  wm  furnished  by  Mr,  Brentano,  ITuited 
Btutes  cou^'iul  at  Dresden,  and  althon^h  not  elassitiLHl  under  distinct 
beading^,  in  uniformity  with  similar  data  from  otlier  man n fact n rin *i:  dis- 
trictSj  yet  it  is  deemed  best  in  this  iui^fance  to  insert  the  report  entire  : 

I.ABOE  IN  THE  MANUFACTUBINa  DISTEICTS  OF  SAXONY  AND  BOHEMIA. 

Annaberg  and  the  surrounding  mountainons  country,  iueludinpr  Bueh- 
holz,  earrie.s  on  chietly  the  manufacture  of  iaees,  gimps,  guipures, 
fringes,  gloves.  &c, 

Lace.s  are  made  by  women  and  girls  in  villages  surrounding  t!ie  before- 
7ianie<l  towns;  good  workers  and  such  as  have  experience  make  from  -J 
to  3  thalers  ($1.80  to  ^2.1*5)  a  week,  w^orking  fourteen  hours  a  day  ;  girls 
and  old  women  do  not  exceed  I  to  1^  thalers  ($0.72  to  iL08)  a  week* 

Board  ts  cbeaper  in  the  country  than  in  town;  workiug-girls  pjiy 
about  §  thaler  (18  cents)  a  week;  a  family  of  live  expends  about  3 
tbalers,  ($2.10.) 

Children  in  the  country  are  obliged  to  attend  school  as  regularly  as 
those  ill  town,  but  only  three  to  four  boars  a  day,  and  up  to  their  four- 
teenth year. 

Fringes,  &c.,  are  chiefly  made  iu  town,  by  me^i*  women,  and  ehildi^en, 
and  they  mostly  work  iu  their  dweiUngs*  The  working  honrs  tor  meu 
are  from  7  to  12  a.  m.  and  from  1  to  7  p*  m.,  (eh?ven  hours,)  and  they 
earn  from  3  to  4  tbalers  (-^2.10  to  82.88)  a  week.  Women  and  children 
do  the  lighter  part  ot  this  work  ;  they  labor  fourteen  honrs  a  day  iuul 
earn  from  2  to  3  thalers  ($L4t  to  82,10)  a  week.  A  family  consisting  of 
^ve  members,  (man,  wife,  and  three  children,)  if  dU i gent ^  can  make 
about  7  thalers  ($a.04J  a  week. 
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Children  attend  school  regularly  five  hours  a  day,  from  their  sixth  to 
their  fourteenth  year,  inclusive. 

Embroiderers,  (girls,)  who  work  in  stores  ten  hours  a  day,  earn 
from  2  to  2^  thalers  ($1.44  t^  $1.80)  a  week. 

Board  and  lodging  for  an  unmarried  laboring-man  ranges  from  1^  to 
2  thalers,  ($1.08  to  $1.44 ;)  for  a  girl,  1  thaler  (72  cents)  a  week.  A  fern- 
ily  consisting  of  five  members  generally  uses  up  the  earnings  of  a  week, 
i.  6.,  7  thalers,  ($5.04.) 

Gloves. — A  good  glove-knitter,  working  twelve  hours  a  day,  may  earn 
7  to  8  thalers  ($5.04  to  $5.70)  a  week ;  girls  working  in  the  factory  ten 
hours  a  day  make  2^  to  3  thalers  ($1.80  to  $2.16)  a  week.  Girls  >irbo 
sew  at  home  and  work  twelve  hours  a  day  earn  1^  to  2  thalers  ($1.08  to 
$1.44)  a  week.    Children  are  not  employed  in  glove-making. 

Markneukirchen,  as  well  as  the  villages  and  small  towns  aroood  it, 
form  a  district  in  the  southwest  corner  of  Saxony,  where  a  specialty  is 
made  of  the  manufacturing  of  musical  instruments  of  various  d^crip- 
tions. 

There  are  only  men  employed  in  these  manufactories.  They  work 
eleven  hours  a  day,  and  earn  during  that  time  from  22J  groschen  to  1 
thaler,  (54  to  72  cents,)  i.  6.,  4J  to  6  tlialers  ($3.24  to  $4.32)  a  week. 

The  expenses  of  annarried  laborer  for  rent  may  be  estimated  at  30  to 
40  thalers  ($21.60  to  $28.80)  a  year.  Unmarried  workingmen  pay  from 
2^  to  3^  thalers  ($1.80  to  $2.52)  for  board  and  lodging  a  week. 

Children  are  obliged  to  attend  school  from  the  seventh  to  their  four- 
teenth year,  but  there  are  advantages  offered  for  further  improvement 

Olbernhau,  Zschoppau,  Waldkirchen,  &c.,  is  a  district  in  Saxouy  where, 
chiefly,  toys  are  raauufjictured. 

•Men  working  in  these  toy  factories,  either  by  the  piece  or  by  the  hour, 
(twelve  hours  a  day,)  earn  from  3  to  5  thalers  ($2.26  to  $3.60)  a  week. 

Women  and  girls  working  on  the  same  conditions  make  from  2  to  3 
thalers  ($1.44  to  $2.16)  a  week. 

Children  work  eight  hours  a  day — the  remaining  four  hours  being 
devoted  to  their  school — and  receive  1  thaler  (72  cents)  a  week.  They 
cease  attending  school  when  fourteen  years  old. 

Bojird  and  lodging  for  an  unmarried  man  ranges  from  1.20  to  1.25  tha- 
lers ($1.24  to  $1.32)  a  week ;  for  an  unmiirried  wotnan  or  girl,  from  1.U5 
to  1.10,  (84  to  96  cents.) 

Freiberg,  a  town  of  about  20,000  inhabitants,  1,200  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  known  for  its  excellent  Mining  Academy,  has  also  one 
of  the  largest  manufactories  of  gold  and  silver  laces,  trimmings,  fringes, 
sandal  laces,  &c.,  in  Saxony,  probably  in  all  Germany. 

Here,  as  well  as  in  all  other  manufacturing  districts  of  Saxony,  most 
of  the  work  is  done  by  the  laborers  in  their  dwellings;  in  this  instance 
chieily  that  of  wire-drawing,  fringe-making  and  lace-making.  The  lattex 
work  is  usually  performed  by  married  women  and  their  grown  daughters, 
and  as  they  have  also  to  perform  their  household  duties,  it  is  difiicultto 
give  a  certain  number  of  hours  for  their  working  time. 

The  wages  of  employes  in  this  branch  of  manufacturing  are  as  follows: 

1.  Men  who  work  in  the  manufactory  12  hours  a  day  receive  from 
2.15  tn  3.25  thalers  ($1.80  to  $2.76)  a  week. 

2.  Wire-drawers  working  at  home  make  from  4  to  8  thalers  ($2.88  to 
$5.76)  a  week. 

3.  Fringe-makers  who  also  work  in  their  dwellings  earn  from  3.20  to 
5  thalers  ($2.64  to  $3.60)  a  week. 

4.  Girls  who  either  spin  or  embroider  work  on  machines  in  the  man- 
ufactory, 12  hours  a  day,  earn  from  1  to  2  thalers  ($0.72  to  $1.44)  a  week. 
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5.  Lace-niakera,  (married  women,)  workmg  in  their  homes,  earn  from 
J  to  1 J  thalers  ($<K24  to  80.84;  a  week. 

Ill  legiird  to  board  and  lotljicing  ii;  may  be  said  that  girls  usaally  live 
with  their  parentH  and  pay  nothing,  tlieir  earnings  being  so  little. 

Unmarried  men  pay  annually  tor  rent  from  15  to  20  tUalers,  ($10,80 
to  §^14.40.)  Generally  the  expenses  for  living  may  be  considered  the 
saoie  as  stated  in  the  districts  of  Markueiikirchen  and  Annaberg, 

The  glass-manvfactnring  dhtrict  of  Northern  Bohemia, 

Workmen  in  this  branch  of  manufacturing  are  divided  into  two  classes, 
viz :  class  A,  those  who  live  in  their  own  dwellioga  and  do  the  [)olishing, 
painting,  gilding,  and  Ihe  lower  kind  of  engraving;  and  class  H,  those 
who  work  in  establishment  a  or  ateliers.  The  former  do  not  keep  certain 
hours,bnt  work  as  they  please,  and  earn,  according  to  the  demantl  lor  la- 
bor, from  0  to  15  llorias  ($3.00  to  80)  a  week,  while  the  latter  adhere  to  a 
working  time  of  S  honrs  a  day,  iind  receive  a  tixed  i»ay,  which  varies, 
aeconiing  to  their  abilities,  from  VJ  to  20  Horins  (84.80  to  8^)  a  w  eek. 

Women  are  only  employed  for  polishing  the  glass  and  gilding,  and 
for  piicking  the  goods,  and  earn  Irom  3  to  4j  llorius  (61.20  to  82)  per 
\reek. 

Children  are  not  employed  until  they  are  fourteen  years  of  age,  and, 
consequently,  free  from  school  duties.  After  that  time  they  are  appren- 
ticed as  painters  or  engravers,  these  being  the  easiest  employments. 
They  are  obliged  to  serve  four  years,  unless  the  apprentice  has  the 
means  to  pay  to-his  master  board  and  lodging  for  the  lirst  yearj  in  that 
event  he  serves  only  three  years. 

There  is  a  ga^at  diOerence  in  the  habits  and  in  the  social  standing 
and  enlightenment  of  tliese  work-people,  which,  in  fact,  is  indicated  by 
the  kind  of  labor  which  they  perform. 

The  i>eople  bL^onging  to  class  A  are,  if  I  may  term  it  so,  a  rongh 
ilass,  and  have  to  subsist  on  0  florins  (82.40)  per  week  for  each  lamify. 

Those  belonging  to  class  B,  auiraig  whom  are  found  real  artists, 
and  who  also  live  {not  work)  in  their  own  dwellings,  cannot  supx)ort 
their  families  upon  less  tban  from  15  to  20  florins  (80  to  $H)  a  week. 

Unmarried  men  of  class  B  pay  from  t»  to  10  tlorins  (82,40  to  84) 
a  week  for  board  and  lodging, 

_  MECHANICAL  AND  FAEM  LABOE. 

Statement  ahomng  the  wagm  of  tikilled  and  other  w&rkmen  in  Dj'e^dctif  SaiOfij/, 


Oocop<iti<»ia. 


PerdAj. 


For  week. 


Skillful  w..rVm..n 

Cvp«ut«ni .  . 
Cocq»cr« 

Sboemftkoni . 

TaUor» 

tin-tiuitba... 


;|^arti>-baQ{)ii: 

Ordinary  liimdft....^ 


to  60  to  10  B4 
60 1«  H 
rilo      9fi 

n 

72 
73 
-Vt 
7S 


eoto 

54  to 


48  to 


I 


f  eouUo  ttenriuiia 


24 


«a  GO  to  13  04 

3  m)  til    5  04 

4  332  to    5  76 

4  33 

4  3!ito  5  7(5 
3  eo  til  S  04 
'S'24io    4  3:1 

4  Hi 

4  3J 

5  68  to   4rSi 

P«r  m(mth* 
7  SJO 

5  40 


u  le  to  a  fio 
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FRANKFOBT-ON-THBMAIN. 

Frankfort,  formerly  a  free  town,  was  the  seat  of  the  Oerman  Diet 
down  to  the  year  18(io,  when  it  was  annexed  to  Prassia.  It  lies  on  the 
Tight  bank  of  the  3Iain,  and  is  connected  'by  a  stone  bridge  with  the 
subnrb  of  Sachsenhauaen  on  the  left  bank.  lu  1871  it  had  90,748  in- 
habitants,  of  whom  3,000  were  Jews.  Many  of  the  houses  in  the  new 
town,  especially  in  the  principal  street,  called  Zeil,  in  the  Nene  Mainzer 
and  TaunusStrasse,  and  on  the  quays  facing  the  Main,  inhabited  bj 
rich  merchants,  bankers,' or  diplomatists,  are  palaces.  Nothing  is  more 
pleasing  here  than  the  belt  of  boulevard  gardens,  replacing  the  ram- 
l)art«  and  studded  with  handsome  detached  villas. 

The  old  town,  on  the  other  hand,  with  its  narrow  streets  and  qnaint 
woiKlen  buildings,  with  gables  overhanging  their  basement-stories, forms 
a  complete  contrast  to  the  new.  Many  of  the  houses  are  of  great  anti- 
quity, esiH>cially  in  the  quarter  around  the  cathedral  and  Romerberg, 
and  preserve  ail  the  characteristics  of  "  the  ancient  imi>erial  free  city.* 

Frankfort  has  long  been  the  financial  metropolis  of  continental  En- 
rope ;  the  cradle  of  the  Rothschilds.  In  the  Jews'  quarter  the  old  house, 
so  long  occupied  by  the  family,  and  where  the  grandmother  of  the  pres- 
ent Baron  Rothschild  died  in  a  recent  year,  was  standing  in  1872. 

Exports  to  the  United  States. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  exports  to  the  United  States  from 
the  consular  district  of  Frankfort  on-the-Main  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1873: 


Artieloa. 


Loatlior,  hi(1«'!i.  nml  nkins 

Haro.i'  and  liattorn'  fur - 

J«'weiry.  )>rfrcii>uHnnd  iinitutioQ  stones. 

Wine,  hrnmly,  hevr,  and  cid«*r 

LiniMi,  w(N>leii,  and  cotton  f;oods 

Human  hair  and  biiir  works 

Leather  ;;o«mIs , 

Silk  and  hiI  k  goods 

Fancy  (^o<ls 

Iron,"  liardwaro,  iron  goods,  and  ma- 

chlnoH 

(/liina  and  glass  ware 

l*ilK'S 

Drills,  chtMuicals,  and  dvea 

Giuo ; 

Kidtilovi'S 

Stationery,  paper,  books,  priutu,  &c. . . 
Cement 


Value. 


$453,131  ST) 

183,  036  57 

18ti.  51H)  iW 

139, 1H>  46 

173, 171  79 

97, 3-23  08 

8,  457  9j? 

37,  G:i5  r)9 

3, 209  53 

10,516  53 
24,  ^42  40 
14,  OtiO  30 
42,  «»24  3e> 

0,004  45 
34,^)7  71 
17,407  81 

2,227  44 


Articles. 


Mineral-water 

Frankfort  printing-black 

l*erlu mery  and  simp 

Typo  and  copper  matrices 

,  Einery-stones 

Si (Ml 

Macaroni 

Ci^ar-niolds , 

Fi.'irthiMi  ware 

Shoe  and  horn  buttons 

ILps 

Frillies,  fruit-Juice,  and  dried  fi*uit... 
I  Marble  blocks 

()uincaiIlerio , 

Toys 

Sundries , 


Total l,6»3,034n 


Tslne. 


1.497  8 
lQ.74iai 
Ci  141  n 
7.443« 
S,4^9tf 

tU,3M9l 
31,4MU 
S.  817  31 

16. 00  a 

1.497  14 


BATES  OF  WAGES  IN  1874. 


The  advance  in  the  prices  paid  for  labor  in  Frankfort  and  vicinity, 
especially  in  building-trades,  is  thus  stJited  by  Hon.  W.  Prentisd 
Webster,  United  States  conaulgeneral : 

There  has  been  n  j^rcat  ndvnuce  iu  the  rates  of  labor  and  a  coiTe8i>onding  incrrtM 
in  the  prices  of  rent  and  provisions.  There  is  now  goiu  j;  on  in  nearly  every  city  of 
Gormany  an  imuiense  and  whoHy  unparalleled  amount  of  building,  as  well  as  oisny 
public  improvements,  such  as  water-workn,  sewers,  and  sinular  uudertakiuss.  Tbifl 
grant  amount  of  work  in  cities  has  drawn  not  only  the  men  and  boys  from  all  the  ril- 
UfWt  leaving  the  women  to  do  the  work  in  the  conntry,  but  has  also  drawn  thousands 

■killed  laboran  from  the  northern  part  of  Italy,  who,  Und  employment  ae  maMoSi 
w-  DAlnten,  and  some  as  laborers.    Still  the  supply  of  labor  does  not  eqnsl 
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Trades. 

Wages. 

Bricklayers  or  masons 

$1  00  to  $1  20 
80  to    1  SO 

Carpenters 

Painters 

80  to    1  00 

I'lasterera .x.. ,... 

1  CO  to    1  20 

Stone-cutters 

1  i£0  to    1  60 

Daily  wages  of  farmrlahorers  and  others. 


With  board. 


Without 
board. 


Experlonood  hands  ..  |  wSSSf." 


Ordinary  hands {&r.::::::::::: 

Common  laborers  at  otoer  than  farm-work. 


90  40  to  |0  70 
30  to  50 
30  to       70 


10  80  to  11  00 
CO  to  80 
70  to       80 


Female  servants. 


I  3  GO  to   8  00 
per  month. 


70  to       80 


Weekly  wages  of  skilled  workmen  in  the  city  ofFranltfort  and  in  the  neighboring  town  of  Off&ik 

bach, 

[The  florin  computed  at  40  cents,  United  States  gold.] 


Occupations. 


Frankfort. 


Offenbach. 


Bakers,  (including  board) 

Bonnet-makers 

Bookbinders 

Braziers 

Carpenters 

Ciji^ar-mnkers 

Confectioners,  (including  board) 

Coopers t.. 

"Eu  {iravers 

Farriers 

Goldsmiths 

Joiners  

Kettle-mnkers 

Leather-dressers 

Alachinists 

llarble-cutters 

Harble-polishers 

Masons 

Painters,  house 

Printers 

Proof-readers 

Pump-makers 

Snildlers 

Shoemakers 

Slaters 

Stone^jutters 

Tailors 

Tmnk-makers 

Upholsterers 

Waiters,  (including  board) 

Waiters  in  hotels,  (including  board), 

Wn  tchmakers 

Workmen,  unskilled 


00  to 
00  to 
20  to 
00  to 
20  to 
00  to 
00  to 
80  to 

80  to 
40  to 
00  to 
80  to 
40  to 
00  to 
20  to 
00  to 
20  to 
80  to 
80  to 
20  to 
20  to 
80  to 
20  to 
00  to 
20  to 
20  to 
80  to 
80  to 
20  to 
00  to 
80  to 
SO  to 


$6  00 

5  20 
4  80 
800 

6  00 
4  80 

6  00 

7  20 
4  90 
6  00 

8  00 
720 
6  00 

9  60 
9  60 
960 
6  00 
8  40 
6  00 
6  00 

8  40 

9  60 
6  00 

6  00 

7  20 
9  60 
600 
6  00 
600 
9  60 

8  00 
6  00 
4  80 


12  80 
2  80 
4  60 
4  80 
4  90 

4  (H) 

2  80 

5  60 
4  80 

3  20 


to  $3  60 

to  3.00 

to  8  00 

to  6  40 

to  6  00 

to  4  80 

to  3  60 

to  6  40 

to  7  20 

to  400 


4  80  to 

8  00 

6  40  to 

7  20 

6  00  to 

720 

4  80  to  10  00 

560  to 

720 

5  GO  to 

7  20 

4  80  to 

6  00 

6  00 

560  to 

720 

4  00  to 
4  00  to 

4  80  to 

5  60  to 
4  00  to 
4  00  to 
4  00  to 
4  80  to 
2  80  to 
4  80  to 
2  80  to 


5  00 
4  80 
4  80 

6  00 

7  20 
600 

4  80 

5  00 
7  20 

6  40 
6  40 
4  80 


*  On  piecework. 
STUTTGART,  WIJrTEMBERG. 

The  mannfactaro  of  textile  fabrics,  chiefly  of  cotton  and  of  half  wool, 
of  gold  and  silver  articles,  gloves,  leather,  and  musical  instruments,  con- 
stitutes the  principal  industries  of  this  famed  city.  The  cotton-spinning 
manufactories  employ  upward  of  270,000  spindles  and  3,850  operatives. 
The  number  of  power  looms  employed  in  weaving  cotton  tissues  has  in- 
creased since  the  year  1861  from  2,250  to  3,000 }  the  number  of  hand- 
looms  in  use  is  about  12,500. 

The  value  of  the  annual  production  of  cotton  fabrips  was  estimated 
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in  the  year  1861  at  upward  of  15,000,000.  Stattgart,  although  l^  do 
means  equal  to  Leipsie,  yet  holds  a  high  position  in  the  book-trade, 
having  numerous  book-selling  establishments.  The  Stuttgart  book- 
trade  is  reputed  to  produce  annually  $1,500,000. 

LABOR  IN  WIJRTEMBERG  IN  1872. 

Unable  from  a  want  of  time  to  visit  any  part  of  this  kingdom,  tbe 
author  availed  himself  of  the  proffered  services  of  Mr.  J.  Obemdorf, 
formerly  of  Baltimore  but  now  a  resident  of  Stuttgart,  to  procure  in- 
formation in  regard  to  the  cost  of  labor  and  of  provisions.  The  follow- 
ing statement  not  only  gives  the  prices  of  both  at  different  periodSi  bnt 
their  absolute  and  relative  increase.  It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  as 
compared  with  1830  the  advance  in  wages  has  been  greater  than  in  the 
necessaries  of  life,  and  the  condition  of  the  working  classes  has  been 
consequently  improved. 

Stuttgart,  Sfptemher,  1873. 
The  feeling  of  security  since  the  close  of  the  great  German-French  war,  and  the  gen- 
eral belief  in  the  probability  of  a  lasting  peace,  have  given  a  great  impetna  to  the  de- 
Tclopment  of  indastrial  enterprise  in  Germany  during  the  past  few  years,  aod  the  in- 
creased demand  for  labor  has  resulted  in  a  considerable  advance  in  the  rates  of  wagei. 
Tables  given  below  are  based  on  reliable  information  obtained  during  the  antumo  of 
1872,  from  manufacturers,  mechanics'  unions,  and  official  authorities  ail  over  Wiirtem- 
herg,  and  are  compared  with  those  given  in  the  report  of  the  chamber  of  oommerce  ki 
the  year  18G5.    They  are  the  average  wages  paid  to  adult  males : 

I.— Wages  in  factories,  {hy  decades.) 


Indiuitrial  establishmenta. 


Cottton-Bpinning 

Cotton- weaving 

%Vool-8pinning 

Wooleu-cloth  ractories 

CheinicnlB 

Paper 

Wall-pnpers 

811  vor- ware 

Jewelry 

Pianos  

Cutlrry 

Japanned  tin-ware 

Printing 


1830-'39.     1840-'49.     18S0-*59.     IMO-'VS.      1071 


|0  27 
25| 
3d 
261 
23t 
24 
28 
43* 
40 
36 
27 
3G 
44 


$0  30 
27 

27 

27 

32 

47 

47 

41i 

32 

46 

SO 


|0  Xll 
32 
37 
33i 
39| 
33 
36 
57 
50 
50| 
40 
56 
50 


•0  44 
40 
44 
44 
3d 
38 
48 
TO 
64 
64 
44 
60 
67 


•0S6 
Si 

63 
Mi 
46 
» 
60 
» 

97 

s 

97| 


Note. — The  prices  in  this  and  subHcqaent  statements  were  given  in  florins,  which  hare  been  < 
puted  at  40  cents. 

II. — Daily  wages  of  mechanics,  (by  decades.) 


Occnpations. 


Blacksmiths 

BricklAjers  and  masons 

Carpenters 

Coppersmiths 

Cutlers 

Dyers 

Harness-makers 

House-painters 

Joi ncrs    

Laborers  on  public  works 

Locksmiths 

Sboemakers 

Stone-masons 

Tailors 

Tannrrs 

Tinners 

TuiTK-rs 

Average  for  factory  hands,  (male  adults) 
Average  for  nioehanics,  (male  adults) 


"W'iirtemberg. 


City  of 
Stuttgart 


1830-'39.  ie40-'49.  leOO-'oO.  18C0-'65.    187S. 


eo 


21 
34 

2H 
2H 
25^ 
24 

26 


10  27 
31 
30 
29 
29 
3H 
2'i 
43 
28 
24 
28 
23 
39 
24 
30 
2^ 

2:.* 

29i 


eo  37 
37 
36 
33^ 
33{ 
37 
32 
52 
33 
28 
33 
28 
47 
29i 
35 
33i 
3U 
4lJ 
34f 


|0  42 
52 
49 
42 
40 
42 
38 
66 
40 
34 
41 
34 
64 
344 
41 

36 
5U 


•O  51 


ur& 


•0  70 

84 

67 


96 
60 
70 

140 
60 
CO 


00 
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The  former  custom  of  journeymen  and  apprentices  boarding  and  lodging  with  their 
employers  is,  as  a  general  thing,  only  kept  up  yet  in  the  country ;  in  the  larger  cities 
only  exceptionally.  Where  bou^d  and  lodging  are  given,  it  is  calculated  at  the  average 
rate  of  28  kreutzers  (18f  cents  gold)  per  &y. 

Wages  of  masons  and  other  mechanics  employed  in  house-building,  especially  in  the 
city  of  Stuttgart,  have  increased  more  than  that  of  other  trades  on  account  of  the 
extraordinary  growth  of  the  city  and  the  consequent  demand  for  masons,  bricklayers, 
carpenters,  painters,  &c. 

At  present  a  good  stone-mason  can  earn  about  5  florins  per  day  in  Stuttgart.  This 
is  of  importance  to  the  neighboring  villages,  who  furnish  a  considerable  proportion  of 
these  workingmen.  As  a  consequence  agricultural  pursuits  are  more  neglected,  and 
the  tilling  of  the  soil  left  more  to  the  female  part  of  the  family,  because  the  father, 
with  his  sons,  finds  employment  in  the  stone-quarries  much  more  profitable.  The  vine- 
culture  in  these  places  suifers  from  the  same  cause. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  fondness  of  drink,  (although  griierally  only  of  beer  and 
not  of  stronger  beverages,)  prevents  the  working  people  trom  saving  any  considerable 
part  of  their  now  relatively-good  earnings. 

The  percentage  of  increase  in  the  rates  of  wages  was  as  follows : 


Claases. 


I.— Factories : 

Cotton-splnDizig. 

Cotton-weaving 

WooI-spiDDing 

Woolen-cloth  faotoriea 

Chemicals 

Paper.  

Wall-papers 

Silver«ware 

Jewelry 

Pianos. 

Cutlery 

Japanned  tin-ware 

Printing , 

The  average  advance  paid  to  men  employed  in  iSactories 

II.— Mechanics : 

Dyers 

Tanners 

Stone-masons 

Bricklayers  and  other  masons 

Boilders  and  carpenters 

House-painters 

Blacksmiths : 

Locksmiths 

Coppersmiths 

Cutlers 

Tinners 

Tailors , 

Boot  and  shoe  makers 

Harness-makers : 

Joiners 

Turners 

The  average  advance  paid  to  mechanics 

nX— Day-laborers  on . public  works 


Percent 
107 
132 
1« 
93 
97 
117 
114 
85 
143 
168 
95 
94 
121 


85 
88 
159 
13S 
130 
113 
137 
110 
142 
J7 
137 
151 
133 
131 
184 
119 


134 


Percent 
36 
37 
41 
17 
81 
37 
85 
14 
S3 
53 
18 
17 
46 


31 


81 
30 
53 
33 
36 
18 
45 
34 
46 
88 
S3 
50 
41 
46 
38 
46 


133 


37 


35l 
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Bat  this  advance  has  not  entirely  contribated  to  impxoye  the  oonditton  of  the  work- 
ing classes,  as  on  the  other  hand  the  prioee  of  the  necessaries  of  life  hare  adTwaoed  in 
a  similar  ratio.  The  price  of  dwellings  in  Stuttgart  has  adyaneed  within  (ho  last  ten 
years  from  50  to  75  *per  cent.  In  the  country  the  adyance  has  been  emnfnxatiTdj 
small.    Now,  let  ns  see  the  advance  in  the  price  of  bread,  meat,  beer,  and  firewood : 


Years. 

Average  prices  per  100  pounds 
(which  is  l|per  cent  lees  than 
the  hnndrea- weight  in  Amer* 
ioo,  the  latter  being  eqnal  to 
101.00475  German  poonos)  of— 

SpeU. 

Groin. 

Bye. 

Barley. 

Bee£ 

PflriC 

YcsL 

1833-*43 

|1  33 
1  73 

•1  851 
247 
3  11 

•129 
1  79 
935i 

•I37i 
1  66 
806 

•0  05.8 
9.03 
14.67 

•0  0SL47 
«.0T 
14.67 

•••?f1 

18S6-'05 1. 

1879 

14 

Advance  in  1872. 


Years. 

On  spelt 

On  grain. 

On  rye. 

On  barley 

On  beef. 

On  pork. 

OuTesL 

1879  oomparod  with  1833-'43  .. 
1878  compared  with  1856-'65  . . 

Percent. 
C6 
28 

Percent 
67 
96 

Percent 
75 
26 

Per  cent. 
50 
84 

Percent 
153 
61 

PeremL 
lfi8 

ca 

Peremt 

J» 
75 

Years. 

Avi>i-n;:e  ailvancc  io 
the  price  of — 

Drea<!stnira. 

Vest 

From  1833-'49  QDtil  1873 

PerccnL 
Co 
86 

Percent 

167 

From  1836-'65  until  1872 

tf 

The  prices  of  beer  and  of  fire- wood  were  as  follows : 


Years. 

1^ 

It 

loofd  wood -141  wirtt 
cuMo  feei  ->  31  JStt 
wilrtt  onbie  neton. 

Hickoiy. 

FiM. 

1830-'39 

2.87 

•6  90 
940 
1160 

•5  SO 

1860-'65 

640 

1872 

6» 

This  makes  the  average  advance  in  ld72 : 


Years. 


Comparod  with  1833-*42. 
Compared  with  18j6-'65. 


On  beer. 


Percent 
P4 
36 


On  hiokorj 
wood. 


PercerU, 
68 
23 


On  pine 
wood. 


Percent 
31 
6 


Onpinei&d 
hickory 
wood  to- 
gethsi: 


Pveent 

SO 
15 


The  advanced  prices  of  fire-wood  have  cansed  the  consumption  of  coal  and  coke  to 
assume  much  larger  proportions.     These  are  preferred  by  all  whose  first  objert  H 
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economy,  as  they  are  much  cheaper  than  wood,  and  many  of  the  old-fiisUloned  wood- 
etoves  uo^v  take  the  place  of  coal-stoves  even  in  the  country. 

If  we  pot  together,  for  purposes  of  comparison,  the  advance  of  wages  and  of  the 
price  of  br^id,  meat,  beer,  and  wood,  we  obtain  the  following  result : 


YeArs. 

Wages  of  me- 
cluinicsand 
inliactories. 

BreadstufGi. 

MeaL 

Beer. 

Wood. 

From  1830-'39  fr  1833-'42  to  1872 

From  186a-'65orl85«-'65tol872 

PercmL 
119 
34 

Per  emit 
65 
96 

Percent 

167 
66 

Percent 
94 
36 

Percent 
SO 
15 

Compared  with  1830,  the  advance  of  wages  has  been  greater  than  the  advance  in  the 
prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life;  so  in  general,  and  especially  with  some  of  the  branches  of 
trade,  the  condition  of  the  working-classes  has  experienced  a  considerable  amelioration. 

INDUSTRY  OF  WURTEMBEEa  IN  1871. 

The  following  information  in  regard  to  labor  in  Wiirtembetg  in  the 
years  1870  and  1871,  before  the  advance  in  the  rates  of  wages  resulting 
from  the  termination  of  the  Franco-German  war  had  taken  place,  is  con- 
densed from  the  British  consnlar  reports: 

Out  of  a  population  of  1,748,3^  inhabitants,  50  per  cent,  are  employed  in  agricul- 
ture, and  ^9fU77  in  other  kinds  of  industry.    Theise  last  are  distributed  as  follows : 


ClaasoA. 

Employed  in— 

TotaL 

KannllEictiirea 
andbandicralts. 

Commerce  acd 
canylnfr.tnuie. 

EmT>k>Tertt  and  overaeera 

111,330 

111,  144 

13, 741 

21.719 
9,023 
2,120 

133,049 

120,167 

15^891 

T^orkmen 

-•  gCotol 

236,215 

32,662 

260,077 

It  has  been  calculated  that  the  capital  of  the  nation,  by  aid  of  the  laboring  popula- 
tion, returns  a  revenue  of  10  per  cent. 

The  following  statistics  will  help  to  give  a  further  idea  of  the  mode  in  which  labor 
18  distributed  among  the  different  branches: 

Forty-four  thousand  three  hundred  and  forty-fonr  x)erRons  are  employed  in  the  prep- 
aration of  food.    The  principal  establishments  in  this  class  of  manufactories  are — 

Grain-mills ^ 2,084 

DistiUeries 18,000 

(N.  B. — Of  this  number  only  55,  or  66  per  oent.,  are  at  presenib  at  work.)  • 

Breweries - 2,867 

Chicory  manufactories 4 

Beet-root  sugar  manufactories 5 

Four  establishments,  employing  325  hands  and  5,200  spindles,  are  engaged  in  spinning 
flax.  Linen  is  mostly  hand- woven  in  WUrtemberg.  This  trade  employs  19;507  work- 
men and  19.379  looms.    The  number  of  power-looms  in  present  use  is  27. 

Seventy-nve  establishments  are  engaged  in  spinnmg  woolen  yarn,  employing, 
in  the  aggregate,  60,000  spindles  and  2,200  workmen. 

Three  manufactories  for  carding  wool,  employing  20,000  spindles  and  13,500  workmen. 

Seventy-four,  working  with  527  hand  and31  power  looms,  and  employing  1,114  hands, 
are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  woolen  tissues. 

Twenty-two,  working  with  444  hand  and  45  power  looms,  and  occupying  836  work- 
men, are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  flannels  and  mixea  stuffs. 

There  are  upward  of  sixty  nianufSMstories  employed  in  WUrtemberg  in  the  construc- 
tion of  machines;  six  of  these  engaged  on  metals  in  the  construction  of  locomotiveB. 

Thirty-four  eetablisments  are  engaged  in  working  precious  metals.  Besides  these, 
there  are  many  large  factories  worising  in  all  classes  of  iron,  bronze,  and  zinc  manu- 
factures, and  employing  a  large  portion  of  the  industrial  population,  the  number  of 
which  does  not  i^pear  m  the  official  returns  published. 

The  present  ayera^  rate  of  wagee  may  be  generally  stated  as  follows: 
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WAGES  TS  TOWNS. 

For  the  most  ordinary  clara  of  labor,  40  cents  to  48  cents  per  day,  or  (2.40  to  $2.88 per 
week  ;  while  skilled  labor  in  the  higher  branches  of  indostry, «.  g,,  of  an  engine-builder, 
or  first-class  machauic,  commands  as  high  as  $6  to  $8  a  week. 

The  worst  paid  labor  is  that  of  joameymen  tailors  and  cobblers.  On  the  occasion  of 
a  threatened  strike  of  cobblers  in  May,  1870,  it  was  represented  that  the  rate  of  pay- 
ment for  piecework  was  so  low  that  it  was  impossible,  even  by  working  fourteen  anl 
fifteen  honrs  a  day,  to  earn  more  than  four  or  five  florins  (|1.60  to  ^00)  per  week. 
The  masters  maintained  that  good  work  could  obtain  double  that  anfoant  of  wages. 
They,  however,  agreed  to  raise  their  former  wages  from  15  to  25  per  cent. 

WAGES  IX  THE  COUNTRY.  » 

Wages  vary  considerably,  according  to  the  time  of  year.  In  winter  lalKff>  is  very 
cheap ;  while  in  snmmer,  and  particularly  daring  the  harvest  time,  it  will  ooaunaod 
even  higher  wages  than  in  towus.  Instances  are  not  rare  where  aq  mach  as  75  cents 
and  78  cents  a  day  have  been  paid  for  day  laborers.  When  in  receipt  of  eqnid  wages, 
the  position  of  the  country  laborer  is  naturally  far  better  than  that  of  the  workman  hi 
town  ;  bis  wants  being  much  more  easy  to  snpply,  especially  in  the  item  of  lodging, 
the  rent  of  which  Is  very  high  In  the  larger  towns,  and  constantly  on  the  ineiease.  A 
married  workman  in  Stnttgart  has,  at  tne  present  moment,  to  pay  fh>m  $35  to  |50  a 
year  for  a  lodging  consisting  of  two  rooms  and  a  kitchen,  while  in  the  oonntiy  he 
could  easily  lodge  himself  for lialf  that  sum. 

The  rates  of  wages  in  factories  vary  according  to  the  distance  of  the  factories  firom 
the  capital.  In  the  cotton-spinning  manufactory  near  Esslingen,  about  four  mfles 
from  Stnttgart,  the  wages  for  a  good  male  spinner  vary  from  36  cents  to  75  oents  a 
dav ;  a  good  female  hand  receives  36  cents  a  day.  The  working  hands  in  this  estab- 
lishment have  the  advantage  of  procuring  excellent  lodgings  built  by  their  employers, 
and  consisting  of  four  good  rooms  each,  with  kitchen  and  cellaTi  at  the  moderate  tent 
of  from  |20  to  |30  a  year. 

In  the  calico  manufactory  at  Hcidenheim,  the  present  rates  of  wages  are  37  cents  a 
day  for  a  male  hand,  and  22  cents  for  women's  and  children's  labor.  It  may  be  ob- 
served, however,  that  Heidenheim  is  situated  in  one  of  the  cheapest  districts  of  Wfir- 
temberg,  and  the  purchasing  power  of  wages  is  accordingly  higher  than  in  other  |Ntfto 
of  the  country.  Wages  in  Uiis  factory  have  increased  12  per  cent,  since  1865,  aod4per 
cent,  in  the  last  year. 

The  most  marked  rise  in  wages  is  in  the  building  trade  in  Stnttgart.  This*  busi- 
ness was  one  of  the  first  to  sufi'er  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war ;  but  within  the  last  year 
it  has  received  such  an  impetus  as  to  have  affected  the  price  of  labor  in  various  other 
branches  of  industry,  and  over  a  very  extended  radius. 

The  following  rates  of  daily  wages  of  workmen  employed  by  the  Stnttgart  Build- 
ing Society  was  famished  by  the  secretary  of  the  society : 


Class  of  laborert. 

Amount. 

Class  of  laborers. 

Amoont 

Ditchers  and  dickers 

|0  66 
79 
58 
4S 
01 

.      72 

1  00 

66 

62 

Looksmiths 

«.« 

Bricklayers....^ 

Blacksmiths 

OrdiDary  laborers,  hodmen 

Potters 

56 

Ordinary  laborers,  boys 

Tinmen , 

66 

Masons 

Uonse'painters , 

6i 

Carpenters 

Room-painters 

O 

PIoMterers  

TTDholstorera    .            .     . 

54 

Joiners 

Paviors 

83 

Olftfti^fii 

BAVARIA. 

Interesting  as  a  visit  to  Bavaria,  and  especially  to  its  art-renowned 
capital,  would  have  been,  its  manufacturing  industries  were  not  suf- 
ficiently varied  and  extensive  to  induce  the  author  to  depart  firom  his 
prescribed  route  through  the  manufacturing  towns  of  the  continent. 
The  population  of  Bavaria  is  principally  engaged  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits. Its  manufactures  are  chiefly  connected  with  science  and  the  fine 
arts.  They  comprise  philosophical  instruments,  paintcolorsy  litho- 
graphic stones,  gold  and  silver  leaf,  carriages,  and  cloth-stuffii.    It  is 


noted  particularly  for  its  breweries,  of  which  there  are  five  thousand 
six  hundred,  making  one  hundred  million  gallons  of  beer  annimlly, 
mainly  consnmed  within  the  conntry.  Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  revenue 
of  the  state  is  derived  from  this  source.  Next  to  beer,  coarse  lioen  is 
the  mofit  important  product  of  manufacturing  indnstry,  and  of  late  years 
a  number  of  cotton-factories  have  been  erected.  Leather  is  somewhat 
extensively  raannfaetared,  as  are  also  paper,  articles  of  straw  and  wood, 
porcelain,  glass,  nails,  needles,  jewelry,  beet-root  sugar,  and  tobacco. 

Munich,  it  is  true,  has  some  eminently  good  iron,  bronze,  and  bell 
founderies,  but  its  chief  glory  consists  in  its  fine  galleries  of  i>aintings 
and  sculpture.  It  owes  its  prosperity  chiefly  to  tlie  amount  of  court- 
favor  bestowed  upon  it  Withiu  the  last  fifty  years  this  town,  as  a  focus 
of  artistic  activity,  has  been  largely  developed,  and  its  material  pros- 
perity augmented  in  a  proportionate  degree ;  and  now  there  are  few,  if 
any,  towns  iu  Europe,  of  the  same  size,  which  contain  so  many  public 
ifices  and  iastitutions  devoted  to  the  purpose  of  art  and  science,  as 
is,  the  capital  of  Bavaria,  and  the  acknowledged  metropolis  of  South- 
Germany,  It  has  a  university  with  seventten  hundred  students, 
and  a  library  cod  tainiug  147,000  volumes  and  5,294  manuscripts.  Twelve 
Bewspapers  are  published  in  the  town.  Its  porcelain  is  exported^  like 
that  of  Dresden,  to  different  parts  of  Europe, 

I  AGRICULTURAL  LABOR  TN  GERMANY, 

Professor  Dr,  Ereiherr  v,  d.  Goltz,  of  Konigsberg,  who  has  under* 
taken  the  elaboration  of  the  *^  Investigation  into  the  condition  of  the 
rural  laborers  in  Germany,"  initiated  by  the  congress  of  German  agri- 
culturists, has  recently  published,  in  the  Concordia,  preliminary  tables 
of  the  wages  usually  paid  to  agricultural  laborers  in  dillerent  parts  of 
Germany,  These  tables  refer  to  such  laborers  only  as,  although  not 
under  contract-obligations,  are  steadily  employed  during  the  whole  year, 
earning  no  other  emoluments.  The  rates  of  wages  for  suomier  and  winter 
represent  the  average  of  all  reports  received,  aggregating  nearly  one 
thousand  four  hundred,  so  that  each  amount  in  the  seventy-three  classes 
enumerated  below  represents  the  mean  of  nearly  twenty  reports. 


^any 

Khis 
Bern 
"and 


Statement  §howing  the  daily  wages  in  aummer  and  winter^  resficctivelt/^  of  ogrUulinral 
la^rers  in  the  undtr 'mentioned  73  districta  of  Gemtantff  in  the  i/ear  1^4* 

{HO  ftilherp-owtiefi  =  I  thalcT  =  Jit  cents.  United  StatM  gold.] 


PlMes. 


Pro%'tLco  of  pTtiisLa  t 

DJfltrict  of  GnmbinacD 

District  of  ItonJKsberg 

DlfitHci  of  Daii  i  £io 

District  of  Madunwerder  ..« 

AxcT^go 

Avora^o .».,. 

Provinco  of  Poften: 

District  of  Bmmberg 

District  of  i*o»L'ii 

Arcrago 


31.  fid 

33.  «0 

34.  »9 


31.25 


33.84 
57.  F4 


3a  sa 

27.84 


33.3 


5 

J3 


10.  i» 
$I.3C 


mec 


9fl.40 
IS.  04 

10. 5^ 


20.40 


31.  n 
1SL94 


i^m 


iasLeo 

27.10 
«7.e4 


S3^S5 


30llt 
31.90 
4%«d 


3«.04 


30.00 
S3. 04 


ms2 
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Statement  showing  the  daily  wages  in  mmmer  and  irinfer,  ^fc. — Coutlnaed. 


1 

Places. 

i 

A 

1 

10 

District  of  Potsdnm  

•0  43 
33.18 

•OMLSe 

10  31 44 

11 

District  of  Frankfort-on^the^Mer  ..x....r.*..r^ ,T---r -- 

8%  68 

Avw«([ft .,.,,,-., ^-.^ 

37.56 

S&S6 

SLS6 

PrOTineeofSilcsiA: 
District  of  Liemits 

13 

M.96 
23.53 
ia96 

IBLM 
17.76 
14.84 

fL96 

13 

District  of  Bresloa 

SIlM 

14 

District  of  Oimsln *. 

16.80 

Aversgd 

33.48 

17.13 

19.86 

ProvlDoe  of  Saxony : 
District  of  Mersebarff 

15 

36.73 
41.76 
86.88 

38.33 
23.80 

AS 

16 

District  of  Mogdeborg 

3Si33 

17 

District  of  Ermrt 

81 81 

AveraiEe 

35.18 

SQL  80 

3QLM 

Province  of  Hanorer : 
District  of  Hnnover. 

1H 

36.73 

34.80 

42 

30.13 

43.93 

aa.08 

30 

89.88 

31.44 

34.33 

3L98 

38 

3136 

19 

District  of  Uildesheim       

33  01 

90 

District  of  Liineba  rg 

36.73 

*i*\ 

District  of  OsDivbrtL^ 

36.78 

VH 

District  of  Auricli 

37.92 

33 

District  of  Stade 

4104 

Avenice  ........ 

4L44 

331 16 

38.80 

Province  of  Scblcswig-Holsatla 

1H 

4&84 

31.88 

39.96 

Province  of  Westphalia : 
District  of  MUnster 

^ 

39.00 
82.16 
51.84 

31.86 
88.06 
39.36 

SSL  64 

W 

District  of  Mindon 

aOLlS 

97 

District  of  Amsbcrg 

IV  60 

Average ... 

4L38 

33.13 

37  90 

Province  of  Rhenish  Prussia : 
District  of  DUsseldorf 

?fl 

47.76 
42.72 
45.13 
AX6S 
34.80 

37.30 
33.88 
33.60 
32.40 
29.28 

43.48 

30 

District  of  Colosfne 

37.88 

RO 

District  of  Aix-lSrChapelle 

39l36 

11 

District  of  Treves 

3^04 

T? 

District  of  Coblonz 

32.04 

Average - 

42.73 

33.12 

i_ 

37  93 

Province  of  Ilesse-Xassan - 

•n 

38.64 

3L20 

36 

66.24 

50.40 

39.60 

38.88 

30.72 

34 

24 

48 

36 

23.80 

25.68 

3168 

*M 

Principality  of  Waldcck      

37  60 

35 

Principality  of  Lippe-Dotniold 

30 

M 

HfLnftnatio  citv  Rroiiion        ...t         .....T-T...T.-rT..T.-i,,T......   . 

57  13 

37 

Giand-dnchy  of  Oldonbarg 

43!  38 

38 

Hanseatic  city  Liibcck 

3108 

39 

Duchy  oif  Lauenbnrg 

33.38 

40 

Granu-duchy  of  Mecklenburg 

38.40 

41 

Duchy  of  lifnnn wick 

37.20 

30 

33.13 

34.80 

35.53 

37.36 

3L68 
86.16 
23.52 
26.88 
86.88 
83.08 

3144 

43 

Duchy  of  Atiliult 

38.08 

43 

Granu'duchy  of  Suxo-Weimar 

8a  33 

44 

Duchy  of  Saxe-(^obur2-Gotha 

30l84 

4!^ 

Duchy  of  Sax  0- Alien  burg j 

31.30 

40 

Duchy  of  Soxc-Mciningen 

8173 

Kingdom  of  Saxony : 
District  of  Lclpzic 

47 

*  40.08 
43.68 
39.84 
3L30 

2&33 
31.20 
8&S6 
3a  08 

3190 

4R 

District  of  Drt-adcn    

37  44 

49 

District  of  Zwickau 

34  SO 

50 

District  of  Bautzen 

3a  64 

Average 

3a  45 

3a85 

33.65 

Kingdom  of  Bavaria ; 
District  of  Palatinate 

51 

38.84 
33.84 
30.72 
34.80 
8a38 
37.68 

38.64 
84.34 
83.53 
3L36 
83.04 
30.84 

36.84 

5fl 

District  of  Lower  Franconia 

89.04 

53 

District  of  Middle  Franconia 

87  13 

54 

District  of  Upper  Franconia 

saod 

55 

District  of  Upi>er  Palatinate  and  Regensburg 

85.68 

5C 

District  of  Lower  Bavaria 

33.96 
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SUUmcKt  $k»wing  th$  Mtjf  wagea  In  smnmar  and  uiinkr,  ^a-^^ootinaed. 


1 

PlAoes. 

1 
1 

^ 

S7 

District  of  Upper  BayariA 

•0  44.88 
47.76 

10  33.36 
34.06 

10  39. 18 
40.99 

58 

District  of  Saiibia  and  JbTewbnrg 

Ayeraire..... 

•  37.83 

49.93 
40.33 
44.64 
43.44 

27.81 

3a  64 
29.76 
34.06 
29.76 

33. 59 

m 

Kingdom  of  WOrtemberg : 
District  of  Xeokor 

44.28 

60 

Distriotof  Jaxt 

35.04 

61 

District  of  Dannbe 

39  36 

€2 

Average........ 

36.60 

44.56 

33.06 

38.83 

Grand-dnchy  of  Baden : 
VaUev  of  the  Lower  Rbine....... .....*...................... ...... 

63 

4a  30 
46.60 
37.20 
49.20 
44.40 

35.28 
37.30 
29.53 
36.16 
36.24 

39  94 

64 

49 

65 

T^wer  Mountains ...: i. 

33.36 

m 

TTpp^r  Mnnntains 

4a  68 

67 

40.39 

Ayerage • 

44.16 

3a64 
30.96 
37.44 

35.28 

30.79 

Grand*dnoby  of  Hesse-Darmstadt : 

68 

30.24 
30.96 
96.86 

34.44 

69 

Province  of  Rheniab  Hesaia 

30.96 

70 

Province  of  UoDer  Henaia 

39.16 

Average • 

3Sl66 

20.36 

32.59 

Alsace-Lorraine : 

District  of  Lower  Alsaee « 

District  of  Uoner  Alsace 

71 
79 

46.80 
49.93 
58.08 

30.60 

41.76 
36.06 

4a  9P 

45.8% 

73 

TyiHrictAfT.Am|1f|A,    ,..    , „.    ., 

44  69 

Average 

49.60 

39.44 

44.59 

PRICES  OF  BREADSTUFPS  IN  "9/  CRTKMBTJRG. 


Statement  shotting  the  average  prices  of  breadstuffs  in  Wurtetnburg  in  (he 
years  from  1833  to  1873. 

The  lowest  prices  occurred  in  tbe  years — 


Wheat per  sohoffel*.. 

Spelt 


Hye. 
Barley . 
Oats ... 


1836. 


|»78 
1  62 
258 


1841. 


$2  24 
1  42 


The  highest  prices  occurred  in  the  years — 


1847. 


1854. 


1873. 


Wheat perBcheffel 

Spelt 

Bye 

Barley 

Oata 

*  One  scheffel  =>  5. 038  bosheU. 


$9  97 
4  27 
7  11 

6  08 
280 


$10  26 
3  90 
8  12 
623 
3  02 


$8  99 
360 
634 
629 
293 
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The  high  prices  in  1873  are  the  resalt  of  the  small  harveat  in  1872, 
and  a  decidedly  poor  harvest  in  1873,  together  with  a  sinking  price  of 
gold  dnring  the  last  years. 

Average  prices  of  other  provisions. 


1872. 

1873. 

T^AfLJlA                   .     -.---.  ....  ......  ......  •....•..••••  ..••..••.••••  •...•• 

13  52 

3  59 

3  31 

77 

58. 
45 

14 

12.6 
12 
14 

93  74 
382 

Xiontils      «■  ....-.-.-..-...«--•-.--•----•••••-••-••-•---•••  •--«•• 

Beans      ..........--..-«•-«..•..-.-.-...--------•-.--------•--•• 

338 

I'nfAtnMi                      ........  ......  ....  ....  ....a.......  ...•  •••••■••.. 

87 

Hav        

57 

Straw ..  ........•-- --- ---- 

42 

Boef.  ffat) 

MEATS. 

15.3 

Beef e 

13.3 

Cow      •  .......... 

• 

12.6 

Pork * 

15.3 

II.— COST  OF  LIVING  IN  GERMANY. 

The  rates  of  wages  in  manufacturing  establishments  in  various  parts 
of  Germany,  also  of  mechanics  and  farm-laborers,  which  obtained  in 
1872,  when'a  personal  investigation  was  made,  as  well  as  in  previous  and 
subsequent  years,  are  presented  in  the  preceding  pages  in  such  variet]^ 
and  to  such  extent  as  to' indicate  not  only  the  absolute  cost  of  labor  in 
that  country,  but  the  relative  rates  as  compared  with  those  of  other 
portions  of  continental  and  insular  Europe,  and  with  those  of  the  United 
States.  A  just  comparison  with  the  latter  country  cannot,  however,  be 
made  unless  the  purchasing  power  of  the  wages  be  ascertained ;  for,  if 
a  machinist  in  Berlin  earn  ten  thalers  ($7.20  gold)  per  week,  and 
another  of  equal  skill  in  Philadelphia  receives  $12  in  gold,  it  would  be 
manifestly  incorrect  to  say  that  the  American  earned  66  per  cent,  more 
than  the  German  workman,  unless  $7.20in  Philadelphia  would  purchase 
as  much  food,  clothing,  house-rent,  and  other  necessaries,  as  ten  thalers 
in  Berlin,  which  is  not  the  case.  To  aid  in  forming  a  correct  estimate  of 
the  purchasing  power  of  wages  in  Germany,  tables  showing  the  prices  of 
provisions  and  other  necessaries  of  life  are  presented  in  the  succeeding 
pages.  To  guard  against  erroneous  conclusions,  however,  it  mnst  be 
stated  here,  as  it  has  been  heretofore  done  in  relation  to  Great  Britain, 
that  the  prices  given  in  the  tables  referred  to  do  not  indicate  with  entire 
accuracy  the  cost  of  the  necessaries  of  life  in  Germany  as  compared  with 
those  in  the  United  States.  For  example,  the  average  market-price  of 
superfine  flour  is  as  great  in  the  former  as  in  the  latter  country,  but  as  it 
is  not  commonly  used  by  the  German  workman,  its  price  is  comi)aratively 
of  little  importance  as  an  element  in  the  computation.  If,  however,  a 
skilled  laborer  from  the  United  States  should  obtain  employment  in 
Germany  and  subsist  largely  upon  wheaten  bread  and  animal  food  as 
he  has  been  accustomed  to  at  home,  instead  of  in  chief  part  upon  rye- 
bread  and  beer,*  the  value  of  the  following  tables  for  purposes  of  com- 
parison would  be  greatly  enhanced. 

*  In  tbe  city  of  Pragne,  dnring  the  year  1873,  the  conso^nption  of  beer  was  on  an 
average  72  gallons  for  eyery  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  city. 
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Altboagh  great  oare  has  been  taken  in  the  computation,  yet  it  is  be ! 
lieved  that  in  some  cases  the  ^<  pound  ^  as  expressed  in  the  tables  is 
really  the  German  "  pfund,''  which  is  equivalent  to  1^  English  pounds. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  blank  forms  to  which  the  prices  of  pro- 
visions in  the  following  tables  are  attached,  are  the  same  as  those  used 
in  the  United  States,  and  do  not  in  all  respects  conform  to  the  German 
classifications ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  different  designations  of  sugar 
and  domestic  dry  goods. 

It  is  also  believed  that,  in  many  cases,  the  figures  given  in  the  tables 
represent  the  prices  of  better  qualities  of  the  articles  specified  than  are 
generally  consumed  by  the  working  classes. 
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Statemmii  ikowing  ike  priee$  ofpravMonM,  ffroeaie9,  amd  aUur  leodTnf  mrlUSUt  pf  ooMMp- 
H^on^wiik  AoHae-reiit  and  Umrd,  in  tks  towns  qf  Dnadtn^  CkeamUM^  amd  X^lptfa^  tfawf, 
in  1872, 1873,  and  1874. 

[This  thaler  eompatod  >t  79  oentiu] 


Articles. 


Dresden. 


18T2.       1873. 


ClieiiuiltB. 


18T& 


UT4. 


Jloor:  PBOTIBIOOT. 

Whest,  snperflne per  barrel., 

Wheat,  extrs  family do... 

Rye do... 

Com-meal do.... 

Beef: 

Fresh, roosting-pieces per  pound., 

Fresh,  soap^pie^es do... 

Fresh,  mmp-steaks do 

Corned do 

Yeal: 

Fore^narters do... 

Hkid-qnarters do... 

Cntleto do... 

SCntton : 

Fore-qoarters do... 

Leg : do... 

Chops '. do... 

Pork: 

Fresh do... 

Corned  or  salted do... 

Baoon do... 

Hams,  smoked do... 

Shoolaers ..............................do... 

Sausages do... 

Lard do... 

Codfish,  dry do... 

Butler do... 

Cheese do... 

Potatoes per  bushel. 

Rice per  pound. 

Beans per  quart. 

Milk do... 

Eggs per  dozen. 

OnOCEBIES,  ETC. 

Tea — Oolong,  or  other  good  black per  pound. 

CoiTee: 

Rio,  green do... 

Rio,  roasted do... 

Sugar : 

Good  brown do... 

Yellow  C do... 

CofFoeB do... 

Sirup ^  —  per  gallon. 

Soap,  common per  pound. 

Starch do... 

Fuel: 
,         "Wood,  hard per  cord. 

Wood,  pine do... 

Oil,  coal per  gallon. 

Shirtings:  Mr  goods, ETC. 

Brown,  4-4,  standard  quality per  yard. 

Bleached,  4-4,  standard  quality do... 

Sheetings : 

Brown,  9-8.  standard  quail tv do... 

Bleached,  d^,  standard  quality do. . . 

Cotton-flannel,  medium  quality do. 

Tickings,  good  quality do. 


|7  46 


10  19 
17 
S4 
14 


•5  88 
8  M 
|588to706 
588to706 

15 
13* 
16 


18  83 

ion 

835 


84 


13 
12 
13 

14 
15 
18 
18 
18 
13 
14 
It) 

9026  to99 
13to24 
80 
07 
05 
05 
14 


54 


48 


08  to  10 
08  to  10 


20 


72 


38  to  64 

07  to  10 

07 

6  48 
4  86 


14 
75 
10 
08 

7  20 

5  52 

37 


60 

23 
30 

12 
13 
14 

(per  lb.)  09 
08 
07 

500 
3  60 


IS 


15 


11 

10 

960 

8  80 

39 


Prints do 10 

Housseline  de  laines do —  60 

Satinets,  medium  quality do 24 

Boots,  men's  heayy per  pair..  264to288 

nOUBE-BBKT. 

Four-roomed  tenements per  month..  5  04 

Six-roomod  tenements do 7 


For  men,  (mechanics  or  other  workmen) per  week. .  2 16 to2  52 

For  women  employed  in  factories do 108tol25 
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Staiement  showing  ike  prices  of  provisions,  groceries,  and  other  leading  arHcUs  of  consumption, 
with  house-rent  and  board,  in  Munich,  Stuttgart,  and  Frankfort,  Germany,  in  1872, 1873, 
and  1874. 

[The  thiiler  compnted  at  72  cents ;  the  florin  at  40  cents.] 


Articles. 


Manich. 


1872. 


Stuttgart 


1873. 


Frankfort-on-the-Main. 


1872. 


1874. 


nour:  PB0VIBI0K8. 

AVheat,  snperfine perbnrrel. 

Wheat,  extra  family do... 

Rye do... 

Corn-meal do... 

Beef: 

Fresh,  roastin  c-pieoes per  ponnd . 

Fresh,  sonp-piecos do... 

Fresh,  rnmp^teaks do... 

Corned do... 

Veal: 

Fore-qnarters do... 

Hind-quarters do... 

CatleU - do... 

Mntton : 

Fore-qnarters do... 

Leg do... 

Chops do... 

Pork: 

Fresh do... 

Corned  or  salted do... 

Bacon do... 

Hams,  smoked do... 

Shoulders do... 

Sausages do... 

Ijard...- do... 

Codfish,  dry do... 

Butter do... 

Cheese do... 

Potatoes per  bushel. 

Rice per  pound. 

Beans per  quart. 

Milk do... 

Eggs perdosen. 

OBOCfBRIES,  ETC. 

Tea— Oolong,  or  other  good  black per  pound. 


Rio,  green do.... 

Rio,  roasted do 

Sugar: 

Good  brown , do.... 

Yellow  C ! do.... 

Coffee  B do 

Sirup per  gallon.. 

Soap,  common per  pound.. 

Starch do 

Fuel: 

Coal per  ton.. 

Wood,  hard per  oord.. 

Wood,  pine do 

Oil,  ooal per  gallon.. 

ShirUngs :  ^^^  °°^™'  =^- 

Brown,  4-4,  standard  qnalitv per  yard.. 

Bleached,  4-4,  standaru  quality do 

Sheetings : 

Brown,  0^  standard  quality do 

Bleached,  9-8,  standard  quality do . .». . 

Cotton-flannel,  medium  quality do. . . . 

Tickings,  good  quality do 

Prints,  ffood do 

Mousseune  de  laines do 

Satinets,  medium  quality do 

Boots,  men's  heavy per  pair.. 

HOUBB-BENT. 

Four-roomed  tenements per  month. . 

Six-roomed  tenements ..do.... 


For  men,  (mechanics  or  other  workmen). per  wk. 
Por  women  employed  in  finctories ....:.... do.... 


112  00 
13  20 
10  80 


18  50 
9  50 
7  00 
7  50 

17 
14 
15 


111  50 
12  50 
9  00 
900 

15 
15 
20 

18 

15 
15 


16 
18 
06 
S3 

10  05  to  00 
60 
08 
09 
04 
Iff 


1  00 


14 
22 
22 

15 
14 
22 
S2 
22 

$0  14  to  20 
16 
09 
25  to  30 


80 
06  to  09 
06 
05 
18 


64 


10 
12 

520 

8  00 

5  60 

24 


11 
12 

16 
20 
24 
13 
12 
32 
24 
400 


840 
940 


12 

-il 

40 
10 
12 

850 
9  50 
4  75 

48 


10 
10 

12  to  18 

17  to  25 

17  to  22 

30 

10 

10  to  25 

30 

9  75 


12  00 
18  00 


1  75  to  9  00 
100 tol  40 


16 
13 
64 
08 
06 

8  00 
12  00 
7  00 
100 


36 

26 

300 


•7  84 


18 
10  10  to, 15 


20 


96  to  30 


16  to  33 
94 
09 
38 
96 

06  to  Ot^ 
11 
06 
15 


00 
08  to  14 

720 

400 

980 

64 


40 
18 
18to  94 
18 
99 


'2S0«o400 
750 

««v  |994to980 
160to940  175to980 


10  43 

11  12 
7  71 
666 

17 
14 
19 
17 

13 
14 

18 

13 
15 
17 

16 
18 
91 
96 
81 
19 
91 
00 
98 
17 
60 
07 
07 
05 
17 


73 

97 
33 

10 
13 
15 
46 
06 
10 

670 

794 

5  17 

49 


19 
13 


94 
96 
91 


800 
10  00 


390 


St 

(^50D 
t935 


*  Qeneral  average  of  this  statement  and  of  the  two  on  preoeding  pages. 
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Prioe$  of  ike  following  arUdes  in  FranJefortron-Main  and  OffenlMuk, 


AiikHm. 


TEankfort. 


OflMbacb. 


IiMDp-ofl per  liter 

Petroleam do... 

OUveK>U do.. 

BailnmdKii] do.. 

Llneo  for  shirts,  bleochedf  (width.  6-4  meter) per  meter. 

Lioen for  shirts,  uDbleoched,  (width,  6-4  meter) do... 

Lioea  for  sheets,  bleached,  (width.  6-4  meter) do... 

Lines  fbr  sheets, unbleached,  (width,  6-4  meter) do.., 

Cotton do.. 

Cotton,  for  bed-Ucks do.. 

Boots,  for  men per  pair. 

Boots  of  best  make do... 

Shoes, for  women do.. 

Shoes  of  best  make do... 

Shoes,  for  children do.. 

HOUBB-BBKT. 

One  room,  for  a  single  roan per  month 

Two  rooms  and  kitchen pervear 

Three  rooms  and  kitchen do.. 

Three,  foor,  Ave,  or  more  workmen  occupying  one  room,  each.permonth. 


•0  30  to 

16  to 

40  to 

30  to 

16  to 

18  to 

8  60  to 

600  to 

1  SOto 

500  to 

50to 


10  19 
08 
96 
94 
fiS 
95 
60 
40 
39 
S4 
406 

7  no 
9  90 
700 
150 


SOOto     3  50 

70  00  to  100  00 

eo  00  to  125  00 

1  90 


taootofSM 

45*10  69 

1  90to  tQI 
4€0to  6» 

3910    a 


i« 

98  00  to  60  01 
36  001064  » 


In  reference  to  the  above,  Mr.  ConsnI-Gkneral  Webster  writes  under 
date  of  October  14, 1874  : 

I  send  herewith  a  list  of  the  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life  in  the  cities  of  Fouik- 
Ibrt  and  of  Offenbach.  The  latter  is  almost  wholly  a  manofactniing  city  wbece  lasthflr 
goods,  machinery,  carriages,  &o,,  are  made. 

In  the  cost  of  the  necessaries  of  life  there  cannot  be  much  difference  betveen  the 
two  places.  The  articles  sold  in  a  place  like  Offenbach  are  of  an  inferior  qni^i^  ^ 
those  sold  genenJly  in  Frankfort.  Bnt  there  is  not  a  correspondinff  difference  in  the 
prices.  The  same  qnality  sold  in  the  lowest-class  places  in  Frankiort  would  be  sbool 
the  same  prices,  pernaps  a  little  lower. 

In  a  letter  dated  a  few  months  previously,  Mr.  Webster  thus  wrote 
in  regard  to  the  high  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life  in  Germany : 

If,  as  is  probable,  the  demand  for  labor  will  not  continue  to  be  so  great  as  it  now  ii, 
wages  must  still  increase,  in  consequence  of  the  advancing  prices  of  proTisions  and 
cost  of  living*  Rents  have  generally  doubled  within  the  last  three  years.  Within 
my  own  knowledge,  tenements,  which  rented  in  1869  at  from  800  to  1,200  florins,  now 
rent  from  2,000  to  3,000  florins.  Common  laborers  occupy  but  very  few  rooms,  and 
they  pay  often  12  to  20  florins  for  two  small  rooms  per  month.  For  a  tenementi  900  to 
500  florins.  Congress  may  well  raise  compensation  of  its  consuls,  when  tbitj  p«^ 
$1,000  per  year  rent,  and  briog  their  bread  from  California. 

The  prevailing  idea  is  that  the  cost  of  living  is  very  much  less  in  Europe  than  in  the 
United  States.  I  think  that  the  experience  of  most  persons  and  families  now  liviM 
in  the  cities  of  Europe  satisfies  them  that  there  is  but  little  difference  between  Ameri- 
can and  European  cities,  if  we  except  our  very  largest  cities.  There  is  not  mnch  dif- 
ference in  rents,  furuiture,  and  provisions.  There  is  a  diffiarence  in  clothing,  house- 
help,  and  carriage-hire.  Fuel  is  dearer,  and  gas  is  dearer  here  than  in  the  United 
States.  Of  course,  in  the  country  and  small  towns  rents  are  very  different  ttom  the 
cities.  In  other  things  there  is  not  much  difference.  Of  course  a  person  will  Uve  dif- 
ferently in  the  country  from  what  he  will  live  in  a  city,  therefore  he  will  live  cheaper. 
If  an  American  lives  in  a  European  city  in  the  style  and  manner  that  he  has  liTed  at 
homo,  his  expenses  will  not  be  materially  less.  People  go  abroad  to  live  cheaper  than 
at  home.  In  order  to  accomplish  it  they  live  in  smaller  quarters,  and  in  a  meaner 
style.  Travelers  have  often  remarked  to  me  that  their  bills  at  hotels  are  larger  here 
than  when  in  New  York  City.  Also,  that  traveling  by  railroad  with  baggage  is  also 
dearer  than  in  the  United  States.  The  general  charge  is  2^  to  3^  cents  per  mile,  and 
haggage  extra.    Two  hundred  pounds  of  baggage  costs  about  as  much  as  a  passenger. 
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COST  OF  LIVING  IN  RURAL  DISTRICTS. 

Statement  showing  the  annual  coat  of  living  of  a  rural  Uhora'e  family,  eoiwiittiit  ^hukaii 
w^fe^  and  three  children,  from  the  reeult  of  an  official  inquiry  im  1849L 

[The  thaler  compnted  at  7S  oente,  United  States  g6Id.J 
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Table  showing  the  earninga  of  rural  laborers  who  possess  no  real  estate,  hut  work  for  to»<^ 

proprietors. 


KOXIGSBERG. 

Emoluments. 

Free  domicile,  value $5  76  to  $7  20 

Land  for  garden  and  potatoes,  value 5  76  to  7  20 

Pasture  for  1  cow,  value .  5  76  to  7  20 

Fuel 7  20  to  8  64 

10  scheffel  rye,  at  IJ  thaler,  value 8  40 

6  scheffel  barley •  324 

2  scheffel  pease,  at  1^  thaler,  value 1  ^ 

2  scheffel  oats .* 0  82 

Cash 7  20  to  9  36 

Total 63  74 

GUMBINNEN. 

Ordinary  emoluments. 

Free  domicile,  value $2  8B 

Fuel 0  72 

12  scheffel  rye  at  li  thaler , Ug 

Fee4  for  cattle,  value 10  w 

Potatoes  and  vegetables,  value 6  76 

Cash 7!» 

The  aboye  is  for  24  weeks'  work,  (of  son) 8  W 

Extra  for  threshing  20  scheffel  grain  at  1  thaler 1140 
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Exfyxi  emolumentB, 

Batter,  1  Btone,  valne 3  60 

1  schefiel  linseed,  volae 2  16 

21ambe,  value 2  88 

Eggs,  poultry,  &c.,  valne .« 0  84 

1  calf,  valne 0  72 

1  pig,  value 5  76 

1  fat  pig : 8  64 

4  ponnoB  wool  at  j^  thaler 0  48 

Total 87  00 

DAKTZIC. 

Emolvmenta^ 

Free  domicile,  valne. |5  04 

I^iel , 4  32 

120  square  rods  land  for  potatoes  and  garden,  valne 5  76 

30  square  rods  land  for  linseed,  valne I  44 

Products  of  cow,  less  cost  of  feed 5  28 

Sale  of  5  scheflfel  rye  at  1  thaler 3  60 

Sale  of  wool,  less  feed  of  sheep 1  08 

Wages,  140  days  at -ft^  thaler,  168  days  at -Ay,  and  30  days  at -^ 26  98 

Wages,  for  threshing  through  theivinter 21  84 

Total 76.34 

MARIXMWKRDER. 

Emoluments, 

Free  domicile,  valne 95  76 

Land  for  earden,  valne ^ 4  80 

Land  for  farming •    5  76 

Pasture,  meadqws,  and  hay 7  20 

Fuel  ojid  light 8  64 

Total 32  16 

From  this  sum  are  subtracted  for  rent  of  house  and  garden;  2  thalers  } 

Rent  of  land 2  thalers  V 4  32 

Pasturage  for  1  oow,  3  8wine 2  thalers  S 

The  emoluments  over 27  84 

Wages,  in  summer,  husband  per  day, -ft- tbider 0  10 

in  summer,  wife,  per  day,  <i^  thaler 0    7 

in  winter,  husband,  per  day,  iV  thaler ^ 0    7 

in  winter,  wife,  per  day,  iV  thaler..... 0    5 

POSEN. 

Field-laborers  receive  a  free  dwelling  with  1  morgen*  land  for  garden,  1  morgen  for 
potato  field,  free  pasture  for  a  few  swine  and  for  1  cow,  also  winter  feed  for  the  latter, 
and  wood  for  fuel.  For  these  emoluments  the  husband  renders  52,  the  wife  30  days' 
service.    Daily  wages,  husband,  12  cents,  woman,  6  to  9  cents,  children,  7  cents. 

Threshing  in  winter,  which  lasts  5  months,  yields  to  the  laborer  about  25  scheffel  rye^ 

POTSDAM. 

The  compensation  of  married  field-laborers  consists  of  a  free  dwelling  and  fuel,  90 
square  rods  of  field  and  30  square  rods  of  garden  land,  3  morgen  land  for  potatoes. 

SsBture  and  feed  for  1  cow  and  1  pig,  ihttening  at  own  expense ;  moreover,  about  2n 
ushels  r$e,  4^  schefiel  pease,  4  schenel  barley,  20  schefifel  oats,  and  about  1  bushel  salt. 
For  these  emoluments  and  a  cash  pay  of  30  thalers  ($21.60)  the  hnsband  is  bound  to 
give  every  day's  service,  while  the  woman,  when  required,  receives  ^  thaler  (9^  cents) 
per  day.    Thus  their  cash  income  amounts  to — 

Man's  cash  pay $21  60 

Woman's  wages « 14  40 

Sale  of  potatoes,  swine,  &c 18  00 

Total 64  00 

*  1  morgen  a  0.G31  United  States  acre. 
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UDmarried  laborers  receiye  board  and  lodging,  30  thaleis  (|21.60)  per  year,  of  waM 
a  load  of  wood ;  and  if  tbey  are  in  charge  of  a  norse  and  wagon,  aboat  10  to  12  tiuHn 
($7.20  to  $8.64)  annaally,  for  bringing  products  to  market. 

FEANKFOBT.  ' 

Married  field-bands  are  famished  by  the  owners  of  estates  with  a'  free  dweOhigii 
morgen  of  land,  pasture  for  1  cow,  and  faeL  For  dwelling  and  garden  the  labom^ 
wife  renders  one  day's  service  eacn  week;  for  rent  of  land  the  husband  redden  labor 
worth  2i  tbalers  ($1.&0.)  For  wages,  the  laborer  receives  ^  thalers,  (12  cents,)  tiie  wift 
i  thaler  (14  cents)  per  day.  Contract  work  pays  the  man  i  thaler  (24  oeDts)ad«j, 
and  daring  the  harvest  he  earns  i  thaler  (18  cents)  and  the  -wife  -fg  thaler  (9^  oenti)  i 
day. 

For  threshing  he  gives  one-fifteenth  or  one-foarteenth  part  of  the  grain  tiireahed. 

llie  whole  earnings  are  thus  computed — 

26  weeks  at  ^  thaler,  (18  cents) |3808 

Threshing  6  months,  at  6  scheifel 7  SO 

Woman,  104  days,  at-i^  thaler 7  40 

Woman,  104  days,  at ;.    6  84 

Extra  earnings  during  harvest 3  0) 

Total 58  5S 

Day-laborers'  work  on  an  average — 

In  summer,  13  hours  for  i  thaler,  (18  cents;)  in  winter,  0  hours  fori  thaler,  (14  cents.) 
Under  contract,  11  hours  for  i  thider  (18  cents)  in  summer ;  9  hours  for  i  tluiler  (14 
cents)  in  winter. 

STETTIN. 

Emoluments. 

50  square  rods  land  for  garden,  40  square  rods  land  for  linseed,  40  square  rods  1ad4 
for  potatoes,  50  square  rods  land  for  rye,  pasture  for  1  cow,  1  load  of  hay,  6,000  pieeM 
of  turf  for  fuel,  for  which  the  family  render— wife  52  days  at  iV  thaler,  (7  cents,)  rant 
for  potatoes,  linseed  land,  5  timers,  ($3.60,)  turf,  1}  thaler,  ((1.01.) 

For  the  work  the  man  receives  1^  thalers  (90  cents)  per  week;  the  wife  worb  290 
days  at  -^  thaler,  29  thalers,  $20.88. 

For  threshing  the  men  receive  one-seventeenth  of  the  grain ;  accordingly  the  euianp 
amount  for  the  year  to— 

Days'  wages  to  husband 32  thaler8..|23  04 

Days'  wages  to  wife 30  thalers..  2160 

For  threshing 32  thalers..  2304 

Increase  for  contract  work 5  thalers..   3  60 

Cleaning  flax 12  thalers..    8  64 

Attending  cattle 10  thalers..    7  20 

Woman,  by  spinning 4  thalers..    2«^ 

Yields  from  potato  land 24  thalers..  17  23 

Total 149  thalers.. 107  23 

The  expenses  for  house  rent 6i    thalers..  |4^ 

fuel 9f    thalers..    6* 

food 63^    thalers..  4660 

clothing 4hV  thalers..  2971 

furniture 5      thalers..    36J 

salt 3U  thalers..    2g 

taxes,  church  and  school 4^  thalers..    3  9* 

linen 8^    thalers..    5* 

Total 142A  thalers..l(»  6^ 

COESLIN. 

Day-laborer  on  estate  receives  as  emoluments—  ^ 

Dwelling  and  garden,  value 10    thalers..  $7  ^ 

Fuel,  value 6    thalers..    4^ 

1  morgen  rye,  5.10  scheffel,  value 6>  thalers..    4^ 

1  morgen  oats,  8  scheffel,  value 5^  thalers..    3  or 

1  morgen  potatoes,  60  scheffel,  value 15    thalers..  10  J: 

Pease  and  linseed 2    thalers..    1* 
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Feed  for  1  cow,valae 10  thalen..  f  20 

48heep,yalae ^ 4  thalers..  2  88 

Share  iu  pigSy  valae 9  thalers..  6  48 

Poultry,  valae 1  thalers.-  72 

Total 69    thalers..  49  68 

The  laboring  man  reoeivedin  sammer,  per  day,  iV  thaler,  (9|  cents.) 
and  in  winter,  iV  thaler,  (6  cents,)  which  for  140  and  84  days  re- 
•speotively ;  and  his  wife,  per  day,  at  iV  thaler  (6  cents)  in  sum- 
mer, and  iV  thaler  (5  cents)  in  winter,  for  120  and  60  days  respect- 
ively, makes '391  thalers..  28  56 

Total  earnings 108}  thalers..  78  24 

The  condition  of  labor  is  similar  in  other  districts  of  the  state,  and  the  total  earnings 
and  cost  of  subsistence  vary  but  slightly. 

COST  OF  LIVINO  IN  1872-73. 

Average  weekly  expenditures  of  two  families,  consiating,  respectively,  of  two  adults  and  two 
children  and  two  adults  and  four  chUdrerif  in  the  town  of  Barmen,  Prussia, 


Articles. 


Artioltfa. 


h 


FloQT  and  broad 

Fresh,  eomed,  salted,  and  smoked 

meata 

Lord 

Butter 

Cheese 

Sugar  and  molasses 

Molasses  or  simp 

Milk 

Coffee 

Fish,  fresh  and  salt 

Soap,  starch,  salt,  pepper,  vinegar, 

&c 

Pot9toe8  and'  other  vegetables 


•0  73 

00 
80 
13 
16 
10 
18 
14 
32 
10 

14 

'"i'84 


•0  86 

96 
S4 
36 


13 
"33i 


Fnel 

Oil  or  other  light 

Spirits,  beer,  and  tobaooo,  (if  any) 

Honse-rent '.... 

For  educational,  religions,  and 
benevolent  ol()eot8 

Total  weekly  expenses 

Clothing  i>er  year 

Taxes  per  year 

Weekly  eominci  of  husband  and 
wife,  (the  wife  earning  three 
thalers  in  each  case) 


•0  19 
10 

48 
id 


5  76 
14  40 
3  16 


6  48 


•0  38 
07 
13 
48 

13 


554 

64  80 

144 


790 


Average  weekly  expenditures  of  two  familieSf  each  consisting  of  two  adults  and  three  ohildreHf 
in  the  town  of  Essen,  Prussia, 


Articles. 


Flonr  and  bread 

Fresh,  corned,  salted,  and  smoked 

meata 

Lard 

Butter 

Cheese 

Sugar  and  molasses 

Molasses  or  sirup 

Milk 

Coffee 

Fish,  f^-esh  and  salt 

Soap,  starch,  salt,  i>epper,  vinegar, 

&o 

Eggs 

Potatoes  and  other  vegetables 


1873. 

1873. 

•0  79.3 

•0  86 

84 

84 

19.3 

334 

43.3 

48 

07.3 

07 

07.3 

07 

07.8 

07 

14.4 

m 

13 

84 

03.4 

05 

16.8 

17 

08.6 

07 

60 

60 

Articles. 


Fruit,  green  and  dried  .... 

Fuel 

Oil  or  other  light 

Other  articles 

Spirits,  beer,  and  tobacco,  (if  any) 

House-rent 

For  educational,  religiona,  and 
benevolent  ol\jects 

Total  weekly  expenses ..... 

Clothing  per  year 

Taxes  per  year 

Weekly  earnings 


1873.       1873. 


•0  oao 

19.3 
16.8 
31.6 
33.6 
50.4 

08.6 


590 
50  40 
5  76 


6  60 


•0  09^ 
39 
17 

B 

60 
09| 


588 

50  40 

588 


738 


570 
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Average  weekly  expendituree  of  two  familiee  coneieting,  reepecdtelp,  ef  two  mMU  tmi  (ftnt 
MldreHf  residing  in  the  town  of  Aix-la-Chapelle ;  and  two  aduUe  amd  two  ekMre^U^ 
town  €f  DUeeeldorf,  Prussia. 


ArtMiM. 


Floar  and  brpad ,^ 

Fr«4b.  cometl,  waited,  and  otDoked 

mejita,^....^ .....^.. _. 

Butter,.  _* .*,—>,.,.. 

dieeae  .,.*.,.,»„,,...,„,,,,-,^, 

gagnr  mill  molaiAeft'  -- -^^ 

Milk .*,.•.,..-..,„.-„„  „ 

C<>tKii5,,„.,.*.-.-,-,-^- *-*.. 

Ti«h,  ftMh  and  judt.. ..,,.. ,..,.*. 
Soap,  ttCorcbt  uili,  pepper,  Tlni^ar, 

im  ., —..,.**... ....*-.^, 

E>!Cii  .*** —,..,,.. 

Fqtntoefl  uid  atbar  Teg)etablB« 

Foel .,, .-.,,,.. .., 

Oil  or  father  Uglit .„, 


10  7S 

3G 


p 

b 
I3 


11  10 

90 


ArUdtiQ. 


H-onov  rpnt , ....,..,,» 

For  eduoationa],  retljiiaiM^  M»d 
beotrrolflJit  a]iij^<M. ......  ....>. 

One  ohlldiLt  acsWl....* 


Totnl  w^cikly  eipeoiei* 

dotliin^  pi^r  yeftp...... 

Tnx  per  ycjir...*..*.*....^ 


Weekly  emninga  of  fiiUier  juid 
■on... — ..... 

fug  fat  h^QBbl 


It 


|0  3G 
8t 


4H 

10  TO 

1  m 


904 


^ 


«1f 


Average  weekly  expenditures  of  t^oo  families^  each  consisting  of  two  adults  antf  three  duUnh 
respectively f  of  tlie  town  of  Chemnitz^  Saxony y  and  the  city  of  Berlint  Prussia, 


Articles. 


1872. 


"iSL"'   Berlin. 


Articles. 


187S. 


nits. 


Floor  and  bread 

Freob,  corned,  salted,  and  smoked 

me«4a 

Lard 

Batter 

Cheese 

Sasar  and  molasses 

Molasses  or  sirup 

Milk 

Cofft-e 

Tea 

Fish,  fresh  and  salt 

Soap,  starch,  salt,  pepper,  vinegar, 

&o 

Eggs 


10  6S 

47 

06 
58 
05 
03 
02 
15 
15 


10  78 

1  13 
24 
36 
10 
12 
02 
12 
14 


05 


Potatoes  and  other  Tegetables 

Fruit«,  green  and  dried 

Fnel 

Oil  or  other  light 

Other  articles 

Spi^it^  beer,  and  tobacco  (if  any) 

llonse  rent 

For  educational,  religious,  and 
benevolent  olgects 

Total  weekly  expenses 

Clothing  per  year 

Taxes  per  year 

"Weekly  earnings 


•0  36 
IS 
94 
03 
07 
15 
36 

11 


43 
IS 

IT 

» 

1« 


3ti7 
84  96 
860 


Average  weekly  expenditures  of  two  families,  consisting,  respectively,  of  tiro  adulls  and  /** 
children,  in  1873,  and  two  adults  and  three  children,  in  1872,  in  the  city  of  Dresden,  Se^^ 


Articles. 


Flour  and  brer^d 

Fresh,  corned,  suited,  and  smoked 

meats 

Lard 

Butter 

Cheese i 

Bugar  and  molasses 

Molasses  and  sirup 

Milk 

Coflfee 

Tea 

Fish,  firesh  and  salt 

Soap,  starch,  salt,  pepper,  vinegar, 

&o 

Eggs 

Potatoes  and  other  vegetables. .. 


I 


5^ 


10  72 

48 


>       48 


h 


•1  15 

60 
08 
80 
05 
06 
02 
25 
J5 


08 

09 
S  08 
\       04 


Articles. 


Fruits,  green  and  dried 

Fuel 

Oil  or  other  light 

Other  articles 

Spirits,  beer,  and  tobacco  (if  any) 

House  rent 

For  educational,  religions,  and 
benevolent  objects ■ 


Total  weekly  expenses . 

Clothing  per  year 

Taxes  per  year 


Weekly  oarniDgs  of  father  and 
daughter 


*  Unknown. 
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III.— CONDITION  OF  LABOR  IN  GEBMANY. 

IlaviDg  in  the  precedinj?  pages  presented,  first,  the  rates  of  wages  which 
obtaiued  at  different  periods  in  the  varioos  industries  of  the  principal 
towns  of  the  great  German  Empire;  second,  the  prices  of  provisioiw 
and  other  articles  of  necessary  consumption  as  well  as  the  weekly  ex- 
penditures of  the  working-people,  the  third  and  not  least  important 
division  of  the  subject  will  now  be  considered,  viz :  The  material  and 
moral  condition  of  the  tcorJcmen  and  their  families. 

Before  presenting  original  data,  personally  obtained  in  the  year  1872, 
and  through  the  instrumentality  of  others  in  subsequent  years,  it  may 
be  well  in  further  illustration  of  this  branch  of  the  subject  to  give  some 
statements  from  trustworthy  sources  in  reference  to  the  condition  of 
labor  in  previous  years.  The  following  information,  chiefly  obtained  in 
1870-'71,  is  condensed  from  British  consular  reports : 

CONDmON  OK  LABOR  IN  PRUSSIA  IN  1870. 

Before  the  revolution  of  1948  the  improyement  of  the  condition  of  the  woxting 
classes  in  Prussia  was  looked  upon  as  a  question  which  concerned  the  philanthiopitt 
more  than  the  statesman.  That  revolution,  with  its  confused  aims  and  Utopian  kgii- 
lation,  e£feoted  nothing  permanent  toward  the  accomplishment  of  snch  a  result. 

In  the  year  1861  a  strong  attempt  was  made  by  the  workingmen'a  anions  to  bring 
about  a  combined  action  and  a  closer  cohesion  between  them  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting their  common  interests.  The  attempt  failed  in  its  immediate  object,  bat  it  had 
one  important  i^nlt ;  it  established  the  conviction  among  the  working  classes  thai 
it  was  onlv  by  intimate  nnion  and  co-operation  that  improvements  ia  the  social  and 
economical  condition  of  the  worthing  classes  could  possibly  be  effected.  These  anioM 
still  continue  to  hold  annual  meetings,  but  le&s  attention  seems  to  be  paid  to  them 
than  formerly. 

The  socialist  agitation  in  this  country  is  a  purely  negative  one.  It  signalises  itself 
by  hostility  to  every  practical  reform,  utter  indifference  to  popular  education,  and  a 
feeble  interest  in  political  progress  of  any  kind.  One  exception  to  the  negative  pohcj 
of  the  socialist  party  of  late  has  been  the  encouragement  and  organization  of  strikes. 
In  many  instances  these  strikes  have  ended  by  the  workmen  obtaining  an  increase  of 
wages,  and  the  confidence  of  the  socialist  paity  in  their  power  has  been  increased  in 
consequence ;  but  the  fact  is  that  in  most  cases  where  the  strikes  have  been  saoeeasfal 
public  opinion  had  already  declared  itself  in  favor  of  the  workmen. 

•  •••••  • 

The  practice  of  traveling,  or  "  wandering"  as  it  is  termed,  for  the  pnrpose  of  com- 
pleting his  technical  education,  is  still  regarded  by  the  German  journeyman  as  an  indis- 
pensable portion  of  his  training.  The  young  lad,  released  from  his  apprenticeship, 
leaves  the  house  of  his  master  and  travels  abroad  wherever  the  Qermao  langaage  u 
spoken.  He  usually,  however,  visits  those  towns  which  have  a  special  repntation  for 
excelling  in  his  own  particular  branch  of  trade,  and  taking  up  his  residence  there 
endeavors  not  merely  to  obtain  a  livelihood  but  also,  and  more  especially,  to  complete 
his  technical  education  and  to  become  a  skillful  workman. 

Some  journeymen  who  have  got  the  means  of  doing  so  and  have  a  talent  for  acqlu^ 
ing  foreign  languages,  widen  their  experience  by  traveling  beyond  the  limits  of  tba 
fatherland.  Numbers  of  enterprising  journeymen  leave  ever^-  year  to  visit  the  watch- 
making-establishments of  the  Jura,  the  machine-manufactories  and  lockmaking-worln 
of  England,  the  arms  and  gun  factories  of  Liege,  and  the  industrial  establishmentB  of 
Lyons,  Brussels,  and,  above  all,  Paris.  Many  of  them  remain  some  years  or  pemiA- 
nently  settle  in  these  places,  and,  true  to  their  German  habits  of  thrift  and  indostty, 
generally  thrive.  They  are  as  a  rule,  however,  the  ^lito  and  most  intelligent  of  the 
class  of  journevmen,  and  their  success  therefore  is  less  to  be  wondered  at. 

Among  the  large  towns  which  have  a  special  reputation  for  excelling  in  partietilar 
branches  of  industry  may  be  mentioned  Munich,  renowned  for  its  brewers  and  sad- 
dlers; Dresden  for  its  tailors,  (the  Tailors'  Academy  at  Dresden  is  much  frequented  l^ 
foreigners;)  Cologne  and  Munich  for  their  stono-cntters  ;  Barmen  (El  berfeld)  for  its 
fringe-makers;  Berlin  and  Vienna  for  their  locksmiths;  Iserlohn  for  its  bronzes,  ft^ 
Leipsic  also  is  considered  the  best  school  for  teaching  the  polygraphio  art  in  ul  its 
branches. 
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Among  the  working  cloAdes  In  Frui^ia  i\m  mmen  and  iron*workerK  Lold  nn  exoep* 
ttOQal  poaitioD,  loasmucb  ai  their  wi^lfiire  atid  juteresta  aro  attended  to  by  tho  Govern* 
ment  officials  who  are  appointed  to  Bupertoteiid  nil  tho  mioes,  iron-works,  tmd  bqMt' 
works  ID  the  kingdom.  Thm  gIobb  of  the  laboring  popitlation  id  animated  by  au  bon^ 
orahle  esprit  de  corp9  dating  from  the  earliest  times,  and  forming  a  elngular  exception 
to  the  egoti»ticiii  tendencies  prevalent  among  the  working  classes  of  the  present 
day.  The  great  importance  natniallj  attached  to  the  conserv^ation  of  so  able  and 
fitaDck  a  race  of  lyorkmen  as  these  miners  and  iron -workers  has  iodnced  both  the 
State  and  the  private  owners  of  the  larger  works  to  provide  enitable  dwellings  for 
them,  and  to  make  sach  general  provision  for  their  lomfort.  and  well-being  as  to  make 
their  lot  an  enviable  on©  in  coroparison  with  many  of  their  fellow- laborers.  They 
seldom,  however,  sacceed  in  amassing  any  conrndcrable  savings,  and  ftome  of  thera 
emigrate  from  time  to  time  to  other  countrit'S  where  the  mining  indnstrj^  h  on  a  bmaller 
Bd^e  than  here. 

llOtms  OF  loABOR, 

Throughout  nearly  the  whole  of  Prussia,  artisans,  jonrneymeuj  and  apprentieea 
work  regnhirly  in  enrnmer  from  5  a.  m.  to  12,  and  from  1  p»  m.  to  7,  and  even  later ; 
and  in  winter,  from  daybreak,  sometimes  from  6  a,  m,  to  H  or  9  in  the  evening.  The 
band-loom  weaver  frequently  Bits  at  his  loom,  employed  in  motiotonons  labor,  for  IG 
hours  in  the  day ;  and  agricultural  laborers  have  to  work  hard  for  12  hoars  a  day  out 
of  harvest-time,  and  during  harvest-time  for  14  hours.  Tlie  eamo  rule  applies  to  farm 
seirantd. 

The  extreme  length  of  the  hours  of  daily  labor  is  indeed  one  of  the  dark  features  of 
the  condition  of  the  working  classes  in  Prussia,  and  generally  throughout  Germany. 
Night-work  iu  cnpecially  injui^ontt  to  young  persona  of  both  sexes^  and  indeed  to  females 
of  all  ages. 

FOllEMEN, 

Foremen  of  works  in  factories,  mauagexs  of  printing-offices,  foremen  of  mines,  and 
other  sach  like  heail-men  and  overseers  employed  in  industrial  estubliHbments,  are 
considered  more  in  ihe  light  of  eojploy^s  than  of  workmen,  and  in  disputes  between 
the  masters  and  the  men  they  geuendly  eide  with  the  furmt^r.  Tbia  intermediate  clnaa 
is  certainly  one  of  importanee  and  iutlueQce  in  the  social  and  eeunomieal  queatlooB 
which  are  constantly  arising  between  the  representatives  of  capital  and  labor,  and  yet 
it  is  by  no  means  treated  with  the  consideration  which  it  deserves.  The  reason  is 
that  there  is  ahvays  an  abnndanoe  of  educated  men  in  this  country  who  are  only  too 
glad  to  be  able  to  obtain  euiployment  of  this  kind.  The  salaries  paid  to  persons  of 
this  class  are  just  sufficient  to  provide  them  with  the  means  of  living  in  tolerable  com- 
fort, but  they  are  consider  ably  lower  than  what  are  paid  to  a  similar  class  in  every 
other  country. 

PORTEKS  AND  OTHEIt  LABORERS. 

Porters,  loaderp^  packers,  and  Bueh  like  laborers  who  are  employed  lo  do  heavy  work 
of  ail  kinds,  whether  for  commercial  and  industrial  estahlishmente,  or  in  sea-ports  and 
inland  towns,  or  in  connection  with  any  branch  of  public  tralSc  and  transport,  gener- 
ally earn  good  and  even  high  wagea  in  this  country,  as  the  great  physical  stren^h 
required  for  this  sort  of  labor  is  rare  enough  to  prevent  the  labor-market  from  bemg 
overstocked.  These  people  soon  save  a  sumcient  sum  of  money  to  enable  them  to  set 
up  an  independent  business  as  carriers,  small  shop-keepers,  dLc.  Examples  of  this 
kind  are  numberless,  but  at  the  same  time,  drunkenness  is  the  bane  and  ruin  of  many 
of  them. 

Day-laborers  in  the  towns,  men  who  work  first  for  one  person  and  then  for  another, 
are  generally  well  ofl'if  they  are  known  to  a  tolerably  large  circle  of  employers,  as  the 
wages  paid  this  class  of  laborers  in  towns  are  high.  If  the  laborer  is  known  only  to  a 
few  employers,  he  is  very  often  left  without  work  and  falls  into  pauperism.  They  are 
employed  both  in  town  and  country  in  cleaning  the  streets,  in  making  roads  and  rail- 
I  WiJya,  felling  timber,  sawing  wood,  &o. 

f  WOIIKWOMEN. 

Workwomen  in  the  towns,  including  all  those  not  employed  in  coarHo  manual  labor, 
snoh  as  seamHtreases,  milliners,  embroiderers,  and  the  like,  are  divided  into  two  classes 
d leering  from  each  other  very  much  both  as  regards  their  material  and  social  con- 
dition«  Those  who,  from  not  being  able  to  obtain  private  employment^  are  obliged  to 
work  for  the  large  shops,  clothing  establishments,  fringe-raukera,  &:c.,  are  miserably 
pfttd,  owing  to  the  demand  for  this  species  of  employment  being  so  much  in  excess  of 
what  is  required  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  public,  in  epite  of  the  constant  changes  in 
the  fashions.  The  bulk  of  workwomen  of  this  class,  unless  they  are  very  clever  at 
work  and  have  some  means  of  their  own  wherewith  to  buy  a  sewing-machiue,  take  to 
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prostitution.  Workwomen  of  the  other  c\tim,  on  the  other  hand,  who  siiooeediiLj 
ting  a  gnod  private  c<»uuectiou,  go  ont  to  work  in  private  bouses  or  work  at  hom^i 
are  jiblo  to  earn  a  comfortable  Bulisist-ence  and  to  save  mon^y.  As  a  ^uer/il  rale  llj*ir 
tnoraJ  conduct  contriuita  favoriabij  with  that  of  theix  lesa  fortuuiUe  f«Uow-wod- 
wonien. 

DWELLINGS  OF  TRB  WOItK1X0  CLA08BB. 

It  is  almost  imnoesible  ta  d«6cribo  in  general  terms  the  obarii<Gter  of  the  botuswooni- 
pied  by  tho  working  cbiS9fi«  in  FniE^sia^  vitrying  eo  widely  aa  they  do  in  diflereot  local* 
itiefl.  What  may  bo  true  of  the  houHea  iu  ouo  place  is  altogetht^r  iuappltc^bld  to  )kim 
of  anotberf  and  even  of  others  in  the  eame  locality  or  iu  the  neighborhood*  The  tab- 
joined  accountf  although  uec^ssanly  imperfect,  will  serve  to  give  an  id&k  of  UugoO^ 
ral  cln»8  of  habitations  in  which  the  laboring  population  lives. 

In  the  large  towns  tho  arti8«an  clashes  live  almost  e3c:cIu8iTeIy  in  lodgings,  and  it  if 
rarely  that  the  independent  artlBau  or  snialL  tradesman  lives  in  a  houde  of  bin  own, 
whereas  in  the  country  and  in  the  small  towns  the  latter  is  more  fre<]uenlly  tb«  role 
than  the  exception.  The  houstss  iohabiletl  by  the  mral  arti^us^  laborer*,  hand-IOoB 
weavers,  &c*,  both  aa  rt^garda  their  structure  and  living  arrangements^  are  gt^ai'Jillf 
of  the  poorest  kind,  eapeoiaJly  in  the  ©astern  provinces*  LnlMsrers,  factory  open^t*, 
miners,  &c*,  are  frequently  obligedi  evon  in  the  country,  to  live  In  lodging  or  eiM  in 
buildings  expressly  cou^truet'ed  for  workingmeti  by  the  large  landed  propnekon  in Cbi 
eastern  provinces,  and  by  the  mill-owners  and  proprietors  of  mines  and  iroii-inirk% 
and  companies  in  the  western  provinces.  In  many  districts  iu  tbe  weet  johii-stMl 
imtkliug  oompanies  and  co>operative  building  aooieties  have  been  established  witltihi 
object  of  anpplying  the  want  of  prop*! r  dwellings  in  particular  localities;  tb€yp^^ 
chase  land  with  the  subscribed  cnpital  and  erect  dwellings  suitable  for  workingBMO 
and  their  famiHca,  and  then  let  them  at  a  moderate  rent,  frequently  with  tho  eptifloof 
pnrchase  by  the  payment  of  a  certaia  annual  6um  for  interest  and  siuking-fMlQ 
add!  I  ion  to'  the  rent. 

COXDITION  OF  LABOR  IN  SILESIA. 


In  relation  to  the  working  claf^ea  in  Lower  Silesia,  it  is  stated  by  a  < 
thority,  that  "  the  c»mditiou  of  tho  artibati  population  is,  on  the  wIk^i  % 
one.  Journeymen  and  factory  operatives  can  earn  competent  wage«  wttbool 
strength  being  overtaxed  by  the  hours  of  labor.  The  workmen  employed  in  tbeialO»- 
trial  establishments  si taated  in  tbopl^im^  are  in  peculiarly  favorable  circuiniliDfiii> 
A  great  many  of  them  are  wattled  on  little  pmpertios  of  their  own,  and  neariyili 
employ  themselves  out  of  work ing-honrs  in  cultivating  the  ground.  Theyniwrt* 
greater  part  of  the  vegetables  and  potatoes  for  their  own  consumption.  The  wwkiiiC 
jtopnlution  is  more  and  more  disposed  toward  frngal  household  management,  ia  orto 
by  tarelul  economy  to  save  monoy^  without  too  far  etinting  themselves  in  rssptfiw 
their  bodily  wjints.  One  obvious  oonseijuence  of  this  is  that,  owing  to  tbe  mo<leii(^ 
and  8ol>riety  of  their  mode  of  living,  the  workmen  enjoy  bodily  healthy  at  the  •■* 
time  that  their  moral  condition  ia  raised/* 

It  is  to  bo  feared,  however^  th^,t  this  rose-oolored  description  applies  to  but  a  haH^ 
portion  of  the  country.  ^  ^ 

Of  the  more  important  groups  which  constitnte  tbe  working  classes  of  Pruuuii*'' 
hand -loom  weavers  of  Middle  Silesia^  numbering  about  30,000,  are  undoubtedly  ti* 
poorest,  the  worst  fed,  and  from  their  weak  phyaicaJ  couBtitntions,  which  does  ttotpf** 
vent  them,  bowov^er,  from  having  large  families,  the  least  ciipable  of  raiaiog  themsw'^ 
unasaiated  nbovo  their  present  couiiition.  Some  change  for  tho  betttsr  hfin  been  rflrCt** 
of  late  by  tbe  erection  of  large  ttpinniisfj  and  weaving  factories,  titted  with  dret-^^ 
mitchiTiery,  on  the  skirts  of  the  mountams,  attracted  there  no  doubt  by  the  cheftfO^ 
»«d  abundaireo  of  labor.  ^^ 

With  nsepeot  to  the  employment  of  female  labor  in  mnnnfaetories,  owing  tow* 
rapid  tnorease  of  population  and  the  great  dov*  lopment  of  industry,  women  aro  *^* 
ployed  now  to  a  tuuch  larger  extent  tbtiu  formerly  in  the  factories. 

Moro  than  a  fifth  of  the  whole  n umber  of  factory  operatives  are  females,  autl  ^' 
sidering  that  tho  greater  portion  of  them  are  members  of  families,  and  \h:\t  ^^ 
receive  comparatively  gootl  wages^  they  am  decidedly  well  off  in  an  ec-  '^ 

of  view.    Their  moral  condition,  owing  to  tho  male  and  female  oper  ^J 

indiscriminately  together  at  the  mills,  is  from  all  accounts  much  1'  -  J'i 

reports  from  the  various  provinces  describe  them  as  inordinately  f"  '^ 

given  to  dissipation,  adding  that  large  numbers  of  them  live  a  disj-u- ..  'V^ 

to  bring  up  illegitimate  children.    Many  of  tho  mill-owners  tjike  piiri  ,^ 

keep  the  work-rooms  of  the  sexes  separate ;  but  in  some  branches  or  ma  "^ ^ 

precautionary  measure  is  impossible.  The  proprietors  of  the  sitialler  clii*i£i  ai  ^**H 
factories  show  little  inclination  to  incur  expense  by  introtlucing  the  changss  la  jJJ 
working  of  their  establishments  whieb  the  adoption  of  such  a  measure  would  ISSS^ 
necesflf.ry. 

The  wages  paid  arc  for  tbe  most  part  anfficient  to  aupport  single  persona  in  comM« 
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|.ai]d  if  tlioy  nreat  all  thrifty,  tliey  cnn  save  monoy  ftud  fiTqnently  do  8o»  but  they  are 
JnaufHcient  to  support  a  wife  and  cliiJdren  independently  of  what  the  latter  enrQ  thern- 
eelTes.  Tho  mamifiicturinj^  population  is  pre-einiDfenlly  de6cii?Dt  In  the  resolution, 
"vrhieh  diattngiiiehes  othur  indii stria!  classed  in  this  coantry^  to  etrive  to  work  their 
way  upt  even  in  spite  of  adverse  circiimstaticea,  to  comparativo  itadeiieadence.  The 
inoiiotony  of  their  doily  labor  sepms  to  prodiico  in  thBtn  an  inordinate  longing  for  en* 
oymenti  in  tlie  gratification  of  which  they  spend  a  comjiderable  portion  of  thoir  eam- 
api  and  weaken  thoir  physical  powers  by  dissipation. 

The  tniners  and  iran- workers  of  Upper  8iteaia  are  almos*  exclndvoly  Poles.  They 
^  contrast  nnfavorahly  with  the  German  workmen  in  their  addiction  to  debauchery  and 
[  diesipation,  so  much  so  that  in  many  of  the  works  where  they  are  employed  measures 
I  Ijavo  boeu  a<lopted  for  paying  the  weekly  wages  dne  them  to  their  wives,  to  prevent 
L^cip  from  squandenng  their  earnings,  instead  of  fiupporting  their  families. 

CONDITION  OF  LABOE  IN  PRUSSIA  IN  1872. 

KKtK>UT  or   Mlt.  LEWIS,   CONSULAK  AOEXT  AT  DCSSELDOlli'. 


J10HICC1.TURAL  L-VDOR. 

Agricallural  lajjorers  in  this  district  usually  rout  or  buy  a  email  cottago  and  small 

lat  of  ground,  which  they  cultivate,  usually  keeping  a  gout  or  cow.    If  the  latter,  it 

i  employed  in  plowing  and  hauling  the  little  two-whwlini  cjirt  of  tho  owner. 

There  are  thousiinds  of  such  snuill  proprietors  here,  owning  from  ti  fiuarterof  aa 

kcre  to  three  acres,  from  which,  with  the  aid  of  oecfisiouiil  work  dooe  for  others,  they 

nanage  to  live.    Their  scale  of  living  is  very  low  cuinpiired  to  ours,  and  it  is  wondcr- 

'fnl  how  they  keep  up  their  heiiMi  inui  strength  on  sncli  diet  as  they  have.    This  ie 

mostly  vegetahle^j,  with  tjccasionally  a  hit  of  pork  or  sausage,  which  is  boiled  with  tho 

soup  or  sort  of  Htow  which  constitutes  their  nutiu  support.     Coffee  la  uui verbally  used, 

but  without  milk  or  Bugnr,  aud  made  very  we;Ut,  hut  it  is  drank  three  or  four  titiics  a  day. 

When  working  for  any  oue  their  wages  vary» according  t<j  the  time  of  year  uiid  the  kind 

of  wt»rk  they  have  to  do,  from  twenty  to  twen  ty-niue  cents  per  day.    Most  of  the  women 

of  the  family  make  or  spin  a  piec^  of  linen  cloth  each  year  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  the 

family*  and  if  they  have  suflicicnt  black  brimd  and  potatocg  they  consider  themselves 

well  off.    The  children  ore  all  educated  eo  far  as  they  can  rend  aod  write;  and  all  the 

male  populatioti  hetweeu  the  ages  of , twenty  ajid  twenty-six  are  liable  to  three  yeara' 

militiiry  service.    During  this  period  they  are  probwbly  better  fed  and  clothcnl  than  in 

any  other  part  of  their  lives;  iiiid,  although  they  only  get  frvo  cent-a  per  day  as  pay 

from  the  governmeutj  they  learn  habits  of  disciidine,  cleanlincBs,  and  order  that  stand 

them  in  good  need  after  this  service  is  ended.     I  llnd  thiit  drunkennesa  is  niro  among 

tho  rural  population.    They  all  drink  either  beer  or  echnaps,  or  both,  but  not  to  the 

excess  wo  tiud  in  agricultural  popu3at4on8  of  other  conntrie8,  and  it  is  seldom  they  lose 

a  days*  work  through  this  cause.    They  are  orderly,  civil,  and  very  obliging  in  their 

manner,  especially  to  strangers,  and  brawls  or  bghts  are  of  rare  occurrence.     In  their 

way  they  are  nearly  all  punctual  in  their  religious  duties  j  the  Roman  Catholic  portion 

going  to  early  chnrch,  and  then  Amusing  themselves  the  balance  of  the  day  in  their 

reettf  urateurs  or  beer- gardens,  or  in  making  visits  from  one  village  to  another.    Between 

^^hem  and  their  pastor  there  is  always  great  respect  or  regard,  and  be  is  in  reality  the 

^■ftitbcr  of  his  flock,  and  has  to  settle  many  grievaaces  other  thau  of  a  rcHgiona  nature. 

^Rlie  proportion  of  Catholics  to  ProtestaEts  in  this  part  of  Prussia  U  four  to  one,    So 

^Hu'  as  I  can  leani  their  morals  arc  good,  and  it  is  rare  to  find  a  ma  a  or  woman  thirty 

^nears  old  uamaxTied,    ilost  of  the  men  marry  as  soon  as  their  military  sei-vice  is  tin- 

"islied. 

WOKKIKO  CLASSES  IN  TOWNS, 

Tho  conditiou  of  the  working  classes  in  towns  is  not  so  good  in  a  moral  and  religious 
point  of  view  as  that  of  the  rural  populationt  althouj^h  tlieir  earnings  are  double  as 
great.    There  are  more  temptations  to  spend  nioucy  in  towns,  and  it  is  mostly  spent 
uselessly  and  foolishly.    The  dwellings  are  poor  and  dear,  and  the  great  rise  in  tho  last 
"  iw  years  in  the  price  of  all  house  property  has  caused  the  rents  of  the  poor  to  rise 
oportionally.    None,  or   very  few  new  bouses,  are  built  for  the  poor,  and  they  are 
owdcd  iu  the  old  and  inconvenient  housef*,  where  cleanliness  aod  comfort  are  impos- 
b^e.    The  price  paid  !br  two  rooms  varies  of  courne  according  to  their  size  and  lo- 
_-klity,  and  also  to  the  stage  or  story  on  which  they  aro  situated.    The  lowest  price 
-would   be  $2.^  per  month,  or  ten  cents  per  day,  and  from  this  to  §5.04  or$5.7&  per 
month.    They  live  mostly  on  potatoes,  black  bread,  and  vegetablca,  but  use  more  fresh 
meat  than  the  country  population. 
Tho  state  of  morals  is  lower  than  in  the  cotintry,  and  may  be  accounted  for  by  the 
ate  of  overcrowding  iu  lodging-houses,  and  the  indiscriminate  mixture  of  the  sexes  in 
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factorieB.    On  the  whole,  however,  I  ooDBider  their  moral  state  better  than  would  be 
found  among  the  same  class  in  most  European  communities. 

The  town  populations  are  not  so  temperate  as  in  the  country,  and  amoD|f  some  tndos 
hlue  Monday  is  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception,  and  I  consider  that  drinkiiig  to 
excess  is  on  the  increase,  lUthough  nothing  to  compare  with  what  the  same  habit  is 
carried  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  I  spoko  with  the  proprietor  of  a  laigB 
rolling-mill  who  employs  250  hands,  on  this  subject,  and  he  told  me  that  he  had  not 
had  a  case  of  drunkenness  in  his  establishment  for  six  months,  and  that  not  a  ain^ 
man  had  remained  out  on  Monday  for  upward  of  three  months.  He  accoanted  fat  ue 
fact  by  saying  that  most  of  his  hands  were  married  men  with  families,  and  that  thcf 
worked  in  gangs  of  six  or  eight,  and  that  when  one  remained  out  it  oiaarraQged  the 
work  of  those  who  worked  with  him.  So  also  with  a  large  wool-spinning;  foctoiy  that 
employs  200  hands.  The  proprietor  told  me  that  very  few  of  his  people  were  addicted 
to  arinking,  and  it  was  rare  that  any  were  absent  on  Monday  from  work.  The  work- 
people do  not,  as  a  rule,  look  so  strong  and  healthy  as  those  in  the  country,  as  they  do 
not  get  the  same  amount  of  fresh  air  and  healthy  exercise,  although  as  a  rale  they  live 
better.  Compared  to  our  working  classes  in  the  United  States  their  state  is  far  below 
them,  both  as  regards  living  and  wages ;  nevertheless  I  believe  statistics  would  show 
that  they  are,  on  the  whole,  longer-lived. 

Those  trades  most  addicted  to  drinking  are  masons,  tailors,  and  shoemakers,  with 
some  of  the  workers  in  iron.  I  omitted  to  mention  that  unmarried  jonmeymen  me- 
chanics usually  rent  only  a  bed  in  a  room  with  others,  near  where  their  work  maj 
happen  to  be,  and  for  this  they  will  pay  irom  5  to  6^  cents  per  nightj*  When  at  wm 
they  do  not  generally  board  in  the  sense  of  our  work-people,  but  buy  a  piece  of  bnad. 
and  sometimes  a  piece  of  smoked  ham  or  sausage,  and  ground  cofree  to  the  valneo( 
say,  2  cents.  Each  has  his  stone  Jug  and  cup,  and  then  this  is  sent  to  the  nearest  shop, 
where  they  buy  their  provisions,  with  the  ground  coffee,  and  is  filled  by  them  wi£ 
boiling  water,  and  they  sit  about  the  work  they  may  be  doing  in  groups  and  take  tlieir 
breakfast  For  dinner  they  generally  take  a  glass  of  beer  with  their  bread  and  meat 
or  sausage,  but  never  exiy thing  hot  in  the  way  of  meat  or  soup.  At  4  o'clock  coffiBS  is 
again  taken  with  a  slice  of  bread,  and  sapper  when  the  work  is  finished,  same  as  din- 
ner. I  found  that  the  three  meals  cost  on  an  average  24  cents  per  day,  and  that  eaeh 
man  generally  expended  5  to  7|  cents  a  day  for  his  spirits  or  schnaps.  This  ■fthnap 
can  be  bought  from  14  to  20  cents  the  quart,  and  when  good  and  taken  in  moderatioo, 
doctors  have  told  me  that  it  is  not  only  not  hurtful,  but  beneficial  to  the  woik- 
man  who  lives  on  such  a  low  diet  and  gets  so  little  animal  food  that  some  stimulant  if 
necessary.  The  married  man  has  his  dinner  sent  or  brought  to  him  by  his  wife  or  one 
of  his  children,  but  makes  bis  own  coffee  as  the  unmarried  ones  do.  To  sit  down  to  s 
regular  and  comfortable  meal  as  we  understand  it,  is  not  known  among  these  people. 
In  conclusion  I  should  say  that  the  condition  of  the  working  classes  here,  as  to  morally 
temperance,  and  religion,  would  compare  favorably  with  the  same  class  in  any  part  of 
Europe. 


Mr.  Consul  TToecbster,  under  date  of  September  13, 1872,  writes  as 
follows : 

The  condition  of  the  work-neople  in  my  consular  district  is  now  tolerably  good,  as 
they  have  had  plenty  of  work  for  several  years.  Their  morals  are  quite  sati&ctoiT; 
but  their  comfort  at  home  is  very  poor,  in  consequence  of  the  unhealthy  and  small 
rooms  in  which  they  live.  Tbcy  have  seldom  hoases  of  their  own,  and  as  renta  an 
very  high  they  are  obliged  to  live  in  one  or  two  small  rooms. 

I  have  found  the  family  of  a  skilled  mechanic,  consisting  of  two  adults  and  three 
children,  living  in  two  small  rooms,  for  which  they  pay  40  thalers  rent  per  year.  To 
make  a  somehow  comfortable  living,  the  whole  family — husband,  wife,  and  childwn— 
have  to  work.  They  can  earn  about  10  to  12  thalers  per  week,  but  very  seldom  make 
any  savings.  They  live  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  in  times  when  business  is  dull  aod 
work  scarce  they  depend  mostly  on  the  charitable  institutions,  which  are  very  good 
in  Elberfeld  and  Barmen. 

DANTZIC,   PRUSSIA. 

Extract  from  a  letter  on  the  condition  of  the  workiugmen,  received 
from  Mr.  GoUas,  consular  agent,  under  date  of  Bantzio,  September  7, 
1872: 


Workingmen  in  this  part  of  the  country  mostly  live  very  poorly  and  enjoy  none  of 

,«  1 :«„  ^r  i:a.    ♦u^i-  i:-.ii.^j : »   — j. i^x-__  -^       mi._  |^^^  claSSOf  WOlk- 

the  rate  of  |4  per 


the  luxuries  of  life,  their  limited  earnings  not  permitting  it.    The  best  claMTof  work 
meu;  such  as  masons,  carpenters,  and  other  mechanics,  are  paid  at 
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ik  in  the  Bnminer  and  iioniewhat  lem  In  the  winter,    Tbe  leoofid  oIma  eftrna  about 
its  lesBi  and  tbe  third  class  72  cents  less,    Tliere  is  another  clftos  of  luboperSf  such 
irs  who  carry  tlie  wheat  into  and  ont  of  tbe  gran ar lea,  and  atbera  employed  in 
nsport  of  timber,  who  earn  at  times  double  this  sum;  but  on  the  whole  they 
not  better  olf,  as  winter  puts  a  stop*  in  a  great  metiaun?,  lo  this  sort  of  buHineaa. 
mfort  is  not  known  or  attended   to  among  these  people,  and  a  family — man.  wife, 
and  children — live  in  one  room,  which,  with  a  sort  of  kit  then,  is  rent  eel  at  about  S'lO  a 
year.     Women  are  sometinies  employed  in  different  places,  and  earn  about  $l.fiUa 
week.     Children  are  seldom  eu)plf»yed  bcfom  the  age  of  fourteen,  wh<?n  they  are  either 
ipprenticed  and  get  their  hoiird  and  lodging,  or  if  employed  otherwise  $1  to  f  L33|^, 
according  to  their  deserts  and  the  nature  ot  the  employu»eut.     Kducation,  althongk 
«ompulsuryj  is  not  mncb  attended  to  among  the  lower  classes,  and  morala  are  at  a  yery 
low  ebb.  •  *  ^  #  .  # 

There  are  several  Iron-foundenea  here,  Port  I  and -cement  m  ami  factories^  breweries^ 
&c.  At  DirHcbau  and  Elbinjif  there  are  altso  et*tabli*«binent6  ot  this  description.  Wage* 
there  are  not  quite  so  high  as  at  Dantzic,  but  living  is  from  20  to  25  per  cent,  cheaper. 


PEANKPOET-ON-TnE-MAIN* 

Letter  from  Mr.  Con  sol-General  Webster  on  the  condition  of  the  labor- 

^ing  classes : 
COXfeirLATE-GENERAL  OF  THE   UnITLD  STATKS, 
\  IVanJiJhrl-on'tht  Main,  fMtober  lU,  1874. 

SiH  ••*•••  The  Iiiborers  iti  Ofll-nbach,  near  Frankfort,  where 
an  inferior  class  of  work  Is  produced^  are  ol  a  lowt^r  order  in  the  morul  scule,  idle,  dis- 
sipated, and  troublesome.  In  a  place  like  thii*,  where  there  is  a  largt*  iixed  population 
of  workmeu^  what  is  colled  here  social  democracy,  not  unlike  communi»iu  in  Puria, 


I       uaj 
^Pbri 


baa  fixed  ita  fatal  grasp*  which*  while  it  promises  to  improve  and  elevate,  actually 
■"-'poverisbes  and  degrades.    The  laborer  is  iudiiced  to  believe  that  association  will 


' uac 


bring  to  him  the  prosperity  which  his  own  industry  and  temperate  habits  can  alono 

'  accnre. 

When  waf^es  were  lower  and  the  li^ borer  received  less  pay,  allhongb  provisions  were 
also  aomewDat  lower*  Htill  the  al>solute  necessariea  oi  life  re(|uircd  tbe  most,  if  not  all 
that  the  laborer  received^  and  there  was  less  chance  for  iuteujpvrauee.  The  increase, 
hai»  not  been  all  used  in  providing  better  food  and  clotbiug,     Tbe  btcr-houhe  receives 

^niore  than  its  proportion  of  the  increuse.    This  is  illustrnted  by  the  greater  irrcgu- 
Rrity  of  Ibe  workmen*  the  increase  of  tbe  nnndjer  of  beer-honses,  and  l!ie  latter  and 

'noiwier  carousjils  which  often  occur  in  tbe  streets. 

Tbe  German  laborer  lives  very  ditferently  frnni  tlie  American  laborer*  If  be  is  mar- 
ried be  genernlly  has  a  ht^me  in  some  of  tbe  small  villages  of  Germany*  Iroin  which 
iseoe  every  morning  crowds  of  men  and  boys  to  the  citicM*  and  of  women  to  the  tields 
and  farm- houses.  If  he  is  able  to  hire  rooms  in  the  citii-8,  it  i«  rare  that  tbe  lower 
classes  more  than  sleep  at  their  h<imes.  Like  the  villager,  who  liven  to(>  far  to  go  and 
come  every  day,  and  like  ningle  men*  tbey  have  only  their  Mleeping-plaecs*  g«?uerally 

taeveral  in  one  room.  They  eat  and  drink  where  thry  happen  lo  he.  Wherevtr  their 
jl^rork  is  for  tbe  time,  they  will  make  a  little  lire,  hml  t-  eir  tbiap  eodee,  buy  Uieir 
pread  and  cheap  meat,  generally  sausages,  and  cook  tbe  same  and  make  thrir  nieuls  in 
primitive  «iy  h^.  They  rarely  go  to  the  beei -house  or  rehtanrant  for  bieakfnst  or  dinner, 
^he  evening  is  generally  spent  at  the  beer-honse  until  it  is  time  to  go  to  their  beds 
in  tbe  villager  or  their  sleeping-places  in  tbe  cities.  They  have  no  bourding- placet 
where,  as  .according  to  our  cust<>m,  tbe  laborer  takes  bis  infalwj  sleeps,  and  pawses  his 

*  leisure  time.  In  small  ni  an  n  fa  during  villages*  where  there  is  a  tixed*  pL-rmaneut 
■Opirly  oi  labor*  with  little  or  no  hurplns*  tbeiiperativew*  having  peimaneui  employ- 
■Deiil^  receive  lews  pay  and  are  steadier*  aw  tbey  are  more  dependent  upon  their  eni- 
bloyer.  Theiierman  is  not  a  bard -working  man;  that  is,  he  tioes  not  produce  m  neb 
lltilesfi  he  ia  a  farmer  working  npou  hi^  own  lund.  The  fact  that  women  are  compelled 
to  work  in  the  iieblH*  doing  every  kind  of  work  that  ever  the  weivile  cJassi'S  of  the 
South  were  formerly  compelled  to  do,  shows  great  ileBtilntirm  or  gross  induleuee  on 
the  part  of  tbe  men.  It  is  true  that  tbe  condition  of  tbe  laboring  elatis  lias  been  very 
low  throughout  Europe.  In  Germanv  it  ban  not  changed  much.  With  b -tter  wages, 
their  ability  to  live  better  mueit  be  clear;  sill  it  \»  aot  plain  to  he  seeu  where  the 
^^|n crease  is  expended.  It  must  be  so  well  distrilmted  that  tbe  gain  is  not  apparent. 
^BTbe  only  claes  of  Germauh  who  seem  to  make  great  |irogresii  are  the  Jews.  Thej, 
liowevt-r,  are  raiely  laborers  or  mechanical.    I'bey  take  to  trade  or  hn**ine»s. 

All  children  miunt  attend  scbotd  until  tbey  are  14  yearH  of  age-  They  are  then  pat 
to  labor  until  they  arti  VJ  or  20  years  of  age.  Then  they  are  calbMl  into  tbe  active  army 
for  three  year»«  Young  men  able  to  ntidergo  a  certain  examiuariou  are  required  to 
erve  but  one  year.  The  exercise  dud  training  of  every  ransele  of  the  body  thoy  then 
cive,  and  the  forced  habits  of  temperance  they  there  undergo,  make  them  strong 
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and  bealtby  men.  better  fitted  for  toil  and  a  lofig  life  than  tbcy  eoold  oUierwiaB  be. 
But  babite  of  industry  are  not  acquired.    Believed  from  reatraint  tiiej  ava  man  Jabi- 
lani.    The  attractions  of  diasipation  make  tbem  unsteady.    Still  it  caoiMt  be  doubted 
that  the  condition  of  every  class  of  laborers  is  improving. 
1  am,  sir,  yonr  obedient  servant. 

WM.  P.  WEBSTER, 
Untied  StmUt  CammO-GemettL 

In  reference  to  the  nnsteady  habits  of  the  laboring  classes^  Mr.  Web- 
ster,  under  date  of  September  22, 1873,  writes  as  follows: 

Labor  bos  of  late  become  so  irregular  and  nnsteady,  that  nearly  every  laborer  sow 
works  by  the  piece  or  square.  Contritctors  will  reluctantly  make  a  contmeft  te  a 
specific  time  or  amount.  A  man,  wbo  employs  1,200  laborers,  states  that  they  aeareely 
labor  four  days  per  week,  allowing  for  bad  weatber  as  well  as  absence  fiom  wock  froa 
other  causes. 

CHE3INITZ,  SAXONY. 

The  following  reports  on  the  condition  of  the  laboring  classes  in  Ger- 
many, and  particularly  in  the  consnlar  district  of  Chemnitz,  possessing, 
as  they  do,  great  interest,  are  presented  in  full.  The  one  was  preparra 
by  Mr.  Saville,  chief  clerk  of  the  Treasury  Department,  wbo  was  then 
in  Europe ;  the  other  by  Mr.  Cropsey,  United  States  consul  at  Ghemnitx. 

REPORT  OF  MR.  8AVILLE, 

JuxE  18,  1874. 
Sir  :  Referring  to  Department  letter  of  November  4, 1873,  in  wbicb  I  am  ioatmeted 
to  procure  for  the  Cbief  of  the  Bareau  of  StatisticA,  certain  information  in  nsLatiooto 
the  condition  of  labor  in  Germany,  and  particularly  in  Chemnitz,  I  have  the  booorto 
submit  the  following 

REPORT : 

The  town  of  Chemnitz,  which  in  1871  contained  about  seventy  thousand  InbabitaotAr 
la  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  most  flourishing  and  extensive  manufacturiuff  district 
of  Germany.  More  than  two-thirds  of  the  population  of  the  town,  and  fully  three- 
fourths  that  of  the  district,  may  be  classed  as  laboring  people.  The  principal  iudnsUiee 
of  the  section  are  the  mauufactnre  of  cotton  hosiery,  machinery  of  all  kinds,  hneo 
goods,  toys,  &c.  Most  of  the  hosiery  goes  to  the  American  market.  The  agricultonl 
laborers  form  but  a  small  part  of  the  population,  and  those  whom  I  saw  seemed  to  be 
less  prosperous  than  the  mill-hands  and  mechanics.  Mr.  Cropsey,  ourconsolat  Chem- 
nitz, is  of  the  opinion  that,  as  a  class,  they  are  more  so. 

The  laboring  classes  are  generally  industrious.  The  cost  of  maintaining  an  average 
family  in  the  ordinary  frugal  manner  of  the  country,  exceeds  the  amount  which  a  maa 
with  stead V  employment  and  average  pay  can  earn,  so  that  even  though  the  natoral 
tendency  of  the  laborer  was  to  be  idle,  his  imperative  wants  would  compel  him  to  in- 
dustry. I  think,  however,  as  a  mass,  tlie  working  classes  of  Germany  are  naturally  in- 
dustnouB. 

Intemperance,  in  the  sense  of  drunkenness,  is  rarely  met  with  in  Europe,  where  aa 

intoxicated  man  is  a  very  unusual  sight.    The  common  liquor  of  Germany  is  beer, 

which  is  used  to  great  excess.    Ordinarily  it  does  not  produce  intoxication.    The, an* 

>  nual  amount  of  beer  consumed  is  enormous,  but  very  little  time  is  lost  firom  its  effecta 

The  most  serious  result  of  the  excessive  use  of  this  liquor  is  the  cost.    I  merely  re- 

r)at  the  opinion  of  the  best  informed  and  most  reliable  authorities  in  Germany  when 
say  that,  taking  the  whole  country  together,  the  average  amount  spent  by  the  lower 
and  middle  classes  for  beer  is  ouite  one-fourth  of  their  earnings.    The  necessary  couae- 

Suence  of  this  is  that  the  comforts  of  the  family,  represented  by  the  character  of  their 
ouses  and  the  quantity  and  quality  of  their  food  and  clothing,  are  either  very  seriously 
abridged  or  are  provided  for  by  the  labor  of  the  women  and  children.  And  even  this 
latter  does  not  supply  the  waste,  since  the  gross  earnings  of  the  head  of  the  family,  aa 
I  said  before,  do  not  meet  the  common  wants  of  an  ordinary  frugal  household,  and 
the  labor  of  the  wife  and  children  is  necessary  to  make  up  the  deficit. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  laborer  is  housed  in  poor,  mean,  and  crowded  quarters.  Many 
families  are  found  herded  together  in  a  single  house,  and  but  very  few  of  tbem  have 
more  than  one  or  two  rooms.  I  was  informed  bj  a  gentleman  in  Dresden  that  one  of 
the  largo  manufacturers  of  machinery  in  the  district  of  Chemnitz  had  undertaken, 


BODie  yeara  ago,  to  provide  cleceDt  fimall  Iioudea  for  hin  niecbanicH  ami  laborerg^  to  bo 
ettted  to  tbetu  at  ao  auuual  rat»  uf  4  per  cvmi.  ou  tUeir  coHt,    Tbe  oxpennieut  was  a 
litlnre,  because  tbe  rent  was  nearly  double  wbat  tbciy  paid  for  tbe  tiiif*orable  one  or 
TO  rooms  they  bad  been  wont  to  occujiy,  and  to  bave  mada  tlie  iuiprovemcut  in  this 
rfeatnre  of  tbeir  condition,  economy  in  beor  would  have  been  ncceesary.    These  hou8e«, 
rbuilt  witb  a  view  nf  coinlbrtably  accoDimodatin^  a  single  average  family,  aro  now  oc- 
cupied by  two  and  somotimes  by  tbree  and  four  familiea. 

One  of  tbe  most  iiotic+^able  features  of  tbe  homes  of  the  lab<)ring  classes^  not  only  in 
^  Germany  but  tbroufjbuut  t  hose  part«  of  Continental  Europe  which  Ibave  visited,  is  tbeir 
^^muallor  and  wretchedne«8,  MoHt  of  those  I  looked  into  were  mtanly  furnished,  even 
^B^aoting  what  in  America  would  Im  conmdered  the  indispensable  furniture  and  uten- 
^B  eils  ot  the  poorest  bonsebo!d.  Their  coinujon  condition  wiia  dirty,  dingy,  and  comfort- 
^■*Ws  to  the  bist  degree. 

^^  The  ftjod  of  the  laborer  and  hie  family  usually  consistB  of  a  substitute  for  coffee  made 
from  chicory,  and  coar?<e  black  brt*ad  in  tbe  morning  and  evening,  and  a  cheap  soup 
made  from  vegetabic h,  with  black  bread,  at  noon,  Occjiaionally  they  will  have  a  piece 
of  mcat^  but>  generally,  this  would  not  luippen  more  than  once  a  week.  Recently  there 
has  been  established  in  Chemnitz  a  market  for  tbe  Hale  of  hortHt-nieat^  which,  being 
comparatively  cheap,  gives  them  more  for  their  money  or  enables  tbem  to  get  it  oftener 
tbiin  formerly. 

The  advance  in  wajjes  which  occurred  between  1?70  and  1872  was  acrompanied  by 

an  equal,  if  not  greater  advance  in  the  price  of  all  tbe  actual  uece^tturies  of  lilb,  »o  that 

^^  the  rcNull  has  not  be4.Mi  to  the  benefit  of  the  workmen  and  their  families.     Recently 

^L^^ages  have  fallen  20  lo  25  per  cent,  without  a  corresponding  fall  in  the  price  of  food^ 

^piind  the  consequence  has  bten  widespread  suffering  and  want.     1  do  not  think  an 

1        increase  of  wages,  even  when  not  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  tbe  price  of  food, 

wonld  result  in  any  improvement  in  the  comforts  of  the  workmen  or  their  families. 

They  are  aecustomed  from  idiildbood  to  coarse  and  meager  food^  and  do  not  ordinarily 

care  for  more  or  better.     Wlien  wages  go  up,  tbcrefore,  tbe  extra  money  earned  goes  to 

tbe  beer-shop  to  pay  for  what  they  consider  the  one  great  luxury  of  life,  plenty  of 

beer. 

Perhaps  the  hardest  condition  of  tbe  laborer  of  Qermany,  and  in  fact  of  all  Europe, 
grows  out  of  tbe  enforced  military  service  from  all  pernons  capable  of  bearing  arms.  Jt 
means  the  absolute  loss  of  not  less  than  three  years  out  of  tbe  productive  period  of 
every  ablo-boilied  man's  life,  during  which  the  pay  i*  scarcely  enough  t^o  supply  the 
beer  cousumed  by  the  soldier.  As  a  consequence,  the  family  is  deprived  of  all  support 
from*  this  source  ;  and  when  the  soldier  is  the  head  of  a  family,  as  he  not  uu frequently 
is,  they  struggle  through  a  periotl  of  wretchedness  and  poverty  beyond  description. 

The  foregoing  covers  all  the  pointn  of  inquiry  in  Department  letter^  and,  I  believe,  is 
a  fair  statement  of  facts  as  far  us  I  bad  time  to  investigate  tbe  subject.     I  inclose  a 
letter  from  the  consul  at  Chemnitz,  in  whieb  lie  ban,  at  my  request,  answered  the  sev* 
I  eral  questions  asked  in  the  memorandum  of  tbe  Bureau  of  Statistics. 
Very  respectfully, 

J.  H,  SAVILLK 
Hon.  B.  H*  BnifiTOW, 

Si^tretnrg  of  ike  Trta»ut'if. 

UKroRT  OF  arit,  consul  cropsky. 


United  Statics  CoNftULATE^ 

Chiinnit2j  Sar<>re^,  Muif  11,1874. 

BiR :  In  complying  with  your  request  to  furnish  information  conc^^rning  the  condition 
1  of  the  working  people  in  this  consular  district,  I  wish  to  say  Cbeinnitss  is  situated  in 
the  midrtt  of  an  exclusive  man ufaetu ring  district.  Of  the  86t(XI0  inhabitants  in  thia 
city  more  than  5^tCK)0  belong  to  the  working  class,  and  are  operat-ivew  in  the  numorotia 
factories  and  machine- simps,  one  alone  employing  over  4,0[H>  men.  Therefore,  th© 
answers  to  questions  aaked  will  have  more  particular  reference  to  this  class  of  tbe 
oomm  unity. 

The  peufciantry  are  the  farmorsf  however,  farming  in  this  country  partakes  very  much 
of  gardening,  the  wom«m  always  sharing  the  labors  of  the  tield.  These  people  are 
hived  in  a  cluster  of  shnnties  that  are  dignified  with  the  name  of  village — each  support- 
ing n  befi'-mloon  and  a  church.  The  lands  belong  to  wealthy  families,  and  are  rented 
oot  in  patches  to  the  peaaauta.  They  are  generaUy  a  more  prosperous  peo()le  than 
tbose  engaged  in  the  manufactories. 

Question  first.  Are  the  working  cloMts  indtiBtriouif  f 

Poverty  ne<ces9itates  indaatry  to  a  limited  extent.  They  do  not  and  cannot  lay  np 
anything  fur  the  future^  and  the  loss  of  a  day's  labor  thinista  tbem  on  the  verge  of 
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beggary.  The  instances  are  Indeed  rare  where  a  worldngman  has  secofed  a  eompe- 
tenoy  sofflcient  for  the  support  of  himself  and  fieunily,  and  has  risen  above  the  common 
herd. 

Qnestion  second.  Are  they  intemperaU,  and,  \f  so,  do  they  lose  mucfc  Him  in  cmwegicaiwf 

Intemperance  prevails  to  a  certain  degree.  Beer  is  the  popalar  beverairfs  and  every- 
body indnlges.  Alcoholic  drinks  are  above  the  reach  of  the  poor,  or  dmnkenness 
would  be  more  common.  The  system  becomes  accustomed  to  the  beer,  and  judging 
from  the  quantity  one  man  (a  native)  can  consume,  I  apprehend  that  one  will  atagger 
quicker  from  the  weight  than  the  strength  of  the  potion. 

Third.  Jre  the  contorts  of  their  familUs  seriously  abridged  by  the  amount  ^^enfby  tkemm 
indnnkf 

In  many  instances  they  are.  The  military  law,  rigidly  enforced,  reqnirini^  three 
years'  active  service  from  every  able-bodied  man  on  the  c^^mpletion  of  his  nineteenth 
year,  frequently  works  a  hardship  where  there  is  but  a  single  son  in  the  family. 

Fourth.  What  is  the  condition  o/  the  rooms  they  occupy  T 

They  are  deplorable.  Families  are  stowed  away  together  in  dirty,  dingy,  vermin- 
breeding  alleys,  attics,  and  cellars. 

Fifth.  Do  many  families  live  in  one  or  two  rooms  only  f 

A  vast  majority  of  the  whole  do. 

Sixth.  Has  the  recent  advance  in  toages  resulted  to  the  advantage  of  the  famUiee  qf  fke 
workmen? 

The  price  of  living,  the  simple  necessaries  of  life,  has  advanced  in  eqaal  ratio  wiib 
wages.  At  present  there  is  a  decline  in  the  price  of  labor,  attributable  to  the  fiilling 
off  of  foreigp  trade,  and  as  a  natural  consequence  actual  suffering  is  wide-sprmd. 

The  chief  meal  of  the  average  artisan  consists  of  a  few  potatoes  and  anbolted  lye- 
bread,  washed  down  with  cheap  beer,  with  the  occasiooal  addition  of  a  few  ounees  of 
horse-meat. 

A  stupid  nature,  and  dull  ambition,  with  the  inborn  idea  that  they  will  labor  all 
their  lives  as  their  fathers  did  before  them,  makes  the  working  class  of  some  portions 
of  Germany  perpetual  slaves  to  poverty,  and  the  day  is  far  off  when  they  ahall  be 
emancipated  from  this  thraldom. 

I  forward  you  a  report  of  the  Chemnitz  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  1871,  and  a  simi- 
lar report  issued  by  the  city  of  Plaueu  for  the  year  1873,  which  will  give  yon  further 
information. 

With  great  respect,  I  am,  sir,  yours,  &c., 

LOUIS  E.  CROPSBY, 
United  States  ConeuL 

Hon.  Edward  Young, 

Chief  of  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Washington,  D,  C. 


LEIPSIC,  SAXONY. 


Mr.  Consul  Steucirt  writes  as  follows,  in  reference  to  the  habits  of  in- 
dustry and  temperance  among  the  working-class  : 

*'From  observation  of  the  laboring  class  in  Leipsic,  I  should  say  that 
they  are  obliged  to  be  industrious  in  order  to  live;  that  beer  is  their 
principal  beverage,  and  intoxication  is  not  often  seen  on  the  streets." 

PAUPERISM   IN   SAXONY. 

The  following  statements  in  regard  to  pauperism,  and  to  the  food  and 
lodging  or  the  workiug  class  in  Saxony,  are  condensed  from  the  Britisb 
consular  reports : 

The  number  of  paupers  in  Saxoo  poor-houses  on  a  given  day  in  three  different  yesis 

was  iis  follows : 


Tear. 


Poor- 
houses. 


Mule 
paupers. 


Female 
paupera. 


Total 
paap«A 


December  3,  ia')8. 
December  :J,  1H61. 
Decembers,  18C4. 


2,540 


2,555 


10. 817 

10. 047 

7,967 


13.019 
12.256 
9.617 


S3. 836 

SS,303 
17,564 


It  haii  b^en  t^alcalftted  for  1861  and  18B4  fcbat  out  of  100  of  eadi  of  the  following 
oloABea  of  workm&u  io  towns,  the  folio wiog  were  pampers : 


¥ 


Class. 

1B6L 

IBM. 

M^Aier  tnocbAtiJcs  .«...*...... ......                                >             <,....,.........^.. 

15.88 

mos 

2.S?7 
3^Ui 

Per  cmt. 
11.  4:t 

MftjafJ^T  Joiimi^ynnf^ll  ,^,. .,,... ,,.,,,t,. ,,..,.,, .,,,*,,,,  ...•....^...«...  ...,,f  ^l 

1^96 

Ck^ilKiitarv  wiirkmen  . .,.........••..«....•««..«•.».. ,....e**«-»<«>>#— •-••••*•>-> 

SLdd 

ynU'torv  <iiperative«  .........,......•..«.•.........,....*.....«.•....,».«....«..... 

JLSS 

I}ail>  laburcrs. ii,............«..^...>».«.,,«.«,*....««...«.,..,..».^.k. ....... .._..,. 

3L56 

Tbe  chief  cnusea  of  pauperiem  are  ascertained  to  he  idlenees,  evil  habits,  and  drunk- 
enness. 

.  FOOD  AND  IX>DGlKO. 

P  The  diet  of  tbe  Saxon  ifi  ainiple,  and  not  onbealthj.  It  conBmtfl  chiefly  of  rye-brciid, 
"btitter,  bacon  fat,  pork^  aauaage,  beef  aod  veal,  potatoes,  cabbage  in  ^rc^at  variety^ 
tium|fliti^w,  tmd  soups.  Ttia  ojt'at  most  iu  ii»e  in  pork^  1>e]0g  ns  clieiip  as  oeef  and  more 
BubsLaiitml.  Beer  is  smaller  tlmu  in  Enj^land^  but  good  and  healthy.  Of  tbut  any 
mnoont  uiaj  bti  drank ;  not  so  of  ardent  spirits,  iu  the  use  of  which  caution  ih  gruatly 
to  be  reconi  me  tided. 

The  rcKiniM  in  wliicli  workingmen  live  are  usually  b^aUhy,  being  ebieily  in  the  upper 
stories^  and  ««ldtuii  nnder  i\iXy  yanlt^  in  ur*^ft.  In  ludjring-houses,  boweverj  the  healthi- 
ness of  ttie  rooms  m  in  *?xa<!t  proportion  to  tbe  number  of  bi^dft^  wimlher  two  or  four 
or  more,  that  are  introfluc*-'d  into  them.  The  Snxon  bed  ie  Bhort  and  narrow,  and  its 
Xurnituro  Is  au  Indian-gnisa  matlros8^  a  wedge  pillow  \\itb  straw  tituJiiiig,  aud  a  feather 
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III  coimection  with  the  two  foregoing  reports  in  reference  to  the  coo- 
dition  of  thi^  laboring  class  of  tiiia  seat  of  iiidustrlal  activitj^  it  may  be 
\9eli  to  preseot  the  followiDg  translation  of  a  statement  in  relation  to  the 
large  niinjber  of  assoeiatious  which  have  been  established  by  the  working 
people  for  mutual  benefit  and  protection,  and  for  their  advancemeat 
in  t4iehincal  and  general  knowledge : 

The  commercial  aud  indtiatrial  district  of  ChemnitjE,  in  8axt*ny,  to  an  area  of  770,045 
Carman  acres  has  a  population  of  78^^183  iuhabttauts^  a  large  mujorlty  of  whom  lure 
working  in  or  for  the  numerous  establish meuta  engaged  in  the  various  trades  and  in< 
dastries  represeuted  iu  that  district. 

This  large  nnrabor  of  people^  living  npon  their  daily  earnings  without  being  ahlo  to 
accnmnhitu  a  Hutlicirut  amannt  to  la^t  them  longer  tlian  a  month  t>r  two  when  mi;*- 
fortune  of  any  kind  overtakes  them,  have  been  induced  fi>r  thisreawon  attirst,  (and  also 
owing  to  tbdr  social  dispni^rtion,)  as  also  their  taste  fur  knowiedgt^  to  establish  as  many 
institutions  and  associations  as  there  are  trades ;  the^se  are  called  the  trades-nuions 
and  labor  associations. 

These  assooiatlons  are  based  on  so  many  different  plans  and  made  to  serve  ao  many 
various  purposes^  that  evt^ry  want  and  need  is  provided  for,  and  stnce  they  are  mutual 
aasociatiouSf  are  productive  of  dtycided  bcneiits  to  the  individual  as  well  as  to  the  com* 
miiniry. 

The  menihershfp  of  these  associatieng,  whose  special  ohject  is  the  organization  and 
support  of  industrial  schools,  both  for  the  young  and  the  aged,  and  the  estalilishn^out 
of  mutual  savings  and  aickncss-fundaf  is  constantly  on  the  increase;  nor  do  they 
reetrici  themselves  to  tbtjir  iirst  object,  but  they  continue  to  develop  and  enlarge  tht?ir 
Respective  htdds  of  action,  and  alreatly  several  among  (hem  have  instituted  biauches 
"  »o-call»"d  *'  as.'iociations  for  protection  airainst  mulieiouji  dehturs." 

1  Ue  princii>al  associations  in  the  district  of  Chenuiitii  are  tlioac  limited  to  making 
sdvariceii  of  money  to  mem  hers  after  a  cert4iiu  period  of  memht^rship,  nr  on  pemimal 
aocurity,  a  period  of  from  one  to  sis  mouths  at  ^  to 'J  per  cent*  inleroHt.  These  were  sixty 
iu  onniljer»  with  an  aggregate  membership  lu  1870  of  ilO, 075, and  a  de^w^sit  and  interest- 
fund  of  $2,S42,:195,  ana  outstanding  advances  to  the  amount  of  $^-,07 4, HOI.  Next  ia 
order  are  the  mutual  saviugs  asAooiations,  fifty -ouc  in  nuinher,  with  12i>,5it4  depositors 
in  1^0;  amount  uf  di«posit«  $t^«735«lM9;  the,  Bmal lest  deposit  being  from  six  to  ten 
cento,  paying  from  3  to  H  per  oont.  Interest. 

Consuuiptiou  nasociations  number  twenty -one,  with  a  membership  of  5,191  and  ft 
^alear  pro  tit  of  $12^525  iu  ld70. 
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Indostrial  aaROciations  and  asaooiationa  to  promote  mental  onltareBiimberthirfy-fifeb 
and  have  libraries  aggregating  nearly  10,000  Tolamea,  pamphlets  and  periodioalSy  sod 
abont  50,000  members  with  lecture  courses  on  scientific,  indastrial,  commercial  mnd  othsf 
snbjects  and  annual  contribution  fee  ranging  from  24  cents  to  90  cents. 

DRESDEN,  SAXONY. 

The  followiDg  report  of  Mr.  Consal  Brentano,  on  the  condition  of  the 
-workiDg-classes  Id  Saxony,  with  the  accompanying  tables  showing  the 
consnmptioD  of  bread  and  beer  daring  the  six  years  from  1868  to  1873, 
inclusive,  will  be  read  with  interest : 

United  States  Consuultk, 

Dresden,  October  9, 1874. 

•  •»••••  • 

In  regard  to  tbe  information  you  reqnest,  I  desire  first  to  state  that  Dresden  cannot 
be  classed  among  tbe  manufacturing  or  industrial  cities.  Being  tbe  capital  of  tbe 
kingdom  of  Saxony,  and  the  residence  of  the  reigning  dynasty,  the  erection  of  manu- 
factories or  other  indastrial  establishments  in  the  city,  or  its  immediate  neighborhood, 
"was,  till  of  late,  in  no  way  encouraged. 

Devoted  to  the  culture  of  the  fine  arts,  of  science,  music,  and  literature,  Dresden  has, 
through  its  fine  collection  of  paintings,  works  of  sculpture,  and  pnblio  gardens,  ao- 
qnired  a  world-wide  reputation,  and  attracted  strangers  from  all  parte  of  the  globes 
Wealthy  people  of  di£ferent  nationalities  have  taken  up  their  residence  here  either  per- 
manently or  temporarily,  to  enjoy  the  amenities  of  culture  and  refinement.  Umler 
such  circumstances  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  smoke-stack  of  industrial  estab- 
lishments and  the  noise  of  the  steam-hanmier  were  no  very  desirable  accessories  to  the 
state  capital.  But  the  steamships  on  the  river  Elbe,  which  divides  the  city  in  two 
parts,  the  old  and  the  new  city,  (Altstadt  and  Neustadt,)  and  which  is  navigable  from 
a  point  a  little  above  Prague,  in  Bohemia,  to  Hamburg,  on  the  German  Sea,  and  ths 
iron-horse  on  the  land,  were  irresistible  in  opening  even  the  city  of  Dresden,  enph^ 
mistically  called  '*£lbe  Athens,^'  to  the  inroads  of  an  industrial  era. 

Although  in  the  last  few  years  quite  a  namber  of  new  industrial  establishmsDts 
were  founded,  or  such  establishments  already  existing  wore  enlarged,  and  although 
there  are  in  the  city,  or  its  immediate  neighborhood,  establishments  for  the  nianolM)- 
ture  of  tobacco  and  cigars,  for  mechanical  purposes,  for  machineries,  for  chemical 
manufactories,  steam  brick-yards,  cotton-spinneries,  dyeing  establishments,  breweries 
printing-houses,  in  which  establishments  several  thousand  laborers  find  employmest^ 
yet  these  men  who  work  in  such  establishments  are  only  a  small  portion  of  the  labor* 
ing  class  of  this  city. 

In  consequence  of  the  establishment  of  tbe  German  Empire  and  a  German  citimi- 
ship  giving  every  German  the  right  to  settle  anywhere  in  the  **  Fatherland,"  there  was, 
in  late  years,  quit«  an  influx  of  population  into  the  larger  cities,  and  especially  into 
Dresden,  the  population  of  which  has  now  nearly  reached  the  second  hundred  tboosandL 
This  neccRsitated  the  erection  of  many  new  buildings,  thereby  attracting  operatives 
in  the  building-line,  as  masons,  stonecutters,  bricklayers,  Joiners  and  carpeoten» 
locksmiths,  tilers  and  slaters,  plasterers,  pninters,  whitewashers,  &c.  To  these  may 
be  added  other  workmen  of  skilled  labor,  tailors,  shoemakers,  tanners,  cabinet-make& 
and  piano-makers.  For  tbe  production  of  fine  and  elegant  furniture,  especially  carra 
and  inlaid  furniture  of  excellent  workmanship,  and  for  the  manufacture  of  highly 
finished  pianos,  the  city  of  Dresden  enjoys  an  excellent  fame. 

The  wafces  of  the  laborers  hod  reached  their  highest  scale  in  the  period  of  1871-1671 
but  have,  in  consequence  of  the  crisis  which  commenced  in  the  autumn  of  1873  ana 
which  has  continued  more  or  less  up  to  the  present  time,  somewhat  declined.  If  the 
consequences  of  that  crisis  have  had  a  less  detrimental  efiect  upon  the  laboring  claaiei 
of  Dresden,  the  causers  may  be  found  iu  the  fuct  that  Dresden  is  not  a  manufactnriDg 
or  industrial  city  iu  the  common  seuRe  of  tbe  word,  as  above  shown  ;  and,  therefor^ 
not  so  much  afi'ected  by  a  general  crisis  as  places  having  a  preponderance  of  fiMtoiy 
population. 

In  addition  to  these  causes  it  ma^  be  observed  that  during  the  last  year,  when  then 
was  some  relaxation  in  private  building  enterprises,  as  compared  with  the  two  previ- 
ous years,  a  great  many  public  buildings  were  being  erected.  I  mention  hero  the  ereo* 
tion  of  extended  miliUiry  buildings,  barracks  for  the  quartering  of  several  regiments 
of  soldiers,  an  extensive  polytecliiiic  school,  a  new  royal  opera-house  in  the  Altstadt, 
on  the  site  of  the  one  bnrne<l  in  18G9,  a  royal  theater  in  the  Neustadt,  extensive  docks 
along  the  Elbe,  and  large  water-works.  The  latter  necessitated  the  laying  of  wattf- 
pipes  all  over  the  city,  as  up  to  the  ])resont  time  the  water-supply  of  Dresden  was  of  a 
very  primitive  nature.    As  another  cause,  1  may  mention  that  the  high  state  of  agri- 
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eultnre  around  Dresden,  and  the  many  iroproTenieDte  io  this  important  branch  of  the 
national  re4Mnirce.s  Rave  employment  to  all  laborers  who  could  not  liod  such  in  the 
city  proper,  and  the  hi"[h  prices  of  the  farm-products  enahled  the  farmers  to  pay  good 
wages.  A  new  railroad,  in  progre&s  of  hpildiajj  from  Dresden  to  Berlin,  al»o  gives  em- 
ployment to  a  great  many  akilled  aud  commno  laborers. 

Ah  regards  the  indostry  of  the  laboring- classes,  it  is  known  that  the  Germans  gen- 
erally are  a  lahorions  and  saving  people,  and  the  same  may  ho  said  of  the  laborers  of 
Dresden  and  *ho  snironnding  couutnr^  In  1871  the  average  rise  in  the  price  of  labor 
was  about  TiO  per  cent.  ;  in  some  branches  even  more  ;  and  theeJfect  of  it  may  be  shown 
by  the  fact  tliat  giiice  that  time  the  consumption  of  breads  meat^  and  beer  haa  increased 
consider  ably. 

I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Janasch,  the  director  of  the  newly-established  bureau  of  statis* 
tic8  of  the  city  of  Dresden,  for  some  very  interesting  statistics  in  regard  to  th©  con- 
sumption of  the  above-named  articles*  As  the  city  of  Dresden  levies  a  small  import 
duty  (oetroi)  on  all  eatables  and  drinkables  at  the  barriers,  it  can  be  easily  asoertaiDed 
how  miiph  is  consumed  in  the  city.  Tho  following  table  gives  the  number  of  inhabit- 
ant** during;  lB(iH-187:J,  iuclojiive,  the  percentage  of  the  increase  of  the  population^  tho 
consumption  of  meat  iu  the  city,  the  consumption  per  capita^  and  the  percentage  of 
the  increase  of  conaumptton  : 


Tear. 


I 

p 
o  d 

9 


Coti9aioptif>o  of  meat* 


I 


154,908 
150,388 

174, 60-* 
179,678 


aS8 
3,18 
3.08 

3.00 


lT,8dO.  104 
li>,!i;i6,9,Vi 

23,r.n,itJ4 
w.  r»70.  ojii 

36,340.750 


Pound*. 
113.^6 
122.  yt 
H5.  45 
13;J,97 
14(X7i 
110.00 


9.3 
5.6 

a 

&3 
13 


1SC9.., -. 

1869 

IblO ....,- , 

1871.,,,...-, — -. 

1073. 

^US73 

The  table  nnnesed,  marlcetl  A,  bIiows  the  import  and  export  of  wheat  and  rye  flour, 
and  of  breads  and  the  consumption  of  tbi^ji©  articles  by  the  whole  ijopulation  and  per 
capita.  While  the  increase  iu  the  consumption  of  the  cereals  kept  step  witb  tho 
increase  of  population,  the  cousumption  of  meat  iuereased  in  a  higher  ratio,  whicli 
shows  that  the  ci  re om stances  of  some  people  have  greatly  improved,  and  it  may  bo  con- 
tended that  it  waa  the  laboring  classes  who,  by  the  higher  wages  which  thtjy  earnetl, 
were  enabled  to  live  iu  a  hetter  aud  more  aubstautial  manner. 

In  regard  to  the  habitations,  the  mode  of  living  of  Gcrraian  laborers  compares  very 
xmfavorably  with  the  condition  of  American  workin;*men.  While  a  great  many  of  th© 
American  laborers,  especially  the  skilled  class,  reside  in  neat,  couifortablo  cottages 
mostly  their  own,  the  workiugmen  hcre^  as  a  general  rulet  live  in  tenement  houses 
in  th  e  8  u  hu  rha  o  f  t  h  e  c  i  ty .  I  speak  h  e  re  of  the  pe  rman  e  u  t  resi  d  e  n  t  cl  aas,  T  h  e  i  uc  to  at  i  u  g 
laboring  population  which  comes  in  from  the  count rj^  remains  in  the  city  during  tho 
i?eck,  and  returns  to  their  families  on  Saturday^  put  np  at  sleeping-places,  (schlafatel- 
len,)  where  often  quite  a  uniuWr  occupy  one  aud  the  same  apartment. 

As  a  whole,  the  German  laborers  here  are  temperate.  An  exception  to  this  nile  may 
be  found  under  that  class  of  workingmen  which  I  have  just  described,  who  have  no 
borne  here,  and  who  consequently  resort  to  beer  and  hquor  saloons.  The  consumption 
of  beer  has  of  late  cousidembly  increa.HiKl^  jaa  is  shovrn  by  the  annexed  statistical 
table  marketl  B,)  aud  there  is  no  doubt  that  tJi©  laboring  classes  figure  to  a  great  extent 
among  the  consumers  of  this  Teutonic  beverage.  But  it  would  be  a  serious  mistake 
1>o  conclude,  from  this  increase  in  the  consumption  of  beer,  that  among  the  laboring 
blasses  intemperance  was  on  the  increase.  On  the  contrary,  beer  is  considered  hy  tho 
^German  as  a  nourishment,  aud  lu  the  same  ratio  an  the  coiieumption  of  beer  increases, 
tho  use  of  that  most  |iernicious  beverage,  distilled  liquor,  must  necessarily  decrease. 
My  experience  is  (and  many  AmeTieatis,  some  of  whom  were  strictly  abstiueuce  men, 
who  made  observations  on  this  subject,  entirely  agree  with  me)  that  a  more  quiet 
Sunday  cannot  be  fouiul  than  here,  althougfi  beer-s^ilmius  aud  heer-gardens  are  on  ihat 
day  crowded  hy  the  luhoriug  classes  and  the  small  business  men  and  their  familiea. 
An  exception  to  thiH  rule  will  be  found  among  those  laborers  who  are  single  men,  or 
who  are  here  without  their  families,  occupying  such  sleeping-places  as  1  have  above 
described. 
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An  ragardt  the  education  of  the  lahoriog  ehM8M»I  dwlre  ta  state  that  popular  edn- 
oaitiLon  In  the  Kingdom  of  Saxony,  as  in  the  other  states  <7oiii poking  tUe  Gormaa  EmpU^ 
is  a  oompoleory  one.    Qaite  inoonaistently  with  thie  aystbin  of  (3otnpul«ory  eiiueatJa& 
is  the  fact  that  thev  haye  here  no  ay  stem  of  ftee  schools.    The  Idea  of  Uig  onl>-  tnu 
statesmaoship,  that  it  is  the  dniy  of  the  whole  oommiuiit^  to  edociito  thu  vii^iMg  po^* 
latioD,  has  not  yet  penetrated  into  the  Qenaiaa  states.    Oaly  the  two  modal  repubbci, 
the  United  States  m  America  and  the  Swiss  Confedssaeyi  hare  a  sjatem  of  free  schook 
In  Saxony  the  parents  are  compelled  to  send  their  ohildxtin  to  sehool  tiU  they  hkn 
reached  a  certain  age,  generally  fourteen  years,  and  they  are,  at  the  aaiu^  time,  oblig^ 
to  pay  a  tuition  fee,  and  for  the  school-hooks  and  writii]|^*materijiL    Thj^t  ibU  i^  verf 
frequently  a  great  hardship  for  poor  people  is  self-evident.    Tlie  cam  mo  n  aclioola  hm 
are  certainly  not  superior  to  the  public  schools  in  the  cities  of  the  United  StstH^a^ 
for  instance,  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia^  Chicago,  Cinmnnati,  Saint  Losii^  Mil- 
waukee, d^c    On  the  contrary,  I  find  that  the  studies  in  our  schools  haye  a  wttessd 
more  liberal  range.    I  will  only  obeerve  here  that  the  children  of  the  Ctthsfioi  aie 
educated  in  different  schools  from  those  of  the  Protestants  and  Jews,  heeanse  not  osfr 
the  moral  teachings  of  religion,  but  also  the  dogmas  of  the  diliiirent  lecopM 
denominations,  form  a  x>&i^  of  the  lessons  in  the  public  schools.    In  some  p«(i  d 
Germany  they  have  recently  commenced  to  establish  non-denominational,  or  mixrf 
schools,  in  which  all  the  children,  regardless  of  their  denominational  character,  ooih 
gregate  and  are  taught  the  doctrines  of  Protestant  or  Cath9lic  ChristianitT,  OTjumaai, 
oy  the  respective  professors  of  those  creeds;  but  in  Saxony  the  distmction  of  the 
different  denominational  schools  was  sanctioned  by  a  law  which  was  promulgated  tt* 
present  year. 

Xffive  it  as  my  opinion  that  the  advance  of  wages  during  the  past  fewyetnbM 
resulted  in  benefit  to  the  laborers  and  their  families. 
I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

LORENZO  BRENTANO, 

United  6tate$  C(»ul' 
Hon.  Edward  Young, 

CMtf  cf  Bureau  of  SiaiisiioB,  WaahingUmt  2>.  C. 
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CELEBKATED  INDUSTKLAL  ESTABLISHMENTS. 

The  iroii'Works  and  tbe  locomotive  shops  of  Mr.  Borsig,  at  Berlin,  and 
of  the  Sfixoo  Machine  Company,  at  Chemnitz,  have  already  beeo  re* 
ferred  to  in  tbe  preceding  pages.  Both  produce  engines,  machines,  and 
a  variety  of  other  works,  which  although  destitute  of  the  beanty  of  fin* 
isb  of  similar  articles  made  in  the  United  States,  yet  possess  thedesira' 
Ide  qnality  of  durability,  and  have  attained  a  reputation  which  is  no 
doubt  deserved.  The  tools  and  appointments  of  at  least  one  of  tlia 
establishments  are  unquestionably  inferior  to  those  of  first-class  fihops 
in  Philadelphta,  Paterson,  Providence,  Taunton,  and  other  cities  of  tbe 
United  iStates.  No  inducement  therefore  exists  for  presenting  an  ex- 
tended notice  of  industrial  works,  which,  however  deserving  of  credit, 
possess  in  no  dcfjree  features  which  can  be  profitably  imitated  by  simi- 
lar works  In  the  United  States. 

But  among  the  metallorgic  industries  of  Germany,  there  isonewhicb, 
whether  in  regard  to  its  history,  its  extent,  the  excellence  of  its  woit- 
maushtp,  the  liberality  of  its  administration,  or  its  general  prosi^erity,  is 
60  far  in  advance  of  others — being  perfectly  unique — that  it  demand* 
a  foremost  place  among  the  noteworthy  industrial  establish  men  tft,  not 
only  of  Germany,  bat  of  tbe  world.    Reference  is  made  to  the 

STEEL  WORKS  OF  FRIED.  KEUPP,  IN  ESSEN,  PRUSSIA. 

In  pursuance  of  the  author's  determination  to  examine  the  principd 
manufacturing  establish raeuts  of  Europe,  a  visit  was  made  to  Easeo,  in 
Rhenish  Prassia,  where  tbe  celebrated  steel-works  of  Fried.  Krupparesit- 
uated.  While  waiting  in  the  ofiice,  a  notice,  in  the  English,  German,  and 
French  languages,  was  observed  on  the  walls,  requesting  visitors  not  to 
ask  for  admission  into  the  works,  because  of  the  interniption  and  anuOlT" 
ance  it  would  occasion  to  the  workmen,  and  not  thereby  impose  npott  tto 
proprietor  the  i>ain  of  a  refusal. 

Although,  in  obedience  to  this  intimation,  a  request  for  thecore^ 
"open  sesame'^  was  not  made  to  Mr.  Krupp, yet  a  cordial  invitiUioa 
was  extended  to  the  author  to  call,  on  his  return  from  Saint  Petersbargt 
and  thoroughly  examine  the  works.  The  following  extracts  froui  lu^ 
note- book,  in  regard  to  the  capacity  and  capabilities  of  this  gigsoli^ 
establishment,  are  here  presented: 

Essen,  September  20, 1872. 

Left  Diissddorf  by  first  train  to  visit  the  celebrated  steel- workB  of 
Fried.  Knipp,  having  been  invited  to  do  so  on  my  previous  visit  berc 

The  town  of  Essen  is  utterly  unattractive  in  itself,  and  possessed  tt^ 
intei^est  apart  from  this  remarkable  establishment.  The  ijopulftttoa 
(51,768  in  1871)  consists  of  those  engaged  in  the  works,  or  in  snpplyiK^ 
those  who  are  so  engaged  with  food  and  other  necessaries  of  liJe,  *^'* 
are  wholly  dependent  upon  the  works  for  their  means  of  subsistence* 

I  was  fjolitely  conducted  through  every  part  of  the  works  by  Mr  B*" 
gemann,  who,  with  great  patience  and  courtesy,  pointed  out  every  o^ 
ject  of  interest  and  answered  my  numerous  questions. 

MEN    EMPLOYED. 

The  totiil  number  of  men  employed  is  as  follows:  ^. 

III  the  works  at  Essen ..! ,,• 12, Wv 

In  coal-mining,  ore-mining,  4&c 5, 0^ 

Total., Vh^ 
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AMOUNT  AND  VAXUE  OF  PRODUCTION, 

iteel  produced  last  year,  125,000  tons. 

b  value  of  steely  steel  giios,  sliafta,  tires,  railsj  wheels,  axles,  *&c., 
iroduced  in  1871, 12,000,0{m  tbalem,  =  in  Unit4.^d  States  gold,  §8,G1U,00U, 
Iron  and  iron-ore  used,  200,000,000  pounds. 

Coal  used  per  day,  30,000  eeotner,  or  nearly  500,000  tons  per  anonm. 
Coal   now   costs  24   thalers  per   100   centner,  ^  5  tons,  or  nearly 
2j400,000  thalers,  =  *  1,728.000  per  aunnm. 
>J umber  of  crucibles  used  per  day,  5,000. 
Total  coal  per  annum,  250,000  thalers,  ^  $180,000. 
Total  cost  of  labor,  5^000,000  thalers,  -  $3,000,000. 


RATES    OF  WAGES. 


Hf  Owing  to  the  mode  in  which  tbo  men  are  paid  it  is  difficult  to  ascer* 
^tain  the  rates  of  wages,  but  tb©  earnings  average  about  IJ  thalers  (96 
cents)  per  day. 

Men  in  each  branch  of  work  are  allowed  certain  minimum  wages,  but 
men  of  skill  and  industry  are  either  paid  by  the  piece  or  receive  extra 
allowances  at  the  end  of  the  year.  For  instance,  the  wages  of  skilled 
forgers  is  CO  cents  per  day,  but  the  most  industrious  and  skillful  earnaa 
high  as  2 J  thalers  ($1*80)  tor  11  hours'  work.  The  rat©  of  the  next  class 
18  20  groschen,  (48  cents,}  while  they  earn  1 J  thalers,  {90  cents,)  The 
third  class  are  allowed  18  groschen,  but  earn  1  thaler  per  day.  Men  in 
the  forging  and  finishing  shops  receive  the  highest  pay. 

Puddlers  in  iron-rolling  mills  earn  about  2J  thalers  ($1*80)  per  day. 

Apprentices  are  allowed  6  groschen  per  day,  the  best  from  7  to  8,  but 
only  oue*balf  is  regularly  paid  to  them,  the  balance  remaining  until  the 
end  of  the  apprenticeship,  when  each  has  a  considerable  sum  to  enable 
him  to  enter  upon  the  customary  **  wandeiing.'^ 

Unskilled  laborers  receive  but  4  thalers  ($2.88)  per  week.  My  inquiry 
as  to  how  these  lived  on  so  small  a  sum  was  referred  to  the  foreman, 
HFho  shrugged  his  shoulders,  ^as  if  to  say  it  was  a  question  in  economy 
beyond  his  compreheosiou. 


^ 


EXTBA  EABNINGS. 


The  men  work,  ordinarily,  11  hours  per  day,  bat  as  the  works  are 
open  and  in  operation  at  night  and  even  on  Sundays,  many  men  work 
extra  hours,  and  thus  increase  their  earnings.  The  mode  of  payment 
of  the  workmen,  at  least  of  those  most  skilled,  is  substantially  by  piece- 
i?Fork,  or  in  proportion  to  their  respective  industry  and  skill.  In  the 
casting  of  large  shafts,  cylinders,  guns,  &c.,  the  highest  skill  is  required, 
es,  in  case  of  failure,  great  loss  to  the  proprietor  would  ensue.  WJjen 
all  is  ready,  men  of  long  experience  and  great  skill  are  called  from  their 
regular  work,  assist  for  but  twenty  minutes,  perhaps,  and  are  paid  for 
this  extra  service  at  high  rates  in  addition  to  their  regular  earnings. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  Mr.  Krupp  distributes  a  very  large  amount*  to 
his  workmen  in  the  shape  of  gratuities,  {gratifieatkms^)  proportioned  to 
the  skill  and  success  shown  by  results.  For  instance,  the  men  who  have 
been  the  most  regular  at  work,  who  have  had  few  or  no  ''blue  Mon- 
days," who  have  done  their  work  well,  spoiled  no  work,  made  no  mis- 
takes, and  caused  no  delVctive  castings,  receive  the  largest  gratuities. 

*The  suDi  diff^tributed  la  tbo  pnH;edJDg  jeur,  1871,  ims  given  in  conOdoncei  witb  a 
requi'st  that  ii  shoaM  uat  bo  pablisbed. 
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BENEFACTIONS, 

Workmen  when  sick  get  half  wages,  and  are  cared  for  in  hospital 
without  cost  The  men  pay  toward  the  expenses  of  the  hospital  one 
grosclien  out  of  each  thaler  earned,  the  firm  exjntributing  ooe-half  ss 
moch  aa  the  aggregate  contributiooH  of  the  men, 

A  workman  of  good  skill  will  receive,  in  scrip,  100  tbalers,  payable  to 
bis  family  after  bis  death.  In  case  of  sickness  or  inability  to  lai»orh€ 
can  obtain  an  advance,  not  exceeding  50  tbalers,  on  it,  which  ia  tote 
repaid  on  his  return  to  work. 

Mr,  Krnpp  is  building  houses  for  1,800  families,  which  will  be  rented 
to  workmen  very  low,  each  family  occupying  two  or  three  rooms.  He  rill 
continue  to  build  every  3'ear.  Uuinarried  men  to  the  number  of  aboat 
1,000  arc  lodged  and  boarded  at  low  rates.  They  are  furnished  with 
abuudance  of  meat  and  vegetables  for  dinner,  which,  with  one-b^K 
pound  of  butter  and  one-quarter  pound  of  coffee  per  week,  and  lodging, are 
^rnishcd  at  7  groschen  per  day,  ^1,18  per  week.  Bread  is  an  extra 
charge,  furnished  at  cost.  I  visited  the  bakery,  where  nearly  lt),000 
pounds  of  rye  bread  and  from  4,000  to  5,000  pounds  of  wbeateu  bread 
are  made  daily,  of  excellent  €iualit5,as  I  found  by  tasting  both  kinds.  Not 
only  the  single  men  who  are  supplied  with  food,  except  bread,  bat  the 
families  of  all  the  workmen  obtain  their  bread  here  at  cost,  viz,  » loaf 
of  rye  bread,  weighing  6  ponnds,  for  4J  groscben,  (10  cents,)  and  a 
loaf  of  white  bread,  weighing  nearly  3  pounds,  for  ^  groscheu,  Mngi 
respectively,  aboot  2J  and  3J  cents  per  pound.  The*meat  and  vegeta- 
bles for  the  boarders  are  of  good  quality  and  well  cooked,  everytbing 
being  clean  and  nice.  Although  the  dining-rooms  and  dormitories  »• 
eemble  barracks,  they  are  very  clean,  and  are  kept  in  good  order. 

There  are  stores  to  supply  boi>ts  and  shoes,  clothing,  dry  goods,  tej 
to  workmen  at  cost;  also  a  manufactory  of  seltzer  water,  which  isaoM 
to  them  at  the  low  price  of  i  groschen  (1 J  cents)  per  bottle, 

Mr.  Krupp  has  established  schools  and  reading-rooms,  will  boilda 
theater,  and  is  doing  everything  he  can  for  the  comfort,  theiustmcliOQi 
and  the  amusement  of  his  employes  and  their  families, 

CBUCIBLES. 

All  the  crucibles  for  re-smelting  the  puddled  steel,  of  which  5.0O0  a« 
used  daily,  are  made  on  the  premises.  They  cost  but  5  groscoen  (l^ 
cents)  each,  I  did  not  ask  the  kind  of  clay  used,  but  from  the  appea^ 
ance  and  cheapness  1  think  it  is  the  ordinary  fire-clay  and  common  plani  , 
bago.  They  are  used  but  once,  then  broken,  remolded,  burnt,  and  ii^^^' 
used.  If  used  several  times  without  breaking,  as  in  England,  theclftj 
is  unfit  lor  remolding.  They  consider  it  cheaper  to  u^^^e  the  crucibles  bflt 
onc^  and  remold  the  clay,  and  recommend  the  steel  makers  in  the  U«it^ 
States  to  make  their  crucibles,  which  is  cheaper  than  to  purchase  tbcin« 


QUALITY  OF  STEEL  AND  SECRET  OF  SUCCESS. 

With  regard  to  the  soundness  and  good  quality  of  the  steel  caetiDg* 
made  in  this  establishment,  they  appear  to  be  entirely  faultless*  i  ^^ 
immense  guns,  nearly  completed,  intended  for  exhibition  af  VieiiMft  »^^' 
year;  an  immense  shaft  lor  a  steamship  of  one  of  the  German  h ties  to 
New  York,  which  seemed  the  very  perfectiou  of  workmanship,  an  J '^^ 
which  1  thaler  per  pound  was  to  be  paid ;  and  great  numbers  of  othff 
manufactures  ot  steel,  either  completed  or  in  pix>gres8,  all  of  which  aP 
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peered  to  possess  great  excenence.    In  regard  to  tools,  macbinery,  and 

appointments  these  works  do  not,  in  myopiDioii,  siirpHSs  in  excellence 
tboseof  the  »teel- works  of  Messrs*  Fii  ih  &  Sons,  ot  Shetiield.  But  as  the 
products  have  obtained  a  bijjfber  rejjutatiou  than  those  of  any  other  inann- 
iacturer,  how  is  this  admitted  excellence  obtained  ?  Use  donlit  it  is  in  part 
due  to  the  analyses  of  the  various  iU'cs  from  his  mines  in  Germany  and 
Spain,  and  from  Great  Britain  and  other  countries,  and  from  experiments 
niiide  by  the  experienced  and  eeh*brated  aMnlyriciil  chemists  in  his  em- 
ploy.  But,  in  my  opinion — the  opinion  of  an  inexpert  in  metalliufry  and 
mechauical  engineering^ — this  firm  lias  no  secrets  in  regard  to  the  admix- 
ture of  various  kinds  of  iron  which,  if  known,  would  enable  other  man- 
nlartnrers  to  x^roducc  as  good  steel.  The  Hni)eriority  is,  1  believe,  owing 
to  the  following  causes  :  Most  of  his  workmen  have  been  a  long  time  io 
his  cm|iloy,  and  have  great  experience  and  skill;  his  foremen  thoroughly 
understand  their  business,  posses^s  technical  training,  and  tbe  highest 
practical  knowledge.  These  are  all  attached  to  the  proprietor  b.v  his 
pmctice  of  giving  extra  pay  for  skilk^d  work,  by  bis  annual  gratuities, 
by  his  generosity  exhibited  toward  the  men  in  every  possible  way,  and 
bis  sij  mpathy  with  them.  Eis  workmen  are  thus  warmly  attached  to 
him,  and  strive  to  promote  his  interest  by  performing  their  several 
duties  thoroughly  and  well.  In  t!ie  reputation  of  the  establishment  for 
excellence  of  workmanship  they  are,  therefore,  interested* 

ORIGIN   OF  THE  WORKS* 


I 


The  works  were  established  in  1810,  by  Mr.  Fried.  Krupp,  who  died 
when  his  son,  tbe  present  proprietor,  I^Ir.  Allred  Kropj*,  was  but  a  little 
over  fourteen  years  of  age*  Having  bad  some  experience  be  lett  school 
and,  in  company  with  one  of  the  skilled  workmen,  continued  the  busi- 
ness, on  a  very  small  scale  at  first ;  but  be  soon  obtaineil  a  high  reputation 
for  the  excellent  quality  of  steel  produced,  aiui  gra^lnally  increased  the 
extent  and  proiluct  of  tbe  works.  A  jiampblet,  givuig  a  full  ami  de- 
tailed account  of  the  history,  present  condition,  and  j)ryduct  of  the 
works,  is  in  course  of  preparation  for  tho  Vienna  Exposition,  a  copy  of 
which  will  be  sent  to  me. 

The  sHiall  bouse  in  which  Mr.  Alfred  Kiupp  was  born  is  still  standing 
among  the  large  shops,  and  is  kept  in  good  repair.  The  name  of  I  be 
firm  continues,  as  at  first,  **  Fried.  Krupp,"  and  will  probably  so  continue 
to  future  geueratious. 


CAST-STEEL  MANUFACTORY   OF  PEIED.   KBUPP. 


The  following  Information  in  regard  to  the  extent  and  ca|)acity  of  these 
works  is  condensed  froui  the  pamphlet  jacpared  for  the  Vieiuja  Ex[)os- 
ition,  which  is  alluded  to  in  the  above  notes  : 

The  caat-Bteel  irmuufijctory  near  Essen  wus  «stul>lished  in  the  ymiv  It^lO.  It  was*  con- 
ducted by  Alfrtjtt  Kriipp  ih>ui  the  year  l&i6,  iind  tuken  by  him  oii  bia  awn  actyount  in 

Tbe  T^orks  bave  been  gradually  devolopwl,  and  at  tbis  time  tbey  cover  a  contiiiiioTift 
urea  of  tiiore  ttmn  4,7r?4,(>iH»  sfiuart^  yardn,  of  wbieti  about  1)00,000  mjuare  yurtls  are 
uovered  in,  and  employ  moni  limn  l*i,000  workmen,  indetJendtfntly  of  about  *H«i,000  who 
are  &tip[ilied  by  builtlHJ^'i'ontmctors. 

In  lb*'  udnes  ami  «im-vUing-work»  btdnngiug  to  tbe  firm,  there  arei^m|doyeil  a  further 
Bunihrr  of  about  5^000  workuiba.  Tbcrelbre,  tbt)  total  number  would  amount  to  about 
Pl7,0u0mon. 

The  number  of  ofliccrs  and  fixe-il  eniphiy^  is  at  present  739. 

The  quantity  of  oji^it'Steel  produced  in  tbti  year  1 157 2  exceeded  125,000  ton«. 

The  urhcltiii  manuiaoturisd  from  ibi^  cikHt-»tt.^eL  were,axlej«f  tires,  vvbcela,  and  crotMinga 
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for  railways,  rails  and  springs  for  railways  and  tDiiies,  sbafts  for  ateameniy 
pieces  of  macliiaery,  boilor-platea,  rolls,  spriDg-atetil,  ttwl-sr-eel,  guos,  gan-e 
aiiot.  &.€, 

Tliorear^now  tnoperation  SSOsmeltiog-farnoce^,  39() anoealinj^-fiirnaces,  161 
furnacv8, 115  wiiltliD*^  and  puddling  furaaces,  14  cupola  and  rovorb«?rat«ry  f nrnaci***  ti 
furuoci's  of  otliur  kinds;    275  coke-ovens,  264  smiths^  forges,  and  240  ^teaio-ltoilcis, 
besides  70  more  in  course  of  construction. 

Seveiity-one  steam-hammers  in  all,  of  which  66  wcij*h  from  2  hundred-weight  to  110 
hundred-wei;:ht  eacb*  and  one  each  of  140, 150, 2U0,  400,  an(i  1,000  Pach  :  :W6  bUiu»^ 
engine.'^,  reprejsentinjLj  altogether  10,000  horae-powor,  among  which  there  is  one  of  IfliQI^ 
3  ot  am,  5  of  l'>0,  and  one  each  of  500/200,  tind  I'iO  horse-jwwer. 

Uno  ihoii^aad  and  tlfty-six  machiut^'tuolsp  vi/ :  Three  hundred  and  six ty-ti^o  tonh 
ing-lathi'Sf  t^2  sUaplug-miudtineH,  1U5  boring^maLhiiiesT  107  plauing-machineii,  4i  puncji* 
iog  and  grooving  machines,  tV2  prussin^'miU'hines,  Ol)  griuding-machineB,31gia£tii|^4tiil 
p^dihhing  machines,  14'2  ntachines  of  diHereiit  kitids. 

In  t hi'  year  Ib7s2  there  svere  cousumeil,  coals^  500,000  tons;  coke,  126,000  tons;  midtt, 
li;i,0O0.iiyO  ctibie  feet,  Bupplieii  fiom  soverul  wati^r-works ;  gas,  155,000,000  cubic  M, 
BUl^phed  by  tlic  gas-works  of  tbe^istablishmeiit,  for  16,500  burners. 

Tu  fjciUiate  the  trafbc  on  the  works,  sphere  are  about  24  miles  of  railways  of  oioil 
gange,  with  IBOKidingM  and  39  tnrn-tables,  on  which  run  12  tan  k- locomotives  of  ftboal 
I(>  inches  cylinder  diameter,  and  %^30  ears,  iilsu  about  10  miles  of  smatKgange  railvifi^ 
of  UO'iuch  gauge,  with  147  sidings  and  65  turn-tables.  The  traOic  on  these  r^&ilwip 
is  carried  on  by  means  of  horses  and  of  3  locomotives  of  G-iuch  cylinder  diameter,  aM 
270  cars. 

The  carriage  department  comprises,  besides,  272  wagons,  and  altogether  191  bana^ 
of  which  ilO  wagons  and  SO  horses  are  supplied  by  con  tractors. 

To  facilitate  the  communication  between  the  several  workshops,  there  are  ibir^ 
telegraph  stations. 

A  permanent  Hre-brigade,  consisting  of  seventy  men,  has  also  been  instituted.  vN 
perft»rm  at  the  same  time  police  duty.  There  are  one  hnndred  and  sixty^ix  WAtouUft 
besides. 

The  general  supply  stores,  under  control  of  the  Grm,  supply  tbose  belonging  to  1^ 
works  for  rea*ly  cash,  provisions,  clothing,  dry  goocls^,  hoots  &c.,  at  cost  priC0&  tU 
receipts  at  the  different  stores  amount  at  present  to  £11,000  (nimrly  (55jO(]N})  inoillUfi 
and  are  continually  increiismg. 

There  are  also  three  beer-hunses, one  hotel,  one  seltzer- water  maDufaclory,oDei9Q^ 
mill,  and  one  bakery,  with  two  steam -en  glues,  producing  at  an  average  eighty-flTel«Bi 
of  bread  nHmthly, 

Of  the  dwellings  for  the  offieors  and  workmen,  there  are  for  the  former  two  hoiidTt^ 
and  six;  for  the  latt«?r,  two  thousand  nine  hundred  aud  forty -eight,  either  inhabilitfor 
in  course  of  c^iustnietioii.  There  are  liviiiij  now  in  these  bouae«  more  thaa  <lfh* 
thousand  indivitluals,  and  the  number  Ih  being  rapidly  iuireused.  The  existing InAM* 
ing-honscs  offer  bmtrd  and  lodging  to  two  thmisand  live  hundred  unmarried  workiMfli 
and  other  houses  of  the  s;ime  description  are  now  being  built  for  the  accomoiiNlilMe 
of  one  thousand  six  hundred  more. 

The  arrangements  for  the  accommodation  of  tbe  sick  cnnsist  of  one  bofipital  eooteJ*' 
ing  oue  hundred  beds,  und  one  epidemio  bospital  with  one  hundred  and  twenty  lMdi< 
all  under  the  supervision  of  physieiaas  especially  engaged  for  the  pnrpofte, 

A  sick,  burial,  and  pension  fund  has  also  been  iustitut^^l  for  tbe  workt;:  '^^  '  ^'^ 

csontributus  to  this  fund  half  tbe  aninuut  of  the  contributions  paid  in  1>  '* 

being,  in  addition,  at  tbe  exjKm^e  of  proviiUng  jx^nsions  aud  support   .  -  ^^ 

have  been  rendered  unfit  for  work  in  their  service,  and  for  the  widows  of  tii 
men.     The  total  receipts  iu  the   year  1872  amounted  to  £16,000,  the  cxpeij' 
£12,5*}(),  and  the  capital   iu  hand  at  the   beginning  of  tbe  present  ytsar  (1?7J)  ^' 
£  19,34b. 

From  another  fund  members  receive  for  their  families  free  medical  treatment  agai^* 
an  annual  [layment  of  seventy -two  centH. 

Finally,  I  be  firm  has  organized  a  chemical  laboratory,  a  photographic  and  Hj^ 
grflphic  atelier,  as  well  as  printing  and  book-binding  I'Stabli^hiuent.  In  ths  pni'tNt' 
office  there  are  two  stenm  and  four  hand  pre&scM  in  operation.  , 

Besides  the  cust-steel  works  near  Es^cu,  tbe  lirui  possesses  considernl 
smelting  works,  which  feccure  to  it  a,  regular  and  uniform  supply  i*i 
material*    These  compriM^  coal-pits  in  Prussia,  iron-ore  mines  to  t>  r^  .  .. 

hnndred  and  fourteen,  with  an  area  of  more  than  2:19,200,000  squa  ^    , 

Tbe  tirm  jKissessea  important  concessions  of  excellent  iron-ore  b.  lihSp*"*; 

whence  it  is  intended  t^  import  annually  np  to  300,000  tons  of  ore  tor  i  i^  i  -  ' 
of  cast-steel.  To  facilitate  tbe  importation,  a  railway  in  Spain  nearly  eu  i^  i  i  ■  ' 
as  well  as  several  steamers,  are  already  in  course  of  construction. 

The  Sayner  and  Oberhammer  smelting- works  contaio  two  blast-farDar-  ' ^^^ 

duce  daily  about  twenty  tons  of  ** spiegcleiaen"  and  **  charcoal   epic:  *■ 
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Miiliiofer  emeltjDg*  works  on  tbe  Hhiuef  con  tarn  li3g  four  blafit-fDrnaces^  each  of  wliich 
product!8  daily  almut  forty- dve  tons  of  wpiegi:!,  Beaaenier,  and  Jine  iron  ;  and  tlio  Herr- 
maus'  smelt iijg- works  on  thi'  Ebiue,  near  Ktuwitd,  wiib  tbifti  blafjt-furiiaceB. 

Ai»o,  the  Btuidort  suieltui^'Works;  the  JobaDiies  siinjltiiig-wciTks  nrar  Diiinbiirg,  on 
tbe  KbiDe^  pr^idticiiiR  tliiily  in  four  blast-furnaces  from  about  one  buudred  and  forty  to 
oue  bundled  and  sixty  too**.  Tbe  cooatruction  of  six  loore  fiiruacea  bjis  b«?en  com- 
menced, and  tbo  works  are  in  connection  with  the  Kbenish  and  tbo  IkTgbch-Miirkisch 
Efttlvvay. 

Thei^  works  have  also  one  hnndred  and  forty  coko-ovena  in  oj>oration,  and  one  hun- 
dreil  and  twenty  more  in  conrse  of  constraction. 

Krup|»''8  smelting-works  prodnce»  accordingly,  at  the  nrcaeut  time,  with  eleven  biaat- 
furuaoea,  nearly  ten  tbouiuind  toua  of  pig-iron  per  luontu. 


PESCItlFTION  OF  SOICE  ABTICLBS  MADE  FOU  TE£  EXUIBlTtOK* 
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On©  crucible  CAst-steel  block,  {1,800  crncildes,  each  eontaming  about  sixty  pounds,) 
54  incbeg  i^ctagounl,  weighing  fifty-two  aud  one-half  tous. 

This  castings  originally  cylindrical,  bas  been  reduced  to  the  octafjoual  form  hy  forg- 
ing niider  a  lifty-ton  banimer,  to  illustrate  ibc  malleability  of  tbe  material.  Cuti* 
were  made  in  four  diflerent  places,  while  in  a  red-hot  state^  to  bhow,  wbcu  broken  off 
later,  tbe  deu8it.y  aud  soundness  of  tbe  cast  steel.  This  block  of  ^luii-metal  quality  is 
intended  for  the  body  of  a  gun  of  14-inch  caliber,  and  receives!  tbe  required  form  by 
forther  forging. 

One  locomotive  straight  oxie,  of  crucible  eaet  steelt  in  the  forged  state. 

One  forged  teiider-axlc,  of  crucible  cast  steeL  The  botly  of  this  axle  is  forged  com- 
plete under  the  hammer ,  and  Tt'*iujre8  no  further  worUmau^bip, 

Six  curri age-axles,  of  crnrihle  cost  eteel,  forged  according  to  the  dimensions  ap- 
proved by  tbe  German  railways. 

Two  nn  welded  rings  of  crucible  cast  steel,  forged  from  aolid  blocks  by  making  a  cat 
in  tbe  miildle  and  driving  tbem  out  under  a  liammer. 

OoL*  loeonjotive-eccentnc  crank  and  one  driving-wbeel  crank,  both  of  crucible  cast 
Bteel*  in  tbt?  finished  f^tate.  These  pieces  of  niuchincry  are  supplied  by  tbe  works  in 
tbe  rough,  tnrued,  or  tiui.Hbcd  slate. 

Two  carriage-axlea,  of  crucible  cast  atcel,  body  forged,  ready  fitted  with  tire»  of 
ftame  material,  and  spoko-whecls,  nave  included,  of  wrought  iron* 

Two  oarriage-axlefi,  of  crucible  cast  stesel,  ready  fitted  with  di6k-whe«ls  cast  in  molds, 
of  same  mateiiaL 

A  eolli-ction  of  cast-steel  springs  for  locomotives,  tenders,  and  carriages. 

Besttemer  steel  rails,  tbe  mannlactnro  being  ilbmt rated  by  a  Bessemer  easting,  from 
which  octugnual  blocks  are  forged  as  nhown  by  thi^  exhibited  sample. 

RoUf!  and  rotling-machinew  illiistrnting  the  most  uwoal  forms  and  dimensions  nsed  in 
this  bmnch  of  inanufarture,  one  of  tbo  oldest  of  Ibe  establishment. 

Ariillar^  makrinl. — Tbe  guns  ure  manufactured  from  crueible  cast  steel  of  a  quality 
especially  adapted  for  tbi^  purjiose,  and  are,  those  of  the  smallest  culibers  excepted, 
constructed  according  to  the  built-up  system.     All  guns  have  Krupp's  round  wedge, 

Tbe  naval  and  coast  gtm-carriages  are  generally  manufactured  fmm  wrought  iron; 
only  particular  parts,  such  as  the  axles,  axle-trees,  cyliuders,  and  piston-rods  of  tb« 
liydraulic  hutler  and  tbo  &lide  roll  era  of  tbe  coast -gun  carriages  being  made  of  ocust 
eteeL    Cost  iron  is  only  use*!  for  small  truck-wheels. 

Heavy  ^uns  on  can  iages  for  coaiil  defenst^s,  thip-guns  on  battcry-cJirriaeeB  with 
hydraulic  butlers  and  sell-acting  rnnning-out  apparatus;  lighter  guns  on  Miip  and 
npper-deck  carriages,  and  on  slide  and  on  wheel  cairiages,  for  siege  purjiosej^,  as  also 
Held-pii^ces  and  one  light  monutain-gun  on  carriage,  weie  among  the  aitielos  exhibited 
at  Vienna. 

CONDITION  OF  THE  WORKING- CLASSES. 

From  iiiformatiou  obtiiiiied  from  Germany,  iu  relation  to  the  workiug- 
assee,  since  the  foregoing  went  to  presjs,  the  followiog  is  prestiuttitl : 
The  coutlition  of  tbe  woikiiig-dasses  iti  Bavaria  doriug  tbe  year  1873 
is  dcs€iiUMl  a8  prosperous,  even  in  coiDparisoii  witb  tbe  previous  year. 
Tbo  foniier  bigb  wagea  were  generally  maiutaiued,  tbougli,  it  is  added, 
few  of  tbe  recipients  appear  to  have  taken  advantage  of  tbo  improve- 
ment in  their  material  condiiion  to  lay  by  anything  for  ftitoro  eon- 
Itingencies.  Witb  the  exception  of  the  journeymen-printers'  strike,  no 
organized  strike  occurred  in  any  trade  during  the  year,  but  tbe  relations 
between  employers  and  workmen  are  described  in  tbe  report  of  the 
trzzzzi" 
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The  foUowiog  is  extracted  from  that  report: 

Tho  sound  mnm  of  the  working-classes  is  becoming  more  and  more  obscured 
systeamtic  effortjj  made  to  mialeiwl  tbem  iDto  Ijostility  toward  capital,  under  t 
text  of  4>ppr(ia*4H)n  and  great  injimtice.  Worked  upon  for  party  pQrpciw»,a  U 
distrust  bail,  gradually  Rprnng  up  and  devclopCHl  to  an  extent  which  gives  joAt 
for  feario^  that  Dot  onlj  prod  act  ion  will  Bofier  froni  the  growing  complicatii 
that  Bodal  order  in  general  may  be  placed  in  peril. 

FARM-LABORp 

From  the  report  of  a  commi^sioQ  appointed  by  the  German  agrieol- 

tnrists  to  inquire  iuto  the  conditiou  of  the  rural  laborers  io  the  G^ftrman 
Empire,  it  afniears  that  the  wages  paid  are  higher  in  districts  having 
lar«re  hinded  proprietors,  ami  also  when  the  pr^uctiveness  and  conse- 
quent reutability  of  the  soil  is  greater: 

The  proportion  of  wages  for  contract  work  to  the  per  diem  paid  ehows  that,  thefonpci 
exoei^il  the  daily  suraiiK^r  wages  by  4^1  per  cent.,  the  average  contract-wajp«  thDirio|^ 
51)  ceut9»  the  average  diuly  wage«  being  40  ceuta  in  so  miner  and  35  oenta  in  winter* 

Giniernlly,  one-third  <»f  tln^  rnral  lafiomrM  in  Soulbern  and  Western  and  one-fc^acfli 
in  Ejistflfu  and  Northern  Germany  work  under  contract. 
The  averago  yearly  earnings  of  agrtcnltural  laborers  approximate  the  fallowing  wmi; 

1.  Frt^e  laborers  own iug  land.,...,.-.  .- .__. |li3  CO 

2.  Laborers  hired  under  contract...- If&W 

3.  Fretj  l.iborerH  not  o wn ing  land 146  16 

The  nnmbt^T  of  their  working-day  a  averages  300  in  the  irean  It  is  remarked  tbtttn 
exc'lnfitvely  Catholic  districts  the  number  of  work-days  is  fi&ialler  than  in  diitholf 
inhabited  principally  by  protestant^. 

The  wa^e?^  paid  «bow  au  increase  of  from  50  to  100  per  cent,  dnring  the  last  iwm^ 
to  twenty -five  yeai's. 

The  wives  «>f  rural  laborers  generally  contribute  to  the  anpport  of  the  fii^mUyi  site 
by  workiitg  for  wases  or  by  tiiling  their  own  family-farm,  or  by  both, 

Chiidreti  general) v  work  at  agricaltoral  lalwir  where  other  industrial  intftrsatlda 
not  predoQiiuate,  otherwise  they  seek  employment  in  factories. 

Our  infonnatioo  shows  that  nearly  everywhere  the  earnings  of  the  £atber  areimnfl* 
CJcnt  ahine  to  meet  the  nece?wities  of  a  family. 

Agrieulfiiral  employers  gener.illy  claiiri  lor  their  laborers  a  higher  moral  StaoAvi 
than  that  accorded  to  other  laborers,  while  many  acknowle<]ge  their  avt»rage  18*!^ 
lecMial  inf't^riority,  The  data  rect^ived  will  not  waVraut  a  eornpariaon  of  their  relili** 
matt»rial  condttioo.  Aw  to  the  general  condition  of  the  rural  laborers,  oooipared  'ttli 
that  of  ten  or  twenty  years  ago,  tho  reports  received,  although  somewhat  ooot»*  . 
dictory,  indicate  a  general  improvement  in  m'orality.  The  deor^rase  of  crimes  tp^^ 
proi»f?tt3^  is  universally  acknowledged  ;  while  sobnety  hiUi  improved  in  Nortiiem  W* 
decrt^iiHt^l  in  Southt*™  Germany. 

WliIo  a  general  improvement  in  their  material  condition  is  freely  acknowledge  ^^ 
is  remarked  that*  as  a  class,  the  Itihorers  have  not  hecome  more  provident. 

While  the  prices  of  rye  and  beef*  flu  ring  the  past  twenty  to  thirty  years,  haw  •^ 
vancefl  25  iiod  oil  per  ceut.^  respect! vely,  wages,  dnring  the  name  periodi  have  locWl** 
from  50  to  100  per  ceut. 

Emigrurion  to  foreign  countries  is  greater  in  Northern  Germany,  and  less  frocnOt^ 
tral  and  Hour  hern  Germany. 

The  imlucenienta  to  emigration  are  stated  generally  to  be  "to  improve  tbeir«<nil»* 
tion  ;  "  *'  to  ftcipiire  a  homestead ; "  *'  indaced  by  agents  or  relatives  in  Amttrlos;*  **•• 
evade  military  n^irvice.*^ 

In  Priifsaia  the  current  of  emigration  seems  to  have  run  from  west  to  east,  aalo^' 
eated  by  the  fact  that,  of  each  one  ihousaud  inhabitants,  tht^re  emigrat^'d  from— 

lei^-.w.       iew>-'€7.       '^^^ 

Rbeoish  Prussia - 1.6  1.2  ^'^ 

Westjibalia ...., IJ  1.7  I'J 

Pom«rania .......__* 1.1  3.1  ^J5j 

Po«eu _ 0.3  1.6  f-J 

Prussia,  provinces  of 0.2  0.4  *^' 

Bur,  whil6(t>4,505  persona  emigrated  from  tho  Kingdom  of  Prussia  in  1872,  only  *T,**' 
foUo^rud  in  1^7:1.     Although  without  exact  tables,  the  informarton  for  1«7I  it 
contiuuwd  decrease  in  tiic  number  of  emigrants.     It  may  tberefortj  be  assumes) 
gration  from  Northern  (cHpeciaUy  Nori heastern )  Germany  has  piissed  it«  t ' 
eon  t  i  line  tod  ecrttase  in  the  same  ratio  as  previously  m  Southern  aodWe- 

Tbu  migratiou  of  laliorers,  especially  of  single*  meu  and   women,  (tho  .....^^ 
numerous  J  from  the  country  to  towns  and  cities  is  uoticejible. 
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LABOR  IN  AUSTRIA. 

Manafaotoring  iDdastry  is  of  comparatively  modern  growth  in  Ans- 
tria,  which  has  not  long  ceased  to  be  a  purely  agricnltnral  conntrr.  The 
indastrial  popalation  is  not,  therefore,  to  any  considerable  extent  en- 
gaged in  manafactares  which  come  into  competition  with  the  produc- 
tions of  the  United  States.  By  reference  to  the  followiflfe  table,  it  will 
be  noticed  that  glass-ware,  manafactares  of  leather,  inclnding  gloves, 
buttons,  and  fancy  goods,  constitute  the  principal  articles  of  Austrian 
manufacture  which  find  a  market  in  the  United  States.  Silk  goods, 
musical  instruments,  china-ware,  Jewelry,  and  some  other  articles  of  lux- 
ury serve  to  swell  the  amount  of  our  imports;  but,  it  will  be  observed, 
the  articles  of  chief  value  which  we  receive  from  that  coantry  are  fruits 
and  wool : 


Statement  showing  ike  talue  ofeamortif  iSreet  and  indireetffiim  Auetria  to  ike  United  SUOm 
during  Aejuiial  gear  ended  June  30, 1874. 


Dlreot  tnda. 


Indirect  trado» 


AiUdos. 


Cordage  .................. 

Ffwcy  i^DCiflA  .............. 

PrnfU  or  bU  k|nd» ., 

Glau,. ...,.,...,...,. 

Old  ftod  tcvup  Ifoa -.... 

Jute,r»w.... .......... 

G1oT»  of  kid,  &d.......... 

HeUK  ^........— ^.^..— 

Mualcal  ImlraiDeDta. ...... 

^lnu  .**..,.... „, 

Sulplur^^..^ ^.  -.. 

WlDB,  »plrfU^  and  twrdtdA, 

Wool.**,,,....^-^ -... 

TTnentiTneTtitad  _.,',-.----' < 
]Fre«of  duty*...^.......... 

Total... ,,.... 


Vftlae. 


W.aai 

1.659 

Itt,04i 

BSd,4l7 

1,164 

L<75 

4S0 

It  904 

300 
0,754 


Artlclei, 


BnttoDg. .,.......^..  *.,.,«,, ..,,««. 

CbPinlciila,  &.o 

Coitoi^,  and  mtmti&ctiim  of.,...«.., 

China-ware.  &o 

Faaoy  k«m!»    ,»..,.,... ...,..., 

Frulta 

Fnr»  .., ......,..„.*.„.,,.„-,„ 

GlAnAand  gLiuwwAra.. ........ ..., 

Tron  nad  at«(vl,  and  manilliaotnrM  of., 

Jewelrj-....,, ,_.-*.,.,, 

Lpftt  h  ()F,  and  man  n  f  j£tni«a  of  .,,_,*. . 

Miih1c!{lI  inetrnnii^ntii . « « 

Bilk,  and  miLdnfacturDsof....,, 

Wisc^  apLriU,  an d  cordlata  .....«..,_. 

Wool,&o... 

nnenDiuemtBd..^.,.,,.,..^^. .,...,.. 
Freaof  duty  ..,......*.. ........ 


488,043    ..... S,e30,»40i 


YiiId 


1400,0710 
37,136 

4»»340 
444,  tl3 

lutua 

lip,  lii 

15,381 

ISIflil^ 
Kr,80O 


IMMiaBATION  INTO  THB  VIXITVD  8TA1*ES  FBOH  AUSTRIA. 

The  large  Teutonic  element  of  our  population  has  already  been  re^ 
ferred  to,  but  it  is  worthy  of  remai^k,  the  immigration  from  the  Anstro<- 
Hungarian  Empire  was  not  extensive.  The  last  census  exhibited  the- 
fact  that  there  were  in  the  United  States  on  the  Ist  of  June^  1870,  onl^ 
30,508  natives  of  Austria  proper,  40,289  of  Bohemia,  and  3.737  of  Hun- 
gary. And  although  during  the  last  semi-decade  there  nas  been  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  immigrants  from  that  country,  yet  the  aggre- 
gate is  by  no  means  large,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  following 
statement : 


Number  of  immigrante  who  arrived  in  the  United  States  from  Austria  during  the  five  calendar 
gears  from  1870  to  1874,  induslvs. 

1870 5,883 

1871 4,770 

1872 : 6,100 

1873 6,943 

1874 6,891 

Total 28, 9( 

38L  ==" 
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Vienna  is  one  of  the  ancient  and  famons  capitals  of  Earope|bnt,nQtfl 
the  late  ex[K>8ition,  was  less  known  to  Americans  than  almost  any  other. 
Its  population  in  1872  was  980,000.  It  is  the  most  impGctant  mannliut 
nririg  city  in  the  empire.  The  principal  prodacts  consist  of  silk  and 
other  stuffs,  gold-lace,  silver-lacei  ribbons,  hardware,  and  onuuDenbd 
goods,  philosophical  instruments,  carriages,  and  paper.  There  are  eer- 
eral  porcelain  works,  one  of  which  employs  160  painters  and  about 
1,500  work-people.  There  are  also  manufactured  steel  ornaments,  jev- 
els,  watches,  musical  instmments,  and  chemical  preparations.  Ibere 
are  locomotive  and  engineering  works,  a  gun-factory,  and  a  mann&ctoiy 
of  s^nall  arms,  belonging  to  the  government.  Tobacco  is  manofiictiued 
under  a  government  monopoly.  The  manufacture  of  silk-stofb  is 
an  important  branch  of  indnsti^,  and  4,000  persons  are  employed  in  the 
weaving  of  shawls;  but  the  most  flourishing  trade  is  the  manoiSMten 
of  meerschaum-pipes,  in  which  much  skill  and  artistic  taste  are  displayed 
Olove-making  is  also  carried  on  to  mnch  perfection,  and  the  trades  and 
manufactures  common  in  large  capitals  are  prosecuted  here. 

Notwithstanding  its  disadvantages  of  climate  and  situation,  ftv 
places  possess  such  ample  resources,  such  large  means  of  enjoyment, 
both  intellectual  and  physical,  as  the  imperial  city.  The  streets  an 
crowded  with  a  lively,  active,  bustling  i)opulation.  The  Exposition  of 
the  industry  of  all  nations,  held  in  1873,  which  transcended  in  magni- 
tude every  effort  of  a  similar  character  previously  attempted  in  aoy 
country,  has  doubtless  been  productive  of  vast  benefit  to  that  dty,  v 
well  as  to  the- whole  empire,  by  reason  of  the  disbursement  thereof  tiie 
immense  sums  of  money  that  were  necessarily  expended  in  canyiagoot 
the  objects  of  the  enterprise,  and  also  on  account  of  the  improvemeots 
in  arts  and  sciences  that  have  been  introduced,  and  the  quickening  that 
has  been  given  to  all  the  industrial  processes  of  civilization.  The  per 
manent  benefits  accruing  to  trade  and  commerce,  and  the  prestige  that 
has  resulted  from  the  concourse  of  the  repiesentatives  of  all  nations, 
are,  it  is  believed,  sufficient  returns  for  the  cost  and  labor  bestowed  upon 
the  undertaking. 

THE  SID-GLOVE  HANXJFAOTUBE. 

The  Vienna  manufacturers  were  fully  represented  at  the  Exhibition  by 
a  collection  remarkable  for  elegance.  Several  kinds  of  gloves  were 
found  in  this  selection  as  they  are  exported  to  all  parts  of  the  world 
By  means  of  important  improvements  introduced  in  glove-cuttiog, 
regulating,  and  sewing  by  machinery,  the  Austrian  article  has  ac- 
quired a  good  repute,  and  consequently  extensive  markets.  The  prin- 
cipal seats^  of  this  manufacture  in  Austria  are  Vienna  and  Pra^^* 
For  several  years  past  the  demand  in  England  and  America  has  been 
very  considerable,  and  the  ex^rt  to  those  countries,  as  well  as  to  Sirit- 
zerlaud,  Holland,  the  Danubian  Principalities,  Russia,  and  the  £a8t  bas 
steadily  increased,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  figures.  Tberalo^ 
of  gloves  exported  from  Austria  amounted  in  18^  to  $3,300,000; 
1864,  to  $4,590,000;  1805,  to  $6,840,000;  1866,  to  $9,420,000;  1867,  to 
$12,195,000;  1863,  to  $14,070,000;  1869,  to  $15,795,000;  1870,  to 
$16,545,000;  1871,  to  $21,090,000;  and  1872,  to  $22,545,000. 
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WAGES  IN  WOOLEN-MILLS. 


The  following  table,  exhibiting  the  wages  paid  to  the  work-people  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  woolen  goods  in  several  parts  of  Austria, 
has  been  translated  from  the  original  statements,  which  were  obtained 
and  transmitted  to  the  author  of  this  report  in  1872 : 

Statement  ahotoing  the  rtUe  of  wages  paid  to  vforh-people  employed  in  ioooXen^factOTiea  in  the 
undementioned  places  in  tke  year  1872. 


Ooonptttton. 


YMgendorf. 


Hoon. 


Weekly 
wages. 


BrtLnn. 


Hoan. 


Weekly 
w«Ke«. 


Workmen  in  warehonae. , 

Wooi-aort(Br8 « 

Dyers , 

Wolfers* , 

Plnsbers 

Combers,  (girls) 

Spianors,  (girls) 

Spinners,  (boys) 

Dressers , 

Master  dressers 

Haster  spinners 

Yam-reelers,  (girls) 

Twisters 

Yam-spoolers,  (girls) ... 

TVarp-soearers 

Sixers i. 

Hand- weavers 

Spoolers , 

Coarse  bnrlors 

Needlewomen 

Plnebnrlers 

Woshers 

Fullers'  hands 

Master  follers 

Nappers 

Master  nappers 

CArd-cleaners 

Dryers 

Sboarcrs 

Shearers,  (boys) 

Brnshers , 

Master  shearers 

Frizzers , 

Vressmen 

Master  pressmen 

Stokers , 

£ngine- tenders , 

Factory  blacksmiths..... 
Factory  carpenters 


6a.m.to7p.m. 


09  \8 


6a.m.to7p.m. 
5a.flLto8pum. 


204 
1  94 


5am.to8p.m. 


5am.to8p.m. 
...do 


13 


121 

91  to  4  85 

1  16 

8  19 


58Sto  873 


5^m.to8p.m.. 
6  a.m.  to  7  p.m.. 
...do.....:..... 


Si  to  1  70 

Slto  1  70 

1  45 


lOhonraatmott 


6am.to7p.m.. 

...do :.... 

...do 


l43to  3  68 

97to  1  SI 

1  16 

1  16 

1  16 


5a.m.to7p.m. 
...do. ........ 

...do 


1  94 
388 

2  18 


6a.m.to7p.m. 

....do v.... 

6a.m.io6p.m. 
Aocord'gtoneed. 

...do... 

6n.m.  to6p.m 
Accord'g  to  need. 

— do 

6a.m.to6p.m. 
6  a  m.  to  8  p.  m^ 

— do 

Accord'g  to  need. 

....do... 

....do 

...do 

....do 

:::t  ::••••:: 

6a.m.to7p.m.. 
....do........ 

....do. 

....do 

do 


6  am.  to  7  p.m. 


5a.m.to7p.m. 
6a.m.to7p.m. 


ISl 

i'iito'i'is 


4  85to  7  27 


6am.to7p.ro. 

...do :.... 

...do 

...do 

....do  .......M. 


6am.to7i».m. 

...do :.... 


5am.to8p.m. 


3  40to  437 


6a.m.to7p.m. 
...do 


2  18to  2  91 
2  18to  2  91 


II  97to$a03 

1  45to  1  51 

2  18to  2  0G 
2  91  to  3  i:> 

2  91 

1  40to  1  51) 

(a) 
<a) 

2  9Uo  3  40 
9  70  to  16  97 
7  27  to  0  70 

(W 
(0 
(d) 

3  88to  4  37 
2  91  to  3-10 

4  37  to  5  Si 

(e) 
1  31  to  1  45 
1  69  to  2  (13 
1  45to  1  G9 
1  97to  2  3:) 
1  97tO'S33 
5  82 
1  60to  1  75 
7  27  to  12  1-2 
1  89to  2  03 

1  69 
I  60to  1  89 

99to  1  16 
1  75to  1  8f) 
485tO  727 

1  75to  1  eu 

2  91 
4  85  to  5  &i 

2  91  to  3  40 
2  91  to  3  40 
4  85  to  5  83 
340to  485 


*WoIfert  in  tha  ovlgliiali  tka  EogUah  oqalvalent  nnknown. 
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Oecapatlon. 

Tioppan. 

BleUte. 

Honra. 

Weekly 
wages. 

Houn. 

Woskty 

wacM. 

Worlrmeii  Id  warehouse. 

5a.BB.to7pLB.. 
....do 

1141 

Wool-aortors 

6a.m.to7p.m.. 
....do 

$109 

1  75 

131 

131 

1  11 

|3  39to  388 

86 

1  94  to  9  4i 

7  76 

ID 

Dyers 

6a.BLto6pLm.. 
5a.m.to7pbm.. 
....do  ........... 

Itt 

♦wolfera 

6a.in.to6p.m.. 
....do 

9U 

Plushcrs 

in 

(bombers,  (};^rls).... 

...do 

....do 

SDinoers.  (irirls)...... 

Variable 

6a.m.to6pLm.. 

....do 

•I91I0  3S 

Spixmers,  (boys) %... 

I>rcssors 

....do 

....do  ..•••••.... 

Af a«ter.drcsaerB    .................... 

....do 

MasteP'SDiuiiers 

....do 

69 

VarD>reelors.  (irirls) 

Variable 

6  a.m.  to  6  p.m.. 
do 

145tO  194 
131 
(0 

145to  194 
9  18 

9  91  to  3  39 

«i« 

1«9 
169 
9  18 
9  18 
3  39to  3  68 
145 

....do 

18 

Twisters .•^.. 

Yam^BDOolers.  (ccirls) .........  ...... 

do 

Tii 

Warp*8uearers ■ 

do 

i« 

Sixers.........  ...*.... 

....do 

IIS 

6A.m.to7p.m.. 

Variable 

6  a.m.  to  7  p.m.. 
....do  ••...••.... 

....da 

....do 

....do 

Sooolers  ......  ...................... 

111 

Coarse  burlers ...... .........\.. 

IX 

7s^f^edlewolnen  ....................... 

....do  ........... 

IC 

Pine  burlers 

....do 

....do 

llf 

Washers 

6a.m.to6p.m.. 
....do  ........... 

do 

10 

Fallers'  hands  ^ 

....do  ........... 

IM 

do 

....do 

58! 

Kappers 

6  a.m.  to  7  p.m.. 

....do 

....do 

Iti 

Moster^nappers..... .......... ....... 

('ard-cleautfs 

6nkm.to7p.m.. 
....do 

1  16 
1  45 
1  16 

....do  ........... 

a 

Dryers 

—do. 

....do 

Shearers 

....do 

145 

Shearers,  (boys)  ..................... 

....do  ........... 

IK 

Brashers 

....do  ........... 

143 

MMierHihoareni 

....do  .......... 

711 

FrlzEsrs 

....do 

Pressmen 

....do 

111 

....do 

3« 

Stokers' 

9G9 
963 
589 
390 

do 

l« 

£n>nne-t<^nders 

6atm.to6p.m.. 
Variable..:..... 
6  a.m.  to  6  p.m.. 

...do 

lU 

Factory  blaoksmiths 

....do  ••••..••... 

id 

Factory  carpenters 

....do  ........... 

IM 

*  Some  of  these  occnpations  haye  not  been  translated,  others  probably  not  oorreoUy  rondend,  sviif 
to  a  want  of  technical  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  translator. 

a  Per  100  "straehne"  warp  and  woof;  according  to  fineness,  S4  to  38  cents;  strong  yan^4lt>^ 
cents.    A  straehne  is  1,760  Vienna  ells,  or  1.504  Engliidi  yards. 

b  Per  100  straehne  9.7  to  144^  cents,  aoooroing  to  the  Uneuess  of  the  yam. 

e  Per  100  straehne  48  cents. 

d  Per  100  straehne  10.7  centa. 

§  Per  100  straehne  30  cents. 

FBAGUE,  BOHEMIA* 

This  ancient  city,  the  capital  of  Bohemia,  possesses  many  industrial 
establishments  of  considerable  importance }  and  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  a  statement  of  the  rates  of  wages  in  each  branch  of  mannfactare 
was  not  obtained. 

HABEETPBIGES  IN  FBAGUE. 

Statement  showing  the  average  fnarkeUprioeB  of  grain  and  other  oommoditiee  in  ihi«i^*f 
Prague,  during  the  year  1873. 


ArtiQles. 

Valnein  United 
States  gold. 

Artlolet. 

ValnelaJif* 
StaisiH' 

Wheat perbnshel.. 

Rye do.... 

Barley do 

Oats do.... 

Pease do.... 

Beans ....do.... 

13  06 
1  43 
1  18 

65 
1  47 
397 
958 
137 
1  53 

46 

Hay perowt.. 

Straw .^do.... 

Beef perpoond.. 

Wine per  gallon.. 

Beer ^r.r^doT... 

Wood peroord.. 

Wool perowt.. 

Laborers'     wages,     wUhovt 
board perdaj.. 

'i 
Is-:! 

Millet do.... 

Hatt*"' 

Buckwheat do.... 

Indian  com do. . . . 

sr«>   • 

Potatoes do.... 
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PRIOSS  OF  HOUSE-RENT  IN  PRAGUE. 


II 


n 


trp  to  $46.20 

From  146.90  to  193.40... 
From  192.40  to  |13».60. 
3<>om  $138.60  to  1184.80 
Prom  $184.80  to  1331.... 


38.0 
37.3 
13.7 
6.3 
4.1 


From  $331  to  $403 
From  $463  to  $»34 
Froai$&34 

Total 


7.4 
3.4 
1.1 


100.0 


Ayeraee  wagea  of  a  laborer  in  lin3,  from  39  to  78  oeata. 

The  following  statementy  translated  from  a  report  of  tbe  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  Lintz,  on  trade  of  Upper  Austria,  shows  the  rates  of  wages 
then  paid  to  work-people  employed  in  the  varioas  factories  and  indas- 
trial  establishments  in  that  year: 

Daily  wages  in  Upper  AuBiria  in  1870. 
[Tbe  Austrian  florin,  subdivided  into  100  krentsor,  ia  about  equal  to  48  cents,  United  States  gold.] 


Occnpied  ia— 


In  Austrian  currency. 


In  United  States 
sold. 


Cotton-«pinDeries 

Cottnn-tac  lories 

AVooI-spioDories 

Woolen-fuctories 

iAdnlt  males  . . 
Adult  females, 
ChUdren 

Linen-factories 

Glas^H  factories 

Paper-factories 

Pnuting  and  lithograpby 

Chemical  and  dye-stolf  factories 

Flour-mills , 

8bip-wbarf  in  Lintz 

Shoe-blacking  factories 

Porcelain-fiAOtories 

Gilded-fVame  factories 

Tanneries 

birup-£ftCtories 


krentzer  to  3  florins  . 
kreutaer  to  14  florins 
krentserto  1.8  florins 
kreutaer  to  1  florin . . 
krentzer  to  1  florin . . 

toOOkreutzer 

toSSkreotzer 

toSOkreoizcr 

kreutser  to  3  florins . 
krentzer  to  U  florins 

to  80  kreutzer 

kreutzer  to  1  florin . . 
kreutzer  to  14  florins 
krentzer  to  3  florins . 

to  00  kreutzer 

krentzer  to  1  florin  . . 
kreutzer  to  1  florin  . . 
kreutser  to  1  florin . . 
toOflorins 


19.3  to  96  cents. 

19.3  to  78  cents. 

14.4  to  58  cents. 
16.3  to  48  cents. 
38.8  to  48  cents. 

16.3  to  38.8  cents. 
13  to  16.3  cents. 
31.6  to  34  cenU. 

14.4  cents  to$1.44. 
19.3  to  T2  cents. 
31.3  to  38.4  cents. 
16.3  to  48  centa. 
19.3  to  78  oenU. 
38.8  to  96  cents. 
84  to  43  8  centa. 
33.6  to  48  cents. 
13  to  48  cents. 
40.8  to  48  cents. 
•$2.88  to  $4.33. 


*  Monthly  wages,  including  board  and  lodging. 


Averagii  annual  wages  in  Upper  Austria  in  1870. 


Oocupationa. 


Oconpationa. 


Awl-makers 

Armor-makers 

Tinamitha 

Auger-makera 

Gunamitba 

Steel-tack  makers 

TVire^rawera 

"Workers  in  iron  cooking-ntensUs. 
Workers  in  iron  and  steel  artidea. 

Braziers 

Tite-cattera 

Sraas-founders 

Sell-founders ^ 


Florint. 
100. 

"n 

S81 

100 

118 

130 

8354 

140 

800 

900 

100 

104 

2871 


$46  00 
56  31 

106  06 
48  00 
56  64 
63  40 

113  00 
67  80 
96  00 
90  00 

48  00 

49  93 
139  84 


Caat^teel-flle  oattan 

Haoimersmitba 

Chain-forgera 

Sword-smitba 

Ckipper-banunerera . . . 

Gopperamiths 

Macninists  

Machine  nail-makera . 

Knife-makers , 

Needle-makera 

Locksmiths 

Blacksmiths 

Scythe-makers 


Florins. 
800 
100 
104 
111 
130 
100 
300 
190 
1034 
104 
lOOf 
90 
1534 


$96  00^ 

48  00 

49  93 
83  60 
63  40 
46  00 

144  00 
57  CO 
49  13 
49  98 
48  33 
39  SO 
73  68 


The  first  part  of  the  forefi;oing  statement  shows  that  the  daily  wages 
paid  for  factory  labor  were  safficiently  moderate,  bat  the  yearly  wages 
of  mecbaoiGs  and  other  skilled  workmen  exhibit  such  low  flgureSi  eveo 
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for  the  year  1870,  before  the  general  rise  in  the  price  of  labor,  that  some 
explanation  is  required.  Either  the  sams  named  must  have  been  paidin 
addition  to  board,  or  the  men  worked  but  a  portion  of  the  year. 

From  the  following  table,  furnished  to  the  author  by  the  United  States 
vice-consul  at  Trieste,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  rates  of  wages  in  that 
sea-port,  in  1873,  were  in  excess  of  those  in  most  other  con tinentaldtaeB: 

Sate  of  waget  paid  far  mecAoiiical  hthor  in  Trieste,  AuetriOf  in  ike  fear  IBSX 


Occapation. 


Didly 
wage*. 


Ooovpfttloa. 


HOf 


BIftok8TDitb« 

Brick-layers  or  mMons, 

^  ^abiDot-maken 

Carpenters ■ 

Cnopers ................ 

Machinists 

Painters 


$190 
1  00 

*1  00 
1  20 
1  00 

*S00 
1  50 


PlaaCerars .... 

Stioemakers... 
StonMsatten  . 

Tailora    

Tanners 

Tinsmiths 

Wheelwrights 


nsi 


*  And  upward. 

Although  the  above  wages  appesir  high,  as  compared  with  tiie  rates 
paid  in  other  European  cities,  yet  the  purchasing- power  of  the  earnings 
of  work-people  is  by  no  means  great,  as  will  appear  from  the  prices  of 
])rovisions  and  other  necessary  articles  in  Trieste,  given  in  the  following 
table : 

PRICES  OP  PEOVISIONS,  GEOCEBIES,  ETC. 

Prioee  qf  pnmeUmSf  grooerieSf  and  other  leading  articlee  of  coneumption,  and  aim  rf 

rent^  in  the  town  of  JYieate, 
[Famished  by  Mr.  Visich,  United  States  yioe-oonsnl.] 


Articles. 


PftOVIfilOKS. 

Floor : 

Wheats  superfine  . . . 

Wheat,  extra  family 

Rye 

Com«nieal 

lioef ,  fresh : 

Roasting-pieoes 

Sonppieces 

Ramp<8teaks 

Yeal: 

Fore>qnarters 

Hind-quarters 

Cntlets 

Mutton : 

Fore-qnarters 

Leg  

Chops 

Pork: 

Frosh 

•I       Bacon 

Hams,  smoked 

Shoulders , 

Sausages 

LQrd 

Hatter 

Ciieeae 

I*otatoes , 

Kice 

Beans 

Milk 

^tJg» 

OBOCBBIB8,  ETC. 

Tea,   Oolonz,    or   other 
good  bUick 


Betailprices  in  1873. 


•11.80  per  barrel 
$13.80  per  barrel. 
$0  per  oarrel. 
96.40  per  barrel 

28  cents  per  pound. 
22  cents  per  ponnd. 
S4  to  S5  cents  per  poond. 

SS"  cents  per  ponnd. 
34  cents  i>er  pound. 

34  cents  per  ponnd. 

19  cents  per  ponnd. 
14  cents  per  ponnd. 
14  cents  per  pound. 

20  cents  per  pound. 
2*i  cents  per  pound. 
50  cents  per  pound. 
40  cents  per  pound. 

30  to  50  cents  per  pound. 
24  centit  per  pound. 
30  to  46  cents  per  ponnd. 

35  to  50  cents  per  pound. 
$1  per  bnsheL 

6  to  9  cents  per  iwund. 

5  to  7  cents  per  quart. 

6  to  10  cents  per  quart. 
12  to  15  cents  per  dosen. 


80  cents  per  pound. 


Articles. 


Gbocb&zbs,  etc.— ContU 


Cofree,Rio: 

Green 

Roasted 

Sugar,  good  brown. 

Sirup 

Soap,  eommon 

Starch 

Fuel: 

Coal 

Wood.  hard... 

"Wood,  pine 


DOMESTIC  DttT-G00I>8,  ETC. 

Shirtings : 

Brown,  4-4,  standard 

quality 

Bleached,  4-4,  stand- 
ard quality 

Sheetings : 

Brown,  9-8,  standard 

quality 

Bleached,  9-8,  stand- 
ard quality 

Tickings,  good  quality.. 
Mousseline  de  laines  . . . 
Satinets,  medium  qtial- 

Ity 

Boots,  men*s  heavy 


HOUSB-KBNT. 

Four-roomed  tenements. 
Six-roomed  tenements... 


Betafl-priossiaUSt 


30to40oenUperMOoi 
40  cents  per  pooad. 
19  oento  per  pomid. 
50  to  60  cents  per  caDH- 

9  oents  per  poaiM. 

10  oents  per  pooad. 

112  to  115  per  too.. 
$3to$4J0peres(i 
13  to  |3  per  cord. 


10tol5oflBtapflrs«^ 
IS  to  16  cents  per  }ii^ 

lOtoUoeatiperyv^ 

lltol3oeatsperyvj> 
90to40esauper5tfi- 
20to40MDtsp«r7«a' 

60to90eeatsp«7«^ 
14  to  Id  per  pair. 


|ito9l.50periD0Bth. 
|l.80tot3periB0Btk 


In  the  following  statement,  translated  from  an  o£Bcial  pablicatkm  of 
Austria,  published  at  Vienna  in  1872,  the  measures  and  vahies  Bie 
expressed  in  the  respective  standards  of  the  United  States: 
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o/th 


various  part$  of  the  Auatro-Hungarian  monarchy,  in  the  month  of  Maroh,  1872. 


Govenimental  dittrlots  and  oities. 

Beef. 

YeaL 

Pork. 

MottOD. 

GalicU: 

Leniberg -•.. 

Omit  per  lb, 
118 
9.5 

11.3 
10.6 
118 

ia6toSI.3 
l&6to  17.8 
17.8 
17.8 
17.8  to  19.5 
ia6  to  17.8 

13      tons 

ia6tol7.8 

17.8 

19.5 

ia9to80.1 

17.8 

118  to  118 
15.4 

iistoiao 

118  to  1&4 
118  to  16 

9.5  to  10.6 

ia6to80.1 

118  to  17.3 
118  to  17.8 

OmtMperlb, 

lL8toia6 

11.8 

11.8 
11.3 
15.4 

ia6  to80.1 
118  to  15.4 
15.4 
17.8 
15.4  to  1&6 
11.9  to  113 

0.5  to  10.7 

15. 4  to  la  6 

17.8 

8a7 

89L5t0  4L5 

'87.5 

15l4  tol6 

iaTto'ri.'e 

15. 4  to  la  6 
15.4t0ia6 

ia4  tol7.8 

l&4tol7.8 

118  to  16 
118  to  17.8 

Oeniiperlb, 

15.4  to  17.7 

118 

laoi 

13.01 
17.8 

lao  tosai 

laO  to  17.8 

ia96 
ia96 
ia96 

17.8  to  90.1 
1&96 

ia6toia96 

17.8 

SS.5 

80.1  to  81.3 

83.7 

17.8  to  ia96 
80.7 
80.1 

17.8  to  laoo 

Oenttpertb. 

MiUury^er: 

Oloooe 

8.3 

NewGradiaoa 

as 

Weiaskirchen 

MoraTia: 

llrtiDn 

14. 8  to  17. 8 

Krvmsier 

13      to  118 

K«atit«cbin • 

NikoUburg 

Olm&ts 

15.4 

Teltaoh 

13      to  118 

BUesia: 

Ztm^n^g 

11  9  to  13 

Bohemia: 

Tabor 

Lower  Aastria : 

Treinnaaer  .............................. 

Vienna 

80.7 

Vieona-Neaatadt 

118  to  lSi4 

Steionnark: 

Grai 

13      to  1&4 

Kaernteo: 

feJdkirchen 

10,7  to  11.8 

Kappel 

Kltfenfnrt 

11. 8  to  13 

Viliaoh 

Volkermarkt 

Krain: 

Laibach 

Upper  Anatria: 

Urfahr 

118  to  16 
17.8  to  80.1 
ia96to80.1 

10.7  to  IL8 

Tyrol: 

Bozen ..'. 

11. 8  to  13 

M^ran 

Governmental  diatrlcto  and  cities. 

Lard. 

Bread. 

Wood. 

Hard. 

Soft 

GaJicia: 

Lemberg 

Oenttptrlb. 

(kniiperlb. 

8.7  to  ia8 

8.8  to  las 

9L5tol0.7 
3.6to    &9 

Pereord. 
•6  18  to  97  90 
637 

806 
306  to    408 
8  16  to    9  17 

7  90  to    8  46 
765  to    866 

6  18 

7  15 
7S0to    765 

560 

500 

Per  cord, 
|5  10  to  |6  37 

Tamopol 

5  10 

Military  lk>rder: 

Oloeaa 

89.5 
89.6 
86.7 

8a4 

30.8  to  33.8 
87.5 
87.5 
89.6 
87.5 

3a8 

89L8to94 

87.5 
813 
83l7to96 

83.7 

87.5 
86.7  to  39. 6 

86 
87.5  to  89.6 

97.5 

86     to  87.5 
87.5 
819  to  86 

89.«  in  !a.ft 

8  04 

New  Gradiaca 

8  04 

Weiaskircben 

4  08  to    6  18 

Momvia: 

Ijriinn 

11  to    5w3 
&e  to  10.7 
5.3  to  1316 
17to   a3 
5.9  to  10.7 
3     to   a  3 

3     to  ia7 

5.3  tosai 

14  to  10.7 

6  13  to    6  37 

Kremaier 

4  58  to    5  61 

Keatitaohin 

4  33 

NikoUborg 

5  06 

Olmiita  ..:. 

4  SO  to    4  84 

7eltech 

3  81 

SUeait: 

Zuieroiir 

4  06  to    4  18 

BobeSi: 

Tater 

3  31  to    3  57 

Lower  i^Qatria: 

Treiunaoer 

765 

18  10  to  18  83 

866 

7  15  to    8  16 

408  to    509 
380  to    306 
889  to    850 
4  43 
306  to    406 

386  to    336 

8  66  to    9  17 

899 
7  IS  te    a  16 

S  10 

Vienna 

8  66 

Yienia-Neoatadt 

7.8  to  ao 

11  to    7.7 

aoto  a3 

5.9  to  13 
3.6  to    9.5 
11  to    9.5 
11  to  11.8 

11  to    5w9 

11  to  as 

11  to    7.1 
4. 1  In.   7.  7 

5  61 

Steicrmaxx : 

Gras... 

5  61  to    6  63 

]SaerQten : 

Feldkirtben 

8  55  to    3  06 

Kappel 

8  14  to    8  89 

Kldsenfirt 

1  84  to    1  99 

viiScb  _:.:..:;..:.:..;..::::;:::: 

880 

Voikeniurkt 

889  to    306 

Kraiu: 

Laibaek 

8  45  to    8  55 

Upper  Aoatrk 

urfahr 

637 

Tyrol: 
■'  Boaen 

0ii 

Meran 

4Mte   f 
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CoaL 

Brown  coal. 

CImmmL 

^'^si^ 

GolioiA: 

P*rton.\ 
|8  95to|8  04 

PerUm.f 
•4  49to|4  80 

P«rftm.t 

°%ru% 

aL4 

Ifllitary  Border: 

Olocae  

1  99to   940 
708to    804 

570to    7S0 

»i 

WeiMkiioben 

804to   900 

000 
7  05  to    8  04 
9S9 
804 
808 
13  44 

931 

079to    790 

9  00  to  11  98 

079to    864 

17  98  to  18  94 

1158 

34  56 

708to   900 
11  5i 

10  80 

433to    480 

l&OtoSlI 

Honyia: 

Brftnn  ..,,,,-,-,--, 

94    li4B 

Kremoler  

saietoac 

K«1ltitMbin...r..r*..r«.,w.TTTT-f 

ai 

Kikabbnrg 

900 

800 

13  44 

S50to    400 

Ml 

OlmiiU 

ft8 

Teltftch 

19.8  liM 

SOetia: 

ZwWtmig  T 

19L9to9l 

Bohemia: 

Tabor    

19.911  Ml 

Lower  Austria: 

Treie  manor  ........*-•■<• 

9a8tBa4 

Vienna-Nooatadt  ...>.•.■•■••«... 

11  59  to  19  48 

804  to    000 
865to    384 

578to   900 
480 

9  00  to  19  48 
11  53  to  19  48 

9  70  to    3  40 
14  40  to  17  98 
17  98  to  18  94 

435to    480 

.    9a8ti4B 

Steiermark: 

Qraa 

9a8ti4B 

Xoemton : 

Feldkirahen ...' 

5  18 

17  98  to  19  90 

653 

5  05 

SSLOtiAl 

Kappel 

Klasenfart 

317* 

4S 

S3L0toS&l 

YiUach 

31<toSeL4 

Yulkfirmarkt 

3L9tB»L4 

Krain: 

LoilMioh 

439 

96L8tsa< 

Upper  Austria: 

Urfohr ......... 

443 

3X4  U&4 

Tyrol: 

Boien 

33  0Oto38  4O 
10  50  to  19  48 

33.0  to  Ai 

Meran 

3&8to« 

. 

*  For  ordinary  labor. 


t  Per  metric  ton  of  1,000  kilogrmms. 


COST  AND  CONDITION  OF  LABOR  IN  AUSTRIA* 

As  the  author  was  anable,  from  want  of  time,  to  visit  Aastria  and  mab 
a  personal  investigation  in  regard  to  the  cost  and  condition  of  labor  in 
that  empire,  and  as  his  efforts  to  obtain  from  consular  and  other  origioil 
sources  the  necessary  information  were  not  attended  with  satisfactoif 
results,  he  is  under  the  necessity  of  drawing  largely  from  the  reports  a 
the  secretaries  of  legation  and  consuls  of  the  British  government.  ^ 
is  to  be  regretted  that  this  information  was  not  gathered  by  them  ata 
later  period  thau  1870,  as  in  the  following  pages  the  rates  of  wagtf 
are  given  previous  to  the  general  advance  in  1871  and  1872. 

In  the  Tillages  aboat  Vienna  there  is  a  considerable  number  of  weavers,  wboare'l'^ 
acricnltural  laborers;  and  in  the  mountainous  woodlands  of  tbe  WaldTientel,  Joa 
Krems.  on  the  Danube,  northward  to  the  Bohemian,  and  westward  to  the  Upper Aoi' 
trian  firontier,  the  agricultural  laborer,  when  field-work  is  slack,  earns  from  If^  |^ 
cents  a  day  by  weaving.  These  weavers  are  able  to  compete  with  the  power-lo4iA  n 
consequence  of  their  extremely  low  wages  and  the  coarse  quality  of  the  ware  tby  P^ 
•duce,  which  cannot  he  made  by  machine- work.  Considerable  quantities  of  cloti-8^ 
thus  manufjEUitured,  and  of  very  inferior  quality,  are  not  only  consumed  in  AattriAi^i^' 
4ilso  exported  at  low  prices  to  the  Danubian  Principalities  and  other  parts  of  fork^y* 


WAGES  OF  AGRICULTURAL  LABOR. 


In  1867  the  average  rate  of  wages  of  agricultural  laborers  in  Austria  wasfrom  3J  *J 
•40  florins  a  year,  (ftom  $14.40  to  $19.20 J  of  women,  from  10  to  30  floriiB,($t»'to 
$14.40,)  exclusive,  however,  of  hoard  and  lodging,  which  is  provided  by  tbttopiof^; 


But  owing,  probably,  in  part  to  the  construction  of  railways",  and  in  partt«thegeoerw 
rise  in  prictfw,  the  rate  of  wages  for  agricultural  labor  has  risen  oonsideraty  tlixoi#' 
out  Austria  during  the  last  three  years,  and  is  still  rising. 
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PATlfXKT  OF  WAOB8  IK  MOnSS. 

Every  mine-con  tractor  ia  bonnd  by  law  to  settle  with  his  workmen,  at  least,  quarterly. 
Whenever  tf  workman  is  discharged  he  must  be  paid  at  once.  No  outstanding  claim 
on  the  part  of  masters  against  men  can  legally  invalidate  or  qualify  the  above-men- 
tioned ooligation. 

The  stoppage  of  a  workman's  wages  by  his  employer  for  payment  of  debt  contracted 
by  the  workman  to  a  third  person  U  illegal. 

WORKIKGhBOURS. 

In  the  steel-castinj^  factories  wases  are  paid  bv  bnndred-weight  produced.  In  the 
iron  and  lead  refinenes  wages  are  also  paid  by  weight,  and  the  average  length  of  labor 
at  the  blast-furnaces  is  twelve  hours  per  diem.  At  puddling  the  men  onJ v  work  six 
hours  at  a  time,  with  long  intervals  of  repose  between  the  different  loadings  of  the 
furnace.  At  the  end  of  every  six  hours  one  set  of  workmen  is  relieved  by  another.  A 
rest  every  twelve  hours  is  allowed  in  welding  and  rolling.  For  engine-waiters,  and 
workmen  employed  in  the  refining  forges,  the  work  is  from  eight  to  eight  and  a  half 
hours  for  every  four  **  loupes  "  or  blooms,  with  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  rest  between  each 
bloom.  The  day's  work  in  this  department  is  reckoned  at  ten  and  a  half  or  eleven 
hours  on  the  average.  Wire-drawers  and  benders,  pin-makers,  rollers  and  water- 
drawers,  work  for  twelve  hours,  stopping  for  breakfast  and  dinner.  Goal-workers  get 
their  breakfast  and  dinner-hour  free  when  they  work  for  twelve  hours,  but  not  when 
they  only  work  for  eight  hours.  The  average  length  of  the  worldng-day,  thereforoy 
does  not  exceed  ten  and  a  half  or  eleven  hours. 


THE  HOUS8  OF  WORK,  WAGES,  AND  INCRSAfiB  IN  THE  PRODUCTION  OF  WOVEN  GOODS. 

Work  in  the  Austrian  weaving  establishments  goes  on  throughout  the  whole  year 
with  the  exception  of  Sundays,  the  church  festivals,  and  certain  national  or  local  festi- 
vals. 

The  number  of  working-days,  therefore,  in  most  manufactories  is  about  300.  The 
daily  hours  of  work  amount  to  twelve  here  and  there,  more  especially  in  summer,  to 
thirteen  in  other  places,  and  in  winter  to  ten  or  eleven. 

The  rate  of  wages  varies  according  to  the  fluctuation  of  the  average  market  price 
and  the  price  of  provisions  in  different  districts.  It  acUusts  itself  further  according  to 
the  description  and  sex  of  the  laborer.  In  the  year  1870  the  daily  wages  of  a  laborer 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  textile  fabrics,  at  their  highest  average,  were  as  fol- 
lows: 


DUtriota. 


Xreotsert. 


X7.S.oeBtB. 


Lower  and  Upper  Austria  . . . . 

Yoralberg 

Tyrol 

Bohemia,  (flat  or  low  cooDtry) 

Gallcla 

Other  distriota 


SOtolflorin. 
65 
60 
60 
40  to  45 
65 


38  to4d 
31 
» 
S4 

19|to» 
96 


Since  then  there  has  been  everywhere  an  increase  in  wages,  which  amounts  to  and 
even  exceeds  20  per  cent. 

With  reference  to  the  question  of  the  Increase  of  the  produce  of  the  loom  in  Austrian 
manufactories,  no  sufficient  information  can  be  given,  because  it  is  only  latterly  that 
statistical  data  have  been  collected  on  the  advancement  of  industrial  products.  As  'far 
as  can  be  ^thered  from  them,  the  production  of  textile  articles  in  Austrian  establish- 
ments danng  the  year  1870  are : 


Artiolea. 


Value— 


In  flortaa,  (Ana- 
trian  oorrenoj.) 


In  U.S. gold. 


Cotton  fiibrloa 

Woolen  fabrica 

Silk 

Bibbon,  (laoe-wotk  and  manofkctore  of  bordera) 

Linen  nianafacttiTea :  The  portion  prodaoed  la  factorlea  la  amall  and 
amoanta  to 


35,000,000 
60.000,000 
7,000,000 
10^000^000 

5,000,000 


$16,800,000 

98,800,000 

8, 960);  000 

iSQO|,000 
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The  cottoD  mannfactnres  in  the  years  1B70  and  1871  show  a  remiirkable  increase^ 
-which  is  priucipally  to  be  attributed  to  the  cheaper  price  of  raw  materials,  aiid  to  tin 
intemiptioD  of  French  and  German  competition  on  aocoant  of  the  war. 

Woolen  nianufhctnres  have  also  considerably  increased  since  MBfL  on  aeeomit  of  the 
rec^nirements  of  the  army,  and  the  increased  consumption  of  Boea  gooda  in  the  la- 
tenor. 

Since,  however,  the  foreign,  and  especially  the  English,  oompetltloii  (fliTonitajfto 
lowering  of  the  sgis  and  the  duties  on  imported  woolen  mannfaetueo)  has  nadi 
itself  felt  to  the  most  wonderful  extent,  the  condition  of  this  branch  of  Indnstoy  hM 
become  less  favorable. 

Latterly,  indeed,  these  (being  principally  concentrated  in  and  about  VIeima)  ham 
been  ii\]urioosly  affected  by  the  great  increase  of  wages,  and  some  branebet  of  tbs 
business  have  been  affected  to  such  an  extent  as  not  to  make  any  return.     •     •    ** 

The  number  of  flax-yam  factories  at  work  in  1870  amounted  to  6%  with  871l;790 
spindles. 

The  mannfacture  of  linen,  especially  in  Bohemia,  Silesia,  and  Moravia,  is  oanMos 
principally  by  means  of  hand-looms.  Spinning  by  machinery  is  being  verv  alowtjei- 
tablished.  The  number  of  machine-looms  in  use  amounts  to  346;  of  wfaioli  SMsreb 
Silesia,  30  in  Moravia,  and  22  in  Tyrol. 

In  Hangary  there  were  in  1873  bnt  four  mannfaGtories  of  textile  fabrics, 
the  highest  average  wages  of  male  hands  (at  Losenz)  being  38  centi, 
and  the  lowest,  (at  K^mark,)  19  cents ;  of  women,  from  15  to  24  eents, 
and  of  children,  from  9  to  15  cents,  per  day.  Farther  qaotatioDS  aie 
made  from  the  British  consular  reports,  as  follows : 

FACTORY  nANI>S   AND    TRADE-WORKMEX. 

Under  this  head  there  is  a  great  deficiency  of  trustworthy  official  statistics.  The 
following  statements  are  based  upon  information  collected  from  the  Chambers  of  Goo* 
roerce  and  Industry ;  and  as  they  only  refer  to  the  lan^r  establishments,  they  most 
not  be  regarded  as  a  complete  record  of  the  conditiou  of  the  working-classes  emplond. 
If  the  scanty  statistics  which  are,  as  yet,  the  only  ones  accessible  even  to  official  in- 
qniry,  may  be  trusted,  there  are  in  Austria  about  6,310,000  workmen.  Of  this  nomber 
17.3  per  cent,  (or  £9,343)  are  provided  with  lodging  by  493  employers.  The  mode  of 
the  provision  made  for  their  lodging  is  various ;  1,348  workmen  are  lodged  with  their 
employers  ;  245  establishments  provide  free  lodgiugonly  for  34,810  workmen ;  4  eetab- 
lishments  provide  free  lod^i^ng  only  for  marrried  men ;  :{7  establishments  funiish  com- 
fortable lodgings  for  mamed  men  at  a  low  rent;  IGestablishmeuta,  employing  2^. 
provide  beds  at  a  small  weekly  charge  for  1,053  workmen,  and  beds  fVee  of  all  chftn>e 
for  unmarried  workmen ;  87  factories,  employing  8,512  hands,  provide  lodging  sw 
beds,  rent  free,  for  unmarried  men,  partly  in  workmen's  barracks,  partly  in  sepint« 
cottages ;  18  establishments  give  lodging  to  G0,000  workmen.  Lodgmgs,  rent  free,  for 
superintendents,  are  provided  by  28  factories,  employing  2,(307  hands.  Allowance  for 
rent  is  given  by  two  establishments,  employing  60  workmen. 

Some  few  establishments  undertake  the  construction  of  houses,  of  which,  by  tlM 
annual  payment  of  a  small  rent,  the  workman  can  gradually  purchase  the  owDer8liip< 
Most  of  the  Austrian  railway  companies,  it  may  hero  be  mentioned,  allow  a  discount oa 
the  price  of  rail  way-tickets  for  workmen.  The  Sudbahn,  for  instanooi  is  very  liberal  ui 
this  respect. 

Boam  is  wholly  or  partiallv  provided  by  379  establishments  for  46,739  workmen,  or 
about  13.7  per  cent,  of  the  whole  working-class  as  above  estimated.  Many  workmen 
are  boarded  entirely  by  their  employers;  others  receive,  for  the  cultivation  of  gwden 
produce,  &c.,  pieces  of  land  rent  free,  or  at  a  very  trifling  rent.  In  some  faetoriet 
food  is  distributed  at  wholesale  prices  to  the  hands ;  and  in  others,  co-operative  stoiM 
have  been  established  by  the  workmen  themselves.  The  capital  for  starting  tbese 
stores  is  in  many  cases  raised  from  loans  advanced  by  the  employers,  or  by  the  nd- 
relief  fund,  and  they  are  generally  supplied  with  store-room,  and  office  buildings,  fr^e, 
on  the  premises  of  tho  factorj'.  In  some  factories  married  men  are  supplied  with  fowt 
and  single  men  receive  an  allowance  for  board.  In  others,  eating-houses  are  establiebeo* 
where  a  good  dinner  of  soup,  meat,  and  vegetables  can  be  got  at  a  very  moderste 
price.  For  the  kitchens  of  these  eating-houses,  the  factories  with  which  they  sre  con- 
nected generally  furnish  the  fuel,  and  sometimes  the  cooks.  Many  £sctories  bsretbeir 
own  baking-ovens,  and  some  supply  free  rations  of  rice  and  potatoes  to  their  bsads. 

^icil-  relief  and  compem8ation8f  ^*c— Seven  hundred  and  twenty-three  establisbmoD^ 
employing  altogether  141,764  hands,  (about  40  per  cent,  of  the  whole  workiug*<:l**>) 
afford  support,  of  one  sort  or  other,  to  their  hands  in  case  of  aickDoas,  and  oonipoo**: 
tion  in  cose  of  accident  or  death.  By  185  establishments  (30,498.  hands)  the  boqpi^ 
fees  for  sick  workmen  are  paid  entirely.    In  five  factories,  211  workmen,  the  expense 
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Ibr  tbo  care  and  cure  of  tbe  &ick  aro  defrayed  hv  Ibe  joint  contribution  of  masters  and 
men.  In  496  tactorie^  (101)^090  handti)  rtiliof  soeietif^j)  and  peoaion  funds  are  etit.nbllsbedy 
,lo  wbicb  tbo  employers  contribute  a  lijced  sum,  varjing  in  aniouut  from  12  tJorinej  to 
4*20  Jlonna  per  auuunif  in  adiUtiou  to  a  coiitiibiition  of  from  20  to  30  per  cent,  on  the 
con  tri  but  ions  of  the  workmen,  Tbe  contributions  of  tbo  workmen  are  gradmited  in 
.pmportion  to  tlieir  age  and  Lealtli,  (on  tbe  litVinsn ranee  principle,)  and  vary  from  1 
'to  7  per  cent,  of  their  wages.  Tbe  mujority  of  workmen  pay  only  1  or  2  per  cent.  Oat 
M  04,000  bands,  for  instance,  16,000  arw  roturned  as  pacing  1  per  cent.,  'ind  31,000  as 
payioR  2  per  cent.  Those  who  pay  only  1  per  cent,  receive,  in  case  of  aiokness,  medi- 
cine and  medical  at  tendance  free ;  a  smull  contribution  to  tbo  borial  expenses  \s  also 
l^eceived  by  tbeir  families  in  case  of  death.  Those  who  pay  2  per  cent,  receive,  in  atl- 
ditioii  to  the  above,  fiiippurt  to  the  amount  of  half  their  wages^  when  they  aro  on  the 
ijck-bst*  Tbe  average  length  of  time  for  which  thm  Hupport  in  continned  is  eight 
t\*et'ks.  More  extended  relief  and  other  advJintaijes  can  only  be  secured  by  coutriba- 
llons  at  tbe  rate  of  3  or  4  per  cent,  to  tbe  reliet-fund.  Those  factories  in  which  tbe 
tvorkman's  contribution  to  this  fund  is  ^xed  at  D  or  6  per  cent.,  afford  pensions  and 
^ftniflll  auuuitiea  to  widows,  orphans,  and  permanent  invalids.    The  relief-fund  itself, 

owtjver,  h  rarely  if  ever  able  to  bear  these  ex|^en8iv©  claims  upon  it;  and  tbe  system 
is  only  maintained  by  extensive  assistance  on  tbe  part  of  employers. 

In  the  government  factory  at  Zeltwig,  for  Instance,  this  annaal  assistance  amounts 
to  Ih©  tbousaodth  part  of  the  ^ross  protits.  And  by  tbe  Sudbahn  engine-factory  L(10 
per  cent,  of  the  anniial  wages  is  paid  to  the  same  account.  In  tbo  chemical- factories, 
-where  labor  is  espeotally  exposed  to  accident  and  loss  of  health,  the  rate  is  generally  7 
per  cent. 

lu  the  trades  the  care  and  cure  of  tbo  sick  is  provided  for  by  their  respective  '*  genos- 
ftfUHchufren.''  Educational  establisbments  for  tbe  working-claaaea  have  bitherfo 
Ueen  iusntiicient  in  number  and  defective  in  quality.  Seven  factories  support  dniAv* 
Sng-scbools;  tifteen  support  mnsic-scbook;  tbiity-uine  afford  grat nitons  instrnction  in 
their  own  schools :  tbirty-one  pay  for  acbooUng  at  tbe  communal-scboola ;  three  fac- 
Umi's  pay  on!y  a  certain  annual  sum  to  the  communal -schools  toward  the  education 
uf  the  ehihlren  connected  with  them.  Sewing-schools  for  girls  and  nurseries  for  work- 
jnen's  infants  are  numerous.    They  enable,  wherever  they  are  established,  every  re- 

MfOtable  w*orking*woman  to  place  her  infant  wbt^re  the  greatest  care  is  taken  of  it, 

itboat  charge,  durin|^  tbe  time  she  is  at  work.  Such  an  institution  would  be  a  god- 
mi  to  many  hont'st  and  hard-working  Knglish  mothers. 

As  regards  tbe  education  of  the  work  ingHj  I  asses  in  Austria,  there  can  be  no  reasnn- 
ible  doubt  that  an  immense  and  beneHceut  stimulus  will  have  been  given  to  it  by  tbo 
eceiit  Hchool-bill  already  described. 

Jt'ofkiug'htiurtf, — The  statistics  on  this  head  are  very  incomplete.    Tbe  average  work- 

g  day  eeems  to  be  about  twelve  hours. 

It  umst  be  remembered,  in  connection  there  with,  t!mt  the  working-classes  in  Austria 
»t  iirecient  enjoy  no  less  than  soventy-stx  whole  holidays  in  tbe  course  of  tbe  year; 
and  in  some  of  tbe  provinces  Ibe  nnmber  of  holidays  is  greater. 


SUBVSY  OF  TH£  FBQJCIFAL  TRADES  FBOM  A  WOJIKING-CLASS  POINT  OF  YIRW. 


The  great  deficiency  of  official  statistics  on  the  subject  here  especially  ctJnsiderwl 
htiH  obliged  me  to  coutiuo  tbe  following  short  survey  of  the  pitncipal  trades  established 
^k|li  Austria  to  tbe  representation  of  those  trades  at  Vienna. 

^^K  T*nn<fr9. — One  of  the  most  important  trades  here  I'epresented  !s  that  of  the  turners* 
^HltJipriucipal  articles  of  manufacture  are  pipes  and  walking-sHcks,  &c. 
^B  The  vhotmaktre  number  about  10,000  at  Vienna.  This  trade,  a  very  donnshiug  one, 
^V^ot  only  supplies  all  the  Austrian  and  llnngarian  markets,  but  also  exports  annually 
I  to  Ihe  value  of  from  5,000,000  to  6,000,000  dorins.  One  Vienna  bouse  alone  exported 
in  the  conrse  of  last  year  tbe  value  of  400,000  francs.  A  good  journey  man  should  earn 
as  much  as  2  florins  (UO  cent.s)  a  day.    Piece-work  is  general  iu  this  trade, 

t/oi/irt-D^— There  are  about  H^OOO  of  them  in  ViL^nna,  and  the  supply  of  libor  in  this 
trade  is  considerably  under  tbe  present  dcjnand,  which  within  the  last  two  or  three 
years  has  been  rapidly  rising,  in  couM^quence  of  the  great  nnmber  of  bouses  now  bnild- 
jug  and  furnishing  at  Vienna,  and  the  large  export  of  fnruitnre  to  tbe  principalities. 
[The  avemge  rate  of  wages  In  this  trade  is  trom  2  liorlns  60  kreutzers  to  3  florins  (about 
"Jl.20  to  ^1.44}  a  day  for  good  workmen. 

kiior*.— This  trade  is  perhaps  tbe  umst  prosperous  of  alL    During  tbe  civil  war  in 
'Jni ted  States  a  great  part  of  the  Union  army  was  supplied  with  clothing  from 
_Ti6  and  Vienna.    A  little  later  a  single  Vienna  tirm  provided  clothing  for  tbe  whole 
'  iTjo  Egyptian  arm^'.    Yet,  in  spite  ot  these  facts,  tbe  complaiut  is  general  that  the 
Austrian  army,  in  18&6,  w^aa  rery  insufficiently  clothed,  altnongb,  at  the  same  time, 
llbe  Saxon  army  was  provided  with  good  and  sufficient  clothing  by  tbo  Austrian  tailors. 
The  circumstance  complained  of  must  be  entirely  attributed  to  tbe  jobbing  of  con- 
tractors.   In  this  trade,  alsO|  the  supply  of  labor  Is  below  the  demand.    Several  master 
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tailon  of  Pesth,  and  other  town*,  recently  endeavored  to  engage  at  Yitaa%  2,000  Jmv 
neymen  workmen,  but  In  despite  of  hiffh  offers  th^  were  nnable  to  obtain  half  tint 
nainber.  The  rate  of  wages  in  this  traoe  is  firom  two  to  three  florins  (96  esnti  to  %IM) 
a  day.  A  system  of  piece-work  csrried  on  in  this  trade  is  very  geniwrnlly  oomplsiiied 
of  by  all  the  most  respectable  workmen  in  it. 

There  are  about  2,0iX)  master  tailors  at  Vienna,  employing  about  6,000  wmkmeD  asd 
apprentices.  They  hare  good  markets  in  the  principalities  and  along  the  Lover 
Dannbe.    The  capital  of  the  Vienna  tailors  is  about  400,000  florins,  (ItSS^OOa) 

fFeaiwrs.— There  are  about  10,000  silk,  wool,  cotton,  shawl,  ribbon,  and  laee  wcavoi 
in  the  capital,  residing  chiefly  in  its  western  snbarbs.  Their  average  wages  are  low, 
and  rarely  exceed  five  florins  ($3,40)  a  week.  Lately,  however,  the  trade  has  improved, 
and  the  present  wages  of  the  Vienna  ribbon-weavers  average  at  abont  eight  fiorisi, 
($3.84.) 

FUmben  and  lamp-mdken.— With  a  considerable  export  market;  average  lats  d 
wages  twenty  florins  (|9.60)  per  week. 

SmitkB  and  tron-worJlMwv.— Supply  of  labor  below  demand ;  wages  from  two  to  thm 
florins  (96  cents  to  $1.44)  a  day.  The  engine-factories  of  Messrs.  Seigei.  at  lIlenBssiid 
Wiever-Nenstadt,  (which  last  year  exported  fifty  locomotives  to  BSmia,)  enpk^  o^ 
ward  of  2,000  hands. 

Carriage4fuilder9, — ^Bnsiness  brisk:  good  home-markets  in  Austria  and  Hwaguy, 
Considerable  export  to  the  principalities  and  Rnssia.    Wages  high. 

Taniien.— Work  heavy  and  wages  low.  A  strike  of  the  tanners  fbr  higher  wsj!M  in 
1866  was  summarily  settled  by  wholesale  imprisonment,  and  many  of  the  meo  emi- 
grated. But  within  the  last  year  the  rate  of  wages  has  been  somewnat  poshed  op  1^ 
the  determined  resistance  of  all  the  men  to  the  old  rates. 

Palisanders.— Men  and  masters  together,  this  trade  numbers  about  1,200  reprMesU- 
tives  nt  Vienna.  This  year  the  men  struck  for  higher  wages,  *  *  •  which  has  bid 
the  effect  of  raising  the  rate  of  wages  in  the  trade  from  four  to  five  florins  np  to  aereo 
and  eight  florins  {i^M  to  $3.84)  a  week. 

Builder8,^Tho  rapidity  with  which  houses  are  now  being  constructed  at  Vienns,  to 
meet  the  wants  of  an  eDonnously-increased  nopnlation,  has  given  an  immense  inipetns 
to  this  trade.  Although  one  establishment  alone  produces  a  million  of  bricks  per  diem, 
the  supply  of  material  is  very  inadequate  to  the  demand,  and  the  price  of  bricki  is 
twenty-three  florins  ($11 .04)  per  tUbusand.  The  average  rate  of  wages  in  this  trade  is, 
for  a  head  workman,  62  cents  a  day ;  (the  day's  work  being  from  6  a.  m.  to  7  pi  m.,) 
for  an  assistant  workman,  48  cents,  and  for  a  woman  40  cents. 

BrasBy  bronze,  and  German-nlversmithB, — ^There  are  at  Vienna  about  900  workers  in 
bronze ;  $380  of  them  ore  married  men.  About  30  women  are  also  employed  in  tliis 
trade.  Of  these  900,  from  $2.88  to  $3.36  a  week  is  earned  by  200,  from  $^  to|i9 
a  week  bv  500,  and  from  $4.32  to  $5.32  a  week  by  100.  About  100  others  earn  bj 
piece-work  from  $3.36  to  $4.80  a  week. 

The  German-silversmiths  number  300  at  Vienna.  Abont  200  of  them  earn  from 
$2.88  to  3.36  a  week,  and  the  rest  from  $3.36  to  $4.80  a  week.  The  workiDg-hoarsm 
this  trade  are  from  6  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m.,  with  only  one  hour's  rest  for  the  day's  meiL 
Many  of  the  men  work  extra  hours,  at  the  rate  of  from  6  to  10  cents  per  hour.  Dnrio; 
the  months  from  January  to  August,  however,  this  trade  is  slack,  and  the  mastentbea 
dl8charg^  the  majority  of  their  workmen.  An  unmarried  workman  cannot  supfort 
hini8t)ir  at  Vienna  under  40  cents  a  day  for  board,  at  the  rate  of  $72  a  year  for  lodging 
and  clutliing. 

PrifiterSf  aeitirs,  and  type-foundcn,  number  at  Vienna  about  2,000  workmen,  and  fr® 
700  to  800  apprcDtices.  The  apprentices,  after  two  years'  service,  earn  from  96  cents 
to  $1.92  a  week,  but  cannot  become  workmen  until  after  four  years'  apprentic(!6bip> 

The  workmen  and  apprentices  have  their  own  sick  relief-fund,  to  which  the  montbly 
subscription  is  24  cents. 

The  working-honra  at  the  Vienna  printing-offices  are  ten  per  diem,  with  extra  vagw 
for  extra  work.  The  men  are  now  apjitating  for  a  reduction  to  nine  hours.  The  avew^ 
wages  of  a  type-setter  are  from  $1.44  upward  per  diem.  The  number  now  employ*** 
at  Vienna  is  1,400. 

Baiker*.— Inferior  workmen  only  earn  about  72  cents  a  week,  and  head  worl^m^ 
about  $1.68  a  week  in  this  trade. 

KAGUSA. 

The  following  is  condensed  from  a  report  made  by  Mr.  Paton,  British 
consul  at  Ragusa,  under  date  of  February  12,  1872 : 

The  chief  cause  of  the  miserable  state  of  the  agricnltnral  laborer,  and  also  of  tl^^ 
embarrassed  state  of  the  proprietor,  is  the  inequality  of  the  olive-crop — one  yww'm^ 
abundant,  and  then  for  two  or  three  years  not  covering  the  expense  of  culture,  lo^f^ 
good  years,  occasional  olive-plantation  labor  is,  relatively  speaking,  not  ill  piud,  i^ 
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laborer  receiving  from  34  to  30  cents  a  day,  without  food ;  bat  when  permanently  em- 
ployed much  lesa— not  more  tlianlO  or  18  cents  a  day,  with  fbod. 

The  following  are  the  preeent>  rates  of  waces  of  the  town-operative  class  in  Ragnsa : 

Workmen  employed  in  the  mannfaoture  ofthe  thick  woolen  long-pile  blanket,  which 
the  peasantry  use  both  as  bedding  and  as  wrappers  in  cold  weather,  receive  about  24 
cents  a  day,  without  fbod.  Hatters  receive  tne  same. wages  or  a  little  more;  hoe- 
makers,  about  22  cents.  Olive-labor  being  done  with  a  triangular  hoe,  there  is  a  con- 
siderable demand  for  this  implement. 

Tinmen  used  formerly  to  be  au  Italians  oc  Trlestines,  but  now  they  are  all  natives ; 
the  pay  of  a  tinman,  a  plain  house-painter,  or  a  plumber  is  33  cents ;  shoemakers  earn 
from  24  to  28  cents:  women  who  sew  on  the  elastic  part  with  the  machine  receive  16 
cents ;  barbers,  tailors,  and  smiths,  mostly  natives,  earn  30  cents  per  day ;  the  first 
named  are  also  phlebotomists  and  corn-cutters. 

Among  the  more  highly-paid  work-people  are  boatmen,  who  make^40  to  48  cents  per 
day.  bat  they  must  first  have  the  capital  to  purchase  a  boat.  Masons  and  carpenters 
are  liighly  paid  in  proportion,  receiving  about  48  cents  a  day. 

Shopmen  have  various  salaries^  the  highest  being  that  of  skilled  apothecaries,  which 
is  about  84  cents  per  day.  Street  porters  make  about  20  cents  per  day.  The  worst  re- 
munerated condition  is  that  of  the  seamstress,  for  even  with  a  machine  they  do  not 
make  more  than  12  cents  per  day.  But  a  female  dreasmaker  earns  24  cents  a  day. 
The  best-paid  artisans  are  Jewelers,  who  receive  from  60  to  72  cents  per  day.  They 
are  all  natives.  They  make  the  filagree  omamenta  used  b;^  the  peasant  women,  and 
are  the  only  artisans  m  the  place  whose  work  could  be  admitted  within  an  exhibition. 
The  school  is  a  tradition  of  centuries,  in  which  we  recognize  relniniscences  of  Byzan- 
tine and  of  Italian  revival ;  for  on  the  occnrrenee  of  the  Turkish  invasions  the  most 
precious  articles  of  the  inner  countries  were  sent  to  Ragusa  fbr  custody  or  sale,  and  Ra- 
gnsa was  also  a  place  for  the  sale  of  the  gold  and  silver  of  the  then  worked  mines  of 
Bosnia,  so  that  something  of  a  school  has  remained.  Except  in  jewelry,  everything 
ffood  is  ordered  from  Vienna  trades-people,  and  also  fh>m  Tneste,  which  adds  to  the 
depression  of  the  position  of  the  native  artisan. 

CONDITION  OF  WOMEN  IN  AUSTRIA. 

The  followiDg  extract,  from  the  Baltimore  American  of  Jane  29, 
1873,  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  its  editor,  Mr.  Fnlton,  shoWls  the 
couditioD  of  the  women- workers  of  Austria : 

All  the  most  meniM  work  in  Vienna  is  done  hy  women,  such  as  cleaning  and  sweep- 
ing the  streets,  gathering  up  garbage,  carrying  water,  and  pumping  it  fh>m  the  cisterns 
to  the  reservoirs  in  the  upper  stories,  sawins  wood,  spading  the  ground,  &o.  Woman 
has  the  " right''  to  do  maxrs  work  in  AnstriL  and  as  the  "lords  of  creation"  have  no 
rights  of  their  own,  she  is  on  a  f uU  equality  with  them.  She  does  what  is  essentiallv  the 
hard  work,  such  as  making  and  carrying  mortar  in  buckets  on  her  head  and  handling 
the  brick  used  in  building.  There  are,  no  doubt,  many  thousands  of  them  to-day  doing 
this  species  of  laboring  work  in  Vienna.  They  are  of  aU  ages,  young,  middle-aged,  ana 
old ;  but  all  seem  to  be  strong  and  healthy.    The  wages  ate  one  florin  (48  cents)  per  day. 
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LABOR  IN  swrrzEBLAin). 

The  Tarions  indastries  of  this  little  state,  whieh,  in  its  monntdii  home, 
has  for  nearly  six  centuries  preserved  its  independence,  are  of  deep 
interest  to  the  citizens  of  a  newer  but  more  widely  extended  r^aUk; 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  labor  of  so  worthy  and  indoalrioiw  a  peo- 
ple should  have  received  so  inadequate  a  reward,  tot  in  few  p«tB  of 
Europe  have  the  earnings  of  the  working-people  been  so  poorly  paid. 
These  low  rates  of  wages  have  induced  a  comparatively  large  emign- 
tion,  chiefly  to  the  United  States,*  where  the  rewards  of  industry  were 
more  abundant. 


EXPORTS  TO  THE  X7NITED  STATES. 

The  manufactures  of  Switzerland,  which  to  any  considerable  extait 
find  a  market  in  the  United  States,  are  chiefly  confined  to  two,  vis,  eilk 
goods  and  watches. 
'  Th«  following  table^  which  gives  the  value  of  the  principal  articles  of 
Swiss  productioa  which  were  exported  into  the  United  States  in  tlie 
decade  from  1864  to  1873,  is  translated  from  a  statement  published  by 
the  Statistical  Bureau  of  Switzerland : 

StatemmU  9l»wing  ike  exports  from  Switzerland  to  the  UiUted  Statm  inihetm  fean  Jim 

imi  to  1973,  inciuaive. 

[Fiano  compnted  at  19}  cents.] 
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10,516,1!^ 

13,  493,  099 

15,  731,  757 
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*  TIio  Damber  of  immigrants  into  the  United  States  from  Switzerland  daring  theli^ 

fifty-fonr  years  is  as  follows : 

Decade  1821-1830 3,2-''^ 

1831-1840 4,c«l 

1841-1850 4,54J 

1851-1800 : 25,i»U 

1861-1870 23,^ 


Year 


1871. 
1872. 
1873. 
1874. 

Total. 
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The  foUowiDg  statement,  compiled  from  the  records  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Statistics,  shows  the  values  of  the  principal  articles 
which  were  imported  from  Switzerland  during  the  fiscal  year  1874,  and 
the  countries  through  whose  ports  the  various  cominodities  reached  the 
United  States : 

SUUement  ofimportB  (wdirmft)  from  SwttBerland  into  the  Untied  States  during  theJUodl  year 

ended  June  20,  li^i. 


CoinmodiUes. 


Qnuititle 


Yalaes. 


FBSB  OF  DUTY. 


Bolting-oloths 

Books,  StQ 

Chemicals,  djM,  &o 

Horse-bair  nsed  for  weavinff poonda. 

Silk,  raw r.do... 

All  other  articles  not  elsewhere  specified 


1,110 
8,658 


Total. 


Books,  &c 

Brass,  and  maDufactnres  of. . . 

Buttons  of  all  kinds 

Chemicals 

Clothing 

CQttoD  maanlkotiires 

Fancy  goods 

Flax  mannfacturee 

Glass- ware 

Hair  manufactures 

Iron  and  steel  mann&ctnres  . 
Jewelry . 


rof  all  kinds « poonds. 

manufactures  of 

Mnsical  instruments 

Paintings,  &o 

Precious  stones 

Provisions 

Silk  man  ufaotares 

Straw  manufactures 

Watches 

Wine  and  spirits 

Wood  roannfibotarM 

Wool  manufactures 

All  other  articles  not  elsewhere  spedfled 


110,800 


Total  dutiable 

Total  ftree  of  dnty . 

Total  imports 


$133,755 
1,334 
4,003 
1.480 
33,435 
3,053 


160,665 


83.858 

14,571 

1.580 

8,586 

945 

8»  653, 863 

9,366 

30,113 

5,024 

68.643 

43,309 

87,569 

80,010 

3,113 

58^671 

1^945 

30,005 

396,767 

4,504,170 

363,386 

3;  066,1(49 

6,186 

ll,8i?l 

10,304 

1,707 


10, 434, 131 
166,665 


10,500,796 


The  above  imports  into  the  Uuited  States  from  Switzerland  were 
made  through  the  ports  of— 

Belgiam tl2,545 

France 5,285,833 

Germany 3,796,114 

England 1,488,452 

Scotland 972 

N«tberland8 6,880 

Total 10,590,796 


WATOH-MAKINa; 


Although  the  exports  of  silk  manufiactures  exceed  in  ralne  those  of 
watches,  yet  the  latter  industry  is  more  widely  extended,  and  of  more 
advantage  to  the  country,  in  consequence  of  the  employment  which  it 
affords  to  the  people,  especially  to  women  and  children.  Geneva  and 
Locle  are  celebrated  for  the  extent  of  the  products  of  watches,  but  til 
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principal  seat  of  the  indafttry  is  at  Ohaax  de  Fond,  wbicb  is  the  hfgert 
settlement  where  watch-making  is  carried  on.  In  the  valley  of  die 
canton  of  Neach&tel  (in  which  this  town  is  sitnated)  yon  will  haidfy 
pass  a  farm-honse  without  seeing  one  or  more  windows  designed  to  ik 
light  fall  upon  a  workman's  benoli. 

The  statement  above  presented  gives  the  valne  of  watches  and  watdi- 
materials  which  were  exported  to  the  United  Statesi  daring  a  decade: 
but  the  value  of  the  whole  annual  production  of  Switzerland  is  stated 
to  be  $17,600,000.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  is  bat  the  origi- 
nal cost  of  manufacture,  without  the  addition  of  profit  or  duty.  & 
deed,  the  exports  consist  largely  of  watch-movements,  and,  thoefove^ 
afford  but  an  inadequate  idea  of  the  value  of  Swiss  watches  to  tte 
wearers,  after  gold  and  silver  cases  have  been  supplied,  and  thevarioa 
dealers  and  the  government  have  imposed  their  respective  tttri£Ek  Ibe 
following  is  the  estimated  production  of  watches : 

E9timated  comparaHve  productUm  of  watokes  in  the  principal  man%faetnriMg 


Countries. 

ITnmber  of 
watohea. 

VdML 

SiriUerliuid 

1,4100.000 
900.000 

900.000 
100.000 

]^raQC6.............*. 

KngUnd 

United  States 

Total 

a;  MO,  000 

t^mm 

From  the  general  census  of  Switzerland  of  December  1, 1870,  and  the 
report  of  Dr.  Hirsch  on  the  industry  of  watches  at  the  Vienna  Exposi- 
tion, the  following  information  is  obtained  : 

Numher  of  laborers  in  the  man%facture  ofwatohes  in  Switeerland,  hy  cantom  ondfo. 


Cantons. 

Hales. 

I^males. 

ML 

Kenchfttel 

11.061 
9.303 
2.430 
a»330 

S,383 
4.743 
1.313 
1.5M8 

1&4N 

Berne 

HIS 

Vaud 

Jw 

Geneva...................................... 

I0 

Total 

SS^MS 

M;W7 

"  «;• 

Dependent  on  these  27,969  persons  are  about  47,000,  making  (io* 
round  total)  75,000  persons  living  from  the  industry  of  watches  in  Switi* 
erland. 

BATES  OP  WAGES. 

As  the  author  was  unable  to  visit  the  manufacturing  towns  of  Switi- 
erland,  and  make  personal  inquiries  in  regard  to  the  cost  and  ooodi- 
tion  of  labor  therein,  he  is  able  only  to  present  such  limited  datain  tbi^ 
regard  as  has  been  recently  furnished  by  the  consuls  of  the  Unitrf 
States.  For  less  recent  but  more  full  information  he  has  drawn  lurgelf 
&om  the  British  consular  reports. 

Owing  to  the  varied  sources  of  information,  it  is  impossible  to  bdaI^^ 
the  same  classification  as  has  been  made  in  the  case  of  Qermanf  ^^ 
other  countries. 
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The  figures  in  the  following  tables  were  furnished  by  the  Uuited 
States  consals  of  the  districts  indicated,  in  November,  1873. 

JSaie  qf  wages  paid  for  tMohanical  lahor  tn  Chaux  de  Fond,  Zurich,  and  BaUe,  Switzerland, 

in  the  year  1873. 


Oconpatioii. 


ChAux  de 
Fonda. 


Zurich. 


BAsle. 


8KILLBD  WOBnOESr,  BT  THB  DAT  OVLT. 


WatohmalMni , 

BlAcksmitha 

Brioklayen  or  masons . 

Cabine^make^8 

Carpeatora 

Coopers 

Hacbinists 

Painters 

Plasterers 

Sboemakers , 

Stone-cutters 

Tailors 

Tanners , 

Tinsmiths 

Wheelwrights 


FBXCB  OF  BOASD. 


For  TTorkmen,  -pet  weelr.  October,  1873 . . . . . 
For  woriiworoeU)  per  week,  October,  lb73  . 


H  50 

75 

75 

1  00 

1  00 


1  20 
1  00 
1  00 

75 
1  00 

60 


aso 

1  75 


$1  00 
90 
90 
90 
80 

|1  OOto  1  25 
90 

1  00 
70 

1  90 
80 
tfO 
60 
80 


2  OOto  aoo 

1  SO  to  200 


10  60 


76 
€0 

100 
60 

1  20 
73 
80 
70 
90 
60 
70 
70 
70 


Hate  of  wages  paid  for  farm-labor  in  Basle,  Zariot^  and  Chaux  de  Fond,  Stoitzerland,  in  the 

year  1873. 
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100 1«  1S0 

OnlinarT  lumdiiiij  winter                            «        --    -i,— *-» 

I0»to(5 

^Hml^^  ^I^[|.f|  (f     ,,,,       r...i..Liiiiiiiu.ij..M>i........n....[..D 

eot»  ii 

WAGES  IN  A  SnJC-BIBBON  FACTOBT. 

Mr.  Consul  Emi  forwards. the  following  statement  of  the  rates  of 
wages  paid  in  1873  by  Messrs.  Fichter  &  Sons,  manufacturers  of 
libbons  at  Basle : 

Per  wsek. 

VariouB  iDferior  work  done  by  ffirls  from  foorteen  to  fifteeD  years f  1  40  to  |2  00 

BibboQ  fiuiabero  or  cleaners,  gins  from  fourteen  to  twenty  years 1  80  to  2  40 

Work  by  the  piece :  ! 

Snk-winding,  women  and  gifls ^ 2  OOto  3  40 

Women  preparing  the  warp • 3  20  to   5  00 

Weavers,  both  men  and  women • 4  OOto  7  20 

WAGES  AND  COST  OF  StJBSISTEKOB. 

The  following  letter  from  Mr.  Consul  Byers,  dated  Zorieby  Msrcb  20, 
1873,  accompanying  a  statement  of  wages  in  1873^  and  the  prices  of 
39  L        ' 
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articles  of  subsistence  at  di£ferent  periods  since  1800,  aflTords  some 
indication  of  the  condition  of  the  laboring  classes : 

Sir:  In  accordance  with  yoar  reqaest,  I  have  made  out  a  schedule  of  prioetibr  Um 
leading  articles  of  subsistence  at  this  city  daring  the  different  decades  of  the  ]Mt 
seventy  years.  I  also  include  present  wages  paid  workmen  here.  The  wages  paid 
now  are  proportionately  larger  than  the  prices  paid  for  prc^visions  seventy  jraan  a^ 
The  workmen's  houses  are  good,  built  of  stone  nsnaUy,  bat  are  poorly  ventilated,  lod 
often  crowded  with  man]^  families  in  a  house.  The  distinction  made  here  betweeB 
common  laborers,  mechanics,  d:c,  and  the  npper  or  non-laboring  classes,  is  one  not 
easily  realized  by  an  American.  A  gulf  extends  between  the  consumer  and  tin  po- 
dncer.  The  simple  truth  of  the  matter  is,  the  workingman  lives  very  poorly  hen,M 
in  Germany.  He  works  ten  hours  a  day,  with  one  hour's  rest  at  noon,  and  bii.  sitil 
since  the  labor  ''strikes,"  been  very  poorly  paid.  The  prices  shown  in  tbetaMe^as 
well  as  the  wa^cs  mentioned,  are  those  of  to-day  in  Zurich,  and  not  of  yestsidsj. 

Poor  pay  and  poor  living,  as  a  rule,  have  not  tended  to  make  the  best  or  tbemHt 
rapid  workmen.  The  dress  of  the  working-classes  is  tolerably  good.  Many  hoUdiit 
are  allowed,  and  this  is  a  relief,  of  course,  to  the  usual  hum-drum  life  led  by  a  coniiiBS 
workingman.  Much  wine  and  beer  is  used  by  all  classes,  especially  the  lower,  wis 
mi^e  up  in  quantity  what  is  lacking  (and  there  is  a  good  deal)  in  quality.  Dnmte' 
ness  does  not,  I  think,  prevail  among  the  working-classes  as  much  here  as  in  Amsnos 
er  in  England,  but  tipsiness  is  not  always  the  exception.  Since  the  great  bstds 
between  capital  and  labor  has  commenced,  the  condition  of  the  workingman  dTSwitf- 
erland  has  been  visibly^  and  I  trust  permanently,  improved.  One  of  the  j 
influences  at  work  here  in  behalf  of  the  poorer  classes,  is  placing  authentic  i 
tion  in  the  hands  of  the  people  in  regard  to  the  opx>ortunities  that  await  indQ8tn[aBi 
honest  labor  in  the  New  World,  and  I  hold  it  to  be  a  religious,  as  well  as  an  offieial, 
duty  of  our  consuls  and  diplomatic  officials  abroad,  to  scatter  the  truth  xemdlngosr 
country  to  the  people  here  in  Europe  whenever  opportunity  is  to  be  had.  The  aoeoBh 
panying  table  will  give  an  idea  of  the  workingman's  living  earnings  in  Zorieh,  all  of 
which  are  rapidly  increasing. 

Daily  wages  of  mechanics. 


Centa. 

Machinists 60  to   80 

Tinners 60 

Founders 80  to  100 

Car^nters 80  to   90 

Cabmet-makers 80to   90 


Stonemasons 90tolOO 

Bricklayers 90 

Saddlers ^ 

Shoemakers 60to  60 


First-class  engravers  and  good  jewelers  earn  mach  higher  wages, 
reaching  sometimes  from  $1.20  to  $2.40  and  even  $3  per  day.  Commoa 
laborers  earn  from  40  cents  to  60  cents  a  day.  In  silk  establishmenti 
and  cotton-spinning  mills,  &c.,  a  large  number  of  women  are  employ^ 
who  earn  daily  from  30  cents  to  40  cents.  Number  of  working-horn^ 
ten  a  day,  with  one  hour's  rest  at  noon.  Bent  for  one  floor  of  four  ^ 
^ve  rooms  for  working-people  from  $80  to  $120  per  year. 

Statement  of  prices  of  articles  of  subsistence  in  Switzerland  from  the  year  1800  to  tkefr(fi'^ 

time. 


[The  fhinc  compated  in  XT.  S.  coin  at  SO  cents  ] 

Year. 

Two  ponnds  of 
bread. 

One   pound   of 

One   ponnd    of 
butter. 

One   quart    of 
milk. 

0^^" 

1800 

lU  cents 

5X5  centa 

6  3.5  centa 

10  2^  cents 

7cent8 

13  centa 

...•.•.••••••••*** 

1825 

18jO 

5  1*5  centa 

5  4-5  centa 

17  centa 

13  cents 

U  centa 

*i'4.5oentaII!II! 
4  4^cenU 

'3  ii  «ii 

1873 

S4  4-5  cents 

1 S-5  cents 

Floor,  6  cents  a  ponnd 
cents  a  glass ;  pork,  17 
wine,  10  cents  a  bottle 


>onnd ;  sngar,  11  cents  a  ponnd ;  cheese,  18  cents  a  ponnd ;  beer,  3 
:,  17  cents  a  pound ;  ham,  24  cents  a  pound ;  veal,  20  cents  a  poood; 
btln. 
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INOBBASB  m  EXPENSES  OF  LIVINQ. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  pamphlet  by  Mr.  A.  Chatelant  ^ 
the  statistical  bureaa  at  Berne : 

The  iDcrease  of  expenses  of  living  in  Switzerland  was  a  constantly  progressive  one 
from  the  year  1840  up  to  the  year  1850,  and  not  an  irregular  augmentation.  The  total 
difference  now  amounts  to  from  75  to  100  per  cent.,  as  will  be  proved  by  the  following 
statement,  showing  the  percentage  of  rise  in  the  price  of  each  single  article : 

Percentage 
of  iacroMe. 

Brown  bread per  pound..  66.6 

White  bread do 21 

Middling  white  bread '. do 31.2 

Veal do 94.1 

Mutton do 84.8 

Beef do 80.6 

Bacon do 49.2 

Pork,  (live  hogs) do 54.5 

Butter do 61.6 

Butter  in  bulk do 64.2 

liord ^ do 30.6 

Potatoes,  (white) per  15  liters..  40 

Potatoes,  (red) do 46.3 

Cabbage per  25..  77.9 

Eggs per  piece..  55.5 

Sweet  applea per  15  titers..  50 

Sour  apples j do 70.8 

Pears do 50 

Sliced  dried  apples do 27.9 

Sliced  dried  pears do 86.7 

Pease do 88.3 

Beans do 86.8 

Oatmeal do 56.5 

Cheese perpound..  80  to  90 

Milk the  measure  of  4  pounds  (Swiss  <' moss")--  1>^*6 

The  price  of  foroign  provisions  increased  in  nearly  the  same  or  even  at  a  higher  ratio 
than  those  of  home  production,  as  appears  from  the  statistical  price-lists  of  Ham- 
burg: 

Peroentage 
of  inoreMa 

Wine 120.2 

Coffee .1 71.9 

Suffar 14.7 

Tobacco 54.3 

Bye-flour 139.3 

Beeohen  flre-wood 101.6 

Fire-wood  of  pine 90.7 

Coal 50 

And  thero  was  also  a  groat  augmentation  in  the  prices  of  clothing,  shoes,  house- 
rent,  light,  washing,  taxes,  and  medicine. 

In  the  period  from  1661  to  1872,  the  general  increase  in  the  expenses  of  living  was 
from  35  to  45  per  cent.,  and  of  provisions  from  3(f  to  40  per  cent.  Mr.  Chatelant  ar- 
rives at  the  conclusion  that  in  the  cities  of  Berne  and  Basle,  (expenses  at  Zurich  and 
Geneva  aro  fully  as  high,)  an  income  of  from  3,500  to  4,000  francs  ($700  to  $800) 
baroly  furnishes  a  tolerable  existence  without  any  aspirations  as  to  comfort  or  any 
savingB  for  time  of  need.  . 
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PRICES  OF  PROVISIONS,  6B0CXBII8,  src 

Prices  ofprovUionSy  grooerie8f  and  other  leading  articles  of  eiommKmpi\oik^  olfo  %f  AovaMorf 
and  boardj  in  the  manufacturing  towns  of  Basle,  Zimck,  and  Ckamx  de  Fond, 


Artkle«. 


Fluflir,  wheat,  nrppr, .  perVy 
Ftnnr,  wheal,  ex.  ffttajfy .  .do. , 

ritinr,  ryo. .„,*...., do.. 

Com  mtal ,,,,,, .....drt.. 

JJetiJTj  fresh,  Tdnnt-.pcr  pfiDiiir 
Boet  rrcfth,  aonp  piecpa^.do^^ 
Bttot  fre^ib,  tnaip  MukB, . do. . 
£fl«f.  eiirncHl  ....... .....*do*^ 

Veal ,  !«re-q  uarrera ...._..  do . . 

Venl.  blDdqujirtLTa ..,,., d©, , 

Veil  ciiUpts. .do. . 

Jf  attoD,  fure-qnarLem.  - .  .do. . 

Matlon,  k^  .,..* ....do.. 

Mttttoo-cliop* ,  „ , . ,  .„ .  ,aln. . 

f'ark,  frcAh  — ,.... do.. 

rotk ,  ccirijfd  oriAl ted . . .  do . . 

pork,  hAium ,  *>.,*., do.  * 

Fork,  htimfa,  uooked . . .  .-.i|o. . 
Pork,  BbouldLTi,. ...... -.do.. 

pork,  aaiLBO^o,,, ...do.. 

Lord dd.. 

Codflfth,  dry. ...do,. 

Baitcir  ........„,,,„., ,  ,do. . 

CliefMO....... du.. 

PotAtoCs . . , .  .tinr  JniHlitl 

B.l«o ........ piMrpHottd 

BenoB.........  .... ..do.. 

Milk., ......_......  TKT  nuart 

EggB |iL<r  ilu^oii . 

GVOCeiUEa.  ETC. 

Tra,  Onl*ras.  or  othrT  ewmI 
bld,ck  -,^ . ....,- .  .jwf  pound 

Coffee,  Rio,  cT^oo .....  do. . 

Coflbe,  Ei{««  miLitPd .  .do. . 

Ba|;;ar,  kwhI  bmwo .......  do . . 

Saemr>  yefiow  ........ .  ...do. . 

Sunr,  eoffee do. . 

UiHOiwi..... ,.>......... do.. 

Sirap  .,...^..,., »,.... .>.do.. 

SdAp,  common  ......,,., .do.. 

Buiriili .do.. 

Fuel,  coal ... .  ..:|H!r  too 

Faril,  wood,  IwTd percotd 

Piiel,  wpoi],  pine  .  w . . do, , 

Oil,  ooal...........p6tgiiUoii. 

DOtCKSnC  DBT  aOQPB,  ETC. 

Shirtlnf;,  brown,  II,  fftanda^rd 

dnility . per  vatil 

Bblrynj^,  blc^ncbed,  1-4.  BtAod- 

ard  qnftUty .......  per  yard . 

Sbfvtififf,  brown,  9-^  AtAadmtd 

qtijijity . per  yard . 

Sbeetinf,  bl«j*(;bed,  y  6*  tttpnd- 

anl  q  imlity per  yurd , 

Coltou  dfiiiijiil,  medium  fiaaVu 

iy  ........ . .    pfir  yard . 

Tickinf^a,  good  ctoiLlUy.  ..do.. 

Vrhilt do. . 

MoossrliDO  da  1atiie« .....  do., 
SAtlnotfi,  icnmLiaiuf|unlity.do.. 
Booto^  mens,  tioaTy......do.. 


Bulo. 
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PBICHS  OF  PBOVISI0N8.  aSOCSBDIS,  BT€. 
Prioe$  o/pravitionit  grooariea,  and  other  leading  arUcle$  qf  conntw^^Uanf  #-e.— Contiim«d. 


Artklei. 


Four  nwine4  tenemsoia,  por 
nHotb ...... y ... 

SiK-moiotid  teDemeatA,  pes* 
ii«iaiti..,.. ...«.>..... 

WDrkmtm) per  wpftk 

Terr  WDEntija  employed  In  tuf- 
toriefl per  veek 


Boile. 

ZoriclL 

Cfaaax  d« 

F0£Ld. 

1 

Efit-iU  prices  la— 

Efitail  price*  In— 

BetftU 

g 

lem 

1813. 

1871         1 

S973. 

IBTt. 

iwn. 

10  00 

113  » 

•'  1 

flM 

|H  «0 

tSS4 

tioooteiaoo 

aao« 

950 

4  00  lo  10  «0 

lAio 

1«0O 

13  33 

1  7«  to   1  BO 

1  m 

11  dOtPSftS 

S  DO  U)   3  00 

30O 

Jl  50 

3  31 

1^ 

1  50 

1  33  tol  3S 

1  40  to   3  00 

USD 

175 

i« 

EXPENDITURES  OF  WORKINGMEM'S  FAMIUS8. 

TMe  9howin§  the  tnooMe  ami  expendiHrtn  of  Me/smiKet  of  five  %Derhnun  in  Baele,  SwUmot- 

laikif  in  ike  year  1972. 

rFaraisbed'by  PrafeMor  H.  IQakattB,  ^f  Biuile.1 
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lUOiARKS  BT  PBOFB880R  KDHCELIN. 

Family  I.  The  weekly  earalDg  of  the  hiuband,  aa  wOTkingman  in  the  fiietoryi  itooly 
12.80.  He  makes  about  $140  daring  the  year,  by  extra  work.  The  mother  earns  her 
money  by  cleanlDg  two  school-honses.  To  the  expenaes  must  be  oonnted  $10  fiir  iiniu- 
aDce  of  the  family  in  a  society  for  relief  during  sIckneflB,  &o. 

Family  II.  The  mother  works  also  as  ribbon-weaver.  Hnsband  and  wifSs  wock  in 
the  same  factory. 

Family  III.  The  mother  works  as  ribbon-weayer;  the  hnsband  aa  mechanic.  It  is 
believed  that  the  expenses  ore  given  very  high,  and  the  earnings  too  smaU.  Tbe 
husband  has  ffiven  his  earnings  as  $4.20,  bnt  his  employer  giveA  it  positively  is  |S^ 

Family  IV.  it  is  not  known  at  what  the  wife  workis. 

Family  Y .  One  child  works  in  the  ribbon-factory.  Boots,  ^c^  worth  aboot  $S(^  » 
not  inclnded. 

In  families  III,  lY,  and  Y,  the  weekly  eamine  of  the  hnsband  is  given  by  ttseoh 
ployers,  calculated  from  the  months  of  June,  Joly,  and  August,  1878. 

The  expenses  as  well  as  the  earnings  are  not  at  all  times  the  same  aa  girvB,  M 
sufficiently  accurate  for  comparative  statements. 

Concerning  the  expenses  of  the  ^ve  families,  I  wish  to  state  that  the  first  siAiDato 
was  given  to  me  by  tne  husband  of  the  family  in  question ;  the  second  one  was  made 
by  a  competent  and  experienced  man ;  the  same  as  to  the  three  others. 

I  regard  the  same  as  good  as  can  be  made.  An  account  of  expenses  is  seldom  kept 
by  workingmen.  (An  exception  seems  to  be  family  lY.)  They  use  the  money  aa  Umg 
as  they  have  any.  With  little  money  thoy  use  little ;  with  more  money  ihtff  live 
better. 

Mr.  Consul  Byers,  under  date  of  Zurich,  October  16, 1873,  in  transmit- 
ting a  statement  giving  the  cost  of  provisions  and  other  articles  of  sabsist- 
ence,  and  another  of  the  expenses  of  a  family  of  five  persons,  makes  Uie 
following  remarks : 

In  the  list  of  the  weekly  expenses  of  a  teacher's  family  of  five  persona,  the  avenfe  is 
about  the  same  as  for  workingmen,  and  shows  plainly  that  the  income  is  leas  than  tbe 
expenses.  There  are  cases  authentically  reported  showing  that  an  indnstriooa  wocfc- 
ingman  cannot,  even  with  the  help  of  his  wife's  hands,  earn  nearly  the  amount  reqoind 
for  the  common  necessaries  of  life,  not  to  mention  such  a  thmg  as  luxuries.  Tbe 
figures  were  exactly  these:  Earnings  of  man  and  wife,  1,700  francs;  expenses  of  tbe 
family,  2,212  francs.  These  figures  tell  the  simple  tale  for  Switzerland,  and  no  amoont 
of  fine-spun  theories  and  loose  assertions  cau  alter  them ;  they  are  there,  and  tlie 
workingman  knows  them  to  be  sober  and  fearful  facts. 

The  rates  of  wages  now  paid  in  Switzerland  to  all  kinds  of  workingmen  are  Jttj 
much  higher  than  they  ever  were  before.  I  might  add  t^at  house-rent  is  cootin- 
ually  on  the  increase,  and  the  tenements  that  are  rented  at  the  prices  stated.  15  ^ 
20  francs  (|3  to  |4)  per  month,  are  by  no  means  over-comfortable  or  pleasantly  and 
healthfully  situated. 


RATES  OF  WAGES  AND  COST  OF  SUBSISTENCE. 

Average  rates  of  daily  vfoges  in  the  cotton^  flax,  tpool  and  Hlk  factoriea  qf  ike  eoMiem^l^ 

Gall,  Svoiteerland, 

[Condensed  firom  the  Britisli  conenlar  reports.] 


Hen. 


COTTOir. 

Waddinff  factory 

Cotton,  thread,  and  knitting-jam  factory 

Spinning-milla 

liecbanical  spooling  and  twisting  miUa  .. 
Ordinary  band-weaying  mills: 

1.  Plain  stnffs 

8.  Checkered- weaving  mills 

3.  Figured-weaving  mills 

Jocqaard-loom  weaving  mills 

Power-loom  weaving  mills : 

1.  Plain  stafb 

9.  Checkered  stnflk 

Stocking  and  hosiery  weaving  mills 

Hand  embroidery 

liechanical  embroidery ..•. 

Linen  man  ofactories  ("  singerien") 


CerUM. 
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RATES  OF  WAGES  AND  COST  OF  SUBSISTENCE— Continaed. 


Hen. 


Women. 


Children. 


LINER. 

SjpiDDiDgniilla 

Weaviu{{-iuiU9,  (band-weaving) , 

WOOL  AND  HALF  WOOL. 

SpinniDg-miUa , 

Hand-woaviDg 

Mecbftnioal  weaving 

BILK. 

SpinoiDg  and  throwing  milla : 

Weaving  niiUs : 

rtSlnffi* 

bKibbonn 

e  Pocket-handkerchiefs...^ 

dflall-silks 

8INOEINO,  BLEACHING,  DTEINO,  AND  PBINTINO. 

Singeinff 

Nafararbleaching 

Artificial  bleaching 

Tarkey-red  dyeing '. 

Checkered  dyeing : 

aDyeing  stuff  in  the  piece 

dDyeingyarn 

Printing 

Cutting  off  the  soperflnoos  parts  of  the  figure-weft  on  the  wrong  side 
of  broch6  goods : 

By  hand 1 , 

By  machine 

NoTB.— The  ft«ne  computed  at  20  cents  United  States  coin. 


Oentt. 
54  to  54 
16  to  40 


24  to  — 
20  to  30 
30  to  — 


M  to  — 

20  to  50 
50 

eo 

S4 


20  to  55 
40  to  00 
30  to  00 
36  to  58 

36  to  50 
35  to  54 
40  to  50 


10  to  32 
40  to  55 


Cents, 
37  to  — 
10  to  40 


20  to 
20  to. 


20  to  24 
16  to  30 


23  to  26 
30  to  — 
20  to  32 
28  to  36 


30  to  — 
24  to  26 


12  to  36 


Cents, 
20  to  — 
10  to  30 


10  to  14 
0  to2D 


12  to  23 


Average  daily  rates  of  wages  in  various  industrial  estahlishments  %n  the 

ooKton  of  8t  Oall. 

Eztraotion  of  metals  and  mftnafncture  of  hardware —  Cents. 

Copper  and  lead  mines 40 

Iron  mines 40 

Forges  and  smelttng-farnaces • 40 

Iron-works :..  44  to 60 

Fonnderieft— gray  pig-iron,  men 44  to  60 

children 20 

soft  pig-iron 62 

metal  casting 1 56  to  60 

Engine  factories,  men 56  to  60 

children 30 

Machine-shops,  men 40  to  80 

Arms  factories 40  to  50 

Cooking-utensils  and  stove-factories 40  to  44 

Grinding  and  filing  down 38  to  60 

Wire,  tack,  and  nail  jQactories 34  to60 

Wire-milla 40 

Preparation  of  minerals  and  other  sahetonces  for  scientific,  industrial,  and 
milituy  purposes— 

liime-kiluB,  men 40  to 60* 

children 12  to  20 

Brick-kiln,  potteries,  and  drain-pipe  fEUStories,  men 30to50 

children 20  to  22 

Powder-mills,  men 100 

Glass-manufactories 60 

Gas-works 48 

Color-factories 40 

Lucifer-match  factories 

Chemical  laboratories « 30  to  60 
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Factories  of  snrgical  and  optical  instramentB fiOtolO 

Water-color  factories L 

Tool-factories r 61 

Scythe-factories 41 

TfaresbiDg-maobine  factories u • 3SId4I 

Fnmitiiro-factories TS 

Preparation  of  vegetable  and  animal  substances  fbr  indnstrial  pnipooei 

Oil-mills 1....  40to6l 

Tan-mills *..  40to6l 

Saw-mills 40l»9 

Hemp-crushing  mills ^ M 

Frame-saw  mills  and  parqneterie  factories 40Id79 

Beed-makersy  men 40to9 

women •...  S4loS9 

Bone-mills,  men 40l»fl 

Tanneries 30to9 

Candle  and  soap  factories 40to6l 

Brush-factories .'..         34 

Starch 40to44 

Pyed  and  Tarnished  leather  factories 

Oil-cloth  and  waxed  paper  factories 41 

Waxed  goods  factories 49 

fitraw-hat  factories ^ ^ 99 

Printing-eetablishmento,  &c.— 

Friaters,  men .'..• 44to6l 

women 9 

children • •. SO 

Lithographers,  men 5Olo60 

children SO 

Photographers,  men •••••••....  40ts60 

Paper,  wooden,  and  hardware  manufactories — 

Paper-mills,  paper  and  pasteboard  factories,  men 50to60 

women 16to20 

Maize  straw-paper  factories,  men 40 

women 20 

Carpet  and  stained  paper  factories,  men • 40 

Playing-card  factories ^.. 40 

Window-blind  factories 

Bone-turning  mills 60 

Wood-carving  factories 4Oto60 

Gold-band  factories ^ 

Articles  of  consumption — 

In  corn-mills 4Oto40 

In  manufactories  of  Italian  pastes,  men SOtoSO 

women 20to40 

children SO 

Chiccory-factories,  men 34 

women 18 

children 14 

Mustard-factories,  men 40 

Browerios 36to80 

Distilleries 40to€0 

Tobacco  and  cigar  faetoriee,  men 96ts6l 

women 18to40 

children IS 

Aynount  of  daily  wages  in  the  canton  of  Valais. 

Vino-dressers,  men ^ 40to€0 

women 30  to  36 
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Agricultural  laborers,  men « 24  to40 

Day-laborers # 20  to  40 

Men  engaged  in  breaking  op  ground 40  to50 

Mowers 60  to  70 

Wagoners  (with  yoke  of  oxen) 80  to  100 

Printers ,..•...-, 46  to  60 

Bookbinders 40to50 

Watchmakers 20  to  36 

Mechanics 20to40 

Tailors 40to50 

Shoemakers 30  to  56 

Saddlers 20to60 

Locksmiths * ,-.. 40  to  70 

Smiths - 8eto50 

Joiners 40toe0 

Tanners i;M)to36 

Gardeners 36  to  60 

Bakers l{2to28 

MiUers 4Oto0O 

Cartwrights 30to42 

Tinkers 36  to  60 

Gunsmiths - 80  to  120 

Cooks,  men,  engaged  by  the  year 20 

women,  for  250  days 8 

Seamstresses 20  to  22 

Milliners 20to36 

Masons ^ 20to56 

Washerwomen •— ..^^ 36 

Head  waiters  engaged  by  the  year ••• 20 

Waiters • , 20 

Chambermaids •••..*•....•• • ^ 20 

Parlor-maids ••••••• 20 

Hostlers 20 

Maid-servants 8  to  10 

Carpenters i...» 40to56 

Stone-cutters ^. 60W60 

CkSrtOXi  OF  OSMEVA. 


Oocnpation. 

Average 

wages  ner. 

week. 

Honae-rent 
per  week. 

IiiTingper 

Working  iewelers,  (men) ^. 

iseo 

480 
300 
8  76 

3  13 
3S4 

•2  80 
360 
864 
896 
360 
840 
8% 

4  56 
540 
300 
300 
360 
360 
438 
336 
3t>0 
3  84 

69 
69 
68 
68 
69 
68 
68 
69 
69 
69 
69 
69 
69 
69 
69 
68 
69 
68 
69 
69 
69 

13  80 

8  08 

^VV^orldng  jewolera,  (women)..... 

TTinkora 

8  85 

Potters i „ 

Saddlers 

Coopers ..........•.^•.•..•. 

168 
885 
8  85 

Bakers 

1  68 

Batchers 

H  85 

Joiners.. 

1  68 

Wood-ontters ....•• 

885 

Journeymen  tailors 

8  85 

Hnir-drmwers  and  barbers ...  ............<. ..«^  ^^  *,    ^.. 

1  68 

I,,00k<Pmith»    ...... xa...»x..»x**.^.a^      **x      ..xx^a.xx 

1  68 

Oilders 

8  85 

Watchmakers,  (men) 

8  85 

Watchmakers^  (women) I .1..!..., 

1  61 

Bookbinders ...•.^.... 

Oansmitbs 

885 
8  85 

Cabinet-makers 

8  35 

Upholsterers ^ 

885 
885 

8  25 

BkK?k«innhf 

8  85 

*  Bmplo3red  seven  days  per  week. 
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CANTON  OP  APPENZELL. 


OocQpation. 


ATonge 

wagmper 

week. 


Lhrtacper 
pcrvML 


Saddlers 

Coopers 

Bakers 

Batchers 

Joiners 

Tailors 

Tinkers 

SUk-factories,  (men) 

SUk-faotories,  (women)  ... 
Bibbon«factoriee,  (men) . . . 
Ribbon*foctories,  (women) 

Yam-faotorles,  (men) 

Yam-faotoriee,  (women).. 
Wool-faotories,  (men)  .... 
Wool-factories,  ( women) . . 


•S9S 
8S8 

•«  16 
940 
S40 
S40 
976 
384 
1  99 
396 
199 
384 
199 
360 
168 


losi 


14B 
1# 
14B 
14B 
14B 
14B 
1# 
111 
14B 

in 

14B 
Itt 

\m 
in 


*  Smplojod  seven  days  per  week. 


CANTON  OF  BKBNE. 


Average  rate  of  wagee  of  ike  worhififf^Uteeea,  with  and  withomt  hoard. 


Occupation. 

Average 

wages  per 

week. 

Occupation. 

AvflcagB 
week 

WFFH  BOARD  AND  I/>1[>orrOT 

*|1  39 
1  19  , 
4  00 
1  40 
tl  85 
tl  07 

1  00 
8  40 

2  52 
n  19 

1  49 

80 

$3  30 

3  00 
$4S0  to4  80 

300 
Up  to  4  80 

3  30 
Up  to  4  80 

300 

Cabinet-makers... 

|3« 

Glaciers 

3» 

Wbrkinff  watohmakers ....^ 

Plasterers  

343 

Coopers 

3« 

Brewers 

Smiths 

330 

Shoemakers ............. 

Locksmiths 

39 

Gardeners 

Toolsmiths 

390 

Barbers 

Mechauics 

4S0 

Tumors 

Bross-foauders 

3  43 

Porters 

Founders - .. 

398 

Office-porters 

Tlumon 

3«0 

Bakers 

Bngravers 

44 

Batchers 

Litlio^^raphers 

4» 

Farm-servants - 

Liitboj^raphers 

STi 

Women- servants 

Compositors 

3ft 

Printers 

39 

WTTBOUT  BOABD  AND  LODQINO. 

Bookbinders 

310 

Goldsmiths 

4« 

Masons .^.^ir-r-- 

Brush-makers ^... 

Tailors .'. 

3H 

Foromon 

39 

Stone-catters  ..................••••• 

Saddlers 

4« 

Foremen 

Potters 

4» 

Carpenters 

Cartwrights 

310 

iy>remen 

Photographers,  operators ...  . 

813 

Joiners 

PhotosTanhers.  aasistanta 

313 

*  Provide  their  own  tools.  t  Engaged  by  the  month. 

t  Work  on  Sundays.  $  Per  month. 

KotR.— The  above  artisans  often  earn  more  by  piecework. 

Table  shomng  the  average  prices  of  provisions  and  fuel  inthe'eanUmo) 

Berne. 

Bread,  rye  mixed  with  wheat per  Swiss  poaod  =  1.103..  fOOl 

Beef,  firat  quality do do...  IJ 

Beef,  second  quality do do...  » 

Veal do do...  Ij 

Pork do do...  ^l 

Potatoes do do...  ^ 

Butter do do...  *J 

Suet............        -                                                                 do                      do    .  1° 

Lard . .                              .                                                   dn                         Aa  1" 

Pine-wood per  klafter..  5°" 

Beech !r...do ?  20 

Turf per  wagon  lood..  ^  ^ 
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Table  showing  the  quality^  quaniity^  and  average  prices  of  provisions  con- 
sumed per  week  hy  an  ordinary  day  laborer^ s  family  at  Berne j  consisting 
of  8  persons — 2  adults  and  6  children. 

Bread,  8.823  poands  English  per  day,  at  4  cents  per  pound $2  24 

Hilk,  4|  imperial  pints  per  day 67 

Coffee,  1.103  pounds  English  per  week ' 20 

Coffee  made  of  chiccory,  (**  sparkaffee,")  a  small  packet  per  week 2 

Coffee,  essence  of 3 

Flour,  1  pound  per  week,  at  5  cents  per  pound 5 

Meat,*  1  pound  Swiss,  (about  once  a  month,)  of  lean  bacon,  at  18  cents 4 

Potatoes,  10^  imperial  quarters  per  month 22 

Cabbage,  made  into  sauer-krant 4 

Lard 20 

Salts  cents;  fruits  and  vegetables,  10  cents 13 

Total 4  04 

Amount  disbursed  by  the  same  family  for  house  rent^fuelj  ta^es^  and  vari- 
ous other  necessary  household  expenses  during  the  year. 

Bent  for  one  large  room  for  the  whole  family,  and  part  use  of  a  kitchen |30  00 

Fuel  for  cooking-purposes — a  bundle  of  beech  wood  per  day 18  26 

Fuel  ro  warm  the  room  in  winter—one  large  cart-load  of  turf 6  00 

Lighting,  during  the  winter  months,  a  pint  of  oil  per  week,  at  10  cents 2  60 

Municipal  gas  rates i 40 

Blacking,  one  small  box,  per  month,  at  4  cents;  soap  and  matches, 3  cents 84 

School-books  and  slates  for  children  attending  school,  per  annum 4  00 

Breakage,  thread,  needles,  &.C.,  per  annum 3  00 

Soap,  washing  done  at  home,  (1  Swiss  pound,)  9  cents  per  week 4  68 

Pig's  grease  for  boots  and  shoes,  1  Swiss  pound,  20  cents  per  month 2  40 

Total 71  17 

Table  showing  the  annual  average  ejcpenditure  for  clothing  of  an  ordinary 

workingman. 

Coat,  price  $6,  usually  lasts  three  years; (2  00 

Waistcoat,  price  §1.40,  usually  lusts  one  year 1  40 

Trowsers,  price  $2.80  to  $3 2  90 

Shirt,  price  85  cents;  two  required  every  year 1  70 

Stockiugs,  cotton,  price  40  cents,  usually  last  one  year 40 

Stockings,  woolen,  price  $1,  usually  last  one  year 1  00 

Boots,  price  $2.20,  usually  last  one  year,  require  being  twice  resoled,  extra  ex- 
pense $1.40 3  60 

Shoes,  price  80  cents,  usually  lost  one  year,  resoled  four  times,  extra,  68  cents. .  1  48 

Neck-ties,  price  30  cents,  usually  last  one  year 30 

Felt  hat,  price  $1.60,  usually  lasts  three  years 53 

Braces,  price  30  cents,  usually  last  one  vear 30 

Trowsers,  summer,  price  $1.40,  usually  last  one  year 1  40 

Under- waistcoat,  price  69  cents,  usually  lasts  two  years 34 

Pocket-handkerchief,  price  1 6  cents,  two  required  every  year 38 

Jacket,  price  $1.80,  usually  lasts  two  years 90  • 

Total 18  57 

The  lowest  computation  of  the  annual  cost  of  clothing  for  a  workingman  in  this 
canton  is  $14.32  provided  he  does  not  wear  second-hand  clothes. 

Table  showing  the  average  annual  expenditure  for  clothing  of  a  woman  of 

the  working-class. 

Dress,  price  $8,  usually  worn  three  years $2  66 

Petticoat,  price  $2.20,  usually  worn  two  years 1  10 

Apron,  price  $1,  two  required  every  year 2  00 

Stays,  price  $1.40,  two  required  every  year 2  80 

Shift,  price  61  cents,  two  required  every  year 1  22 

Stockings,  cotton,  price  16  cents,  two  required  every  year 32 

*  1  pound  Swiss  =  1.103  pounds  English. 
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BtoekiDgB,  woolen,  price  50  cents,  two  required  every  year ^»^.  .^ 1  CD 

Underclothing,  price  42  cents,  nsually  worn  one  year 49 

Jacket,  price  f  1.60,  nsnally  worn  two  years 89 

Neckerchief,  price  60  cents,  nsnally  worn  one  year 60 

Bonnet,  price  |1,  nsnally  worn  fbnr  years .•••••.••..  81 

Oloves,  price  30  cents,  usually  worn  two  years 15 

fibawl,  price  40  cents,  usually  worn  ten  years » 4 

Comb,  price  14  cents,  usually  worn  one  year 14 

£hoes,  price  $1.80,  usually  worn  one  year,  but  require  baing  twice  reaoM; 

extra  expense  $1.12 • 8  81 

fihoes,  price  60  cents,  usually  last  one  year,  but  require  being  reaped  aix  Ubmb^ 

extra  expense,  92  cents —•.•....•...••••  10 

Pocket-handkerchief,  price  12  cents,  two  required  per  year .•••.•  81 

Under-waistcoat,  usually  wears  one  year ^.  «.,..■  41 

Hood,  price  60  cents,  usually  worn  two  years V 

Totol 18  90 

Table  showing  the  average  anntuil  cost  of  clothing  for  a  boy  under  14|  be- 
longing to  the  working-class. 


Coat,  cotton- warp  linen,  price,  including  lining,  90  cents,  make,  and  i 

ries,  50  cents,  one  required  pier  aunum « ^  41 

Waistcoat  of  the  same  material,  <Mie  usually  lasts  m  year .••..  70 

T^wsers,  of  the  some  material,  fl.lO  each,  three  pairs  per  annum S  30 

Bhirt,  cotton,  50  cents  each,  two  per  annum -  1  00 

Btockings,  cotton,  at  20  cents,  two  pairs  per  annum 40 

fitockings.  woolen,  at  50  cen ts  per  pair,  two  pairs  per  annum 100 

Bhoes,  at  |1  to  $1.40  per  pair,  resoling  them  twice  a  year,  44  cents  each  time. ..  8  SO 

Ne^-tie 80 

Cap,  woolen SI 

pocket-handkerchief,  8  cents  each,  two  per  annum 16 

Braces,  12  cents  per  pair,  one  per  annum 13 

Total 10  80 

CONDITION  OP  THE  WORKIKO-CLAfiSES. 

There  is  no  establishment  in  Switzerland  where  workmen  can  obtain  cheap  clotiiin^ 
at  least  at  all  commensurate  with  the  small  price  of  other  necessaries.  This  is,  no  doaH 
asingular  omission  in  a  country  pre-eminently  distinguished  for  its  associations  otgao- 
ized  with  a  view  of  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  working-classes,  and  dispeoafl| 
charity  generally.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  to  be  found  in  nearly  every  town  m 
Tillage  public  fountains  and  washing  apparatus,  protected  by  roofing,  where  linen  otn 
be  washed  with  ease,  and  at  little  or  no  cost. 

If  it  be  a  matter  of  importance  to  the  workman  to  obtain  food  at  moderate  rates,  it 
is  of  no  less  consequeuco  to  him  to  find  cheap  lodging,  for  the  necessity  of  payins  not 
is  one  of  the  severest,  if  not  the  heaviest  loaa  by  which  his  finances  are  oppressed. 
«  •  •  •  •  u  • 

A  society  for  erecting  improved  dwellings  for  the  industrial  classes  was  fbnndedai 
Itausanne  in  18G0,  with  a  capital  of  $40,000.  Another  more  recently,  with  a  capital  of 
$60,000,  at  Geneva,  where  the  charge  for  a  single  room  and  kitchen  amounts  to  ^  s  yair, 
and  the  rent  of  a  kitchen,  which  can  be  let  separately,  is  as  low  as $2  a  month.  AgsiO;  at 
Neuch&tel,  another  society  has  erected  a  considerable  number  of  lodging-honso,  tod 
proposes  to  bnild  others  for  the  working-classes.  The  apartments  are  giosped  in 
fours,  with  a  common  entrance,  two  apartments  being  on  the  ground-floor,  aodtvo 
on  the  first  floor.  Each  lodger  has  his  own  garden,  and  the  rent  paid  is  very  modentB* 
•  *  •  »^'*  •• 

As  in  other  manufacturing  countries,  certain  occupations  are  more  prejudicial  ^ 
others  to  the  industrial  classes.  Doiriciliary  labor,  too,  so  prevalent  througboot  the 
confederation,  and  which  at  first  sight  would  appear  to  have  a  favorable  effect  in  * 
sanitary  sense  on  the  operative,  has  not  all  the  advantages  it  is  generally  held  to  pos- 
sess. It  produces  the  evil  effects  of  too  sedentary  a  life,  and  also  entails  conetant  o>j^' 
cation  to  work  subjected  to  no  direct  control.  The  manufacture  of  watches,  both  in  w 
respect,  and  as  regards  the  strain  on  the  eyesight,  is  considered  to  be  one  of  themoBl 
injurious  occupations,  although  the  authorities  have  everywhere  taken  the  best  pre- 
cautionary measures,  both  to  protect  the  workman,  as  far  as  possible,  ftom  its  attend- 
ant  evils,  and  to  prevent  children  from  being  employed  in  this  trade  at  too  early  an  age> 
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In  tbe  i^lfijis-blQwiDf^  works,  alRii,  men  fire  oxpojod  to  a  very  Ijigli  t^mporatiire,  and  ta 
long  night -watcbeSt  bo tb  of  which  are  very  pri^judicial  to  bcaltbf  espticiuUy  in  tbe 
Valais  and  Bt*meze  Jura.  Ici  Um  potterie.s  situntod  at  Horgeti,  in  the  caoton  of  , 
Zorich,  a  particalar  dincnso  m  prevalent,  called  tbo  *'lead"  ooUc,  Agum^  wherever 
the  etravi -plait iBg  cjitahlishiiieiits  mimt  aUotind — in  Friboiirj^  and  Ousenione  cdpo- 
cially — Ihe  workman  is  Biibject  to  n  dij^abling  afrc?cti<m  At  the  cxtreraity  of  the  llngera, 
in  c*m#»€queDce  of  hia  beiuj^  repeatedly  obli^tnl  to  dip  tbe  bands  in  cold  water,  and 
keep  them  wet.  In  the  northenKt  of  Switzerhind»  where  industry  ia  most  developed, 
the  injury  to  health,  rcsiittiog  fr^m  man u file fciires^  ia  naturally  excessive.  The  only 
exception  is  tt>  be  found  at  &i?ba.fi'batifl«Dr  where  there  are  largo  iron  and  steel  fouud- 
erifcS,  and  where  machinery,  wagotii*  arme,  And  watch-caaes,  &c^  are  largely  mauu- 
factnred*  In  tbe  dyeing-worUa  i^enerallyt  especially  in  those  where  Turkey-red  is  mucb 
used,  certain  operations  iiecemuiry  in  the  proeess  of  drying  reqnire  a  high  degree  of 
heat,  which  is  held  to  he  f:ttal  to  the  Inngs*  In  the  cotton-printing  e^tabl is hnieota 
there  is  not  fltitbeient  ventilation  to  co u u terse t  tbo  dangerous  exhalatioas*  aristojE 
from  the  coloTing-siiliHtatices  in  use,  Cotton-spiuning,  moreover,  produces  a  lino  dnat^ 
which  attacks  the  respiratory  orgauj4,and  is  found  very  ia|ur ions  to  health  ingwitzer* 
laud  ;  while  weaverw,  who  mostly  work  in  cellars  or  on  tbe  ground-floor,  are  subject  U> 

diseases  of  tbe  lungs,  produced  by  damp. 

*  •  «  *  *  «  # 

In  Switzerland  agriculture  is  carried  on  to  the  greate«fc  perfection  that  the  cliniato 
and  soil  of  such  a  country  will  allow.  By  means  of  trenchei*  and  sluices,  water  is  con- 
.▼eyed  from  the  mountains  to  any  required  paint;  extreme  care  is  taken  to  econoniizo 
and  rentier  available  tbe  nvanure  ohtained  from  their  herds,  aud  j^reat  judgment  is 
shown  in  the  culture  of  the  diiTereut  kinds  of  Sfiil,  Even  apparently  sterile  and  uua- 
Tailahle  slopes  are  niailo  Ui*6  of»  mold  being  carried  np  from  below  aud  spread  upon 
them  in  the  form  of  terraces,  Tbe  use  of  animal  labor  in  agricull  oral  operations  is  not 
extensive,  chiefly  owing  to  the  rugged  surface  of  tbe  country  ;  and  nearly  everything  is 
done  by  hand.  The  graiti-cropsare  inferior  in  cjuantity,  hut  the  pa»tin;ige)H extremely 
good,  and  its  bright  verdure  such  im  to  render  it  a  distingui^hitig  fuature  uf  the  country. 
The  vine  is  cultivated  in  se  vera]  localities,  sud  S4>me  of  tbe  wines  produced  areola 
▼ery  good  cpuility.  The  cultivation  of  tabaeco  is  undergoing  great  development^ 
especially  in  tbe  northern  part  of  Vaud,  which  yields  a  cheap,  though  rather  indif- 
f«rent  prt»duce.  The  dmneHtic  economy  of  a  Swiss  conutry  household  is  very  simple; 
from  their  hind  niul  cattle  they  can  supply  nearly  the  whole  of  their  want*,  and  the 
proiitsof  their  dairy  afl'ord  them  the  small  sums  of  money  tliey  reipiire.  The  quiintity  of 
timber  at  prt-seut  exported  exceeds  $430,000  iu  value,  but  tbi^  must  ultimately  have 
a  verj'  bad  etfect  on  the  eountry,  as  it  is  so  far  beyond  the  rate  of  growth. 

•  #  «  «  »  i»  # 

In  IS61  an  asaociation  wa«  formed  at  Berne  for  the  pnr|iose  of  erecting  workingmen-a 
dwellingfi,  with  a  capital  of  $00,000*  It  haft  constructed  houses  cootaining  sixty-eight 
separate  tenemeut«,  twenty-eight  of  which  consist  of  only  one  roimi,  a  kitchen  and  Its 
dependencies,  with  a  garden  attached,  at  a  rent  of  $30,  and  the  renminder  at  from  |49 
to  $o5  each  per  annum.  A  ateond  society  was  started  at  the  capital  in  the  course  ot  \ 
the  same  year  on  a  more  extended  scale, »itico  its  resources  represent  a  fund  of  $-2()t^fOOO, 
although  the  shares  are  not  all  paid  np,  It  hat*  built  some  forty  bouHe*?^  also  divided 
into  tenements,  for  which  an  annual  rent  (in  round  nnmberB)  of  f40  for  each  apart* 
ment  is  demanded.  In  Ibe  accounts  hitherto  given  of  tbe  provision  ma«le  for  lodging 
the  working-classes,  those  dwellings  only  have  been  mentioned  which  are  constrneted 
for  niarrierf  men  and  their  families  settled  in  particular  districts,  since  this  class  of 
workmen^  having  the  first  claim  on  public  solicitude,  has  naturally  received  the  great- 
est share  of  public  attention.  But  there  are  two  other  classes  of  operati^'es,  the  un- 
married and  the  itinerant  workmen,  which  must  not  l>e  forgotten,  and  which,  indeed, 
well  deserve  to  be  included  among  the  olject-s  of  those  philanthropic  exertions  which.' 
we  hare  just  been  considering^  It  is  to  be  feared  that,  as  a  mle,  both  fare  ill  in  Switz- 
erland as  regards  lodging,  their  hardships  in  this  respect  being  mainly  caused  by  the 
cirenmstance  that  they  have  no  other  resources  to  look  to  bat  those  which  tlow  from. 
their  doily  wage.s.  Yet  it  cannot  be  said  that  chanty  is  not  largely  ext*-nded  to  theno 
less  fnrtnnate  membeni  of  the  industrial  elaases.  The  itinerant  workmen  fiv<|uently 
find  gratuitous  accommmUtion  in  some  public  institution,  such  a^^  the  '*  116spitafdes 
Bourgeois  "  at  Beroe  and  tbe  old  hospital  at  8tanK.  Thmughout  the  commuue^s.  in  tho 
canton  of  Neiicblltel,  btKis  are  at  his  disposal  free  of  charge.  At  the  railway  junction 
at  Olr^n,  be  is  provided  with  food  as  well  as  with  a  bed  for  one  night.  Many  other 
instances  of  similar  h(j«pitality  might  be  cited.  Alt  operatives  are,  moreover,  VMy  ( 
considerate  to  each  other,  and  are  sure  to  give  a  hearty  welcome  to  their  itioeraiit 
ISbUow-hiborerSf  iti  the  fullest  seuse  of  the  term. 
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which,  though  of  a  more  political  charncter  than  the  foregoing,  U  exdtmTety  S 
and  Trhile  constautly  discassing  the  problem  of  '♦  camtftl  w.  labor/'  (for  the  — ^"" 
»  large  mo jority  of  its  meDibt^nii  arts  hiboriuR  men,)  and  whose  politick  i 
closely  aJJied  to  the  question  of  labor,  exercises,  by  its  priootpk^  aud  poj 
whoksome  iiiflnence  over  the  laboring  classea. 

This  a6«ociation  haa  fonoded  niaoy  im portant  iostitutiona,  such  aa aocielies  of 
support,  6aviDg8-bat]k8,  cheap  cating-hoaaea,  6LC,f  and  erected  various  rewHta  for 
Btmctiou  niui  amnsement. 

There  are  also  other  Bocioties,  purely  religions,  both  Proteutant  and  HofnaoCi 
exercising  special  aiipcrviaion  over  the  education  aud  well-beiug  of  thu  operative 
Similar  reealta  have  been  experienced  in  other  ccmutries,  and  led  to  the  crcotiou  of 
International  Congresaes  of  Bniasels,  Frankfort,  and  London.  TbeOenevese  **Sode(y 
of  Public  Utility  "  early  recognized  the  iniportatiee  of  tlie  Bnggeeti<ina  propoiw*d  at  ibttb 
coDgresaeSf  and  with  a  view  to  avert  the  eviU  of  loealtzatiou,  and  for  th-  '  ;i*- 

ftemiD&tiou  of  knowledge,  have  founded  a  librnry  of  2,000  vol  nines  on  b<».  i^ 

comprising  many  books  not  found  in  otber  collections.  All  these  various  ^f....»„....<tpic 
efibrts  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  Swiss  population  at  large^  and  of  theoMVi' 
live  in  particular,  meet  with  valuable  aid  from  the  native  employers.  A  purely  cfeiuo- 
cratic  spirit  prevails,  in  this  regard,  among  employers  and  em  ployed.  The  employ 
would  not  be  considered  by  his  snbordiDatew,  or  even  by  himself,  as  entirely  capable  to 
conduct  the  aiiaira  of  his  establishment,  had  he  not  in  his  younger  days  ascended,  Stef 
by  step,  the  ladder  whicb  brouj;bt  him  ^ip  from  a  room -sweeper  to  the  level  of  tbemoii 
skilled  in  the  trade.  In  Gh\rus,  which  may  be  considered  a  model  canton  as  regspdi 
the  relations  between  proprietor  and  employ^*,  and  where  a  third  of  th«  popalatioo 
consists  of  operatives,  the  communes  encourage  every  new  eiit<eri)ris6,  soperiateDd  tbe 
schools  and  local  libraries,  and,  in  critical  periods,  find  labor,  provide  soopkitdwai. 
and  buy  provisions  for  the  purpose  of  reselling  them  at  cost  price  to  their  dUtrcMed 
workmen.  At  Olten,  in  tbe  canton  of  Sol eu re,  where  the  company  of  the  Great  CeO' 
tral  Railway  gives  eiiiployinent  to  700  workmen,  we  find  perhajis  the  most  strikingfi- 
ample  of  the  prosperous  condition  of  tbo  operative  in  Switzerland.  While  the  rate  of 
wages  iH  higher  in  the  company-s  works  than  iu  the  factories  situated  in  other  caatoaii 
the  hours  of  labor  are  limited  to  from  tern  and  a  half  to  eleven  hours.  In  case  of  tick* 
ness  the  operative  is  always  certain  of  being  kindly  cared  for  ;  or  if  high  piicei ppe- 
vail,  prompt  measures  are  taken  to  relieve  his  distress.  Cases  of  ill  behavior  b»r« 
never  been  known  to  occnr  at  Olten,  The  operatives  are  much  attached  to  eaeh  otbw, 
and  look  upon  tbe  director  of  tbe  works  in  the  light  of  a  father  rather  than  amiitit^ 

The  laws  of  Switzerland  oblige  every  Swiss  to  attend  tbe  *' primary"  echoolifbrt 
certain  number  of  years ;  and  it  may  bo  said  here,  tfaegoTemment  has  now  oDdsrooft' 
sidt^ratinn,  also,  a  law  regulating  the  hours  of  labor. 

So  wide-spread,  however,  IS  educatiou  in  Switzerland  that  every  commune bi«ifci 
Bchools,  and  absence  from  these  instilntions  is  exceedingly  rare«  Geoersdly  speaking 
the  laws  oblige  them  to  commence  attendance  at  the  age  of  six  or  seven,  and  t W^  ~ 
bound  not  to  leave  the  primary  school  until  ihey  arelitteen  or  sixteen*  The  law 
rcfjuires  that  children  should  attend  the  primary  t^chools  virtually  imposes  an  obUi, 
on  the  state,  or,  more  correctly,  on  tbe  coummnes,  of  endow  ing  numerous  schools  thioog^ 
out  the  country.  These  institutions  an)  of  a  tirst-rate  character,  l>oth  as  regards fljiMtt 
and  manageuieiit.  It  is  generally  allowed  that  the  primary  schools  offer  a  solid  Ikiiil 
to  the  education  of  tbo  people.  The  indnstnal  classes  here  as  elsewhere  aze  bflttcf 
educated  than  tbo  agricultural  population  ;  but  on  the  whole  few  eoon tries  caa  boa< 
of  so  general  a  diiTutiiou  of  knowledge  throughout  the  masses  as  is  mot  with  in  Swi!i«^ 
land,  Whut  are  called  ^^nduHtrial"  schools  are  also  very  csonsiderable  in  number. 
There  the  subjects  of  study  include  drawing^  modeling,  calculation,  (especially  in  i» 
application  to  Industry  and  commerce,)  German,  French*  tho  elements  of  geomStty» 
cliemiatry,  and  physics.  There  are  many  such  institutions  in  tho  cantons  of  Gt^ac^ 
Vaud,  Neucbatel,  Berne,  Lucerne,  Zurich,  Teasiu,  St.  Gall,  Ac.  At  Lugano  graluitaO* 
instruction  is  ^iveu  iu  the  application  of  chemistry  to  art  and  industry.  Various otb'* 
institutions  oi  a  like  nature  are  found  in  diti'erent  parts  of  Switzerland,  testifying 
the  general  interest  taken  in  the  education  of  the  artisan  and  industrial  classes, 
tores  on  scientific,  historical,  and  social  subjects  are  given  iu  tho  dlflerent  can  tons 
beiteficial  results.  The  Swiss  operative  undergoes  his  apprenticeship  either  b' 
mrt^ntal  supervision  at  home  or  more  frequently  under  the  eye  of  his  empf 
Whenever  any  new  branch  of  industry  is  introiluced  a  number  of  apprentice  •£ 
are  immediately  instituted.  Among  other  numerous  examples,  we  lind  iu  the  ci 
of  Tessin  a  school  where  silk- weaving  is  taught.  At  Fribourg  and  Geneva  there 
institutions  where  apprentices  receive  instrnctiou  in  plaiting  straw,  <S:c,  l}\\t  ^^ 
and  wateh  making,  demanding  prolonged  and  didJcnlt  studies,  is  perhaps  tin 
of  trade,  above  all  others,  in  which  the  practical  education  of  the  appreut»e*i  i 
to  the  highest  pitch  of  perfection.  Schools  have  been  founded  fur  tbi 
Geneva,  Chaux  drt  Fond,  and  Locle,  the  estahlishinents  at  the  two  form* 
municipal  institutions,  uud  the  latter  exclusively  for  the  poor.    The  w.a 
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inslituiiouB  at  Chatiz  tie  Food  was  founded  os  recently  as  1864.  lostruction  is  given 
to  ptipila  eitber  devoting  fluTUfielvi's  fxcluBively  to  watcli  nnd  cJock  luaking  or  to 
worktiieti  desiring  to  receive  titiibbinf;  k'bsoiis  in  aoy  ]>ariiculiir  bandicrart.  Tbey  are, 
howevttr,  obli|jed  to  Batisfy  the  exauiiotTB  tbat  tbeir  pevious  studies  in  other  Behoob» 
have  been  KufMcieutly  complete.  Prizes  are  given  aua  certilicates  of  general  capacity 
on  leaving  ibo  efitublisbnient. 

The  foUowin*^  from  anotlior  soiirce  affords  iaformatioii  of  an  inter- 
esting character  iu  regard  to  itie  condition  of  tbo  workiug-people  of 
Bwitzerlaiid : 

Perbai  8  tbe  Swiss  artisan  ib  llio  most  fortuDately  situated  of  all  tbft  coDtiuGntal 
workiiigiiK'D.  Tbis  is  tlio  result  of  various  causes.  "  In  most  couutriei* "  observes  Mn 
A.  G.  G.  Buuarj  "  tbe  laboring  claBses  are,  as  a  role,  wbolly  dr pendent  for  tbeir  means 
of  exiateucr.^  upon  tbat  one  dupartmeut  of  labor  in  wliieb  cireumtitancea  bave  individ- 
ually placed  them,  and  are,  tlieretbre,  exposed  to  tbo  diaautroua  results  of  w bate ver 
lliictuattons  may  affect  it.  In  Switzerland,  tbis  is  bajipily  so  far  from  being  tbe  case 
tbat  it  may  almost  be  said  to  constitnt©  tbo  exception.  Tbe  peasant-t  wben  not  actively 
f^njjafjed  in  agricultural  i)urBuil8,  tiuds  ubeful  aud  profitublw  occupation  in  a  bun- 
dred  dillerent  ways,  from  felling  timber  on  tbu  mountains  to  making  portions  of  tb© 
complicated  and  delicate  work?*  of  watcbcs.  Tbe  artisan,  likewise  m  bis  leisaro  mo- 
inenta,  or  wlien  nnsiblo  to  lind  work,  cultivates  tbe  bniall  plots  of  ground  wbich  ho 
often  owns,  while  bis  wife,  and  even  Ids  children,  after  Bchool-hourSf  contribute  more 
or  less  directly  to  the  support  of  the  family."  The  Swiss  is  never  ashamed  of  work, 
and  if  it  be  not  obtainable  in  his  own  country  be  will  seek  it  iu  others.  Combined 
with  tbis  love  of  labor  Is  to  be  found  an  habitual  thrlftiuess  which  enables  tbe  Swiss 
workman,  although  in  receipt  of  lower  wages  than  are  to  lie  obtained  in  many  other 
countries,  to  save  money,  and  oven  enjoy  a  state  of  comparative  ease.  Wei©  the 
Eoclish  artisans,  with  tbeir  high  rates  of  wages  and  abundant  means  of  employment, 
to  display  anything  like  the  economical  propensities  of  their  Swiss  brethreu,  the  whole 
social  coudi lion  of  tbe  industrial  classes  in  England  would  become  compk^tely  revola- 
tionlzed.  That  low  wages  necessarily  mean  poverty  and  suffering  is  refuted  by  the 
example  of  the  Swiss,  With  wages  frcfjuently  lower  tban  Ibose  of  a  Dorsetshire 
peasant,  be  contrives,  by  the  snialluesa  of  his  wauts^  his  indomltablo  tbrit^,  and  dis- 
like of  kllenesi.  to  acquire  a  more  indepeudent  positioa  than  is  posjiessed  by  many  of 
our  best-remunerated  workmen. 

In  the  history  of  tbe  Swiss  working -classes  wo  bave  a  signiQcant  view  of  the  value 
of  educjition,  if  not- carried  too  far.  There  are  comparatively  few  Swiss  who  caunot 
read  or  write,  and  not  onfrequently  we  find  the  artisan  rising  to  the  post  of  manager, 
and  from  thence  tti  that  of  partner  or  employer^  by  reason  of  the  educational  advan- 
tages possessed  by  biro.  From  his  earliest  childhood  pri ul iples of  tbe  strictest  economy 
are  instilled  in  bi«  mind,  and  tbe  habit  of  saving  encouraged  by  every  possible  means. 
Ho  understanils  tbe  induHtrial  value  of  educatiou,  and,  consequently,  never  omits  an 
opportunity  of  extendiug  bis  knowledge.  While  our  artisans  are  wasting  tbeir  time 
and  money  at  a  public  bouse,  the  Swiss  workman  is  busy  with  band  or  brain  prepar- 
ing for  tbe  contiugencies  of  the  future.  Compared  with  the  wages  obtainable  lu  Eug* 
land  the  average  earnings  of  the  Swiss  workmen  must  appear  yery  low.  In  thecauton 
of  Zurich,  for  instance,  they  range  from  17  cents  to  i>G  cents  per  clay,  the  number  of 
working-hours  being  from  12  to  14.  In  the  various  cotton  and  silk  factories  the  rale 
of  wages  is  far  l>elow  those  obtainable  in  Lanca^hixo  and  Warwickshire,  although  the 
quality  of  the  labor  is  scai'cely  a  whit  inferior.  In  the  canton  of  Basle  unskilled  bands 
in  tbe  silk-trade  obtain  about  $1.50  per  w^eek,  while  tirst-clasa  dyers  average  ^4.^4. 
Like  the  Germans,  tbe  Swiss  have  successfully  adopted  the  principles  of  eo-op^ratioo, 
extending  their  application  to  productive  purposes,  but  tbe  libcrubty  with  which  most 
employers  treat  their  workmen— a  circumstance  which  renders  strikes  almost  unknown 
in  Switzerlaud^tentlH  to  retard  any  extensive  development  of  the  latter  class  of  eo- 
oponitire  associations. 

Owing  to  the  excellent  system  of  education  among  tbe  Swiss,  and  tbeir  frugal  and 
indnstrtotts  habits,  the  workingnmn  has  many  advantages  ov^er  his  fellow-competitors 
in  other  landSt  To  i^rovide  the  Swiss  workingmau  with  the  means  i»f  spending  his 
leisure  hours  plensuntly.  aud  perhaps  usefully,  is  the  Rclf-iui posed  task  of  numerous 
societies,  not  a  few  of  which  are  fountled  by  workmen  tbemHelves.  Under  their 
auspices  local  circulating-ljbrari^'s  bave  been  formed  iu  many  i>arts  of  the  country, 
eYeo  in  some  of  tbe  most  secluded  rural  communes,  the  works  of  wbicb  tbey  are 
composed  being  carefully  selected  in  order  that  tbey  raoy  suit  the  taste  and  posi- 
tion of  those  for  whom  tbey  are  more  particularly  intended.  In  IBGG  tbe  canton  of 
Geneva  already  possessed  forty-three  of  tbe^e  lihi^aries,  with  3^^,000  volumes,  and  that 
of  Lucerne  forty-one.  The  number  in  the  remaining  cantons  lias  not  yet  been  ascer- 
tained. There  are  also  unmerons  other  public  libraries,  containiug  works  of  a  much 
higher  class,  as  well  as  museums  in  aB  the  principal  towns.    Almanacs,  reviews,  &nd 
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newspapers  are  likewise  poblisbed  for  the  special  ose  of  the  workinif  claaMt,  aodniiiix 
of  the  daily  papers  give  ont  on  Sundays  an  extra  sheet  with  the  ol^eet  of  aSBnUof 
them  additional  reading  matter.  LectnTen  on  the  somi  and  political  qoestions  of  the 
day  and  other  attractive  subjects  are  ftvqnently  givepy  not  only  in  the  gntX  oentenif 
population,  but  also  in  the  remote  communes,  where,  in  the  abeeoee  of  ngolar  ke- 
turers,  the  village  clcrg>*man  or  schoolmaster,  and  sometimes  even  ordinaiy  woifcflMi^ 
undertake  this  task.    There  are  innumerable  workingmon's  associationa  which  have 
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drawing,  arithmetic,  history',  &c.  ^Muoh  attention  is  also  devoted  to^maaic,  both  foofi 
and  instrumental,  as  a  means  of  innocent  recreation,  singing  being  taught  in  all  ti» 
primary  schools.  There  is  hardly  a  village  which  does  not  possess  one  or  mora  ohDnl 
societies,  and  in  many  cases  a  brass  band.  The  rural  districts  of  the  canton  of  Lneene 
may  be  cited  as  an  example  of  the  eeneral  taste  for  music,  the  beneficial  efieoi  of 
which  cannot  be  too  highly  appreciated.  In  this  little  Htrip  of  territory  tiiere  an  no 
less  than  sixteen  principal  choral  societies,  seventeen  musical  societies,  thirteen  thest- 
rical  societies,  and  twenty- tive  brass  bands.  Lenzberg,  a  town  of  2,000  inhabittiita» 
could  some  years  back,  boast  of  possessing  two  hundrSl  pianos.  In  obscure  villagM 
dramatic  performances  are  sometimes  civen  by  the  peasants  themselves.  In  aoaie 
parte  of  Switzerland  p^eants  are  periodically  ^ot  up  at  considerable  expense  to  com- 
memorate some  event  of  extraordinary  interest  in  the  local  annals.  Rifle  matchei  ind 
athletic  sports  are  common  throughout  the  country.  All  classes  without  distinctioa 
take  part  in  these  pastimes. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  to  the  Boston  Daily  Adver 
tiser,  dated  at  Zorich : 

THE  SWISS  WOMEX. 

Tbere  is  sad  enough  need  of  the  elevation  of  women  even  in  Switzerland.  Ow 
hundred  women  climb  each  day  to  the  splendid  buildings  which  overlook  the  city 
of  Zurich,  the  first  fountain  of  learning  in  the  republic ;  one  thousand  women  tsU 
from  sunrise  till  late  evening  in  the  narrow  lanes  below,  dragging  heavy  hand-cir1% 
staggering  under  large  burdens  balanced  upon  their  heads,  sawing  wood,  or  gitb- 
ering  the  refuse  from  the  streets  with  basket  and  shovel ;  in  short,  perfbrmiog  tbo 
most  menial  service  that  the  lowest  class  of  male  laborers  are  condemned  to  do  in 
America.  I  have  often  seen  two  slender  women  sawing  oak  and  ash  wood  in  thestnet 
while  a  stout  fellow  stood  by  leisurely  splitting  the  same  sticks.  One  poor  old  creatare 
the  other  day  sat  upon  the  curb-stone  holding  her  saw  reversed  between  her  kneeSyiod 
in  utter  weakness  was  rubbing  the  stick  of  wood  upon  it  to  saw  it  in  two. 
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In  this  ancient  and  renowned  country  there  are  few  if  any  mannfac- 
tores  which  enter  into  competition  with  similar  branches  in  the  United 
States.  The  following  statement  shows  the  kind  and  valae  of  the  pro- 
dacts  of  that  kingdom  which  found  a  market  in  the  United  States  in 
the  year  indicate : 


Statement  $kewing  the  quantUiea  and  valuea  ofimpertf  into  the  United  States  from  Italy  during 
ikeflaodl  year  ended  June  30, 1874. 


Artiolea. 


Direct. 


QnanUty.       Yalae. 


IndireoU 


Quantity.        Yalne. 


.pounds. 
..pomids. 


S  OF  DDTT. 

AtroIs 

Chemioalft,  dye8,&o 

Gams 

Hides  and  skins 

Oils: 

Fixed gallons. 

Volatile  or  es«ontial do... 

Paintings,  &c.,  p^  American  artists 

Bags  ofoottoa,  &c pounds. 

gopi^a 

Silk,  raw*....*'.'. pounds. 

Sulphur,  crude tons. 

Other  articles,  (principally  tropical  fruits,  including 
olives) 


749^419 

"ii'iw 


9.650 
35,335 


30,389,431 
46,'8i7 


$139,356 
16,173 
5.498 
58,557 

5,170 

169.573 

141,334 

1,473,967 

90,280 


1,941,740 
9,373,461 


Total  free  of  duty. 


5,637,409 


DUTIABLB. 

Books,  ^ .* 

Breadstufb,  pease,  &c bushels. 

Chemicals,  drugs,^ 

Fancy  goods 

FruiU  of  all  kinds 

Hair,  human 

Hemp,  raw tons. 

Jewelry 

Leather  of  all  kinds pounds. 

Oloves  .......................*..•.•••••  .dosen  pairs. , 

Marble  and  manufBMStures  of 

OiU: 

Olire,  salad gallons., 

Olive,  not  salad do... 

Volatile  or  essential do.... 

Paintings 

Provisions 

Salt .pounds.. 

Straw,  manufactures  of 

Wine:       , 

In  casks galloiia.. 

In  bottles doien.. 

Wood,  manufkctdres  of 

Wool,  raw pounds.. 

▲11  other  articles  .., 


1,489 


944 

'i'iio 


3.603 

9,065 

580,377 

10, 349 

847,990 

1,600 

50,450 

1,137 

3,993 


94,637 
99,960 
68,570 


53^541,474 


66,556 

3,053 


46.691 


538,088 

38.933 

90,989 

913.000 

150,679 

11,275 

49,613 

178,857 

83,435 
7,375 

99,346 

5^837 

107,601 


Total  dutiable 

Total  f^ree  of  duty.. 

Total  imports 


9,861,885 
5,637,409 


8,499,994 


The  indirect  import!  came  through  the  porta  of— 

Belgium 

France 

Germany 


Germany. 
Snglaau . . 


Scotland. 

Ireland. 

Quebec. 


Total. 


40  I. 


917,584 


6,091 


9,584 


589 


181 

*57,*838" 


4,336 

490 

13,397 


5^978 
38 


88;  779 


135.964 
1.169 


39;  939 
14.464 


91,993 


911,186 


315,538 


3.990 
834 
45.855 
14.934 
114,499 
18,508 
40,461 
96,999 


197, 75r 


5,066 

407 

49,985 

95.865 

4.550 


583,197 

4.708 
119 

7,958 
11.876 
49^494 


1,190,834 
315,538 


1,506,378 


3,309 

583,914 

14,509 

887,536 

67,483 

88 

306 

1,506,875 
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EMIGRATION  FROM  ITALY. 


The  people  of  Italy,  like  those  of  the  other  Latin  nations,  are,  asaniki 
disinclined  to  emigrate.  The  folloTring  shows  the  total  immigratita  nto 
the  United  States  from  Italy  during  the  past  fifty-fbnr  years.  Bfgpeg^ad 
bat  47,409  in  more  than  half  a  century.  Nor  were  these  all  immigtaiifiiy 
as  tho  figures  in  the  table  for  the  years  previous  to  1870  denote  oKm 
passengers  J  many  of  whom  afterward  returned  to  their  native  Iftod. 

Emigration  finm  ItcUjf  hjf  deoadeSffrom  1820  to  1870,  and  dy  yean  iinee  1870. 


Yean. 


Niiml><)r. 


Years. 


1890  to  1830 
1831  to  1840 
1841  to  1850 
1851  to  1860 
ISerto  1870 
1871 


a,3U 
1,5SI0 
T.OIS 
13,781 
8.087 


wn8 

1873 

1874... 

Total  in  54  yean 


7.0 


BATE  OP  WAGES. 

The  following  statements,  in  regard  to  the  cost  of  labor  in  Italy  pre- 
vious to  1872,  are  taken  from  an  official  report  on  the  state  of  tJie  kid- 
ing  branches  of  industry,  which  was  made  in  the  year  1865 : 

/nm-mtnet.— Namber  of  miDee  worked,  44 ;  Dumberof  peraonB  employed,  8LS1S;  addH^ 
1,888;  ohUdreii,324. 

Average  daily  wages  in  inm-minee. 


Looation. 

AdtHL 

CfcD- 
drea 

PiodmoDt 

1  » 

1  n 
1  » 

6 

Lombardy 

ii 

7>i44M^ny,  (niln]t« find  children) .         .  ....      . x... 

.. 

cauSriiA...""...:?!^:::::;::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::^^^^ 

0 

^ 

Copper-millet.— Number  of  mines  worked,  34 ;  nomber  of  persona  employed,  2,41i 

Daily  wages. 


Looation. 

Adntta 

GUI- 

Piedmont 

1   40 
1  91 
1    1 

1   10 

1  n 

6 

0 

Ligoria 

0 

Lombardy 

.... 

Venotia .'...IIII 

0 

Smilia 

..«- 

Tuacany,  (adnltaandchildwii) ".I .'...'"!!IIir"I *.*. 

..•••• 

^^ 

Go/ena-mtnet.— Number  of  mines  worked,  13 ;  number  of  persons  empk>jed,  4,10^1 
adults,  3,417;  ohUdren,  496. 

Daily  wages* 


Looation. 

Adalta 

cbl^ 

drea 

Piodmont  

1    41 
1    30 
1    S 
9     • 

0 

Lombardy * 



Venctia 





Sardinia'.. wgofcuor; 

..—•• 

. 
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Zine. — ^Number  of  mines  worked,  1  inVenetia ;  naniber  of  pereoiiB  employed,  23  adolts 
Average  daily  watjes,  1  franc  30  centimes. 

GoW.— Number  of  iiun«?ft  worked,  14,  in  Piedmont;  Dumber  of  persoua  employed,  635 
adults  aud  7  cbildreii.  Daily  wages,  (avemge,)  adul^  1  franc  80  centimee;  children, 
91  cvntiiii*?s. 

Quicksiiver,—^nmbeT  of  mines  worked,  2;  number  of  peraonB  employed,  288;  iMlalte, 
274  ;  oluldren,  10.    Average  daily  wages :  adtilte,  Veoetia,  1  firaoo;  Toscany,  a<inlt«  and 

»cbil(lren,  1  franc  80  centimea. 
^l<^JlY^— Noinber  of  minea,  2,  in  Piedmont ;  number  of  persona  employed,  24^  adnlts. 
Average  daily  wage^,  1  franc  70  centimes. 
frnn  pifrites. — Number  of  Dtlnea,  2,  in  Pit^mont ;    number  of  ihitsous  employed,  3^ 
ft(liilt«.    Average  daily  wagoa,  1  franc  76  centimes. 
Afangan^m. — Numbc^r  of  aiiuea^  4;    number  of  persona  employed,  213;  adultdf  188; 
cbildron,  '25.    Average  daily  waffesj  Piedmont,  adultA,  1  franc  90  centimee;    Lignria, 
adttlte,  1  franc  43  centimes;  chiluren,  *M  centimes. 

Jnthratite. — Number  of  rainea,  2;  lumibor  of  persons  employed,  4  adult*.  Average 
daily  wagei*»  1  franc  38  centimes. 

Lignite. — Number  of  mines,  20 ;  ntmibi^r  of  persons  employed,  75U  ;  adults,  579,  and 
cbildren,  3,  (^w,)  Average  daily  wages  :  Piedmont,  adults,  *2  fnmcj*,  Lignria,  1  franc  79 
centimes ;  cbildren.  1  franc  15  cintimt's.  Londinrdy,  aibiltf*,  1  franc  37  ccDtimes.  Venetlaj 
adults^  1  franc  32  centimeti ;  cbiUlnvn,  75  cuntirueH.  Emilia  and  Ma  rob  e^'Jt  adults,  1  franc 
liOrrntimeH-   Tuscany  and  Unibria,  iidnllj*  artd  children,  I  franc  7^^  centimes, 

^w^^>A Mr.— Number  of  inin<'«,  1^9 ;  nnndier  of  perHous  employed,  22,9;i5 ;  adult*,  13,678; 
iblriTi,  9,257.  A^  era  go  daily  wages  :  Eaiilia.  ndnlt4*,  2  fraui'S  «>l  eeutimcH;  children, 
ctrnttme^  Marches,  adultu,  2  franco  48coutimeH;  aliildreu,  1  fmnci  40  ceutimea. 
ly,  AduUa  and  children,  1  franc  74  centiines. 
Gwhwifrks. — Number  of  persona  emidoyed,  1,117.  Average  rate  of  wages,  2  fraucsl7; 
ntimea. 

Petrt}hum-iPork9. — Twenty-one  men,    Wagea  from  1  franc  25  centimes  to  2  franca. 
Asphatf-itorkti. — Sixty-three  men  and  boys,    Wagea  from  1  franc  57  ceutimt'a  to  3! 
ancB  20  centimes. 

Chemimt-u'orkit, — Four  hundred  and   tweuty-eix  persons*    Wages  varying  from  44 
inlimca  to  4  francs, 

CoAr<vi»Mriier^.-^Thirty-eight ;  their  highest  ratee  of  wages  being  from  50  centimes  to  5 
francs. 

Bi'll'found^ri. — Beventeen.  Average  wagea  from  1  franc  26  centimes  to  2  francs  35 
centimes. 

Ponelain  and  tartkumware. — Nnraber  of  persons  emnloyed,  1,493.  Average  rates  of 
wages  for  ski  lied  workmen,  2  franca  15  centimes ;  for  adult  laborers,  1  franc  70  oen  limes ; 
'"*  ir  childreu,  58  centimes. 

Satt-w&rl's, — ^Average  wages  from  1  franc  3  centimes  to  2  franca  75  centimes. 

I    dome  useful  data  are  contaiued  in  an  interesting  acconnt  of  the  pro- 
gress and  present  state  of  the  wooleu  luaoufaeture  in  Italy,  wMch  was 
published  in  18(>8,  by  Mr.  Alexander  Kosai,  a  seuattir  of  the  kingdom 
gnd  the  owner  of  extensive  mills  at  Sebio,  in  the  province  of  Viceuza, 
The  total  number  of  persons  employed  was  estimated  at  about  25,000, 
piid  the  average  rates  of  wages  which  they  received  were  as  follows: 
L  For  men  and  children,  from  14  centa  to  |25  cents  per  day. 
I  Foremen :  Spiuneni,  from  40  to  70  centa ;  weavers,  from  45  to  60  cents ;  others  frt)m 
pi  to  45  cents. 
*  These  rates  are  eald  to  be  from  20  to  £^  per  cent,  lower  than  in  France,  Belginm^  or 
Boglaiid. 
from  a  tabular  statement,  giving  in  detail  the  rates  of  wages  paid  for  different  kinds 
of  work  in  the  woolen  manmlfacture  in  Italy  in  1968,  the  following  are  selected ; 


w 


OccnpatiaD. 


Tarpera,  (women)!, 
Borlers,  (women)  .. 
WcavetB 


I 


35 

m 

50 
90 

u 


Oooopatioii. 


FtxtlBbert,  (women}  .,... 

Prowert 

St«m0trea«e«  ..,,......, 

Menders,  (women) , 

CArpenlen < 

SmithA 

Str«tcbera  and  alicanrt. 
Laborer* 


I 


ton 

.16 
35 
SO 
40 
50 
30 
24 
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I'be  lower  price  of  labor  is  a  set-off  in  favor  of  the  ItaUan  maaa£EMtiirer  aaaintttiie 
higher  price  which  he  has  to  pay  for  machinery.  At  the  same  time  Mr.  BoaaTeontaBdi 
that,  ill  spite  of  the  difference  of  wages,  Italian  operativee  are  really  not  in  a  wqim 
condition  than  those  of  Bcljj^ium.  Uonse-ront  in  manufaotnring  disferiota  is 50  pereent 
lower  in  Italy  than  in  Belprium,  and  food  is  also  cheaper. 

The  fru^ar habits  of  the  Italian  operative,  and  the  mildness  of  the  clinuito  in  wUA 
he  lives,  tend  to  diminish  his  wants. 

Two-thirds  of  the  persons  employed  in  maunfactures  are  taken  from  the  agrieoltonl 
class.  They  live  in  houses,  of  which  they  are  sometimes  the  owners,  in  tl^  ooQOtry, 
frequently  upon  the  mountains,  and  their  habits  are  those  of  agrionltnrists.  Th^ cither 
leave  their  homes  for  the  mill  in  the  morning,  and  return  in  the  evening,  or,  if  the  dis- 
tance is  too  great,  they  go  on  Monday  and  retuni  on  Saturday.  Tlie  amount  of  their 
house-rent  cannot  be  calcnlat«d ;  but  at  any  rate  it  is  not  a  heavv  burden.  The  ratt  of 
the  operatives,  who  live  in  towns,  are  crowded  together  in  small  and  often  nnbeslthf 
habitations,  fur  which  they  pay  a  correspondingly  low  rent,  varying  firom  $10  to  |Ms 
year  for  two  or  three  persons,  and  more  in  proportion  for  a  larger  number. 

The  food  of  the  poorer  classes  is  said  to  be  exceedingly  bad.    By  the  ezertkns  of 
benevolent  persons,  however,  economical  kitchens  have  lately  been  established  f 
plying  wholesome  and  well-cooked  food  at  moderate  charges. 

The  general  condition  of  the  habitations  of  working-people  is  described  by  1 
who  have  examined  them,  as  being  most  deplorable ;  wet,  filthy,  full  of  vermm,  snd 
confined.  A  company  has  been  formed  for  the  construction  or  purchase  of  suhstsntial 
houses  to  be  let  out  to  workingmen  at  moderate  rents.  Two  large  houses  for  thatpv* 
pose  had  been  built  in  August,  1869. 

NAPLES. 

The  following  statistics  of  the  working  popalation  of  Naples  were 
published  by  the  municipal  administration  of  that  city  in  18d8 : 

Farmers,  222  males ;  daily  wages  from  26  to  80  cents. 

Employed  on  railways,  i£M  miues ;  wages  from  30  to  93  cents. 

Workmen  in  iron-fonnderies,  2,140  ;  wages  from  32  cents  to  $1. 

Workmen  employed  in  soap-manuf}K:tnre,  43 ;  wages  from  17  to  55  cents. 

Pipe-maker8, 30  men  ;  wages  from  17  to  26  cents. 

Potters,  313  men ;  wages  from  24  to  54  cents. 

Shoe-makers, 241  men, and  55  women;  men's  wages  from  34  to  60  cents;  wosmd^ 
wages  from  10  to  20  cents. 

Dyers,  117  men  ;  wages  from  20  to  50  cents. 

Goldsnii.bs,  166  men  ;   wages  from  40  ceut«  to  $1.20. 

Iron-bedstead  and  spring-mattress  makers,  67  men ;  wages  from  20  to  50  cents. 

Hatters,  100  men,  and  28  women ;  wages  for  men  30  cents  to  |1 ;  for  women,  fron  10 
to  20  cents. 

Coppersmiths,  46  men ;  wages  from  20  to  40  cents. 

Carpenters,  ordinary,  3d  men  ;  wages  from  17  to  42  cents. 

Caipenters  employed  in  coach-building,  66  men ;  wages  from  26  to  52  cents. 

Carpenters  employed  in  furniture-making,  387  men ;  wages  from  26  to  70  cents. 

Men  employed  in  breweries,  31;  wages  from  30  to  80  cents. 

Glovers,  HO  men  and  313  women ;  men*s  wages  from  ^  to  50  cents. 

Lace-makers,  34  men  and  58  women  ;  men^s  wages  from  37  to  60  cents. 

Tailors,  243  men  and  27  women ;  men's  wages  from  40  to  72  cents. 

Saddlers,  17  men  ;  wages  from  30  to  80  cents. 

Linseed-oil  makers,  41  men ;  wages  from  20  to  40  cents. 

Men  employed  in  the  preparation  of  white  lead,  9  j  wages  from  20  to  40  centfc 

Men  employed  in  glass-works,  28. 

Men  employed  in  stearine  manufactories,  10;  wages  from  17  to  40  cents. 

Persons  working  in  wax- manufactories,  54  men  and  6  women. 

Printers,  341  men  and  18  women ;  men's  wages  from  40  to  80  cents :  women^s  wag^ 
from  10  to  20  cents. 

Pianoforte-makers,  66  men ;  wages  from  34  to  80  cents. 

Gilders,  53  men ;  wages  from  40  cents  to  $1. 

Type-founders,  8  men ;  waces  from  30  to  60  cents. 

Gas-fitters,  5  men ;  wages  from  30  cents  to  |1. 

Coral- workers,  195  men ;  wages  from  34  cents  to  $1.60. 

Employed  in  the  tobacco-manufactory,  587  men  and  1,239  women;  men's  wsgM^^ 
68  to  99  cents;  women's  wages  from  14  to  50  cents. 

Chocolate-makers,  5  men ;  wages  from  24  to  66  cents. 

Paste-makers,  24  men;  wages  from  24  to  40  cents. 

Lucifer-match  makers,  8  men  and  10  women ;  men's  wages  6om  17  to  34  osotii 
women's  wages  from  7  to  17  cents. 
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Men  employed  in  tallow-works,  5;  wages  from  17  to  40  cents. 

Men  employed  in  lime- works,  12;  wages  from  20  to  60  c^nts. 

Employed  in  the  manufacture  of  chemical  products,  18  men  aad  6  women. 

Workers  in  tortoise-shell,  5  men. 

Seven  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixtjr-nine  artisans  that  are  enumerated — 6,098 
males  and  1,771  fem^es— out  of  a  total  estimated  population  of  about  600,000.  These 
statistics,  however,  cannot  be  considered  as  complete. 

BATES  OF  WAGES  IN  1872. 

Statement  of  MoageB  paid  at  Milanf  Italy  f  in  1872. 

(Fumiahed  by  H.  W.  Trimble,  esq.,  United  States  consiilar  agent.] 


Ooenp&tJima. 


I 


I 


Cu-p«utors. . .... ....... 

FainterB  ............... 

Flaaterefii^ ........... . 

TaoQ^ni  - „......< 

Tailori 

OJa^G-iuakerH,  oatterB,, 
Faetary  Qp«ratlve»....^ 


Sbae>-bli3der« .... ,. 

Glove-cuLkerB,  Aewera. 
Fnc  tfiry-opnra ti  Toe ,  * »  . 

SUk-wurktirra ^. 

Houne-KrTante 


10 


11 


t3  43 
285 
%  » 
A  IS 
3  It 

S  13 

370 
3  4» 
STQ 
3  49 


I  71 
1  U 
1  71 

*1SS 


«a  IS 


lis 

n 
n 


3  4a 


1  n 


nis 


1  14 


*  Per  month. 
MEOHANIOAIi  AND  FABM  LABOB. 

The  following  statements  showing  the  rates  of  wages  paid  in  the  con- 
sular districts  indicated,  for  mechanical  and  farm  labor  in  the  year  1873, 
were  furnished  by  the  consuls  of  the  respective  districts. 

Statement  of  the  rates  of  daily  wages  paid  for  me^kanioal  labor  in  the  following-named  cities 

of  Italy  in  the  year  1873. 


SklUed  workmen. 


tS 


I 


I 


Bfektmilha... 

BHq^ayern  or  mskBona -.,,.^. ,,,.., 

GamDot-makera .^«..« ......... . 

Carpeiateni . -„,..,^*_. ..-,..., .. 

Cbopera _. --•._ _,,,.^,,,, 

Miaera  -,_,.,............  ..............«..^ 

lUfiMnMa,. ,....,......,,. ,—,..-.,- 

Fainten 

FJaatertsn  ^ ..,...,..„..  ....,.....*..,.. 

3hu«-makf<ra., .,.«..* ...,......,..,>..... 

SloDeHTiattera — ,.. ^. 

TaUor*  ..,  ..,,.,.....*.,,.... ........... 

Taiinpra  — .,......,.,,,,...,.,.,,.,,,,..,,, 

TiosniHlLB  , ,., -....*.*..*... 

Wbeelwrighta..... ...... ... ..,.>.... 

Ptic«  <jf  board— 

For  workmen,  per  week^  OotobaT,  1913. . . 
FkiT  W(»rk  womt^n,  per  week^  Ootaber,  1173 
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BaUs  of  wages  paid  for  farm-labor  in  ihsfoUowing-namedplaoeB  i»  Haig  l»  tkejfmr  1871 


OocapAllon. 


FJIBM^LADOBSBB. 

J^  BamiQflr *•• 

In  winter  ***..,-. 

111  Kamm&r.^***,- 

luwlatef  — .... 

Comnjon  laboren  tA 

other    ttum  fiifm- 

work ,  .*..,*,, 


Yeioloe. 
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so 

40 
30 


I 

ll 


litota 


GenoflL 
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#0 10  to  ^ 


30 
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30 
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5  DO 
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t40 


Briadkl, 
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ft  TOtofa  40 


Mcuioji, 
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10  30 
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70 
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lOfl 
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*  Board  Is  never  giyen  except  daring  vintage,  when  they  are  allowed  wixie  ad  KMlMm. 
PRICES  OF  PROVISIONS,  GROCERIES,  ETC. 

The  following  statements,  showing  the  prices  of  provisioiis  and  ottter 
necessaries  of  life,  were  famished  by  t^e  consals  of  the  United  States  at 
the  several  places  indicated : 

Frioes  of  provisUnu,  groceries,  and  other  leading  arHeies  of  oonsumpHan,  aUo  of  hnmro^ 
and  hoard,  in  the  following-named  cities  of  Italy,  in  the  year  1873. 


Artiolee. 


i 


1 


III 


Flonr,  wheat : 
Saperflne . 


PBOYISIOXS. 


.per  pound. 


Bxtra  family do... 

Beef: 

Freeh,  roastinff-piecee do... 

Fresh,  sonp-pMces do... 

Fresh,  romp  or  sirloin  fteaka do  . . 

Corned do... 

Veal: 

Fore-quarters do... 

Hindquarters do... 

Cutlets do... 

Mutton : 

Fore-quarters do... 

Leg do... 

Chops •. do... 

Pork: 

Fresh do... 

Corned  or  salted do... 

Bacon do... 

Hams,  smoked do... 

Shoulders do... 

Sausages do... 

Lard do... 

Cod-fishf  dry do... 

Butter do... 


10  05 

07 

19 
12 
25 


10  06 

054 

15 
15 
15 


Cheese  . 


.do. 


17 

17 

t25 

10 
18 
17 

17 
85 
25 
84 
34 

0  25 
to 

034 
23 
10 

25 


82 


I0  05i 

06 

24 
20 
24 
20 

25 
SS 
25 

10 
10 
10 

10 


^U  25 
•«50 

to 
14  50 

i? 

19 
10 

90 
SS 
83 

134 

15^ 

13*1 

15 


10  10 

\    " 

30 
95 
30 


ill  01 

14  31 
SI 


35 


40 


30 


17 
95 
96 

34 

95 
06 

34 

ion 
to 
034 


13 
96 
14 

36 

18 


5094 
to 
0  40 


0  91 

to 

0  36 


V 
S7 
27 

14 

14 
IS 


tt 

m 


*PerbamL 


tWithootbooe. 
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Prices  ofprovUianSf  ^,  in  ihefoUowng-named  cUies  oflUUy  in  1873— Continned. 


ArtloleB. 


I 


I 


Potatoes.. 
Rice 


.do.., 
.do.. 


Besas do... 

Milk p«r  quart. 

EgKB perdosen. 

OBOCKBiSB,  nc. 
Tea,  Oolong  or  other  good  black per  pound. 


10  03 
03 


14 


1  48 


10  OS 
06 


100 


10  05 


IT 


Coffee,  Rio : 
Green .. 


.do... 


Boasted do... 

Sugar: 

Good  brown do... 

Yellow  C do... 

Coffee  B do... 

Soap,  oommon do... 

Stardh do... 

Foelf 

Coal per  ton. 

Wood,  hard per  S90  pounds. 

Charcoal per  onshel. 

Oil,  coal per  gallon. 

D0KB8TIC  DBT-OOOD8,  STC. 

Shirtings: 

Brown,  4^,  standard  qnalitr per  yard. 

Bleached,  4-4,  standard  qoauty .ao... 

Sheetings : 

Brown, 9-8, standard  qnallty do... 

Bleached, 9-8,  standard qnality do... 

Cotton  danncL  mediom  qoality do... 

Tickings, good  qnality do... 

Prints,  Merrimac do... 

Monsseline  de  laines do  .. 

Satinets,  mediom  quality do... 

Boots  and  shoes : 

Boots,  men's  heavy per  pair. 

Shoes do... 


SS 


34 


43 


m 

10 

134 

18 

14 

14 

14 

10 

SS 

75 

10  03 

04i| 

:  003* 

[  008 

03 

:  080 

[  030 

:  1 00 
*° 

[  300 
:  0  30 

[  0  40 
;  0  36 

[  0  64 
05} 


10  04 
10 

!« 

80 

1 » 

[  1  50 

\      30 


40 

15 

tl8 


10  00 


13  00 


irn 
uao 

(H) 
840 


J.1 

;ii  00 

!l8  00 


¥ 


88 


57 


80 


u 


09 
15 

10  00 

Qiao 


35 


34 
13J 
89 


850 


340 


360 


HOUSB-BXHT. 

Four-roomed  tenements per  year. 

Six-roomed  tenements do... 

BOABD. 

For  men,  (meohanioa  or  other  workmen)  ..per  week. 
For  women  employed  in  factories do... 


100  00 
150  00 


84  00 

IQOOO 


800 
1  50 


**8» 
♦♦11  90 


340 
340 


♦♦6  00 
♦♦10  00 


860 
to 

350 

815 
to 

850 


100 


flOOO 
75  00 


(tt) 


10  07 


17 
80 

180 

34 

45 
IS 


11 
13 


14 
16 


81 
30 
16 
80 
84 

380 


•'5  10 
•♦6  70 


jWhite.  $Sofl  NOUya 

jl  These  artiolea  are  motOj  home-made,  very  ooarse,  oheiv  hot  of  poor  quality. 
♦♦Per  month. 
^  The  American  syitom  of  boarding  is  not  practioed  i  eTetybody  keeps  house. 
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EXPENDITXJRES  OF  WORKINaMEN'S  FAMIIJB8. 

Average  weekly  expenditwree  offaniUee  UfnnginMUan,  VenUe,  Jl^e9$kui,BriiUUi,mi8tn' 
^  pwdora,  ItoZy.  in  1873. 


Milan. 

Ventoe. 

MeMiiuk 

BrlBdiiL 

81.^.^ 

ArtiolM. 

S  adults  and  3  <thiiA^n. 

Sadnliiaiid 
SohUdzen. 

SadnttiMl 
SoUUm. 

■pirnir and  bnMid • 

10  70 

|1  70 

«1« 

!»• 

IHnTir  hraftd  luid  rim*. •-....•• 

H  53 
97 

^eata 

110 
06 
30 

100 
15 

143 
€9 
€9 

le 

I^utl 

It 

j^l^r 

Butter,  cheesy  and  pork 

Cbeeee 

51 

15 
15 

10 
18 
40 

95 
17 

Of 

gQgur 

« 

^[ftcaroiii                  ----------- 

Milk          

38 
16 

17 
09 

u 

Coffee 

u 

f^ffiMiAnd  millc 

30 
70 

Fifth  and  lemimes  . ,..^.^, 

Fish 

14 

30 
10 
14 

43 

18 
95 
60 
17 
43 
34 
51 
1  19 
979 

1  TO 

u 

Soap,  8tiv«h.  aalt,  pepper,  vine- 
ear.  &o 

85 
10 
15 
90 

11 

S^gs 

II 

tf 

Fmitii.  (crreen  and  drJed) 

Fnel 

43 
SS 
17 

88 
13 
15 
80 
1  10 

60 

IB 

Oil  or  other  light 

60 

SO 

60 

1  50 

40 

n 

Other  articlea 

Spirits,  wine,  beer,  and  tobaooa 
Hou86-reot 

as 

87 

ai 

For  edacationaL  religiona,  and 
benevolent  olnecta 

Total  weekly  expenses  . . 

472 

655 

863 

18  00 

39 

Total  for  58  weeks 

Clothinir  ner  vear 

345  44 

340  60 
40  00 

448  76 
33  00 

624  00 
51  00 
8  75 

174  9 
35  00 

Taxes  per  year 

Total  annual  expenses. . . 

245  44 

380  60 

480  76 

677  75 

»« 

Total  weekly  earnings. . . 

5  10 

7  50 

8dS 

4« 

Total  for  S2  weeks 

265  30 

390  00 

460  30 

Wff 

COST  AND  CONDITION  OF  LABOR  IN  ITALY. 

MILAN. 

The  following  report  on  the  cost  and  condition  of  labor  in  Milan  wa^ 
prepared  by  Mr.  Trimble,  United  States  consular  agent,  and  transmittri 
to  the  author  September  24,  1872 : 

Since  1860  wages  have  increased  on  tlie  whole  aboat  30  per  cent. ;  the  geo** 
strikes  in  Angnst  last  will  probably  result  in  an  additional  increase  of  10  per  ceoi 

Silk  forms  the  principal  item  in  the  business  transactions  of  Milan.  Donog  tb«(^ 
ending  June  30,  1872,  the  amount  of  raw  silk,  tram,  and  orgauzine,  aeasooed,  ^ 
34,943  bales.  Of  this  about  75  bales— invoiced  value  |110,000— were  sent  to  the  Ui»»** 
States.  ._ 

The  manufacture  of  gloves  (kid  and  lamb  skin)  has,  within  the  last  few  yetfSi  ^' 
tained  a  great  importance,  and  Milan  now  furnishes  from  800  to  1,000  dozen  per  dtT^ 
exporting  to  France,  Germany,  £ngland,  and  the  United  States.    Large  quanliti^g^ 
buttons  are  manufactured.    Carriages  to  a  considerable  extent  are  exported  to  S^^ 
America,  Egypt,  and  Switzerland.  ^ 

Conclusiotft  as  to  the  condition  and  well-being  of  the  working-classes  must,  to  a  ^^ 
tain  extent,  be  modified  by  considerations  of  climate,  and  of  hereditary  habits  jj^ 
tastes.  Accustomed  to  and  delighting  in  the  open  air,  inured  to  greater  exposuie  tl^^ 
ourselves,  and  at  the  same  time  possessing  a  climate  less  rigorous,  they  are  comp^^ 
tively  indifferent  to  the  price  of  fuel,  which  to  us  is  one  of  the  neoessazies  of  life. 
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So  raeatn  which  in  nor  severer  and  morp  exhatihtiug  pliniHte  ia  ft  neceesary,  in  theira 
becouieg  a  luxury,  uot  being  required  to  «uBtaiii  llft*^  the  plttoe  of  which  18,  to  a  certain 
extent,  supplied  by  a  greater  abundance  of  natural  products.  Breiiil,  wiue^  fruit,  and 
vegetables,  thus  come  naturally  to  constitute  the  itiaiu  ftrticlej*  of  food.  Tiie  working- 
man  takprt  for  his  bretikfast  a  piece  of  bread,  a  few  sliceu  of  aauaage,  or  a  handful  of 
finit;  for  his  dioni^r.  Roup  iniide  frooi  pork  and  vegetables,  or  a  dish  of  rice  and  a  bot- 
tle of  wine.  And  this,  which  to  ua  would  seem  poor  and  meager  fare,  cliuiafc©  and 
habit  reuder  oatura!  and  satiefactory. 

Ou  the  whole,  the  workiug-claB»c»  here  may  be  said  to  poeseuft,  in  comparison  with 
tho&e  of  the  IJuited  States,  irilinit<ely  fewer  moral  and  social  advantagesi  and  at  the 
same  time  a  lower  average  of  phyaieal  comfort,  with  leaa  ©xtrutne  sudering. 

OAREABA, 

Mq^rt  *•  on  the  cost  and  condition  of  labor  in  tlm  Carrara  consular  district^ 

L  hy  Mr,  (Jonml  Torrey. 

f  Carraka,  July  30,  1872. 

The  price  of  daily  labor  in  this  consular  district  averages  ad  follows;  Marble-scnlp 

tore,  from  77  to  9G  cents;  marble-cutter«,  from  VV^  to  58  centa,*  marble^polii^hers,  from 

35  to   48  cents;   marble-quarrymen,  from  29  to  48  cents;   blackiyniths^  carpenters, 

maoons,  paiutcra,  and  Hhoeioakcrs  average  about  39  cents  per  day ;  tne  common  laborer 


earns  from  29  to  39  cents.    All  mechauica  work  from  sunrise  till  dark  the  year  round, 
their  mealH  in  the  summer  mouths,  and  two  h< 
lutumn  and  winter.    Boy  a  and  women  earn  ] 

cents  per  day  in  the  fpiar»ie« 


taking  three  hours  a  day  for  their  mealH  in  the  summer  mouths,  and  two  hours  a  day 
during  the  short  days  of  the  autumn  and  winter,    Boya  and  women  earn  from  16  to  19 


The  principal  article  prodnfie<i  is  marble,  which  gives  employment  to  nearly  the 
whole  population  of  this  district.  The  silver  and  luad  mines  of  Seravezza  are  very 
iralnable,  but  not  extensive.  House-rcut  and  living-expennofl  for  the  mechanics  and 
laborers  are  very  low,  quite  in  proportion  to  their  earnings,  but  the  average  rent  of  a 
good  house,  containing  ten  rooms,  is  $2^9.35  per  antjum. 

Tbe  mechanics  and  laborers  are  very  poor;  they  know  not  wh«t  oomfort  ia.  They 
nsually  have  largo  families,  and  live  in  one  or  two  rooms  of  a  honse,  where  they  cook, 
eat,  and  sleep. 

I  have  known  many  instances  where  families  of  from  five  to  eight  peraons— meo, 
worn*  ij,  iiiifl  children — lived  aud  alept  in  one  room.  Under  these  circumstances^  their 
€Fducutmu  and  inorulH  may  be  imagined. 

Few  nipcbanic^  and  laborers  over  thirty  years  of  age  can  read  and  write;  the  better 
class  of  marbles  utters  only  excepted. 

8ince  the  revolution  of  1659  common  pnldlc  schools  have  eicisted,  and  nearly  all  chil- 
ircn  learn  to  read  and  write. 

The  value  of  marble,  wrought  and  un wrought^  exported  to  the  United  States  direct 

during  the  year  l^ll  was  |G26,54^,     A  large  ijortioo  of  the  mo*tt  vtilnnbh'  hi  iilptiire 

jind  architectural  work  is  sent  to  Florence,  Ron^e,  Leghorn,  Genoa,  aiui  SturniMlles,  and 

from  thence  to  the  Uuiteil  Statt^s  as  productions  of  those  places. 

I  There  is  also  a  large  amount  of  olive-oil  produced  in  this  district,  and  exported  to  the 

^BfJtiited  States  via  Leghorn. 

H^  VENICE. 


I       ch 


Extract  from  a  letter  to  tlie  author  from  John  Harris,  Esq.,  United 
States  consul  at  Venice,  under  date  of  December  12, 1873 :  On  the  con- 
dition of  the  working-classes  in  the  Venetian  iirovinces  : 


^b^   A«re^arils  the  moral  state  of  the  workmen,  particularly  of  artisans  aud  maehini«it4, 

^B|n  the  Veneiian  provincee,  it  may  be  i^aid  that  they  are  generally  moral,  i^ bur,  aod 

^^rorovident.    They  take  pride  in  their  work,  but  they  study  bnt  little,  and  are  unac- 

^Bquainted  withdrawing  or  chemiutry,  and  are  somewhat  prcyudieed  in  favor  of  t  lie  tech- 

^Knicat  processes  of  ancient  nsage.    Now,  however,  they  frequent  schools  for  drawing 

^Bftnd  chemistry  which  have  been  introduced  in  the  towns  and  villagea  contignons  to 

^B  ^e  niikuu factories  and  workshops.    In  general  they  execute  varied,  different,  and 

new  works  with  good  wiU;  they  are  of  various  and  multiform  genina,  and  it  mast  be 

•fflotieed  that  the  system  of  division  of  labor  as  practiced  iu  England  and  elsewhere  Ib 

not  here  iu  general  use.    Here  the  same  workman  does  many  things,  aud  passee  from 

^jne  work  or  operation  to  another  which  has  an  afllnity  with  it.    Hia   habita  of  living 

■being  economical,  he  in  contented   with  moderate  wages.    Although  a  tompuny  haa 

teen  formed  in  Venice  for  the  pnrpose  of  building  good  aud  soi table  dwelliugw  for 

-workmen,  these  buildings  are,  aa  yet,  but  ft^^  in  nnml>er,  and  the  laboring*cl asses  in 

^i<4  city  live  generally  iu  jjoor,  nnwboleatmie  habitations,  damp  aud  witli  bail  odors. 

^  the  company  continue  their  labors,  this  iucouveuience  will  decrease.    Ou  the  coa* 
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trary.  in  the  great  manafaotoriDg  districts  of  the  pioviiioes  the  wotkiiMii  iidisbit 
wholesome  dwellings,  contiguous  to  the  manofactories.  The  beat  are  in  the  ptoviaoe 
of  Venice:  Nadar^'s  paper-mills  at  Large,  and  Rossi's  spinning  and  cloth  mann&ctofy 
at  Scipio.  These  are  clean:,  dry,  large,  and  conyenlent  reddenoea.  The  workman  paji 
the  rent,  and  may  eventually  become  the  porchaser. 

It  may  be  said  that,  as  regards  habitation,  the  workmen  live  badljr  in  the  eity  sod 
well  in  the  country,  but  the  principal  indnstoial  estabUshments  axe  in  the  eonntry. 

,      3RINDISI. 

Extract  from  a  letter  to  the  aathor  from  the  United  States  vice- 
consul,  dated  Brindisi,  November  30, 1873 : 

As  regards  the  health,  morality,  and  education  of  mechanics  and  woikingmcn,  I 
beg  to  state  that  we  have  here  a  yery  sober  and  laborions  olaaaof  people»of  pod 
prmciples  and  health, but  not  far  advanced  in  instruction. 

GENOA. 

Mr.  Gonaol  ^peucer,  in  apologizing  for  not  famishing  the  infonnation 
desired,  adds : 

I  find,  however,  that  any  report  that  I  could  have  made,  based  upon  yoor  cirBahn, 
would  have  been  very  unsat^iactory,  as  the  conditions  of  life  heire  are  so  di§BfeBt 
from  what  they  are  in  the  United  States ;  the  working-classes  here  rarely  indulging  in 
any  greater  luxuries  than  polenta^  ^or  mu^,)  soup,  or  minoBtronef  wine,  and  efaiitnat- 
breaa ;  meat,  butter,  and  other  delicacies  mentioned  in  your  list  of  provisions  being 
entirely  out  of  the  question. 

MESSINA. 

Mr.  Consul  Behn,  under  date  of  September'  5, 1872,  thns  writes  in 
regard  to  labor  in  Messina : 

There  is  but  very  little  industry  in  this  consular  district ;  no  manufacturing  eitab* 
lishment  except  cue  small  cottoD-factory,  two  or  three  tanneries  of  no  great  impor- 
tance, one  flour-mill,  and  two  silk-Hpinueries,  the  produce  of  which  is  sent  to  Englaod, 
France,  and  Italy.  The  price  of  labor  for  workingmen  of  all  classes  averages  firora 
50  cents  to  $1  per  day  of  twelve  hours,  and  seldom  overruns  the  latter  price. 

In  a  more  recent  letter,  dated  October  16,  1873,  Mr.  Behn  adds: 

111  consequence  of  a  rise  in  the  prices  of  the  principal  articles  of  snbsistenoe,  workmeo't 
wages  have  been  raised  from  10  to  20  cents  over  those  of  last  year,  and  they  uownrj 
from  50  cents  to  $1.20  per  day,  not  iudndiug  board,  as  it  is  not  the  custom  in  tl^i' 
island  to  board  workingmen.  The  education  and  morals  of  workmen  is  yearly  improT- 
ing,  as  they  and  their  sous  viHit  tlie  day  and  night  schools,  and  it  is  to  be  hopod  thit 
before  long  this  class  of  people  will  occupy  the  same  rank  as  the  workmen  of  all  other  , 
countries.  I 

fFrom  the  British  Almanac  for  1674.]  j 

In  Sonthern  Europe  the  general  rate  of  wages  is  on  a  low  scale,  although  in  some  ptftt      ■ 
of  Italy  the  remuneration  obtained  by  several  kinds  of  art-wurkmen  is  very  good.  In  the      ! 
ship-bnilding,  iron-founding,  and  other  handicrafts,  requiring  a  combination  of  msDOAl      j 
strength  and  skill,  the  workmen  can  obtain  from  $4.:W  to  |7.30  per  week.    ThaetfJ      i 
also  numerous  trades  p  culiar  to  Italy,  in  which  skilled  workn^en  can  obtain  fromtS^ 
to  (5.34  per  week ;  but  all  descriptions  of  unskilled  labor  are  very  cheap.    Strikes  n* 
infrequent;  disputes  between  employers  and  employed  rarely  proceeding  beyoiMi*UM    • 
preliminary  stages.    Like  the  Swiss  workman,  the  Italian  artisan  is  patient,  stesdTt 
and  thrifty  in  his  habits.    He  contrives  to  live  well  and  to  save  money  on  wages  wbieb 
would  scarceljT  keep  an  English  workman  from  the  work-house.    If  he  were  eqoftUy 
industrious  with  the  Englishman,  he  would  take  rank  among  the  61ite  of  the  £arop«itf| 
laboring-classes.    But  the  influence  of  climate  is  too  productive  of  indolence,  altboogB 
in  some  of  the  Italian  sea-coast  towns  the  workers  display  an  amount  of  energy  wbicfi 
does  them  credit.    The  principles  of  co-operation  are  much  practiced  in  Italy,  £e  wod- 
ing  of  the  various  associations  being  not  unlike  those  in  England  and  Germany,  sod 
care  being  taken  to  keep  them  free  from  those  dangerous  Utopian  ideas  which  bavt 
in  Spain  and  France  found  practical  development  in  the  form  of  oommnnism.    The 
quality  of  Italian  work  is  generally  very  good,  but  theprincipaldifficulty  of  the  work- 
man is  to  gain  decent  lodging-accommodation  at  a  moderate  price  and  to  avoid  paying 
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mneli  for  proTiAions.  Thoae  two  drawbacks  form  Bcrioas  obetacles,  against  wbicli 
lie  ifi  almoBt  powerlees  to  contend ,  Bave  by  living  outside  tlio  to  wo  in  wbicli  his  placo 
of  employmeDt  k  situated,  kid^n^  being  cheaper  fntho  ootljing  villages,  where  eIbo 
food  can  be  obtained  at  lower  rates,  not  naving  to  pay  the  obnosons  ** octroi"  de- 
manded at  the  gates  of  the  tuwn. 


From  additiooal  information  in  regard  to  labor  in  Italy,  recently  re- 
oelyed,  the  following  fact«  are  selected : 


PROVINCE  OF  PikKAMA. 


pre 


Linen,^~The  prmcipal  eetablisbmeDt  for  the  manufacture  of  thiB  fftbric  employs  from 
00  tfi  100  women;  reelors  receiving  from  7  to  6  cent^^  and  weavers  from  13  to  03  centfl 
per  diuin*    The  highest  prices  are  puid  for  piecework. 

Glaa9  aftd  earthen -war  c.~ThG  total  number  of  hands  employed  la  67,  of  whom  23  (19 
mes  and  4  women)  are  in  the  iwtttTy  department,  and  44  (all  men)  in  glas^  making. 
The  wages  of  the  potters  arc  from  '23  to  ''^  cents  per  diemj  and  for  the  women,  10  cents. 
The  gLafis-makers  rise  from  a  minimum  of  19  cents  to  a  maxtnimn  of  tl>l&per  diem. 
They  nave  work  for  only  three  moiithH  in  the  year. 

^aiU, — The  nail-makers  of  the  city  of  Purma  only  »npply  local  wants:  wages  about 
82  to  48  cent*  for  founders  per  diem,  MA  to  46  cents  for  blackamiths,  42  to  46  oenfo  for  cop- 
eramiths.    Foremen  in  fomideries,  &,c.,  received  from  62  to  72  cent*,  and  apprentices 

om  10  to  15  cents. 

Soap  and  candlea, — Men  receive  28  cents,  and  women  19  cents  per  diem. 

Paper. — The  wages  vary  for  men  from  15  to  28  cents;  for  women,  from  10  to  17  cents; 
for  childreuT  from  8  to  13  cents. 

IVi n fi'if^-o^ces  ^The  wages  of  compositors  are  from  19  to  38  cents;  of  apprentices^ 
from  6  f-o  12  cents;  of  printers,  '33  cents  per  diem.  Piecework  is  paid  as  follows : 
Compositors^  fri^m  11  to  4  cents ;  apprentices,  from  1  to  1^  cents^  and  printers  4  cents 
per  hour. 

Liq(^eur»,  ftter^  tmd  awaied  uafarg.-^Th^  wages  given  in  aU  these  induBtnee  are  aa  fol- 
lows; Foremen,  3H  cents  and  upward  per  diem;  ordinary  workmen,  1^  cents;  women ^ 
maximum  wages  19  cents  per  diem.  »••••• 


VENICB. 
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^B     T^  Neville  /ow«<fcry.^This  foundery  employs  upward  of  300  hands,  and  turns  out  ma- 

^^ehinery  of  every  magnitude,  dt^scription,  and  qnality.     In  spite  of  high  duty  on  coals 

and  iron,  thw  tiictory  is  highly  doiirifihing;  tho  workmen  ar«  ecjnal  to  the  hui^t  in  Eiig- 

landf  and  so  well  conducted  that  no  strike  has  oeeurred  since  its  establishment,  and 

the  men  are  satisfied  with  their  wages  and  condition. 

Brotts^'fomndcry. — The  hronxe-foundery  of  Miehieli  Jk  Co,  deserves  notice,  and  is  an 
establishment  where  not  only  the  fine  bronze  works  of  lt4ily  peculiar  to  the  fburteentbi 
fifteenth^  and  sixteenth  centnries  are  perfectly  reproduced  in  all  siaes,  but  even  works 
of  modern  art  are  cast  at  the  option  of  the  sculptor,  after  the  manner  and  the  time  of 
Michel  Augelo  and  Benvennto  Cellini. 

Ohus-works  of  Venk'^  ami  Mumno, — For  many  ceotnries  past  tbese 
works  have  been  celebratetl  for  the  fineness  of  their  products.  In  A. 
D.  674  St  Benedict  engaged  Venetian  artists  to  furnish  the  windows 
of  Weremonth  Abbey,  and  from  that  time,  or  even  anterior  to  it,  the 
same  mannfactory — probably  the  oldest  in  the  world — has  had  a  coutin- 
oons  existence.  The  mannfacture  of  glass  is  stiJl  an  important  Vene- 
tian ititliistry,  the  export  of  this  fabiic  in  1874  having  amounted  to 
i313j200,  or*^abont  #l,o24,0(>0  in  gold.  In  1807  the  exports  of  glass 
were  more  than  twice  the  usual  average,  owing  to  the  iDtroduction  of 
.glass  beads  in  the  fashions  of  the  day. 
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Burano  lace. — ^The  roannfactnre  of  this  fabric,  which  receiveg  it8  name 
from  a  small  island  formerly  celebrated  for  its  lace- work,  has  reoentlj 
been  revived  under  the  auspices  of  the  Princess  Giovanelli  and  the 
Countess  Marcello,  who  found  an  aged  woman,  the  last  of  her  craft,  who 
still  remembered  the  method  of  making  this  lace,  and  engaged  to  to 
instruct  a  number  of  girls  in  this  almost-forgotten  art  The  immediate 
demand  for  the  first  specimens  produced  was  extraordinary.  The  cost 
of  the  fabric  (about  100  francs  per  meter,  of  the  width  of  12  centimeten)  is 
considered  to  be  under  its  value.  It  takes  150  days  of  Ave  working-hoon 
per  diem  for  one  workwoman  to  produce  a  single  meter,  the  womaiA 
pay  being  one-half  franc  per  diem. 

The  '^  gro8  point  de  Venise^  is  also  to  be  revived  at  Bnrana  The  dis- 
tinguished engineer  Dr.  Fambri  (six  years  a  deputy  in  the  Italian  PaiBft- 
ment)  has  published  the  following  estimate  of  the  labor  involved  in  flie 
manufactare  of  one  meter  of  this  lace  of  a  quality  never  soxpaned  in 
ancient  times : 

I.  Three  months'  wages  of  one  hand  fbr  the  net- work. 

II.  One  month's  wages  of  one  hand  for  the  flowers. 

III.  An  extra  month's  .wages  for  the  ornamental  border. 

Dr.  Fambri  suggests  that  ^'  this  industi^  should  be  developed,  nm 
it  only  to  save  the  secret  of  the  art,  as  no  kind  of  mannflActnie  exists 
more  capable  of  giving  sustenance  to  thousands  with  a  merdy  noiUDil 
capital.'' 


» 
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LABOR  IN  MODERN  GREECE. 

In  one  of  ihe  introductory  cbr^pters  of  th'm  work,  under  tb©  above  cap- 
tion, the  condition  of  labor  in  Greece  in  ancient  times,  (labor  tben  being 
of  a  servile  cbaraeterj)  was  presented.  Modern  Greece,  retaining  little 
else  tban  its  classic  renown,  presents  but  few  points  of  interest  to  the 
inqoirer  after  manufactaring  and  meehanieal  industries. 


EXPORTS* 


The  exports  to  the  United  States  are  of  small  ^amount,  and  consist 
cbiefly  of  fruit  and  wool.  In  the  fiscal  year  1874  tlie  value  of  the  total 
imports,  direct  and  indirect,  into  the  United  States  from  Gre4?ce,  reached 
but  85G1,875,  of  which  fruit  amounted  to  8423,99:2,  and  wool  to  $105,325. 

Hon.  John  M,  Francis,  recently  United  Slates  minister  resident  at 
Athens,  thus  wrote  in  regard  to  the  principal  exports : 

Greece  exports  anTiunlly  from  $6,000,(300  to  $8,D00p(JOO  worth  oi'  Zante  curraot*.  The 
larger  pr<iporlk>n  is  sbipped  to  i^uglaod,  but  the  ftemacd  tbr  thts  fruit  in  the  Uuittfti 
States  is  yearly  inL'rL'ii*«iiij4j.  }[or  exports  of  olive-oii  amoiiDt  to  uearly  $4»000,000  annu- 
ally ;  and  of  cotton  and  cottoD  yarob,  silk,  and  prodiicta  of  ailk,  courh©  wool,  wiDea, 
Ac.f  the  Vttloe  is  quite  larjcje*  The  exportatiou  of  lead  and  other  minerals  if)  iiicreasiug. 
Thn  prmliictioti  of  cotton  m  also  hecoroing  an  important  interest  in  Grtjfce.  Previous 
to  our  late  eivil  war  but  little  was  raised  ;  now  the  average  crop  amounta  to  about 
5,500,000  poiuids.  Formerly  the  cotton  waa  all  exported  ;  now  »  larce  proportion  of 
it  is  m  an  u  the  til  red  into  cotton  yarn,  no  leaa  than  16  factories  having  been  establbbed 
for  tbis  purpose,  employing  :25,460  spindles,  the  yearly  mannfuctiire  of  which  auionnts 
to  2^00|000  pounds  of  yarn.  Greek  yarn  ia  largely  displacing  the  English  article  ia 
many  of  the  Levant  niarkete.  There  are  tight  i*ilk  manufactories  in  the  kingdom. 
The  t  xjHjrta  of  these  manufactorktt  last  year  were  upward  of  ^750,000. 

Fish  P.  Brewer^  enq,,  United  States  consul  at  Piraeus,  under  date  af 
June  29,  1872,  writes  as  foUows  in  regard  to  cotton  and  other  exports : 

Six-»tn'L'ritbH  of  the  cotton-crop  m  raiHcd  in  the  district  of  Lebadeia^  wbcru  it  is 
preeae<l  and  baled,  aud  then  hauled  sixty  or  Ke\'pnty  miles  on  a  maoadain)2ed  road  to 
Firaeus.  A  part  of  the  cottou  is  bought  by  the  Plr^uus  twint-factories,  of  whieh  there 
are  three.  One  reueully  began  oi>eratious ;  the  other  two  have  been  making  from 
35j000  to  tiS.OOO  bundles  of  twist  annually*  Nearly  nil  of  this  is  used  in  Greece,  Imt  a 
little  i«  shipped,  free  of  duty,  to  Turkey. 

Various  other  raw  products  pay  an  export  duty,  oa  cocooti*,  aooros^  flga,  curraatB, 
and  tobacco. 

Borne  prudnots  pay  different  rates,  according  to  the  dlelrict  where  raised,  perhapa  on 
account  of  an  assumed  difference  in  qnality,  as  :  tobacco  from  Argos,  ^c.  per  lb. ;  from 
elsewhere,  free ;  acorns  from  Athens  or  Kea,  f  c.  per  lb, ;  fTom  Peloponessus,  or  els©* 
wherei  If  c.  Figs  pay  ^c.  per  lb.,  but,  if  raised  on  public  lands,  double  rates,  apparently 
aa  including  rent  to  the  stato. 

Currant*  pay  a  little  less  than  ic-  per  lb.  Cocoons  pay  lie,  per  lb.  Emery  pays  lo. 
per  lb.  On  the  free  list  are  wool,  hides,  cumin  and  sesainti  seeds,  wine,  olives,  oil, 
and  silk. 

No  bountiee  are  paid  on  any  article  of  export,  yet  it  is  noteworthy  that  articles  ei- 

'trted  are  exempt  from  local  custom -dues  in  transit  to  the  port,  which  would  have  to 

'  paid  if  the  same  articles  were  sold  in  home  markets,  for  home  consumption.  These 
duties  are  levied  to  support  the  local  goverumeuts,  and  their  amount  is  very  varioos. 

Mr.  Francis  states  that  the  culture  of  the  vine  and  the  manufacture 
of  wine  and  spirits  are  important  industries : 

The  vineyards  cover  about  500,000  acres  of  land,  or  one  twenty -efghth  of  tie  area  of 
plantations  properly  so  called*  About  2,000,000  barrels  of  wine  are  pro<luced  annually^ 
and  of  this  aifErregate.  less  than  100,000  barrels  are  exported.  The  gross  value  ia  about 
$l,tiOO,000.  The  cultivation  of  the  olive-tree  is  also  a  feature.  The  latest  returns  show 
that  there  are  about  8,OtM),000  olive-trees  in  the  kingdom,  covering  an  area  of  350,000 
acres,  and  producing  annaally  22,000,000  lbs.  of  olives.  The  market  reports  of  the 
Bulletin  al most  every  day  evidence  the  growth  of  our  Mediterranean  trade;  and  in 
that  growth  Greece,  as  we  have  said,  is  a  prominent  participant. 
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RATES  OF  WAGES. 

Mr.  Consul  Brewer,  under  date  July  30, 1872,  ftmushes  the  following 
rates  of  daily  wages  of  mechanics  at  Pirseus : 

Painters,  |1.14 ;  blacksmiths,  carpenters,  masons,  and  plasterers,  95  cents  each ;  inft^ 
rior  hands  as  low  as  57  cents ;  Jonmeymen  shoemakers,  tor  each  pair  of  ooontry  sboet, 
UJ  cents,  and  a  good  workmen  wiU  make  three  pairs  in  two  days.  Two  boatmen,  with 
a  sail-boat,  will  earn  $1.52  for  a  lone  day's  work.  Three  dollars  and  eighty  cents  per 
month  is  fair  wages  for  a  servant  gin.  Most  mechanics  work  from  sunrise  to  snnaei, 
taking,  in  summer,  an  hour  for  breakfast  and  two  hoars  for  nooning,  daring  which 
they  generally  take  a  nap.  House  rent  is  |7.G0  per  month  for  a  four-roomed  tenemeotk 
and  |11.40  for  six  rooms.    A  workingman  can  get  his  meals  for  20  cents  a  day. 

MECHANICAL  AKD  FABM  LABOR. 

SlakmmU  showing  the  rate  of  wages  paid  for  fMchanicdl  and  farm  labor  in  AAmUy  PboH 
and  Syra,  Greece,  without  hoard,  in  the  year  1873. 


Ooonpation. 

Athens  and 
Pinens. 

Syca. 

Skilled  worlmien: 

Blaolumitha 

BriokUyenor  masonfl 

Carpentora 

Coopers 

- per  day.. 

do.... 

do..-. 

do.... 

do.... 

10  90  to  11  90 
85  to    100 
90  to    1  00 
90  to    1  00 
80to       90 
90  to    1  30 
80  to    1  40 
t»  to    1  00 
75  to    1  00 
65to       80 
90  to    1  40 
TOto       90 
Goto    1  00 
80  to    1  SO 

1  00  to    1  40 

70  to       90 

1  00  to    1  90 

1  90  to    1  30 

70  to       80 

60 

50 

66 

900  to    500 

150  to    900 
1  95  to    1  33 

|0  80ts|9M 
66to     ?S 
80to     » 
75to      M 
IS  to     9 

Min«HI  T ---,.,.., r ,. 

do 

80  to      8S 

Machioists       ... 

.  .                   .do 

85  to      M 

Painters 

*/." do.... 

80  to      flB 

Plaaterers  

do.... 

70  to     Ti 

Stone^mtteni 

Tailors 

do.... 

do..-. 

do.... 

65to      ^ 
45«0      » 

c 

Tinsmiths 

WheelwrightB 

Ship-building: 

Carpenters.  {^^l«2i;;-------;;;;-- 

Joiners 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

40to     fi 
40tD      tf 

Calkers 

do.... 

niArkarnHbA . .% 

do..-. 

Farm-laborers : 

Experienced  hands 

Orainary  hands ...» 

30to      « 

Common  laborers  at  other  than  farm-work. . 

Female  servants 

Price  of  board : 

For  workmen 

For  workwomen 

do  ... 

. .  per  month,  witli  board . . 

per  week.. 

do.... 

30to      # 
300  to  i» 

900  to  8tf 

PRICES  OF  PROVISIONS,  GROCERIES,  ETC. 

Statement  ehoiving  the  prices  of  proHsionSf  groceries,  and  other  leading  articles  of  oonuMf' 
tion,  with  house-rent  and  hoard,  in  the  towns  of  PircBus  and  Syra,  Greece,  in  the  year  1872: 


Articles. 

Pineua. 

Syra. 

Floor:                                    pbovibions. 

Wheat,  superfine,  of  Trieste {^^  ^**™^**' ^Sr^SSSd** 

18  00    to|900 

iooS 

Wheat. of  the  Piraens  Mills rV.^S!... 

Bye 

04   to      oii 
None. 
IJTona. 

11    to       19 
10|  to       U 
19   to       13 
Nona. 

16   to       17 
15   to       16 
13    to       14 

lOOTto     « 
None. 

Com-meal 

None. 

Beef: 

Fresh,  roastins-pieces dot  ixmnd.. 

19  to     14 

Fresh,  soup  pieces do..-. 

Corned....' do.. 

IS  to     M 
Bone. 

Veal: 

Fore-quarters ,.do.... 

Blnd-quarters do.... 

Cutlets do.-. 

ISto  IJ 
13  to  1} 
IS  to      14 
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Statement  showing  the  prices  of  provieiene,  groceries,  ^ — Continned. 


Articles. 


PinBUB. 


Syra. 


Matton : 

Fore-quarters per  pound.. 

Leg ....do 

Chops '-...do... 

Pork: 

Fresh do 

Cornod  or  salted do 

Bacon do 

Hams,  smoked,  imported,  foreign do 

Shoolders,  imported,  foreign do 

Sausageo,  imported,  foreign « do 

Sausages,  freshly  made,  ui  market do 

.do... 


to  lOi  to  |0  11 
11  to  13 
11    to       13 


Lard 

Codfish,  dry do... 

Mackerel,  pickled do... 

Bntt4>r do... 

Cheese : 

ProAnced  in  the  country ,...do... 

Swiss  and  Dntch do... 

Potatoes do... 

Eico,  Genoa do... 

Beans do... 

Milk permllon. 

Eggs per  dozen. 

0B0CKBIS8. 

Tea,  Oolong,  or  other  good  black per  pound. 

Coffee: 

Kio,  green do... 

Rio,  roasted sold  in  extremely  biimII  qnaiititiee. 

Sugar: 

Good  brown 

Yellow  C 

White,  crashed per  pound. 

Molasses 


10  to 
None. 
None. 
36  to 
38  to 
40  to 
15  to 
30  to 
06    to 

None. 
33    to 

10  to 
30  to 
Olf  to 
04  to 
08i  to 
80  to 
14    to 


11 


30 
45 
30 
85 
06^ 

34 

14 
35 
03 
05 
03 
85 
15 


10  13  to  10  14 
13  to       14 

10 
None. 
None.         I 


88 


84  to 


18 

6 

03 

96 


85    to       90 
35    to       37 


15  to 

17 

08  to 

03 
04 
03i 

13  to 

14 

35  to       88 


Simp. 

Soap,  common per  pound. 

Starch do... 

c'"-^'' -{JStoJ: 

Wood,  hard per  pound. 

Wood,  pine *. do... 

Oil,  olive per  gallon. 

DOMESTIC  DBT  OOODS,  *tO, 

T-clotb per  piece  of  34  yards. 

Shirtings: 

Brown,  4^,  standard  quality per  yard. 

Bleached, 4-4, standard  quality do... 

Sheetings,  bleached,  9^  standard  quality per  piece  of  40  yards. 

Cotton-nannel.  medium  quality per  yard. 

Tickings,  gooa quality do... 

Mouseline  de  laines do... 

Satinets,  medium  quality do... 

Boots,  men's per  pair. 

HOUBV-BSKT. 

Four-roomed  tenements per  month. 

Six-roomed  tenements •..do  .. 


For  men,  (mechanics  or  other  workmen) per  week.. 

For  women  employed  in  fkotorieB do 

LODQINO. 

Tolerable  unfurnished  lodgings  can  be  vrocored  atfhmi  |1.75per  month 
for  one  room  and  |3.80  per  month  ror  two  rooms,  a  kitchen,  and  a 
■mall  court.  No  taxes,  no  water,  nor  gas  laid  on ;  plenty  of  public 
fountains  with  good  water. 


None. 
None; 

10 
None. 
None. 

06 
07    to       08 

50   to       65 


None. 
None^ 


None. 
None. 


18 


s 


07 

ia"oo*to*i3'w' 


65   to     70 


880    to    860 


4  50    to    460 


80  to 


80 
85 


300    to    850 


8  00    to  10  00 
13  00    to  15  00 


30 

10  to       18 

15  to       18 

40  to       45 

800 


10  00  to  18  00 
15  00  to  18  00 


1  50 
1  80 


to    8tlO 
to    185 
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EXPENDITURES  OF  WORKINaMBN'S  FAMILIB& 

Statement  showing  the  average  weekly  expenditure  qf  a  farnH^  eomkHmg  ef  Ivt  fliMli  «! 
hoo  cJkOdren  in  Pirceue,  Oreeee,  in  187S  mud  1873. 


ArtldML 


Floor  and  bread 

Fresh,  corned,  salted,  and  smoked  meats 

Cheese,  oUtos,  and  sandries 

Sogar 

Coffee 

Fi8h,ftresh  and  salt 

Soap,  starch,  salt,  pepper,  vinegar,  &o 

Potatoes  and  other  yesetables 

Fmits,  green  and  driea 

Fnel  for  cooking  only 

Oil  or  other  light 

Other  artioles 

Wine 

Tobacco 

Hoose-rent 

For  edaoational,  religioiu,  and  benevolent  ol^eots . 


mm 

57 
IT 

u 

!• 
!• 

31 


9 


IS 

11 
u 

» 
m 
m 
n 
» 


Total  weekly  expenses. . 
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Clothing  per  year,  (partly  earned  by  wife) . 
Taxes  per  year 

Weekly  earnings 


44  00 
Hone. 


"¥5 


5U 


The  average  weekly  expenditures  of  a  family  of  two  adults  and  five 
children  in  the  town  of  Syra  were  found  to  be  $3.60,  and  the  earaings 
of  the  same  family  from  $3.50  to  $4.50  per  week. 

CONDITION  OF  THE  WOBEINGhOLABSBS. 


Mr.  J.  J.  Bncherer,  United  States  vice-consul  at  PirsBUS,  under  date  of 
November  15, 1873,  writes : 

The  workiog-olass  of  this  town  is,  generally  speaking,  laboiiooB,  and  of  a  quiek  and 
peaoefnl  character.  They  are  not  given  to  drinking  and  gambling.  llMy  iiT6  ntj 
economically,  and  like  to  send  their  children  to  school. 


Beljxiii™,  one  of  the  smaller  kini^domBof  Europe,  is  a  perfect  bee-hive 

of  indu8try,  both  a^rieultural  aud  mecbunicnl,  A  hiNtork-id  sketch  of 
the  rise  aud  progi^ess  of  sotlh'  of  thone  iiidustiieis  would  be  extremely 
intert'sting,  if  space  adroitted  of  its  pre^eutntiou.  Altliouf^b  anvdll  in 
extent  of  territory,  it  embruees  peoplrs  cutirdy  distiuct  in  luii^uage 
and  traditions.  The  Flemiugs  (TrutoQic)  aud  tln^  WidlooiKS,  (Cdlit;,) 
distingdisbed  by  their  peeuliar  dialects,  lUx*  siiil  conspicuous  umoug  tb© 
pure  GeruiauH,  Dutch,  uud  French.  Like  Hit*  Fioucli,  tlie  Lk^l^iaua  are 
strongly  opposed  to  euiigratiou  ;*  the  parents  being  unwilling  to  part 
witli  their  children,  who  all  contribute  the  jjrocecils  of  tlieir  labor  to  the 
common  stock,  aiul  altliough  the  wages  are  extremely  hjw,  even  alter 
the  advance  in  187  Land  Ls72,  ascojnpared  witli  tlioseof  Eugland,  yet  the 
united  earnings  of  a  family  amonut  to  a  considi*rable  sum.t  This  stay-at- 
home  policy  results,  of  coni^e,  in  an  increase  ot  thti  o*»pnlation,  wbieh,  in 
1871,  was  o,113,080^a  larger  iiamber  per  square  mile  than  in  any  other 
country  in  Europe.f 

The  go%'erumeut;  of  Belgium  is  a  limited  constitutional  monnrcfiy,  and 
was  estahlislied  in  its  i»resent  form  in  ls:jO.  The  ctuintry  hiid  been  pre- 
Tionsly  the  theater  of  almost  iunnmerable  wais  while  umler  the  domin- 
ion sneeessively  of  8[Kiiu  aud  France,  and  while  fornnng  a  constitueut 
part  of  n<»llaDd,  Indeed,  owing  to  its  gcogruphical  position  Belgium 
has  t»een  tho  battle  ground  of  Europe,  raojo  especially  iu  the  liei'ce 
struggles  between  the  allied  powers  ami  the  tirst  Ntipoleon,  The  pos- 
sessitm  of  Belgian  territory  iuid  always  been  regarded  by  Nap<»leou  a« 

*"  TUi?  uuiubur  of  tiuii^raut^  from  B^'J^iiim  dtidn^  tlio  pj^t  Jlfry-fuur  yeara  wivn  but  a 
littl«  over  2'},W0,  an  will  he  36en  by  tlio  I'oliowiDg  stiitemeufc; 

DitiiTig  theaecatic  from  1.^20  tn  ISm. 28 

Bmiuir  th«  flecaile  froui  1H;U  Iti  184Q. 22 

During  thw  ducadti  I'miii  IHll  tn  L*^ JO , , , , ,  5, 074 

Durio;;  til**  il*3ca*ld  from  18jI  tu  18t)l> ., 4,738 

During  t\w  d^^cwiu  trom  IdBl  to  1870 7,416 

Diiriug  tliu  yeiLir  1871 .._....... 1G8 

Dnriuu  tbe  5var  lr57*2 9G4 

Durinj^  the  ji?ar  1673 1,306 

Durioj^  the  yanT  iH74 - 705 


Tofal.. . . 20,421 

tTln>  tliitjctor  of  the  papt^r-iuill  at  Hiiy  istated  to  the  aurlu»r  tliat  thti  raroinf;«  cf  ooe 
family^  coDsiating  of  fsitltcr  and  Mn'tjral  &i*im  and  duu^UiiiTS,  extM^t?4id  nJJJUU  frauca 
(f'i^OOU)  ID  the  year  1871.  At  Juaict^  the  fkjitt  of  gluBs-workfit  niiiDy  tamiltL'S  own  the 
iouse**  io  which  tbey  li vts ;  aomts  workmeu  biVmg  wi*nh  ^O/KIO  frauts. 

I  Tho  ftdli*wiu*j  tiiblo  showtii  the  popQiatiou  of  Bulgiuai  by  provinces  and  por  Bqaare 
mile  ou  the  3lHt  of  Di;ctiinbfr.  1871 : 


Frovhioo*. 


t 


tttwwrp 

FlaD''erSt  West . 
Flftiidota,  East .. 
Haltiaut  .«, 

Jj*?:©      

Xioii»ourfj 

XnxcDibomrg.... 
2laiiiur  ......... 


Tpiia. 
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of  vast  importance  as  an  advanced  post  from  which  he  might  proceed 
to  other  conquests.  Under  the  rule  of  France,  Belgium  suffered  aeveidy 
fi*om  the  conscription  laws,  which  deprived  the  country  of  its  active 
laborers.  The  benevolent  and  charitable  institutions  of  Belgium  are 
numerous.  To  prevent  the  misery  and  frequently  the  crime  mmg 
from  the  want  of  employment  among  the  working-classes,  charity-work- 
shops have  been  established  in  Ghent,  Li&ge,  and  other  towns.  The 
able-bodied  are  paid  according  to  their  work,  and  the  aged  and  iofira 
according  to  their  necessities.  In  each  commune  is  a  bureau  de  him- 
faisance  for  assisting  the  poor  with  money,  food,  and  clothing.  Belgiam 
is  abundantly  rich  in  various  kinds  of  minerals,  as  coal,  iron,  cahunine^ 
&c.,  forming  a  valuable  source  of  employment  to  many  thousands  of  its 
inhabitants.  Its  iron-mines  are  extensive.  Marble  also  is  abundaatin 
many  parts  of  Belgium. 


EXPORTS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  chief  industries  which  enter  into  competition  with  similar  pro- 
ductions of  England  and  the  United  States  are  glass  and  glass-ware, 
iron,  machinery,  and  various  other  manufactures  of  iron,  paper,  aod 
woolen  cloths.  Its  chief  export  to  the  United  States  is  window-glass, 
the  abundance  of  raw  materials  and  cheapness  of  labor  enabling  them 
to  compete  successfully  with  New  Jersey  and  Western  Pennsybrania. 
In  bar-iron  and  rails,  and  in  some  kinds  of  machinery,  Belgium  is  able 
to  underbid  England  in  European  and  other  markets. 

The  extent  and  variety  of  the  exports  to  the  United  States  are  indi- 
cated in  the  following : 

statement  ahowing  (he  imparts  of  merchandise  from  Belgium  into  the  United  States  dmsg  Af 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1874. 


Articles. 


Qnuititiea.     ValM 


FBEX  OF  DUTY. 


Articles  of  tbe  United  States  brought  back 

Cbomicals,  dyes,  &o 

Coffee pounds. 

Borse^bair,  nsed  for  weaving do.... 

HidesandslclDS 

Paper  materials poands . 

All  otber  articles , 


1,186^550 
19,681 


10^515^033 


«Z,SB 

581 4T4 
5«lO0 


Total  fi-ee  of  duty.. 


DDTIABLB. 

Beer,  ale,  &c nUons. 

Books.  &c ?!;!:". 

Brass  and  manafactnres  of 

Breadstaflb,  barley bushels. 

Buttons,  Sto 

Chemicals,  4ms 


Chicoory poands. 

Cotton,  manufactures  of * 

JBarthenware 

Fancy  goods 

Flax  and  manufactures  of 

Fruits  of  all  kinds 

Glass  and  gla8s*ware 

Iron  and  steel : 

Pigiron pounds. 

Bar-iron do... 

Sheet-iron do... 

Other  manufactures  of , 

Leather,  manufactures  of 

Paintings.  &c 

Paper  and  manufactures  of 

Silk,  manufactures  of 

Spirits  and  wines lillll 

Wood  manofsctures '. '''.'. 


9^106 

"ii'iii' 
'io^iie' 


9,707,291 
894,898 
114.645 


1,1^« 


CIS 
«^1M 

«.ott 

117,  «6I 

siin 

7.J67 
1$7.>« 

4T.5tf 


■ 
I 


I 


I  tmporta  of  nien^haniiSAe,  1973 15/711, 077 

Totd  iTiipDna  of  ninrcliaDdiiM?.  IHTH .-...- ,,.,..- , .,      5.580,  4m 

Toliil  imiHJrtt  of  merehandiae,  Itfll ^nflitl* 

BELGIAN  HUSBA^DEY. 

Since  183D  the  agriciilttiral  eoiKlition  of  tlie  country  has  been  much 
ioiproved,  and  while  it  in  not  intended  to  enter  at  large  upon  this  topic, 
yet  the  high  state  of  eiiUivation^  and  the  attractive  appearance  of  the 
country  presented  to  the  author  as  he  passed  through  it,  in  several 
directions,  dennuids  a  passing  notice.  Tlie  golden  grain  was  literally 
ready  for  the  sickle,  or  the  reajiing-hook,  for,  owing  to  the  cheapness  of 
labor,  the  impro%*ements  in  agrienltural  macbiuery  were  then  nsed  to 
but  a  limited  extent  iu  Belgium  and  tho  countries  of  Continental 
Europe, 

Tbe  following  paragraphs  from  Chambers's  Journal  aflford  interesting 
iuforniatton  on  the  subject  under  consideratiou : 

In  Eastern  Flanders,  of  a  hundred  acreaof  land,  seventy-two  are  sown  with  cereals  and 
plants  uaeii  io  manufjicturea  ;  twenty-eight  with  roots  a'hI  forage  ;  hut  to  tlie  latter  must 
l>e  added  thirty-one  aen^a  of  after-crop,  which  pivea  tifty-nine  iia  aflurding  exeeUent  food 
for  cattle^  superior  to  common  meadows,  and  which  shows  how  poor  land  oaa  pay  ft 
rent  of  tiv©  pounds  an  acre.  The  second  sowing  consists  of  turnips  and  ^pergntft,  alter 
Ool^tt,  £ax^  and  early  potatoes;  and  the  carrot,  which  is  sold  in  the  spring  with  the 
ikreoeditig  crops,  and  carefuny  ho«?d  aft-er  tht?y  have  heen  taken  away.  The  clovers 
Dave  occupied  the  ground  during  the  winter,  leaving  it  clear  fi>r  April  sowing;  and 
the  giant  eahhage  develops  during  the  cold  seuson,  making  a  stera  some  siJt  ftwt  high, 
and  giving  abuadant  and  excellent  leaves  lor  railch-cows.  Culture  thus  pushed  to  the 
©jttrcme  necessarily  requires  some  capital,  and  it  i&  reckoned  that,  through  a  system 
of  rifjoroua  parsinwuy  and  saving,  double  the  sum  per  acre  is  used  in  Belginm  to  that 
employed  in  Euglann,  and  two-thirds  more  on  the  best  farms.  In  this  way  the  most 
dense  population  in  Europe  can  HuhiiiHt  on  a  soil  so  little  favored  by  natnre. 

Tarning  to  one  of  the  nnrnt  ferCile  parta  of  Belginm,  all^  aa  has  been  said,  is  charm- 
ing—every road  is  bordered  with  trees;  not  a  rise  in  the  ground  is  seenj  all  iscalm^ 
on i form,  and  presents  an  image  of  quiet,  comfort,  and  peace.  Each  house  ia  detached 
and  snrrounded  with  large  apple-orehardft  hedged  in  by  box,  holly,  or  hawthorn,  where 
the  eows  are  brought  to  feed  every  morning  aud  evening.  It  is  of  one  story  only  and 
thatched,  containing  four  rooms — the  llrst  for  meals,  the  second  for  the  dairy  and  pro- 
paring  the  food  for  cattle,  aud  the  others  for  sl^ping-rooms.  The  old-faHbioned  oak 
furijitnre  is  a  model  of  brightnens  ;  tin  and  copper  utensils  shioe  on  thewans,  which 
are  whitewashed,  ^'he  gardt:n  is  gay  witti  wiill-tlowerS|  dahlias^  and  bydraDgeas,  and 
the  tlorists'  flowers  which  are  to  be  shown  a|  Ghent. 

Ooteide,  everything  Is  in  its  place ;  nothing  h^joila  tlie  gre^^nsward ;  the  ditch  and 
the  ID  an  n  re- heap  are  banished  ;  the  latter  is  always  under  the  roof  of  the  stable  or  cow- 
shed. In  this  &taud  five  or  six  large  cows^  the  constant  care  of  the  farmer's  wife,  who 
gives  them  abundance  of  green  meat  in  summer,  with  straw,  hay,  and  a  kind  of  warm 
»oap,  mised  with  carrota^  turnips,  or  rye,  in  winter.  Thanks  to  this  nourishment,  and 
the  constant  rest  they  enjoy^  the  animals  give  from  tifteen  to  twenty-live  quarts  of 
milk  daily.  The  tools  are  simple,  but  of  tirst-cla^  construction  :  the  plow  is  li^ht, 
drawn  by  one  horse,  and  works  with  ease  and  regidarity*  The  harrows  arc  of  vanons 
kinds,  triangular,  rectangnlar,  and  paraHelogram ;  but  the  special  tool  with  which  the 
Fleming  has  fertilized  hinds,  dri«?d  np  marshes^  and  forced  back  the  seai  is  the  spade. 
The  proverb  on  the  banks  of  the  Scheldt  ia;  **The  spado  is  a  gold  mino  to  the  peas- 
ant, and  d:»Q'crcut  kindji  are  made  for  light  or  heavy  soih 
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Tlie  fields  are  mofltly  sqaare,  and  rdrely  contain  more  tbati  an  mcrt;  the  ^. 
curved  eyininetricallyrthe  ceoter  b^iiug  the  hij^best,  60  Umt  the  wftter  dramk 
equally  m  all  direetkms.     Eound  tbe  bt^lil,  and  a  toot  lower^  extends  a  strip  of 
three  or  four  juidftwUltj;  still  lower,  a.b(Mlge  is  planted,  which  i«  cat  evpn* 
years  J  and  tinally,  the  plot  is  siirrouuded  hy  a  ditch    bordered  with  trees  ol  ]Mtg& 
growth.    Thus  eaeh  piei.^e  farni8he»  neh  gruss,  firewood   every  seven  years,  and  tuDber 
f&t  building  every  thirty  yeara.    The  plow  is  generally  uwd,  hm  every  aeven  ytsgkntiMt 
BUhsoil  IB  turned  to  the  top  by  the  spiide,  and  thus  it  acqnirea  a  depth  nukuown  to  nJl 
but  tbe  beet  gitrdous;  tbe  prinripal  object  being  to  produce  dax  and  bn^-^  "  cett- 

a)d.    The  bt'Kt  fiirrners  nev<-r  »t4l  their  corn,  but  allow  their  cattle  t^  c- 

Unhappily^  the  furui-hilwirer  there,  aa  well  as  (^Inewhere,  does  not  f  nj.  :  ..  oflW- 
fort;  working  harder  thau  most  men,  he  is  the  worwt  fed.  Rye- breast*  jwiAtoci, 
heaiiSr  buttermilk,  without  meat  or  bacon,  is  the  usual  fure;  chicoory  the  eoDsucI 
driuk;  beer  reserved  for  Bunduys  and  fairniuys.  His  wage^  vary  frtm)  ten  pence  tot 
shilling,  and  he  eoukl  never  livt^  upon  it  did  not  all  the  metnber!«  of  his  family  work 
'without  ceasing.  When  the  day's  work  in  ended,  often  by  moonlight,  the  father  citll»' 
vates  bis  Huiall  Held  ;  his  wife  aud  daughters  lake  up  the  poorl.v-puid  laee-wark* >■> 
at^^rtd  of  tbe  old  spiuDing-wbeel,  which  steam  has  superseded;  bia  sous,  wbco  timf 
field-work  is  done,  bring  np  rabbits  for  the  Locrdon  market.  Their  litllo  boodf  pkl 
up  every  tuft  of  herbage  on  the  roadside,  and  open  up  a  large  trade  of  exfmrtaMfm  lot 
to  be  de4*piHwL   From  Owtend  alone  there  come  to  us  l,'i<)0,tKJO  nibbit^  ev*  i  lim 

are  t^kiunt^l  and  cU^aned  in  Belgium,  where  the  skin  is  ntied  for  the  n  uU 

Yet^  alihoogh  their  life  \h  so  hard,  tbe  towns  do  not  attract  the  rural  jK>i>untii.'u.  iUUi 
aud  family  traditions  bind  them  to  the  plow^, 

"While  grain  is  the  ebief  product,  flax  is  larprely  ciilH%Mtetl,  espechillf 
in  FlaiMlers.  The  qoality  and  mode  of  dressintf  which  is  practic^ed  there 
is  considered  8tiperior  to  thiit  of  any  other  country,  and  no  doubt  tlve 
superior  quality  of  the  lace  fabricated  in  Ghent,  Bruges,  Malinea,  Alecli- 
Un,  and  Antwerp,  as  well  as  in  BriiHsels,  is  in  part  due  to  the  exoelleftoe 
of  the  raw  material. 

The  farmers  who  raise  tlieir  own  flax  generally  spin  aud  weave  • 
suflideut  qtiantity  for  tlieir  domestic  wear,  and  sometimes  far  sal«  in 
the  borne  market,  while*  the  principal  part  of  the  crop  is  reserved  (cr 
conversion  into  fabrics  as  lace,  ticks,  checks,  and  thread  forexporti^ 
tioii. 

WAGES  JLND  SUBSISTENCE 

Before  presentinjsr  informatioo  in  regard  to  the  cost  and  conditioDof 

labor  in  Belgium,  obtained  in  1872,  personally  and  thronie^h  the  assist* 
ance  of  others,  the  author  submits  some  data  of  a  similar  character, 
but  which  were  coUect^^d  and  published  in  previous  years. 

It  is  to  be  reg:retted  that  the  bureaus  of  statistics  of  Europe,  labile 
they  ha^*e  gathered,  collated,  and  published  detuiled  information  oo 
various  subjects,  in  many  cases  thoroughly  classitied,  which,  in  ibis 
utilitarian  age^  may  be  regarded— at  least  in  a  country  like  the  [Joiled 
States,  whose  chief  concerns  are  of  a  commercial  and  industrial  cbane- 
ter — as  not  of  primary  iuijmrtaiice,  have  hitherto  given  but  a  limil«^ 
share  of  attention  to  the  great  industnal  and  commercial  interests,  AU 
knowledge  is  valuable,  but  wliile  we  are  member  of  civil  comoiunitic^ 
the  materiid  interests  of  these  communities  should  not,  it  is  subuiittetl, 
be  regnrtlcd  as  of  secoudary  imporiauce.  It  is  true  that  t3omm«^rrT;il  m- 
formation  is,  to  some  extent,  gathered  and  imparted  by  govei: 
auihorities,  yet  it  cannot  bedenied  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  \ 
facts  relating  to  the  industrial,  aud  a  large  part  of  those  relating  to  the 
commercial  interests,  of  the  vairious  peoples,  are  procured  by  iudirid 
uals  or  by  chambers  of  commerce  and  other  comuierelal  or  indastrial 
associations. 

With  the  exception  of  Great  Britain,  Tvhich  country  has  made  diligent 
inquiries  into  the  rewards  and  condition  of  the  workiug-classes  of  otheC 
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coaotries,  for  the  purpose  of  comparisoii  with  those  of  her  own  work- 
people, and  of  occasional  iaquiries  by  other  go  vera  men  ts  into  iostances 
of  widespread  suffering,  ari^in^^  from  tlie  depressed  condition  of  some 
particular  iadustrj,  nooMcial  pablicatious  have  been  found  from  which 
to  draw  such  information  as  was  ref|tiired  in  the  preparation  of  this 
report. 

A  notable  exception  to  the  above  ia  here  acknowledged  with  the  more 
pleasure  im  it  allbrds  occasion  to  refer  to  that  eminent  scientist,  tlie 
"father of  modern  statistics,"  thelate  M.  Adolphe  Quetelet,  director  of  the 
royal  observatory  of  Belgium.  To  him,  more  than  to  any  one  else,  is  dne 
the  origin  and  successful  establishment  of  the  International  Statisti^l 
Congress,  which  held  its  tirst  session  at  Brussels  in  September,  1853.  The 
statistics  of  industry  engaged  the  attention  of  the  congress  and  some 
data  were  submitted,  the  forms  for  which  bad  previously  been  prepared 
by  the  central  committee  of  statistics  and  approved  by  the  minister  of 
the  interior.  Before  submitting  the  plans  to  the  congress  it  was  deemed 
wise  to  subject  ttiem  to  the  test  of  experiment  5  the  blanks  were  trans- 
mitted to  the  provincial  statistical  coiomittees  with  explanations  as  to 
the  course  to  be  pnrsued,  and  many  took  an  interest  in  the  kind  of  in- 
formation to  be  obtained,  and  zealously  set  abont  gathering  materi- 
als ;  others  recoiled  before  a  task  which  they  did  not  think  could  lead 
to  exact  satisfactory  results.  In  conse()nence  of  delays  and  hesitations 
inseparable  from  a  new  and  difiticnlt  work  con  tided  to  the  good  will  of 
persons  absorbed  with  their  own  duties,  the  time  rolled  away,  and  when 
the  congress  met  the  central  committee  had  not  received  snfllcient  replies 
to  make  tlieir  submission  to  the  congress  practicable  as  a  test.  Later,  bow- 
ever,  the  information  was  obtained  and  compiled  by  M.  Dncpetiaux,  and 
was  published  by  the  central  commission  of  statisticsin  1855*  •  W  t*ether 
in  the  value  of  the  information  aftbrded,  in  it.s  fullness  of  detail  or  its 
arrangement,  tins  admirable  work  may  be  justly  regarded  as  a  motlel, 
and  nuw  that  the  mutations  in  the  cost  and  condition  of  labor  have 
destroyed  its  valae  for  contemporary  purposes,  it  is  a  subject  of  deep 
regret  that  it  has  not  been  periodically  followed  by  publications  pre- 
pared upon  the  same  plan,  in  which  full  and  trustworthy  information  of 
a  similar  charaeter  might  be  brought  down  to  the  most  recent  date.  As 
both  labor  and  subsistence  have  appreciated  in  the  two  decades  which 
liave  intervened  since  the  prices  given  in  the  work  under  consideration 
were  obtained,  the  author  of  this  report  contents  himself  with  the  trans- 
lation and  presentation  of  a;  few  of  the  tables  published  by  M.  Dacpe- 
tianx, 

*  Budget  dconomiqueB  dea  claeses  onvriferes  en  BeIgiqttG»  8iib8ist4*nc<*a,  i^atatrea,  popa- 
lation,  par.  Ed.  Dncptiaux,  iDBpecteur  gdo^ral  des  priaoms,  et  den  <Steblj8fieoiento  do 
bitinfaiBaiice,  mcmbre  de  la  commisaion  central  dia  atatiBtque,  etc.,  Bnixelled,  1855. 
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WAGES  Hr  18M. 
Average  daily  wages  paid  in  varioue  branches  of  industry  im  Beigimm, 


Indnstrfet. 


Cob«  and  coal ...... 

C^fef  (Mitiiblieibmenta.. 
EecoDiliiry  eatal^lkb't^ 
Artl#ifttiii*  ....,.,.,„,, 

Foe torj^hiLDda ...*  . . . . 

Factory- h  an  di. 

Artismhti  ..*,^....... .. 

Muiiu  f  Luriefl  of  Unen,  d&c: 
Factory  4iaD4la  ^  ,.»*.* . 
ArtliuuLi  *»*-,, -.. 

"Wool ..-_ 

CottOQ : 

Artisaoa  .............. 


41.4 

^3 
31.4 

SLfi 

le 

3±4 

31 
25 


M4 

at  4 

114 

laa 

U8 

15 

ms 
a4 

S1.S 
12.S 


n 
ia4 

9 
%4 

11 
M4 

14.8 

0 
1 
1L6 

3.3 


omit- 

114 

ILS 

a  4 

13 

ii 
14 


11^ 


10 

7.  a 


Rlbboni,  frlDgfi.  &«. . 
Gaft'fucuirj  ........^ 

wwds 

ArtiAuia  ............ 

Lenthert 
F^elorj'-hwidt , , . , . 
ArttflAOB  ........... 

Factory  <iia4id« . . , » . 

ArtlAftD^ ....... 

Chemical  pttidaeUt 

Factor j-bajoda 

Artimuiii  .......... 

TsHiiitui  tnde« ...... 


as 

3S.fi 

m 
l«.^ 


ia.*j 

15.S 

la 

32.4 
11.3 

15.4 

t3La 

17 
1£.S 


ad.B 


14. 3 


7$ 
CI 

7.i 

10 
&4 

&9 
T.fi 

"g 
7.d 

9 


iLi 
s 

&4 

i 

» 


10.  B 


11 


*  By  **  artisans'*  here  ia  meant  persons  working  by  themselTes  for  their  own  aeooant  or  that  of  thi 
manafaotnrer. 

WAGES  IN  Lrfeas. 
Average  wages  per  day  paid  to  male  laborers  in  ihe/oUotoing  industries. 

[The  franc  compated  at  20  cents.] 

Cannon  foandery : 

Maximnm.    Hiiiimii& 

Fonnders |1  00  $0  34 

Laborers... 35  30 

Adjusters 60  32 

Smiths 1  00  36 

Strikers 40  34 

Turners 50  36 

Joiners 45  35 

Masons 60  3a 

Iron- works : 

Firemen ; 85 

Smiths 50 

Puddlers i. 70 

Laborers 29 

Zinc  factory : 

Hours  of  labor.  Maximnm.    Minimom. 

Foreman 12  $0  69 

Laborers 12  47 

Stone-cutters 12  50 

Machinist 10  $0  57 

Joiner 10  40 

Fireman 10  45 

GHENT. 

Daily  wages  of  factory  hands  in  Ghent 

MaximauL  Minimum. 

Males $2  00       $0  25.4 

Females 41  is 

Boys,  (12  to  16  years) 26  09 

Children  under  12  years 10  06 
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Taking  the  namber  of  working  days  ia  a  year  at  278,  (deducting  for 
holidays,  absence,  accidental  iuterraptions,  &c.,)  the  average  earnings 
per  year  would  be — 

For  males  at  an  average  of  48  cents |131  44 

For  females  at  an  average  of  28  cents 75  84 

For  boys  of  12  to  16  at  an  average  of  17^  cents 48  65 

The  lowest  possible  weekly  expenses  of  a  factory  laborer's  family 
with  four  young  children  in  Ghent  are  thus  given : 

Bread,  (wheat  and  rye) $0  92 

Floor 02 

Onions 02 

Potatoes 45 

Batter 48 

Clothing 16 

Coffee  and  chiccory , 11 

Fuel  and  light 20 

Heap  and  starch ; 07 

Milk 04 

Bice 05' 

Yinegar,  pepper,  and  salt 06^ 

Total 24aj 

In  cases  of  sickness  aid  is  given  by  relief  associations  instituted  among 
workingmen,  which  pay  during  sickness  to  laborers — 

First  class,  per  week |1  50 

Second  class,  per  week 90 

Third  class,  per  week 45 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

Average  annual  income  of  workingmen^s  fanUlies  in  Belgium. 


1 

Occapation. 

• 

1 

Prarinceof— 

s 

O 

Total. 

Brabant       .    .. 

First.. 

•60  19 
95  16 

143  38 
58  40 
99  Id 

135  30 
55  00 
93  60 

110  10 
60  00 
74  CO 

190  00 
52  40 
109  98 

117  40 
2S25 
31  50 

11  61 

15  30 

16  39 
15  00 
Id  00 

"io  66 

20  00 

12  CO 
27  60 

136  53 
44  07 
55  00 

33  13 
31  74 
44  44 
80  00 
21  00 
15  00 
12  00 

34  00 

50  CO 
40  00 

$14  60 
21  09 
S8  68 

6  15 
13  88 
18  12 
10  00 
41  60 
80  00 

'3266 

61  00 

238  00 

7  42 

1128  7S 

Second 
Third 
First. 

182  57 

259  56 

Tlmnden.'Etet... 

109  29 

Second 

Third 

First.. 

Second 

Third 

First.. 

Second 

Third 

First. 
Second 
Third. 
First 



159  10 

214  25 

Jlandera^West... 

Farm-laborer 

160  00 

joarnevnian-carT)euter  .......... 

174  20 

205  00 

Antwerp 

D  ty -laDorer 

82  00 

Weaver 

128  00 

Carpenter,  with  son  and  two  Joor- 
ne  vmen 

S5S  00 

Limboorg 

Farm-laborer 

152  00 

Foreman  of  distillerv  .      .... 

170  98 

Gardener 

238  00 

jQjlfflll^l:  -  -    

79  50 
160  16 
22-2  60 
125  30 
206  50 
300  00 
60  00 
63  60 

135  00 
6^  00 
174  72 
20^  40 

19  08 

50  88 

156  88 

Second 

Third 

First.. 

Second 

Third 

First.. 

Second 

Third. 

First.. 
Second 
Third 

160  16 

Bhicksmith 

76  32 
46  99 
10  GO 
41  60 
15  00 
4  92 

111  30 
20  87 

eo'oo 

20  00 
40  49 

"tt'io 

36  66 
31  91 

229  40 
68  00 
12  00 

200  00 

410  23 

jj^tg^        

Printer 

193  16 

Workman  in  warehonse 

259  60 

COpW'TSmith      ........«..w.,rr..., 

421  60 

Joiner 

131  00 

Gardener 

139  93 

Coppersmith,  fiunily  of  six  i>er- 
sous 

364  40 

lAzembonrg 

Iklason     .   .    .  ..     .  ........... 

20  00 
62  40 
60  00 

10  00 
44  68 
44  80 

166  00 

Shoemaker.. 

293  80 

Carpenter 

513  20 
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Average  annual  ej^^diture  nf  worUngmen'i  famiUoi  in  Belgkam, 


FftltllMMS  of— 

!' 

Oeeapatiois, 

"^1 

h 

5^ 

1 

My. 

Bmbftut 

F5rst*. 

«37  4S 
114  6$ 
150  00 

mw 

138  go 
175  SI 
Ift^lO 
118  IT 

139  65 
SL6  40 

170  la 

150  90 
SE8  17 
153  11 

140  03 

afiges 

S54  59 
S»  57 

11019 
i:»04 
Si5  4<l 
150  50 

9sam 

300  £« 

"IK 

I  50 
1  45 

10  00 

%m 

590 

'*"i'6o' 
"4  6d 

1  50 

1  0« 
3  im 

11  66 

eso 

040 
1  90 

so 

15  04* 

57  67 

$4  00 
340 
598 
173 
«I5 
IM 

era 

353 

4  08 
S4  1I5 

000 
10  67 

4  &S 

3  71 
10  M 
30  08 
15  13 

549 
1134 

«ed 

4  4« 
It  00 

9  40 
15  Od 
K»80 

tiii« 

Third. 
First. 

t 

£tlf 

Thn^t^Btai... 

117  ft 

Si'CODd 

Third 

iSfKMJDd 

Third 

First.. 

Sf^oond 

Third 

First.. 

Sijcoiid 

ThM 

Flrat.. 

10  43 

1719 

flttadimiWeftt.. 

Fatoi'laborpr  . *,.,-,*,. *__.. .^,, 

147  M 

Shaemikker  aod  CiDQi  JoanicytQiUl  <..     .^. 

177  H 

BS4i 

Ast««rp... 

Ltoljcmrff--  — - 

D»y*hibttT«r„-*....*.*^ -._.  ...„,„ 

mn 

Carp«DtAr,  with  tan  and  two  Jcmnieymflii. 

FaJTn  lahoror  .  — , ^,, , .  „ , , 

FriT^'.mtin  nf  4i4ti]l^r7  ^  L  i  .  t  . 

in  73 

94S13 

mix 

lit  il 

GardeoM ..,..-„,„..„..,,.... 

3M  H 

Hminftnt 

ist  H 

^icoond 

Third 

Finit.. 

Sffcoud 

Thir^ 

First. . 

3oi:«Bd 

TUlrd. 

First. 

Third 

FJromiii-p*.,*,..,**,.-..*.*-- ,,_._^. 

imu 

BliiukBtaltk ,,,..*,«, 

411 S 

U]eg«„ 

PrJHter  .. : -,_,„,., ,. 

^05 

ast  IS 

CllDD*?t»lDith.**,.,-.^*      .... 

401  K 

^amiir 

jj;^^!!:.:::::;;:::::;:::::::::::::;: 

Qiirdeiu^r  .,.. ._.. ,„..,..„.„,.. 

110  4} 

lWfl» 

CotiperBmith,  Ikmlly  of  lix  perfoiu. ...... 

CM^peotoi-..  **.......- 

37141 

^ 

Detailed  statement  of  income  and  expenditure  of  a  laborer* s  family  of  six 
persons  in  the  district  of  Brussels. 

[1  hectoliter  =  3. 84  boshels.  1  kilog.  =  3. 2046  poaods.   1  franc  =-t  20  cents,  in  United  States  eqoivsleoti.] 

INCOME. 

From  wages : 

Of  husband,  270  days,  72  contimes  (14.4  cents) $38  88 

30  days,  2  francs  (40  cents) 12  00 

Of  son  of  18  years,  270  days,  Ti  cen  times  ( 14.4  cents)  .^ 38  88 

30  days,  2  francs  (40  cents) 12  00 

Of  son  of  16  years,  100  days,  54  centimes  ( 10.8  cents) 10  80 

$112  56 

From  other  resources : 
75  acres  of  land  rented : 

4  hectoliters  wheat,  at  $3.60 14  40 

4  hectoliters  rye,  at  $2.20 8  80 

500  kilograms  potatoes,  at  $1.60  per  100  kilograms 8  00 

78  kilograms  batter,  at  40  cents 31  20 

62  40 

1  calf,  $5;  1  fat  pig,  $25 30  00 

Products  of  garden : 

170  kilograms  hops,  $22.88;  fruits  and  vegetables,  $9.60;  tobacco,  $1.40  ..       33  88 


Total  income 238  84 
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Provisions : 

1  hectoliter  wheat,  at  13.60 '...<...  |3  60 

20  hectoliters  rye,  at  $2.20 44  00 

1,000  kilograms  potatoes,  at  |1.60  per  100  kilograms 16  00 

Vegetables - 10  00 

75  kilograms  pork,  at  18  cents 13  50 

10  kilograms  beef,  at  20  cents 2  00 

25  kilograms  hotter,  at  32  cents 8  00 

Milk 3  00 

400  eggs,  at  80  cents  per  100 1 3  20 

Salt,  spices,  &c 6  00 

25  kilograms  coffee,  at  40  cents 10  00 

10  kilograms  chiccory,  at  10  cents 1  00 

150  liters  beer,  at  1}  cents 2  40 

|122  70 

Bent : 

For  dwelling,  containing  1  kitchen,  2  bedrooms,  1  pantry  and 

stable,  also  small  garden (7  00 

75  acres  of  farming  land,  and  20  acres  garden ;...      20  00 

27  00 

Clothing: 

Hu8band-~2  pantaloons,  (2.60;  2  .vests,  |1.20;  2  Jackets, 
$1.10;  2  blouses,  $2.40;  2  cravats,  40  cents;  2  handker- 
chiefs, 30  cents;  3  linen  shirts,  $1.05;  2  drawers,  50 
cents ;  2  caps,  60  cents ;  2  pairs  socks,  45  cents ;  1  pair 

shoes,  $1.20;  4  pairs  wooden  shoes,  50  cents ;. $13  20 

Souof  18years,  $13.20;  son  of  16year8>$8 21  20 

34  40 

Wife— 1  cotton  dress,  $1.60;  2  petticoats,  $1.60;  2  linen 

shirts,  $1.20;  3  neck-handkerchiefs,  60  cents ;  2  pocket- 
handkerchiefs,  20  cents;  2  pairs  stockings,  50  cents;  2 
jackets,  80  6ents;  2  aprons,  40  cents;  3  pairs  wooden 
shoes,  30  cents ;  1  pair  shoes,  50  cents ;  3  hats,  40  cents ; 

pins,  &c.,  5  cents. 8  15 

Daughter  of  13  years,  $4 ;  daughter  of  10  years,  $2.40....        6  40 

14  55 

48»5 

Bedding : 

1  mattrass,  $L ;  2  sheets,  $1 ;  2  covers,  (cotton,)  80  cents;  bolster, 

20  cents;  straw  for  mattrass,  20  cents 3  20 

Bed  and  bedding  for  sons,  $3.20 ;  bed  and  bedding  for  daughters,  $2.  5  20 

8  40 

Sundries : 

Fuel— 3,500  kilograms  coal,  at  $3.05  per  100  kilc^ams 10  50 

Light— 10  liters  oil,  at  iS  cents >. 150 

Washing— 20  kilograms  soap,  at  10  cents 2  00 

Sewing-thread,  n^les,  &c 60 

Maintenance  of  dwelling e 1  60 

Purchase,  &c.,  of  furniture 60 

Taxes  and  other  contributions 1  9i^ 

Tools  for  farming 1  36 

Expense  on  farm  for  seeds,  &c .' 8  00 

28  00 

Church,  30  cents ;  books,  pens,  paper,  &c.,  60  cents ;  amusement,  60  cents ; 

tobacco,  $1.40 2  90 

Total  expenditure i 238  04 

BALANCE. 

Income $238  84 

Expenditure 238  04 

Surplus  80 
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Table  thawmg  dtitnh  of  income  and  expenditwre  of  worhmen'e  famiUet  in  ike  prwrinee  if 

Brahanty  Belginm,  in.  1854. 

(First  class  inclades  indigent  Jaborers,  partly  supported  by  pnblio  charity ;  second  claas  Incinto  ladl- 
>nt  laborers  not  supported  bv  pablio  charity :  thira  class  inoiiides  workmen  in  independent  r^H***") 
•ants  expressed  in  Unitea  States  gold  dollars— the  fhuno  eompated  at  SO  cents. 


CityofNiveUee. 

Commone  of  Bomi- 
vaL 

Commnne  of  Hm- 
tain. 

Expenses. 

First 
class. 

Second 
class. 

Third 
class. 

First 
clasa. 

oecuDu 
class. 

Thiid 
olaaa. 

Flwt 

dasi. 

Seeond 
dass. 

TUid 

1 

1 

1 

1 

M 

O    . 
^  u 

1 

} 

1 

L— OF  ▲  PHT8ICAL  OB  MATEUAL  NA- 
TURE. 

Provisions: 

Wheat-braad 

a|78  62 

iao'ob 

14  00 
30  00 

16  00 
39  00 

ByO'bread 

&I65  58 

^78*80 
i38  78 
n5a0 

...... 

^irf^hTAAil. 

C$78  62 
ffSl  84 

(2187  36 
A17  6-J 

itnm 

Potatoes  and  vegetables 

Meat 

tl4  56 
520 
520 
7  48 
1  46 
572 

16  00 
400 
200 
•  SOO 
800 
800 

16  00 
800 
300 
500 
400 
840 

18  00 
mlOOO 
400 
500 
400 
840 
840 
16  00 
18  00 
880 
800 
300 
300 
1  00 
800 
180 
800 
8  40 
60 

i32  76 
60 

am 

411 

Hilk,  eggs,  and  fish 

364 
3U 

1  66 
3  33 

437 

1)8  73 

1  66 

364 

Buttor"oir,  and  lard 

5T2 
**'8'74 

*""8*o6 

89  70 

■"i"o6 

1  56 

850 

466 

SOB 

8  74 
840 

(IT 

Spices,  salt,  Sco 

Itt 

Tea,  coffee,  and  ohiccory 

Beer.cider,  end  wine 

tt4l 
4tt 

Rent 

12  06 

21  50 

1  60 

6  24 

3  12 

4  37 
1  04 

11  96 
14  00 
20(^ 
10  40 
437 
260 

15  60 
21  60 
300 
11  44 
4  16 
520 
1  66 
800 

13  00 
6  00 
800 
800 
1  80 
800 

18  00 
10  00 
800 
800 
800 
300 
80 

Clothing 

3S00 

"s'oo 

8« 

59a 

40M 

Bedding 

pnei^.... ....::;.......::..:: 

89 

lAzht 

8« 

TVashing 

89 

Care  of  health,  bath,  dtc 

Treatment  in  sickness 

Repair  and  maintenance  of  dwelling 
Purobaoe  and  repair  of  fumitore  . .. 
Contribiitioos  and  taxes 

80 
40 
40 

1  80 
1  60 
1  80 

.... .. 

S» 

200 

2  00 

300 

800 
40 

800 
160 

841 

Postage  and  other  expenses 

For  tools,  (excluding  first  purchase) . 
Cost  of  garden  or  land 

1  00 

100 

1  60 

800 

8  40 

CM 

Total 

164  14 

171  77 

186  80 

92  40 

116  20 

137  60 

161  58 

180  86 

830S 

n.— RBUQI0U8  AND  INTELLECTUAL. 

Chnrch 

School 

340 
60 

410 

Books,  ico 

100 

Subscription,  &c.,  in  charity 

Savings-bank.... 

Total 

400 

665 
104 

54» 

m.— FOR  LUXURIES. 

Coffee-houses,  saloons 

200 
1  04 

1  87 
1  04 

2  08 
1  40 

60 
1  60 

1  20 

800 

80 

160 
800 
1  60 

333 

104 

i» 

Tobacco 

104 

Ornament  in  dress 

Public  festivities.  Sec 

Infi^r^t  on  loans 

52 



Total 

3  04 

3  43j      3  48 

220 

4  00 

580 

4  37 

769 

•  86 

Total  expenses 

167  18 

175  20]  190  28 

94  60 

120  20 

76  00 
10  00 
22  00 
20  00 

142  80 

164  97 

191  95 

24i» 

INCOME. 

Father's  wages 

93  8C 
45  08 
22  53 

104  Oo'  111  60 
30  00-     54  00 
10  40  •  22  5-2 
28  00|       4  00 

54  00 
10  00 
22  00 
10  90 

80  00 

fin  no 

117  00 
■'79  60 

156  09 

Hother's  earnings 

12  00     16  00 
24  00^    52  20 
23  OU       6  00 

Children's  wages   

93  io 

From  other  sources 

Total 

161  47 

172  40!  19*2  19 

96  00 

128  00 

139  OOl  i-")'  ^^ 

105  QOi  ^^  ^ 

1 

a  ISkilnr*.,  at.82cpntp«rwr«k;  ppr  pound,  U.  S.,  aS  rents. 
*  tl  kikiTk,  at  .06  cent  per  day ;  per  pound*  U.  8.,  8.7  cenU. 
e  tl  kiloc'«..  at. 76  cent  per  week  ;  perpounJ,  U.  S.,  8.45  cents. 
d  SO  kiloga.,  nt. 82 cent  per  week ;  per  pound.  U.  S.,  &H  cents. 
«  10  kilogB.,  at  .07  cent  per  day  ;  per  pound.  U.  a,  3. 18  cents. 
/ 10  kitcws.,  at  .07  cent  per  week  ;  per  pound,  U.  S.,  3L 18  cents. 

J  21  kilofs.,  at  .03  cent  per  week ;  per  ponnd,  U.  8.,  .9  cent. 
17  kilofs.,  at  .OS  per  week. 


i  14  kilofn.,  nt  .OS  cent  per  dny  ;  per  pound.  V.  S..  .9  cent, 
i  35  kilv>K«..  at  .018  c<*nt  per  d.ty ;  pnr  pound.  V  S.,  .8  cent. 
k  35  kiloen.,  at  .018  cent  per  d«y ;  per  ponod,  U.  &.  .S  rc«t. 
/  85  kiiogs.,  at  .018cent  per  week;  per  pound,  V.  S..  JlccsL 
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Table  showing  detaiU  of  income  tmd  eaependiHre  ofworhmm' 

* 

$  families,  4^ — Continued. 

Commune  of  Wauthier 
Braine. 

Commiine  of  Itterbeck. 

Commune  of  Lenw  St. 
PJMne. 

Expenseft. 

Krst 
class. 

Second 
class. 

Third 
class. 

Tint 
class. 

Second 
class. 

Third 
class. 

First 
class. 

Second 
cbiss. 

Third 

i' 

1 

§ 

o 

V 

i 

.3 

■| 

Bo 

ti 

5^ 

I.— OF  ▲  PHYSICAL  OB  MA- 
T£B1AL  MATUBB. 

Provisions: 

Wheat-bread 

$153  88 

Rye-bread 

•87  36 

$3190 

13190 

$36*46 
20  80 
10  40 
4  68 
16  64 
1  56 
3  12 

$52  00 

"15*60* 

""4*99" 
16  64 
3  64 
833 

$73  80 
18  79 
90  80 
499 
31  90 
839 
839 
563 

Mixed  bread 

1109  20 
20  80 
694 
1  04 
15  60 
3  19 
590 

$73  80 
18  78 
41  60 

Fotatoesand  vegetables 
Meat 

26  00 

28  88 

16  64 
4  16 

33  69 
333 

11  94 
798 
500 

46  80 
780 
873 
4  37 
960 

90  80 

10  40 

468 

16  64 

1  56 

313 

90  80 

"*4"68' 
936 
1  56 
3  19 

Milk. eggs, and  fish.... 
Batter/^I,  and  lard  . . . 

Spioes, salt, die  ..^ 

Tea,  coffee,  and  cbicoory 
Beer,  older,  and  wine  . . 

9  08 
15  60 
3  IS 
590 

10  00 
41  60 

*  "13*48 
14  56 

Bent 

590 
91  59 

104 

873 
.4  16 

1  04 

590 
90  80 
10  40 
873 
437 
960 

10  40 

10  40 

10  40 

Clothing 

20  00 
900 
800 
1  60 
400 

48  00 
4  00 
9  60 
984 
600 

96  00 

Bedding 

190 
400 
908 
195 

6  00 

Pael 

590 
908 
1  95 
1  90 

520 
908 
135 

10  40 

Ught 

3  90 

'Washing 

8  00 

Care  of  health,  bath,  &o. . . . 

TrAfllmAnt  in  sirknPSS 

90  80 

500 

500 

360 

40 

6  00 
900 

600 

560 

360 

500 

40 

8  00 

Bepair  and  maintenanoe  of 
^(welling 

104 

1  04 

33 

839 

104 

73 
83 

839 
63 

900 

190 
80 

7  00 

Purchase  and  repair  of  f  ar- 
nitnre ........  .......... 

8  00 

Gontribotions  and  taxes  . . 

8  00 

Postage  and  other  expenses 

For  tools,  (exolnding  first 

parcha»e) 

80 

Coat  of  garden  or  land ..... 

940 

590 

5  30 

Total 1 

191  78 

924  85 

376  90 

107  33 

90  85 

113  53 

143  19 

967  01 

374  36 

IL— BEU010U8  AKD  INTEL- 
LECTUAL. 

Clmrcli. ............. ...... 

3  13 
520 
1  04 

School 

1  88 

4  80 
900 

6  40 

Bookfi,  &o 

3  00 

Sabucription,  &o.,  in  charity 
Savings-bank 

Total 

936 

1  88 

680 

9  40 

HL— FOB  iUXUBIES. 

Coffee-hooses,  saloons 

1  04 

900 
1  25 

308 

41  60 

Tobacco 

4  16 

10  40 

Ornament  in  dress 

Public  festivities,  &c 

300 

6  66 

Interest  on  loans 

Total 

1  04 

3b5 

4  16 

928 

58  00 

..  .... 

Total  expense 

191  7d 

925  69 

389  41 

107  83 

92  73 

112  53 

147  35 

383  09 

433  36 

INCOME. 

Pather's  wages 

72  00 
20  00 
64  00 
20  00 

90  00 
94  00 
82  00 
36  00 

176  00 
34  00 

150  00 
70  00 

45  00 

"24'o6" 
19  00 

80  00 
8  00 

90  00 
18  00 

45  00 

6  00 

43  00 

90  00 

181  60 
60(50 
91  20 

991  to 

Moth<*r'fi  ei^rnings.  ^  -  ^ . . .- .  . 

79  80 

Children's  wages   

79  90 

Prom  other  sources 

3  40 

4  53 

Total 

176  00 

932  00 

430  00 

88  00 

91  40 

122  53 

114  00 

273  60 

443  90 

i 
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Table  Bhowing  detailB  ofinoome  andexpemUtun  qf  uwr1cmc9?§  famili^i,  ^— ContiQiMd. 


CitjofAeraohoU 

CitjofTirlMioBU 

CommiuMsfLabtsflk. 

First 
class. 

Second 

Third 
olaaa. 

First 
class. 

Second 
olast. 

Third 
clas9. 

First 
filaaa. 

Seeond 
dasSk 

TUid 

Expenses. 

f»^gi[j, 

dsia 

1 

i 

1 

1 

H 

1 

1 

i 

1 

L— OF  A  PHTBICAL  OB  MA- 
^          TEBIAL  NATUBB. 

Provisions : 

Wheat-bread  

131  90 
1194 

fsi'go' 

ss 

•UK 

Rye-brMd    

130  39 

190  39 

190  39 

159  57 

$59  57 

4I4» 

IdUxed  bread       

Fotatoesandvegetobles 
Meat 

ilOOO 

90  60 
19  40 
390 
7  80 

20  60 
18  20 
5  84 
1165 

10  90 

15  98 
SO  80 

27  20 
31  90 
11  00 
69  40 
400 
10  40 
94  00 
40  00 
90  00 

9  18 
"'i'ii' 

496 
991 
4U7 

"'ii'ao' 

16  00 
500 
800 
900 
309 
1  00 
60 

100 

900 
60 
40 

99  19 
3  19 
10  90 
16  19 
9  91 
967 
873 
15  00 
88  00 
700 
19  00 
300 
603 
1  60 
900 

800 

400 

\U 

940 
600 

son 

9184 

Milk,  egira,  and  fish  ... 
Butter, oil. and  lard.... 
Spices,  salt,  Sto  

S  99 
4  00 

in 

10  40 
I  67 
688 

'*i4*o6* 

390 

S6  00 
1  67 

SO  80 
6  94 

90  00 

90  00 

9194 
50 

Tea,  coflbe,andohiooor7 
Beer,  cider,  and  wine  . . 

1165 

1165 

11  65 
14  00 
19  00 
49  60 
960 
6  00 
1  20 
400 

1981 
MM 

Rent  ...1 '. 

10  00 
35  00 
300 
600 
1  00 
300 

16  00 
35  00 
300 
600 
1  20 
340 

9141 

Olothins 

4041 

BeddinI 

1141 

Fuel 

1  05 

7  00 
800 

15  00 
10  40 

9841 

light  

441 

Washing 

fO 

Care  of  health,  bath,  &o 

€48 

Treatment  in  siolcness  .... 

SOO 

900 

320 

18  48 

Repair  and  maintenanoe  of 
dwelling • 

600 

448 

Parcbase  and  repair  of  f  or- 
nitore    

9  00 

200 

500 

S48 

Contributions  and  taxes  .. 

448 

Postage  and  other  expenses 
For  tools,  (excludiog  first 
purchase) 

1« 

648 

C<MBt  of  garden  or  land 

900 

90 

780 

Total 

190  56 



149  64 

194  93 

99  97 

199  36 

304  04 

141  18 

itxn 

334  61 

IL— BEU0I0U8  AVD  DTTBL- 
LECTUAL. 

Church 

School  

4  80 

817 

Buolcs,  &o 



198 

Subscription,  &c,  in  charity 
Sa  viii '^s-banlc 

1« 

Total 

4  80 

U5I 



lEL— FOB  LUXUBIES. 

Tobacco 

520 
1  45 

7  80 
1  45 

15  60 
1  45 

10  40 
1  95 

19  00 
300 

"1*4  15* 

195 
14  15 

Ifi 
14  IS 

Ornament  in  dress 

Fu  blic  festivities.  &o 

Tnter^st  on  loans 

Total 

6  65 

925 

17  03 

11  65 

15  00 

14  15 

15  40 

IS  40 

Total  expenses 

197  21 

151  69 

216  78 

99  97 

204  01 

319  04 

155  33 

946  18 

361  » 

INCOME. 

Father's  wages 

54  00 

18  00 
36  00 

19  21 

100  00 
14  28 
37  60 

150  00 
11  00 
35  20 
20  67 

73  00 
14  00 

"1997' 

146  00 
29  20 
36  40 

919  00 
36  50 
36  50 
95  03 

50  00 

.  10  00 

16  03 

600 

73  00 
16  00 
94  00 
18  00 

194  08 

Mother's  earnings 

36M 

Children's  wages 

54  08 

From  other  sources 

40  00 

ToUl 

197  91 

151  88 

216  87 

99  97 

911  60 

317  03 

89  00 

131  00 

954  04 
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lEON,  GLASS,  AND  OTHER  IJJDUSTRIES. 

The  followinf?  extracts  from  tlie  report  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Chiirleroi,  in  May,  187li,  ttiruish  valuable  iTifonnntioii  in  regard  to  the 
most  important  iudastries  of  thiit  part  of  Belgium: 

Sta tlstics  ofmeta Uu rg^. 


WorkB, 


WorkJihopi,  fN(Xl> ,-. , , 

Activa  riirnni^aH,  (No.  !).....•.....».... .., 

Inatitive  furunc***,  (No.  1) ...,.,^^, .,.,..„. .*,,.... 

Number  i*I'  wurkmon    ....«.^«.»... -....,_,«,.-.... 

MaQurmHitre^t)  prcxlucta tons.. 

MQliUlijI'Jinu  .^< ...*. Ao. 

EofiMiDgiron , ,..d& 

WorlcHliopa  ....--,-.-«..*,.,.„..,... ..--...,.--. 

Piidil]inirruniftc«8  ..«.....>.. „„.,.,.- »»^,„,„.,„.. 

Hcbf^atlDj;  faruiioea .,.. 

SU^um-fn^ititifl^  -,.%....,. ..,,,,,...........,,.,,.,,,......,.... 

Hone-ptKirer  ofsteam-englnej  ...^,*^..^..^.^*. ....... .......... 

HyrlmiilJc  wbenls    .,. -.-.»* ,.,., 

Burw-puwer  of  tijdraaUc  wbeela «.. 

Workmtvn  emploi^tMl..^,,. _,.,,.,.  ,,,,. 

Frodutts. -..-^ ..-, .toot., 

WorkdhopB.  ....,, 

FiirDMeoa  wHb  reverb«rAtor« «.«,... 

Open  furDrtCM... ,.....,. .,...^...... 

Sie«n]-«>ffl|rii]fl9 „.,,.,.,.....,.. 

HorBc^jiKtwer  of  ateuu-euginos,..-.... 

Hydraulic  whfielii    ,.. 

Hor»e-(;>t»wer  of  hydranUo  vheeU... 

Workmen  vng^ged 

Prudacu,.... ..ioni 


fouxdebho. 


I  Prodn' 


'WorktfiopB  in  aetioii 

Coptdita     — . , .— ... 

HtCMri]  enj;! u«^ 

IIorHiii-povrr*r  of  «t«*m-eDgtaeB . 

Work rof^n  engaged ...... 

Prodnota- *. 


.tons. 


'iprkiiimi  eongvd 


^ 


Iron  pfodnoed .f^nco,. 

"W'rwiiutiL  Iron  protfucod too*-. 

Yalae  uf  wrought  iruii  prodaoed .......^ .fnnct. . 


INX9. 


25 

13 

2.3^0 

MT,  44tf 

300,  77i 


J870. 


44. 


16.538 


10,  wn 
319,  »00 


13 

S3 

35 

9.393 

327,713 
3: 1.  &» 


34>5 
110 

Its 

7,119 

263, IU5 


10,009 
3411,  -234 

t£^.  5111 
50«  8^3,606 


1B71. 


10.  era 
vm.  1ST 

30.  57^*.  «i!4 

■J41>,  702 

44,  300,  04a 


k: 


COKSTUUCTION   WOUKS. 

Tbe  works,  or  establisUmPutH  for  the  coii9tnintii>n  of  raacliinfry^  participated  in  tho 
general  favoraWo  moveineiit  of  tbe  lMtt<T  puit  uf  1871.  The  dem;unl  fur  stationary 
machinery,  apparalin,  anxl  t**  ih  for  flu^  roal-imniii;^  t*ml  far  iiietuklltir^^iciil  wdrk«ho|>s, 
€xce«lfd  tlie  ordinary  nitntuB  of  iirotltioni';  tiiwnij  and  resolted  in  tbe  rapid  exteusiou 
of  bimiuess,  wbiob  lii*<;«l>  btJtjefitBd  nur  workiti^^-cLwaes. 

Thi»  betibficitd  effect  made  itself  al«o  ftdt  (iver  tbe  repair-shops  of  oar  country. 

In  oor  last  report  we  bad  to  call  attention  to  \\m  liiiiited  relalionu  our  worka  had 
with  foreiyjti  coaatriea.  flus  year  we  art*  eaiUbiil  to  in  ikw  the  iiioit  watiMf^ctory  Btat©- 
inentft  on  liiiw  point,  a»  orders  of  ini|>ortaoee  were  triitif»ioirtf<l  tosoinoof  oor  priucipal 
conatroctora  from  Ruasla.  Gona  »uv.  and  France,  ami  every  tiioj^  toiids  to  indicate  that 
tliese  relatioas  will  com  (one  and  niereti&e*  A  e^iuhklerablo  immlier  *if  piece?*  of  tu a- 
dhioeiy  nad  loeoinotive-wbmijH*  of  wrouijht  iron,  were  delivered  to  PruHsia,  alt tioagfb 
tbey  were  taxed  at  tbe  rate  of  I  ^i5  franca  (87  cents  United  States  coin)  per  100  kilo- 
graaia  on  entering  tho  German  Zoltverein. 
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NAILB. 

The  wrongbt-Dail  uioDnfacture  coDtinues  in  the  state  of  balf  exiateDoe  meotioned  in 
our  last  report,  and  threatens  to  decline  more  every  year  to  finally  be  lednoed  toaftw 
specialities  fur  exportation. 

Tbti  buyers,  foreseeing  the  rise  in  the  prices  of  split  iron,  hastened  to  seooratbe 
stock  on  band,  thus  still  more  advancing  the  prices  which,  together  with  Ugh  laboi^ 
rendered  difficult  the  manufacture  of  this  article. 

The  macbine-nail  manufacture  has  maintained  itself  during  the  past  stormy  period 
in  good  condition,  not  having  had  to  contend  with  French  competition.  It  is  expected 
to  continue  to  prosper,  owing  to  the  perfected  and  economical  modes  of  &bricatiaB 
acquired  by  the  Belgian  manufacturers.  There  is  but  the  slightly  advanced  priee  of 
raw  material,  which  could  in  any  manner  aflect  the  position  of  the  Belgian  trade  ii 
this  article. 

GLASS-WORKS. 


The  disastrous  events  which  have  so  strongly  marked  the  last  montiis  of  the  year 
1870  continued  to  exercise  their  depressing  influence  on  the  commencement  of  IffL 
Notwithstanding  this,  the  situation  of  the  window-glass  industry  conld  be  etUedt 
relatively  good  one.  Owing  to  the  small  exportation  to  PYance  and  Germany  prior  to 
the  war,  our  manufacturers  suflered  less  during  the  same,  and  survived  without  oneh 
difficulty  the  terrible  days  of  1870,  and  while  the  fears  of  a  general  Enropean  con- 
flagration were  about  being  quenched,  the  furnaces  recommenced  work.  T^eirnoiB- 
her  bad  sunk  to  89  during  the  war,  but  by  the  1st  of  January,  1871,  there  were  118, 
and  a  nhort  time  after  128,  in  activity.  The  number  of  active  furnaces  before  the  wtr 
was  119. 

First^quality  glass  found  ready  sales  in  England  and  the  United  States,  whidian 
still  our  best  customers. 

The  statistics  of  the  window-glass  exports  for  1871  show  a  large  decrease  od  tboie 
of  the  previous  years;  the  quotations  snow  a  constant  rising  of  the  prices,  both  on 
account  of  high  wages  for  labor  and  the  upward  tendency  of  the  market  flnctaitioOt 
as  well  as  the  defective  quality  of  the  raw  material.  The  sulphate  of  soda,  which 
rose  from  9}  to  10, 11,  and  even  12  francs,  and  the  impossibility  the  mannfactavot  an 
placed  in  to  procure  the  necessary  qualities  for  the  manufacture  of  a  good  artiele— tn 
impossibility  arising  from  the  poor  means  of  transportation — are  scrioos  obstsdei  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  window-glass  trade. 


TOTAL  EXPORTS  OF  WINDOW-GLASS. 


Kilograms  . 


1869. 
45,898,254 


1870. 
40,847,233 


Itfn. 
28,487,933 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  increase  of  1869  over  1871  amounts  to  17,410.321  kitograoMi 
and  is  consequently  yet  greater  than  that  of  1870  over  1871,  the  latter  being  d 
12,359,300  kilograms.    There  was  a  marked  decrease  in  our  most  important  outlets 


Conntrlea. 


1871. 


1870. 


im 


JEoflaatl ,,.,*. 

Uiiitrd  BlalfH 

SwetleD  fiD*l  Norway. 

Denmark  . .... 

Hmnaatk  citJefl  ..... 

Italy .,..,.._. 

Switacplaod .....,.-. 

Anatrlm * 

Turkpy......  „..***. 

Ecjpt......... 

Ik'itLiil]  pi:uifleutoiii  . . 
Cuba  Mill  PoTio  ElCD 

llratU,. , 

EUi  de  U  Plata 

Chili  dud  PfTij,..*.,. 
All  (»tlic*r  countries  . , 


13,064,179 

5,  aes.  775 

17.350 

a-OWe,  571 

204,050 

90S,SC>J 
15^53i 
317,  ;f3l 

1^  610 


KikwramtM. 

a,ie7pi«« 

7!W,0SO 

447. 143 
S04,<h!4 

403^40Ci 
1£,4^t<ai0 

U;m.4i64 

336,473 


980.10* 

4&i.a3 


The  greatest  occupation  of  the  manufacturers  during  the  last  winter  was  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  the  necessary  coal  for  the  supply  of  their  establishments.  KoW 
withstanding  all  the  steps  taken  by  the  special  delegates  of  commerce  and  indostx; 
to  the  government,  or  the  repeated  reclamations  made  by  all  the  heads  c^  workshops, 
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tbe  state  of  affuira  at  oar  establiBhtnents  retnaiaed  in  the  MDie  critical  coodition. 

The  want  of  the  material  did  not  unly  prevent  the  hhipment  of  the  products  to  Ant- 

Tfperp  at  cerrniu  stipulated  dates,  but^aiid  what  is  worse,  caused  the  farced  intorrup- 

tipn  of  work  at  the  shops. 

Buih  waa  the  positiou  the  owners  of  our  glass-works  were  placed  in  for  843ve(nil 
L  moDths;  expcjctiog  to  be  forced  to  atop  tbeir  e8t4»bli8bmeuta  at  auy  moment,  and  in 
^m  the  roe^in  lime  coutinutBg  to  work  with  coal  of  improper  qnality,  procured  wherovcr  it 
^H  could  ht)  had. 


BOTTLE-MAiJtJFACTURE , 


The  manufiM^iure  of  bottles  has  kept  pace  with  the  movemeots  of  the  wiudow-glasB 
Indnstry.  Uuder  the  loHueDCG  of  tbo  geueral  rcauujplioo  of  busiiie^,  the  hist  uioutli 
of  1871  brought  with  them  a  more  favorable  eituatioa.  There  are  in  this  country 
fourteen  bottle- works,  twelve  of  which  were  in  operation  during  the  year  1871,  and 
each  of  them  produced  ao  avera|;e  of  900,000  to  1,000,000  iMjttles  per  ye^r,  Each  of 
these  kilna  consumes  some  200,000  kilo^ama  of  coal  per  month. 


JUMET,  BELGIUM. 


|,.„.„..... __...,._. 

^^miles  distant  from  Charleroi,  was  visited  in  Sejitember,  1872,  by  tbe  au- 
thor, some  of  whose  no  ten  are  appended.  He  resetted  bis  iuability  to 
^^fiee  Mr.  Audre,  to  wbom  be  bore  a  letter,  but  tbat  gen  tie  man  sobs©- 
^■qaently  furnbht^d  the  desired  iuformatioD  in  regard  to  the  glass  industry 
^Hof  Belgium  iu  a  letter,  extracts  from  which  are  here  presented: 

f^  JuMET,  ^ovemher  19,  1872. 

Deah  Slr  :   *      *      •     Urgent  buflmess  prevented  me  from  aDswering  your  inquiries 
Ijefore  this  day. 
I  I  inclose  herewith,  I,  atatements  of  the  rstefl  of  wagefl,  &c.,  paid  in  this  coontry  to 

L  "blowers,  gatherers,  teasers,  flatteners,  gbifts-cntters,  paekers,  pot-makers,  laborers, 
^■^lerkst  foremen,  manai^ers,  ^c,  iu  window-glass  works;  2,  the  percentage  of  the  cost 
^Vof  mannfsicturiog  KH)  ft^^et,  iSlc.  ;  li,  names  and  nnmber  of  eatablishmeuta  which  are 
^^  owned  and  worked  by  glass-makers. 

r  Yon  are  no  doubt  avrare  that  the  Bel^an  window-glass  manufacturers  export  their 

prod  nee  to  all  the  markets  of  the  world ;  and  they  are  able  to  undersell  any  nation 
that  exports  glass.  I  should  think  tbe  fact  that  the  Belgian  manufacturers  can  sell 
•  their  glass  cheaper  than  any  foreign  manulaetiirer,  is  mainly  owing  to  cheap  labor  and 
Iftrge  production  for  each  man.  tor,  f  except  this  year,)  c^ala  and  sulphate  of  soda  have 
always  beeo  much  cheaper  in  Endauii  than  they  were  here ;  the  former  30  per  cent,  to 
60  per  cent,  lower  for  coals  used  in  glaa^- works,  tbe  latter  10  to  12  per  cent,  lower. 
Now,  coalu  and  sulphate  of  soda  are  n^ed  in  very  large  proportion  iu  glass* making. 
The  Belgian  window-glass  manufacture  has  not  been  a  protitable  business  for  many 
^rms  during  a  great  nnmber  of  years.  Of  thirty-six  eBtablisbments  which  have  failed 
or  suspended  with  loss  of  money  since  the  year  1842.  fifteen  were  owned  and  worked 
by  men  who  had  preyionsly  been  employed  as  glass- makers,  foremen,  managers,  and 
clerks. 


Bates  ofvage9paid  to  teindQw  ffJaett  makers  in  Btlpum  in  IS72,  per  calendar  months 


Occapatia 


Bloww 

Do,.,, 

Do 

Teaser,  tomelt. ............. 

Tenscir.  to  rcfioe.. 

T«aMr ,. *- 

TeuMr  helper........ 

Fhnteaer.... 

Do - 

Bo  ..,. 

Jlait«oer  helper..,.. 

Fl*lt«iier,  5  Utda , . 

6UM-eiittor,  fftnpplleB  his 
own  diamonrla.) 

Do 


Ko.L 

Xo^a. 

No.a 

%m 

$m 

iioo  ! 

na 

100 

80 

m 

m 

7Q 

J5 

as 

30  1 

40 

10 

40 

3a 

^ 

30 

18 

tH 

U    1 

40 

M 

30  1 

30 

aa 

^ 

30 

so 

36 

16 

1€ 

16 

13 

n 

13  ' 

30 

30 

96  i 

S6 

24 

m 

Ooompiitioa. 


Glf^fk-cnttBT,  (lajipHea  hin  own 

dijmioudtk) 
SoiM.  {to  aol«otihe  quolitiee  of 

P&ckfir 

MHlor,  <to  ^rindl  materiida,  4to) . . . 

Mixer,  {to  mtx  oiAteriAl) 

Pot-maker .»..< 

Pot-maker  bc^lper 

Bluckaitiith 

Carrier  . ., 

Laborer  In  the  yard...*.. 

Glrkin  tbe  yard 

Foreroao 

Manager.^ ^ -. 


No.l.W^ 


18 
40 
SO 
96 

90 
IB 
10 

40 
170 
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Labor 

Hateiiala 

Fuel 

Packing 

Pottery 

General  expenses 


*     R£lkLlRKS  BT  UR.  AKDR£. 

Each  blower  employs  his  own  gatherer,  and  pays  him  his  wages  out  of  his  owd  mii- 
ings,  at  the  rates  of  $40  for  the  very  best ;  $35  for  eood  hands ;  $30  for  seoond  cImi; 
and  $26  for  third-class  gatherers.  There  are  not  above  ten  blowers  whose  mootUy 
wages  average  $180.  They  blow  very  largo  and  heavy  pieces ;  which  article  is  in  veiy 
limited  demand.  Gloss-makers  work  aboat  forty-eight  to  forty-nine  weeks  a  year;  die 
three  or  four  weeks  remaining  are  required  to  repair  the  furnace. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  managers  and  clerks  earn  higher  salaries  in  large  glais-woil> 
than  those  employed  in  small  concerns ;  with  regard  to  the  salary  of  foremen,  tbeieis 
little  di£fercnce  in  large  or  small  establishments. 

Window-glass  blowers,  gatherers,  flatteners,  and  teasers  work  on  Sandays  and  Ant 
days.  The  Belgian  window-^iass  manufacturers  do  not  lodge  their  workmen,  nor  do 
they  supply  them  with  any  me\,  as  the  English  manufacturers  do. 

There  are  no  unions  among  the  Belgian  glass-makers ;  and  there  has  been  no  itrike 
among  them  since  the  year  1826. 

Though  the  Belgilbn  glass-makers  are  not  now  so  hardworkinj|[,  so  steady,  so  isfi^^f 
or  so  sober  as  they  were  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  yet  I  consider  them  superior  in 
the  above  respects  to  the  French  and  the  English  glass-makers.  When  I  wasmsuffec 
of  glass-works  in  England  I  used  to  employ  English,  Belgian,  and  French  glaas-maJun; 
and  it  is  from  the  experience  I  have  of  them  that  I  g^ive  this  opinion.  IiiiS7ol>- 
serve  that  I  am  not  biased  by  any  national  partiality  or  prejudices,  as  1  am  a  lutiTe 
of  Frauce. 

Among  the  saving  Belgian  glass-makers,  there  are  several  who  are  now  msoofK- 
turers.     These  firms  are  the  following : 


Name  of  firm. 

i 

TotmBdj' 

Schmidt,  Berilley  &Co 

Bl««en. 

JoAenh  DeYiUev  A,  Co 

^j^Mon. 

L.  Aloudron 

Blowfln. 

8chni»lt  I^rdree » 

Do. 

Bastiu  Sc  Wilheims 

Blowfn- 

Scbnndt.  Bratten  6i.  Co 

llonojer  Frdies 

Glaot^tt*^ 

HoDoyer,  Defer  &  Co 

Do. 

A.  Audrl8&Co 

Blowen. 

llandt>rlier  &  Co 

Do 

L.  Greff  &Co. 

Do. 

Mavem  &Co 

Do. 

E  boveyre  &Co 

Do. 

DclleDt  i^'rdres 

GlAMOiMen. 

A.  MiiMone 

Do. 

Deiiliu  

Da 

(roffo  &  Co *. 

Bloww. 

Ci^qniamont  &  Co..  

Do. 

Laureutf  Lettiues&Co 

Do. 

Totid 

49 

The  foregoing  information  from  Mr.  Andr6,  who  bas  bad  experience 
as  a  manager  of  glass-works  in  France  and  England,  as  well  as  in  Bel- 
ginm,  and  who  has  a  thorough  and  practical  acquaintance  with  the 
subject,  renders  any  extended  extracts  from  the  notes  of  the  author 
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flmnecessary. 

ijote-book : 


A  few  facts  may,  however,  be  presented  from  the  author's 


Jtimvf,  Stjtteinher  2it  ISTS.-^Camt*  from  Namiir  to  Charleroi  byrail^^  nriles,  passiDg 

lbMju*;lj  ibtihoutbeaMutu  [tint  of  Ik'lK'"J"f  which  jBtJevoU^l  to  the  luauufacTure  of  iron 

jujd  glusji,     Fioiii  Cbaili?rai,  eauit*  out  ti)  ibis*  place  m  a  cainap5,  ami  visited  the  largo 

rijJaaM- works  of  AU'esiH-  BeiiiKirt  &  liivort.   Tboy  employ  nearly  l^UOO  wcirk-peoplo^Honto 

ijui  \Tbotu  bavo  becD  with  ibt'iu  for  twi-uty  yearH^  and  bavt^  laid  by  tnnsidi^rublc  motiey, 

jomo  bfiojy;  T^xirth  50,UW  fraiic«.     Many  of  thi-iuowii  thi^  lioUHeH  iu  wbiih  ib«y  Jive»  aud 

even  v  hero  ibis  la  nonhoi-ayL",  each  family  occ(ipit*i*  a  wbolu  bon.sf.  If  urbenvii***,  Ihero 

[111  n  eeparate  I'litrance  to  each  teueuiuut  or  eiiitt?  of  roonia,    Tho  rtMital  of  dwolliugs  is 

Jftsi  folio WB  :  For  four  or  live  rooiun^  W  fratiCH  {§'1)  pur  riioutb  ;  lat^T  boa^c'S,  40  franca, 

i(8ii.)    For  the  very  besti  ooly  tiO  fraued^  l?l-i)  t'ucb  bou^tj  having  a  piec«  of  land  for  a. 

^^gardeu  attached. 

WAGKS. 

The  earnings  of  the  workmen  are  aa  foUows  :  A  few  blowers  of  gniat  f?kiU  earn  as 
high  as  4U  franca  (iS)  a  day,  or  1,000  franc**  ($200)  per  tnontb,  out  of  which  they  pay 
the  gatherer. 

The  net  earnings  of  blowers  average  7|  franca  ($1,50.)  per  day.    Tlioiw  who  press  the- 

glo»a  averagu  4  frencs,  (HO  ceotw.)    The  great  Diawa  of  tlio  workmen,  including  tboa**  who* 

eat  tbn  cylinders  into  panes,  each  from  3  to  4  Irancs  (72  to  JKi  cenia)  per  day.     Unskilled 

Iftburers  iroai   2   to   3  francs  (40  to  <>0  cent^s)  per  day.    Women  and  girU  earn  hot  1|^ 

^'tiino*  V"^'  cents)  perday.    In  Ibetiebls  near  Juniet,  and  in  the  towns  on  the  railway  where 

jbey  are  employed  in  hboveling  coal  and  in  other  nnpleasiint  work»  women  earn  almost 

1^  franca  (30  cents)  per  day.     Here,  aa  elsewhere,  there  has  been  a  eonsirlerable  advance • 

"yom  the  rates  formerly  iiaid.    The  price  of  provisions  is  moderate,  though  nmeb  higher 

"ban  iorujerly.     Went  into  a  little  shop  which  sold  bread  and  aseertained  that  the 

brke  of  a  loaf  of  good  white  liread  (weigbiug  2^  kilograms)  was  one  franc,  (20  cents,) 

being  a  littlr  nnder  4  cents  per  pound.  This  tirui  does  ib  very  extensive  business,  and  sella . 

^lurgely  to  the   Cuited  States.    AF. hough  there  is  no  passenger  railway  to  Charleroi, 

tlitsy  have  built  a  railway  on  which  they  transport  their  merchandise  to  the  station*. 

The  facilities  which  Jumet  presents  for  the  manufacture  of  glass  consist  hi  thw  aUnu- 

**iinc©  of  r»*r  material — sand,  lime,   and  coal — all  being  in  the   vicinity.     Coal   has 

[jubled   in  price,  costing  now  fi om '22  to  25  francs  (64.40  to  $.^)  per   1,000  kilogratns, 

Lboot  an  English  too,)  the  price  ti  year  or  two  ago  being  hat  from  10  to  12  frauc«,  (JS 

I  did  not  tftop,  um  I  inteade<l,  at  Floreffe,  where  most  of  the  plate-glass  naed  in  the' 
United  States  is  made. 

PAPER  MAKING. 

I    The  inanufaeture  of  papeiv^  aUl)on;jh  now  one  of  the  hvrge  industries  of 
%el{iiiiin,  wa»  not  introducietl  inbii  that  t'otnitry  mitil  toward  the  end  of 
the  sevonlet*nfh  century  ;  its  projxresij  wa^  not.  rapid  daria;^  the  eigh- 
teenth, bat  durin^j  the  last  tifty  yeaxi^  it  has  .ho  nitidi  dcvtdoped  that  the 
exports  of  paper  biive  siuL!e  that  time  l>eeu  very  extensive,  especially  to 
n^lnud.     Althou;rh  the  exports  to  the  United  States  ha\e  been  greatly 
iirtailed  by  oar  high  tariff,  yet  thi'y  reaeti  a  considerable  J^gg:regatc» 

The  extent  of  the  paper  indnstry,  and  the  extremely  hjw  rates  of* 
wages  whieh  pievailed  in  1849,  are  indicated  iu  the  following  state- 
nient: 

tyumhiT  of  tvork-}m)pU'  evtphifcd. — Adults:    males,  771;    females,  789;   total,   1,5110.. 
iiildr«n  under  ItJ:  hoys,  23;i  ;  girls,  l;V2;  total,  3^4.     Aggregate,  1,944, 
Dailif  tragrM. — Under  fiO  centifnes,  (10  cents:)  i>  men, 24  women,  158  boy»,  115  girla^. 
Dder  I  frnnc,  (20  cents:)  121  men*  I'tii  wanieD,?0  hoys,  37  girls;  from  1  to  ]|  francs :.- 
12  men,  33  women,  4  hoys;  IVoni  U  to  2  fr:raci^ :  173  men  ;  above  2  francs,  35  men. 
Percentage  of  adults  earning  le«s  fhan  1  franc:  men,  15.7;  women.  96, 
Perceiitag<'  of  atlnlts  earning  nnder  1^  francs:  men,  7.3;  women,  100. 
Percentage  of  aduU.s  eurning  ov»*r  1}  francs:  men, 27. 

It  ap|>ears,  therefore^that  all  the  women,  and  73  per  cent,  of  the  nieii^ 

ireoeived,  iu  1S49,  a  daily  wage  of  less  than  30  cents,  while  90  per  rent. 
of  the  women  earned  less  than  20  cents  per  day.    The  advance  in  the 
xates  of  wages  paid  iu  this  iuduMtry  mi  1872  over  1849  was  nearly,  or 
jguite,  100  per  cent 
L  GODIN  A:VB  SOiX\S  PAPER-MILLS. 

[ 


In  the  exhibition  of  the  World's  Industry  at  London,  in  1S51,  Belgium 
42  L 
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was  only  represented  by  one  firm,  Messrs.  J.  L.  Godin  &  Son,  of  Hay,* 
and  attention  was  particalaxly  called  to^the  extent  and  excellence  of 
their  collection  of  paper  of  every  description.  A  prize  medal  vas 
awarded  to  them  ^^  for  a  large  variety  of  printing,  writing,  and  drawing 
papers,  in  all  of  which  great  perfection  was  attained.*^  Sinoe  thit 
period  the  prodnctB  of  the  mills  at  Hay  have  obtained  a  high  iq^Qta- 
tion  in  foreign  markets,  especially  in  England,  to  whiob  oonntiy  large 
exports  are  made. 

As  it  was  deemed  important  to  ascertain  the  cost  of  labor  in  an  in- 
dustry whose  products  enter  into  a  spirited  competition  with  similar  pro- 
ductions of  the  United  States,  the  author  took  occasion  to  visit  Hoy  for 
that  purpose  in  September,  1872.  The  following  extracts  firom  his  notes 
are  presented : 

Buy,  Belgium,  September  23, 1872. — Came  here  from  Li^  and  Sening  oo  Sfttsdqr 
and  i-emaiued  to  visit  the  paper-miUs  of  Meesrs.  J.  L.  Godin  &.  Son,  which  an  nid  to 
be  the  largest  in  the  world.  I  was  cordially  received  by  Mr.  DaseDbars,  the  director, 
who  conrteously  gave  me  the  information  asked  for,  and  sent  a  clerk  to  show  me 
through  the  mills  which  are  close  to  this  old  town,  the  other  mills  being  some  six  or 
seven  miles  distant.  The  senior  partners  are  deceased,  and  the  mills  are  owned  by  t 
conipanv,  which  retains  the  name  of  the  firm,  which  had  obtained  a  high  reputatioD. 

The  daily  production  is  about  25,000  kilograms,  (nearly  25  tons.)  I  saw  the  record 
of  three  machines  which  made  last  year  (1871)  3,192,10^  kilograms  of  paper.  Thej 
are  now  working  to  full  capacity,  running  on  Sundays,  or  about  363  days  in  tbeyeir. 
Limestone  abounds  in  the  neighborhood,  and  the  coal  is  brought  Arom  near  Seiming. 
The  price  of  coal,  which  was  formerly  6  francs,  is  now  18  fhuics  (^60)  per  too,  a 
1,000  kilograms.  The  water  is  said  to  be  excellent  for  the  nurpoee  desired.  Ihef 
make  white,  colored,  and  blue  writing-papers,  (thv  latter  chieny  for  the  Englisk  mtf^ 
ket,)  and  fine  printing-papers,  for  illustrated  Journals.  Also,  straw  paper,  using  6,000 
kilograms  (6  tons)  of  straw  per  day.  They  also  use  esparto  grass  extensively.  Be- 
sides the  fabrication  of  writing-papers,  tbey  make  and  sell  ruled  piHPer,  and  are  exten- 
sively engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  envelopes. 

They  export  their  products  to  England,  Canada,  and  other  countriea,  but  not  moeh 
to  the  United  States,  owing,  as  the  director  alleged,  to  our  high  tariff. 

The  niacbiuery  was  chieny  made  in  this  town,  though  some  of  it  is  of  English  make. 
The  mills  are  very  clean  and  sweet,  and  everything  is  done  to  render  them  nealtby  A)r 
the  work-people.  They  employ  in  all  about  four  hundred  persons,  chiefly  women  and 
girls.  The  latter  are  cleanly,  neatly  dressed  for  work,  (except  the  rag-sorters  aod  cot- 
ters,) bright,  intelligent,  and  apparently  happy. 

The  price  which  the  company  pays  for  rags  was  indicated  on  a  card,  of  which  the 
following  is  a  verbatim  copy : 

*»  Cotons  brut,  40  fr.  p.  100  kilos. 

"Toiled voile, 55  "    "  100   " 

Which,  in  United  States  coin,  is  3.C28  cents  per  pound  for  common  cotton  rags,  and 
about  5  cents  (4.99)  for  old  sail-cloth. 

EARNINGS. 

Nearly  all  the  employ^  are  paid  on  a  basis  established  by  the  late  Mr.  Qodio,  tfter 
years  of  study  and  computation,  each  receiving  pay  in  proportion  to  the  work  pe^ 
formed.    The  daily  earnings  are  as  follows : 

Women,  the  most  ind us trious  and  best  skilled 2^  f0.50 

ordinary .^. 2  0.40 

inferior,  and  girls .'. 1|  0.30 

rag-sorters  and  cutters 2  0.40 

Men,  engine-men  and  machinists 7  to  8    |t.40to$1.00 

assistants 4  to  6    |0.80tofl.SO 

other  workmen 4  0.80 

Some  laborers  and  youths  as  low  as,  but  none  lass  than 3  0.60 

The  foremen  or  superintendents  of  machines  receive  about  15  francs  per  day,  or  by 
the  year,  2,500  francs,  ($500;)  first  assistants,  10  francs,  ((2;)  other  aaaistants  and 
paper-cutters,  6  francs  ($li^)  per  day. 

The  average  eamiugs  of  the  women  are  nearly  or  quite  2  francs  per  day,  the  laraer 
part  receiving  that  amount.  Wages  have  greatly  increased,  of  late,  in  this  and  otfitf 
industries. 

*  Pronounced  "We." 
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Mr.  Dtiaenbtiri^  stAted  that  there  is  hnt  little  emi^ation  fFom  this  pftrt  of  Belginixii 
parents  being  nuwilliog  to  part  with  their cbUdreUf  altboagh  they  can  dohettur  in  the 
United  Stat<.'fl*  As  the  cost  of  li^^iog  ii*  eaiall  and  fiiiiiiliea  uaual'ly  large*  the  eandogs 
of  fnmilies  aniouot  lo  hirge  sums  in  the  aggregate.  Ud  meutioued  the  caau  of  oue 
family,  of  which  the  father  and  several  sona  and  daughters  worked  in  the  mille,  and 
to  whom  he  paid  last  year  10,0G0  franeti  (i^2X>0i>)  as  the  redtiU  of  their  earniogs, 

Honae-rpnt  is  low  her*;,  four  rooms  costing  fnmi  12  to  ir>  francs  ($ii.4U  to  $3)  per 
month,  as  I  ieJimwi  from  fwme  of  llio  work-people  who  paid  these  pri(^e9,  Others  paid 
from  150  to  2U0  fraiics  per  year  for  th^t^e  rooiiiH> 

The  price  of  provisions  hero  ia  low,  indet-d  iho  whole  co€t  of  living  nmat  below, 
an  iodi€utC!d  by  my  bill  at  UAiglo  Noir,  tho  \>est  hotel  in  the  place,  which  for  an  excellent 
Ti}om  and  goiMl  fan>  was  about  tho  eaino  for  two  days  Hi  WM  obarged  for  cue  day's 
accommodation B  elsewhere. 

Ill  the  eaniio^R  of  the  employ<58  in  the  Godiii  paper-mUla,  as  given 
above,  it  must  be^  borne  in  miyd  that  the  figures  do  cot  indicate  the 
regular  rates  of  wages,  but  the  respective  amounts  which  were  earned 
by  women  of  skill  and  industry.  However  unfavorable  a  comparison 
may  be  made  between  the  industry  of  the  workpeople  of  Belgium  and 
those  of  England  and  the  United  States  in  some  industries  or  in  the 
paper  manufacture  elsewhere,  it  is  certain  that  in  no  mill  or  tiictory 
which  the  author  has  visited  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic  have  the 
activity  and  industry  been  more  apparent  than  in  the  Godin  paper- 
mills. 

Small  in  territory  as  Belginm  is,  there  are  marked  differences  between 
the  inhabitants  of  the  different  provinces.  The  condition  of  the  work- 
ing-classes of  Antwerp  and  of  many  parts  of  Flanders,  as  described  iu 
succeeding  pages,  is  much  worse  than  in  many  other  portions  of  the  king- 
dom. The  industry  and  thrift,  the  neat  appearance  and  good  conduct  of 
the  em[>roy6s  of  the  paper-mills  at  Hay  are  more  apparent  when  con- 
trasted with  those  of 

THE  PAPER-MILLS  AT  DUFFEL,  NEAR  ANTWERP. 

Being  unable  to  visit  this  establishment,  the  author  is  under  obliga- 
tions to  J*  Kiley  Weaver,  esq.,  United  States  consul  at  Antwerp,  for 
the  following  translation  of  a  statement,  prepared  by  the  proprietor, 
Mn  De  Knyff  Demeurs,  dated  1S72 : 

Jly  maiuifju'tory  em  ploy  h  about  130  opprativea,  men,  women,  and  childreOt  prodocing 
tibout  TOJXM)  kilograiim  of  paptH'  per  mouth.  Tliese  work-people  arc  j^roii(KHl  intu  more 
Hian  thirty  difTer*Mit  clasisea.  They  aro  all  paid  by  the  piece,  that  is  to  aay,  tJicy  are 
paid  more*  or  Ivm  according  to  the  quantity  atnl  finality  of  tho  work  effected  at  the  end 
of  each  fourteen  dayH.  It  would  n^quire  f^evend  labl^  to  explain  the  retgnlatious^  and 
pert^oB  nna<:cpiainted  with  our  IndnHtry  would  not  readily  comprehend  them. 

Some  of  onr  special  workmen  mukt)  from  3  to  10  frnucH  (00  centa  to  $2)  per  day. 
Ordinary  laborers  make  fi-om  1^  to  2^  franca  (iiO  t^o  50  c«nt4i)  per  day,  and  the  women 
©am  from  1  to  1.20  francB  (20  to  24  cents)  per  day.  The  factory  goea  night  and  day,  tho 
operativeji  atteuding  every  six  honrs.  Tho  workmen  ohBervo  fcite  days,  Sundays,  the 
great  church  festivals,  and  two  annual  ffite  dayn  of  the  commune. 

They  are  in  general  ignorant,  poor, aud  miiw^rahle;  hut  few  can  read;  none  have  any 
idea  of  hygiene,  of  morals,  or  of  eeonouiy.  Tbey  are  all  iwldicted  to  drink,  aod  carry 
to  the  estamwet  (liqnor-shop)  a  largo  part  of  their  earnings,  which  they  ought  to 
bef^tow  upoo  the  well-being  of  their  families.  It  la  only  by  the  striciest  fluperviaion 
that  w^e  can  »eenre  the  proper  execution  of  the  work. 

Ak  to  the  exiK-nditure  necessary  to»UKtnin  oneof  onr  workracn^s  families,  I  am  unable 
to  give  you  any  indicatioupas  that  depentls  upon  and  variej*  accordirig  to  the  habits  of 
the  (amily.  A  good  wife  \h  the  providence  of  the  workiugmau.  Here  the  wives  are 
Uoty  in  geueral,  nuieh  superior  to  the  men. 

Ascomi>ared  with  the  mills  at  Iliiy,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  earn- 
ings are  much  less,  the  women  in  tlie  one  receiving,  on  an  average,  40 
cents,  and  in  the  other  but  22  cents,  while  the  diil\?renee  in  the  wages  of 
the  men  is  equally  marked.  In  the  relative  condition  there  is  also  a 
wide  divergence;  in  the  one  place  good  conduct  and  thrift,  in  the  other 
iotemperauce  and  poverty. 
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ANTWERP. 

Antwerp  is  the  principal  sea  port  of  Belginm,  situated  on  Qie  river 
Schelde,  where  magnificent  steamers  and  sailing-vessels  from  every  part 
of  the  world  are  to  be  seen  in  its  commodious  dgcks.  It  was  formerly  one 
of  the  most  important  commercial  cities  in  Europe.  In  the  height  of  its 
prosperity  it  is  said  to  have  contained  two  hundred  thousand  iuhabitant& 
An  old  author  says  that  twenty-five  hun<lred  vessels  were  to  be  seen  at  one 
time  at  its  docks',  laden  with  the  productions  of  all  quarters  of  the  globe. 
It  is  said  that  Napoleon  endeavored  to  make  Autweri>  the  rival  of  Lon- 
don in  its  commerce  and  the  rival  of  Portsmouth  as  a  naval  establish- 
ment. He  regarded  the  frontier  of  the  Khine,  with  Antwerp,  as  indispen- 
sable to  the  prosperity  of  Fnince.  Antwerp,  though  not  celebrated  for 
its  manufactures,  enjoys  a  high  reputation  for  its  enccTUragemeht  of  the 
arts.  It  is  either  the  birth-place  o^  the  home  of  liubeus,  Van  Dyke, 
Teuiers,  Jordaens,  and  Quentin  Matsys,  whoso  great  works  still  remain 
in  their  native  or  adopted  city,  in  past  centuries  there  were  over  thirty 
silk-factories  in  existence,  employing  more  than  four  thousand  operatives. 
In  the  manufacture  of  sewing-silk  the  city  is  still  conspicuous. 

COST  AND  CONDITION  OF  LABOR  IN  ANTWERP. 

The  following  letter  and  its  accompanying  statements  were  transmit- 
ted, at  the  date  indicated,  by  Mr.  Consul  Weaver : 

Consulate  of  the  Untted  States, 

Antwerp^  December  23, 1872. 

T>v.Mt  Sir  :  In  response  to  yonr  request  I  inclose  a  tobnlar  stntement  sbowing  the 
average  weekly  wages  earned  by  tlie  laborers  in  the  several  trades,  and  also  a  state- 
m^-nt  showing  the  average  ])rice8  of  provisions,  groceries,  and  house-rent  for  hiborers 
at. Antwerp  during  the  year  1H72. 

I'pon  a  ttuperticial  examination  of  this  entire  question,  I  found  it  utterly  impost 
siblc  to  do  anything  like  justice  in  reference  to  it,  taking  into  account  the  di&culty  of 
getting  at  tlic  facts,  and  then  deducing  correct  averages;  but  the  question  is  one  of  ^o 
much  iniport^nce  that  I  thought  it  best  to  let  you  have  what  facts  I  have  personally  col- 
lected, and  such  suggestions  as  have  occurred*  to  nie.  I  have  been  aided  greallv  by  the 
n»port«  for  1H71  and  IHT'i  of  Mr.  Grattan,  British  consul  at  Antwerp,  with  which  Ihave 
G<unpared  and  veritied  luy  iiguies.  You  jrre  aware  of  the  a'luost  distrust  that  is  mani- 
fested by  the  laboring  people  of  this  country  when  you  question  them  as  to  their  wages 
or  mode  of  living.  Even  people  of  tlie  better  class  have  to  bo  approached  vory  judi- 
ciously to  cet  anything  like  the  correct  ]»rices.  Either  from  fear  or  shame,  tbeypVeft-r 
not  to  disclose  their  actual  condition.  To  give  the  various  rates  in  each  trade  would 
l>e  extremely  interesting,  but  1  have  not  tlie  means  of  doing  ko  accurately  ("uongh  M 
be  valuable.  Tlie  rate  of  wages  depends  entirely  upon  the  ability  of  the  laborer  and 
the  time  employed.  Crenerally  they  work  twelve  hours  per  day  in  summer  and  ten  in 
winter,  and  are  paid  by  the  hour.  A  record  of  the  time  worked  each  day  is  kept,  and 
at  th(r  close  of  the  week  they  are  paid.  Day-laborers  are  paid  daily,  but  in  the  regu- 
lar employments  weekly  ;  boys,  girls, women,  and  meu  are  employed,  and  re<jeive  wages 
as  various  as  the  number  of'  hands  employed.  In  but  a  few  employments  can  Uie 
workmen  be  iuduce<l  to  work  by  the  job ;  they  prefer  the  hour  system.  As  a  general 
thing  they  are  very  deticient  in  skill,  and  very  slow;  one  hand  in  the  United  8tate» 
performing  easily  the  work  of  three  in  Antwerp,  and  doing  a  better  job.  The  maun- 
tacture  of  cigai-s  is  quite  a  specialty  at  Antwerp.  At  one  of  these  factories  they  em- 
ploy chiefly  women  and  girls,  and  I  am  informed  that  they  succeed  fully  as  well  as  the 
men.  They  use  machinery  in  making  the  tiller  or  •'  poupon,''  which,  for  comuiou  cigars, 
works  well  and  rapidly.  I  am  informed  by  the  proprietor  that  he  employs  seventy 
women  and  girls,  and  ten  men  and  boys.  Thirty  girls  make  the  **  pouixms,"  and  forty 
women  put  on  the  outer  wrappers.  The  placing  of  the  upjMjr  wrappers  pays  from  seven 
to  forty  francs  per  thousand,  averaging  fifteen  francs.  ($3.)  A  good  baud  makes  about 
three  thousand  common  cigars  per  week,  and  the  average  week's  wages  is  about  twenty- 
live  francs,  ($5 ;)  but  out  of  this  she  must  pay  her  "  poujietier,"  (the  little  boy  or  girl 
who  makes  the  center  and  puts  on  the  inner  wrapper,)  and  this  costs  on  an'avenige 
fivo  francs  per  week,  leaving  for  the  week's  earning  twenty  francs  <^)  for  a  good  aver- 
ago  hand.  They  pay  thirty  centimes  (6  cents)  per  thousand  for  making  •*  {lonpous  ^  by 
machinery.  One  girl  can  make  twenty-live  thousand  per  week,  earuini>'  seven  and  a 
half  francs,  (61.50.) 

To  those  who  work  by  the  hour,  he  pays  from  4  to  50  centimes         hour,  tho  work- 
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infir  time  averagiag  teD  and  otie-half  hours  in  winter,  and  he  thth  wages  average  5  cents 
pur  liouT)  tbi}  tiarniDgs  are  52j  cents  per  day*    Tlieee  aro  the  wages  of  packers,  bosers, , 
a  lift  carters. 

It  has  been  computed  that  a  workman  in  Bel^nm  cannot^on  an  average,  make  more 
tbtin  oUli  francs  (^ilUU)  per  year.  Uuw  he  luiikes  both  etida  meet  la  a  i»riitoimd  my.*^ti-iy. 
But  tlui  wife  ami  eucb  child,' aw  wjoii  an  at  all  aUle,  counts  na  a  producer.  Tbey 
live  very  poorly,  not  hein^  able  to  iji<luljj:e  in  even  the  necefisarieft  of  life,  such  its 
butter  and  meat.  The  workmen  have  meat  perhaps  about  ouce  a  day  in  the  sbupe  i»f 
fioup,  Imt  for  fho  other  nieales  they  havo  piiucipally  bread  of  thu  cheapest  qiuility. 
6ometimt.'8  to  give  it  a  relieli  they  fiaiiduich  two  piecea  ©f  bread  with  a  bhce  of  upplo 
or  j^inj^er-bread.  Ciothiiig  cwsts  very  little,  and  nearly  ?ill  wear  tlie  wooden  miti/t'i* 
which  et*Ht  from  *^0  cx-utimtH  to  (Uie  franc.  Ah  for  fuel, they  noverlhink  of  the  luxury 
c*f  a  woml  fire*  Even  the  weahhy  amid  not  afford  to  burn  wo<^d,  it  bi'iug  t^niplnycd 
,  only  by  the  bakerH,  In  Uie  table  1  have  eaknlated  bcmrd  per  mouth  at  from  tU  to  120 
frauL'S,  bat  this  m  for  the  n>iddle  ehi^s*  It  i«  Himewhat  ruinarkable  that  we  have  no 
'^  pensioiis  "  (baiirditjg*bonJ?e»)  in  Antwerp.  Ou'i^ide  of  the  hotels  there  are  ao  places 
wiierG  you  can  engage  rtbpeetable  bdiiiil  uud  lodging.  Work-peoide  are  compeHetl  to 
hire  lodgings  with  bretikfiisit,  and  go  to  the  restauraut.  ibr  luucheon  and  dinners.  Put 
the  workman  canuot  alTord  thie.  He  is  generally  married  or  lives  with  his  jtarentii, 
aud  he  canuot  spend  more  than  Ul  francs  ($2)  per  week  for  all.  For  a  family  of  live 
pi^rsons  the  weekly  wages  aro  perhapa  about  ti^  to  25  francs,  (^  to  ^.)  They  can  save 
but  a  few  franca  out  of  this, 

P  DIUXKtNG  HABITS. 

Drinking  is  a  terrible  misfortuue  to  the  workiugmen  of  Biilgiura,  They  not  ouly 
drink  beer  but  gin  ;  and  mm  being  so  cheap,  thouyauds  of  laboreri*  go  reeling  homo 
daily  from  their  toiL  Esx>ecially  upon  the  docks  wonieu  hawk  the  accursed  licpud  from 
man  to  manj  and  on  Sarnrday  nights  begin  the  revtls  that  often  continue  until  the 
middle  of  Monday,  The  people  of  late  are  making  an  etfort  to  do  something  to  stop 
this  scourge  of  the  poor  Du\n»  thia  chief  source  of  ignorance,  soperstitiou,  aud  crime.  I 
regret  that  laek  of  time  prevents  me  from  phuiug  before  you  the  actual  condition  of 
[the  working-clniis  in  this  country;  such  intonuation  uhoukl  be  systematized  to  bo  of 
I  use ;  to  do  this  dcmnnflH  labor  and  time.  •  *  • 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully, 

JAS.  KILEY  WEAVER, 

United  :itaUf$  Vomuk 


WAQES  m  ANTWERP  IN  1S72. 

Siaianent  skotcing  the  average  wcelhf  itages  paid  the  rariom  clmac^  of  workmen  at  Anttttrp 

dnrtHfj  thf  ytar  1872, 


Oocup«tkkn. 


Papcr-makvirs *..♦,,,. 

Pia.sti'rorDaiiittnt  maker*  *, 

Phimlwra 

pAlnt«rji *^.^, 

Batni  n- workers ...,.  ^ «.... . 

Hke-inilk -.., 

Sidt- works,., ». ^  .., 

Saw-miiJ ., 

Sowing  silk  mnkcn, , 

Sljirt-iiiakorf)  ,, 

S^Krui-caudle  nmkoni ,,.*-- 

Stflivp'C«tt<-r« ,, 

8nG(n^'^c!1]Iler8 

TMlloni 

Upholfiteren 

Weavvra „  „ 

Wravor**  of  Antvesrp  silk.'. 

Wh't^*  wa.*hcr» 

WocmI  car  vera -. 

WooI'Waiibers...... 


Weekly 
was«4i. 


C  CO 
4  t» 
3  DO 
3  73 

3  \^ 

s  7e 

4  ra 

3  Ot) 

5  70 

3  OJ 

4  s: 

am 

5  10 
4  60 

3  no 

4  90 

3(J0 

6  30 
4  :k) 


'Tho  author  paid  1|  fnuira  (35  ceuTiii  for  a  pair  of  tbo  boat  qonlity;  cotDmon,  Htrong  aaboU  Dor 
workiag-peoplo  cwot  75  oeuUmcai  {13  oo&ts.) 


a 
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STRIKES  IN  BELGIUM. 

Haviug  devoted  considerable  space  to  a  history  of  the  strikes  Id  Eu- 
glaod,  the  following  condensed  account  of  the  strikes  of  the  workmen 
employed  in  several  branches  of  industry,  chiefly  in  Antwerp,  is  pro- 
sented.  It  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Grattan,  British  consul  in  Antwerp, 
who  formerly  occupied  the  same  position  in  Boston,  a  gentteman  whose 
long  experience  and  mature  judgment  eminently  fit  him  for  sodiwan  in- 
vestigation. The  author  personally  visited  Antwerp^  but  after  ooDBnl- 
tation  with  the  United  States  consul,  Mr.  Weaver,  it  was  deemed  nn- 
necessary  to  make  an  original  investigation. 

The  BelgiftD  mannfactnrers  bave,  in  eeneral,  always  endeavored  to  ooneillale  tiie 
interest  and  well-being  of  the  working-class  with  the  exigencies  of  the  times,  sod  it 
may  be  affirmed  that  within  a  few  years  past  there  has  been  a  rise  in  warn  m  sbool 
85  to  30  per  cent.  Nevertheless,  the  operatives  are  far  fh>m  being  satisfied,  and  tbeir 
demands,  on  the  contrary,  increasing  from  day  to  day,  strikes  have  taken  place  In  the 
different  industrial  centers. 

For  some  time  past  strikes  had  occurred  among  the  workmen  of  varions  trada, 
with  the  limited  object  of  demanding  an  increase  of  wages  or  a  redaction  of  hoonof 
labor.  The  masters,  being  unable  to  resist,  were  compelled  to  yield ;  and  thas,at  i]l^ 
werp  the  masons,  shipwrights,  tailors,  and  others  have  been  engaged  in  disputing  the 
increasing  demands  of  their  men. 

The  masters  in  these  various  trades,  not  having  much  capital  at  their  command,  ssd 
nnabie,  from  the  nature  of  their  business,  to  close  their  establishments,  have  been  ore- 
eluded  from  resisting  the  strike  by  a  8usi)ension  of  work.  At  the  same  time  the  so-cillcd 
"  nations,''  or  associations  of  workmen  who  supply  hands  for  the  loading  and  onlosd- 
ingof  ships,  and  for  other  commercial  operations  in  the  port  of  Antwerp,  infonied  the 
mercantile  body  that  they  would  no  longer  work  either  at  night  or  on  Sunday^  al- 
though it  must  be  stated  that  numerous  exceptions  to  this  general  rale  took  plsoe  in 
consideration  of  extra  pay.  Strikes  had  also  taken  place  in  Brussels  and  Ghent  amoog 
the  mechanics,  which  offer  much  analogy  to  the 

STRIKE  OF  THE  CIGAR-MAKERS  OF  ANTWERP. 

Tliore  are  in  Antwerp  about  45  to  50  establiHbments  exclusively  devoted  to  the  man- 
ufacture of  cigars,  and  employing  altogether  about  10,000  workmen  and  apprentices. 

The  wages  of  a  workman  amount  to  from  25  to  :35  iraucs  ($5  to  $7)  a  week ;  those  of 
the  apprentices  to  5  francs,  ($1,)  which  are  deducted  from  the  wages  of  the  workmsn. 
Theao  apprentices,  termed  *'  poupetiers,"  are  children  of  from  t«u  to  fourteen  years  of 
age,  whose  business  it  is  to  make  the  inner  roll,  the  workman's  task  being  the  more 
dithcult  and  complicated  one  of  completing  the  cigar  by  means  of  the  exterior  leaves. 
The  preparatory  labor  thus  performed  by  these  **  poniwtiers"  tends  very  considerably 
to  diminish  and  simplify  the  work  done  by  the  men,  and  leads  of  coarse  to  a  propor- 
tionate increase  in  the  productive  power  of  the  factory ;  and  hence  it  follows  that  the 
manufacturers  attach  great  importance  to  haviug  this  preliminary  work  performed  by 
children  or  apprentices,  who  by  this  means  also  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  trade,  and 
become  ultimately  available  workmen. 

The  rate  of  wa^es  being  very  high  in  proportion,  and  the  competition  extremely 
active,  especially  m  respect  to  low-priced  cisars,  it  is  a  matter  of  considerable  i^lpo^ 
tance  that  the  factory  should  be  made  to  yield  as  much  as  possible,  as  it  is  only  tbiongfa 
large  sales  that  a  proUt  can  be  realized. 

During  the  summer  of  1871  the  operatives  of  all  the  cigar-factories  struck  aimnl- 
taneously.  They  had  formed  a  considerable  reservetl  fuud,  and  it  is  also  understood 
that  they  received  pecuniary  assistance  from  Euglaud  and  Germany.  They  n-qmredj 
independently  of  a  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor,  that  the  wages  of  the  "  poapetiers 
should  be  paid  by  the  manufacturers,  without  deduction  from  their  own  wages,  and 
that  the  "poupetiers"  should  in  fact  be  employed  by  the  manufacturers;  whereas, 
according  to  the  system  hitherto  prevailing,  every  workman  brought  his  own  "poo- 
petier,"  for  whose  work  he  was  resi>ou8ible.  The  eflect  of  the  change  demanded  would 
nave  been  not  only  to  increase  the  wages  of  the  men  considerably,  but  to  relieve  tbeffl 
of  a  large  share  of  their  respousibility  as  to  the  performance  of  the  work,  as  it  v<^<^ 
have  been  in  the  power  of  the  workman  to  attribute  any  imperfection  in  the  artielo 
produced  to  the  "  poupetier"  appointed  and  paid  by  the  manufacturer  himself.  Tbey 
at  last  went  further,  and  their  demands  embraced  the  eventual  dismissal  of  the  "poa- 
petiers." This  pretension  was  entirely  new,  and  revealed  a  settled  purpose  of  dimin- 
ishing the  number  of  operatives,  and  preventing  the  instruction  and  training  of  appteB' 
tices.  Their  power  was  no  longer  to  reside  in  their  numbers,  but  preciselv  the  contrary; 
for,  according  ta  their  calculation,  the  less  abundaut  the  supply  of  worknwa  (he  more 
indispensable  do  their  services  become.  •  •  •  •  • 


Nut  being  able  to  enter  into  factories  either  in  the  capacity  of  apprentices,  iu  con- 
BetjUfnco  of  tht?  oppofiitiuu  of  the  lut'O,  nor  nltUnately  ah  workuien,  fioni  Hie  inv.i  of 
ttieir  itot  posst'ssiug  liie  necessary  i^ualiticutions^  it  is  eviclejit  that  ihe  <>narnioti3  num- 
ber of  unemploytd  haods  will  constitute  a  real  danger  to  *ociul  ortler  and  pulilic 
Becurity.  •  '  •  '  ,      *  .        ' 

Tbis  movemeut  toward  tbo  suppresftion  of  tbe  approntict'Bbip  system  ih  donbtlpsa 

favorable  to  the  pre»eixti  operativea,  wlio  will  pr^jfit  l>y  it  for  u  tinns  but  wero  the 

teudejicy  to  becouje  genenil,  and  to  be  applied  to  all  ti-adcs,  a  nuist  toniiiduble  crisis 

woiiid   Imi  tbo  result.    Tbis  daoger  was  at  once  clearly  recognized  by  the  Antwerp 

cigar  mannfactJirt^re,  and  tbey  took  iniinediate  ineaejnrts  to  vetiial  thc^  deuiatid.    A  leji^uo 

vas  foniird  liiiion^  the  employers,  and  it  was  iigretd  that  in  case  tbeoporaLives  i»Iiould 

[  cease  work  and  leavo  any  *uie  fuclory,  all  the  other  estahUsihinents  should  b*^  iintno- 

,  diately  clostMl,  and  himce  ihe  strikK  became  jjenerah    Tbc  aia!<ter«  were  f|ui»e  pri'pared 

I  to  consent  to  a  rt^duetion  of  the  hours  of  tabor  and  to  a  reafcn)nabie  iiicrtuiw>  of  wiiffed, 

I  l>ut  thi-y  entindy  rtifiitied  to  agree  to  the  new  conditions,  as  fai'  aa  ihe  "  poupeiiers" 

[  wtre  concerned. 

This  state  of  things  lasted  for  some  weeks^  btit  it  could  not  he  indefiuitely  pro* 
[loDged  ;  tbtj  workuien^  suhMdisifnl  by  foreign  ngenciea,  stoutly  refused  to  abate  any  of 
I  tbeir  pretenhions;  while  the  nuihterM,  Beriously  crippled  m  Ibeir  reuources  by  iho  btoii* 
^pcge  of  their  works^  fonnd  tbeiiiticlves  in  danger  ot  heing  supplanted  by  foreign  couj- 
petitiou.    Tbe  result,  was  what  luight  have  been  necessanly  expected-    Certain  mauu- 
Jttcturers*  iMfing  no  longer  able  to  maintain  the  unequal  struggle,  endt-d  by  re-oiteiiiiig 
their  establiwhrnenta,  and  yielded,  to  a  considerable  extent,  to  tbe  demands  of  the  work- 
men.   The  resifttauce  of  tbe  enndoyers  was  tbub  weakeued  and* disorganized,  whdo 
tbe  strike  acquired  increased  strength,  and  was  tbe  better  able  to  ^H:«r8it*t  in  its  preleu- 
ftioiiH  and  deinundH.    i?ou)e  of  the  manufacturers  endeavored  to  introduce  workmen 
^  from  Holland,  in  order  to  !»e  enabled  to  resume  work. 

I     Some  cante,  but  the  Antw*?rp  operativP4j  i-esorted  to  intimidation  and  violence  for 

Fthe  purpose  of  compelling  the  intruders  to  return  to  their  own  country;  eollihiouH  and 

encountern  occurred,  which  in  senn>  cases  necessifated  tbe  employ utenl  of  eoertive 

meafiures,  but  the  work  of  nrtiujidation  hnd  produced  its  ellVct — the  Dutchmen  <piit 

the  towu.     Other  maun  tact  urers  went  to  Metz  and  to  Strasburg  f^ir  tbe  pitrpOMi  of 

engaging  wonieu  to  do  the  work,  but  this  attempt  was  equally  nnsuccejisliii,  lu  con- 

Requenee  of  the  number  of  tbe  female  operatives,  coupled  with  the  inferiority  of  I  heir 

I  Work,  having  always  been  insufficient  to  make  up  for  the  deheieney  of  male  bauds. 

fThe  resistauce  of  the  workmen  wjis  so  well  organized,  their  resources  so  varied,  that 

they  were  able  to  pi-olong  the  strike  A>r  the  period  of  four  monthM  and  a  half,  dunug 

Mrhieh  time  tbe  great  wnf«  of  ihe  operatives  i^nd  their  fantilieK  subf.ii!ited  without  work, 

no  doubt  owing  to  assistance  obiained  from  abroad.     The  result  has  heea  a  isltghc 

increase  of  wages  t<o  the  workmen  engage^l  iu  home  of  the  branches  of  the  cigar  trade, 

but  iu  8ome  of  tbo  principal  eatahliabmorita  the  '*poupeiiors'*  have  almost  entirely 

tdii*ap[»earetl,  and  will  not,  it  is  said^  be  replaced,  aud  ihe  hours  of  labor  have  beeu 

educed  from  11  to  1>4  hours  a  day. 

The  resifitauce  tbey  were  for  so  long  a  perioil  enabled  to  make  has  tended  to  encourago 

|tbe  pretensions  of  all  the  operatives  engaged  in  the  cigar-factoricH,  and  leaves  ii>om 

CI  fear  that  rooewed  attempts  may  ere  long  he  made  to  enforce  their  ulterior  views. 

rhe*ie  men  make  a  good  living,  earniurj  on  the  average  ahout  'Ml  fratics  ($<>)  a  week  tor 

Sve  days'  work.    They  desire,  it  is  said,  to  ohtaiu  tb«  same  amount  of  pay  for  tour 

lays*  labor.  ' 

Work  was  resumed  in  all  tb©  fnctorteSf  but  the  Antwerp  eiirJir  trad©  bml  received  a 
erinus  blow  ;  and  as  far  as  cigars  of  ordinary  quality  arc  comerntHl,  it  woiild  appear 
that  the  native  manutacturers  are  no  longer  ahle  to  ujake  headway  against  (oreigu 
umpetttiou* 

STKIKE  OF  MECHAKIC8  IK  BUUSSELS  AXD  OHIIXr. 


Bivme  time  after  fche?<e  events,  a  strike  of  mechanics  oecnrred  in  Brussels.    The  arti- 

nm^  aslied  for  a  rcductiou  of  working-bonrs,  luhtiHonal  jmy  tor  all  extra  work,  and  a 

euend  iucrea^ic  ot  wages,    Tliey  announced  at  the  snme  time  that  tbe  strike  was  not 

fo  be  a  general  one,  but  that  it  wouHl  be  carried  on  from  one  workshop  to  another.  »o 

ibat,  whUe  economi^ting  their  own  riisources,  tbe  men  uiight  compel  thenmsters,  one  by 

Dtje,  to  aeccpt  their  terms. 

The  emidoyers  deterniined  lorc*«tist,  and  doeidcd  that,  upon  the  occurrence  of  a  strike 
1:1  any  *jne  eiitalilishment,  a  general  h)ck-out  ttbrudd  at  nnce  he  proclaimed.     The  strike 

ok  place,  anii,  whether  from  watit  of  onion  among  tbe  mastere,  or  from  a  J'eeling  o^ 
"ibeir  part  that  the  demaiidi*  put  forth  were,  to  a  certaiu  extent,  well  founded,  it  had  a 
paeitic  sohitioUj  and  ended  by  a  compromise  between  the  parties. 

A  »hnrt  time  later,  another  strike  of  a  very  similar  character  took  place  at  Ghent 
Thanks  to  the  conciliatory  interveutjon  of  the  burgomaster  of  that  »own,  a  mutual 
iinders.andiug  between  the  mast«*rs  and  the  workmeu^  hawd  alflo  u^ton  a  compromise, 
WHS  promptly  and  peaceably  attained. 


h 
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IRON  INDUSTRY. 

The  report  of  the  Charleroi  Chamber  of  Commerce,  extracts  firom 
which  appear  on  preceding  pages,  shows  the  extent  of  the  varioas 
branches  of  the  iron  industry  in  that  part  of  Belgium. 

One  of  the  first  objects  which  attracted  the  attention  of  the  anttor 
on  his  first  visit  to  Brussels  was  a  statue  of  John  Cockerill,  an  English 
engineer,  the  founder  of  the  works  at  Seraing,  who  received  posthamoM 
honors,  although  in  his  lifetime  he  obtained  but  a  small  portion  of  tbe 
material  reward  to  which  hid  eminent  abilities  and  enterprise  entitled 
him.  The  works  wpre  established  in  1816,  and  occupy  the  former  palace 
of  the  Prince  Bishop  of  Liege,  with  the  enormous  constructions  aiiwe 
added  to  tit  it  for  its  present  purpose.  The  vast  pile  of  baildiogs  fonw 
a  little  town  of  itself.  Iron  and  coal  are  extracted  from  mines  within 
it«  walls,  which  also  inclose  a  canal  and  railroad  leading  down  to  the 
river.  Blast-furnaces,  puddlingfumaces,  rolling-mills,  and  forges  coca- 
py  the  interior,  where  iron  is  wrought  into  articles  of  all  sorts,  from 
pen-knives  up  to  steam-engines  and  locomotives,  some  of  them  of  twen- 
ty-five hundred  horse  i)ower.  The  lion  on  the  field  of  Waterloo  was 
cast  at  these  works.  Mr.  Cockerillwas  originally  in  partnership  with 
the  King  of  Holland,  and  after  his  expulsion  from  Belgium  in  1830,  pur 
chased  his  share  and  became  sole  proprietor.  The  works  are  now  car- 
ried on  by  an  association  known  as  the  "  Soci^t6  John  Cockerill." 

As  these  celebrated  works  require  more  than  a  passing  notice,  the 
following  extended  and  more  recent  account  than  that  contained  in  the 
note-book  of  the  author,  extracted  from  the  London  Engineering,  is  here 
presented : 

•niE  COCKERILL  IRON  AND  STEEL  WORKS,  SERAING. 

Since  the  death  of  Jobu  Cockerill  the  works  at  Seraing  have  been  further  enlirpwl* 
and  at  the  present  time  they  occupy  a  position  perhaps  second  only  to  those  of  Kmpp 
at  Essen.  The  collieries  are  four  in  number,  and  are  woiked  at  depths  of  alMiotryW 
yards  by  the  aid  of  twenty-four  engines,  giving  a  total  of  900  hor8e-])ower.  Tbey  give 
eniployiueut  to  2,400  workmen,  and  their  annual  protluction  is  :i50,000  tons.  Tbe  com- 
pany always  keep  from  tlft^»eu  hundred  to  two  thousand  tons  of  coal  on  hand  in  ca« 
ofa  strike  or  (»f  any  other  euiergeuoy.  •  •  ♦  The  coke-furnaces  consist  of  four  groups, 
comprising  143  horizontal  kilns,  and  twelve  groups,  comprising  216  Ap[)oU  kilns.  Con- 
nected with  them  are  six  washing-machines,  and  thirteen  8t«am-engiues  of  IGS  honHV 
power  collectively.  The  number  of  workmen  is  140,  and  the  annual  production  of  coke 
18  140,000  tons. 

The  blast-furnuces  are  five  in  number,  with  tstoves  for  heating  the  blast  and  tapping- 
sheds  for  ordinary  i»ig-iron.  In  this  department  are  lifteen  engines  of  4!?0  collective 
horse-hower,  and  oOl)  workmen,  the  annual  yield  being  i>5,0(>0  tons.  •  •  •  There, 
are  four  more  blast-furnaces  now  in  course  of  construction  for  prodncing  steel  ni^ 
There  are  two  fonnderies  for  iron  and  one  for  copper,  employing  280  workmen,  and  six 
engines  of  90  horse-power  collectively,  the  annual  yield  beiiig  5,000  tons.       •      *     * 

The  fonnderies  are  large  and  commodious,  and  are  well  litted  with  cranes  and  otjwr 
appliances  suited  for  the  heavy  work  turned  out  there.  The  castings  in  and  alwntthe 
fonnderies  were  decidedly  gj)0(l  and  clean. 

In  the  wrought-iron  department  there  are  75  heating-furnaces,  7  st^am-hamincrs,  1- 
rolling-mills,  and  55  engines  of  1,900  aggregate  liorse-power ;  the  workmen  number 
1,240,  and  the  annual  production  is  returned  as  40,000  tons  in  rails,  girders,  bar  aod 
sheet-iron. 

A  vljry  lino  mill,  by  Collier  of  Manchester,  was  at  work  roUlDg  tires  for  railway 
wheels,  and  a  noticeable  feature  here  was  the  care  taken  to  insure  the  identilicatioo  at 
any  time  of  every  tire  rolled  in  this  mill  by  impressing  it  with  do  less  than  fourteen 
stamps.  •'••#••♦ 

In  the  steel- works  are  ten  Bessimer  converters  of  from  5  to  7  tons,  (six  of  which  are 
in  course  of  erection,)  16  heating-furnaces,  7  steam-hammers,  4  rolling-mills,  ami  46 
engines  of  various  kinds,  of  3,079  horse-power  collectively.  This  department  employs 
560  workmen,  and  turns  out  17,000  tons  of  steel  annually. 

In  the  forges  are  12  heating-furnaces,  7  steam-bammers,  70  smiths' fires,  and  5  engines 
of  2r<8  horse-power,  the  number  of  workmen  being  20U,aud  I  lie  annual  productiuQ 
1,500  tons  of  large  and  small  work.  »  »  •  •  • 
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The  TnachlDe-ebnpn  are  wc^ll  arranged  and  &ppomted»  anrl  contain  368  tnols,  titclnding 
l4itbe8,sbir.|UDgjplauiiig»Hlottiii|j;,  drilling,  boriug,iiiid  uther  iijacliines.  Tliere  nro  two 
liydraulic-pre»aes,  a  munlicr  iif  purtalde,  tixi^d.iuid  overluMd-tniVflin^-crautH,  ?md  20 
ptPaniH-njriues  Teprem^iiting  264  horse-powen  The  workrnmi  bcii?  tmuibtn-  1,400,  tmd 
tbc  weight  of  tbe  nmchinery  prodact^d  anmmlly  is  put  at  7,(W  toDS.         *  •  * 

In  thii  brid^e^biiildiiig  dep^irtmeufc  and  the  b<*ik*r*hbop»  ftrtj  &5  drilliii^f  bi^ttdhig, 
ebeiiiiug,  planing,  iivetiug»  aud  oXUl^t  nuuddues;  3  ba-mmors,  ;>1  furnaces,  a tid  1 1  oil* 
giuoa  o?  120  colketive  lior^e-power,  Tvitli  TifJO  workmt'ti,  the  annual  prodtiction  beiiif^ 
C,0(U)  tons.  Tlit^  \vf>rk  turned  oat  in  the  iMalHr-fthops  la  vtiry  goad,  f  liti  marking-nff  bt^yig 
doiit-  in  a  syMlenirttic  and  workmanlike  tnanuit^r. 

Tbe  inni-iniues  Iwlonging  to  tht?  ccmipauy*  by  whicb  they  bavo  eeenrtd  a  fiiipply  of 
iron  for  oua  [niudrt^d  years,  are  iJi>t  at  Beniiiig,  as  aheady  ubaervedj  but.  in  tbe  Lie*© 
and  Niunur  dislrict**!  as  well  ai*  in  Lnxemboorg  and  Spain,  They  aiti  ;iO  in  nnndu^r, 
nnd  tboae  in  Belgiam  employ  17  engines  and  W)0  workmen,  tbe  annual  yield  lieing 
15(MXJ0  tons.  Tbe  coni|iany'H  wbiji-building  yard  is  at  Antwerp,  where  tbey  construct 
botb  ocean  and  river  eteamrn*, 

It  will  tbus  be  Keen  tbat,  fto  far,  at  the  Serai ug  woika  alone  more  tban  7,000  bands 
are  employed,  w!nle  tlie  engines  repre^^ut  conniderably  more  tb^in  7,000  bi*i8t*-powe.r. 
But  tbis  iH  not  all,  for  tliere  18  a  brk-k-Oeld  producing  iCi/MMlOOof  bricks  per  year,  and 
giving  work  to  a  largo  number  of  hands,  iMS-sitloH  which  there  are  15  lucunmiives  of 
»mall  tiower  for  haaling  purposes,  and  '120  workmen  employed  on  the  syhteni  of  rail- 
way w  by  wbieb  tbe  works  are  travtiraed,  and  thus  eon  nee  ted  with  tbe  main  railways  of 
tbo  country. 

Bej?ideH  the  locomotives,  there  are  also  K)  borHPt*  employed  iibont  tlie  wnrkfi,  Ifj  of 
them  being  in  tbe  collieriefl.  Fnmi  the  annual  report  for  lt<7y  it  appears  that  (here 
were  8,912  persons  employed  on  tlw  works;  2oi  steam-enghieH  of  7,8:i4  collective  horse- 
power;  the  wages  paid  amonnted  to  8,G00,fX)O  francs,  ($1,700,000  ;j  the  for  1  eonsumcd 
amounted  (t>  310.0(10  tons,  anil  the  produce  is  put  down  at  $<>,000,000, 

It  may  readily  be  mippoHed  thrit  no  cHtabli«liment  like  that  at  Seraing  eloes  not  con- 
»ist  wholly  of  workfihopfi  and  machinery,  htit  that  in  such  a  comnuinity  the  interest 
and  welfare  of  tbe  eniploy*5s  rweive  Honie  c<jr>KTderati(riu  This  \»  csiiecially  so  here,  for 
booses  have  been  built  lor  workmen,  and  attached  to  each  dej*urtnicnt  of  the  works  is 
a  large  dining-room,  witli  a  kitchen,  proper  arrangements  being  made  for  'be  costody 
of  each  workman's  proviwinns.  Similar  arrangements  are  carried  out  at  tbe  collierieB, 
where  there  are  als^i  baths  for  the  nae  of  th**  miners.  There  is  likewise  a  ditipenRsiry, 
from  which  medieine  i(*  delivered  gratuitously  t^)  all  those  empb>yed  on  ibe  \m  iks  and 
their  families.  On  the  heights  of  JSeraing.  a  short  distance  from  the  wtirks,  and  in  an 
elevated  and  healthy  t^itaation,  is  a  hos|dtal  bnilt  by  the  company^  It  has  a  «peeial 
pby-Hictan  attached  to  it,  and  will  acconnm>dat(^  between  550  and  90  palient^^,  the  stytf  ' 
of  nnrses  and  attendants  cont^iHting  of  iinim.  There  is  also  an  orpbatiage  neur  thi*  bo^ 
pital,  at  which  40  thihlren  of  both  sexe«  are  now  boing  Urun*>l!l  up,  mojit  of  wbun*  lost 
their  parent*^  during  a  visitation  of  cholera  at  Serai  ug.  Besides  all  tbi^.  tbe  com|iany 
extends  itsoarr  to  the  fntnro  as  well  a«  to  tho  present  welfare  of  the  wurftnien,  oikI  has 
efitablidlied  a  society  for  relief  and  jiensious.  It  is  not  compulsory  on  tbe  workmen  to 
belong  to  the  society,  hut  they  are  expected  to  join  it,  and  every  induceno'nt  la  offered 
to  them  Ui  do  HO.  The  eompauy,  however,  itj  really  deserving  cases^  grants,  ont  of  ita 
own  funds,  temporary  relief  and  penaions  to  tho.se  who  do  not  belong  to  the  society. 
We  thns  have  an  e»tahlishnumt  poss'-SHingenoituons  resources,  and  being  entiiN'ly  eelf- 
contnined  and  self-^i applying,  and  inde|»endent  t^f  external  aid,  except  in  the  tnatters  of 
copper  and  timber.  The  couTpany  is  nmnaged  by  a  honrd  compOHt^l  of  five  niembei's, 
tbe  active  snpeivision  of  the  vvork»  devolving  upon  M.  Sadoine,  as  director-general, 
Trho  is  a,Hsi-stcd  by  twelve  chief  engineers,  each  td"  whom  is  placed  in  charge  of  a  dis- 
tinct deptirtment.  The  working  elalF  have  suites  of  olllccs,  besides  which  there  are 
arrringemputs  for  facilitating  engineering  fitudiesj  there  is  also  n  library  and  hilnira- 
tory  attiiched  to  tbe  establishment.  One  thing  which  strikes  tbe  visitor  k»  Seraing  in 
tbe  extreme  neatness  and  order  which  prevail  throughout  the  works,  and  which  is 
rigidly  insisted  upon. 

The  author's  visit  to  tbese  celt^brated  works  was  inopportune,  as  the 
CouDt  de  Flaiitlers,  Imitijerof  the  Kiii^  of  IJelgiutii,  atid,  an  is  t^oimuonly 
btdieved,  a  large  stiM:UUoli!er,  was  on  that  tlay  lu^kitig  au  examiQatiou  of 
tbe  establishment^  aeeoaiiiuuied  by  M.  Sacloiiie,  the  iHrector-general,  (on 
a  previous  attempt  to  personally  examine  tbe  works  the  piesence  of 
the  kiujg  caused  a  suspension  of  all  business  at  Seraing".)  From  one  of 
the  eliiet  engineers  inneh  information  was  obtained  in  regard  to  the 
extent  and  produetloii  of  the  establish tnent,  wliich,  however,  it  is  untie- 
cessaiy  to  present^- as  t!ie  foreguin^  statement  is  more  eomplete. 

From  the  auihoi's  note  book  the  following  is  selected  in  regard  to — 
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Wages, — The  men  work  chiefly  by  the  piece,  and  their  earnings,  con- 
sequeutly,  depend  upon  their  indnstry.  The  price  of  puddling  was 
stated  to  l>e  1  franc  5G  centimes  for  350  kilograms,  being  90|  cents  fiv 
a  ton  of  2,240  pounds,  and  97  cents  for  2,400  ponnds,  which  lattef  oso- 
ally  constitutes  a  ton  in  English  iron-mills.  At  this  rate  the  men  were 
said  to  average  7^  francs  ($1.50)  per  day.  The  price  seemed  remark- 
ably low,  but  the  gentleman  who  gave  the  information  asserted  that  it 
was  entirely  accurate. 

In  the  rolling-mills  men  earn  from  5  to  6  francs  ($1  to  $1.20)  per  day. 
In  machine-shops,  the  foremen  eArn  firom  6  to  7  francs,  ($1.20  to  $1.40,) 
the  skilled  workmen  average  3^  francs,  (65  cents,)  and  common  labor- 
ers from  2  to  3  francs  (40  to  60  cents)  per  day.  In  the  coal-mines  men 
average  about  5  francs  ($1)  per  day.  Hours  of  labor:  from  6  to 8, 9 to 
12, 1  to  4,  and  4.10  to  6  o'clock,  being  nearly  10  hours  per  day. 

Only  about  one-fifth  of  the  workmen  are  residents  of  Spaing;  die 
principal  part  of  the  remainder  live  in  the  villages  of  Engis  and  Amay, 
from  which  they  come  daily  in  the  cars. 

Bents  in  8eraiug :  Two  or  three  rooms,  20  francs  ($4)  per  month. 
Price  of  coal :  26  francs  ($5.20)  per  ton  of  1,000  kilograms. 

The  ore  used  in  the  works  is  chiefly  brought  from  the  vicinity  of 
Kamur. 

Engineering  shops  at  Antwerp. — ^Por  the  purpose  of  building  marioe- 
engines  and  other  machinery,  the  Soci^t6  John  Cockerill  has  shops  at 
Antwerp.  If  all  the  engines  built  there  are  equal  to  the  powerful  one 
which  propelled  a  steamboat  from  Ostend  to  Dover,  in  a  terrihie  seai 
after  the  equinoctial  storm*  in  September,  1872,  the  author  can  commend 
them — the  only  thing  connected  with  the  boat  or  passage  indicated 
which  deserves  commendation. 

li£:ge. 

Lifege  is  finely  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Ourthe  with  theMeose, 
in  a  fertile  valley.  The  clouds  of  smoke  usually  seen  from  a  distance 
hanging  over  it  proclaim  the  manufacturing  city,  the  Birmingham  of 
Belgium;  and  the  dirty  houses,  murky  atmosphere,  and  coal-staiwd 
streets  are  the  natural  consequence  of  the  branch  of  indnstry  in  whiA 
its  inhabitants  are  engaged.  The  staple  manufacture  is  that  of  fire-arffls, 
employing  at  least  20,000  persons  in  and  about  the  town.  Li^  i8,in 
fact,  one  great  armory,  and  has  produced  nearly  a  million  fire-anw 
annually  for  some  time  past.* 

The  saddlerj'  is  also  very  good  here,  and  a  coarse  cloth  is  mannfec- 
tured  in  large  quantities. 

There  is  a  royal  cannon-factory  and  a  small-arm  factory  in  the  saborb 
of  St.  Leonhard. 

The  cause  of  this  commercial  prosperity  is  the  presence  of  coalingrf*^ 
abundance  close  at  hand.  The  mines  are  worked  upon  very  fecientiftc 
principles.  Some  of  tbem  are  situated  so  near  to  the  town  that  thrir 
galleries  are  carried  under  the  streets,  so  that  many  of  the  houses,  &od 
even  the  bed  of  the  river,  are  in  some  places  undermined. 

Here,  as  well  as  at  other  places  on  the  Meuse,  at  the  mines  in  tb6 
district  of  Oharleroi,  as  well  as  in  many  parts  of  Ghermany,  women  are 
employed  in  \'arious  occupations,  which  appear,  to  Americans  at  leasti 

*  The  namber  of  fire-arra»  made  at  Li^j^e  in  1872  was  as  follows :  Single-barreW 
fowling-pieces,  179,806;  double-barreled,  1^,170;  barter  gnn^  caUed  "boids,^  49,471; 
holster-pistols,  17,664 ;  pocket-pistols  and  revolvers,  326,181 ;  muskets,  29,841.  Tw* 
757,133. 
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fefttirely  iinsaited  to  their  sex.    The  author  noticed  that  manure  was 

Iwept  frota  the  streets  ami  the  markets  by  women,  who  eariietl  thereby 

30  ci'UtB  per  day*     In  the  coal-minin;;^  rt^peus  of  Belgium  some  were  seen 

shoveling  eoal,  others  carrying  coal  on  their  backti  in  baskets  made  lor 

-the  purpose.    Their  work  is,  however,  now  eon  fined  to  the  surface,  and 

Hhey  do  not,  as  was  formerly  the  case  m  some  places,  work  in  the  mines. 

WAGES  IN  MAUBEUOE, 

On  entering  Belgium  from  France,  the  rail-mills  at  Manbeuge,  oe 

|he  French  side  of  the  line,  were  visited,  and  the  rates  of  labor  ascer- 
^  liuetL  Pnddlers  work  by  the  ton,  and,  alter  paying  assistants,  earn 
roni  8  to  9  francs  {$L60  to  $L80)  per  day.  Other  workmen  not  skilled 
^arn,  on  an  average,  3 J  francs,  (70  cents.) 
From  farm-laborers  at  work  in  the  fields  entting  grain  it  was  learned 
lat  during  harvest  they  received  3  francs  (00  cents)  per  day. 

SUGAR  INDFSTEY  IN   1872. 


There  were  174  manufactories  of  beet-sngar  and  41  sugar-refineries  in 

^87U.    After  balancing  tbe  imports  and  exports,  there  remained  for  home- 

jnsumption  of  retiued  sugar  and  treacle  19,599,731  kdograms,  which 

an  average  consumption  of  4.05  kilograms,  or  nearly  9  pounds  per 

ipita.    In  regard  to  this  industry  the  British  minister  writes: 

The  KdRiir-iDclustrir  'm  i>ro»liictivB  of  mmuxeJ  advantages  aud  pmlUa  to  IkAlgjuin,  ft 
nriclu'S  tbt?  liirmt!i\  the  laiullortt,  luid  iho  treasury;  it  providoH'  ^^ood  wages  Icir  a^ri- 
alttiral  laburei-B  near  tlitHr  own  homt^s  during  tlie  winter  tiioutht*,  thow  foontfractiiiff 
tit^  iKoxjtms  tPTiiptatioas  offered  by  the  j^reat  towns,  and  promoting  the  in  tenuis  of 
Willi  order  3»  wuO  as  of  ajjricuitiiw.  This  iudtisti^*  dotiblvs  the  prudnceof  tht?  )and 
I  cattle  uiid  com*  It  thusi  aupplies  man  wiih  bread  and  nnjut,  ad  well  aa  with  i5U«;[ir 
□d  alcohol. 

BRUSSELS. 

At  Brussels,  the  capital  of  Belgium,  French  is  the  prevailing  hm- 

gua^e;  and  those  who  are  acquainted  with  th(3  Frent^h  metrupolis  will 

^£nd  here  many  familiar  features  which  give  Brussels  the  eharaeter  of 

^^Psiris  on  a  smnll  scale.     It  has  its  picture  galleries,  its  opera,  its  cafes,  a 

^Kahiee-garden  in  imitation  of  that  of  tbe  Tuiieries,  and  boulevards  inferior 

^Bnly  in  extent  to  those  of  its  great  prototype.    The  Bois  de  la  Vambre  is 

^*to  Brussels  what  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  is  to  Paris,    The  most  rea»arkable 

manufacture  at  Brussels  is  thai  of  lace,  which  is  eelebrated  all  over  tbe 

world.    The  peculiarity  wliicb  distinguishes  it,  in  adthtioii  to  its  fineness, 

is  that  the  patterns  are  worked  separately  with  the  most  micmscoido 

minuteness  and  arc  afterward  sewed  on, 

I The  flax  employed  in  the  manufacture  grows  near  11  a1 ;  the  best  conies 

HTrom  a  pluce  cidk'd  Itebeeque.  Th«  fluest  variety  of  the  manufactpred 
^fcrticlo  is  worth  its  weight  in  gold,  Tbe  persons  who  ST>in  the  thread  for 
'  Brussels  lace,  and  also  for  the  French  cambric  of  Saint  Quentin,  are 
obliged  to  work  in  confined  dark  rooms,  into  which  light  is  admitted 
only  partially  by  a  small  aperture;  and  thus,  being  compelled  to  pay  the 
lost  constant  and  minute  attention  to  their  work,  they  discipline  the 
5ye,  and  attain  the  faeulty  of  spinning  tbe  fiax  of  that  webdjke  tineness 
rUich  constitutes  the  excellence  of  these  fabrics. 

Kid-gloves,  which  are  also  made  at  this  place,  may  be  purchased 
cheaper  here  than  elsewhere. 

During  the FraneoGerman  war,  when  trade  was  diverted  from  Paiis, 
there  was  an  increased  demand  ii>r  the  products  of  Brussels,  which  eon* 
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sequeDtly  increased  in  price,  and  there  was  also  an  increase  in  the  ex- 
penses of  living,  and  these  rates  are  still  continued.  Bmssels  deriTa 
substantial  benefit  from  the  permanent  and  temporary  residence  of  large 
numbers  of  English-speaking  people,  who  pnrchase  largely  of  the  laees, 
gloves,  and  other  products  for  which  this  ^^ Petite  Paris^  is  celebrated. 
To  statisticians  and  scientists  it  is  known  as  the  home  of  that  emiooit 
man,  Adolplie  Quetelet*,  recently  deceased,  and  the  city  where  the  first 
international  statistical  congress  was  held,  (in  1853.) 

GHENT. 

This  was  formerly  one  of  the  largest  manufacturing  towns  in  Belgiam, 
and  is  still  a  place  of  considerable  mannfacturing  indostry,  the  prin- 
cipal product  being  cotton  goods.  It  is  chiefly  known  in  this  coooti; 
as  being  the  place  where  the  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  in  1815  betveeo 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  In  1804,  while  united  to  France, 
it  was  rated  as  the  third  uuinufacturing  town  after  Lyons  and  Sooeo. 
During  the  discontents  which  broke  out  in  Belgium  in  the  foarteeath 
century,  Edward  III  invited  to  England  many  Flemings,  who  brought 
over  with  them  the  art  of  manufacturing  the  liner  woolen  cloths,  j^ 
viously  unknown ;  and  by  their  assistance  the  English  mannfactores 
soon  surpassed  those  of  Flanders  in  point  of  excellence.  In  1801  lieven 
Bauens,  a  Fleming,  brought  English  workmen  and  spinning-jennies froiD 
Manchester  to  Ghent,  and  their  work  became  so  popular  that  inafev 
years  30,000  workmen  and  80  steam-engines  were  employed.  In  1410, 
the  city  of  Ghent  is  said  to  have  had  80,000  men  capable  of  bearing 
arms.  The  number  of  weavers  at  that  time  amounted  to  40,000.  Ghent 
is  especially  noted  for  its  celebrated  prison.  La  Maiwn  de  France,  This 
prison  was  visited  and  approved  by  Howard,  and  has  been  the  model 
for  most  of  the  improved  penitentiaries  of  Europe. 

Capital  pniiishnient  is  abolished,  and  as  there  are  uo  colonies  to  which  convicts  ran 
be  transported,  ofiendcrs  arc  condemned  to  imprisonment  in  proportion  to  the  atrocity 
of  their  crimes.  Ah  the  rations  of  foo<l  are  so  calcnlated  as  to  be  barely  safflcieDtto 
snstain  life,  the  prisoners  are  thus  compelled  t4)  contribute  to  their  own  support  Ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  their  offenses,  the  x)roiiortion  of  oaniings  they  receive  ia  more 
or  less  liberal.  Part  is  paid  to  them  at  once,  with  which  they  are  allowed  to  pnrcbaw 
Buch  articles  of  convenience  or  comfort  as  the  governor  is  anthorized  to  supply  at 
price*  lixed  by  tariff,  and  the  remainder  is  placed  in  a  savings-bank,  in  order  to  »c- 
crmulato  until  the  ])eriod  of  their  liberation.  Three  meals  a  day  are  the  allowancf, 
and  the  hoars  of  work  are  never  more  than  twelve  nor  less  than  six.  On  hisdisthtfge 
from  continement,  the  prisoner  is  frequently  in  possession  of  250  francs  jfrom  the  pro- 
duce of  his  industry ;  and  a  society  has  been  fornied  for  the  pnqioae  of  procuriRgthe 
employment,  and  thereby  guarding  against  the  relapse  into  crime,  of  liberated  con- 
victs. The  prison  now  contains  1,200  convicts,  chieny  employed  in  the  mannfiictiLR 
of  linen  for  the  use  of  the  army. 

•  One  of  the  latest  novelties  in  Ghent  is  the  introduction  of  penny- 
banks  for  the  children  in  the  schools — an  innovation  which  is  already 
doing  much  to  give  the  workmen  of  the  future  provident  habits,  and  is 
being  introduced  into  England  with  good  results. 

BRUGES. 

Early  in  the  thirteenth  century  Bruges,  among  the  cities  of  the  Hanse- 
atic  League  was  the  principal  mart  pf  tlio  English  wool  trade,and  be- 
came the  chief  resort  of  the  Lombard  and  Venetian  traders,  who  brought 
thither  the  manufactures  of  India  and  the  produce  of  Italy  to  exchauge 
for  the  merchandise  of  Germany  and  the  Baltic.    Ships  from  Venice, 

•M.  Quetelet,  director  of  the  Royal  Observatory,  died  at  Brasoels,  Febramry  17,  H374. 
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30oa,  and  Constantinople  might  at  tbe  same  time  be  seen  nnlond- 
ig  in  its  liarbor,  and  its  warelioiises  were  tilled  with  wool  from  En- 
gland, linen  from  Belgium,  and  silk  from  Per.sia.  Bruges  is  tbe  cheapest 
^laee   in  Eiiro[>e  in  point  of  honse-rents.     A  lirst-iate  house  may  be 

ad  for  800,  and  a  veiy  good  honse  lor  §00  per  anuum.  The  ebief 
lannfaeture  carried  on  is  that  of  lace, 

DfDUSTBY  OF  BELCrlUM  IN  1872-73, 


[CondeDsed  from  a  report  by  tlio  Britbli  miDisber,  Sir  H.  Barroo.] 

Tlio  yeiiT  IK72  btis  giveD  the  inoHt  briinant  results  in  most  braDcliea  of  indostry.  Tho 
prospeiity  wbicb  wet  in  nfUiV  tbe  peace  «>f  Ir^l  became  fiirtbcr  cfinrnderubly  inereaj:R^d* 
Somr  trndes,  lu>wever,  sntTbied  purtiaUy  from  not  Imving  hven  able  to  comoiaod  prict-a 
comiiieiisiimte  witli  tlif^  enbanCTinent  of  iiititerials  and  liibor.  The  workiiij;-elaA«ie« 
found  in  the  jcfreat  rise  of  wa^t'^  ample  meuriH  of  comfort  and  savings.  But  tbeir  im- 
providence iiJi'reuf*es  wiib  their  prtJKptjrity^  a«  it*  proved  by  tbe  actiiiil  decreaKf  in  aav- 
ings-bank  deposits*.  Ott  tbo  >vhulo,  ibo  activity  of  ull  braucbea  of  trade  m  lcJ72  was 
rare  and  iinpiiralleled. 

Abovaall,  the  trades  oonneoted  with  the  mantifae'turf)  and  working  of  iron  enjoy wl 

an  exc43ptional  prosperity.    All  the  smeltin^^'furnaces,  iton-worka,  roUiog-uiillfip  ma- 

ehitie*wi>rkti^  fotinderiei»,  and  naibtnakerH  worked  withotit  intein]i»biou  durlni^  tho 

bide  year.     Many  new  fiietorii.»ii  vvert*  c^rected  ;  many  of  the  old  onea  were  eidiir^rd. 

I  tbe  game  time  tbe  prices  of  iron  and  of  h^s  pnidncti*  rosy  without  a  cheek  fr*>ai  tha 

i?|:jinninjf  till  tlie  end  of  tbe  year  to  Hgures  previouBly  ntdcnown,     Pii;-iron  donliled  iu 

value  during  the  twelve  niontha*     Thefte  prices  left  the  produeers  good  profltw  tluring 

tbe  lirst  six  months  ;  hat  tho  prices  of  hihor  and  of  eoal  rose  Ut  sneb  exorbiiant  rates 

to  aljsorb  finally  the  whole  profits  of  the  iron  trade.    Thus  the  year  whieh  lu^gaa 

rich  in  prondse  ended  iu  difiappointnient.    The  niitMtera  now  lind  that  they  eaniiot 

ujpt  bayers  at  the  priees  of  inui,  and  cannot  reduce  Ihotk^  prieea  on  account  of  the 

csceKsive  cost  of  prodnction.     Many  works  have  been  ehiM*d  and  fnrnaceH  blown  uut 

io  1  fill,  ISO  that  Uus  triul<j  is  talliuj?  into  a  state  of  i^eneral  «ta^'nation.    The  present 

yvar  wdUeave  no  pretirs  to  ibw  iron-masters  in  genrrah  save  to  tmob  as  possw-ss  erd- 

Jioties  of  their  own  ;  as,  for  instance,  ihe  «ioti»1er  est«biistjmt?nt«  of  Seraiug,  Conilkt, 

8cheini,«Nfe* 

Tbe  zinc  and  lead  works  are  pairing  thronj;!!  a  real  crislBi  The  former  indnatry, 
loD^  a  specialty  of  Beljjjuini  and  a  staple  element  of  Bel^jian  trade,  employs  all 
immense  eapitnl  and  working  pepubition.  It  is  bijL'omhigcpiite  crippled  by  the  ^ladirnl 
rxbiiuhtion  of  tbe  zinc-mine^  of  the  eountiy,  e^speeiuliy  of  the  once  ricli  depobitH  ot 
Mon  jiuet.  The  zinc- works  thus  losing  their  main  stnirce  of  protits  are  obliged  to  look 
for  **tipplie8  oC  ore  to  Sp«in,  Italy^  arid  Sweden^  and  have  to  stru'igle  against  tho 
Kngii^h  zjuc-trafie  which  baa  spruujj  up  within  the  last  few  years.  The  English  ziiic- 
uorks,  now  seventeen  in  nundier,  producing  about  1^,<J0U  tous  of  metal,  are  better  rir- 
^eiiitj?«tanced  for  prcjcnring  the  ore  at  cheaj)  rates  from  distant  countries.  Thi"*  com- 
Hputilloii  hitH  rnn  up  tbe  price  of  ores,  while  at  the  erune  time  all  other  raw  niatoriala 
pSdd  labor  have  risfn  by  50  per  cent,,  without  a  correspomling  progres-sion  in  the  pric© 
of  xine. 

Th.-  gloss-trade  began  the  year  1872  favonjbly,  and  continned  to  prosper  tilt  October, 

Tile  ileniand  wa^  abumhuit  ;  the  prices  were  improving  as  well  as  remunerative.    Bat 

liere  again  the  prices  of  eea!  and  labor  ont*«tri[iped  those  of  th*'  ni!jnufactnre4l  article, 

Suddeulyj  in  Noveuiber,  the  ordem  friim  ai>i"0a<t  ceased  entirely ;  the  warehouses  tie- 

camt!  eaenmbered  with  stocks;  the  nianulueiure  had  to  be  partially  siispendtd ;  prices 

I     had  to  be  lowered  ;  buyers  contiaued  to  hohl  baek.     Tbe  trade  isHtill  passiiiig  tlirough 

n  cri^i^,  owing,  in  adilition  to  other  causes,  to  the  increaNJng  eom|Hdition  of  tho  French 

L    £l3&s-blowers  in  the  London  market,  aided  by  the  sujR'riority  of  their  coals  for  this 

■Bdustry. 

^BTbe  year  1872  was^  on  the  \vhoh%  disastrous  for  the  woolen-trade.  An  extieme  and 
^^Kinatnral  prosijciiiy  bud  marked  the  whole  of  IHTI  and  the  beginning  ot'  li^l2.  Thw 
P^ticesof  wool  and  ot' all  its  produets  were  run  up  beyond  all  reasiinahb-  limits  l>y  aspec- 
'  Slative  mania.  The  react itm  set  in  at  the  end  of  March,  foUuvved  by  an  intense  crisis 
o*'  a  year's  dnration*  which  caueieil  heavy  losses  to  the  trade  of  Verviers.  It  snbsidcU 
ilnally  in  the  spring  of  tbe  present  year.  The  iaetories  have  resumed  their  usual 
ivity.  Tbe  linen- trade  has  bad  a  calm  and  prosperous  year.  The  liax-crop  of  1*^2 
'&M  one  of  tbe  most  abundant  on  record.  The  stalks  grew  to  the  nnusual  lieight  of 
ni  'A^  to  4j  feet.    Tbe  hulk  of  the  crop  was  aold  rapuliy  at  high  pricea»  varying  lrt>m 

lOU  francs  to  l^HOO  francs  per  beetare.    Tbe  steeping  of  Jlax  in  ibe  river  Lys  takes  a 

l^reatec  doTelopment  every  year.    Tbo  year  was  a  good  one  lor  all  the  trades  conueelod  | 
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with  thiB  textile,  notwithstanding  the  enhanoement  of  the  raw  matwrial.  Some  con- 
plaints  emanate  from  the  makers  of  flax  sewing-threads  that  this  prudofit  is  kMing 
gronnd  in  foreign  markets,  owing  to  the  inoreasing  use  of  sewing-maohineB,  and  con- 
sequently of  cotton  threads. 

COAL  TRADE. 

Statement  ehowing  the  movement  of  the  Belgian  ooaUiraie  iuHng  tkefoUowlmff  fesrt.* 

[Qaantities  in  tons  of  1.000  kilograoM  =  8,904  pounds  EnicUsh.] 


Frodnca. 


Tons* 


Vslnn. 


IjMSpBltiMm 


stinptiA. 


isoa 

1SG5 

laofi 

ld«7 

iBoa 


11,311,103 

l«lT55,fiSi 

12.19et.5S» 
19,V«I.S{K 
t», 697,  lie 
1%  733,  m 
15, 05^940 


1107,138,989 
1S1.031,S74 

is£^fiaft,e50 

ll«,llflv07S 
l|l§t,tt3G,g^ 
153,103,3(31 

50e,5SS,3Q8 


1WIJ137 
4^t.  130 
347. 149 

235,250 

921,800 


3,450,30« 
4,440.1^ 

4,fi^75a 
4,4i]0,3fl4 
4,  GSif,  000 

3,  t^tM,  }^4 
4,l58,a©» 


sa,m 
'mm 


*  In  this  table  ooke  is  included  under  the  Imports  and  exports,  being  redooed  to  its  estimated  ori]pttl 
weight  in  raw  coal,  at  the  rate  of  100  kilograms  of  ooal  to  70  kilograms  of  coke. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table  that  the  prodnction,  the  export,  and  the  hooM 
consumption  of  coal  attained  their  climax  in  1872.    The  quantities  raised  were— 

In  the  provinoe  of  Hainanlt 11,616,166 

In  the  province  of  Li^e 3,6S>3,094 

In  the  province  of  Namur 3S9,6€d 

Total 15.658,9«8 

This  is  an  amount  never  previously  recorded,  being  an  increase  over  1871  of  1,9^^) 

tons.    In  1872  the  total  exports  of  coal  and  coke  exceeded  those  of  1871  by  691,^00 

tons  and  259,007  tons  respectively. 
One  oxtrnonlmary  phenomenon  of  the  year  has  been  the  shipment  of  many  cai;go« 

of  coal  to  England,  even  to  Newcastle  itself. 

PRICES  OF  PROVISIONS,  OROCERIES,  ETC. 

The  followiDg  statement  indicates  with  bat  approximate  acoaracy  the 
prices  of  groceries,  meats,  and  the  various  articles  of  ordinary  consooip- 
tion  by  the  families  of  work-people.  The  blank  form  was  originally  pre- 
pared for  the  United  States,  and  therefore  the  names  and  classifications 
are  not  in  all  respects  suited  to  Belgium. 

Prices  of  provisioned  groceries,  and  other  leading  articles  of  oonsumpiiony  also  of  Jkosien** 
and  board,  in  the  towns  of  Antwerp  and  Charlaroi. 


Articles. 


Antwerp. 


1873.       1874, 


CharlerolaDd 
vicinity. 


187S.       1874. 


II 


$6  00 
900 


500 

to 

r  00 
500 


(500 
}  to 
(  7  00 


rr  GO 

S9  00 
to 
960 


raoviaioNa. 
Flour: 

Wheat,  superfine perbbl. 

Wheat, extra  family do., 

Byo do.. 

Com-racal do 

Beef: 

Fresh,  roastiup-pieccB ♦per  lb. 

Fredb,  80iip-pic<»ii do  . 

Fresh,  mmp-steaks do!. 

Corned do.. 

*U  is  probable  that  in  this  and  other  tables  the  "pound"  is  reaUy  |  kikgnm,  equal  to  U 


18 
14 
16 
16 


18  90 
>8  40 


400 

(4  09 

\  to 
(4  88 


"i 


$8»; 

880| 

ta' 

4  10 

to 

490 

18 
.  18 

18 


419 


i 
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Prices  of  provisioM,  ^o^  in  the  manitfaoturing  iowne  of  Antwerp  and  Ckarleroi — Contiimed. 


Articles. 


Antwerp. 


1872.       1874. 


Charleroi  and 
vicinity. 


1872.       1874. 


6  S 


Veal: 

Fore-quartera  ... 

Hind-qnartera 

CuUeta 

Mutton : 

Fore-qoartera 

Leg 

Chops 

Pork: 

Freah 

Corned  or  aalted . 

Bacon 

Hani8,amoked  ... 

Shoulders 

Sauaagea 

Lard  ...f. 

Codflah,dry 

Mackerel,  pickled  . . . 

Butter 

Cheese 

Potatoea 

Kioe 

Beana 

MUk 

Eggs 


.  per  lb.. 
..^..do.. 
do.. 


.do., 
.do.. 
..do.. 


do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

.  per  bush. 
....  per  lb. 
..  .perqt. 

da  . 

...perdos. 


0B0CEBIB8,  BTC. 

Tea,  Oolong,  or  other  good  black 

Coffee: 

Kio,  green 

Kio,  roasted 

Sugar : 

Good  brown 

YellowC 

Coffee  B 

Molasses 

Sirup 

Snap,  common 

SUrch.. 

Fuel: 

Coal 


.per  lb. 


.do., 
.do.. 


....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
.■per  lb. 
.per  lb. 
—  do.. 
....do.. 


to  14 
18 
18 

17 

18 
16 

17 
16 
15 
85 
15 
14 
SO 

on 

04 
33 
80 
75 
06 
09 
04 
88 


fO  19 
19* 
80 

18 
18 


18 


25 
20 
17 
12 


38 
20 
80 
08 
10 
03 
84 

C     GO 
]   to 
(1  00 


16 


.per  ton. 


Wood,  pine . 
Oacoal 


DOMESTIC  DRT  GOODfl,  BTO. 

Shirtings : 

Brown,  4-4,  standard  quality 


...per  cord. 
..perqoart. 


Bleached,  4-4,  standard  quality.. 
Sheetings: 

Brown,  9-8,  standard  quality. . . . 


Bleached,  9-8,  atandard  quality. 
Cotton  flannel,  medium  quality  .... 
Tickings,  good  quality 


Prints 

Mouseline  de  Uines 

Satineta,  medium  quality. 


..per  yard. 

do., 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 


.do. 
.Uo. 
.do. 


8  00 
to 

9  00 
500 

to 

700 
00 


^7  60 


10 

;0  16 
[085 


:o  10 

to 
[027 


;o  16 

to 
[0  80 


Boots,  men'a  heavy per  pair. 


Four-roomed  teneraenta. . 
Six-roomed  tenements. , 


HOUSK-RKNT. 


.per  month. 


For  men,  (mechanics  or  other  workmen). 
For  women  employed  in  factories 


.per  month. 
do.. 


[   300 
to 
[  400 

800 
90  00 


6  00 


3  00 
to 

4  60 

10  00 

5  00 


750 
480 


10  84 


17* 


15* 
30 


$0  18 
18 
18 

16 
23 
25 

18 
18 
16 
80 


19 
10 
10 


34 
83 


08 
08 
04 
83 


76 


83 
97 


80 


08 
07 
04 
10 

585 


16 
18 
09 
07 
04 
10 

:*i  60 

[  600 


18 
80 
13 
87 
81 
15 


87 

48 


950 
14  85 


760 
5  70 


10 
15 
13 
98 

21 
15 

15 

88 
50 

400 


10  00 
15  00 


800 
600 


84* 


79 


16 
18 
<W* 
Ofr 


10 
6  44 

600 
0^ 


154 

18 

90 

88* 

88 

18i 

49 

377 


937| 
13  56 


7971 
5  90 


*  Per  8,000  pounds. 
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PRICES  OF  FARM  PRODUCTS  AND  MEAT  IN  BRUSSELS. 


2Ican  price  of  the  principal  agricultural  products  and  meat  during  five  yeare,  iermimxluig 

iHik  1870. 

[1  kilogram  »  3.8046  United  States  ponnda.] 


Articles. 


1865.   1867.   1868.   1869. 


isra. 


Fann  proilucts: 

Wheat perlOOklloi 

Kye c 

Mesiin do 

Spelt do 

Buckwheat do 

0.'l4il do 

Barley do , 

Pi-as do 

Horsebeaos do 

Flax do 

Bape-secd  .- do 

Potatoea do 

Straw do 

Ilay do 

Hops do 

Butter do 

Heat,  (iu  Bmssels  market :) 

Veal   5^"^**°* ^® 

^*^*"i  Slaughtered do 

xinf«/in   <  On  foot do 

Mutton.  ^  siaagiitered do. 


...do 

...do 

...do 

do 


Poik  JO»>fo«»t  do. 

'^'*'^  {Slaughtered.... 


«..  do.. 


Franei. 
23.11 
15.80 
lb.U 
17.41 
ia34 
17.77 
1&S5 
21.54 
20.10 
37.22 
45.;!4 
5.00 
4.98 
10.40 
225.00 
2.55 

.71 
1.38 

.60 
1.14 

.62 
1.16 

.07 
l.'Jd 

.63 
1.22 

.82 
1.26 


Franet. 

36.92 

25.43 

29.82 

25.07 

24.  ."^ 

22.30 

87.14 

2&66 

24.11 

38.37 

38.61 

9.76 

4.29 

6  88 

230.00 

2.36 

.83 
1.56 

.68 
1.37 

.•i3 
1.45 

.97 
1.50 

.58 
1.32 

.97 
1.46 


Frcmct. 

35.22 

25.97 

30.35 

25.31 

23.46 

23.51 

S5c54 

27.53 

25.21 

3a  59 

36.56 

8.20 

4.6:1 

7.05 

135.00 

2.66 

.80 
1.42 

.60 
1.13 

.64 
1.21 

.04 
1.50 

.71 
1.21 
1.14 
LOO 


Francs. 

27.61 

81.02 

23.69 

2a  65 

25w49 

81.58 

83.13 

24.80 

24.78 

3a  85 

39.90 

6.06 

5.73 

9.09 

112.00 

2.63 

.80 
1.41 

.69 
1.17 

.66 
1.29 

.97 
1.53 

.71 
1.36 
1.15 
1.62 


^4.40 
at.  *24 
^49 

.moi 

6  37 
2.97 

L^C^ 

1.^ 
Tl 

I- 01 

L  <3l 

.T3 
1.  Zi 
1.  U 
L5T 


InU.8.e»wiqf. 

-,i:        iMlba 
I    <:,..     HMlfaa 

tjKLt}i^r  lOllbs. 

2.«;ii)rrl(41ba 

IJd  fri'  100 As 

*1M4  pvf  mlba 

ti!if4pcrll01b». 

8.85  per  IM  As 

3inperl«)te. 

4.09  per  100  n» 

77  per  loa  Ilia 

SSperlOUlba 

94perl00lba 

8.00  per  IM  lbs 

27  per  111. 

07J6pcrIb. 
13.64  per  Ib^ 
06.18  perlk 
11.64  per  IK 
06.45  per  Ib^ 
12.69  per  lb. 
09.18  per  Ibi 
14.64  per  Ibi 
06.64  per  lb. 
12.69  per  lb. 
10.C9perIbL 
14.27  per  Ibi 


EXPENDITURES  BY  WORKMEN'S  FAMILIES. 

The  difiQculty  of  obtainiug  from  workingmen  the  amount  expended 
for  provisions  and  other  necessaries  of  life  was  felt  in  Belgium  as  in 
other  countries,  arising  chiefly  from  the  fact  that  the  laboring-classes 
keep  no  account  of  their  expenses.  The  following  indicates  a  larger 
outgo  than  the  ordinary  workingman  can  afford,  and  it  most  have  come 
from  one  of  those  large  families  whose  aggregate  earnings  amount  to  a 
considerable  sum  ;  for  the  amount  expended  is  in  excess  of  the  ordinary 
earnings  of  the  head  of  a  family.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  weekly 
earnings  were  not  stilted. 

Average  weekly  expenditures  of  a  family  coneisling  of  two  adults  and  four  diildren  i» 

Charleroi,  Belgium. 


Articloa. 


Flour  and  broad 

PrcHb,  corned,  salted,  and  smoked  moata 

Lard 

ButttT 

Sugar 

MiTk 

CoiTeo 

Soiip,  starch,  salt,  popper,  vinegar,  &c 

JgJis 

Poutoes  and  other  vegetables 

Fuel 


Cost. 


12  10 
2  20 
40 
70 
18 
16 
28 
40 
48 
60 
50 


Articles. 


Oil  or  other  light,  (in  winter) 

Spirits,  beer,  and  tobacco,  (it  any) 

House-rent : 

For  educational,  religiona,  And  benevolent 
ol^ecta 

Total  weekly  expenaea 

Clotbing  per  year 

Taxes  per  year 


C<Mt 


to  SO 

40 

200 

OS 

"lO« 


40  00 
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The  following  statement  comes  from  Jumet,  the  seat  of  the  window- 
glass  industry : 

The  cost  of  necessary  provisions,  such  as  bread,  butter/ cheese,  coflfee  or  chocolate, 
apples,  vegetables,  soup  and  meat  for  Sundays  and  f&te  days,  for  a  laborer's  family  con- 
sisting of  two  adults  and  four  children,  $5  to  $6.  The  same  for  the  family  of  a  skiUed 
Tvorkman,  the  number  being  the  same,  from  $8  to  $10. 

CONDITION  OF  THE  WOE  KING  CLASSES  OF  BELGIUM. 

In  addition  to  the  facts  already  presented,  the  following  condensed 
statements  from  the  report  of  Mr.  Grattan,  British  <  :>usul  at  Antwerp, 
in  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  working-classes  oi  Belgium,  will  be 
read  with  interest. 

In  considering  the  economical  causes  which  militate  against  the  well- 
being  of  the  working-classes  of  Belgium,  the  following  are  especially  to 
be  noted: 

1.  The  low  rate  of  wages. 

2.  The  want  of  prudence,  foresight,  and  economy. 

3.  Habits  of  intemperance. 

4.  The  tendency  to  have  recourse  to  coalitions  and  strikes. 

5.  Certain  defects  in  the  mode  of  taxation  and  in  economical  science. 

As  respects  physical  causes : 

6.  Wars  and  sufferings  caused  by  armed  peace. 

7.  Unsatisfactory  relations  subsisting  between  masters  and  men. 

8.  Unwholesome  nourishment,  insalubrious  dweUings,  and  absence  of  home  life. 

9.  Defective  organization  of  public  charity. 

Among  the  moral  causes  are  the  following : 

10.  Ignorance,  prejudice,  sophisms,  and  social  errors. 

LOW  RATE  OP   WAGES. 

The  standard  of  wages,  taking  all  degrees  of  labor  into  consideration,  is  undoubtedly 
insufficient  to  satisfy  the  legitimate  wants  of  the  laboring  population,  and  adopting,  as 
an  illustration,  the  position  of  workmen  employed  in  manufacturing  establishments, 
the  following  facts  are  brought  to  light.  The  average  daily  wages  of  mill-operatives  do 
not  exceed  2francs  ^40  cents)  a  day.  Setting  aside  Sandays,  holidays,  and  days  on  which 
the  operative  remains  idle,  either  on  account  of  stoppage  of  work,  or  by  his  own  defaplt, 
the  working-days  will  hardly  exceed  250  in  the  vear,  making  a  maximum  wage  of  500 
francs  ($100)  a  year,  42  francs  ($8.40)  a  month,  or  about  10  francs  ((2)  per  week. 
Adding,  in  the  case  of  a  married  operative,  with  wife  and  three  children,  1  franc  a  day 
earned  b^  some  member  of  his  family,  a  weekly  budget  of  16.50  firancs  ($3.30)  will  be 
reached  for  five  people.  The  expenses  of  this  family,  calculated  at  the  lowest  possible 
rate,  wiU  be  the  following : 


Articles. 


Bread,  (2J  kilograras  per  day  for  five  persons,  at  30  or  50  centimes) 

Potatoes,  (3  kilograms  a  day,  at  10  or  15  centimes) , 

Coffee  aud  chiccory,  (beverage) 

Vegetables , 

Butter  or  dripping 

Clotbing 

Washing,  soap,  &o , 

Bent 

Total  weekly  expenditores 

There  is  no  mention  here  of  beer,  meat,  sugar,  or  of  anything  beyond  the  bare  necee^ 
saries  of  life.  Diminish  the  family  by  one  child,  or  add  one-third  even  to  the  wages  of 
the  operative,  and  it  still  remains  next  to  impossible  that  he  can  make  both  ends  meot. 
This  is  by  no  means  an  exaggerated  statement.  There  are  probably  10,000  or  20JW 
workingmen's  households  in  Belgium  in  this  sad  position. 

43  L 
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ABSENCE  OF    PRUDENCE,  FORESIGHT,  AND  ECONOHT. 

No  economical  troth  is  more  evident  or  more  amply  proved  by  experieooe  than  fbat 
rer&less  and  improvident  habits  inda1|;ed  in  by  the  working-claaaea  ineTitablf  lead  to 
misery  and  ruiu.  No  artisan  can  cherish  the  hope  of  raisine  himself  in  the  aoeia]  Kile, 
either  in  a  moral  or  physical  point  of  view,  who  is  nnablei  when  circninstKncet  m 

Sropitious,  to  put  by  some  of  his  earnings ;  and  there  is  probably  not  one  man,  howeier 
ardly  dealt  >vith  by  fortnne,  who  has  not  at  some  time  or  other  of  his  life  had  raeli 
an  opportunity.  A  small  beginning  made  at  an  early  |>eriod  in  life  may  bear  marvel- 
ous imit  in  the  course  of  time,  and  there  are  workmen  in  Belgiam  who  can  easily  earn 
3, 4,  or  5  francs  a  day.  How  many  are  there  of  those  who  actually  do  lay  h^  money  f 
It  is  estimated  that  about  200,000  workmen  in  this  country  are  certainly  m  reeeipt 
of  the  lowest  of  the  above-mentioned  rate  of  wages,  and  yet  probablv  not  one-fifUi  of 
them  are  in  the  habit  of  saving  money.  It  is  stated  that  only  about  40,000  workmeD  in 
the  whole  country  have  accounts  in  the  various  public  or  private  saviDga-banki^  or 
hold  public  securities. 

A  great  cause  of  misery  to  the  workingman  is  the  loss  of  one  day^  work  in  the  wedh 
Monday  being  almost  invariably  an  unemployed  day  in  Belgiam.  May  not  the  kaiflf 
this  one  day's  wage  suffice  to  put  a  stop  to  all  possibility  of  saving,  or  even  in  nae 
cases  be  sufficient  in  itself  to  throw  a  family  into  inextricable  difficulties  f 

TENDENCY  TO  HAVE  RECOURSE  TO  STRIKES. 

According  to  a  very  prevalent  opinion,  the  almost  invariable  result  of  coalitioot  and 
strikes  on  the  part  of  the  working-classes  has  been  to  aggravate  their  misery  and  dis- 
tress. Workingmen,  however,  do  not,  as  has  been  seen,  ^mit  these  argnmenti :  and, 
following  the  lead  of  the  English  trades-unions,  strikes  and  combinations  have  acquired 
of  late  a  wide-spread  and  cosmopolitan  character.  It  was  said,  it  is  true,  that  at  the 
workingmon's  congress  held  at  Brussels  in  September,  1868,  an  opinion  nnfavorable  to 
strikes  nad  prevailed  in  the  assembly ;  but  tnis  was  not  the  fact;  the  following  df^ 
laration,  among  others,  relative  to  strikes,  having  been  unanimously  adopted  by  the 
congress : 

''The  congress  declares  that  strikes,  though  not  an  infallible  mode  of  remedying  the 
evils  to  which  the  working-classes  are  exposed,  are  nevertheless,  in  the  present  situation 
of  capital  and  labor,  a  necessity." 

UNSATISFACTORY  RELATIONS  BETWEEN  EMPLOYERS  AND  TUE  tLVlTLOYED. 

One  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  to  the  irrosperity  and  well-being  of  the  indnstml 
classes  consists  undoubtedly  in  the  absence  of  good-will  and  coulidence  between  them 
and  those  by  whom  they  are  employed,  particularly  in  the  great  industrial  centers. 
This  especially  applies  to  the  case  of  large  joint-stock  companies,  where  the  ties  exist- 
ing between  the  operatives  and  the  managers  are  of  the  slenderest  description.  So 
many  men  are  wanted  to-day,  and  they  can  bp  supplied  at  a  moment's  notice.  \^en 
their  services  are  no  longer  required,  they  are  turned  off.  What  becomes  of  theoi  f 
They  go  to  the  "  estaminet,"  and  there  their  schemes  of  resistance  are  concocted,  dis- 
turbances are  organized,  and  riots  planned.  Such  is  probably  the  real  history  of  tb^' 
disturbances  in  Ghent,  the  Borinage,  Marchiennes,  Chatelineau,  and  Seraing.  Inde- 
pendently of  the  evil  influences  exercised  by  the  leviathan  establishments  abore 
referred  to,  M.  Dauby  does  not  hesitate  to  throw  the  immediate  responsibility  of  tbi& 
unhappy  state  of  things  upon  the  middle  and  higher  classes,  and  the  spirit  of  speculi- 
tion  pushed  to  the  extreme  which  characterizee  the  present  period.  The  appareci  * 
disregard  of  the  rights  and  interests  of  others  involved  in  the  reckless  pursuit  of 
wealth  has  embittered  the  feelings  of  those  who  have  been  its  victims,  and  a  character 
of  extreme  gravity,  fraught  with  much  future  danger,  has  been  imparted  to  tk-sse 
recent  popular  outbreaks. 

UNWHOLESOME  NOCRISILMENT— INSALUBRIOUS  DWELLIN<iS— WANT  OF  IIOMK  IJIT- 

Workingmon  in  this  country  are,  as  a  rule,  very  ill-housod  and  badly  fed.  Iinpn>vi- 
donce  and  carelessness  combine  to  keep  tbeni  and  their  families  in  a  ptosition  of 
inferiority  and  discomfort,  if  not  of  absolute  misery  and  want.  A  little  more  ex|U'- 
rience  and  knowledge  of  household  economy  on  the  part  of  the  female  population  mi;:lit 
avert  in  this  respect  an  infinity  of  mischief.  The  evils  of  bad  cookery  have  formed  \hv 
subject  of  many  a  bitter  diatribe,  but  they  cannot  be  too  frequently  pointed  out  an-l 
insisted  upon,  especially  in  connection  with  the  industrial  classes,  to  whom  an  economi- 
cal and  skillful  employment  of  their  slender  stores  is  so  important  a  eonsideraton.  That 
♦he  well-being  of  all  classes  of  society  depends,  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  upon 
good  and  wholesome  nourishment  cannot  be  contested ;  but  it  is  not  a  little  sarprisiog 
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I  smull  a  sliato  of  atteDtion  ib  iu  reality  bestowed  npon  the  proper  education  of 

I  in  the  variona  matters  connected  with  alimentation  tind  the  preparation  of  food, 

^Dciety  at  large  suffers  more  serionslj  fnitn  this  cause  than  peraons  who  have  not  de- 
moted some  consideration  to  the  hygienic  qnealioas  involved  in  the  matter  would  bo 
"digptJsed  to  believe. 

Suitable  and  eonvenient  habitations  for  the  working-clas&ea^  at  reoaonable  rents,  are 
of  the  uimotit  importance  also  to  their  well-being.  Fortunat-elj  this  want  has  l>een 
partly  met  at  Antwerp,  and  the  lodging-houaefl  erected  of  late  years  have  coutribul«d 
greatly  to  the  comfort  of  their  occupants,  beeides  aSording  a  fair  interest  upon  the 
capital  invested  in  these  beneficent  enterprises.  It  is  to  bo  inferred  that  comtuodioDfj 
loil^iugs  may  have  a  tendency  also  to  develop  among  the  working-classes  a  greater  love 
of  home  life,  ("  T^Bprit  do  famille,")  the  absence  of  which  has  been  so  often,^tid  so  Justiy 
deplored  in  this  country.  •  *  .    ♦  *  * 
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^H  Among  the  earuses  which  tend  to  aggravate  the  situation  of  the  working-classed^ 
^IvQtemperance  may  be  placed  m  the  hrst  rank.  The  allurements  of  the  estaminet, 
'  (public  house,)  combined  with  the  cheapiiess  of  spirituous  liqnors  in  this  country,  form 
an  attraction  which  the  minority  of  workiugmen  are  unable  to  resist,  and  hence  flow 
incalculable  dangers  and  mischief  to  themselves  and  their  families*  All  efibrts  to 
extirpate  or  modify  this  evil  have  hitherto  proved  fruitless.  According  to  calculations 
which  have  not  been  contradicted,  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  about  onehtindnd 
tkomand  licmted  pvifUo  hornet  in  Belgiumjfor  th^  supply  of  five  million  inhabitantSt  a  pro- 
^rtion  which  Is  generally  exceeded  in  the  industrial  centers.  The  evils  resaltiag 
from  this  state  of  things  were  fuHy  exposed  io  the  report  submitted  to  the  House  of 
BepresentatlYes  daring  the  session  of  1667-'66. 

It  appears,  however^  that  nothing  was  done  to  clipck  this  terrible  evil, 
for  ia  a  report  to  the  British  goveroment,  dated  Brussels,  December* 
30y  1873,  Bir  H,  Barron  says  in  reference  tx)  this  subject ; 

Nothing  whatever  is  done  to  check  the  consamption  of  spirits,  a  main  source  of  pau- 
periBH],  cnme^  disease,  and  insanity.  On  the  contrary^  the  anthoriliea  vie  with  each 
other  in  multiplying  kermesses  and  festivals  of  all  kinds,  which  are  mere  excuses  for 
dissipation  and  drunkenness. 

This  vice  more  than  keeps  pace  with  the  national  prosperity,  and  completely  pre- 
venta  any  improvement  of  the  working-class.  No  temperance  societies,  licensing  acts, 
or  liqiior*law8  exist.    The  authorities  shut  their  eyes  to  all  abuses  and  disorders. 

The  number  of  drink-shops  goes  on  incrcaaing  in  the  following  ratio: 

IBfiO ._.._... 91,671 

1807 ..., 95,754 

'    ^ .._ 9<K990 

-. - .,. „-.  110,214 

70 - .....  iua,763 

There  ia  now  one  Oqnor  shop  for  every  forty-eight  inhaliitant«»    The  official  record 

f  the  average  home  consumption  of  spirituous  li«|Uor  (proof-spint)  for  the   ten  vears 

1861*1870  was  3t>6,152  hectolitres ^8,7 15,344  ffallons,  beingLSO  gallons  per  hea*l  of  the 

population  per  annnm.    This  large  figure  ia,  however,  really  much  below  tho  truth,  as 

~he  quantity  produced  is,  as  shown  above,  certainly  much  understated. 
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LABOR  m  SWEDEN  AITD  NORWAY. 

The  following  information  in  regard  to  cost  and  condition  of  labor 
in  Sweden  and  Norway  is  condensed  from  a  report  made  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  by  Hon.  0.  0.  Andrews,  minister  resident  of  the  United 
States  at  Stockholm,  under  date  of  September  24, 1873 : 

In  my  report  of  May  10, 1872, 1  hod  the  honor  to  report  that  there  had  recently 
heen  in  Sweden  an  silmost  general  increase  of  the  wages  of  mechanios  25  per  ceot 
Since  then  a  similar  rise  of  wages  has  extended  to  about  all  other  indostries.  In 
some,  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  lumber-shipping  ports,  it  has  smonntfd 
to  upward  of  100  per  cent.    Substantially  the  same  may  be  said  as  to  Norway. 

The  principal  causes  of  this  increase  of  wages  have  been  the  excellent  agricultnnl 
crops  ror  four  successive  years  j  the  remarkable  rise  in  the  prices  of  iron  and  Inmbcr, 
and  consequent  increased  activity  in  those  industries ;  the  emigration^  which  from 
both  these  countries  to  the  United  States  has  reached  in  the  aggregate  about  150,000 
persons ;  the  demand  for  labor  in  constructing  new  and  extensive  lines  of  xtSlinj,  and 
the  influence  of  workingmon's  organizations.  As  the  importance  of  the  labor  qaetta 
seemed  to  render  it  proper  that  I  should  take  more  than  ordinary  pains  to  collect  n^ 
ble  data  on  the  subject,  I  began,  personally,  the  collection  of  facts  bearing  on  the  mat- 
ter as  ea^y  as  January  last,  since  when  I  have  visited  a  large  number  of  leading  indu- 
trial  establishments,  as  well  as  dwellings  of  working-people  in  various  parts  of  Sweden 
and  Norway.  Although  both  of  these  countries  annually  publish  very  thorough  statia- 
tics— Sweden  having  annuaUy  coUected  and  published  population  statistics  ror  a  cen- 
tury and  a  quarter  past — ^there  are  none  in  either  country  as  to  wages  of  labor,  except 
in  Sweden  as  to  the  single  industry  of  agriculture,  which  fact  has  made  it  necesBaiy 
to  resort  to  sfiecial  and  personal  investigation.  I  now  have  the  honor,  therefoie^  to 
transmit  herewith — 

^  1.  A  table  showing  the  wages  of  labor  in  Sweden  in  Swedish  money,  and  also  in 
monev  of  the  United  States. 

2.  A  table  showing  the  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  living,  which,  in  the  main,  will 
answer  equally  well  in  respect  to  Norway ;  also  to  submit  some  facts  and  lemarks  on 
the  condition  of  the  industrial  classes  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  separately  as  to  each 
country. 

WAGES  IN  SWEDEN. 

Table  showing  the  rates  of  wages  in  Sweden  (in  Swedish  and  in  United  States  money)  in  1673. 

[KoTE.— 3.7G  riz-doUars  (3  rix-dollars  and  76  ore)  are  eqaivalent  to  $1,  Unitod  States  gold.  Gold  dol- 
lars of  the  United  States  sell  in  Stockholm  at  3.75  lix-dollars  each;  bat  in  buying  them  at  a  tank  in 
Stockholm  one  mnst  pay  3.83  rix-dollars.  Exchange  on  New  York,  payable  in  gold,  is  at  the  same  nte. 
namely,  3  rix-dollars  ana  83  dre  for  $1.  Where  Swedish  money  is  redaced  to  money  of  the  United  Stttet 
in  this  and  the  following  tables,  as  well  as  in  the  text,  I  have  assumed  3.76  rix-dollars  to  be  eqniTakBi 
to  f  I  in  gold.]       „  . .    . 


Occupation. 


Agricnltore: 

Bakers : 

Best 

Average 

Basket-makers : 

Beat 

Average 

Beet-sugar  operatives : 

Best 

Women 

Blacksmiths 

Bone-meal-factory  hands 

Book-binders: 

Average 

Women,  best 

Book-keepers,  average 


o 

I 


7  to  10 
12  to  13 

12 
12 

10 
10 

13 
12 
11 
11 

11 
11 


Wages  per  day. 


H 


CO 


1.75 
2.50 

2.00 
1.50 

3.00 
1.25 

1.75 

1.00 

a.  00 

1. 50  to  2. 50 

3.00 
1.40 


I 

CO 


B 


$0  46 
66 

53 
40 

80 
33 

46 
26 
80 
$0  40  to      CO 

80 
37 


Remarks. 


Free  board  and  lodgings. 
Freeboard. 


Teclmical  director,  t975  a  year. 
Engineer,  |530  a  year. 

Free  rent  and  faeL 


$525  to  1900  a  year ;  cashiens  tl.OOO 
to  5l>  600  a  year. 
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Table  ihowing  ike  raiee  of  wagee  in  SweieHf  fo* — ContinBied. 


Occapation. 


Wagea  per  day.^ 


I 


Bemarka. 


Boot  and  shoe  makers: 

Beet 

Average 

Apprenticee 

women,  with  maohine . 
Brewers: 

Poreman...... ......... 

Common ............... 

Batchers 

Cabinet-makers: 

Best 

Average 

Apprentices 

Candle  (stearine)  makers . 
Candle  (stearine)  women.. 

Carpenters,  house 

Carvers  in  wood 

'Carriage-makers : 

Foreman 

Av 


aoo 

SLSO 
9.00 
SLSO 

4.00 
9.00 


f0  80 
M 
53 
66 

1  06 
53 


■Clear-makers : 
finishers .. 


Average 

Boys 

Chimney-sweeps,  foreman. 


-Cloth  (woolen)  factory  weav- 
ers: 
"Women 


Girls 

Bovs 

Spinners,  male ... 

ChiDO-ware  factory : 

Best  men 


Average 

Boys 

Women : 

Confectioners : 

Best 

Average 

Coopers: 

Best 

Avenge 

•Coppersmiths : 

Average 

Cotton-spinners,  male 

Cotton-weavers : 

Females 

Over  18,  average 

Girls  nnder  18 

Door  and  sash  makers 

Dyers: ., 

Foreman 

Jonmeymen,  average  . . . 
Engineers  on  sea-steamers . 
Firemen  on  sea-steamers... 
Flower  (artificial)  makers.. 
Farriers: 

Men. 


9L86 
SL31 
9.00 

s.ootoa'oo 

1.00  to  1.95 
3.00 

5.00  toaoo 

3.00 
9.50 

400 

*3.30 
.75 

aoo 

1.S5 


76 
69 
53 

53  to     80 
96  to     33 

80 
1  39to919 

80 
66 

1  06 

87 
90 
80 


11 
11 
11 

lOJ 

m 
m 

10] 

11 
11 

12 
13 

12 
13 

11 

11 
11 
11 
13 

11 
11 


.64  to  1.33 


.75 
9L00 

7.00 

2.25  to  4. 00 

1.00 

1.50  to  3.00 

1.66 
L45 

&00 

aoo 

aoo 
aoo 

9.00 

1.33 

LOO 
.65 

a5o 

4.16 
9.50 


22  to     35 

16 
20 
53 

185 

66  to  1  06 

26 

40  to      80 

44 

41 

1  59 
80 

96 
80 

53 

• 

35 
26 

17 
93 

1  10 


^«^«-{oSfc: 


1.00 

aoo 

2.33 
1.33 


Generally  1^  piece. 


90  per  cent,  of  those  working  on 

shoea  are  women. 
^Paid  monthly;  ftee  room,  fad, 
i    lights,  and  d^botUes  beer  daily. 
f80  a  year;  free  room  and  washing. 

)  Generally  work  by  hoar ;  several 

>    hands  at  one  shop  save  900  riz^ 

)    dollara  a  year. 

C Nearly  all  free  rent;  the  work- 

<     master  hasfOOO  a  year  and  per- 

(    oentage. 

Generally  by  hoar. 


By  piece ;  free  allowance  of  dgats 
to  males. 


$133  a  year,  board. and  lodfdngs: 
best  boys,  $53  a  year,  board  and 
lodgings;  boys  nnder  14,  only 
clothes,  board,  and  lodgings. 

Foreman,  $800  a  year;  overseers, 
$265. 


Those  with  families,  free  rent  and 

doctor 
Borstrand  factory. 


I  Free  board  and  lodgings. 


Free  doctor  and  medicine;  wages 
likely  to  rise  20  per  cent 


|320  to  $530  a  year  and  board. 
$10  to  $12  per  month  and  board. 
Females  piaid  by  the  month. 
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iPaHe  tih&wing  tike  rata  <f  fbOfftH  In  ^weden^  ^fo-^-CMtatixkned. 


OcenpAtbn. 


Wage*  per  day. 


*^^ 


l-a 


B«inai^ 


Gat-mmkeri ; 


Gilder*  £ 

f  ot'CtQCfa . .  4  •  ^  d>  _  >  a  d  4 

Warkaion  *....*,.* 

Corn  moil  toboruM* 

GlAzifrrs  . 


Best. „„„„ 

Average  .**..-._.-.... 


]lAme«9-m»ken  ».. .... 

Hat-mmkcm : 

£«tt  *...... 

Avamgo  .,,,**,*,-,.,-,,. 
Feroi^a  aulstaatt, , , .  ,^ , . 

Chtifnlcal  ...^_,,, ,.,«.«,, 
Biirir<c«l  **...,....-.—... 
Appi^DtfMii  »....-.,.*... 

Avenge ..^, 

Uoinmaa  tuoltlGra  £t  fouBd- 
era. 
IrQn-productloD : 

MabUt  at  rf  antn;:!ipatet. 

If  jBLltcr  it  blactt-  luraaoD . . 

W{)[kBi€iu  at  bla«t-fart}ftraL 
Workmetl  ut  nMLAliug-fnr- 

tmco. 
TTorkiaBp  sd  ToUing-mlll* 


n 
u 
13 

m 

10 
10 

10 
10 

11 
m 

11  to  IS 

II  to  13 

iiioia 
u 

U 

11 
II 
II 

10 

10 
10 

lis 

IS 
13 


liiiboTura,  cdromo'ii  ......»»__ . 

Lara p-li^ht era,  <lK)laBJp*CMicbj 

Lilbograjibei-B  i 

Bist  .,., 

Averaijp  **.*,,_.._,,.,^ 

Etovedoro*....,., ,,... 

LambcrmeD : 

CultiDg  treea  fh  vlDtor 
la  aaw-nillla,  av^ragfi . . 

If  Aclilniiriji : 

Pii»t*k»  *..*.. _, 

Seoond-clHJiA  ,^^^.^.,... 
Ap^preallcefl  , ^.^,.. 


fBert.. 

Brickie jciTB  i  Anrt^  .  * . 

I  Teadert  to . 
Wonien  tend^ ra  *,,,,.,... 
Plttstflner* -. 

iimi....... .„.,.,.. 


fiLOO 
9.50 

^S)  toaOO 

L7S 

5.  DO 

LOO 

9.00  (0  9.50 

S.O0 
K3G  to  Li» 

3.35 
2.50 

ass 

1.06 
3.50 

1. 00 

S.00  to  F,00 
4  00  to  S,00 

3.00 
^DO 
2.^5 


4.73 
X25 
5.0O 

%m 

9.00 

9.37 

LSS  to  3.00 

fi.00 

S.00 
9.00 
i.4i 

9.00 

aoo 

a.  75 
1,95 

4.95 

aoo 

3.50 
1,50 


tin 

«0  td      BO 


^  to 


1  39 

30 

53  to      00 


33  to 


13S 
BO 
41 

53  to  3  IS 

I  oa  to  I  39 

S3 

7ft 


1  T5 
1  ^ 

lat 

53 

1^ 
m 

53 

53 

1  39 
53 

1  19 

53 

m 

73 
33 

1  IS 

05 

m 

4Q 


f>f«  dotifot-  invd  tn«d1dak 
Ft^  doctor  AAd  13  ceott  t  % 


I  FrM  rent,  fa«l«  mid  l^btt^ 


Free  rent  acd  fl  p«r  £efit  idtpnlti 
Paid   bj  mmth  i  fito  Inud  ifel 


FWMl  WDl, 


B)«Q  btlglDg. 


Lodg;ln|;i  luid  fad  fh«. 


33  to 


Second  . 


Are  paid  37  Ort  (10  ^Eti^  F^  ^"^' 
Free  roDt  and  doctor. 

By  hour. 

4  to  7  C€Jiti  per  iqaflie  feot 

113,35  to  tt«  per  mtmOk  tnd  S  p« 
cpnl  of  fp^asi  «aroiagi- 

tsa  to  leti  p*r  tnontb  uid  S-KJ  P« 
cent,  of  D<>t  t^dtmingfL 

1^,50  tq  H^  per  moaUi  ati4  m  fi^ 
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TdbU  ih&wing  ike  rates  of  wagee  in  Sweden,  ^— Continiied. 


Occapation. 


Wages  per  day. 


I 

OQ 


ttamarVa. 


Mates: 

Fish  steam-ooasters.. 


Fish  sea-yoyages 

Second 

Haateriiof  sailing-veaaels. . 
Mates  of  sailing-vessels : 

,  Fish 

'   Second 

Match-factory : 

SkiUed  hands 

Ordinary  hands < 

Women. 


il8  years  old. 
14  years  old. 
12; ' 


Boys        , 

( 12  years  old 
Mnsket-factory : 

Skilled  hands 

Average  hands 

Painters: 

Infiresoo 

Common,  flrst-claas 

Average 

Apprentices 

Photographers 

Piano-makers 

Planine  and  molding  with 

macmne. 
Printers: 

c«mpodtor,j5^::: 

On  "»oblne{5^^-"; 

Bope-makers: 

Best 

Average 

Boysnnder  18 

Saddle-makers 

Seamen: 

On  steamers 

On  sailing-vessels 

Ordinary 

Shirt-makers : 

Best,  with  ma- 
chine. 

On  collars,  aver- 
l    age. 
Shirt-sewing,  by  hand : 

Girls  nnder  15  years 

Ironers: 

Best 

Average ■ 

Servants: 

Male 


4.00 
9.00 
L35 
1.S5 
.80 
.60 

400 
S.90 

&00 
4.00 

aoo 

1.00 

4.00  toaoo 


•1  06 
80 
33 
33 
81 
16 

1  06 
66 

1  58 

1  06 

80 

96 

1  06  to  9  19 


$16  per  month  and  1  per  cent,  of 

net  earnings. 
1^.50  per  month.  ^ 

ISO  to  192  per  month. 
$13.95  to  $16  per  month  and  9  per 

cent  of  gross  earainga. 
$90  to  $21  per  month. ' 
$13.95  to  $16  per  month. 

And  firee  rent. 


19 


Female 

Ship-bailders,  iron : 

Most  skilled 

Less  skilled 

Second-class 

Shop-girls,  best 

Silk-factory^ 

Work-master 

Weavers,women{5«,^ 

Stone-ontters : 

X>etterer8  on  xnonnments 

Best  cotters 

Average  on  granite 


9.00 


&00 
3.00 
4.00 
3.00 

3.00 

9.50 

1.75 

9.00to&50 


3.33 
9.33 
9L75 


9.90 

1.00 

.SOto    .80 


&00 
1.58 


6.00 
4.00 
3.00 
fi.00 

5.00 
3L00 
1.33 

6.75 

450to5.60 

3.60 


53  to 


53 


1  33 

80 

1  06 

80 

80 
66 
46 
66 


13  to 


41 


About  the  same  as  cablnet-makeit. 
Flee  doctor.    • 


Also  $10  a  year  clothing. 

$8  to  $10  per  month  and  board. 
$19  to  $14  per  month  and  board. 
$8  to  $10  per  month  and  board. 

One-half  of  the  operatives  in  a^flM- 
tory  of  400  sew  at  home. 


Generally  at  home. 


90  to  60  rix-doUars  ($5.30  «e  $16)  per 

month  and  board. 
8  to  30  rix-doUars  <$9.14  to  $8)  per 

month  and  board. 


1  39 

106 

80 

Paid  by  month. 

1  39  And  f^ee  rent. 

80  Hand-looms,  by  pieea. 

85  Hand-looms, by  ^eeo;  fttolMpK- 


1  51 

1  18  to  1  38 

03 


GenenOly  bypieot. 
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Table  Ounoing  ike  ratee  ef  waget  in  Sheeden,  ^— Conttniied. 


Ooonpation. 


Stone-blatters 

Stove-niAken,  earthen : 

AverafEe  workmen 

i«r««««  5  Summer 

^®"«"i  Winter 

Straw-bat  makers: 

Foreman 

Average  male  hands. 


.^— {2^iJ^.?!!!!:: 


Tailors: 

Bestcntters 

Male  sewers 

Women,  with  machine . 
Tannery : 

Tanners 

Common  laborers 

Tin-platers: 

Best 

Second-class 

Boys 

Women 

Tnink-makers 

TTphoIsterers 

W  ashing  and  ironing 


Wine-factory : 
Work-master  . 
Average  mou . 
Women 


13 


Wages  per  day. 


&^ 


3175 

10.00 
4.00 

aoo 

1.00 
.80 

5.00 
4.00 

aoo 

1.66  to  3. 00 


3.00 
,  L25 

3.00 
3.00 

5.00 
3L00 
L35 
LOO 
2. 33 
2.00  to  4.00 


I 
I 


HOO 

364 

106 

80 

86 

SI 

1  33 

1  06 

80 

44  to      53 


2.00 
1.25 


53 

1  33 
80 
33 
86 
61 
53  to  1  06 


flOO  a  year. 


Finest  ftbirtP,  per  dozen,  160  rii- 
dollars,  or  96  cent*;  oftHmry 
shirts,  per  dozen,  3  rlx-dollan.  J 
80  cents ;  mirtcellaneoos.  per  9 
poonds,  3  rix-doUars,  or  80  oeott. 

$4.'^  a  3'ear. 


Statement  of  the  standard  retail  priccsy  in  United  States  coin,  of  subsistence  and  other 
rieSf  at  Stockholm,  for  the  year  1873. 


Articles. 


Value. 


Articles. 


Value. 


Ftonr.best perbbl. 

Wbeat-meal per  20  lbs 

Hye-floar do. . . 

Bye-meal do... 

Oats  grits : 

Swedish per  lb. 

Bnglish do . . . 

Barley  grits do... 

Bice,  Carolina do... 

Potatoes per  bush. 

Pease t, perqt. 

Fresh  beef,  matton,  veal,  and  pork. per  lb . 

Salt  pork,  American do... 

Ham,  smoked do... 

liSrd do... 

Baltio  herring,  fresh per  80. 

Salt  herring per  lb. 

galtcodlish do... 

Poultry,  imdressed do... 

Butter do... 

Cheese do... 

Milk perqt. 

£ggs perdoz. 

43agar: 

Lnmp per  lb. 

Brown do... 

Molasses perqt. 

Ginger per  lb. 

Coffee^  best  Java do... 


Ill  00 
70 
53 
40 

4 

6  I 

3i 

8 

60 

6 

14 

14 

20 

16 

40 

4 

6 

35 

28 

20 

6 

SO 

14 
10 
13 
37 
87 


Tea per  lb 

Soap do... 

Starch do... 

Stoarine  candles do... 

Kerosene  oil per  gall. 

Wood: 

Birch,  in  common  ui»e per  cord 

Pino  and  t»pruoe do.. 

Shirting : 

Bleached per  yd 

Unbleached do. .  . 

Calico ." do... 

Linen do... 

Mixed  half  wool  and  cotton  checkered 
cloth,  in  common  use  for  working- wo- 
men's dresses per  yd 

Black  woolen  cloth,  double  width,  suita- 
ble for  trowsers  and  ooats per  yd 

Shoes: 

Plain,but  durable,  for  women,  per  pair. 

For  ladies do... 

Boots: 

Plain,  but  durable,  for  workmen.^. .. 

For  gentlemen, do... 

White  woolen  nndershirta each 

White  woolen  drawers per  pair. 

Woolen  stockings do... 

House-rent^  two  rooms,  for  working-peD- 
ple pwmoaUi 


fllO 

11 

M 
» 

550 

SI 
11 
14 
C 


S6J 

1:5 

400 

3T5 
591 
891 
8:* 
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WAGES  AND  THE  PCRCHA5E-FOWKR  OF  fiflOXEY. 


It  seems  oatnral  and  Jfist  tLat  a  man^B  labor  bIiouM  be  worth,  aud  that  bis  waf^ea 
tbonld  be,  as  mncb  as,  with  ecoaomy  and  prudence,  wiJl  comfortably  oiumtaiu  himself 
and  family,  enable  liim  to  edacate  his  children,  and  also  to  lay  by  enough  for  his  decent 
support  wljeu  bis  laboring  powers  have  failed. 

Whether  wages  are  high  or  low,  of  course,  dependtj  not  on  ihoir  absolute  amount,  but 
on  their  purchase -power.  If  in  one  country  a  dollar  will  go  as  far  in  proctiriog  neces- 
saries as  two  dollars  wilt  in  another,  other  things  being  equal,  then  a  dollar  a  day  in 
the  tirsit  country  isj  eqoally  as  high  wages  as  two  dollars  a  day  in  the  latter  couotry. 

AGIIICDLTUKAL  I-ABOR. 

As  to  agricultural  labor,  it  may  be  said  that  in  187!  the  average  wages  of  best  work- 
men by  the  day  in  eummer  was  1  rix-dollar  and  65  ore^  and  in  winter  1  rix-dolfar  and 
Itf  ore;  and  of  best  female  hands,  in  summer,  90  ore,  and  in  winter, 64  ore.  Daring 
the  past  three  years  agricultural  wages  have  ria<>n  on  an  average  3(5  per  cent  Assum- 
ing that  they  have  risen  !^  per  cent,  since  X871,  the  average  day- wages  for  best 
malo  bauds  in  snmnicr  would  now  be  2  rix-doUara  and  31  ore,  (61  cents,)  and  in 
winter  1  rix-dollar  and  45  ore,  ('iH  cents;)  of  best  female  hands,  1  rix-dollar  and 
^0  ore  {M  cttits)  in  summer,  and  ^0  ore  (21  cents)  iu  winter.  It  is  common  to 
employ  ni«o,  women,  and  children  in  agricultural  lal>or.  Sometimes  a  dozen  or  twenty 
Bucti  haudH  will  be  seeo  at  work  together  in  a  field  uot  larger  than  twenty  acres.  Sorae- 
timea  ti  gaog,  one  luight  say,  of  women  may  he  seen  hoeiug  all  abreast,  with  a  male 
overseer  standing  in  front  and  facing  them.  And  here  I  may  say  that  generally^  in 
Sweden,  the  earninga  of  workmen's  wives  will  average  150  rix-doUars  each  a  year, 
though »  of  course,  in  most  cases,  for  a  woman  to  work  out  who  has  young  children 
mnst  be  at  a  socritice  of  true  domestic  economy; 

I  estimate  the  average  wages  of  mechanics  to  be  73  cents  per  day,  equal  to  $4,38  per 
week,  or  for  a  year  of  300  working-days,  8i5  rix-dollare  ($220.) 


COST  OF  LIVING. 


^F    As  to  the  espeoBcs  of  living,  there  are  no  published  statistics  which  go  into  details. 

The  average  value  of  the  allowance  of  subsistence  among  agricultural  employers  for  a 

family,  say  of  man,  wife,  and  three  children  for  one  year,  is  ^i^  iLx-doIlars,  ($75*260 

But  this  would  furnie^h  too  meager  a  diet  to  admit  of  its  being  adopted  as  a  standard. 

To  bring  it  up  to  what  is  reasonably  nonrishing,  there  should  lirst  be  added  to  it  25  XK?r 

cent*  on  account  of  increased  prices  iu  towns,  whieb  would  make  it  353  rix-<lollar8  and 

75  ore.    There  ehonkl  then  probably  be  added  the  retail  value  of  the  meat-ration  of  a 

garrison  st)ldier  for  a  year,  namely,  85  rix-dollars  and  31  oixj,  which  wonld  bring  the 

Bum  up  to  439  rix^loHars  and  6  ore,  which  must  cover  all  expenses  of  provisions  and 

groceries. 

I  The  average  value  of  the  ration  of  a  garrison  soldier  at  government  price  is,  as  above 

fitated,  56.12  or©  (M.9  cents)  per  day,  or  204  rix-dollars  and  47  ore  ($54.47)  per  year. 

I       (The  eommotatiou  valne  of  a  single  ration  in  the  Uoited  States  Aftny  during  the  civil 

war  was  30  cents.)    Allowing  that  the  family  of  a  workmao^  wife  and  three  cbildreni 

will   consume  double  such  a  ration  in  a  year,  the  expense  of  so  tnneh  sabsistence  at 

•     government  price  would  bo  4iiy  ris-dollars  and  07  ore,  ($106.94,)    Bnt  a  workman  wonM 

,      need  to  exercise  extraordinary  foresigbt,  and  buy  his  subsistence  at  wholesale,  in  order 

H^  get  BO  much  for  that  sum  of  money.    If  we  allow,  then,  for  such  a  famUj — 

^f  Bix^Uasn. 


For  subsistence.--- ,..  409,67 

House-rent....... -  140.00 

Clothing.. 130.00 

Fuel , 70.00 

Miacellaneous  * --.*.. !.-,,.•..•• 50,00 


$108  04 
37  33 
34  50 
16  25 
13  25 


Totiil 79d,67      212  27 

We  have,  say,  800  rix-dollars  as  the  total  annual  living-expenses  of  a  family  of  five  mem- 
bers. This  wonld  answer  tolerably  well  out  of  Stockliolm,  but  here  one  should  add  the 
aum  of  60  rix-dollars  on  account  of  rent,  in  order  to  procure  two  reasonably  good  rooma 
beside  a  small  kitchen.  This  wonld  then  make  an  allowance  for  the  expenses  of  living 
ID  Stockholm,  for  such  a  family  as  above  mentioned,  ^60  rix-dollars,  which,  with  pru- 
dent management,  would  be  sufficient  to  carry  them  through  the  year  ia  a  tidy  and 
""  holesome  manner.  But  the  wages  of  an  average  mechanic  having  constant  employ- 
lent  will,  as  we  have  seen,  amount  to  but  tj25  rix-dollars  per  year,  so  that  if  he  baa  a 
ily,  they  will  have  to  live  sparingly  in  order  to  get  along.    As  a  general  Yule,  the 


I den 
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families  of  workmen  do  not  spend  800  rix-dollan,  nor  even  perhaps  700  rix-dollan,  for 
the  necessaries  of  living.  On  the  whole,  considering  present  prices  and  the  acknowl- 
edged scarcity  of  soitahle  dwellings  for  working-people,  wages  cannot  be  ooosidend  M 
more  than  living  wages  for  men  with  families.  A  singlaman,  however,  can  maka  good 
savings,  and  on^t  to  lay  np  money  enough  for  a  good  support  when  he  beoooua  umUb 
to  work. 

The  larger  mechanical  and  manofaotoring  establishments  usually  dear'ftooi  10  to 
25  per  cent  on  their  capitid. 

CERTAINTY  OF  PATMKKT  OF  WAGKS. 

Wages  are  paid  with  certainty,  and  either  weekljr  or  semi-monthly.  Not  mifie- 
qnentiy  thev  are  paid  on  a  Friday,  partly  that  the  family  can  have  the  money  for  Sst- 
nrday's  market,  and  partly  to  prevent  the  money  fW>m  being  dissipated  away  by  Iha 
workmen  on  Sunday.  In  trade  the  cash-system  generally  obtains.  In  the  lazgiBrtovot 
it  is  the  same  here  as  everywhere  else,  that  a  certain  class  will  pay  cash  at  a  shop  tiH 
they  can  manage  to  run  up  a  bill,  and  then  will  go  to  another  snop  to  trade.  Of  eoom 
all  such  losses  compel  shopkeepers  to  charee  higher  prices,  and  the  dishonest  puzehsser, 


in  the  long  run,  gains  nothing  by  his  trick 

As  to  the  legal  collection  of  debts,  if  one  desired,  for  instance,  to  collect  a  demand  of 
520  rix-doUars,  he  would,  in  the  country,  sue  before  the  **  harads-ratt,''  or  iistriet  cooit, 
or  before  the  provincial  executive  court,  and  in  a  city,  before  the  ci^  executive  eooit 

It  is  not  re<^ui8ite  that  an  attorney  be  employed,  though  it  is  more  oonvenieot  to 
;have  one.  His  charges  in  a  city  would  be  about  10  rix-dollars,  (fS  65).  In  the  dtj  t 
defendant  must  answer  in  eight  days ;  in  the  country,  fifteen  days,  or  three  weeks  if 
out  of  the  district.  Api>eal  to  a  higher  court  may  be  had  in  the  smaJlest  matter.  Feet 
of  witnesses  depend  on  their  occupation,  and  vary  from  1  to  10  rix-dollars  a  d^. 
Everything,  except  actual  or  necessary  clothing,  beds,  and  necessary  tools,  ean  be  tskeo 
on  execution.  Half  the  salary  of  an  official  may  be  attached  in  the  hands  of  the  gor- 
emments.  Imprisonment  for  debt  is  allowable,  but  not  often  resorted  to.  A  poor 
debtor  can  swear  out. 

CLOTIIINO. 

As  to  clothiug,  it  may  he  said,  in  brief,  that  the  Swedes  take  a  pride  in  being  tidily 
dressed,  and  that  the  clothing  they  wear  is  generally  serviceable.  In  the  proTUiee 
popularly  known  as  Dalecarlia  the  peasantry  of  each  parish  have  a  different  and&n- 
ci&l  style  of  dress.  A  sort  of  blouse  worn  by  women,  and  coats  worn  by  men,  are 
trimmed  with  sbeep-skin  with  the  wool  on.  The  men  there  still  adhere  to  the  fihshios 
of  tight  breeches.  Wooden  shoes  are  worn  a  good  deal  by  working-people  in  the 
country  for  every  day,  also  leather  shoes  soled  with  wood.  A  common  article  for 
dresses  among  working- women  is  a  home-woven  cloth  of  half  wool  and  cotton.  Then 
is  a  large  shoddy  manufactory  at  Stockholm. 

Operatives  at  most  of  the  larger  establishments  have  either  a  voluntary  sick-fbndof 
their  own,  or  else  a  small  amount  of  their  monthly  wages  is  retained  by  their  emph?* 
ers  for  a  fund  for  the  payment  of  a  doctor  for  medicine,  and  if  need  be  the  expenses  of 
burial.  At  the  Stockholm  gas-works  the  men  have  their  own  fund,  to  which  tber 
contribute  1  rix-doUar  a  mouth.  In  case  of  sickness,  a  man  receives  6  rix-dolhus  a  week 
during  six  weeks,  and  after  that  time  4  rix-dollars  a  week,  if  he  is  sick  so  lon^  sad 
in  case  of  death,  100  rix-dollars  for  funeral  expenses.  The  book-binders  of  StoeufllB 
have  an  old  fund,  so  that  by  contributing  5  rix-dollars  per  year,  a  member  can  leoeiTeS 
rix-dollars  a  week  when  sick,  and  50  rix-dollars  for  burial.  It.  does  not  appear  to  be 
usual  to  incur  extravagant  expense  for  funerals. 

There  is  still  a  great  supply  of  labor  of  certain  kinds,  and  especially  of  hooBe-een^ 
ants.  People  in  rather  humble  life  employ  one  or  more  servants ;  and  probably  tbe 
average  of  families  do  not  pay  for  a  house-maid  over  75  rix-dollars  ($20)  a  year  and 
board.    The  24th  of  October  is  the  usual  time  of  changing  help  held  by  the  year. 

In  the  summer  the  number  of  hours  for  actual  work  often  exceeds  twelve  per  dif • 
For  the  whole  year  eleven  hours  per  day  is  probably  the  average  of  actual  work. 
There  is  a  desire  among  workmen  to  have  the  time  reduced.  The  tendency  to  work 
by  the  piece  or  by  the  hour  is  rapidly  increasing.  Some  employers  have,  with  advan- 
tage, introduced  the  practice  of^  allowing  their  workmen  a  percentage  of  the  whole 
earnings ;  for  example,  as  extra  compensation,  to  divide  10  per  oeat.  or  the  gross  earn- 
ings among  their  hands.  The  leading  printer  in  Stockholm  pays  oompoaitori  30  oxe 
per  1,000  ems,  and  every  three  months  adds  5  per  cent,  additional  on  what  has  beea 
earned. 

The  Swedish  "  Patriotic  Society"  makes  numerous  awards  of  medals  every  year  to 
persons  in  humble  life  who  have  performed  many  years  of  exemplary  service. 

As  the  most  of  the  railwa3rs  in  Sweden  belong  to  the  state^  there  are  many  men 
thereby  employed  by  the  government  in  their  construction. 
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SATIKGS. 


W 


Tbe  Swedes  are  naturally  iuclined  to  free  Hying,  and  are  Itsa  apiiring  ttian  most  of 
tbe  other  coDtiuental  Dationaliliea.  Tlie  practice  of  savinj^  h,  however,  much  cm  the 
increase,  aud  is  unclouhtctlly  coBsidered  amoDg  tbe  nioro  int<?lliirent  m  a  moral  duty. 
The  tirst  savings- bunk  atartwl  iu  Stockholm  was  in  lb'23.  The  wliolo  number  of  auch 
hanks  in  Sweden  in  lbG5  waa  hS6.  In  18T0  tbey  had  increased  to  235.  Tbo  number  of 
new  depositors  doring  1B70  was  00,020;  the  amount  depo»itcd  during  tbD  year  waa 
19,409,6.'jf7  rix-Jollare  :  the  amount  tiiken  oiit^  1*2,033,056  rix-doUars*  At  tho  end  of  that 
year  354, lio?  persons  ImtJ  depoaita  in  the  savinga-hanks  amounting  to  r>7»370j611  rix^dol- 
Jars,  of  wbicb  270,803  riat-dollara  were  in  deputtitB  (tbti  wbulc  ouiouut  tho  party  b.nl  on 
deposit)  of  from  1  to  10  rix-dolliirs,  bt^lon^^in;^  to  80,477  diircrent  depoRitors;  631^624 
rix-dollars  in  deposits  of  from  10  to  25  rix-dollars,  helonffiug  to  38,410  depoaitore; 
1,119,479  rix  dcillars  in  depofiita  of  from  25  to  50  rix-tlollars,  belonging  to  30,825  deposl- 
tore  ;  2.363,874  rix-dollars  in  deposits  of  from  50  to  100  rix-dollars,  the  largest  propor- 
tion being  in  deposiia  of  upward  of  500  rix-dollara.  It  ia  t^sti mated  tbat  at  \^  oud 
of  tbe  preaent  year  tbe  amount  on  deposit  will  be  feOjOtHJ^OOO  rix-dollara. 


MKAXd  TO  ENOOUBAGE  SAVIKO0. 
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There  is  an  aufiociaUon  \n  Stockholm  called  the  Fo&terlandB  Union,  for  tbe  pnrpoeid 
of  enconra^ng  savings.  During  the  few  years  it  ha»  been  in  operation  it  has  gratni- 
tou§ly  circulated  about  twenty  thou*iivnd  parnphli^ts  and  cir<yular9,  explaining  tbe  ad- 
Tantages  of  even  small  savings*    It  also  awards  premiums  i a  money  for  exemplary 

Semianent  savings,  sncb  as  investments  iu  the  annuity  and  capital  institution  of  Stook- 
olm,  which  has  branches  in  various  paits  of  the  country.  Iu  this  institution,  for  ex- 
ample, if  25  rixHlollara  bo  deposited  at  the  tlmo  of  a  per^on^s  birth  to  procure  bim  a 
life  annuity  when  be  arrives  at  tlie  age  of  fifty- five,  it  will  yield  liiui  from  that  age  at 
long  B»  he  shall  live  100  rix-dollara  ayear.  In  1672  the  Fosterlaud  Union  awarded 
1,056  preniiuniH,  amounting  in  all  to  2.HS4  rix-dollars,  for  exemplary  investments  in 
this  annuity  iustitation  ;  tbat  is  to  say,  for  the  most  regular  and  praiseworthy  deposita 
of  workin^-peoplo.  The  highest  premium  awarded  waa  75  rii-doilara.  No  premiam 
baa  been  given  for  depoaita  amonntlng  in  any  year  to  over  5(XI  rlx-dollara;  and  hereaf- 
ter none  will  be  given  for  deposits  amounting  to  over  300  rix-dollars  in  a  year. 
•  ■  •  «  «  •  • 

Savings-banks  can  be  eatablished  in  any  province  (the  Swedish  counties,  being 
large,  are  habitually  called  proviucei*)  by  the  consent  of  tbe  governor  of  tbat  province. 
The  depositors  or  aharehohlers  have  right  to  choose  tbe  directors  of  the  hank,  and  there 
are  no  other  gnaranteee  of  security.  The  government  appoints  one  director  or  in- 
spector of  the  annuity  institution  of  Stockholm,  bnt  the  other  members  of  the  hoard 
of  direction  are  cboeeQ  by  the  investora*    There  are  no  other  goaranteca  of  aecarity. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  InstaneeB  of  savings  that  have  come  under  my 
knowledge : 

The  operatives  at  the  Gnsfafciberg  china-factory  hare  a  union  store,  to  thef^nd  of 
which  each  operative  Is  required  to  contribute  otte  rix-do  Jar  a  month,  his  whole  shaiB 
not  to  exceed  100  rix-dollarn.  Tbe  sale  of  goods  oot  of  the  store  JaRt  year  amoonted 
to  100,(4)0  rix-dollara,  with  a  profit  of  25  per  cent,  on  each  one's  stock.     A  private 

Tinga-bank  connected  with  the  factory,  which  lias  been  in  operation  leaa  than  a  year, 

IB  deposits  of  the  opemtiyea  amounting  to  1,000  rix-^lollars. 

The  hands  of  the  government  machine-shop  at  Stockholm  hare  a  private  Ravinga* 
company  under  their  own  control,  the  treaaorer  being  chosen  fltwn  among  ihHr  num- 
ber. The  money  is  loaned  ont  at  8  per  cent.,  generally  to  snch  workmen  aa  are  erecting 
bonacA  of  their  own,  and  the  income  divided  pro  rata. 

At  Eshilstuna,  where  the  government  mnsket- factory  la  sitnated,  and  whore  the 
number  of  people  working  for  wages  is  about  ^.OO'),  anil  the  number  working  at  cut- 
lery on  their  own  account  is  aboot  500,  the  cashier  of  a  savrng^-hank,  in  which  88,920 
rix-dollars  were  depoaited  in  ld72j  eatimatea  that  ahont  1,000  of  the  depoeltota  were 
working-people  liTing  In  town* 

A  aeeond-claaB  workman  in  tbe  match-factory  at  Jonkoping  earns  700  rix-dollars  a 
year  J  has  a  family  of  wife,  mother-in-law,  and  three  children,  the  eldest  a  boy  of  ten 
yeara  old,  who  goee  to  echooL  He  baa  a  kitchen  14  by  )2,  a  sitting-room  15  by  15,  a 
oellar,  and  shed-room  for  three  corda  of  wood.  His  expenses  for  subsistence  are  370 
rix^oUarfi  a  year;  taxee,  6  rix  dollars  63  ore ;  and  total  expenaea  abont  650  rix-doUan. 
He  lays  np  annually  from  30  to  50  rix-doUara  a  year  in  the  aaviogs-bank. 

A  workman  in  a  fonndery  at  Stockholm^  who  has  a  family  of  wile  and  three  children^ 
a  boy  thirteen  years  old  at  school ^  a  girl  aeven,  and  the  youngest  a  boy  three  years 
old — ^lives  in  a  second-story  room  np  a  steep  pair  of  stairs,  (down  which  the  yonngcat 
child  has  fallen  several  times,)  which  ia  IU  uy  10,  and  7  feet  high.  He  earns  2  rix- 
dollars  a  day,  has  worked  at  the  same  plaoe  ten  years,  and  since  the  eighth  year  baa  hid 
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free  rent.    They  havo  fresh  meat  three  times  a  week.    He  has  money  in  tlie  laTingap* 
bank,  and  saves  annually  about  100  rix-doUars. 

A  book-binder  in  Stockholm,  who  earns  1,060  rix-dollars  a  year,  has  a  wife  and  three 
children,  pavs  200  rix-dollarsa  year  for  a  fair-sized  liTinji^room,  a  smaller  room  without 
windows,  and  a  kitchen,  all  four  stories  np.  His  annual  expenses  are  876  liz-dsUan. 
His  wife  earns  150  rix-dollars  a  year,  so  that  tUeir  clear  income  is  334  ri»doUan. 

Those  are  all  cases  of  temperate  men,  who  have  pmdent  wives,  and  they  show  tbit 
where  people  havo  the  disposition,  and  do  not  meet  with  serions  misfortnne,  thoyesn 
most  always  make  savings.  Many  an  employer  or  manager  has  remarked  to  ne, 
**  Everything  depends  on  the  wife,''  which  shows  how  important  it  is,  by  sdneatiflB 
and  otherwise,  to  improve  and  elevate  the  condition  of  women. 

At  the  Motala  Iron  Machine  Works,  where  1,100  hands  are  employed  eleven  hoon  t 
day.  working  by  the  hour,  300  workmen  have  invested  75,000  rix-dollars  In  a  laTino- 
baiiK,  with  interest  at  5  per  cent.  A  leading  workman  has  10,000  rix-doUaia  in  bsDi. 
About  150  workmen  own  the  dwellings  which  they  occupy  and  a  pieee  of  land.  A 
few  own  small  farms.  The  workmen  have  a  union,  with  a  buildin|f,  which  cost  10,000 
rix-doUars,  paid  for  by  a  loan,  one-third  of  which  has  been  redeemed. 

When  I  was  at  Sundswall  last  summer,  and  was  paying  a  porter  fc^  bringing  my 
baggage  from  the  steamer  to  the  hotel,  our  consular-agent  remarked,  "  That  yooni 
man  has  5,000  rix-dollars  in  the  savings-bank.  Everybody  has  confidence  in  him,  ana 
likes  to  employ  him,  because  he  keeps  his  word."  A  member  of  the  Diet  livioji^  st 
Sundswall  assured  me  that  workmen  there  could  earn  10  rix-dollars  a  day,  aod,  in 
respect  to  wages,  could  do  as  well  as  in  the  United  States. 

VENTIIATION. 

As  to  ventilation,  and  the  quantity  of  atmosphere  allowed  to  adult  persons  in  slcep- 
iug-rooms,  1,000  cubic  feet,  equivalent  to  a  room  10  by  10  and  10  feet  high,  being  the 
acknowledged  standard  allowance,  it  would  seem  that  the  care  in  such  matters  taken 
by  the  state  for  its  best  soldiers,  should  aflEbrd  fair  means  of  forming  a  judgment  as  to 
what  is  general. 

At  a  shirt-factory  in  Stockholm,  40  young  women  sit  through  the  day  sewing  in  a 
room  24  by  24  and  12  feet  high.  At  a  large  paying  factory  of  another  kind  at  Stock- 
holm, 12  female  operatives  are  lodged  in  one  room,  two  together,  in  beds  only  3  feet 
wide.  At  the  quarters  of  chimney-sweep  boys  it  is  usual  for  about  &  to  lodge  in  a 
room  If)  by  12  and  9  feet  high.  These  boys  seem  to  be  well  fed  but  poorly  paid,thongh 
their  employers  derive  a  good  income. 

USE  OF  SPIRITS  AND  BEER. 

The  reports  of  district  physicians  to  the  board  of  health,  for  a  few  years  precdding 
1870,  mention  a  diminution  of  whisky-drinking,  which  probably  was  partly  owing  to 
the  scarcity  of  money  caused  by  several  failures  of  the  crops.  During  the  past  year  or 
two  of  flush  times  it  has  seemed  as  if  the  copious  use  of  spirits  was  again  iuoreasingr 
and  yet  there  are  evidences  of  a  steady  abatement  of  intemperance.  In  18^,  wb^ 
the  population  was  a  million  less  than  it  is  now,  the  annual  production  of  whisky  v** 
32,000,000  gallons,  while  now  it  is  10,500,000  gallons.  The  actual  production  in  ISii 
was  16,678,364  kannor,  or,  in  round  numbers,  10,500,000  gallons.  It  was  distilled  from 
potatoes,  and  contained  50  per  cent,  of  alcohol.  About  the  same  quantity  was  piodnoed 
in  each  of  the  immediately -preceding  years.  Very  little  is  exported.  The  most,  or  aay 
2^  gallons  in  proportion  to  every  inhabitant,  is  consumed  as  drink. 

By  the  license-act  any  one  can  sell  quantities  of  ^i  gallons  and  upward  without  a 
license.  Two  classes  of  licenses  are  issued;  one  for  selling  quantities  not  less  than 
three-tenths  of  a  gallon,  another  for  selling  by  the  glass;  and  both  classes  are  disposed 
of  to  the  highest  bidder.  The  local  authorities  can  grant  all  the  licenses  to  a  single 
rompany,  or  may  even  prohibit  the  sale  entirely.  It  is  illegal  to  sell  to  minors  under 
fifteen  years  of  age  or  to  persons  who  are  intoxicated. 

The  number  ot  shops  licensed  to  sell  whisky  by  the  glass  in  Stockholm  for  the  year 
1872  wjw  322,  which  was  5  less  than  for  the  year  1869,  and  150  less  than  for  the  year 
1^:^45.  Beside  these  licensed  shops  there  are  places  which  have  old  and  permanent 
privileges  to  sell  by  the  glass.  The  licensed  shops  are  also  a  cheap  sort  of  restaurants. 
The  applicant  for  license  in  Stockholm  must  pay  to  the  city  40  oro  on  every  kannor  (2t 
quarts)  he  asks  the  privilege  of  selling.  The  income  to  the  city  from  licenses  vas 
350,407  rix-dollars.    The  public  expenses  for  its  poor  in  1870  were 635,374  rix-ilollars. 

The  ordiHary  Swedish  whisky -glass  holds  a  fifth  part  as  much  as  a  common  tumbler, 
and  as  much  whisky  as  it  will  contain  is  sold  at  6  ore,  ( 1^  cents.)  Five  such  drinks  in 
the  course  of  a  day  by  a  workman,  or  30  ores'  worth,  is  not  considered  an  immoderate 
quantity.  The  expense  of  so  much  wliiskv  in  a  vear,  at  that  rate  of  nse  per  day. 
would  be  101)  rix-dollars  at  50  ore. 
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The  GothcnbnTjT  plan  for  retailio^j:  epirits  ajipears  to  have  operated  favorably,  and  is 
attracttng  mncb  attention.  Ttiat  city  puta  the  buaiDeas  into  the  bands  of  a  oonjpany 
of  phUantbropic  gontlotnen,  wbich  baa  it  sold  in  orderly  restaurantu  witbout  a  view  of 
profit.  The  theory  that  the  use  of  beer  has  conduced  to  temperance  is  hardly  aus- 
tained  by  experience  in  Sweden.  A  great  deal  of  bei^r  has  been  consumed  in  lato 
years,  and  tboiigb  it  ienot  eo strong  as  tbo  Eoglisb  beer,  it  isnevertheleea  intoxicating. 
The  report  of  odo  of  tbe  official  pbysiciana  to  tbe  board  of  healtb  in  1869  mentions 
cases  of  actual  deliriam  tremens  from  excessive  use  of  bfcr.  Another  physician  states 
that  when  a  doctor  viisits  a  peaj^ant  family  tbe  man  of  the  house  alwava  urges  him  to 
take  a  gliMa  of  whiaky^  and  is  adtoQished  when  told  that  its  use  as  a  beverage  is  un- 
healthy.  The  sight  of  dm  ok  en  workmen  in  tbe  titreetaof  Stockholm}  especially  ou  Satur- 
day eveninj^s,  ou  Sundays,  and  on  Mondays^  is  common. 

The  pbra»e  **  Free  Monday"  comes  from  the  custom  of  men  enj^aged  in  sedentary  and 
manual  trades  spendiug  Monday  as  well  as  Sunday  in  drinking  and  frolickiug.  Tbero 
are  shops  employing  from  sixty  to  one  hundred  bauds  which  on  Mouday  will  only  have 
a  tbird  of  that  nnuiber.  There  are  also  shops  wbich  have  their  private  temperance 
societies.  At  tbe  Motala  Mnchine-Works  is  a  society  of  IMl  membei-a — workmen 
pledged  to  abstain  from  wbi.'^ky.  At  no  work-&bop  employing  workmen  is  wbisky 
allowed  t4)  be  brotigbt  upon  the  premises. 

Among  tbe  causes  which  make  the  use  of  spirits  so  common  may  be  mentioned  the 
fushioti  anioiig  all  Hasses  of  the  male  population  to  partake  of  a  glass  of  whisky  im- 
mediately bctore  dining;  the  common  practice,  even  amoni;;  tbe  young,  of  drinking 
beer  with  mentH ;  the  cunniion  use  of  tohacco  among  males,  in  smoking  and  suuOIng, 
and  among  tbe  poorer  ebiKHes  of  luen  of  chewing  siiutF;  the  lack  of  sources  of  recrea- 
tion during  leknre  houri«;  nnd  lastly,  aud  perhaps  the  most  im]jortaut  of  all,  tbe  in- 
snlbcicnt  diet  of  the  workingman,  bm  Jack  of  elevation,  and  of  home  attractions. 

DWELLINGS. 


In  the  larger  cities  the  bouses  are  of  nnpressed  bricks }  the  walls  over  a  foot  tliick, 
j)la,Htered,  and  washed  in  a^ort  of  cream  color.  Tbe  roots  of  the  larger  oucjj  are  covered 
with  sheet-iron  ;  thobe  oC  the  common-bistcd  dwellings  in  city  and  country  are  covered 
with  tiles.  In  the  larger  bouses  each  story  is  fint^hed  as  apartments  for  a  family. 
There  is  a  spacious  fire-proof  stairway  common  to  the  whole  house.  Neither  balconies 
nor  outer  blirals  arc  in  use.  Tbe  windows  are  in  two  partjj  from  toj*  to  bottom,  and 
open  outward  ou  hinges.  lu  the  wiutor  double  windows  are  universally  UKed,  with  a 
roll  of  white  cotton  laid  between  at  the  bottom,  openings  of  at  least  one  large  pane  ou 
hinges  being  provided  for  in  eaeb  room  in  tbe  better  hoube.^.  lu  the  country^ among 
tbe  working- el  ass,  it  is  common  for  the  double  windows  to  be  put  in  so  as  not  to  bo 
opened.  The  manner  of  wurming  is  by  an  earthen  stove  in  eaeh  room,  generally  reacb- 
ing  from  the  floor  to  tbe  c^^iling^  and  unnally  standing  in  a  corner.  They  belong  to 
and  are  fixtures  of  the  bouse.  Near  the  Norwegian  frontier  iron  stoves  are  used^  which 
IB  tbe  habit  in  Norway.  An  average  earthen  stove  in  tbe  Stockholm  bouses  cost«  500 
rix-dollars,  ($132|)  and  the  mo8t  elegant  ones  as  high  as  2,0tK^  rix  dollars,  ($.j30.)  The 
interior  of  the  stove  is  of  brick-masonry  work,  the  exterior  of  white  gbi/ed  earthen 
material  in  the  form  of  hollow  panes.  The  whole  can  be  taken  apart  nnd  put  up  with 
but  little  labor.  Their  Swedish  name  signifies  literally  earthen-pane  oveua.  In  shape 
they  ax©  about  as  frequently  oval  as  square,  but  sometimes  are  highly  ornamented, 
occasionally  baviog  a  fiuo  mirror  for  a  part  of  their  surface,  aud  beiu^  so  pot  up  as  to 
appear  aa  merely  a  part  of  tbe  wall  of  the  room.  Wood  is  used  for  tuel^  being  cut  in 
piecc.%  about  a  foot  long.  All  that  can  he  conveniently  put  in  at  once,  say  as  much  as 
would  ordinarily  be  taken  in  one^s  arms,  is  laid  in  at  one  beating,  aud  after  it  has 
burned  to  coals,  and  tbe  gas  has  aU  escaped^  tbe  stove*door  is  shut  and  adamper  drawn 
^  lit  the  top  to  prevent  the  beat  escaping.  In  an  ordiuary-sized  room,  and  if  the 
reatber  is  Dot  excessively  col d,  suck  a  beating  will  answer  for  twenty-four  hours, 
k>me  of  this  sort  of  stoves,  Crotn  the  Stockbolni  factory,  have  beeu  imported  to  tbe 
Jnited  States.  It  is  probable  they  are  more  comfortable  and  conducive  to  healtb  than 
fron  stoves.  Among  most  of  the  peasantrj^  in  the  country,  and  among  many  working- 
people  who  only  ocenpy  a  kitcbcn,  the  rooms  are  w,irmed  solely  by  tbe  kitchen  fire^ 
ilace,  the  hearth  of  which  varies  in  elevation  from  one  to  two  ftet  above  the  floor, 
ts  hearth  is  often  of  iron.  There  is  a  damper  in  tbe  ebimuey  to  prevent  tbe  heat  ixom 
reaping. 
It  is  rare  to  see  squalor  in  the  homes  of  the  working  poor.  Generally,  even  la  the 
>oorest  cottage,  there  is  an  indication  of  pride,  tidiues^i,  and  taatc. 


^^  bui 
^Kn 


AVEItAGB  DWELLING  OF  WOKKINGUAN. 


The  average  apartments  of  a  Swedish  workman,  having  a  family  of  wife  and  tliSM 
or  four  children,  consist  of  a  living-room  and  a  kitcbou,  witbdimensmtiB  and  fiiniltil£& 
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about  as  follows :  The  kitchen  is  9  feet  high.  In  it  stand  a  small  cnpboaxd  and  a  box 
for  wood.  On  the  raised  hearth  of  the  open  angular  fire-place  are  aome  cookinj^-iitea- 
sils,  among  them  a  copper  coiFee-boiler.  On  a  pole  hanging  under  the  ceiho^  an 
strung  some  thin  calces  of  rye  hard  bread,  about  a  foot  in  diameter.  The  floor  u  on- 
painted,  and  wh  ile  not  actually  dirty,  is  not  white.  The  liying-room  is  16  feet  by  14,  sad 
the  same  height  as  the  kitchen.  The  floor  is  of  spnioe  or  pine,  the  boards  doaely 
matched,  and  bcrubbed  clean.  A  couple  of  strips  of  nome-woven  carpet  are  laid  aaoH 
it.  There  are  two  windows,  with  cheap,  yet  clean  and  tasteful,  lace  curtains himg on 
each  side.  On  one  side  of  the  room  is  a  plain  sofa-bed,  which  can  be  drawn  out  ao  ai 
to  make  a  double  bed  four  feet  wide,  something  over  a  foot  higher  than  the  floor. 
Commonly  in  Sweden  beds  are  shut  up  during  th^  day  to  half  their  length.  The  bed- 
ding is  laid  together  on  the  single  breadth  oithe  sofa,  resembling  a  higu  single  bonk, 
over  which  is  laid  a  white  cotton  spread.  On  the  opposite  side  ia  a  wooden  ao&of 
stained  birch,  the  bottom  of  which  can  also  be  drawn  out  so  as  to  form  a  double  bed; 
and  there  are  three  or  four  wooden  chairs.  At  one  comer  of  the  room  is  a  plain ataiaed 
bureau.  A  white  cotton  crochet  is  spread  over  the  top,  and  on  that  are  some  Itttk 
articles  of  chiuor— a  cup  and  saucer,  or  a  vase,  and  a  couple  of  plated  candlesticks.  Be- 
tween the  windows  stands  a  table  with  a  red  woolen  cover,  and  above  it  ia  a  giK* 
framed  mirror.  On  the  walls  are  two  or  three  framed  pictures,  some  little  dielToaibr 
books  suspended  with  a  cord,  and  a  cheap  clock.  In  another  comer  of  the  room  is  • 
email  cupboard  or  dresser.  In  still  another  comer  stands  the  earthen  stove,  and  oo 
the  floor  against  it  is  placed  a  spit-box,  the  bottom  of  which  is  covered  with  spneb 
twigs.  On  the  window-seats  are  several  pots  of  flowers^the  oleander,  the  geranium,  dec 

INFLUENCE  OF  A  WORKAIAN'S  HOME. 

The  influence  which  a  workman's  home  exerts  on  his  own  and  his  family's  welfare  is 
becoming  more  and  more  recognized.  Employers  begin  to  understand  that,  in  propor- 
tion as  a  workman's  dwelling  is  ample  in  size,  neat  and  attractive  within,  and  whole- 
some in  its  surroundings,  does  his  efficiency  increase.  In  Oothenburg,  and  perhape  in 
some  other  places,  share-companies  have  been  formed  for  the  building  of  model  tene- 
ments for  the  industrial  classes,  and  a  few  buildings  of  the  kind  have  cdready  been  pot 
up  there.  In  all  parts  of  the  country  a  few  of  the  principal  employers  are  preparing 
to  erect  model  dwellings,  with  the  intention  that  their  workmen  may  ultimately,  1^ 
annual  payments,  become  the  owners  of  them. 

Some  of  the  best  model  dwellings  that  I  have  seen  are  at  the  china-ware  factoiyatQif- 
tafsberg,  about  two  hours'  distance  by  steamer  from  Stockholm.  About  a  dosen  hafeal- 
ready  been  erected,  and  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  proprietors  to  continue  their  constraetion 
till  the  most  of  their  hands — 400 — are  supplied,  though  the  old  accommodations  aieaagood 
OS  the  average.  The  factory  is  sitnated  iu  a  rotir^  and  somewhat  romantic  region,  on 
what  seems  more  like  a  lake  than  a  bay,  yet  with  navigable  conmiunication  with  theeea, 
and- the  model  dwellings  are  five  minutes'  walk  distant,  with  a  view  of  the  water,  and 
30  feet  above  its  level.  The  land,  of  which  2,000  acres  belong  to  the  &ctory-ownen,  is 
moderately  rolling,  mostly  open  timber  of  birch  and  oak,  with  here  and  there  a  MsU 
pond,  and  the  balance  fields,  llio  dwellings  in  question  are  pleasantly  aituated  on 
each  side  of  a  c^radcd  and  macadamized  road,  and  30  feet  from  it  x^ach  house  iadesiieiied 
for  only  two  families,  and  is  4G  feet  long,  28  feet  wide,  and  one  and  a  half  stories  nigb- 
They  ai*o  built  of  pine  or  spruce  timber,  in  tasteful  cottage  style,  and  are  of  light-bwwn 
color,  beins  stained  so  as  to  leave  the  graiu  of  the  wood  visible.  They  rest  on  soud  atoneor 
brick  foundations.  The  walls  are  three-quartersof  afoot  in  thickness.  The  outer  boards 
are  planed  clai)boardd,  two-thirds  of  an  inch  thick ;  next  is  a  thickness  of  paper, 
such  as  is  used  m  house-building,  then  battens  three  inches  thick,  then  paper,  W 
boards,  and  again  thick  paper,  the  latter  forming  the  interior  walls  of  the  roonM^ » 
that  the  whole  constitute  exceedingly  dry  and  warm  walls.  The  roof  is  covered  with 
wooden  shingles  steeped  in  iron  vitriol,  which  gives  them  a  dark  color,  and  prrfect* 
from  the  ends  two  feet  from  the  walls,  with  some  ornamental  work  on  the  edfN. 
There  is  a  brick  chimney  for  each  family  near  each  end  of  the  house.  Each  fiunily  fi0 
two  entrances,  at  their  own  end  of  the  house,  from  a  veranda  18  feet  by  5,  two  tte^ 
from  the  ground,  and  along  which  runs  a  neat  balustrade.  One  door  opens  into  tbe 
kitchen,  the  other  into  the  sitting-room.  There  are  three  rooms  to  a  family,  nameiyt 
kitchen,  bed- room,  and  sitting-room.  The  kitchen  is  13  by  13  feet,  9  feet  high;  bed- 
room ditto,  with  one  window.  The  sitting-room  is  18  by  iS  feet,  and  9  feet  high,  with, 
iu  some  houses,  one  large  window,  in  others  two  winoows.  Under  each  kitchen  i«* 
small  cellar.  There  is  s&o  a  garret  for  each  £skmily,  reached  by  portable  stepi  from  tbe 
veranda.  Good  water  is  obtained  from  a  well  5  feet  deep  on  each  lot.  The  ckieeti 
stand  several  rods  in  rear  of  the  houses,  at  the  farthest  edge  of  the  premises.  Tba 
dwellings  being  partly  experimental,  the  relative  size  of  the  rooms  varies  in  aoDet 
though  each  family  has  the  full  space  as  above  given.  But  what  is  most  strik- 
ing about  these  dwellings  is  the  laud  which  each  family  has  eonnected  with  their 
part  of  the  house,  and  the  beautiful  flower-gardens,  and  nice,  thrifty  vegetabie^s^ 
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dt  03  wbicli  Hurroand  them.  Eacb  family  has  the  uae  of  a*  quarter  of  au  ucro  of  ijood 
fiiuooth  groumlj  wLu^b  is  divided  into  a  vegetable  and  a  flower  garden.  There  are  uo 
Vycos  betweeti  the  diiftjrtmt  gardens^  but  iiiHtr^l  be<1ges  have  been  planted  between 
ibe  ditforent  loU.  There  is  n  simple  rustic  fenccj  between  them  and  ibe  road.  The 
'gardener  of  ibo  pritici|ial  proprietor  comes  in  the  spring  and  a&sists  the  people  id  laying 
«cmt  their  j^iirdena,  and  the  rent  of  the  work  is  done  by  the  housewife  and  children.  The 
flower-gardeort  are  prettily  laid  out,  witli  gra^  margins  and  graveled  walkw,  and  con- 
tain an  abundance  of  niceiiowerHandBhrnbbery«  al^o  liue-beriring  apple  and  pear  trees. 
I  noticed  on  September  8^  on  a  young  tree,  handsome  ruddy  applet  2^  inches  in  diam- 
eter. i?hade-tree^  have  been  planted  on  each  side  of  the  road.  The  oeenpant«  are 
[jcharge^l  but  60  rlx-dollars  ($10)  a  year  for  rent,  and  this  snm  is  about  covered  by  thd 
Income  from  the  vegetaVde  garden.  They  also  have  free  ase  of  a  niets  hilly  park.closo 
to  their  premises.  The  coat  of  each  hooBe,  excluHive  of  iand^  is  $1»322^  or  5.(M}u  rix-dol- 
lars.  Everything  about  them  is  tlioroneh  and  neat,  and,  with  the  ample  epaoo  about 
them,  their  attractive  eurroundiogs  of  flowers  and  shrubbery,  and  their  white  lai&e 
curtains  at  the  wiudowe,  they  might  readily  b©  taken  as  the  homea  of  the  well-to^o 
Diiddle-cla»8.  Of  course  th©  oldeut  and  beet  liands  have  the  preference  in  obtaining 
Buch  dwellings. 

I  FOOD. 

t 
} 
fl 


It  can  truly  and  happily  he  said  that  there  is  scarcely  any  ndaltcrated  food  n»cd  in 
Sweden.  The  poorest  people  in  the  country  sometimes  mix  bumt-bread  crumbs  with 
their  coffee,  or  us©  chiccory,  of  which  there  were  446,485  pounds  imported  in  1*^71,  while 
«the  import  of  pure  cofl'ee  in  kernel  was  20,(593,734  pounds;  but,  with  ench  slight  ex- 
jceptions,  the  food  is  pure.  One  hears  no  complaint  of  adulterated  milk  being  sold  in 
the  market-squares  of  Stockholm.  A  person  may  travel  all  over  Sweden,  and  fiud  at 
-convenient  distances  on  every  public  road  hotels  that  furrsiah  clean,  good,  and  palata- 
t»le  food.  8ome  of  them,  even  In  remote  placea,  will  be  found  luiurions.  The  meals  at 
|:Xailway  eat ing-stat ions  and  on  steamboats  are  habitually  good. 

Thepiincipal  artiolea  of  diet  for  the  working-class  in  scarce  times  hare  been  pota- 
toes, rje-hread,  milk,  salt  herring,  and  a  porridge  of  rye-meal,  called  **  veiling/'    In 
h©  paWt  year  or  two,  as  wages  haverisfm,  it  has  nee ome  common  to  consome  salt  pOfJi 
from  the' United   States,   which  is  considered  a  luxury  as  compared  with   salt  fish. 
Much  of  the  rye-bread  is  of  unbolted  meal,   and  after  baking  is  dried  hard,  so  as  to 
last  many  months.    The  herring  used  on  the  eaj^tern  coast,  and  perhaps  half  way  to 
the  Norwegian  boundary,  are  from  the  Baltic   Sea  and  Bothnia  Gulf,    and  called 
**  stronioniug."    They  are  about  eight  inches  in  length,  and  covered  with  small  scales 
of  a  shining^  bluish  color.     When  broiled  quite  fresh  their  fl.T,vor  is  not  much  inferior 
to  that  of  a  brook-trout.    They  are  salted  at  home,  and  often,  in  the  north  part  of  the 
I         country,  become  half  decayed  during  some  days*  transportation  before  getting  to  their 
I        destination. 

^_  Th©  Swedish  working-people  may  be  regarded  as  liearty  eaters;  yet,  if  their  fare  is 
^H€opions,  it  is  at  the  same  timesimple.  In  the  towns  it  fs  perhaps  an  unfortunate  liubil 
^H4»f  very  many  workmen  to  take  their  meals  and  lunches  at  the  common  whisky-shops, 
^B  Tvliere*  cold  meats,  sausages,  and  the  like  are  always  at  hand.  The  import  of  coflleo 
^P  «hows  an  allowance  of  over  five  poonds  to  every  inhabitant,  and  its  use  is  excessive 
^  among  a  good  nmny  of  the  common  class,  especially  among  the  women.  It  is  almost 
always  well  and  strongly  made.  It  is  eomnion  to  take  colTco  soon  after  rising  in  the 
morning.  Breakfast^  anioug  the  industrial  ehisscH,  is  eaten  at  about  8  o'clock.  By 
many  cofi*©©  is  tftkeu  again  ai  1 1,  also  at  4  p,  m.  Dinner  ik  caton  at  1  p.  m.,  when  the 
I  drink  is  usually  Ijeer.  Bavarian  beer,  so  called,  though  brewed  in  6to<'kholm  in  largo 
^^  quantities,  is  muoh  liked^  and  sells  by  the  dozen  at  8  ore,  say  *2^  cents  per  half  bot^ 
^B  tie.  There  is,  however,  a  cheaper  and  weaker  beer,  called  **  svogdricker,"  whole- 
^"  fiomely  brewed,  reasonably  palatable,  and  used  by  poorer  people.  The  supper  will  be 
r  taken  at  6  o'clock,  when  oat  or  barley  grits,  thoroiighly  boiled,  will  be  eaten  with  tt 
j  little  sugar  or  butter.     In  the  longsummer  days  working-people  usually  cat  four  times 

a  day,  a  lunch  being  taken  at  4  p.  m. ,  Neither  hot  bread  nor  pies  are  ever  eat'en,  nor  ia 
I  f^leratua  used  in  bread-making.  The  practice  of  frying  instead  ofboiting  meat  is  uni- 
^^L  versaL 

^H  The  *'Bm6rgiisbord"  is  peculiarly  Swedish.  It  is  preliminary  to  any  Ajrraal  sitting- 
^H  down  meal,  and  answers  for  sharpening^ — sometimes  for  saiti sty ing — the  appetite*  It 
^m  is  a  daintily-arranged  side  table,  on  which  are  set  some  smalh  thin  slices  of  colil  meat, 
^r  varieties  of  pickled  lish,  bread  and  butter,  pickles,  and,  with  very  rare  exceptions, 
"  branvin/' (Swedish  whinky,)  a  white  and  so  me  what  flavored  spin  t.  Medium-sized 
wine-glasfles  are  set  around  the  decanter,  and  after  the  men  (for  Swedish  women  t\o 
not  drink  whisky)  have  taken  a  few  mouthfnls  of  solid  food,  they  pour  out  and  drink 
at  a  swallow  a  glass  of  whisky.  While  eating  at  this  tablemen  which  generally,  in 
private  families,  there  are  also  milk  and  beer,  peojile  stand  or  walk  about.  This  table 
and  the  glass  of  whisky — sometimes  two  glasses — are  in  daily  use  among  people  ia 
comfortauie  circumstances,  and  by  the  industrial  classes  on  any  special  occasion ,  ot 
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when  their  means  will  allow.  At  dinDer-parties,  amonff  the  more  genteel,  instead  of 
the  table  beini;  8et,  a  part  of  its  contents  in  more  delicate  form,  yet  inclnding  the 
spirit,  are  passed  around  on  waiters  before  the  gnests  go  in  to  dinner. 

RATION  OF  GARllISOX  SOLDIKU. 

The  rations  for  one  hundred  soidiers  in  the  Swedish  garrisons  for  one  day,  for  ex- 
ample Sunday^  are  as  follows:  Soft  rye-bread,  200  pounds ;  potatoes,  2  bnshels;  boa- 
ter, 14^  pounds ;  salt  herring,  18}  pounds ;  fresh  meat,  75  pounds ;  pease,  drr,  10 
quarts;  hulled  wheat,  10  pounds;  barley-grits,  35  pounds;  flour,  1^  pounds;  a  little 
pepper  and  salt. 

Tlie  ration  vanes  in  kind  during  the  week,  but  quantities  are  issued  averaging  with 
the  above.  It  will  be  seen  that  two  pounds  of  bread  are  issued  to  each  man  daily,  the 
Swedish  pound  being  a  trifle  less  than  the  pound  avoirdupois.  For  the  breakfast,  tbeve 
are  salt  herrings  four  times  in  the  week  ;  boiled  cod-fish,  which  has  been  dry-emcd, 
twice ;  stewed  pease  four  times,  potatoes  three  times,  bntter  three  times.  For  dinDer, 
fresh  meat  three  times  in  the  week,  corned  meat  twice,  salt  meat  once,  fresh  pork 
Qnce,  stewed  pease  every  day,  potatoes  four  times,  hulled  wheat  three  times,  with  e 
little  flour,  pepper  and  salt.  For  supper,  daily,  boiled  barley-grits,  with  butter  and 
salt.  This  ration  is  considered  here  as  a  strong  one,  and  is  snfficiently  ample  to  admit 
of  the  exchange  of  a  portion  of  it  for  coffee  and  sugar,  as  the  regulations  permit,  and 
the  men  in  that  way  obtain  cofiee  with  loaf  sugar  every  morning  before  breakfMt 
No  company  savings  are  made  'from,  the  ration.  Its  average  cost  per  day,  singly,  it 
government  prices,  is  56.12  ore,  ur  15  cents  in  gold.  At  retail  prices,  and  in  theqoanti- 
ties  which  working-people  usually  purchase,  the  cost  would  be 20  percent.  additioDil, 
namely,  67  ore,  or  18  cents. 

The  daily  ration  per  man  for  such  men  as  perform  labor  in  the  public  workhooee  of 
Stockholm,  including  those  sent  from  the  institution  to  clean  the  streets,  is  as  fdlowe: 
1  pound  of  rye-bread,  or  as  much  as  is  required.    Breakfast :  i  pound  pickled  beninf; 

tter>  3  pennyweights  floor,  U  pinto 
instead.    Dinner :    i  ponnd  freih 
p.     Supper :   1  pint  rye  or  barl^ 
grits,  i  pint  light  beer,  with  some  variations  in  kind  during  the  week. 

The  following  shows  the  daily  fare  for  each  boy  at  the  Stockholm  Institution  ^ 
Orphan  Bo^s :  1  pound  soft  rye-bread.  Breakfast :  1  pint  rye-meal  porridge,  f  ooiwe 
butter.  Dinner :  1  pint  soup,  ^  pound  fresh  meat  free  of  bone,  |  pound  potatoes. 
Su])per:  1^  pints  barley-grita,  i  pint  milk,  with  changes  in  kind  during  the  week. 

The  average  cost  of  maintaining  sick  persons  in  all  the  public  hospitals  is  '^i.ooie 
each  per  day,  or  25  cents. 

As  a  general  rnic,  working-people  do  not  consume  fresh  meat  oftener  thanonoeor 
twice  a  week,  and  it  may  fairly  be  assumed  that  subsistence,  amounting  to  double  the 
quantity  of  the  ration  of  a  garrison-soldier,  as  above  specified,  somewhat  exceeds 
what  an  average  industrial  family,  of  husband,  wife,  and  three  children,  are  able  to 
procure.  A  very  common,  nutritious,  palatable,  and  at  the  same  time  cheap  article 
of  food  consists  of  boiled  oat-grits,  eaten  with  milk ;  also,  oat-meal  porridge,  made 
with  milk  and  slightly  sweetened. 

CITIES. 

Stockholm,  the  capital,  hits  a  population  of  150,000,  with  a  picturesque  situation  od 
the  outlet  of  the  Millar  Lake,  and  twenty  miles  from  the  Baltic,  with  several  ample 
and  charming  parks  in  its  environs ;  the  deer-park,  for  example,  being  pronounced  by 
competent  judges  as  naturally  the  finest  in  Europe.  With  numerous  benevolent  and 
learned  institutions  and  rich  collections  of  art,  with  a  fine  opera  in  the  Swedish  lan- 
guage, with  a  fair  commerce  and  growing  manufactures — a  city  founded  on  granite 
and  built  of  bricks  and  of  stone — it  is  the  capital  of  the  North,  of  which  every  Swede  is 
proud,  and  may  well  be  supposed  an  agreeable  winter  home  for  many  of  the  ooontiy 
gentry. 

Gothenburg,  on  the  western  coast,  has  60,000  inhabitants,  a  good  harbor,  and  com- 
munication with  the  interior  by  a  canal,  and  two  lines  of  railway,  and  withoat  exag- 
geration may  be  prononnced  a  model  city. 

Malmo  and  Norrkopiug  have  a  population  of  about  30,000  each.  Ten  other  cities 
have  a  population  each  of  10,000  and  upward,  while  there  are  twenty  others  that  have 
from  four  to  ten  thousand  each.  About  13  per  cent,  of  the  whole  i>opulation  live  in 
towns. 

POrULATIOX  AND  RESOURCES. 

According  to  the  census  of  1871,  the  whole  population  of  Sweden  was  then  4,204,171. 
It  has  trebled  in  the  last  one  hundred  years.  The  commercial  marine  of  Sweden  in 
the  same  year  consisted  of  3,495  vessels,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  307,614.   Tlw 
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'aliie  of  its  imports  the  aame  year  waa  845,260,372,  United  States  ffolil,  nod  it«  exports 
#42,625,265,  Tlio  vulue  of  tbe  exiKjrt  of  grain  was  $10J91,t>00  ;  of  lumber,  $17,446,576 ; 
of  roetid,  $10,000,000,  The  productioD  of  pig-iron  awoontiid  to  337 /J6;}  tons.  The  valno 
of  manufactures  and  fubrica  was  $28,000 ,O05,  wbich  eiini,  however,  m  under  the  aotual 
value,  and  is  exeluaivo,  alHo,  of  tho  products  of  liaud-trados,  wMch  ore  eonaidered 
jual  in  value  to  "  manufactures  "  and  **  fabrics/* 

Tli<]  agricultural  cropa  iu  1871,  aeconlinf^  to  the  statistics  for  that  jear,  wbtoh  are 
conijidt^red  to  bo  rather  under  the  actual  tigures^  were  as  follows : 

Wbeat  , - imperial  buab els.        589,288 

Rj© — -., - ...,do 17,S>2:i,180 

Barloy do ]4,14:J,312 

Oats...., ,.-.. do 37.0«3,669 

Mixed  grain do 4,818,605 

Pease,,..., .---. ----...--..--.-.- do 1,6:^,384 


Beans... , ........do 

Buckwheat .-- ....do  . 

Potatoes do  . 

Other  root-ero])s , ,,,. .do  < 

Vetches,  fodder  of  pea  species do  < 


227,624 
15,277 

41,428,692 

4,403,677 

651, 19d 


p 


TTenip 
Hay  .. 


.  tons. 
..do. 


h 


4,720 

rm,  220 
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The  nam  her  of  h  on  si  holds  in  1870  was  1,017,323.  Of  these  the  number  having  but 
a  siuglts  mi^uber  was  131,565,  a  proportion  that  appears  to  be  on  the  increase.  The 
nvera;;«  Dumber  in  a  household  was  within  a  email  fraction  of  5.  In  18G0  the  average 
number  was  6.80  The  rate  of  mortality  was  1.98  per  cent.  Eightetm  per  cent,  of  the 
mortality  was  of  infants  under  one  year  of  ago.  During  the  ton  yuars  1861  to  1S70  the 
nomher  of  living  children  born  annually  in  proportion  to  every  l,Wi)  inhabitants  wa« 
31|.  Of  these,  the  proportion  of  illegitimate  birtha,  including  the  whole  kingdom, 
wa8  5.ti5;  but  iuchiding  only  citiea,  the  proportion  of  iliegitiniate  waa  14.;V2.  Three 
and  a  quarter  per  cent,  of  all  births  were  still-bom.  During  the  ten  years  1861  to  ltf70 
the  perccDt^ige  of  legitimate  still-born  wa^  3J3  j  of  illegitimate  gtill-born,  4.62,  Dttriag 
the  aame  period  the  average  number  of  marriages  annually  in  pi"opt>rlion  to  every 
10,000  inhabitants  vraA  65.44    For  the  same  period  the  whole  nnmber  of  divorces  from 

arriago  was  1,301  j  of  dissolution  of  betrothals,  l,54iJ,  The  average  nnmlier  Of  sui- 
_dee  per  year  in  proportion  to  every  100,000  inhabitants  was  8.04  j  number  uf  deaths 
ttom  drowning,  1,132;  from  accidental  burning  or  scalding,  153;  from  accidental  poi- 
soning, 20;  from  accidental  suHbcatmn,  146 ;  fxom  accidental  shooting,  32)  from  contu- 
sions, breaking  of  bones,  aiid  the  like,  461* 

In  1870,  thi5  number  of  blind  under  twenty  years  of  age  was  400 ;  of  deaf  and  dumb 
onder  the  aame  age,  1,500,  The  number  of  patients  at  the  insane  asjhima  was  1,247, 
of  whom  46  belonged  to  the  first  paying-class,  154  to  the  second,  and  iJf20  to  the  third, 
while  127  were  at  public  charge. 

The  number  of  poor  wholly  supported  by  the  pnhlic  was  85,147  ;  the  nnmber  assisted^ 
hut  not  wholly  supported  by  the  public,  was  11LJ,231.  The  average  number  of  couviota 
iu  all  the  jirisons  iu  1870  was  5,951. 

EDUCATION. 

Previous  to  1642  there  were  as  many  as  786  schools,  with  30,773  popils.  Compulsory 
education  was  established  in  1812,  and  has  operated  very  succc^^blly.  In  the  more 
sparsely -set  tied  ilistricis  thtre  arc  **  movable  "  schools ;  that  is,  the  teacher  holds  a 
school  for  a  few  days  or  weeks  in  one  part  of  a  district  and  then  for  a  certain  time  iu 
another  part  of  it,  which  shows  that  there  is  always  a  way  for  a  people  to  he  edu- 
cated, if  they  only  have  the  disposition.  In  1870  there  were  1,164  such  movable  schools. 
The  whole  numtjer  of  '^  folk  '*  or  common  district  schools  the  same  year  was  7,303,  at- 
tended by  555,595  pupils.  In  1871  the  number  of  male  teachers  of  such  schools  waa 
5,029,  of  whom  52  were  clergymen  and  1,057  church  clerks.  The  number  of  female 
teachers  was  2,776.  Of  the  whole  number  of  teachers,  838  were  extra  or  assistants. 
Of  the  regular  or  ordinary  teachers,  2,455  received  the  minimum  pay  of  400  rii-doUara 
a  year,  besides  apartments  for  lodgings,  a  piece  of  ground,  und  hay  for  a  cow,  which 
minimum,  beginning  with  next  year,  in  to  be  500  rix-dollars,  and  in  five  years  thereafter 
COO  rix-dollars,  and  only  715  received  over  the  mlnhnnm  pay.  The  nnmber  of  school- 
houses  was  4,413,  with  2,166  gardens  attached.  The  amount  expended  in  1S71  for  the 
ecipport  of  these  schools  was  3,537 ,%H.(j2  rix-ilollars,  or  nearly  6l,0LK!,()0O  gold.  Of  this 
the  nrincipal  part,  or  2,5713,927.58  rix*dollarH,  was  contributed  by  parisheSt  642,907.61 
rix-dollars  by  the  state,  and  121,133.13  rix-dollars  from  interest  on  endowmeats.  In  1870 
there  were  yd  high  echools  for  boys,  having  756  teachers  and  12,755  pupiJs. 
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CLAS8-DI8TINCTIOXB. 

Aristocratic  birth  here  gives  a  person  great  pxeferenee  Meialhr  and  politically.  The 
better  ofiioea  are  alrooet  excIaBlvely  held  by  the  arlBtncraey.  Tne  nnmbeorof  poMnia 
Sweden  of  noble  birth  in  1865  was  11,743.  Their  political  power  aa  a  dteliiMl  ela« 
ceased  with  the  new  constitution  of  1866.  The  titles  of  eoont  and  baimi,  wiiish«f 
themselTee  are  inflnential,  are  still  need.  In  one  of  the  ffnard-rM^eiita  the  ovtoai  is 
still  adhered  to  of  appointing  only  noblemen  as  oomniisMoned  offieeis. 
» There  are  five  different  orders  of  knighthood,  of  which  one  confers  rank  equal  tathst 
of  a  cabinet  minister.  Titles  are  mnch  used.  In  addressing  a  person  in  writing,  Ui 
title,  profession,  or  occupation  is  prefixed  to  his  name;  so  that  iia  mania  ashoaaskv 
it  is  as  natnral  to  address  him  bv  that  title  as  to  address  a  captain  as  captain.  Even  Hn 
surnames  of  people  have  a  signification  of  caste.  The  nobles  generally  have  nanssboi^ 
lowed  from  animals,  as  "  Lionhead,"  or  from  some  heroic  device,  snch  as  a  shield :  whib 
thenames  of  the  unnoble  are  more  frequently  taken  £tom  objects  of  nature,  svuoh  as  ^  Meid- 
owstream/' ''  Bockstream,"  and  the  like.  On  the  other  hand,  the  peasants  very  senenQf 
have  the  word  "  son"attached  to  their  names.  It  would  be  singular,  perhaps^  ifapwoa 
should  rise  to  the  rank  of  prime  minister  with  an  unnoble  name.  If  we  go  amoog  the 
peasantry,  we  shall  find  that  even  they  are  a  sort  of  aristocracy  as  compared  with  adas 
below  them.  What  is  technically  the  peasant  is  in  Swedish '*  bonde,"  and  implies 
one  of  the  class  of  countrymen  who  own  and  cultivate  moderate-sized  farms.  Belov 
him  in  social  rank  is  the  "  torpar,"  or  cottager,  a  man  with  family,  who  hires  a  boose 
and  small  patch  of  land,  which  he  pays  for  by  so  many  days'  work  every  week. 

A  house  man-servant  is  called  a  '*  betjent,"  and  an  outdoor  hired  man  a  '*  driog.'' 
A  servant-girl  of  lowest  rank,  who  does  some  outdoor  work,  is  a  **  piga*"  the  ordinsir 
house-maid  a'' jungfru,"  and  a  maid  intrusted  with  some  responsibility  and  workiog 
with  a  seamstress  a  **  mamsel.''  A  young  unmarried  lady  is  addressed  as  '*  iroken/'tho 
wife  of  a  workman  as  "  madam/'  and  of  a  gentleman  as  •*fm.'' 

Fashion  seems  more  fikvorable  to  young  men  than  to  young  women.  The  latter,  if 
employed  as  kitchen  or  house  servants,  generally  wear  bluSk  silk  kervhlefi  ekiedf 
pinned  over  their  heads,  but  not  hats  or  bonnets,  notwithstanding  that  the  law  proKrib* 
ing  their  dress  was  several  years  ago  repealed.  Young  men  in  the  humblest  dbcopttiflo 
can  appear,  when  wearing  their  best  clothes,  in  the  dress  of  a  gentleman.  In  the  coantrf 
the  working  man,  of  whatever  trade,  wears  a  leather  apron^  which  extends  from  OTtf 
his  breast  to  below  his  knees. 

The  relations  between  the  hieher  classes  and  those  in  humble  life,  and  between  em- 
ployer.aud  employed,  are  decidedly  kind.  Indeed,  it  is  almost  universal  to  addiea 
fiorvants,  or  those  of  whom  any  act  of  service  is  desired,  as  **  sniill."  meaning  very  capa- 
ble and  serviceable,  and  in  rather  a  beseeching  tone.  In  the  winter,  family-servMts 
among  the  wealthy  are  allowed  fires  in  their  rooms,  two  servants  generally  occnpjing 
a  room  together.  Tbo  whipping  of  i)er8ons  in  service  was  abolished  by  law  in  1356, 
and  tbo  \\'liipping  of  Boldiers  in  1808. 

SALARIES. 

The  highest  salaries  are  paid  to  foreign  ministers.  The  annual  salary  of  the  minwtCT 
to  London  is  $17,011,  and  the  same  for  the  minister  at  Paris ;  the  minister  to  8t  PeteK* 
burg  receives  ^15,957;  to  Berlin,  $10,000 ;  to  Copenhagen,  $10,000.  The  minister  of 
foreign  ailairs  receives  a  salary  of  ^,387  and  a  furnished  house.  The  other  memben 
of  the  cabinet  who  are  chiefs  of  the  departments  receive  $4,000  a  year ;  those  notchieft 
of  departments,  $3,500.  The  pay  of  first  under-secretaries  is  $1,462  a  year;  the  Kiog^^ 
attorney-general,  $1,835 ;  judges  of  the  supreme  court,  $2,127  each ;  the  directors-ftt- 
cral  of  prisons,  posts,  telegraphs,  and  the  president  of  the  board  of  health.  $2,127  each ; 
the  director-general  of  railways,  auditors-general,  and  directors-general  of  coBtoBS, 
$2,393  each;  the  chief  engineer  of  railways,  $2,659;  the  surveyor-general,  $1,596;  tlw 
director-general  of  forests,  $1,835 :  the  attorney-general  of  the  Diet,  $1,835;  aocwmt- 
nnts,  from  $500  to  $930 ;  copyists,  $267  ;  a  general  in  command,  $2,393 ;  colonels,  fiom 
$1,433  to  $1,962 ;  captains,  from  $319  to  $1,117  ;  lieutenants,  from  $80  to  $516.  In  most 
cases  pensions,  after  long  and  meritorious  service,  are  paid.  The  constitution  prohiWta 
removals  from  office  without  good  cause,  excepting  those  ofificers  of  a  confidential  cbtf- 
acter,  snch  as  the  heads  of  departments  or  bureaus  and  first  under-tsecretaries. 

The  latest  published  statistics  on  this  head  are  for  the  year  1860,  those  for  1870  being 
in  course  of  publication. 

In  1860,  the  number  of  persons  of  both  sexes  employed  in  the  various  occupatione  were 
as  follows  as  to  each:  Agricultu  re,  including  fisheries,  664,063;  mining  and  productive 
indnstry,  174,073;  commerce  and  trade,  20,431 ;  transportation,  21 ,054 ;  persontl  service, 
93^350 ;  sick  care,  2,371 ;  instruction,  7,400 ;  church  servicCj  5^773 ;  state  and  local  ad- 
ministration, 9,392 ;  army  and  navy  service,  39,090. 

The  more  thoroughly  labor  is  divided,  the  higher  n  at  orally  will  be  the  degree  of 
skill.    In  the  government  musket-factory,  and,  indeed,  in  all  industries  where  a  big^ 
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degree  of  sl^ill  has  been  attained,  the  division  of  labor  will  be  found  very  extensive. 
Swedish  skill  in  the  production  of  iron  and  steel  is  widely  acknowledged.  In  the  manu- 
facture of  chinaware,  of  paper  from  wood,  and  of  matches,  much  skill  is  shown.  A 
match-factory  at  Jdnkoping  consumes  $40,000  worth  of  timber,  principally  poplar, 
yearly  in  mactches,  and  ships  off  one  and  a  half  car-loads  of  matches  daily.  It  pays  every 
year  nearlv  $100,000  in  wa^^es.  The  Swedish  laws  prohibit  the  employment  of  children 
under  twelve  years  of  age  m  any  factory.  Operatives  under  eighteen  years  of  age  are 
prohibited  from  being  employed  in  any  factory  at  night. 

It  is  in  only  a  few  hand-trades  as  yet  in  which  more  than  ordinarv  skill  is  to  be  seen. 
Boots,  however,  nearly  as  good  as  the  French,  are  made  in  Stockholm.  A  great  part  of 
the  cloth  used  by  the  country- people  is  woven  at  home  by  women.  Co-operative  labor 
has  lately  been  introduced  with  success  in  the  production  of  butter  and  cheese.  Sew- 
ing-machines are  common.  During  the  present  year  a  number  of  American  agricultural 
machines  have  been  introduced  into  the  country. 

Much  out-door  work  is  still  done  by  women.  Besides  doing  certain  kinds  of  farming 
work,  they  are  also  generally  employed  as  tenders  to  bricklayers;  they  prepare  the 
mortar  and  carry  it  in  buckets.  They  sometimes  carry  bricks,  which  is  done  with  » 
rope  over  their  shoulders.  They  are  frequently  to  be  seen  hauling  small  carts  in  the 
street,  and  especially  in  hauling  washing  to  and  from  the  quays,  it  being  the  practice 
all  over  Sweden  to  take  clothes,  after  they  have  been  partly  wasned,  to  some  stream  or 
lake  and  there  rinse  and  beat  them.  Summer  and  winter,  therefore,  women  may  be  seen 
on  their  knees  down  by  the  water's  edge,  on  platforms  specially  designed  for  the  pur- 
pose, in  this  occupation.  In  most  of  the  large  manufactories  the  coarsest  of  the  drudg- 
ery is  done  by  women.    The  law  has  not  yet  given  the  wife  control  of  her  earnings. 

MINING  AND  MANUFACTUBING  INDUSTEIES  IN  1871. 

The  folloTTing  statement  of  the  products  of  the  mining  and  manufac- 
turing industry  of  Sweden  in  1871,  was  obtained  from  another  source : 

The  number  of  iron-mines  in  operation  in  Sweden  during  the  year  1871  was  487,  from 
which  636,453.15  tons  of  ore  were  obtained,  (lieeides  15,509.54  tons  of  argillaceous  iron- 
stone.)   This  is  the  largest  annual  yield  ever  recorded  in  that  country. 

The  products  of  the  iron  manufacture  were  as  foUows : 

Tons. 

Pig-iron 203,988.86 

Bar-iron 184,696.48 

Cast  iron 1*^,036.45 

Steel : 8,  .389.05 

Sheet-iron 6,455.66 

Nails 6,036.83 

Other  manufactuies  of  iron 14,079.73 

Of  gold,  sUver,  copper,  nickel,  and  lead,  the  following  quantities  were  produced : 

Gold —  13.38  pounds  avoirdupois. 

Silver 2, 147.78  pounds  avoirdupois. 

Nickel 40, 568.86  pounds  avoirdupois. 

Copper l,39ai8tons. 

Lead 87.67  tons. 

The  total  number  of  factories  in  operation  during  the  same  year  was  2,305,  employ- 
ing 40,420  hands,  and  the  ag^gate  value  of  the  manufactured  products  of  these 
amounted  to  $29,002,930,  of  which  the  percentage  from  each  of  the  principal  btanohes 
is  exhibited  as  follows : 

Per  cent. 

Cotton-factories 23.0 

Sugar-refineries 16.2 

Woolen-mills 10.8 

Iron-works 10.3 

Tobacco-factories 6.7 

Lioather-factories 5.0 

Paper-mills 5.0 

Match-factories S.5 

AU  other  branches •  SO.i 

looi 
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CONDITION  OF  THE  WORl^INGhCLASSBS  IN  SWEDEN. 

AlthoQgh  Mr.  Andrews  has  indicated  in  the  foregoing  report  the  con- 
dition of  the  laboring  classes  in  Sweden,  yet  the  following  categorical 
replies  to  the  questions  submitted  by  the  author  afford,  in  a  ooadse 
form;  information  of  value : 

A  report  on  the  condition  of  the  worTdng-people  of  Sweden  in  replg  to  ^[uee^ont  frm  A« 
Chitf  of  the^ureau  of  SiaHetios. 

I.  Tbey  are  indnstrious. 

II.  Probably  40  per  cent,  of  tbe  males  are  intemperate.  , 

III.  Tbey  lose  about  two  days  a  week  in  conseqnence. 

IV.  The  comforts  of  tbeir  families  are  seriously  abridged  by  the  loss  of  time  and 
money  occasioned  by  drink,  yet  more,  probably,  by  that  moral  degradation  and  wretcb- 
edness  occasioned  where  the  head  of  the  family  is  a  drunkard. 

y.  The  condition  of  the  rooms  of  the  working-people  is  in  general  tid^. 

VI.  It  is  common  for  one  family  to  occupy  one  room  besides  a  small  kitchen. 

VII.  The  advances  in  wages  which  have  occurred  in  the  past  two  years  have  on  tbo 
whole  resulted  to  the  advantage  of  the  families  of  the  workmen. 

Stockholm,  December  15, 1874. 

NORWAY. 

The  manufactures  of  Norway  are  unimportant.  Wood  and  fish  are 
the  chief  products  of  the  country;  and  these  find  their  way  to  every 
part  of  Europe,  chiefly  in  Norwegian  vessels,  which  in  return  bring 
home  whatever  foreign  articles  are  required  at  the  cheapest  possible 
rate  of  freight.  The  import  duties  are  very  moderate.  Before  the  im- 
porter pays  his  duties  he  is  allowed  to  take  his  goods  to  his  own  ware- 
house or  shop,  on  giving  security  for  the  amount  of  the  duties  ascer- 
tained by  the  custom-house  oificers  on  landing.  He  also  keeps  an 
account  of  his  sales,  and  pays  the  duty  every  three  months  on  the  quan- 
tity which  appears  to  be  sold. 

Coflfee,  sugar,  tea,  liquors,  tobacco,  and  some  spices,  are  the  principal 
articles  for  which  the  housekeeper  has  to  disburse  money;  the  other 
necessaries  of  life  are  produced  by  themselves.  Shoes,  furniture,  clothes, 
and  the  like,  are  all  made  at  home.  Looms  are  at  work  in  almost  every 
house  in  the  country.  Carding,  spinning,  weaving,  trimming,  consti- 
tute the  occupation  of  the  female  part  of  the  household.  Woolen  cloth, 
substantial  but  coarse,  excellent  bed  and  table  linen  and  checked  or 
striped  cotton  or  linen  for  female  apparel,  are  the  ordinary  fabrics  pro- 
duced. These  home-made  stuffs,  including  boots,  gloves,  and,  in  bad 
weather,  great-coats,  clothe  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  witJi 
more  comfort  than  is  tbe  case  with  the  lower  and  middle  classes  of  peo- 
ple in  most  other  countries.  The  upper  classes  dress  as  in  other  parts 
of  Europe. 

The  principal  articles  of  export  are  timber,  bark,  iron,  copper,  fish, 
and  some  others.  The  principal  articles  of  import  are  corn,  colonial 
produce,  woolen,  linen,  and  cotton  goods,  wine,  brandy,  and  some 
others. 

BATES  OF  WAGES  IN  1871. 

The  following  statements,  showing  the  rates  of  wages  paid  for  farm, 
mechanical,  and  factory  labor  in  Norway  in  the  year  1871,  were  chiefly 
obtained  from  the  British  consular  reports : 
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Table  showing  ike  weekly  earnings  of  work-people  employed  in  agriculture, 
[Compnted  ia  United  States  gold.] 


Employment 

Mini- 
mnm. 

Maxl- 
mum. 

Employment 

Mini, 
mom. 

Maxi- 

mnm. 

Agrionltnral  laborers 

$136 
9  70 
1  94 
186 

$193 
3  73 
9  IS 
160 

Mnn, horse, and  cart. 

$5  10 
384 

S  13 

$5  76 
4  26 

JTA^.gai*daner9 ^ ^ 

Dressing  wood  for  shipment 

Common  laborers  at   dressing 
wood  for  shipmmt 

HVomen  weeders 

S  54 

Weekly  rates  of  wages  in  woolen-factories. 


Employment 

Mini, 
mam. 

Maxl. 

mnm- 

Employment 

Mini. 

mnm. 

Maxi. 
mam. 

"Wool-sorters,  women  ,...••....... 

13  13 
330 
6  40 
436 
486 

8  13 
6  40 
486 
3  13 

14  40 
486 
320 
8  18 
6  40 

Dressers: 

F<>remen • 

Wool'Washers 

16  40 

Overseers 

Pullers 

3  80 

Assistants 

$3  80 
330 

Dressers  or  giggers....... ....... 

3  80 

Carders 

Finishers  I 

Men 

3  30 

Spinners  x 

Boys 

Women 

8  13 

Press*tenders 

3  80 

Drawers 

3  80 

380 

Bmshers 

8  13 

Beelers 

Packers 

3  80 

Overseers,  (British) 

Overseers 

6  40 

Assistants 

380 
8  13 

Assistants 

13  80 

4  86 

"Weavers 

4  86 

Barlers 

Mechanios 

486 

6  40 

Overseers 

3  80 

Weekly  rate  of  wages  in  ootton-mills. 


Employment 


Carding  department : 

Overseer 

Picker-tenders 

Drawing-frame  tenders. 

Pioker-Doys 

Grinders 

Strippers 

Spinning  department : 

Overseer 

Hale-spinners 

Hole-backside  piecers . . . 

Frame-spinners 

Dressing  department : 

Spoolers,  women 

warpers 


Mini- 
mnm. 


$4  36 


380 


Maxi- 
mom. 


16  40 
856 
1  70 
1  48 
380 
380 

5  33 

1  70 
1  48 
1  48 

3  13 
486 


Employment 


Dressing  department— Cont'd. 

Drawers  and  twisters 

Dressers  and  twisters 

Weaving  department : 

Overseers 

Weavers 

Drawers  in  hand 

Bepair-engine  room : 

Iron-woikers 

Engineer 

Laborers 

Cloth-room : 

Overseer 

Second-hand 


Mini- 
mum. 


13  13 
380 

533 
3  13 
8  13 


4  86 


Maxi. 
mom. 


13  80 
486 

6  40 
390 
380 

496 
6  40 
390 

6  40 
380 


It  is  to  be  observed  that  cotton  aod  woolen  goods  in  this  country  are 
all  of  a  second  or  third  rate  quality,  none  being  manufactured  of  a  first- 
rate  quality. 

Weekly  wages  in  paper-mills. 


Employment 


Mini, 
mam. 


Maxi- 
mom. 


Employment 


Mini, 
mam. 


Maxi. 
mam. 


Hachine-tenders  . 
Assistant  tenders 
Bag-<satters: 

Men 

Women 

Snginemen 

Assistants 


13  87 
3  58 

3  58 
1  38 
333 
358 


$5  37 
3  83 


3  14 

3  87 
383 


Bleachers ... 

Sizers  

Carpenters . 
Blacksmiths 

Carters 

Boys 


13  58 
958 
3  87 
3  87 
958 
1  61 
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Weekly  waget  in  tail-oloth  wMn^flie^one$. 


Employment. 


HiDi- 


Maxi- 
mom. 


Bmployment. 


Mini- 


Uxor 


Hacklen • 

Women,  spinners,  twiners,  and 

preparers 

Children 


$3  87 


$1  53 
70 


Weaving,  by  the  pieoe,  96 
yards 

Hashing  or  crashing,  by  the 
piece,  40  yards 


10  19 
19 


ton 


The  sail-cloth  manafactory  io  Christiania  employs  about  500  people, 
and  appears  based  oo  the  Dundee  system;  eaniings  much  the  sameu 
in  Scotland,  but  skilled  labor  proportionately  not  so  good.  Two  Eo^ish 
foremen  receive,  respectively,  £200  and  £300. 

Weekly  wages  in  iron-founderies  and  machine^ope. 


Employment 

Kini- 
mom. 

Maxi. 

mom. 

Employment 

Mini, 
mom. 

UuSr 

Skilled  dranffhtstnen. ............ 

19  68 

5  16 
3  87 
856 
5  16 
956 
9  56 
8  18 
499 
856 

$17  43 

6  45 

4  96 
890 

5  81 
3  14 
3  14 
8  78 
5S6 
383 

Pattf^m-makers . .............  . 

•5  16 
389 
387 
896 
896 
189 
3  99< 
389 
499 
896 

6n 

15  97 
5« 

M^^'hanics : 

Holders 

Best 

Joiners 

51i 

Second 

Joiners* assistants..........  . 

991 

Ordinary 

Laborers,  carters,  &c. ........... 

l« 

Blacksmiths ^ 

SIJ 

BlacknmithB*  asslBtanta 

Brass-foanders 

Br9ss*tnmer8  ................... 

49 

Riveters 

49 

Holders,  &o 

Millwrights 

SV 

Boiler-makers .......r 

Mlllwriflhto*  assistanta I.."* 

9S 

Kfiiriq^n X 

1110 

Weekly  wages  in  the  huilding-trade  and  its  branches, 

[Workins-honrs  per  day.  10.    When  on  contract,  in  the  summer,  men  frequently  work  from  14  to  li 
hours  per  oay  and  receive  wages  in  proportion.] 


Employment 

Mini- 
mum. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

Employment 

Mini- 
mum. 

Miii 

mam. 

Hoose^arpenters,  (according  to 
•proficiency) 

13  87 

856 
3  87 
3  65 
387 
856 
3  87 
886 
387 

•6  45 

5  14 

5  14 
4  49 

6  45 
387 
6  45 
3  22 
6  45 

Smiths 

•3  81 
399 
499 
194 
6  45 
449 
389 
536 
5  14 
896 
389 

IS  35 

Brick-makers ,     «, 

iP7 

Sawyers  and  timber-hnggers,  (ac- 
cording to  proficiency) 

Joiners,  (according  to  proficiency) 

RricV-maVers*  foremen  ......... 

6  45 

Common  laborers 

i^ 

BaiUlers' foremen 

9& 

Common  loiners    ................ 

Journeymen  cabinet-makers 

Plasterers 

7  74 

Stone-cutters 

3?T 

Qnanrmen,  (furnished  with  tools) 
Bricklayers 

Cornice-makers, &o. ...... ....^ x  . 

Ctf 

Shipwrights....' 

445 

Masons 

Painters .  . 

3^ 

Tile*layers 

Plumbers 

49 

Monthly  rate  of  wages  of  railway-officials,  1870. 


Employm^it. 


Mini- 
mum. 


Maxi- 
mum. 


Employment 


Mini-    MMi- 


Traffic  department : 

Station-masters,  (some  with 
percentages) 

Good  clerks  at  principal  sta- 
tions  

Chief  telegraph  and  booking 
clerks 

Telegraph-clerks  at  interme- 
diate stations  

Porters 

Foremen  of  goods  stations — 

Horse  drivers 

Head  guards,  (with  mileage 
and  extra  for  Sundays) 

XJnder-guards,  (with  mileage 

and  extra  for  Sundays) 

Locomotive  department : 

Engine-driTcrs 


•16  13 
14  03 

8  47 
4  96 

is'es 


15  00 
'18  83 
37  51 


•43  03 
86  86 
83  79 

8  47 

13  07 
17  18 

14  03 

86  86 
17  18 
45  35 


Looomotivedepartment— Cont'd. 

Firemen 

Mechanics,  smiths,  carpen- 
ters  .TT7.. 

Laborers 

Foremen 

Permanent  way: 

Foramen  plate-layers 

Platelayers 

Laborers 

Steamboat-service : 

Captains 

Mates 

Engineers 

Firemen 

Sailors 

Clerks  in  chief  office  and  work- 
shops 


•19  36 

15  00 
10  65 
96  88 

15  00 
19  83 
10  89 

88  86 


98  16 
14  01 
18  63 

ItO 


|8S0 

15:3 

15  (» 
J7  51 

il54 
14  0 
liS 

44  7T 
AM 
SITS 

16  tl 
14  0) 

43  09 
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Weekly  wages  of  shipwrights,  rope-mahers,  and  sail-makers. 


Brnployment ' 


Foremen 

AssiBtAnt  foremen . . 

Maater-ricgers 

Shipwrignta 


Miui- 
mom. 


06  46 

5  14 

6  46 
323 


Maxi- 
mum. 


$12  90 


3  87 


Employment. 


Calkers . . 
Laborers . 
Boys 


Mini- 
mum. 


f2  70 
2  54 
1  89 


Maxi. 
mum. 


•181 


Monthly  rate  of  wages  ofminers^  quaTrymen,  j-o. 


Employment. 

Mini, 
mom. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

Employment. 

Mini- 
mum. 

Maxi. 
mom. 

Miners. 

17  74 

859 
429 
5  12 

18  59 
12  90 
6  45 
536 

Qoarrymen  (working  per  fath- 
om) of  stone 

$8  59 
968 
968 

Miners  on  tutwork  or  contract . . . 

12  90 

Cobbers  and  spallerSf  (per  barrel) 
Commou  laborers 

Smelters 

12  90 

Cbemioal-'workers 

14  56 

Weekly  wages  of  gas  workers  and  fitters. 


Employment. 


Mini- 
mom. 


Maxi- 
mum. 


Employment. 


Mini, 
mum. 


Maxi. 
mum. 


Firemen 

Puriflers 

Engineers..., 
Carpenters . . . 
Bricklayers  .. 
Blacksmiths. 
Pipe-layers... 


13  28 
256 


387 
367 
890 
890 


13  75 

3  87 

4  49 


429 
355 


Gfts-fltiers 

Layers  of  main  gas  and  water 

pipes 

Laoip-llghters 

Laborers 

Boys 


12  90 

3  87 
1  09 
8  13 
1  61 
387 


•5  14 

5  14 


856 
194 
429 


Weekly  wages  of  journeymen-hatters. 


Employment 

Mini, 
mum. 

Maxi. 
mum. 

Employment. 

Mini, 
mum. 

Maxi. 
mum. 

Hat-makers 

•3  75 
429 
489 

•4  29 
536 
536 

Common  wockmen 

•8  68 
646 

•8  23 

;  S3 

Finishers,  blackera,  ^ 

Foranea 

Engineer- workmen.  .......>...... 

Weekly  wages  of  printers,  bookbinders,  and  type-founders. 
Employment. 


Mini. 


Maxi- 
Oium. 


Employment. 


Mini, 
mum. 


Maxi. 


Printers: 

Type-setters  . 

Printers 

Boys «... 

Girls 

Bookbinders : 

Oiiders 


•4  29 
323 
1  07 


484 


•5  36 
536 
8  13 
189 

536 


Bookbinders— Continued. 

Journeymen 

Girls 

Type-founders : 

Journeymen 

Grinders 

Boys 


363 
1  78 

489 

8  14 

54 


•4  84 

836 

645 
8  93 
1  61 


Wages  in  nUscellaneous  trades. 

Employment 

Mini- 
nmm. 

Maxi- 

mum. 

En^loymont 

Mini, 
mum. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

Tailors  and  shoemakers : 

Journeymen per  day. . 

Workmen do.... 

Apprentices   do — 

Painters  and  glaziers : 

Journeymen do... 

Boys do.... 

Bakers: 

Journeymen do.... 

BovB ,.. do.... 

18 

43 
80 

66 

18 
18 

86 

54 
94 

84 
84 
84 

Dress-makers,    (needle-women,) 
per  day 

•0  10 
5  48 
543 

380 

315 
8«3 

93 

90 

•0  80 

Offloe.olerks per  annum.. 

Footmen,  (with  board  and  liv- 
ery)   per  annum.. 

Coachmen,  (with  board  and  liv- 
ery)   peraonnm.. 

Women-cooks do.... 

Maid-servants do — 

Cartman  and  horse  ....per  day.. 

53  93 
86  64 

436 

486 

m 

Brnuia>boys do.... 
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CONDITION  OF  THE  INDUSTRIAL  CLASSES  IN  NORWAY. 

The  following  is  condensed  from  the  report  of  Hon.  O.  C.  Andiews, 
United  States  minister  resident  at  Stockholm,  under  date  of  September 
24,1873: 

The  fact  that  Norway  is  nnitcd  with  Sweden  under  the  same  crown  seems  to  hare  kd 
many  people  into  a  uiisapprebenBion  as  to  the  tme  political  sitnation  of  the  fomier. 
Norway  is  a  perfectly  independent  state,  having  her  own  separate  written  oon8titiitio&, 
her  own  separate  legislature,  cabinet,  administration,  system  of  reyenne,  army,  nsTy, 
and  flag.  Even  if  Sweden  should  be  engaged  in  a  foreign  war,  Norway  would  not 
necessarily  be  involved.  The  Norwegian  language,  though  similar  to  the  Danish,  dif- 
fers much  from  the  Swedish,  and  it  can  be  said  that  Norway  has  a  literature  pecnliariy 
her  own ;  so  also  of  her  coinage,  weights,  and  measnres. 

The  population  of  Norway  in  1871  was  1,753,000.  The  number  of  landed  estates  in 
1869  was  147,453,  and  the  number  of  such  estates  cultivated  by  owners  was  131,7^ 
which  shows  a  fair  division  of  property  as  compared  with  many  European  states.  The 
same  year  the  public  expenses  for  the  support  of  the  poor  was  in  country  distriefi 
883,000  species,  (dollars,)  and  in  the  cities  454,000  species.  In  the  country  districts  tbe 
number  of  poor  was  38  to  every  1,000  inhabitants.  Daring  the  period,  18G2-'G6,  the 
number  of  convicted  criminals  was  11  to  every  1,000  inhabitants. 

The  classification  of  persons  who  had  the  right  of  suffrage  in  1868  is  as  follows: 
Farm-owners,  95,764 ;  tenants,  (busmen,)  237 ;  nomads,  172 ;  mill  and  factory  owoere, 
128;  artisans,  6,007;  journey  men,  394;  merchants  and  shippers,  5,509;  clerks,  *233; 
masters  and  mates  of  vessels,  3,784 ;  sailors  and  fishermen,  4,188;  wagoners,  164;  h- 
borers,  5,023 ;  ofiScials  and  pensioned  officials,  2,265 ;  persons  in  public  service,  2,665, 
of  whom  877  were  in  church  and  school  service,  216  in  the  military,  and  1,572  in  ccher 
service. 

Next  to  agriculture  the  principal  industries  are  navigation,  the  fisheries,  luniberin;, 
mining,  and  the  common  baud-trades.  Tbe  state  industrial  exhibition  a(  Dnunmeo, 
which  I  visited,  showed  a  creditable  development  of  mechanical  industry. 

AGRICULTURE. 

The  common  farm-owners  in  Norway  till  the  soil  themselves,  with  the  assistance  of 
their  tenants,  a  class  of  people  called  "busmen."  The  number  of  busmen  in  1865  was 
60,330,  of  whom  many  since  then  have  emigrated  to  the  United  States.  They  hire  from 
the  ^^g&rdman,"  or  farm-owner,  a  patch  of  land  that  will  keep  one  or  two  cows  and  a 
few  sheep,  for  which  and  tbe  simple  cot  in  which  they  live  they  have  to  pay  a  certain 
number  of  days'  work  in  each  season  of  the  year.  The  manure  made  at  their  bsiDs 
goes  upon  the  farmer's  land.  They  are  so  much  in  the  power  of  the  owners  that  tbej 
cannot  make  reasonable  bargains  for  the  payment  of  rent  in  money.  At  home  ihej 
and  their  families  live  chiefly  on  herring  and  barley-bread.  In  most  of  their  hooflesa 
barrel  of  sour  whoy  is  kept  over  for  the  winter,  with  which  to  mix  their  barley-meaL 
They  scarcely  have  fresh  meat,  except  perhaps  at  Christmas,  and  their  diet  is  extremely 
frugal.  In  1869,  when  Rio  coffee  was  cheap,  it  was  used  by  them,  but  since  its  rue 
there  are  many  who  have  to  abstain  from  it.  The  cots  of  these  busmen  will  sometimes 
be  seen  far  up  in  a  little  scallop  or  natural  shelf  on  the  steep  mountain  side,  where  it 
seems  dangerous  to  attempt  to  dwell.  Not  only  are  sheep  and  c-attle  pastured  wher- 
ever there  is  a  green  patch  on  the  acclivities  of  the  mountains,  but  even  grass  is  cat 
and  bay  made  and  lowered  on  ropes  or  wires. 

The  condition  of  the  agricultural  laborer,  as  well  as  his  wages,  varies,  of  coarse,  t^ 
cording  to  whether  he  is  located  in  a  secluded,  a  poor,  a  fertile,  or  a  wealthy  region. 
About  the  Miosen  Lake  the  soil  is  so  rich  as  not  to  require  manuring.  Undoobtedljr 
there  are  several  districts  where  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  laborers  is  better 
than  that  of  the  husmen  above  described.  But  generally  their  homes  are  very  soantilf 
provided.  In  some  localities,  such  as  Setursdal,  in  the  south  central  part  of  the  ooon- 
try,  people  are  said  to  live  in  the  same  manner  they  did  three  centuries  ago.  A  good 
deal  of  agricultural  work  all  over  the  country  is  done  by  women.  As  in  Swedes, 
women  have  not  by  law  control  of  thoir  earnings  ;  and  here  it  may  be  said  that  tbe 
practice  of  so  much  field-work  by  women  causes  the  house  to  look  less  tidy.  '^^ 
practice  of  scrubbing  floors  is  not  so  common  as  in  Sweden.  In  Norway,  too,th« 
roofs  of  the  dwellings  of  the  poorer  country -i)eople  are  covered  with  turf,  on  which  tlw 
grass  springs  up. 

At  Vossevangen,  during  the  present  harvest-season,  good  agricultural  workmen  etfn 
at  day-work  in  the  field  31  cents  a  day  and  board  ;  without  board,  from  42  to  56cent« 
a  day.  At  Gudvangen,  in  the  same  section  of  country,  the  wages  of  a  capable  Ud  ot 
nineteen  years  at.miscellaneous  work  were  12  species  and  board  for  six  months,  inolnd* 
ing  the  summer.     In  Laerdal,  the  wages  of  good  farm- workmen  are  seven  speciefl  ^ 
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mouth  and  board  dnring  the  snnmien  and  5  Bpecies  a  month  ami  board  during  the 
winter^  TPfiich  would  be  at  the  rate  of  28  ceots  per  liay  in  Biimmer  and  21  cents  perday 
in  winter,  witb  board.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  lari^er  towns  wages  would  ha  from  50  to 
75  per  cent,  higher. 


Fisimiuas. 


» 


I 


The  two  principal  fisheries  are  the  cod  and  herriEg,  The  latter,  carried  on  along  the 
ireatern  co.ist  south  and  north  of  Bergen»  has  from  the  oldest  times  been  cousidered  one 
[<if  tbo  diief  resonrces  of  the  country.  The  so-called  spring  fishery,  heginniug  in  .lanu- 
ftiy,  employs  50^000  persons  for  aUmt  two  months^  with  a  product  usually  of  800,000 
liurrels,  Theautnmu  herring- fishery  is  less  productive  ;  the  spring-catch  of  1870  was 
only  160^000  barrels ;  that  of  Itm,  080^000  barrels,  valued  at  2i  species  a  barrel.  A 
minute  calenlation  of  the  expenses  of  the  fishery  for  that  seaaoo,  made  by  the  gover- 
nor of  the  South  Bergen  Diet,  shows  that  the  earnmga  of  each  fisbeniiaD  in  the  last- 
jnentioued  cat<;h  were  ouly  3  cents  a  day,  and  that  the  Industry  IB  a  iom  rather  than  a 
,Lenefit  to  the  country. 

The  cod -fisheries  appear  to  b^  more  profitable*  They  are  divided  into  the  sea-cod 
fishery  and  the  bay  or  fjord  fifthery.  The  latter,  of  less  extent,  is  carried  on  during  all 
months  of  the  yearT  though  least  in  sunmier.  Id  this  diviwian  may  be  classed  tbeKoms- 
dal  cml-firthery^  which  occupies  the  latter  part  of  the  spring,  and  which  in  1S70  yielded 
3,00O,C00  li*ib.  The  two  great  sea-cod  fisheries  are  the  Lofoden  and  the  Finmark. 
The  former  begins  about  the  middle  of  January  and  lasts  till  the  middJe  of  April.  The 
average  nnmber  of  persons  eniployed  in  it  is  22,000,  with  5,&00  boats,  and  the  average 
catch  iiO,000,0(H)  fish,  being  the  largest  cod  that  are  caught.  The  Finmark  fishery  be* 
gins  later  in  the  spring  and  finishes  about  the  last  of  May.  The  catch  amounts  to  from 
1  IjOOO.OOtM ft  ir>, U(KJ,00(MiMh,  which  are  smaller  thau  the  Lofoden,  and  lesemble  thoee 
caught  off  LaUrudor.     *  •  »  •  *  .  • 

The  clothing  of  the  L'ofoden  is  coarse  woolen  ;  also,  goat-skin  coat  and  troweera, 
and  long  bonis  up  to  their  hips  ;  usimlly  a  tarpauliu-hat.eometimes  a  red  cap.  Fish- 
guano  is  matle  fi  oni  the  heii<i  and  hack  of  the  uod,  and  haa  iMOome  a  coiiflidorable  arti^ 
cle  of  export  to  Gerumny, 

In  1Nj5,  117  veiwels  and  boats,  with  558  men, engaged  in  tho  slmrk-flshcry  in  tko 
Arctic  Sea»  taking  7,277  bjirrela  of  liver  for  oil,  worth  44,000  species*  Tlio  same  year, 
2'j^  mon  with  27  vc88iila»  Haiunierlist,  cleared  45,000  tjipecica  in  seals  and  walrus  oil 
Kova  Zemb'a  and  Spitzbergen,  The  product  of  the  seal-fisheries  to  the  Ice  Sea  is  esti- 
mated at  4W,000  species  a  year. 


» 


I 


W^iG£8  OF  MKCHANICS,  THEIK  HOMES,  EXPENSES  OF  LIVING,  ETC. 

InChristianiaship-bnilders  earn  3  marks,  (64  centj^i,)  the  highest  ^4  marks,  {75  cents,) 
a  day,  (II  honrs^  actual  work  ;)  ga«-workers  *i|  n]ark»  (52j  cents)  per  day,  working  five 
days  in  the  week  ;  be^jt  brick byers,  by  piec*s  4  niark^  (84  centn)  to  1  specie  ($1.0n)  per 
day.  One  or  two  Cihing-stations  in  the  south  part  of  the  island  have  nearly  4,000  fish- 
ermen. 

In  the  large  cotton  and  woolen  faetory  of  Mr.  H.  Schon^  employing  COO  operativ«i8,  of 
"whom  two-tuirds  are  women  and  one-third  are  men,  the  latter  earn  from  3  species  to  6 
epecies  a  week,  and  on  an  avei^age  4  specter  per  week  ;  the  former  from  2  speoiefi 
to  4  iipecica  a  week,  or  on  an  average  3  species  a  week.  One-third  of  the  opera- 
tivee  are  iSweiles^  and  are  more  economical  than  the  >)orwegiaua.  Not  more  tliati 
10  per  cent,  of  the  operatives  make  deposits  tu  the  savings-banks.  Perhaps  two  do^eD 
own  the  dwellings  which  they  occnpy.  The  proprietor  donated  10,000  specie  dol- 
lars as  the  baiiis  of  a  fund  for  the  benefit  of  aged  and  enfeebled  operattyee,  on 
the  condition  that  each  operative  who  is  to  have  the  benefit  of  it  shall  contribnte 
2i  skillinga  on  every  120  skilling8(l  specie)  of  Iiis  or  her  earnings.  Fonr  hundred 
out  of  OOU  operatives  are  contribntors  to  the  fund.  At  the  iron  machine-fonndery 
and  ship-bnilding  works  in  Throndhjem,  employing  300  hands,  (with  a  branch  nearer 
the  sea  employing  90  hands^)  and  where  the  actual  working  time  is  !0  homrs  a  day, 
the  work-manter  haa  ftOO  apeeiea  a  yeur  and  12  skiHings  (11  cents)  an  honr  for  extra 
tiuie.  The  foremen — one  tor  every  shop— have  UK)  species  each  a  year  providing  50 
iDen  are  under  him,  and  300  dpecies  eueh  a  year  if  less  than  oO.  The  highest  wages 
paid  to  a  few  skilled  workmen  ure  I  specie  (^l.Uii)  a  day ;  the  average  wagee  of  work- 
men are  from  half  a  specie  (54  cent8)  to  3  marks  (05  ten  Is)  a  day*  lioys  receive  15  skil- 
liogs  (11  oenta)  a  day.  One  day's  wages  are  retained  by  the  employers  every  week  to 
insare  the  giving  eight  days' notice  of  leaving  ;  the  rule  as  to  notice  being  mntnal. 
Four  ski iliuga  a  week  are  i>etained  from  each  mau^s  wages  for  the  sick-fnnd;  and  in 
ca»e  of  sickness  a  workman  geti  I  specie  dollar  a  week  for  six  weeks,  and  in  ca^e  of 
death  5  species  for  burial.  There  is  a  singing-class  connectotl  wiih  the  shops. 
Only  a  few  ot  the  workmen  are  absent  on  Monday  on  account  of  drink.  The  manager 
at  tlie  worka  stated  that  the  nnmber  so  abBcnt  was  not  enough  to  cauee  complaint 
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The  average  cost  of  rent  in  the  neighborhood  was  stated  to  be  from  2  to  3  species  a 
month  for  a  kit<;ben  (by  which  is  meant  a  very  small  cooking-room  and  not  laxgi 
enough  to  live  in)  and  living-room. 

The  following  is  a  brief  description  of  some  of  the  homes  of  these  workmen  which  I 
Tisitcd  in  company  with  the  shop-manager,  Mr.  Olsen : 

1.  Qnarters  of  a  workman  about  forty-six  years  old,  earning  5  species  a  week.  hariDg 
a  family  of  a  wife  and  five  children,  three  of  whom  are  small  and  at  home,  the  other 
two.  respectively  sixteen  and  eighteen  years  of  age,  earn  their  board  bot  not  their 
clothing ;  all  live  and  lodee  at  home.  The  apartments  are  reached  by  some  xither 
steep  stairs  outside  of  the  house  from  the  yard.  There  is  a  small  entnr,  a  kitchen  used 
by  two  families,  and  a  living-room  12  feet  wid3  by  15  feet  long  and  6  leet  high.  Then 
are  two  windows,  with  short  lace  curtains  across  the  top;  a  clean  scmbbSl  floor;  s 
bed  made  up  as  a  single  one ;  a  woden  sofa  or  settee  that  could  be  used  ibr  m  bedstead ; 
a  table,  cupboard,  clock,  pictures,  flowers.  There  is  a  cellar  to  the  p»Temise8.  Hie  rent 
is  18  species  a  year,  which  is  cheap,  and  the  same  family  have  occupied  the  apartments 
ten  years.    It  requires  all  he  can  earn,  the  workman  states,  to  support  his  fami^. 

2.  The  quarters  of  another  family  include  the  same  kitchen  as  the  last,  a  liTinK-ioom 
9  feet  wide  by  10  feet  long  and  6  feet  hiffh,  with  close,  sufifocating  air.  The  worinuui'i 
family  consists  of  a  wife  and  two  small  children.  He  earns  3^  species  a  week,  bat 
lays  up  nothing.  He  pays  14  si>ecies  a  year  for  rent.  The  floor  is  clean  scrubbed ; 
there  are  short  lace  curtains  at  the  window :  a  white  knit  cotton  cover  over  a  small 
bureau ;  also  flowers  and  plants,  as  in  the  last  family;  the  housewife  had  a  tidy  appear- 
ance. 

3.  The  thinl  quarters  visited  were  in  a  wooden  house,  owned  by  the  workman,  occo- 
pant.  The  house  is  one  and  one-half  stories  hish,  has  a  cellar,  yard  with  tidy  graveled 
walks,  and  out-building  or  shed.  There  is  a  fair-sized  kitchen  and  comfortable  livin^- 
roora,  with  painted  floor,  hair-cloth  sofa  and  chairs,  remarkably  neat  white  bedspread 
and  calico  curtains,  many  pictures  and  photographs  on  the  walls,  plants  in  pots,  three 
windows  with  lace  curtains,  a  very  bright,  nice-looking  wife,  and  four  handsome  chil- 
dren. The  man  pays  10  species  a  year  ^und-rent  and  3  species  for  taxes.  He  lets 
another  of  his  rooms  to  a  tidy  mechanic  for  lodging.  His  house  cost  'XU)  species;  be 
owes  about  100  species  on  it,  and  pays  20  species  a  year.  Fuel  costs  20  species  a  year. 
In  his  house,  as  in  all  others,  high,  narrow  iron  stoves  are  used. 

4.  The  fourth  home  visited  was  at  a  house  owned  by  its  occupant,  a  workman,  who 
earns  6  species  a  week.  There  are  six  rooms,  two  kitchens,  a  cellivr,  out-buaties.  aod 
yard.  The  sitting-room  10  feet  wide  18  feet  long  and  6^  feet  high,  ]>ainted  floor,  strins 
of  carpet  over  it,  neat  table  and  cloth  cover,  mahogany  secretary  and  drawers,  black- 
walnut- veneered  bureau,  black  hair-cloth  chairs  and  sofa,  f)icture8,  lace  curtains  at  tbe 
windows,  neat  and  tasteful  in  all  respects  ;  his  family,  a  wife  and  two  children. 

At  the  iron  machine  and  ship-building  works  at  Berjren,  which  were  visited  in  Angnst. 
500  men  are  employed  eleven  hours  a  day  in  actual  labor.  The  foreman  receives  '^^ 
species  ($31.60)  a  month.  About  20  of  the  more  skillful  hands  receive  from  4  marks  (?S 
cents)  to  1  specie  ($1.0G)  a  day.  The  average  pay  of  workmen  is  3  marks  12  skilliog?. 
(7G  cents,)  to  3  marks  18  skil lings,  (81  cents,)  which  is  probably  as  high  an  average  for 
mechanical  labor  as  is  paid  in  any  part  of  the  country.  For  overtime  12  skillings  a& 
hour  are  paid.  Three  days'  wages  are  retained  by  the  employers  at  each  weeklv  pay- 
day. Twenty  skillings  (18  cents)  are  retained  for  the  sick-fund,  and  in  case  of  ««• 
ness  a  workman  receives  6  marks  ($1.29)  a  week  when  sick,  and  in  case  of  death  10 
species  for  burial. 

A  couple  of  skilled  workmen  ooncurred  in  the  statement  that  fresh  meat  is  used  by 
the  families  of  workmen  two  or  three  times  a  week,  and  costs  12  skillings  (11  cents)  > 
pound ;  that  coflee  is  used  there  three  times  a  day ;  that  tobacco  for  chewing  (fo^ 
nearly  all  Norwegian  workmen  chew  tobacco)  costs  twenty  skillings  (18  cents)  a  week; 
that  workmen,  on  an  average,  spend  3  marks  (65  cents)  a  week  for  spirits  or  beer,  tw 
greater  part  of  the  sum  being  for  beer ;  that  some  workmen  spend  2  species  (^^^ 
week  for  drink ;  that  including  Sundays,  holidays,  and  the  time  the  shops  are  elotfd 
for  repairs,  usually  at  the  time  of  the  mid-summer  or  Christmas  holidays,  tbere  ^ 
eighty  nan^workivg  days  in  the  year,  which  the  workman  loses ;  that  a  minority  ot^^^' 
men  do  not  attend  any  church ;  and  that  only  a  few  save  money. 

The  homes  of  a  foreman  and  a  workman  were  here  visited.  The  flrst  was  in  a  b<m^ 
owned  by  the  foreman  himself,  whose  family  consisted  of  six  members.  Their  aptf^ 
ments  were  three  rooms,  the  larger  one  used  for  a  sittins-room,  being  14^  by  Id.  *d°  ^ 
feet  high :  the  floor  was  painted ;  here  were  nice-looking  lace  curtains  to  the  windoWB? 
a  neat  soia,  table,  &c.,  and  were  better  apartments  than  working-people  usually  ba^e* 
Other  rooms  in  the  house  were  rented  out. 

The  other  apartments  were  occupied  bv  the  family  of  a  workman,  whoeani8a»P«*jJJ 
dollar  a  day,  and  were  in  a  cheerless  rrame  building,  having  no  fence  about  it?  ^ 
trace  of  ccdtivation,  even  to  a  shrub.  The  apartments  were  in  the  second  stoiyr  *^ 
reached  by  a  steep  pair  of  stairs  from  the  rear.  First  was  a  fair-sized  entry,  oM^  I'll 
diflerect  families;  next  was  the  kit<2hen,  4  by  9,  and  8  feet  high,  in  which  was  awo^ 
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\ 
iron  stove ;  one  window ;  the  floor  nnpainted  and  nnscmbbed.  The  living-room  was  12 
by  12,  and  8  feet  high,  with  two  windows,  but  no  cnrtains.  On  one  of  the  window- 
seats  were  several  {>ot8  of  plants.  There  were  some  oheap  piotnres  on  the  walls ;  a  bed 
made  up  singly,  an  iron  stove,  a  small  enpboard.  There  was  another  room,  5  feet  long 
by  about  4  feet  wide,  without  any  window  or  any  light,  and  on  the  floor,  in  a  heap, 
were  some  loose  straw  and  what  seemed  to  be  a  bed-qnilt — a  room  nsed  for  sleeping. 
There  is  no  cellar  to  the  honse.  The  workman  was  a  man  of  fair  appearance,  and 
apparently  well  disposed ;  the  wife  was  of  ordinary  appearance.  They  have  five  chil- 
dren ;  the  eldest  a  daughter,  abont  eighteen,  earns  24  skillings  a  day  in  a  net  fac- 
tory ;  a  son,  fourteen  years  old,  earns  16  skillings  a  day  in  a  machine-shop.  There  are 
three  other  smaller  children.  The  xent  is  22  species  a  year.  These  apartments  and 
their  appearauce  were  not  as  good  as  the  average  homes  of  workmen.  There  were  a  few 
other  similar  tenement  buildings  a  few  rods  apart,  built  by  the  company  owning  the 
shops,  and  intended  for  four  fimilleB  each.  They  stand  within  a  few  rods  of  each 
other.  The  closets  are  built  only  a  fbw  f^t  in  rear  of  the  dwellings.  The  workman 
just  mentioned  said  his  apartments  were  quite  cold  in  winter,  a  statement  which  the 
appearance  of  the  building  seemed  to  verify. 

J^ootf.— The  following  is  a  good  specified  statement  of  the  ration  for  a  garrison  soldier 
at  Christiania  for  each  day  of  the  week  and  its  cost : 

SUNDAY. 

Breakfast :  CofTee  and  bread  and  butter,  and  the  same  for  breakfast  every  morning. 
Dinner :  Beef  and  porridge.    Supper:  Milk  and  bread  and  butter. 

United  fltatM  cents. 

f  pound  fresh  meat,  at  12  skiHings. 7.87 

I  pound  potatoes 87 

*  ^ pound  hulled  i^arley .44 

jf^  pomud  cofiee w 87 

A  pound  butter 4 1.97 

Vegetables .' 22 

-iVgill  cream 44 

li  pints  milk ^ 66 

Bread 3.72 


17.06 

MONDAY. 

Dinner :  Cod-fish  and  milk  broth.    Supper :  Boiled  barley-grits  and  milk ;  and  the 
same  for  supper  every  week-day. 

United  Statee  eents. 

i  pound  cliflf  fish,  at  7  skillings 3.06 

i  pound  potatoes 87 

^pound  barley-grits 44 

li  pounds  milk 1.53 

yfr  pound  cofiee 87 

^ pound  butter 9.30 

X  pound  barley-grits 87 

Briad •. 3.94 

iVs^ll  cream 44 

I4.32 

TUESDAY. 

Dinner :  Salt  meat,  (pork,)  and  porridge,  with  pease. 

i  pound  salt  meat,  at  10  skillings  •••. 437 

i  piiandpork,  at  16 skillings •••...^•. *.. 3.50 

If  poond  potatoes , 87 

^ponndof  barley ••.... 87 

-^ poand boiled  barley..,...*^.. .'.... ..,••«•. ..» .1^ 22 

j^  pound  pease... • .87 

TJtponna  cofiee • » 87 

^  pound  batter •........» • .....^ 1.53 

ipmtmilk 67 

Virgill  cream.. •*'••      9  44 

Bread - 8,gi 
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WEDNESDAY. 

Dinner :  Hash  and  porridge. 

i  pound  salt  meat,  at  10  skillings 2.25 

i  pound  8^t  pork,  at  16  skillings 1.75 

}f  pound  potatoes - 1.50 

^  pound  barley-grits 87 

^pound hulled  barley 44 

tIt  pound  coffee 87 

^  pound  butter 1.53 

^  pound  sirup 67 

^  pound  dried  plums .••.... 32 

X  pound  onions .11 

tJt  pound  pepper 04 

^  pound  luice ■. 87 

i  pint  milk 06 

A^  gill  cream 44 

Bt^ 3.94 

15.89 

THURSDAT. 

Dinner :  Beef  and  porridge. 

f  pound  firesh  meat,  at  12  skillings 7.87 

H  pound  potatoes 87 

fy  pound  nulled  barley 44 

%  pound  barley-grits 07. 

tIt  pound  coffee » 87 

A  pound  butter 1.53 

Vegetables : 28 

1  gill  milk 66 

iVgill  cream 44 

read 3.W 


Bj 


17.71 
Friday,  the  same  as  Tuesday. 

SATURDAY. 

Dinner  :  Soup  made  of  beer  and  pickled  herring. 

tJnlted  States  wita. 

i  pound  herring 1.31 

1|  pints  beer 1.09 

A  pound  wheat  meal Xi 

•^/ pound  sirup 44 

A  pound  barley-grits S7 

yfff  pound  coffee 87 

|kV  pound  butter 1.53 

15  pound  potatoes 87 

1^  pints  milk 67 

-Ay  gill  cream 44 

Bread 3.94 

12,36 

The  average  value  of  the  ration  is  18  to  19  skillings,  or  say  16  cents ;  but  at  retail 
prices  it  would  be  about  25  per  cent,  higher,  which  would  make  it  cost  the  working- 
man  20  cents.  Such  a  ration  is,  however,  a  considerably  larger  and  better  supply  of 
food  than  workmen  generally  have. 

»  At  the  penitentiary  at  Throndhjom  the  fare  for  each  convict  on  Sunday  is :  For 
breakfast,  1^  pints  beer,  f  pound  rye-bread ;  for  dinner,  If  pints  pea-soup,  -1^  pound 
pork,  f  pound  rye-bread,  f  pint  potatoes  ;  for  8ui)per,  1|  pints  barley-meal  mush,  I4 

Sints  beer,  f  pound  bread.  The  same  quantity  of  bread,  2^  pounds,  is  allowed  every 
ay,  or  in  lieu  thereof  one-half  of  the  quantity  in  bolted  rye-nonr  bread.  The  meat  or 
fish  allowance  is,  on  Monday,  2  ounces  of  herring ;  Tuesday,  3  ounces  of  meat ;  Wednes- 
day, 3  ounces  of  herring ;  Friday,  2  ounces  of  herring ;  and  Saturday,  5  ounces  of  her- 
ring, which  are  generally  made  into  soup.    The  supper  for  every  day,  except  Mon- 
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day  and  Friday,  is  barley  mnsh.  The  dail^  allowance  of  beer  is  about  the  same  as  for 
Sunday.  The  cost  of  the  ration, per  day,  for  each  man  is  12  skillingn ;  and  it  was  the 
opinion  of  the  superintendent  that  at  retail  prices  it  would  cost  24  killings  (21  cents) 
a  day.  At  Thrond^jem  is  a  public  eating-honse  for  poor  people,  where  nice  barley- 
gritBy  excellently  cooked,  can  be  obtained  very  cheap.  A  portion  which  when  dry  is  a 
Sraction  less  than  f  pound  of  barley-giits,  after  being  cooked  by  steam  three  hours,, 
makes  one  Norwegian  potter,  or  1^  pints ;  but  it  is  the  practice  to  deal  out  even  a 
larger  measure.  For  such  a  quantity  one  pays  2  skillin^.  If  eaten  at  the  house  2 
skiSingB*  worth  of  beer  or  simp  can  be  had  to  eat  with  it;  so  that  for  little  less  than 
4  cents  a  palatable  and  wholesome  meal  can  be  obtained.  People  are  accustomed  to 
send  to  the  establishment  for  boiled  grits  to  eat  at  home.  If  we  assume  that  an  aver- 
age workman's  family  of  five  members  will  consume  twice  the  quantity  of  the  ration 
r  a  garrison  soldier,  his  subsistence  will  cost  for  a  year  $146.    Bent  of  dwellings  in 


OJ 


Christiania  is  at  the  rate  of  30  species  a  vear  for  one  living-room  and  a  small  kitchen 
in  use  by  another  family ;  and  that  sum  is  none  too  large  an  allowance  to  procure  such 
quarters  in  the  larger  towns  as  a  worklngman's  family  needs.  Allowing  $15  for  fuel, 
$30  for  clothing,  and  $15  for  miscellaneous,  we  have  in  all  the  sum  of  $236  to  cover  the 
whole  annual  expenses  for  such  a  family.  The  average  wages  of  mechanics,  probably, 
cannot  be  put  higher  than  60  cents  a  day,  which,  for  300  working-days,  would  amount 
to  $180 ;  which  is  $56  less  than  what  has  Just  been  estimated  for  his  expenses.  It  is 
therefore  obvious  that  the  estimate  for  expenses  is  considerablv  higher,  especially  in 
the  item  of  subsistence,  than  the  average  mechanic  actually  incurs.  The  supplv  of 
necessaries  must  be  still  further  diminished  if  we  take  into  account  the  items  of  $9.36 
for  tobacco,  and  $33.69  for  spirits  and  beer,  which,  taking  the  Bergen  workman's  esti- 
mate, are  the  sums  spent  in  that  locality  each  year  by  the  average  workman  for  those 
articles.  The  same  incentives  to  drink  prevail  among  workmen  in  Norway  as  in  Swe- 
den, though  it  is  not  the  practice  in  Norway  to  use  whisky  in  the  house  and  Just  before 
the  meal.    The  Norwegian  whisky  is  a  third  stronger  than  the  Swedish. 

Undoubtedly  any  thorough  reform  as  to  the  use  of  such  drink  must  come  from  a 
fixed  habit  of  not  orinking ;  which,  if  formed  at  all,  is  generally  in  early  life  amid  the 
influences  of  a  good  home.  When  these  continue  the  habit  is  likely  to  continue.  As 
in  Sweden,  companies  are  now  being  formed  in  various  parts  of  Norway  to  build  bet- 
ter dwellings  for  the  working^  poor,  which  is  one  of  many  indications  that  Juster  notions 
of  their  reaJ  needs  are  becoming  prevalent. 
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LABOR  IN  DENMARK. 

Although  Denmark  is  not  extensively  engaged  in  mana&cturing,  jet 
the  information  in  regard  to  labor  which  appears  in  the  following  pages, 
and  which  was  turnished  by  the  minister  resident  and  the  ooBSols  of 
tiie  United  States,  will  prove  interesting. 

The  following  information  was  prepared  for  this  report  by  Mr.  Yios- 
Consul  Hansen,  under  date  of  September  20, 1872  : 

COPENHAGEN. 

Copenbaj^en,  which  is  the  capital  of  Denmark,  and  a  conaiderable  place  of  comiDerM 
in  Scandinavia,  had,  according  to  the  last  ceneos  of  1870, 181,291  iuhabitanta,  (81,396 
of  the  male,  and  96,965  of  the  &male  sex ;)  of  these.  18,039  are  dependent  workers,  te- 
sides  9,915  day-laborers,  and  839  servanU  withoat  fixed  service.  Of  the  18,039, 14,686 
are  mechanics,  and  the  rest,  3,353,  employed  in  oommerce. 

The  ordinary  time  of  labor  is  twelve  hours,  from  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  6  in  thd 
evening,  with  a  leisore  time  of  two  hours  for  the  meals. 

The  wages  for  mechanics  are  about  as  follows :  Machinists,  87^  centa ;  smiths,  6U 
cents ;  carpenters  and  joiners,  61i  cents;  masons,  78^^  to  87|  cents ;  painters,  GliceDtu; 
shoemakers,  52i  cents;  tailors,  43£  to  52^  cents;  country  workmen  and  other  dsf- 
laborers,  from  35  to  70  cents  a  day. 

Women  working  in  manufactories  are  paid  21}  to  26^  cents  a  day.  ChiMiea 
do  not  generally  find  much  of  any  occupation  in  the  metropoTis,  but  in  return  thtf 
receive  a  cheap,  and  in  part  a  free,  and  ^ood  education  at  the  public  schools,  wbick 
are  partly  free  and  partly  payment  schoob. 

At  the  pavment-schools  of  the  community  26^  cents  a  month  is  paid  down  lor  Mch 
child,  and  they  are  taught,  in  their  mother-tongue,  in  writing,  arithmetic,  and  leligioiL 
The  going  to  school  generally  commences  at  the  age  of  seven  years  and  doses  attlio 
age  of  fifteen. 

At  the  beginning  of  1871  the  number  of  children  attending  and  bound  to  go  to  school, 
In  the  metropolis  and  the  suburbs,  were  25,191  above  the  age  of  six  years ;  of  these,  3,29 
wore  above  seven  years  without  goin^  to  any  school,  but  were  taught  either  at  tbeir 
homes  or  did  not  receive  any  instrnction  at  all,  for  which  reason  1,391  out  of  3,262  hid 
to  be  director!  to  the  public  schools  for  a  trial,  if  it  was  necessary  to  direct  them  to 
going  to  school.  It  was  proved  that  the  remaining  1,871  received  a  proper  instructioo 
at  their  homes ;  9,490  cliildreii  were  taught  at  the  free  and  payment  schools  of  the 
community ;  1,241  at  the  charity  schools;  the  rest  at  grammar  and  other  schools  sub- 
ordinated to  diflereut  authorities. 

At  the  Royal  Orphan  Asylum,  240  orphans,  or  at  least  fatherless  children,  are  in- 
structed without  payment ;  and  of  these  78  are  educated  till  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  or 
seventeenth  year  of  their  age,  after  which  time  the  boys  are  bound  apprentices  to  shop- 
keei)er8  or  mechanics  by  the  association,  and  the  girls  placed  in  good  families  as 
servants. 

The  metropolis  has  several  evening  and  Sunday  schools  for  adults,  vrhere  mechanics 
and  laborers  receive  various  iustructions,  partly  without  payment  and  partly  for  a 
very  small  contribution. 

With  regard  to  the  comfort  of  the  laborers,  their  state  of  health,  &c.,  it  must  be  re- 
marked that  the  Danish  laborer  generally  lives  airy  and  cleanly,  for  which  reason  many 
have  taken  up  their  abode  in  the  suburbs,  where  many  dwellings  for  laborers  have  been 
erected,  the  rent  of  which  is  from  ^2.30^  to  $2.62^  a  month  for  two  rooms  and  a  kitchen. 

The  state  of  health  is  generally  ffood,  and  the  district  physicians,  who  are  paid  by 
the  community,  afford  medical  assistance  to  the  laborers  who  are  not  members  of  tbe 
-sick-associations,  which  they  can  become  by  paying  a  small  contingent,  whereas  tha 
hospitals  also  afford  free  cure  and  attendance  to  poor  people. 

The  educational  coercion  creates  a  generally  good  moral  education.  Drunkenness  ii 
imfrequeut  among  the  Danish  laborinnr- classes. 

With  respect  to  the  present  prices  ot  the  necessaries  of  life,  as  well  as  the  weekly  ! 
cxpousos  for  a  family,  the  two  fille<l-up  blanks  hereto  annexed  are  referred  to. 

The  expenses  of  a  family  of  the  laboring-class  vary  much  according  to  the  earnings,  j 
as  the  saving  of  anything  but  small  amounts  is  seldom  thought  of. 

The  diversions  are  cheap  and  useful,  and  very  nmch  frequented. 

The  establishment  employing  the  greatest  number  of  workmen  in  this  country  is  tlie 
ship-building  and  engineering  company  of  Burmeister  &  Wain,  where  from  900  to 
1,000  workmen  find  continual  employment.  Five  iron  steamships,  of  about  1,200  tons, 
with  engines  of  120  horse-power,  and  two  smaller  ones  of  300  tons,  with  engines  of  7; 
horse-power,  will,  in  the  course  of  this  year,  have  been  deliverod  (torn  this  establisj 
mont,  the  laborers  of  which  have  founded  various  useful  institntions ;  for  instance/i 


bli8> 
nce/i 
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buildiog-fund,  a  sick-fand,  d&o. ;  and,  as  it  perhaps  may  be  of  some  interest,  I  hereby 
annex  two  originals,  with  translations,  of  the  laws  of  the  building  association,  and 
last  year's  account  for  the  dame. 

Denmark's  direct  commerce  with  the  United  States  is  very  inconsiderable,  as  the 
imports  and  exports,  with  the  exception  of  petroleum,  generally  are  going  via  England, 
&o.,  and  Denmark  being  no  manufacturing  country,  the  chief  export  consists  of  grain, 
flour,  butter,  and  raw  produce. 

The  emigration  from  here  to  the  United  States  amounted  in  1871  to  1,760  males,  895 
females,  765  children,  Danes,  and  1,065  males,  524  females,  483  children,  Swedes,  &c.: 
and  to  Canada,  Australia,  &c.,  514  males,  230  females,  186  children,  Danes,  &c. ;  and 
the  same  number  is  likely  to  be  the  result  of  the  emigration  this  year. 

OLAF  HANSEN, 
United  States  Vioe'Caniul 

Copenhagen,  September,  1872. 

Note.— 1  Danish  rix-dollar  (6  a  16  skillings)  equal  to  52^  cents  American  gold. 

ELSINORE. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  H,  C.  Carey,  United  States  consul  at  Elsinore,  Denmark,  dated  OctO' 

terSO,  ltt73. 

"The  laboring-classes  live  very  frngally  and  quite  differently  to  what  the  same 
classes  are  accustomed  in  the  United  States  or  in  England,  where  animal-food  is  more 
generally  consumed.  Here  the  chief  food  consists  of  milk-porridge,  rye-bread,  salt  or 
fresh  fish,  with  now  and  then  a  piece  of  smoked  bacon,  with  coffee  mixed  with  chicoory, 
and  beer  of  a  light  description,  at  about  li  cents  a  bottle,  as  beverage.  Education  for 
the  children  of  these  classes  is  free,  and  their  house-rent  may  be  put  down  at  (30  to 
$40  per  annum. 

**  Elsinore  is  not  a  manufacturing  town,  but  is  mainly  dependent  upon  its  traffic  in 
furnishing  supplies  of  provisions,  &c.,  to  the  large  amount  of  shipping  annually  pass- 
ing through  the  sound  on  its  way  to  and  from  the  several  ports  in  the  Baltic.  From 
the  most  reliable  information  I  have  been  able  to  collect,  the  average  weekly  expendi- 
ture of  these  working-classes  mav  be  placed,  I  should  say,  for  a  family  of  two  adults 
and  two  children,  at  $4.50  to  $5.50  per  week,  which  amount  is  eked  out,  together  with 
the  workman's  wages,  by  the  earnings  from  washing  or  other  work  done  by  the  wife. 

"  The  monthly  wages  paid  to  seamen  sailing  from  our  port  may  be  stated  as  $16  for 
able  seamen  and  $12  for  ordinary  seamen,  while  the  wages  paid  to  captains  or  officers 
may  be  ranged  into  two  classes :  For  those  employed  in  tne  coasting-trade  or  short 
voyages  the  master  generally  receives  $45  and  tne  mate  $30  per  month,  whereas  those 
engaged  in  transatlantic  or  long  voyages  are  paid  differently,  the  master  usually  receiv- 
ing a  nominal  pay  of  $20  per  month  with  4  per  cent,  of  the  gross  freight  earnings,  and 
the  mate  a  fixed  pay  of  $35  to  $40  per  month. 

'^  While  the  constantly-recurring  strikes  among  the  laboring-classes  in  England  and 
other  countries  in  Europe  have  been  continually  disturbing  the  labor-market,  such  has 
not  been  the  case  here  to  any  extent  worth  mentioning.  A  small  increase  has  in  many 
cases  been  granted  by  the  masters,  with  which  the  laboring-classes  here  seem  to  be 
quite  satisfied.'' 

RATES  OF  WAGES  IN  ELSINORE. 

Daily  wages  of  the  following  laborers  at  ElsinorCf  Denmark,  in  the  year  1872. 

Blacksmiths ^ $0  85 

Ship-carpenters 86 

House  painters 85 

House-carpenters • * — ..  65 

Masons '  65 

Shoemakers 70 

Tailors , i j 75 

Dock-laborers,  from  $1.20  to  $1.60. 
Hours  of  labor,  10  per  day. 

It  must  be  observed  that  the  employment  of  the  dock-laborors  is  of  very  nucertiUA 
nature,  depending  in  great  measure  upon  the  number  of  vessels  entering  cor  poirt 
under  average,  attended  with  discharging  and  reloading  of  their  cargoes.    Thaxe  Mir 
been  times  when  these  laboren  have  earned  as  much  as  $2  per  day,  but  again  ttM 
are  several  days  when  they  are  without  employment. 
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Rate  of  wages  paid  for  farm  and  mechanical  labor  in  Elainore,  Denmarh,  in  ike  ywr  1873. 


Occnpation. 


Daily  wa|^ 


With 
bottd. 


Withoat 
bMud. 


Xonaay 


With 
bottd. 


FABM-LABOaBBS. 


Experienced  bands  in  snmmer 

Erperienced  hands  in  winter 

Ordinary  bonds  in  samraer 

Ordinary  bands  in  winter 

Common  Uborera  at  other  than  farm-work., 

Female  servants,  (cooks) 

Female  senrants,  (boose-maids) 


10  54 
40 
36 


10  80 
60 
60 


IS  SI 


401 


None. 


Nane.. 


300 

too 


SKILLED  WOBKMB;^.* 


Blacksmiths 

Bricklayers  or  masons. 

Cabinet-makers 

Carpenters 

Coopers 

Miners 

Machinists 

Painters 

Plasterers 

Shoemakers 

Stone-catters 

Tailors 

Tanners 

Tinsmiths 

Wheelwrights 


85 
80 
«5 
80 
85 

None 

1  00 
80 
80 

tl  00  to  1  50 
85 

tl  00  to  1  50 
80 
80 
85 


•  By  the  day  only. 
Price  of  board  for  workmen  per  week,  October,  1873, 12.50. 

Elsinore,  Xooember  1, 1873. 


1  Piece- work. 

HENKY  CHAKLES  CABET. 
Tice-Oonsul  and  Acting  Conni. 


Prices  of  prorisionSf  groceries^  and  other  leading  articles  of  consumption^  also  of  house-mt 
and  hoard,  in  the  towns  of  Copenhagen  and  Elsinore,  Denmark,  furnished  fcy  Mr,  (Jkf 
Hansen,  United  States  vice-consul. 


BetailprioesinlSTS. 


Articles. 


PKOViaiONS. 

Floor,  wheat,  superfine per  barrel 

Floor,  wheat,  extra  family do. 

Flour,  rye do, 

Ck)m-meal do 

Beef  fresh,  roasting-piooes perpoandt.. 

Beef,  fresh,  soop-pieces do 

Beef  fresh,  romp-steaks do 

Beef,  corned do, 

Veal,  fore  quarters do. 

Veal,  hind  qoarters do, 

Veal-cotleta do 

Mottoh,  fore  qoarters do 

Motton,  leg do. 

Mutton-chops 'do 

Pork,  fresh do, 

Pork,  corned  or  salted : do 

Pork,  bacon do 

Pork,  hams,  smoked do 

Pork,  shoulders do 

Pork,  saosagcs do 

Lard do 

Cod-fish,  dry do 

Mackerel,  pickled ',',  do 

gutter do 

Cheese do 


*  Per  100  Danish  pounds. 


t  Danish  weight 
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Prices  of  provUiona,  groceries,  and  other  leading  arUcUSf  ^o.~Coiitinii6d. 


Articles. 


Edtail  prices  in  1873. 


Copenlmgen.        Elsinore. 


PB0VI8I0N8— Continued. 

Potatoes per  barrel*. 

Rice perponndf., 

Ceans do 

Milk per  Quart.. 

£g£8 per  dozen. 

0R0CBBIB8,  RTa 

Tea.  Oolong,  or  other  good  black per  pound. 

Coffee,  Rio,  green do 

Coffee,  Java,  roasted do 

Sngar,  good  brown,  candy do.... 

Sugar,  yellow,  C do 

Sugar,  coffee,  B    do 

Molasses,  Now  Orleans per  gallon. 

Molasses,  Porto  Rico do 

Sirup do 

Soap,  common per  poundf. 

Starch do 

Fuel,  coal! per  ton. 

Fuel,  wood,  hard y. ..per  fathom$. 

Fuel,  wood,  pine do 

Oil,  coal per  gallon. 

DOMESTIC  DBT  OOODB,  ETC. 

Shirtings,  brown,  4-4,  standard  quality per  vard . 

Shirtings,  bleached,  4-4,  standard  quality do 

Sheetings,  brown,  9-8,  standard  quality do 

Sbeotiugs,  bleached,  9-8,  standard  quality do 

Cotton  nanuel,  medium  quality do 

Tickings,  good  quality do 

Prints,  Merrimackll do.... 

Mouseline  de  laines do 

Satinets,  medium  quality do 

Boots,  men's  heavy do 


eo  70 
07 
07 
03 
Hi 


52i 
21 
35 
16 
14  to  15 
14  to  15 


10  40 
06 
Id 
03 
16 


63 
S3 


11 
13 
13 


35 
Od 
lOi 

7  35 

8  40 
6  30 

52 


lU  to  13 
12  to  14 
90i  to  31| 
12  to  14 
*2l  to  30 
21    to  30 


80 


06 
15 

750 
8  00 
7  00 


18 
*22 


HOUSE-BEST. 

Fonr-roomed  tenements per  month. 

Six-roomed  tenements X do.... 


For  men,  (mechanics  or  other  workmen) per  week. 

For  women  employed  in  factories do — 


SO  to  30 

24    to  35 

420 


7  50  to  10  50 
16  00  to  28  50 
S  50  to   3  00 


2  10  to   3  00 
1  00  to    1  50 


500 


4  50 
7  50 


S50 


*  Per  100  Danish  pounds.  6  Per  fathom  of  6  feet  by  6  feet  by  2  feet, 

t  Danish  weight.  1|  Not  manufactured. 

t  In  August. 

Average  weekly  expenditures  of  two  families  in  Copenhagen,  one 
consisting  of  two  adults  and  two  children,  the  head  of  which  is  a 
mechanic,  and  the  other  consisting  of  two  adults  and  three  children, 
the  head  of  which  is  a  shoe-maker.* 

TWO  ADULTS  AND  TWO  CHILDREN. 

Weekly  earnings  in  1872,  $5.25.  Cost  or  value. 

Plonr  and  bread $0  44 

Freah,  oomed,  Baited,  and  smoked  meats 44 

Batter  and  lard 67| 

Cbeeae 1(4 

8agar 21 

Milk 25 

Coffee 17 

•From  the  above  list  will  bo  observed,  that  the  family  in  question  do  like  many  or 
most  others,  live  upon  bread,  bntter,  and  coffee,  with  milk  and  sugar,  in  preference  t6 
meat  and  potatoes,  but  the  wife  is  often  engaged  in  larger  bouses  for  washing, i^leaning^ 
d&c,  where  she  wiU  get  a  little  substantial  food. 

45l 
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Tea.... P 10  07 

Fish,  fresh  and  salt 17 

Soap,  starch,  salt,  popper,  vinegar,  &o Vi 

Ej^gs 5 

Potatoes  and  other  vegetables 16 

Fuel : 4!^ 

Oil  or  other  light... 10* 

Other  articles Bj 

Spirits,  beer,  and  tobacco,  (if  any) 50 

UouBo-ront & 

For  educational,  religions,  and  benevolent  objects.. ..•..••••...  13 

Total  weekly  expenses 5  tt 

Clothing  per  year -w S6S 

TWO  ADULTS  AXD  TERSE  CHIIJ>SEN. 

Weekly  earnings  in  1872,  $3.90,  hesiden  the  earnings  of  ike  wife,  amounting  to  75  end. 

CMtoTTabft 

Floor  and  bread (OSS 

Fresh,  corDed,ft&.c.,  meats , 15 

•Butter 71 

Cliecse 4 IS 

Sugar lOJ 

lUilk £> 

Coffee : ^ 

Fish 15 

Boap,  salt,  pepper,  vinegar,  &x} 4| 

Potatoes  and  other  vegetables 12 

I  Fuel 17^ 

Oil  or  other  light 5 

Oiher  articles 7 

Spirits,  beer,  and  tobacco I'f 

House- rent © 

For  educational  objects,  (one  child  at  school) ». 13 

Total  weekly  expenses 4  l-H 

Clothing  per  year 20  W 

ECONOMIC  CONDITION  OF  THEiiWORKINGMEN  OF  DENMARK. 

« 

DispaUh  of  Hon.  M,  J,  Cramer  to  the  Department  of  State, 

Legation  op  the  United  States, 

Copenltagen^  November  9, 1874. 

Sir:  Under  the  title  of  *' information  concerning  the  economic  con- 
dition of  the  workingmen  of  the  kingdom  of  Denmark,"  the  Danu^h 
minister  of  the  interior  has  published  the  result  of  inquiries  made  ia 
three  classes  of  circulars  issued  by  him  under  date  of  October  11, 1872. 

The  first  class  of  these  circular^  was  prepared  with  special  reference 
to  procuring  information  concerning  the  economic  condition  of  artisans, 
mechanics,  and  facto'iy-hands,  and  was  intended  to  be  filled  up  by  tlie 
emploj6s ;  the  second  was  designed  lo  procure  information  couceniiu? 
the  economic  condition  of  the  laborers  in  the  country,  and  was  intendeil 
to  be  filled  up  by  the  parish  and  town  councils.  The  intention  of  tbe 
third  class  was  to  procure  information :  1.  Concerning  the  amonnt 
necessarily  required  annually  for  the  support  of  a  workingman  witb  a 
family,  and  for  other  necessary  expenses,  such  as  taxes,  &c  2.  Con- 
cerning the  debts  of  workingmen  and  the  causes  thereof. 

Although  the  information  obtained  is  not  as  full  and  complete  as 
could  be  desired,  yet  it  furnishes  a  tolerably  reliable  insight  into  tbe 
economic  condition  of  the  laboring  classes  in  the  kingdom  of  Denmark. 
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I  have,  tlier<}fore,  prepared  a  coiulcnsed  *'  statement^^  of  tbis  iuforiiiation| 
wbk:h  r  hiive  tlie  bniior  fo  triinsniit  to  ymi,  lierLnvith  iuelosed. 

II  liavc  tliu  liuuor  to  be,  <&€., 
M.  J.  CKAMEU. 
Hon.  HA3IILTON  Fish, 
Secn'tary  of  State^  WaisMnf^tonf  D.  C. 


THE  ECX)N03tIC  COST»tTIOX  OP  THE  LABOItlN'G   CLASSES  IN   DKNMAHIC. 


From  the  rotnnis  made  nmler  tlie  fir«t  cluss  of  circiiiar»  it  fij>poars  that  tlic?re  are 
4C).*iOy  hibori'i^,  vizr  2j^,0J1  tiiak'S  over  eigjbtt'eii  yeart*  ol  »p*,  3,428  feiiiiilcM,  G^rill  youth* 
from  ibirteen  to  eighteen  yoara  of  ugt^,  irnd  1^9  111  chiklrcn.  Of  the  luaks,  14,2G5  are 
married  ;  of  the  fomalca,  1/J04, 

AVERAGE   EAn^'lXC^8. 

The  nonnal  average  earning?*  in  large  factories  in  Copenhagen  was:  for  men,  410 
rix-doJhirs,"  (^iilS/^S;)  fi»r  wom^^n,  IGt)  ris-dollftrs»  ($H?j,72.)  For  other  mecliauics, 
artis.'iiif*,  d'C. :  for  tiieti,  357  rix-<lol!ar8,  (§187.4::d;)  for  wonien,  143  lix  ilolliiis.  (!^75;07; 
and  in  tljpijrovincial  citifsiiud  hnviis,  niuhtr  tlio  womi;d!viKion,reH|)ectively,rjU0(.*'ir>7.r>U) 
and  Ki'V  (§70.r57)  rix-dolhirs,  and  :i57  (!?ilH7,42)  tuid  9<>  (*-19.H7)  rix-dollans,  and  in  the 
country,  under  the  Haruo  diviKions^  rt*pLHitivt'ly,iilH>.iU  and  $49.14,  l^l<Xi.iJ*>  and  i^4H,74. 
The  aveni^e  number  of  daily  workinijj-hoiir.'i  lor  both  children  and  aduUs  in  from 
twelve  to  thirteen^  int'lnding  the  lime  et^ntiiimml  in  i*hort  rests  and  for  meal»-  In 
^aouie  inHtaiiees  it  i^,  however^  bif^luT,  uad  in  »4orue  cmn^a  it  in  higher  for  women  than 
Ibr  men»  atid  for  children  1  fisher  in  the  country  than  for  cbildren  in  cities.  The  average 
Sme  allowed  for  niealn  is  about  two  lionrs  per  day* 

The  total  amonnt  of  Traces  paid^  annual iy,  to  the  40,200  hihorera  is  ovor  eight  mil* 
liontt  of  riS'dollara.  (S4,2li0t*Xi0. )  8iip|>oHinf^  this  nnmber  of  laborers  to  be  only  ouc-baEf 
p{  the  Dnmfier  of  laborers  in  Denmark,  it  will  then  appear  that  sixteen  niilliooa  rix- 
Jollars  (!£iH^4(Kl;(HX>)  are  paid  to  them  annually  as  waj^ee,  tbnt  is.  according  to  the  rate  of 
"ra^es  paid  in  lrt7*i,  which  now  in  soniywhat  higher  tlinn  then. 

As  to  extraearninj5»,  very  meager  infonnution  bas  been  received,  yet  in  many  in- 
tances  ench  extra  wages  by  extra  labor  are  made.  Besides,  the  hons^^wife,  in  many 
ses^  earuN  Bomething  which  cuntribulea  a  not  inconsiderablo  amount  to  the  support 
of  the  family. 
It  does  not  often  happen  that  laborers  coming  nnder  tbi«clasft  of  circnlar»  have  a 
I  share  in  the  protltH  of  iactorieB,  &.Q.  In  place  of  this  tbey  have  a  ^hare  in  a  land 
^^^tablished  to  render  them  a^istauco  in  case  of  &ickne^  or  death. 
^■T  The  information  coming  under  the  aeooud  claaa  of  ciroulars  may  be  grouped  a^ 
^BbllowB : 

^B  The  total  nnmber  of  tenants,  snbtcnatit»t  &c..  witlifn  the  kingdom  k  10l,8:K>,  niak- 
^^ung  abont  15  per  cent*  of  the  mate  inhabitant**.  This^  it  mnst  bo  remoudjen  d,  has 
^^•eference  only  to  the  population  in  the  counti-y,  and  not  in  cities  and  towns.     UndiT 

|th(^  term  tenjuits  an3  included  tboste  who  own  their  cottage^T  with,  perhaps,  oue-third 
of  an  acre  of  land  connected  with  it.  Among  the  101,«;i2  tenaiita,  &c.,  are  about  23,7c5 
|rauler»  and  mechanics,  &.C.,  or  about  *35  per  cent,  of  the  entire  claas. 
i 


WAGES  OF  FAmi-L4tIOK£Iiat 


With  regard  to  the  average  wages  paid  to  farm-hands  it  may  he  ohser\'ed  tliat  those  ^ 
Jatland  receive  during  tlie  sninnrer  season  higher  wages  than  those  in  other  paits 
the  kingdom,  while  the  contrary  is  the  case  during  the  winter  season,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  female  laborers,  who,  in  .Intlaml,  receive,  without  hoarding,  'Xi  skilliogs,  (17 
cents,  gold,)  and  in  other  parts  a  little  over  ti3  skillings  (11  cents)  per  day. 

The    average   number  of  working-hours  per  day   is,  during   the  summer  season, 
about  14,  and  during  the  winter  season  abont  10.    Deducting  from  these  the  hours  de- 
voted to  meals,  iSlc.^  and  the  average  number  of  hours  devoted  to  actual  labor  tbrou^h- 
oufc  the  kingdom  will   be  about  11  during  the  summer  season  and  8  during  the  winter 
'n>*cm. 

With  regard  to  the  qnestion  :  Do  these  farm  hands  receive  other  emolnments  besides 
eir  regular  wages,  such  as  milk,  pastnre  for  a  eo\v,  turf,  &.P.  f  it  may  be  said  that  in 
few  conuties  they  do  receive  sueh  emoluments,  averaging  from  10  (^VJO)  to  40  ($'2l) 
X  dollars  per  annnm.  And  yet,  properly  speuking,  these  emoluments  cannot  he  re- 
rth?d  as  extra  wages,  for  tb.iy  ar*i  geuerally  stipulated  in  tlie  contract  as  part  of  the 
agt'H.  The  fpiewtion  :  Do  the  laborers  earn  anything  by  extra  work  j  and^  if  so,  how 
nch  ?  is  partly  answered  in  the  ulllramtive  and  purtJy  iu  the  negative,  iSome,  beKidea 
eir  ordinary  daily  work,  spend  a  few  extra  hours  tu  making  basketa  or  plaiting  mata| 

*  A  rix^dollar  U  eqiiivotcDt  to  5S^  oonts^  gold. 
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&c.,  and  earn  thus  from  5  ($2.62)  to  40  ($21)  rix-dollarB  per  annnm.  Ukewise,  maoj 
bousowives,  by  extra  domostio  induBtry,  each  as  washiDg,  sewiDg,  koitting,  ftpinoiDj;, 
&c.,  earn  from  20  ($10.50)  to  40  (1^21)  rix-dollars  per  anuum.  To  the  qaeBiion:  Huv 
much  of  their  time  do  these  housewives  devote  to  labor  ontside  the  house  T  the  answer 
is  that  only  during  the  time  of  tlio  harvesting,  of  taking  np  potatoes  aud  of  tarf-catting, 
they  are  employed  out  of  the  house. 

The  question  :  At  what  age  aud  to  what  kind  of  work  are  the  children  hired  oatf 
has  been  answered  thus :  They  are  hired  out  from  the  seventh  to  the  tenth  year  of 
their  ago,  i)riucipally  to  watching  cattle  in  pastures.  The  total  nnmber  of  children 
thus  hired  out  is  33,43G.  Besides  watching  cattle,  they  are  also  employed  in  poUto- 
digging,  fruit-plucking,  turf-cntting,  &c. 

The  question:  Whether  the  farm-hands,  &c.,  have  employment  the  whole  yetr 
round  ?  has  generally  been  answered  in  theaffinii^tive.  There  are  some  districts,  how- 
ever, where  during  the  winter  season  labor  is  rather  scarce,  and  where,  conseqnently, 
they  can  earn  little  or  nothing  during  at  least  one  month  of  the  year. 

The  question :  Whether  there  are,  in  the  various  districts,  endowment  funds  for  asnrt* 
ing  the  sick  and  the  aged  f  has  been  generally  answered  in  the  affirmative;  bat  the 
question :  What  proportion  of  the  laborers  become  Utf-supportina  or.  independent  of 
assistance  ?  has  been  misunderstood,  and  hence  no  reliable  data  nave  been  fnmished 
in  regard  to  it. 

KXPBNDITUKES. 

The  information  sought  onder  the  third  class  of  circulars  relates  to  the  fMOOMry  0- 
pettHcs  for  support,  4*^.,  of  the  families  of  the  laboring-classes. 

For  those  m  Coi>enhagen  the  inininmm  may  be  plac-^1  at254  rix-doUars,  ($133^:) 
that  is,  for  rent,  3G  rix-dollars,  ($18.90;)  for  food,  192  rix-dollars,  ($100.80 ;)  for  cloth- 
ing, 15  rix-dollars,  ($7.87;)  for  tobacco  and  whisky,  11  rix-dollarB,  (^77;)  and 
the  maximum  at  C15  rix-dollars,' ($322.87 ;)  that  is,  for  rent,  120  rix-dollars,  ($63;) 
for  food,  3t}5  rix-dollars,  ($191.62;)  for  clothing,  78  rix-dollars,  ($40.95;)  for  tobacco 
nnd  whisky,  52  rix-dollars,  ($27.30;)  while  in  most  cases  the  expenses  vary  from  ^ 
($18:^.75)  to  405  ($212.62.)  rix-dolhirs  per  annum.  To  the  question  :  In  what  propo^ 
tion  are  the  caruiugs  of  a  laboring  family  sufficient  to  afford  them  a  sopport  adeqnate 
to  their  condition  ?  the  answers  received  from  both  the  employers  and  employ^  vaiy 
greatly.  The  former  believe  these  earnings  to  be  generally  sufficient,  while  the  latter 
contend  that  they  are  not.  This  difference  ot  opinion  is  accounted  for  partly  fram  tbe 
fact  that  five  among  the  employers  show  special  care  for  the  well-being  of  their  em- 
ploy ds,  (the  latter  of  whom  earn  enough  for  a  decent  support,)  and  partly  from  the 
fact  that  some  of  the  latter  send  their  children  to  paid-schools,  and  partly  from  the 
fact  that  a  part  of  their  earnings  is  applied  to  pay  interest*on  debts  incurred  in  the 
course  of  time. 

The  question  ;  To  what  extent  do  the  laboring-classes  participato  in  public  amnse- 
niciits?  has  been  variously  answered.  It  appeai-s  that  in  one  district  they  engage  in 
them  very  sparingly ;  while  in  nine  other  districts  the  young  people  are  said  to  engage 
in  them  to  a  very  considerable  extent. 

Some  of  the  people,  in  themselves  tilling  np  these  circulars,  pnt  down  their  expenses 
for  public  amusements  from  4  ($2.10)  to  6  ($3.15)  rix-dollars  per  annnm.  Tbcprece<l- 
ing  account  of  the  expenses  of  laboring-families  refers  only  to  those  in  the  city  of  Copen- 
hagen. 

The  annual  expenses  of  laboring-families  in  provincial  towns  and  cities  range  from 
210  ($110.25)  to  3C5  ($191.62)  rix-dc^lars;   that  is.  for  rent,   from  20  ($10.50)  to  40 


in  these  cities  and  towns  sutlicieut  fur  their  support?  has  been  answered  that  in  nn«J 
cases  such  earnings  are  sutiicient ;  though  the  answers  received  from  several  cities  and 
towns  show  that  they  are  insufficient.  With  regard  to  the  question,  Whether  tbew 
laboring-classes  are  in  debt  ?  the  answers  are  very  unfavorable ;  aud  only  very  few  incur 
4iny  expenses  whatever  for  the  education  of  their  children. 

With  regard  to  the  amount  of  expenses  for  the  laboring-families  in  the  country,  the 
information  obtained  shows  that  it  ranges  annually,  for  rent,  from  10  (.^5.i'>)  to  lo 
<$^S.40)  rix-dollars;  for  food,  from  150  (§78.75)  to  180(04.50)  rix-dollars;  for  clolhiujl, 
from  20  (810.50)  to  .50  (82(5.25)  rix-dollars;  for  tobacco  and  whisky,  from  10  ($5.2:))^^ 
15  ($7.87^  rix-dollars.  The  question,  Whether  the  earnings  are  paying  the  expensi'^^ 
is  generally  answered  in  the  affirmative ;  though  in  a  number  of  cases  the  answer  »*. 
J*  scarcely  sufficient."  As  to  whether  the  laboring-classes  in  the  country  diatrictsay^ 
in  debt,  the  information  received  shows  a  large  number  of  them  to  be  in  debt  They 
spend  nothing  extra  for  the  education  of  their  children,  nor  do  they  often  engage  m 
public  amusements. 

As  to  the  age  at  which  laborers  marry,  it  may  be  said  that  the  majority  of  both  scxe- 
marry  between  the  twenty-lifth  and  thiVtietb  year;  someevon  below  the  age  of  twcntys 
five ;  and  in  most  cases  before  they  had  "  laid'  up  "  anything.  Hence,  many  com»D<''^^ 
their  married  life  with  debt. 
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LABOR  IN  THE  NBTflBRLANDiL 

The  Netherlauds,  or  Low ,  Countries,  so  called  from  their  natural 
conformation,  now  composed  of  North  and  South  Holland,  have  a  popu- 
lation of  3,515,3^.  The  commerce  of  the  country,  though  not  as  great 
as  formerly,  is  still  quite  extensive.  There  are  important  silk  nianufac- 
tories  at  Amsterdam,  Haarlem,  and  Breda.  Woolen  is  principally  manu- 
factured at  Tillburg ;  linen  and  cotton  in  many  parts  of  the  two  prov- 
inces. The  earthenware  works  at  Delft  are  extensive  and  celebrated. 
Schiedam  is  noted  for  its  production  of  ardent  spirits,  particularly  of 
gin.    Butter  and  cheese  are  among  the  chief  articles  of  export. 

An  interesting  branch  of  industry  is  the  manufacture  of  paper,  and 
the  manufacture  of  bricks  and  tiles  is  also  worthy  of  note.  This  re- 
markable country  largely  rewards  the  skill  and  labor  of  the  agriculturist : 
the  annual  production  of  cereals  amounting  to  16,000,000  bushels,  and 
of  potatoes  20,000,000.  But  the  fisheries  are  the  most  famous  for  their 
extent  and  productiveness,  especially  the  herring-fishery,  which  has 
been  carried  on  since  the  twelfth  century,  and  has  been  termed  the 
"Dutch  Gold  Mine."  The  Netherlands  possess  little  or  no  mineral 
wealth.  Among  the  various  branches  of  industry  pursued  ship  build- 
ing holds  the  first  place.  The  Dutch  East  Indiamen,  in  th^  time  of 
wooden  ships,  were  justly  renowned.  Societies  '*  for  the  promotion  of 
the  public  good,"  as  they  are  styled,  abound  throughout  the  provinces, 
for  the  establishment  of  schools,  hospitals,  asylums,  and  other  works  of 
pi\blic  utility.  Institutions  for  the  relief  of  the  destitute  and  salFeriug 
are  abundant,  though  in  general  the  poor  are  taken  care  of  by  the 
churches  to  which  they  belong.  There  are  forty  institutions  for  employ- 
ing poor  laborers.    Educatiou  is  provided  for  by  the  government. 

In  Holland  the  laws  of  nature  seem  to  be  reversed;  the  sea  is  higher 
tban  the  land.  The  greater  portion  of  the  country  has  been  perse ver- 
ingly  rescued  from  the  water  by  the  continued  efitbrts  and  ingenuity  of 
man.  The  dikes  and  hydrographical  works  between  Dailart  and  the 
Schelde  are  estimated  to  have  cost  $l,5U0,<K)0,000.  The  people  of  the 
Netherlands,  though  placed  apparently  under  circumstances  the  most 
unfavorable  for  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  overcame  one  difiiculty  after 
another  with  matchless  perseverance,  until  they  rendered  their  country 
the  center  of  European  commerce,  and  diffused  the  appliances  of  com- 
fort and  the  means  of  enjoyment  among  the  lowest  orders  of  the  people. 

RATES   OF  WAGES. 

As  the  author  was  prevented  by  want  of  time  from  visiting  this  inter 
eating  country,  he  is  indebted  to  others  lor  even  the  meager  information 
in  regard  to  labor  which  appears  in  the  following  pages. 

Wages  in  Xorth  Holland, 


Place,  occapatiou,  &o. 


Wagc»  per 
week. 


Honrs  of  labor. 


$3  20  to  S4  00 


HKLYSBaiN. 

Steam  8pinDin<;-factory : 

W«^tvere 

Spiunera i    4  40  to    5  60 

Bo\»  under  16  years 70  to    2  00 

Women |    2  00  to    3  20 

G ilia  under IG years  60  to    1 

Carpet  luannl'actories : 

Men'rt  avorago  salary 

litiy »'  average  fuilury 

Manufactory  of  mo! tons: 

Average  rate  of  wages 


Five  days  of  12  hours  and 
one  day  of  6^  hours. 


2  FO 
1  50 


,  >  8  to  10  hours  per  d&j. 
5  00  I 
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Wages  in  North  Holland — Continiiod. 


Place,  occupation,  &o. 


Wapes  per 
week. 


LAEEN. 

Hair  floor*c]oth  tDannfactory : 

Weavers 

Spinners 

NAABUEX. 

Balo-pioda  fkoiory : 

Boys  and  girls ■ 

ZAANDAX. 

Bpinninjs-faetory : 

Piece-work 

KnOMMKXIB. 

Machine- jam-spinotng  &ctory : 

Weavers 

Tbo  weavers  who  work  at  homo  from  fonr  to  seven 
days  recoive  from 

RAABLKM. 

Oanze-factory : 

Weavers 

Soakers  

Bibbon-weaviog  factory : 

Weavers 


$5  00 
3  00 


$i>  00  to    9  00 
200  to    300 


6  cts.  for  i  kilog. 

I  florin  10  o. 
12  00  to  $3  90 


9  40  to    9  53 
94  to       54 


1  60  to    4  80 


Hours  of  labor. 


i  13}  hoars  per  day. 

1 12  to  15  honrs  per  day. 
IShonrsperday. 

14  hours  per  day. 


Return  respecting  the  spinning  and  twaving  factories  in  South  Holland, 


Commune.        Kind  of  factory.    Ilonrs  of  labor. 


Albla'iscrdam.. 


Oi-ieMendem. 


Gonda . 
Do. 


Xrimpcn  on  the 
Lek. 

Leyden  

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Nietiwerkerkon 

tbo  Yflael. 
Kottcrdain . . 


1  steam  epiunin^; 

and     weaving 
lactcry. 

2  hand  weaving 
faclorieii,  prin- 
ci  pull  V  for  i<ail- 
chub.' 

I  steam  cotton- 
^piuuing  fac- 
tory. 

30  cotton  -  facto- 
ries wbero  tbo 
varn  is  spun 
uy  band. 


3  tow  -  spinning 

factories. 
1  Inyet  factory... 
1  layct  factory... 

I  grain  seed  and 
damask  fac- 
tory. 

1  flag  dock  fao- 
torj*. 

1  blanket  factory 


Woolen-clothand 
blanket  factory. 


3flno-cottonHn{ii- 
ning-factxirles. 

1  sail-cloth  weav- 
ing factory. 

S  hair-cloth  and 
Jute  -  weaving 
faotories. 


IS  hours  a  day. 


Winter  8  a.  m. 

to  8  p.   m. ; 

summer  5  a. 

m.  to  8  p.  HI. 
12  hours  a  day . 


Summer.  13  to 
14  hours; 
winter,  10  to 
11  hours. 


From  snnrlso 
to  suniM't. 

11  hours  a  day 
Jli  hours  a  day 

10^  hours  a  day 
deducting  2i 
hours  rest. 

10  to  12  honrs 
a  day. 

12  hours  a  day. 


11  hours  a  day 


11  hours  a  day 
10  hours  a  day. 
10  hours  a  day 


Rate  of  wages. 


Average  ftill-grown  men,  44 
cents  per  day ;  for  childr«in 
and  spinsters,  8  to  24  cents 
per  day. 

Winter,  50  cents  per  day ;  sum* 
mer,  70  cents  pier  day. 


For  men,  fW)m  $2  to  $6  per 
week  (  for  women,  from  |1.30 
to  12.40  per  week* 

In  this  factory  work  is  done  by 
piece,  at  the  rate  of  from  12.40 
to  $3.20,  for  some  $3.60,  per 
week  ;  tnruert  and  children 
receive  39  to  60  cents  per 
week. 

40  cents  per  day 


From  $0  80  to  $5.60  per  week. . 
Fn>m  $0.60  to  $6.40  per  week. . . 

For  all  laborers,  average  rste 
of  wages  $1.60  per  week. 

From  $0.80  to  $4.80  per  week  .. 

Boys  and  girls,  $0.60  to  $1.80 
ner  week  ;  work-people  paid 
by  piee.«,$l.60  to  $4  per  week ; 
weekly  wages,  $2.40  to  $4.80. 

For  men,  $2  to  $8  per  week ; 
boys  from  14  to  16,  $1.20  to 
$1.00  per  week ;  women,  $1JS0 
to  $1.80  per  week;  girls  from 
14  to  16,  $0.80  to  $1.90  per 
week. 

Average  60  cents  per  day...... 


Paid  by  piece,  on  an  svexsge 

$:i.*JW  per  week. 
Paid  by  the  piece,  the  WSM 

on  an  average  $4  per  week. 


Produce.  * 


In  tbo  last  few  Twi» 
rather  decroMBt 
than  increauiu^ 

As  the  mamifiKtv* 
is  on  a  small  M^ 
nopsrticuUnoB 
be  given. 

Incruased  at  ibf 
rate  of  15  per 
cent,  in  Iti'l. 

Decresaiug. 


Tolerably  regalar. 

Increasing. 
Fairly  on  the  ia- 

cresse. 
Inereasing. 


Begulsr. 
Increasing. 

Increased  bv  9D  iff 
cent,  in  ths  w 
flveyesrs. 


Modemteu 

Increasing. 

Inoresslng 
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Weaving  factories. 


Districts, 


Aalst..,.. .,,..,,..„ 

Ast^D,  { wcioltm  Knd  oottim) 

Bladi[l ,. __ 

Bortol. .,..,...........,,,... 

Brwln,  fcATput-wcavi^gH ....._.-.. 

Geldrop  .« ..i. «,...^....*...^ 

^etMC,  fedf^ga)  .-_...^.._... — ... 

UuJCiiQtad  -.,.*.**.,**,..,.,,*,...**** 
3eztoge>nboK:ti,  (5  rlbbcn^  4  lach,  1 

OimcUot^, *,*..•.,.....**,..,.  .,*..., 

Oofitcrhont ^ ...... . . .«. . . , . . 

fitratam.  (wcwloaj.i.. ..... » ........ 

Blry^  (lineoj.. _..,„„,.,„ , 

TllW-. ._ , „ 

Tduj^dk.... 

T7<lBii ,. .„,,.„.,, 

Tt«b<?l -._... 

IVattliP  .^..^ 

Wo€U«el.... ._„..._..,,... 

2oci»t  ....,..*.... -*... 


19 
1 
1 

le 
1 

15 

« 

a 

11 

1 
I 

1 
7*1 

i 

1 
u 

0 


i 


10 
10 

11 

13 

10 

Q 

10 

1&-11 

10 
18 
13 
11 
10-11 

11 

10 

10-11 

10 

10 

m 


K  u  mber  of  wiH-kmeti. 


Abore  IS. 


M.       F. 


€0 

to 

150 

50 

II 

384 

U7 

T 

T 

105 

ilO 

1,000 

H 

S4 

IW 

4^ 


w 


&5 


115 


11 


Bdow  16. 


:m.      F, 


43 

S 
3 

4 
13 
IGO 


Avurnga  waj^ta  pur  dij^. 


Aboi-iJ  in. 


4(4 

40 
4^ 
50 
40 
^ 
40 

44 

32 

40 
40 
44 
33 
Sd 
8 


10 


M.        F. 


1-2 


12 


8 
11 


li 

la 


14 
16 


H 
l-J 

IG 


la 


Spinnifig-facUnies. 


Brodi*...-......-.....,.... 

Bin'Djoveo,  (wool-ApiiiDiDg) 

SinUiim,  twQol'Nitiuiltic)  -  ■ 

TilbiiT^,..., 

Woeiuel. 


IS 

5 

4 

e 

S5 

S5 

19 

n 

9e 

5 

30 

34 

4ff 

90 

13 

S3 

3 

1    ^ 

1 

^3 

SO 

10 

13 

44 

^ 

34 

i;t 

3B 

i!S 

10 

13 

4 

0 

5 

50 

30 

14 

5a 

10-1 L 

i.as'i 

646 

^BS 

177 

46 

96 

aa 

1 

10 

e 

4 

34 

38 
fid 
16 


*  In  theso  nambera  arc  included  the  weavers  who  work  at  home. 


BATES  OP  WAGES  IN  AMSTEBDAM. 

Statement  showing  the  rate  of  wages  and  the  hours  of  Uibor  of  some  of  the  principal  faotoiHes 
and  trades  in  Amfterdam  in  1872. 


OccapatioD. 


Hours  of 
Ubor. 


Paldpet^ 


Average  am't 
of  wages  per 
week. 


Bemarks. 


Blacksmiths : 

Ordinary  workmen ... 

Competent  workmen. . 
Bread-factories: 

Bakers'  foremen 

Workmen 

Millers: 

Foremen 

Workmen 

Builders 

Breweries : 

Foremen,  (Germans) .. 
Brewers,  (Germans) . . . 

Engineers.  (Dntchmen) .. 

Carters,  (Dutchmen) 

Laborers,  (Dutchmen) . . . 
Carpenters,  (Dutchmen) . . 

Bricklaying: 

Bricklayers 

Uodmen 

Assistants 


13 
12 


Unlimlt'd 
13  to  15 

13 

13  to  14 

19 

11 


Hour.. 
...do.. 

Week. 
...do.. 

...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 

Month 
...do  .. 

Week. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 

Hoar. . 
...do.. 
..do.. 


13  16  to  |a  78 
4  40  to    5  08 


3  40  to 


504 
480 


684  to    8  04 
3  40  to    3  60 

6  84 


7  88  to  13  93 
4  63  to    6  S3 

604 
3  84  to    6  04 

3  60  to    4  84 
4  40 


4  33  to    5  08 

3  60 

3  88  to    3  24 


'These  men  work  7  days  per 
week,  Sundays  includoil.  In 
one  iiarticular  establislimuu  t 
they  have  a  small  share  in 
the  profits,  amouotiug  to 
about  £4  pvr  annum  fur  or> 

^    dioary  workmen. 

ThesM  men  are  provided  with 
lod^ugs  and  have  their  vie- 
tnals  (which  are  brought  by 
thenisel  ven)  cooked  for  thorn, 
independent  of  their  wages. 

Those  men  have  only  their 
wages. 

These  men,  dnrini;  the  snm* 
nier  months,  often  work  15 
hours  per  day ;  but  in  win- 
ter, in  bard  ^roets,  they  are 
sometimes  entirely  out  of 
work.  # 
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Statement  showing  ih»  rate  oftodgea  and  the  hours  ef  JAhor^  ^.— Oontinaed. 


OcGiip^i^tiOd. 


Bmshmaker*  .,.*„„---*--. 

CjjJtiLiwL-iuiikeri  .^_...... 

era  and  opbakternrB.) 
CAQdUvfjtetorie^  % 

Foremen *.*>,*—,, 

WorkmeD 

FomoleA  ,-.... 

EnguiB-driTer, .... 


Ciri 


hton  . 


BIsip...,..,.. .* 

Sliipv  (Ingunsmmt^yMd) 

CoAcli-bnUden  \ 

Suildw 

BuMera^pttiolciri^&ndiip- 
liftUlererfc 

DlqmoEid  dulteti  And  polUiii- 

Diiftllleni  ,,,.*.,.... - 

UockTAboreTB —  ..*  — 

Fti»»meii...... ..,„ 

SCi>ker» 

Fui  Iflcrs. .....  .......*.. 

C«a.t«e«rtei«. . , . .  • — , , , 

CD«|.qtienQlMn  .* - 

By  pbaD'|iiiiD|M!irft. ....... 

&ulo-k«oper« 

BEiiUh»  .. 
Hammer-idflti ...... 

IS  rkkla>ur«.  _.,.... 

ntKlmen  ,.,.....,,. 

Car  poolers  .._..... 

TiDmeo^. — . 

TiiMiorft -..*..  .,..* 
Fimra-. ........... 

Onnimitlu....... ...... 

Hiabsrtt,.. 

XroQ-workB  — ,...._.. 
Li]tii|ieri, ....«,,-. ..... 

XaTvitMi , -  -. 

Painters  and  gloxlen .. 
J*litr>vboT». .  *..*.....,.. 
Prliitiiiji: 

CompoaJtcm  .<....., 

P 


Bailwari : 

Walcbmon..-,*. 
PolntiiQaen ...,,. 

Guards ..... 

]£D^tne^dHi-en. 
Endne-fllEers,,, 
liUbarers 


Besar-iuAketf . . 


Sbocmnkers : 

OriJlasry  workman « 
Superior  worktnea . 

8lO(DB-niaih>Bi — 

&t]^xir*tvfliisn ........ . 

Tillorn ,.,... 

Taotiers *. ^. 

Upbolatarets^ ......... . 


Hoam  of 

Ubar. 


10  to  19 


Paid  per^ 


Piece. 


Hoar., 
...do ., 


Week. 

Pii?ee  . 
10  Hour. . 
10    Week 


^oiBti&^ieee 


Week, 


19 

la 

It 
la 
ifi 

0 
10 

10 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

to 

10 
Ui 

\% 
Ik 

e  to  la 
11 

i« 
u 

10 

10 


10 


nnlimit'd 

d«... 
n 
ti 

TJaUmli'd 
111 
10 


Hour.. 
Dny. . . 
Wwk. 


Hour.. 
...do.. 


Week  .#-. 
...do ..... 

...do 

..do..... 
...do..... 
...do...., 
...do,.... 
..do..-., 

...do 

...do 

...do..-.. 
...do 

...do 

..  do..-.. 

,..do 

...do..... 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Day 

riocd..... 

-do..... 

Hoar 

Uourimdibiy 

X  Boar*  week 
5     orpleco. 


W^ek 
Day.. 

HoBr. 
iMy.. 


of  va^fis  per 
ireek. 


|3  40lot4S4 
300  to    S^ 

a  el  to  T  i6 


A  m, 

3  3fl 

1  SO  to    S  40 

484 


$«0lo 


4  33 
4^ 

400 


9  64  to    7  00 

3  04  to    0  til 


10  06  to  33  91 


2  40  to    4  N 
4  @4  to    7  94 


464  to 

4  40  to 

^  eo  to 

300  to 

3S0  to 

1  ao  to 
Q64  to 
1  Oa  to 
3  19  to 

Sd8  to 

940  to 

3  00  to 
9  DO  to 

5  13  to 
3  00  to 

3  GO  to 

4  OO  to 
^  to 

4f4  to 

9  40  to 


734 

5  Ofl 
5  54 
4  04 
3  14 

3  711 
330 
fi  S4 

4  H4 
3  40 

3  i4 

%  m 

%m 

9  #» 

4  34 

3  U 

4  Oi 
3  36 

3  ED 

4  §4 
4  ^\ 
4  IM 
4  §4 

a  04 

4  30 

3  30 


[3  90  to    4  00 
I  3  60  to  10  Oti 


3  M  to 

3  80  to 
3  79  to 
5  44  to 
3  80  to 


3  OS 
3  08 

h  13 
7  Oi 
0  30 
3  9a 


\^ 

3  CO  to 

7  34 

PIa?.e........ 

3  40  to 

330 

..do ... 

3  €0  to 

4  n 

ll<nir,.,..*.. 

4  tN 

\r«s;£....... 

SOO  to 

5  34 

HoDT  £  piece 

4  §4  CO 

5  rr4 

Wi?fk....... 

9  40  to 

3  40 

Hour  and  dAj 

3  m 

fTbe  men  vmplojrvd  ti  tk« 
go^mineot-fKtd  Knv  te  tit 
most  part.  eDficr* 
netitly,  nod  HMnttmH 
bsTer  to  p«y  40  «UL  Mi  1 
to  llw  wMowt'  UaL 


ITtkeiie  men 


ii«  oftfli  mIqI 


These  mvii  wmk  T  dm  ya. 
week,  Stuidsf  ■  iododdd. 


[Fnim  73  oesta  to  11.10  vte 
I     working  extfa  beoit. 


Tbede  men  vork  7  d»yi  f 
we*^k,   SaadHYS  IftHttdeii- 

ploy  uil  t  wo-  tb  I  nli  of  t  he  *Tf t 
in  dndnjir  eniijirn^  ind  itv 
kfjpt  in  rwpirve  rb^  «*l*^ 
third.  EvtNfy  tbifd  if^ 
tb(?  engioiw  ««»  esatntiiM. 
«icLd  dntiiif^  tbat  tkw  tfas 
driTCT*  are  paid  •»  if  i^t 

,    iveVv  rroploywL 

'Of  omiiT^rj  kiuds,  s  fuaii  nv 
make  from  500  to  7».  wd  <rf 
tbt^  better  tort*  /ton)  3>> » 
300  |>OT  day.  He  tf  M**«te» 
by  n  boy,  to  wbom  bi?  kal  t^ 
pity  fram  40  eentf  to  |1.^ 
p«t  week!  oat  of  ^  wi^ 
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Statement  showing  the  rate  of  wages  and  the  hours  of  labor,  ^e.— Continacd. 


Occnpfttion. 

Hours  of 
labor. 

Paid  per- 

Average  am*t 
of  wages  per 
week. 

Remarks. 

Workmen  employed  on  the 
Amsterdam  Canal  and  Har- 
bor Works: 
Divers 

11 

11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
U 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 

11 

11 
9 

Day 

♦7  5M 

4  84 
456 
484 
604 
4  44 
4  84 
533 
484 
4  84 
4  33 
484 
4  56 
544 

408 
1  68 
3  13 

• 
;  36  oents  per  boar  when  nnder 
water. 

Masons 

...do 

...do 

..  do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Plate- lajen 

Trimmers - 

Blacksmiths 

Strikers f 

Stokers 

Daring  the  sammer  months 

Carpenters 

hoars  per  day,   and   then 
earn  about  £1   per   week. 
>    When  employed  on  exten- 
sive works  they  are  usually 
IMdd   per  mile,  tho  wages 

natoze  of  tho  soil. 

Sailors 

Sawyers .- 

Laborers 

j[orse-keepers 

Horse-drlTers,  (English- 
men.) 
Watchmen.  (Englishmen) 
Boys,  f English) 

Pile^vers,  (Englishmen) 

In  coneeqaeooe  of  the  continnally  iocreasing  price  of  food  and  honse-rent,  a  general 
rise  of  wages  has  been  effected  daring  the  last  few  months,  without  causing  any  ill- 
feeling  between  the  employers  and  their  workmen,  and  in  many  instances  the  former, 
.  well  aware  of  the  evil  results  of  strikes  to  hoth  parties,  have  anticipated  the  reasona- 
ble wishes  of  the  latter  by  allowing  them  a  higher  rate  of  wages,  without  awaiting 
any  demonstration  on  the  part  of  the  men.  Of  late  the  system  of  payment  by  the 
hour  has  become  pretty  general,  and  works  well,  as  by  that  means  there  is  hardly  any 
fear  of  conspiracies  or  combinations  of  woricmen  for  the  purpose  of  coercing  their 
employer  to  reduce  the  number  of  hours  of  labor,  the  men  having  an  interest  in  work- 
ing as  long  as  their  employers  will  permit.  The  question  then  naturally  arises  how  do 
Dutch  workmen  and  their  fE^milies  manage  to  live  on  these  small  incomes  in  such  an 
expensive  place  f  In  reply  I  must,  in  the  first  place,  explain  that  to  the  industrial 
classes  in  Holland,  animal  food,  cheese,  eggs,  beer,  currants,  raisins,  sugar,  &c.,  are 
luxuries  of  which  they  partake  only  on  Sundays,  and  then  but  sparingly,  and  in  some 
instances  not  at  all.  They  live  chiefly  on  potatoes,  cheap  vegetables,  such  as  carrots, 
turnips,  onions,  cabbage,  &c.,  stewed  with  lard,  and  bread,  both  wheat  and  rye.  When 
cheap  vegetables  are  not  procurable,  they  vary  their  meal  by  dried  pease  and  beans  of 
various  kinds,  or  rice,  barley,  and  flour,  prepared  with  butter  milk  and  treacle.  The 
rent  of  a  single  room  now  varies  from  48  to  84  cents  per  week,  and  a  floor  of  the  same 
sized  rooms  can  be  obtained  at  from  72  to  $1.20. 

WAGES  IN  BOTTEBPAM. 

8t€Uement  showing  the  rates  of  wages  and  the  hours  of  labor  in  Rotterdam  in  1872. 


Tradei 


Bakers 

Blfteksiniths 

Brawera 

BrieUayws 

Bateben 

Cabinet-makers.. 

CirpeBten 

Disliners 

Dock-laborers... 

Palbtera 

Plnmbecs 

Printers 

Baflway-iciuurds  . 
Bailway-kiboren 

Sail-makera 

Shoemakers 

Stone-masons — 
8iiear*TefiDeTS ... 

Shipwrights 

Tailors 

ITpholslerers.... 


Hoars  of 
labor. 


19 

10 
19  to  15 
10  to  13 
10 
19 
13 
It 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

Unlimit'd 

10 

10  to  13 

10 

Unlimit'd 
10 


Paid  per— 


Week 

Hoar 

Month 

Hoor 

Week 

Hoar 

...do 

Week 

Day  .4 

Hoar 

Week 

...do 

...do 

^Sov-;:: 

Piece 

Hoar 

Week 

Day 

Hoar  or  piece 
Day 


Avera|{«  am't 
of  wages  per 
week. 


•3 

18  83  to  4 

7  34  to  7 

3 
4 
4  33  to  5 
3  53  to  4 
9  40  to  4 
3  60  to  4 
3 
380  to  3 
3  30  to  4 
3  80  to  5 

8  40  to  3 

8 
8  40  to3 

3 
3  60  to  4 

3  84  to  4 

4  84  to  5 

3 


60 
39 
04 
96 
40 
80 
39 
00 
84 
60 
60 
84 
13 
88 
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DUTCH    ARTISAXS — DIAMOND^UTIINO. 


[From  the  Briiiah  AlmaDBC,  1874.] 

In  tbe  Netherlands  the  rates  of  wa^es  approximate  somewhat  more  closely  to  thoM 
current  in'  England,  but  the  cost  of  house-rent  and  provisions  is  greater,  so  that,  ia 
fact,  every  20«.  earned  in  Holland  does  not  go  so  far  as  Iba,  in  this  country.  TheDatch 
artisans  are,  as  a  rdle,  steady,  patient,  and  skillfal,  but  their  work  hicks  finiah  uid 
taste.  HoUiind  is  not  in  any  sense  of  the  word  a  mannfactnring  country.  It  is  as  t 
maritime  people  that  we  encounter  tbe  rivairyof  the  Dutch,  who  make  excellent  asikn 
and  fishermen,  and  are  content  with  lower  wages  than  would  satisfy  English  seaoes. 
But  there  is  one  industry,  that  of  diamond-cutting,  peculiar  to  Holland.  It  ia  eanied 
on  at  Amsterdam,  and  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  Jews,  who  earn  faom  £6  to  £7  p«r 
week.  With  the  exception  of  this  class  of  workers,  the  general  condition  of  theOnfidi 
artisans  is  in  every  respect  inferior  to  that  of  their  English  brethren. 


EXPENDITURES  OF  WORKBIEN'S  FAMILIES. 

Estimate  of  ike  w^iekl^  expeneee  of  a  hlacksmiih,  with  hie  family  qfa  w\fe  and  one  dM 

[From  British  oonsolar  reports.] 


Articles. 

U.&goU. 

ArUdes. 

U.&grfd. 

Svo>bresd 

10  40 
10 
90 
10 

VineiEar.  Denoer 

MM 

TV^hcaten  bread 

oiiT!:!.\?!v^.:::.:::::::;:::::::::::: 

^  8 

Bntter 

Turf  ad4  vowlr r.^^. ...,.,. ... 

11 

Milk 

1  Cokeorooal 

14 

Sagar 1. 

Soap 

3 

Coffise 

12 
10 
10 
40 
90 
10 

Starch 

4 

Tea............ 

4 

Floor  

Thread  T 

» 

Potatoes 

Water   

4 

Greens..... ...... ............. .......... 

Honse-rent ......^^  .  ^ 

4 

Meal 

Sick-fond 

» 

Beef 

Bnrial-fnnd 

3 

Mntton 

Clothes 

4D 

Pork 

Spirits  or  beer 

Bacon  ..3......^... 

l^bacoo... .    .. 

6 

Lard 

24 
6 

Total 

Salt 

381 

The  following  is  an  estimate  of  expenses  made  by  a  mason,  with  a  wife  and  two  chil- 
dren. He  must  be  well  off,  for  he  indulges  in  butter  and  much  bacon,  and  speods 
nearly  half  as  much  again  as  the  smith  : 


Articles. 

U.&gold. 

ArUdes. 

V.S.fffAi. 

House-rent 

10  48 
50 

ao 

30 
22 
16 
64 
52 
18 
11 
8 

Salt 

10  06 

Poutoes 

Vegetables 

1« 

Firing 

White  bread 

Ifi 

Bye-bread 

Tobacco . 

i 

C/offoe 

Doctor's  fund          .               i 

10 

Oil 

Sick  and  burying  fund 

s 

Bacon 

Uiifureseen  expenses 

13 

Batter 

Schooling....  ...  .. 

10 

Snetorlard 

Clothing '.V.'.V.V.'.'..'/.. 

» 

Milk 

Total 

Soap 

503 
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Next,  we  have  a  list  of  what  is  considered  a  legitimate  expenditure  by  a  bricklayer, 
with  a  wife  and  foar  children.  The  family  is  larger  than  that  of  the  luusou,  but  the 
house  would  seem  to  l>e  inferior  and  the  weekly  expenses  are  much  smaller. 


Ardoles. 

U.&gold. 

ArUclea. 

U.S.  gold. 

Rv6"br6ad  ................•>...>........ 

$0  40 

4 

SO 

8 

8 

4 

16 

S 

S 

8 

40 

8 

14 

18 

14 

16 

Salt  and  DeDDer 

•O  06 

Wheaten  bread 

ou     ..^?^::.:.:.::..:.::::::::.::. 

16 

Bntter 

Turf  aiid  wood t........^ 

19 

Milk 

Coko  or ooal  .....^.. .......... 

19 

Cboese 

Soap 

8 

Sucar 

Starch  and  wanhing .................... 

? 

Coffee .*...... 

Thread 7 

Tea 

Water 

Jf 

Treacle ................................. 

House-rent 

Hoar...............< 

Borial-  fund 

5 

Potatoes 

Clothing 

40 

Vo$!otables - 

Meal 

Spirits  or  beer 

G 

Tobacco 

6 

Pork 

MisoellaneoQS 

6 

Bacon  .............................  .... 

Total 

Lard 

3  00 

Lastly,  we  have  the  modest  estimate  of  a  bricklayer's  laborer,  who,  blessed  with  a 
wife  and  four  young  children,  reckons  his  expenditure  by  the  day,  subscribes,  like  the 
others,  to  the  doctor  and  the  undertaker,  and  finishes  by  spending  considerably  more 
than  he  is  supposed  to  earn. 


Articles. 

U.&gold. 

Articles. 

U.&gold. 

Bread 

4 

5 
3 

f 

Milk 

•Oil 

Bico  or  flrrita    .        .     .     ............... 

Total  ner  dav. 

Lard 

43 

Fuel 

Total  per  week 

Batter 

3  01 

Coffee 

Honse-rent 

40 

Oil 

Siok  and  barial  fand 

8 

a-ilt 

Total  weekly  expenses 

Potatoes 

3  40 

There  are  two  points  specially  to  be  observed  in  these  estimates.  The  one  is  the  in- 
ferior style  of  living,  which  such  estimates  denote.  As  a  rule,  no  meat  but  bacon  is 
ever  tasted,  and  but  little  of  that.  With  one  exception,  it  is  not  admitted  by  any  of 
thene  men  that  they  should  lay  out  any  portion  of  their  wages  on  spirits  or  beer,  or 
drink  anything  stronger  than  tea  and  coffee.  I  imagine  that  in  practice  they  are  not 
all  of  them  thoroug:h  temperance  men ;  still,  it  is  remarkable  that  they  do  not  reckon 
even  beer  as  a  legitimate  item  of  expenditure. 

The  other  point  to  be  remarked  is  that,  notwithstanding  the  narrow  limits  within 
which  the  household  expenses  are  kept,  they  in  every  case  considerably  exceed  tho 
nominal  wages  of  the  head  of  the  family.  This  point  was  noticed  by  the  committee, 
who,  after  examining  and  comparing  many  more  of  these  estimates  than  I  have  given 
al)ove,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  average  bare  necessaries  of  an  ordinary  work- 
man, with  an  average  family,  amounted  to  9  florins  (15«.)  a  week,  while  his  average 
wages  did  not  exceed  6  florins  60  centimes  (ll9.)  if  he  was  a  skilled,  and  4  florins  SO 
centimes  (8«.)  if  he  was  a  perfectly  unskilled  laborer ;  that  there  thus  remained  a  defi- 
cit of  2  florins  40  centimes  (4«.)  in  the  one  case,  and  4  florins  2  centimes  (7s.)  in  the 
other,  which  had  to  be  provided  for  by  the  man  working  out  of  hours,  or  by  the  help 
of  the  wife  or  children. 


CONDITION  OF  THE  LABORINO-CL.\SSES  IN  HOLLAND. 

[From  British  consular  reports.] 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  if  the  laboring-classes  in  Holland  are  prosperous  and 
happy,  they  owe  it  to  their  own  patient  industry,  their  provident  habits,  and  their 
Datural  contented  disposition.  Living  in  a  land  which  owes  its  very  existence  to  the 
ingenuity  and  labor  of  man,  at  any  moment  liable  to  be  called  out  to  work  again  for 
their  lives  and  homesteads,  they  owe  little  to  nature,  much  to  themselves.  What  they 
acquire  with  pain  they  guard  wit  h  care.  The  Dutch  laborer,  whether  in  field  or  towOy 
reuects  on  the  value  of  liis  earnings ;  the  energies  which  a  warmer  blood  and  a  mora 
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impetnons  temperament  would  expend  in  political  ezoitementy  be  oonaeoratea  to  the  im- 
provement of  his  own  individual  lot ;  the  qaestion  of  the  hour,  the  news  of  the  day, 
possess  little  intoreet  for  him ;  he  prefers  bia  BiUe  to  hia  newapaper,  and  hia  iiuDiily 
fireside  to  the  public,  the  reading-room,  or  the  political  meeting.  Jealooa  to  a  dngtn 
over  the  liberty  he  already  possesses,  he  does  not  sigh  for  more^  and  prefen  e^joyii^^ 
in  peace  the  advantages  already  secured  to  him,  to  agitating  £6r  others  which  hii 
fatners  did  without.  The  Dutch  artisan  ean  live  comfoortably  and  oontentedlj  on 
what  would  ill-suffice  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  an  English  laborer.  He  geta  lower  waf|M^ 
he  lives  in  a  country  where  protection  is  still  professed  and  dntiea  an  still  high* 
where  the  necessaries  of  life  are  about  aa  dear  aa  in  England,  and  the  laxnriea  diana 
and  yet  his  home  is  happier  and  his  family  healthier  than.many  wliioh  eoald  befooad 
elsewhere.  Spending  less  on  himself  he  haa  more  left  for  hia  children,  and  what  bt 
saves  in  beer  he  spends  in  bread.  The  usual  wages  of  a  skilled  artisan,  soch  as  aes^ 
penter,  Joiner,  plumber,  or  smith,  may  be  reckoned,  in  the  larger  towna  of  HoUaad,  il 
about  13.84  a  week ;  his  wife,  perhaps,  adds  72  or  96  cents  by  taking  in  washing^  sad 
the  man  himself,  by  working  out  of  hours,  on  odd  Jobs,  often  adds  £other  shilungor 
two.  I  imagine  a  steady  family  would  thus  find  the  united  earnings  not  tUl  ilMCt  of 
|5.;2d  a  week.  Men  whose  trades  or  occupations  require  less  skill  are  woraa  paid,  la- 
less,  indeed,  the  absence  of  skill  is  compensated  for  by  the  additional  severity  of  tht 
labor.  The  firemen  or  stokers  in  the  gas-works  at  the  Hague  receive  17s,  fid,  a  week; 
but  for  this  they  have  to  work  in  relays  of  twelve  hours  at  a  time,  day  or  nigh^  as  tbe 
case  may  be,  and  seven  days  in  the  week,  with  an  additional  six  hours  every  Saturday 
to  secure  tbe  weekly  rotation  of  day  and  night  work.  In  the  smaller  towns  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  country,  where  living  is  cheaper,  house  and  ^nnd  rent  low,  and  skilicd, 
lab(»r  less  in  demand,  wages  are  much  lower ;  there,  an  artisan  who  might  earn  i3L60or 
93.84  a  week  in  the  capital,  has  to  content  himself  with  ^40.  These  are  the  vagM 
often  paid  to  factory  hands.  A  favorite  mode  of  remuneration  for  labor  is  that  ofjMy- 
ing  by  piece-work.  This  plan  is  adopted  even  on  the  premisea  of  the  employer.  Tbos 
a  master  cabinetmaker  will  furnish  all  the  materials  for  making  a  table ;  the  table 
will  be  mode  in  bis  own  workshop,  under  his  eye:  but  whether  his  workman  is  iudiutri- 
ous  or  idle  will  make  no  difference  to  him,  for  ne  will  pay  him  the  same  sum  on  ita 
completion.  Another  very  general  mode  of  i>ayment  is  by  tbe  hour  instead  of  by  tbe 
week.  In  this  case  the  artisan  naturally  earns  more  in  the  summer,  when  the  days  aie 
long,  than  be  can  do  in  tbe  ^nnter.  The  pay  varies  according  to  the  nature  of  tbe 
labor,  skilled  or  otherwise.  The  rates  of  from  4  to  8  cents  per  hour  embrace  the  pnoci- 
pal  variations.  Each  skilled  workman  is  required  to  find  his  own  tools,  with  tbe  ex- 
ception of  those  of  an  immovable  nature,  such  as  lathes,  presses,  and  machinery  of  all 
kinds.  Tbe  hours  of  labor  in  the  summer  ore  generally  twelve,  including  intervala  fur 
two  or  three  meals.  These  consist  of  breakfast,  at  about  8;  dinner,  about  mid-day; 
and  occasionally  tea  towanl  evening.  Half  an  hour  is  considered  enough  for  tbe  first 
and  last,  but  dinner  is  a  more  important  matter  and  occupies,  with  ita  aubseqaont  re- 
pose and  pipe,  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  holt 
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LABOR  IN  RUSSIA. 

The  last  of  the  transatlaDtic  conntries  to  which  atteDtion  will  be 
directed  iu  connection  with  the  snbject  of  labor,  is  that  vast  and  inter- 
esting section  of  the  Russian  Empire  which  forms  the  western  portion  of 
her  territory.  Whether  considered  in  regard  to  its  population,*  which 
falls  but  little  short  of  the  combined  population  of  any  two  of  the  most 
populous  countries  of  Europe,  or  the  vast  extent  of  its  territory,  which 
extends  through  thirty  degrees  of  latitude,  or  great  diversity  of  its 
products,  which  comprise  the  rich  furs  of  the  extreme  north,  the  fruits 
of  semi-tropical  climates,  and  all  the  varied  products  of  the  temperate 
zone,  it  stands  without  a  peer  among  the  nations  of  the  old  world.  In 
its  vast  areas  of  fertile  soil,  its  great  forests  of  valuable  timber,  and  the 
great  variety  and  abundance  of  its  mineral  products,  it  possesses  the 
germs  of  a  vast  development.  Although  largely  devoted  to  stock-raising, 
producing  a  breed  of  horses  which  is,  perhaps,  not  excelled  for  strength 
and  hardihood,  it  is  also  extensively  devoted  to  agriculture,  although 
only  about  three  hundred  million  acres  are  under  cultivation.  Grain 
and  hemp  are  exported  in  vast  quantities,  the  former  competing  sharply 
with  the  United  States  in  the  corn  markets  of  England.  The  Russian 
manufactories  are,  however,  of  comparatively  recent  origin,  commenc- 
ing in  the  reign  of  Peter  the  Great,  by  whom,  and  by  his  enterprising 
successors,  the  Empress  Catherine  the  Great,  the  Emperors  Alexander 
and  Nicholas,  and  the  present  enlightened  sovereign,  Alexander  II,  they 
have  been  encouraged.  Except  in  sheet-iron,  in  the  quality  of  which 
product  Russia  stands  unrivaled,  her  exports  of  manufactured  products 
have  not  been  extensive. 

EXPORTS  FROM  RUSSIA  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  estent  and  values  of  the  products 
of  Russia  which  find  a  market  in  the  United  States.  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  our  imports  of  raw  products  from  that  country  consist, 
chiefly,  of  wool,  flax,  and  hemp,  while  sheet-iron  forms  the  only  manu- 
factured article  of  considerable  value. 

*  Population  of  ihe  principal  European  countries, 

Rossia  in  Europe,  with  Finland 71,174,198 

Germany 41,080,846 

France,  without  Algiers ^ 36,102,921 

United  Kingdom 31,483,700 
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Statement  of  imports  into  the  United  States  from  Russia  during  the  year  ended  June  30, 1874 


Year  ended  Jane  30, 1874. 


Imports  dinM}t  from 
Rusftia. 


Qoantitieo.      Yolnes. 


Imports  indirect  from 


Qnantitiei.     YsIoml 


FBXB  OF  DUTT. 


Chemicals --• 

Hair  of  all  kiods,  anmanTuactnrod  . 

Paper  materlala 

Ail  other  articloa • 


.pounds.. 

.r.do... 


80.<280 
818,013 


IIS,  511 
11.011 
41,903 


HUSS 


a^nt 


Total  fi^e  of  dnty 

DUTIABLB. 


65, 4» 


H9H 


BrisUes 

Cordage,  rope,  and  twine . 

Cottou-mauufaotarca 

Fancy  jioods 

Flax,  raw 

manufactures  of 

Hemp,  raw 

manufhctures  of... 
Iron,  bar-irou 

sheet-iron 

Jute,  manufactures  of .... 

Leather  of  all  kindn 

manufactures  of. . 
Seeds,  flaxseed  or  linseed. 

Tobacco,  cigars 

"Wiuc.  in  bottles 

Wool,  raw 

All  other  articles 


.pounds. 
..V.do  .. 


1017,239 


..tons., 


489 


297 


.pounds. 
....do... 


•99,037 

325 
llU,9a!l 
I'-W.  5S4 
51,655 

161 


214,096 
27,047 


. pounds. 


2,609,6^ 
""'*3,'638 


.bushels. 
..pouufls. 
...dozen. 
..pounds. 


56 

ISO 

40 

3,116,930 


236,558 

4,563 

2,420 

1,025 

107 

163 

3^ 

545,0c<8 

60 


242.087 
i,244,«» 


49,378 


E8 

125 

647, 463 


Total  dutiable 

Total  free  of  duty  . 

Total  imports 


1,191,74.'> 
65,425 


1, 257, 170 


3.W 


33.r-6 


7,i30 

8ie,ni 
Iti 

35,5co 
1.*^ 


I{i9 

137.  :h 

S3I 


li2« 


m«< 


The  indirect  imports  came  through  the  ports  of— 


France 
German' 


r-o 

3«.S» 

EnghmcT 334  C« 

Total "mW* 


Z: 


MINERAL  PRODUCTS  AND  RESOURCES. 


The  future  capabilities  of  manufacturing  industry  in  Russia  may  be  es- 
timated in  part  by  the  abundance  of  raw  material,  especially  of  iniDerals. 
From  a  work  prepared  for  tlie  Vienna  Exhibition  by  Mr.  Skalijkowsky, 
entitled  "  Tableaux  de  Plndustrie  des  Mines  de  liussie  en  187^  ^^^ 
following  inlormation  in  regard  to  Eussian  mining  industry  is  ex- 
tracted : 

In  1871  the  nnmber  of  mmcs  owned  by  Rassia  and  producing  gold  was  979; 
platinum,  (> ;  silvcr-lejwl,  21 ;  copper,  7G;  iron,  1,174;  zinc,  G;  cobalt,!;  tin,  I;  coal, 
32'.);  pyrites,  1;  chrome,  6;  rock-»aIt,  4 ;  besides  697  naphtha  pits.  Their  yield  was 
from  17,000,000  tons  of  gold-sand,  80,400  pounik  of  gold,  from  Ki.eOO  tons  of  platinnm- 
sand.  4,504  pounds  of  platinum,  3o,120  tons  of  silver-lead  oro,  100,:565  tons  of  copper-. 
ore,  820,000  tons  of  iron-ore,  42,4(K)  tons  of  zinc-ore,  10^  tons  cobalt-ore,  8,000  tuns  of 
pyrites,  817,000  tons  of  coal  (black  coal  and  brown  coal,)  22,000  tons  of  naphtha,  7.0U0 
tons  of  chromo  iron-ore,  and  455,000  tons  of  rock-salt.  The  smeltiug-works  of  Ku^>!^ift 
produced  from  those  raw  ores,  silver,  20,000  jwunds;  load,  1,740  tons;  copper,  4,it^ 
tons ;  tin,  8  tons ;  spelter,  2,700  tons ;  pig-iron,  354,000  tons ;  iron  castings,  ;iO,000  tons; 
wrought-iron,  241,500  tons  ;  steel,  7,000  tons;  copper  sheets,  350  tons  ;  and  ziucsheetis 
500  tons,  and  material  for  11,255,000  roubles.  The  works  gave  omployment  to  2U>,oU0 
mou. 
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THE  TEXTILE  INDUSTRIES  OP  RUSSIA. 

From  a  work  similar  in  character  to  the  one  above  quoted  from,  but 
relating  to  another  branch  of  industry',  as  indicated  in  its  title,*  the  fol- 
lowing facts  are  condensed.  The  quantities  and  values  have  been  reduced 
to  the  weightSi  measures,  and  currency  of  the  United  States : 

THB  WOOLEN  INDDSTRY. 

The  fabrication  of  tisanes  of  wool  was  founded  in  Rnssia  by  Peter  the  Great.    The 

f principal  branch  of  this  industry,  the  manufacture  of  cloth,  was  not  originally  cstab- 
ished  for  snpptyine  the  general  consumption,  but  to  fumisli  nniforms  for  the  Russian 
soldiers,  and  the  mterior  deyelopment  of  this  industry  is  intimately  connected  with 
supplying  cloth  for  the  army. 

The  first  manufactory  of  cloth  for  the  use  of  the  troop§  was  founded  at  Moscow  by 
Peter  the  Great,  in  1698,  on  his  return  from  his  foreign  travels.  Later,  in  1812,  it  was 
provided  by  ordinance  that  Russian  cloths  should  be  generally  used  by  the  army ;  and 
with  this  object  in  view  there  were  created  thirty  mctories,  which  received  various 
privileges.  The  sovereign  gave  them  lands,  granted  to  them  the  richt  of  holding  serfs 
as  workmen,  and,  moreover,  made  advances  to  cover  the  expenses  of  starting  the  estab- 
lishments. 

In  1822  the  quantity  of  cloths  furnished  by  the  Russian  manufacturers  for  the  army 
exceeded,  for  the  first  time,  the  demand,  reaching  4,000,000  archines,t  (3,111,111  yards.) 

The  progress  of  the  cloth  factories  from  1800  to  1H30  is  as  foUows:  In  1^04  there  were  155 
cloth  factories,  in  1814,235,and  in  1820, 304,  employing  53,000  workmen, and  making  more 
than  4,120,000  yards  per  vear ;  finally,  in  1830,  the  number  of  factories  had  risen  to 
390,  employing  67,000  workmen  and  making  5,988,888  yards  per  year.  At  the  present 
time  the  woolen  industry  fully  supnlies  the  necessities  of  the  array.  In  1856,  at  the 
epoch  of  the  Crimean  war,  it  was  able  to  supply  the  army  with  10,000,000  yards  of  cloth. 

The  manufacture  of  articles  of  fashion  from  combed-wool  did  not  commence  in 
Russia  until  after  1830,  and  then  foreign  yarns  were  employed.  Spinning  combed- wool 
was  not  attempted  until  some  time  later. 

The  gradual  progress  of  this  industry  is  shown  by  the  importations  of  yarn.  Before 
1830  the  importations  were  absolutely  nothing : 

POQDdS. 

Froml830to  1832 U13,400 

From  1839  to  1844 900,000 

From  1851  to  1853 2,016,000 

From  1859  to  1861 3,240,000 

From  1869  to  1871 7,560,000 

A  notable  increase  is  observed  in  1869-1871 ;  and  in  order  to  represent  fully  the  pro- 
duction of  woolen  fabrics  for  this  period,  these  figures  should  be  increased  about  one- 
eighth  for  the  combing-wool  spun  in  the  fonr  establishments  now  in  operation  in 
Moscow.  It  mav  be  added  that  the  great  care  devoted  to  the  raising  of  sheep,  and  to 
the  shearing  and  washing  of  wool  in  the  interior  of  Russia  and  the  Baltic  Provinces, 
by  furnishing  excellent  raw  material,  has  contributed  much  to  the  progress  of  man- 
ufactures in  spinning  and  weaving  wool.  The  progress  within  twenty  years  has  been 
such  that  many  woolen  fabrics  now  rival  the  best  that  come  from  abroad. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  progress  of  the  wool-manufactures  for  three-year 
periods  from  1862  to  1871 : 

Woolen  indualry  of  Bassia, 


Years. 


Woolen  yams. 


-I 

1-^ 


MS 


-I 


Ck)ths. 


II 


1865-'G7 
lb«;d-*70 
1871.... 


2,190 

3,0120 
3,700 


^1, 153, 600 
1,  (>67.  (50 
1, 650, 150 
S.  325, 675 


390 
418 
463 
510 


74,6S0 
73,320 
73,640 
75,900 


180,476,050 
25,001.475 
2d,  098, 075 
32,935,000 


*  '*  Notice  Statistiquo  Bar  lea  IcdtistTics  Textiles  en  Rnsftie,"  by  M.  A.  Nfibolaioe,  prepared  onder 
the  direction  of  tbo  Iraperial  Kussian  Commiiwiioner  of  the  Universal  Exposition  of  Vienna  in  1873i. 
t  Ao  arcbino  or  arshoen  is  28  inches 
X  Tbo  pood  computed  at  30  pounds. 
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WooUm  indmsirim  qf  ISiMtia-CoDiiiiaed 

Ymn. 

F»brio«  of  oombed  wooL 

TolaL 

II 

1 

11 

ll 

< 

160S^'64          • 

190 
135 
IGO 
S48 

14,580 
17,400 
19,400 
30.600 

•S,863,C50 
8.446.850 
9, 417, 675 

14,700.000 

SS8 
6» 
679 
798 

91,380 
93^550 
98,000 
110.900 

•».«» 

18G5-'67   

s^«4a 

ie68-*70 

sKi«^» 

1371        ..          

IKisics 

*  In  this  and  Mibseqaent  tablea  tbe  RuBsian  Toal>l«  Is  eominited  at  75  oenia.  which  la  aboot  Iti  cqiHa- 
leut  in  tho  onrrcncy  of  tho  United  States  when  the  premium  on  gold  is  15  per  oent 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  foregoing  table  that  a  steady  progrees  has  been  made  in  tbe 
-woolen  industry,  especially  in  tbe  weaving  branch,  but  that  while  the  nomber  of  estab- 
lishments and  the  value  of  products  have  increased,  the  number  of  workmen  bia 
diiuiuished.  This  decrease  in  the  number  of  workmen  since  1661  must  be  attribat«d 
to  the  enfranchisement  of  the  serfe.  Many  establishments  which  produced  the  ooane 
cloths  for  clothing  the  troops  were  carried  on'  by  the  landed  proprietors  upon  their 
own  estates,  and  tne  labor  employed  by  them  was  almost  exclusively  that  of  the  serfs, 
who  paid  rent  for  the  lands  in  this  way.  The  influence  of  emancipation  upon  the 
cloth  industry  is  shown  by  the  following  figures: 

lu  1860  there  were  430  cloth  factories,  employing  about  95,000  workmen  and  pro^u^ 
ing  annually  about  $19,500,000  of  merchandise.  The  number  of  factories  and  workmen 
commenced  to  diminish  in  1862,  and  in  1863  reached  the  minimom  number  of  96» 
factories  and  72,000  workmen ;  but  the  total  value  of  products  remained  the  same. 
Since  that  time  the  cloth  industry  has  taken  a  new  direction.  The  necessity  of  econ- 
omizing labor  has  led  the  manufacturers  to  adopt  improved  machines  which  do  tbe 
work  with  fewer  workmen. 

The  following  table  shows  the  statistics  of  the  woolen  industry  of  Russia,  of  Poland, 
and  of  Finland,  separately  and  in  the  aggregate : 


Coon  tries. 


i 


i 


In  tlie  empire 

Kingdom  of  Poland 

Grand  Dnchy  of  Finland 

Total 


798 

531 

10 


110,200     fl9.950.CflO 

10,720        T.TfriT'f'O 

150  1  50,W 


1,339 


121,070  I    57,761*0 


The  products  of  the  sovoral  provinces  of  the  empire,  which  exceed  a  million  dollars 
in  value,  are  the  following : 


Moscow $30,874,500 

Piotrkoff 6,138,000 

Grodno 3,886,500 

Simbirsk 2,503,r,00 


T8chemigoff Jl.QstSM-O 

St.  Petersburg 1, 94'.>,  TH*!^ 

Livonia 1,8W»,T;4^ 

Kalisz l,3tW.0i'0 


The  principal  raw  material  used  is  native  wool.  Foreign  wools  are  imported  only  in 
small  quantities,  (100,000  pounds  in  1871,)  and  are  used  principally  in  Poland  and  tbe 
Baltic  provinces. 

The  wools  used  are,  first,  the  merino  wools,  of  which  Rnssia  produces  about  1,800,000 
pounds  annually,  but  a  part  is  exported  j  second,  the  Russian  wool  of  the  bordeww 
tbe  Don  and  the  countries  beyond  the  Volga;  third,  the  Tsisgais  wool,  the  wool  of  tbe 
hordeji,  (Ural,  Emba,  and  Adaew  ;)  fourth,  camel's  hair,  of. which  700,000  pounds  are 
coUectwl  annually.    A  part  of  the  Russian  wool  is  exported.  •  •  * 

THE  CLOTU  INDUSTRY. 

In  1871  there  were  in  Russia  510  cloth-factories,  cmploving  76,000  workmen,  and  pro- 
ducing an  annual  value  of  §33,000,000;  in  the  kingdom  of  Poland^ 236  cloth-fiftctori«», 
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wiih  3,900  workmen  and  a  product  of  $2,612,500 ;  and  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Finland, 
5  fiiciurics.  employing  *M  workmenj  und  prodnclng  annnaJly  $»%7^i  *  total  of  751 
efirab]i>hnieDtS|  with  70^000  worktnt^n  und  an  anunal  i)roductiua  of  tb&  value  of 
lafj,  V50,UUO, 

TiiiJ  |>rc»diicts  may  be  divided  into  three  clafi^eit:  the  coarse  clrilh  fc^r  clothing  the 
troopH ;  tile  cloth  for  prh'ate  cnntiuni|itton  at  home^  and  tha  cloth  for  the  China  trade, 
w  hi  I'll  irdtilivured  at  tli©  niarkc*t  of  Kiabkta*  *  *  * 

Tlie  exports  to  China  of  clotbB  and  other  niannraetnr&P,  by  way  of  Kiahkta,  which 
in  18iiti-*61  amounted  tnun  auniial  valne  of  $l,020.J57l»,  ft' 1 1  of!  iu  thu  yenm  lK>*i-G5  to 
11,426,850.     Iti  the  years  ld06-'70  it  rose  again  to  |I,67 1,336,  and  was  Jl,4r>6,2;^2  in  1871. 

*  »  m  »  •  ft  ft 

The  adoption  of  hanchtflk  for  nse  in  th«  anny  ha*i  given  a  value  to  tho  cnmeVB  hair^ 
foruK^rly  n»«!lt&».  Added  to  this  is  another  ktuil  of  cloth,  called  '^ciiniera  clotti,"  hot 
which  is  made  from  thu  white  wool  of  Kirf^hiz  »lieep,  dyed  yt^liow.  Tbia  ch»th  ia  used 
to  a  cuoHidi-rahJe  extent  by  the  poor  iuhMbitants  of  tht*  L*>wer  Volga,  as  well  as  by  the 
noinadii^  peoples.  Its  price  varies  from  88  e.eata  to  $1.06  per  yard.  The  cloth  fur  gen- 
enil  iiHf^  is  ninde  by  two  claiises  of  facturiea:  one  prodneiog  a  doth  not  exeHeilinj|{  in 
price  ^2Ai)  to  t^2.\M)  per  yard,  the  otber  a  cloth  worth  43.^5  and  over  per  yard;  ibe  lat- 
ter i-titablinbuiuuts  beiii^  principally  in  LivouiA  and  Polandi  bub  to  dome  exteal  in 
Mohcow  and  8t.  Peterabuig. 

As  the  detnaod  for  faced  cloth  has  materially  dimJni»hed  of  lat<^,  while  it  has  in- 
creuKml  bir  tjtber  tissues,  such  as  moleskiiii^,  tiicota,  cusbi meres,  diaj^onals,  satins  of 
wiitil,  &c.,  many  nianutactarers  who  formerly  o:ade  faced  goods  exclusively  are  now 
uianuliicinring'the  luodern  tis^iiee  with  success. 

W^OOL-SPINNING  FACTORIES. 


Ill  l>i7l  there  were  40  spinning-millft  in  the  empire,  employing  more  than  3,700  work- 
moii,  and  (irodncing  annually  about  8*"ip3'^,00O.  Adding  those  of  Poland,  there  are 
in  all  <io  Hpiiiniug-mills,  with  4,730  workmen,  and  a  produetiun  of  $3,'.17*i.675.  Tliese  are 
tiitJ  eHfitljIiHtinjeota  where  notbinp;  but  spinning  is  done.  The  elotb-factoriea  liavo 
Ihrir  own  spinning  departniivnts.     In  f<»ur  of  the  mills  where  comhing-wool  is  worked 

I  there  are  li'i  rombing-inachines.  26.100  apindlea,  and  an  annual  production  of  27,300 
pouuds  of  yarn,  valued  ai  §l,:i5U,000, 


TISSUES  OF  COMBING- WCKIL  AND  HALF- WOOL, 

In  1871  there  were  524  factories  of  this  class,  3C,rt50  workmen,  and  an  annual  prodnot 
allied  at  $lH,ti57,000.  The  manufacture  of  fancy  ti»s^ues  »'f  wool  and  ha  If- wool 
%«l>r^!l•d  vilh  cottou  warps)  \h  piincipally  carried  on  In  the  government  of  Moscow, 

h*To  (lie  iiumher  of  eati4ldi«hmenlfl  rt-acheH  22S,  with  14|(JGQ  looms,  2U,€"0!)  workmen, 
lid  an  iioiiiial  prodnetion  valued  at  $t3,tlPi,000. 

8hiiwlH,  searls^  Ac,  are  manufactured  quite  extensively.    In  1872  the  government  of 

tmcuvf  aeiit  tn  market  more  than  three  mllliou  woolen  ahawla  and  scar^  of-di^erent 

;tidt». 

CARPETS  AND  FELTS. 


TW.l 

■T: 


ti 
L 


In  1871  there  wore  5  factories,  employing  300  workmen,  with  an  annual  product 
vuliied  at  ^J44,r)O0.  Tha  ^reatwr  |iart  of  the  earpetd  are  made  of  printed  wurpa, 
(rHpt-Hrry,)  Thw  printing  in  Hometimea  done  at.  the  factories,  but.  ottem-r  the  printed 
w;ii  iw  tin*  iMtbvred  from  al>road.  A  lew  carpets  are  made  on  the  J  .  cquard  loouis.  The 
Persian  uhd  Turkish  carpeta  made  iu  CaiicttHra  are  noted  for  their  lirm  texmre  and 
i-ib-nee.     They  are  made  by  hand,  and  are  wry  expensive. 

ho  iniiniibrcture  of  felt  goods  m  not  important.  In  b^7l  there-wero  39  fuctiOrieii, 
i^uh  )l7b  wivrkoien^  producing  annually  a  vulue  of  f090,000.  The  goods  are  principally 
€a&i  \miA  and  gliivea  of  fettcHl  woul^  and  are  rcmarkablofor  their  good  quality  and  cheap- 

"  Tlicro  is  another  branch  of  the  woolen  industry  carried  on  quite  extensively — that  of 

iho  iHNiwaiils,  Mime  of  whotic  dtuiieatie  cloths  have  a  great  reputation.     In  plaices  whero 

*  VH  mihisliy  is  carried  on  extenisively,  the  weulthy  pea«arits  furnit»h  the  workaieu  the 

w  wooK  or  yaruH,  which  me  returned  to  them  iii  cloth.    Toe  splimiug  of  wool  for 

iitttin;;.  iifid  the  knilting  of  i-tocki   gs,  coustitule  at  ill  another  branch  of  the  doiocatin 

doHtry  td'  the  [>ea^anl«!.    The  data  are  wauting  for  an  estimate  of  this  houst^hold  in* 

ti«rry. 

The  iltHf  ribution  of  these  products  is  principally  mail*  at  the  fairs  in  the  interior  of 

HuNSia,     The  quantity  of  tiireign  gourds  »cdd  at  iheso  fairs  is  very  small  compareii  to 

""liM  hi»in«t  producis.     In   the   tUre43  years  It^-'tki  there  were  delivered  at  the  lair  of 

ijni-Novg(»rod  about  $4l"^,000  of  foreign  i^ooleua,  and  |6,*J75,0U0  of  RuHsiiin  producta. 

tiii  qnaniiry  of  foreign  mauufactures  sold  at  this  fair  has  gradually  diminished  sincd 
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that  time.    It  waa  Tallied  'at  t3,d37,&00  in  1887,  and  in  1872  it  waa  oaly  |L,177,60I^ 
wbile  the  stock  of  Rassian  woolena  in  the  eaiiie  year  was  as  bi^h  as  $i&fi60fM. 

NotwithstaDdiDg  the  diminntioD  of  foreign  goods  at  this  fior  and  tiie  mtteassif 
home  prodacts  the  imporUtion  of  woolens  is  quite  large,  and  has  increaasd  d  Isis 
years.  In  1867  the  imports  of  woolen  goods  amonntad  to  14,606,794,  and  in  Itffl  to 
|7,9&0,G68.  The  exports  of  woolen  go^  were  in  18d7  about  10,06(^000,  and  in  191 
aboat  $2,054,000. 

THE  COnON  TKDVBTBT. 


The  cotton  indnstry  gives  a  product  of  102,000,000  lonbles.* 

In  the  last  years  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Russia  contained,  according  to 
documents,  only  90  establishments  for  weaying  cotton,  (spinning  not  having  then  beea 
introduced.)  At  the  commencement  of  the  nineteenth  oentnry  weaving  bepsan  to  n»- 
idly  develop  itself,  and  in  1820  there  were  440  establishments,  employing  9^000  wen- 
men,  and  supplying  commerce  with  35,000,000  arohines  of  cottonaaeB.t 

The  progress  of  the  indnstry  of  weaving  cotton  waaatiD  more  rapid  after  tibepis- 
hibitive  tariff  of  1822,  which  absolutely  interdicted  the  entry  of  printed  eottons^  sai 
placed  a  very  high  duty  upon  the  importation  of  other  cotton  tissoea  aa  well  as  ii|Ma 
cotton  yarns.  Under  the  very  markea  influence  of  this  tariff  the  national  fiibiicatiOD 
was  more  than  doubled  in  a  few  years.  In  1^30  we  possessed  536  establishments  ibr 
weaving,  producing,  with  76,000  workmen,  83,000,000  archines  of  cottonades.  Bot  it 
is,  above  all,  by  contributing  to  power-«ptiiitifi^  that  the  tariff  of  1822  placed  upon  s 
solid  basis  our  cotton  industry.  Machine-spinning  had  been  carried  on  at  the  imperisl 
manufactory  of  Alexandre vsky  since  1805;  but  this  was  only  a  oommencement,  and 
that  establishment  belonging  to  the  state,  was  placed  in  exceptional  conditions,  which 
could  nut  be  made  genexal.  It  was  only  at  the  epoch  which  followed  the  pnbliestkNi 
of  the  tariff  of  1822  that  the  introduction  of  powcrnspinning  was  properly  made  is 
Russia. 

The  two  first  private  spinning  establishments  were  founded,  in  1824,  at  St.  Peton- 
bnrg  and  Moscow,  and  in  ten  years  after,  that  is  1835,  there  were  25  eatablisbmsota 

The  progress  of  this  indnstry  became  particularly  marked  from  the  period  «f  thi 

year  1842,  when  the  exportation  of  spinning-machines  was  anthoriaed  in  England.  Ws 

'  must  also  attribute  this  progress,  in  a  certain  measure,  to  the  increase  of  the  duty  npos 

cotton  yarns  from  |3.60  to  ^.6M  per  pood,t  effected  in  1841,  in  oonsequene&of  the  €tm 

of  that  year. 

In  1849  the  number  of  spinning  establishments  rose  to  45,  and  the  value  of  their 
products  represented  no  less  than  ^,280,000. 

An  imiK)rtant  change  took  place,  in  1850,  in  the  commercialpolicy  of  Russia,  which 
passed  from  the  prohibitive  regime  to  the  protective  system.  The  tariff  of  1850  rednccd 
the  duties  on  cotton  yarns  from  $4.32,  the  old  rate,  to  $:i96  per  pood.  The  tariff  oC 
1857  lowered  the  duty  to  $2.52.  The  duty  was  also  lowered  upon  other  articles  of  cot- 
ton. The  national  industry  had  then  become  so  solidly  established  that,  far  (h»a 
prejudicing  it,  the  reductions  of  duty  gave  it  a  new  impulse,  and  stimulated  it  to 
develop  and  perfect  its  processes.  In  the  revenue-reform  of  1868,  the  duties  estah- 
lished  in  1857  underwent  but  slight  modifications,  and  the  protection  accorded  to  the 
Russian  fabrication  of  cotton  remains  nearly  the  same. 

Tcible  showing  ike  condition  of  the  cotton  industry  in  the  Btusian  empire  in  1871. 
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WeaviDg 

Djeing  and  printing 

Total  in  Bnssia.... 

E3iij9doin  of  Poland 

Qrand  Dachy  of  Finland 

Total 


51 
738 
511 


44,300 

78,700 
34,700 


55,052 
48.m«* 


1,3C0 


157,700 


151,6K«I 


1,086 
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13,410 
4,000 
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*Aroable  of  100  kopecks  la  equal  to  about  60  oente  gold,  or  75  oente  in  paper  oamnoy  of  the  Uitti' 


f  One  hundred  arcblneiB  are  eqpal  to  77.77  yards. 
:  A  pood  is  ^loai  to  36.4  poonda. 
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The  cottoo  indtiAiry  of  finssia  ia  fittiMi  to  the  oeeesBitfeA  nod  fasti's  of  the  ooutitiy. 

In  the  great  market  of  Nijni-Novgorwl  tb©  preeeijcti4*f  the  En  i  i  i  cbauditttt  reduces 
Tery  considerably  the  denitttid  for  t-oieign  cottons  to  wnpply  i  1  s  of  tbe  ruicrior. 

In  the  tneiiiiial  period  of  1HG4-*GB  ttujrw  wt'r«  Kold  at  ti;.  ..*..  ,ti  Nijui-Novirorod 
$l,*256,i00  worth  of  for«*tgti  cottonndes,  while  tbe  RiisHino  tahrici*  tl|j^ared  at  a  vafae  of 
^U,Ult>,000.  In  1672,  tbe  vnlue  i>f  sli  the  for<>igt]  product*  of  cotton,  wool,  Hax,  and 
ailk  Bold  at  this  fair  v,*m  |1^130|4OQf  while  thu  Kiit>»iau  ootiouadcs  S4»ld  r<;pf««<^Ufd  a 
value  of  fA»iiW,0()0. 

Tht*  cotton  itidii»try,  nlthotf^h  introduced  nrtillcially  into  Kaesia,  ban  no  lew  rapidly 
aeqtiired  an  econouiical  im|yorhujcc,  »o  greut  aa  to  now  occupy  tbu  tlrst  rank  amuag 
the  industries  of  prime  nece^Bity. 

TITE  SILK  INDUSTRY* 

The  iTJotinfactiirp  of  silk  was  commenced  in  fh©  la«t  centiiry;  bnt  it  is  only  since 

It^Ui,  under  tbo  inllnt>tice  of  a  protective  tarifl",  tliat  tbie  fahricaliou  hsk»  become  diivel- 

l  oped,  or  acquireil  any  conBidi^mblB  impttrtance.     lu  1^7*2  tliero  wore  iWU  wiik-factorieB, 

il5,HU0  worknwn,  and  an  iinnuul  pro*liicfimi  of  the  vuluo  of  $7,410,ULID,  inohidJBg  the 

'prr»duction  of  TranHcaucuHia,  wbicb  i»  more  of  a  dottiebtic  tban  rnannfiicturing  cbar- 

acter,    Tii45  tuiportatiou  of  foreign  uilkB,  in  lb71,  was  of  a  valuta  of  $4,r)3tfGlJ3.^U;  «o 

that  the  value  of  the  iiuporfatious  wae  nearly  equal  to  one-half  of  tbe  national  fabri- 

fttion.    The  latter,  in  tbe  cljaraeter  of  its  producta,  has  reached  a  high  ttxo^llence. 

iTbe  manufacture  of  brocatel|,c^  used  in  tbe  dliurchea,  haa  attained  a  very  great  per- 

Ifection. 

Ad  industry  wbitb  has  been  developed  amonjf  nn  on  a  very  vast  scale  is  that  of  tbe 
mauutacture  of  ligbt  silkft^  and,  above  all,  tissued  of  balf-allk,  plain  and  figured.  Iti 
p«rfect'ioD  of  fiDinb^  taate,  and  juioef  oox  fancy  atuiia  of  ailk  can  buar  conipariaou 
with  foreign  fabrics. 

The  following^BtateTuent,  oHtaiued  from  another  source,  oho W8  the  mineral  prodtto- 
tiona  of  Rn»ftia  in  the  year  1K74. 
^»     The  state  founderies  emelted  1,225^000  Russian  poods*  of  bronze,  557,000  of  iron,  and 
^■1^000  of  steel;  Bl^^OOO  poods  weight  of  articles  in  bronze  were  cast,  and  fjOH^OilO  poods 
^Hweigbt  of  amninnition  ;   9,000  poods  weight  of  steel   cannon,  and  ir»,000   weigut  of 
^■iroo  eannoii^   15,000    pcxtds  of   lead,   and  <>,600  of  zinc  were  smelted  ;    7,^W   poods 
^f  weight  of  iron  articles;  10,000  poods  weight  of  sboet-iron,  and  7/iOO  raubles'  worth 
of   iron  for  use  id  whip-building  were  ako  made,  besides  4C,700  side-arms;    20,000 
blades,   and   6,725    gun-barrels.     The   auiount  of   metal    paasing    through   private 
fiiotories    can    only   be    approximately   computed,    as   tbe    year  is    reekoned    from 
May    1  to   April  LiO.      Tbe  following  return,  however,  is  nupposed   to   be   tolt^rably 
eon^ct.      The    productions  of    tbe  sniftUing    estaldipbnients  of    the   Ural   are   esti- 
mated at  13.yOO,000  poods  of  bronze,   1.017,000  of  iron,  (V9,(]00  of  steel,  and  lOO.OOO 
of  copper.     Those  around  Moscow  B re  sup p4i€e< I  to  have  produced  3,3riO,0iK)  poods  of 
broDZi.^,  and  1,830,000  of  iron.     South  Knssian  produce  is  e«iimated  at  430,000  poods  of 
bronze,  and  440,000  of  iron.     That  of  the  Polish  provinces  at  1,;J70,000  potids  of  hrcuize, 
600,000  of  iron,  and  120,000  of  linc.     Lastly,  44,0ti0  poods  of  copper  is  com [»u ted  as  the 
return  from  the  Caocasus.    Gold,  to  the  amount  of  1,^06  j>oods,  has  been  t^xtracted 
during  1874^  witbont   reckoning  tbe  districts  of  Alta6  aod  Nercbiuek,  which   yield 
an  annual  average  of  IGb  poods.     The    production  of  coal  baa  lucreased ;    tbe  total 
amount,  including  anthracite,  raised  m  1874  being  83,575,000  pooda.    The  extraction  of 
□jiueral  oils  In  the  Caucasus  ahowa  a  great  increase,  and  oil-weUs  have  lately  been  dis- 
covered in  Poland* 

K  THE  INDUSTKIAi  CLASSES  OF   RUSSIA. 

^^  When  tbe  author  visited  Eussla  in  1872,  aa  a  delegat-e  from  the 
United  States  to  tbe  International  Statistieal  Congress,  the  eighth  ses- 
mou  of  which  was  held  in  St*  Petersburg  in  August  of  that  year,  his 
time  was  so  fully  engrossed  in  the  work  of  the  congress  that  he  was 
nable  to  make  a  personal  investigation  in  regard  to  the  cost  and  con- 
ition  of  the  meehaoieal  and  factory  labor  of  that  country.  His  stay  at 
Moscow,  the  center  of  the  manufactnring  industry  of  Eussia,  as  well  as 
at  NijuiNovgorod,  where  ho  attended  the  great  lair,  and  subsequently 
at  Warsaw,  was  so  brief  that  bnt  limited  information  was  obtained  in 
regard  to  the  industrial  classes  of  that  great  empire.  As  to  the  peas- 
antry— the  farm -laborers  who  were  recenOy  emancipated  from  serf- 
iiom — his  observations  were  more  extensive  than  his  inqniriesj  for, 
traveling  as  he  did  about  4,000  versts  (over  2,600  miles)  through  the 
center  of  that  country,  he  was  able  to  observe  the  habits  of  the  people^ 
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to  view  their  dwellings,  and  tbas  inform  himself  of  their  oonditioD, 
althoDgh  nnable  to  converse  with  them. 

In  regard  to  factory  and  mechanical  labor,  however,  he  has  gathered 
from  other  sources,  and  presents  in  the  following  pages,  information  of 
mnch  valae. 

Tbe  following  table,  showing  the  natare  and  extent  of  the  chief 
industries  of  Bussia,  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Michell|  then  British  consul  at 
St.  Petersburg: 
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*  Equal  to  about  1165,500.000  in  United  States  caxreik^. 

Spirits  distilled,  about  73,000,000  gallons ;  beer  and  mead  brewed, 
about  21,000,000  gallons ;  beet-root  sagar  produced,  3,300,000  poods; 
tobacco  manufactured,  594,000  poods ;  iron  raised,  15,781,000  poods. 

PACTORY  LABOR  IN  1841. 

The  following  aUUement  shows  the  wagee^  per  months  of  work-people  in  a  ooUon-miU  t»  SL 

Peteraourgy  in  the  year  1841. 
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18  40 

6  00 
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Bovs  in  tbe  blowing-room 

l« 

Men  nt  carding-engines 

i» 

Boys  at  the  back  of  cards 

1» 

Boys  at  tbe  front  of  cards...... 

N 

Girls  at  the  calenders 

M 

Women  or  girls  at  drawing-fhimos 

Ifi 

Women  or  girls  at  back  of  frames 

W 

Girls  at  back  of  tube-machine 

91 

Girls  at  front  of  tube-machine 

.    Ti 

Spinners 

UIO 

First  or  large  pfecor 

504 

Second  or  back  pieoer 

m 

Laigest  boy  at  back  of  the  mules 

n 

Smallest  boy  at  back  of  the  moles 
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Hi 
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RATES  OF  WAOES  IK  1869. 

\Tram  th«  Britiih  oonsiilar  reportt.] 
ST.    PBTEBSBUROi    1870. 

Wages  yary  considerably,  and  are  dependent  on  a  variety  of  causes,  snoh  as  the 
locality,  season  of  the  year,  d^c. ;  the  lowest  wages  being  paid  in  districts  where  hand- 
loom-weavers  abound.  Good  mill-hands  make  from  |7.50  to  $15  per  month,  and  are 
often  paid  by  piece-work. 

Fitters,  ordinary  mechanics,  Joiners,  blacksmiths,  Slo,,  will  earn  from  75  cen^  to  $1.50 
a  day.  Skilled  mechanics,  engine-drivers,  engineers  on  river  steamers,  d^c,  earn  very 
high  wages — from  $1.50  to  $2.S)  per  day,  and  even  more. 

En^lian  foremen  receive  $20  to  $30  a  week,  with  lodging,  fuel,  and  light  free.  Ap- 
prentices generally  receive  from  (2.50  to  $3  a  month  for  the  first  year,  increasing  each 
sncceeding  one  by  a  rouble  a  month. 

In  cotton-mills,  piecers,  iron-tenters,  andreelers  generally  get  paid  according  to  the 
amount  of  work  done ;  the  others  are  paid  by  the  day. 

WAGES  m  MOSCOW. 

The  following  tables  give  the  rates  of  wages  per  month  at  Moscow,  the  industrial 
center  of  Russia,  in  the  year  1869,  and  also  the  prices  of  the  chief  articles  olT  consump- 
tion: 

Wages  in  ooUon-miUa. 

Wsges  per  ^ODtb. 

Mixing-room— cotton-pickers,  women ||^  68 

Scutching— overlookers,  men 8  36 

Tenters,  men 4  84 

Card-room — overlookers,  men 11  28 

Strippers,  men .  6  08 

Grinders,  men 6  14 

Drawing-tenters,  women 3  60 

Speed-tenters,  women 4  54} 

Speed-piecdrs,' girls 2  08 

Overlookers,  men 12  20 

Biale  spinners,  men 9  16 

Male  spinners,  first  piecers,  boys 5  32 

Male  spinners,  second  piecers,  boys 4  16 

Male  spinners,  scavengers,  boys 2  88 

Tbrostle-piecers,  girls.... 2  30 

Reelers,  women 4  54^ 

Overlookers,  men 11  00 

Winders,  women 3  94 

Warpers,  women 7  46 

Sizers, men. •. 10  64 

Heald-knitters,  girls 3  84 

Weavers,  men  and  women : 7  88 

Enginemen 11  76 

StoKers,  men 6  85 

Oilers,  men 6  44 

Mechanics 11  60 

Blacksmiths 13  00 

Boiler-makers 19  36 

Molders - 12  88 

Joiners 10  96 

Pattern-makers 13  52 

Packers 9  32 

Storemen ^ % 5  80 

Gasmen 6  44 

Watchmen 3  87 

Day-laborers 5  03 

Carters 6  44 

Clerks,  in  1860,  from «6  44  to  19  36 

FUu^niKs, 

Ruffers,  men 9 

Borters,  men  and  boys It 

Jlachine-hacklers,  men  and  boys 3 
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WafMpcrnaBfk 

Spreaders,  women - |4  16 

Carder-spreaders,  women ,. 3  84 

Drawers,  women -  3  5t 

Bovers,  women •  3  64 

Spinners,  women  and  children *. 3  84 

Xliofiers 8W 

Bobbin-carriers,  boys 418 

Twisters,  boys  and  girls 4  48 

Band-tiers,  boys 4  48 

Beelers,  women • - • •-••  1  S8 

Dryers,  men / -.—  -  4  84 

Bleachers,  men - --  5  16 

Winders,  women  and  girls 3  0 

Piecers,  girls 256 

Warpers,  women 6  44 

Dressers,  men ..-. 9  68 

Weavers,  boys  and  women 4  48 

Cloth-pickers,  boys-.l 4  22 

Calenderers,  men 8  36 

Be  1- makers,  boys 6  44 

Heald-knitterS)  boys  and  girls 2  02 

Packers,  men 6  44 

Enginemen 9  68 

Stokers,  men 7  38 

Shaft-oiJers,  men 5  16 

Mechanics,  men 5  16 

Blacksmiths,  men •.- 13  84 

Model-makers,  men..... .^... 1548 

Joiners,  men ..^... .^ 11  60 

Braes-founders, men ^^ 

Oasmen .- *  6  44 

Watchmen ...i....w. - 6  16 

Day-laborers 6  16 

Carters ^  6  44 

Sweepers,  boys  and  men .......r. •« ..^..            '  448 

Clerks «.  19« 

Overlookers,  from |6  80  to  16  U 

Bleachinrff  dyeing,  and  print  tcorkt, 

liaborers  in  laboratory  and  abont  printing-machines,  men 6  44 

Work-people  about  agency-rooiu,  dye-house,  and  calenderers,  men 

and  women 5  80 

Overlookers  about  agency-room,  dye-house,  and  calenders,  men 9  68 

Packers,  men 9  68 

Overlookers,  men 10  96 

Wool-washers,  men ^ 6  12 

Card-c1eanci*s,  men 644 

Card-feeders,  women 320 

Comb- tenters,  women 8  84 

Drawing-tenters,  women 3  52 

Boviiig-toDters,  women 320 

Twisters,  women 3  20 

Beelers,  women 5  16 

Woolen  manvfacture. 

Overlookers,  men 12  88 

Card-cleaners,  men 5  80 

Card-tenters,  women 303 

Shearing,  women 3  03 

Weavers,  women 6  44 

Cloth-cleaners,  women 4  48 

Wool- washers,  men 5  48 

Cloth-dryers,  men h^ 

Cloth-pressers,  men 5  80 

Spinners,  boys 8  88 

Spinners,  men 10  82 
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GloM'Works,  * 


Waffes  per  month 

Glass-blowers f8  *  to  |J4  IB 

Boagh-polishera ."..-  6  44  to    11  60 

Cutlers 8  36  to    16  12 

DeftiffDers 7  08  to    10  06 

Gilders 3  36 

AssistaDts  to  blowers,  boys 2  72 

Mixers  of  materials  at  famace 16  12 

Hardeners,  boys  ...-•. 5  16 

Btorers  aud  packers,  men 6  iA 

Paper-mills, 

Overlookers 9  68  to    11  60 

Workmen 5  16  to      6  44 

Workwomen 3  20  to      3  84 

Average  cost  of  food  per  month  for — 

One  man 3  04 

'One  women 2  90 

One  child 1  02 

PRICES  OF  FROVISIOKS. 

Flonr,  black,  per  cwt 2  18 

white,  beat,  per  cwt 5  68 

white,  second,  per  cwt • 3  06 

white,  third,  per  cwt 3  56 

Buckwheat, per  measare 63 

Wheat,  per  measure 1  15 

Malt,percwt 3  18 

Salt,  per  cwt 1  08 

Pease, i>er  measure.^ 3  56 

Oil,  (used  during  faats,)  per  cwt 12  80 

Butter,  per  pound \ 18 

Small  tiBb,  per  pound }1 

Beef,  first  sort,  per  poand » 09 

second  sort,  per  pound -07 

Salted  beef, per  cwt..^ 7  98 

In  the  larger  towns  the  price  of  the  best  beef  and  motton  often  rubs  as  high  as  17i 
cents  per  pound. 

The  increase  in  the  prices  of  the  chief  articles  of  consnmption  daring  the  last  ton 
years  may  be  roughly  stated  to  be  at  the  rate  of  from  30  to  50  per  c^nt.,  but  the' rates 
of  wages  have  increased  in  an  equal  and  in  many  cases  in  a  greater  proportion.  Tbo 
oondition  of  the  Bussian  artisan  has  improved  very  materially  during  late  years,  and 
were  it  not  for  the  lowering  of  the  duty  on  the  already  too-cheap  "vodki,"  (com 
brandy,)  the  working-class  in  Russia  would  be,  comparatively  speaking,  well  off. 

Prices  of  provisions  in  Nicolaieff,  Bussia,  in  1870. 

Beef,  veal,  mutton,  and  pork,  per  pound |0  06  to.   |0  08 

Bread,  middling,  per  2  pounds 06 

best,  per  pound 08 

Rye,be8t,per  i)ound ' ^                   03 

Butter,  fresh,  per  pound % 28 

Butter,  salt,  per  pound .   24 

Cbeese,  bad,  native,  per  pound 14 

Swiss  and  English,  per  pound 60 

Millet,  per  pound 02 

Buckwheat,  per  pound 02 

Sugar  refined,  (no  other  qualities  are  ased,)j>er  pound 18 

Tea,  cheapest,  per  pound 90 

Firewood,  fir,  per  cart-load 484 

Firewood,  oak,  per  cart-load 6  29 

CoalK,  native,  anthracite,  per  ton 14  52 

Coals,  English  bituminous,  per  ton 9  68 

Water,  per  cart 60 

per  pail 02 

Bong,  brackish,  per  pail 

Cabbages,  per  100 - 

Carrots,  per  10 
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Onions,  per  50 |0  06 

Parsley,  per  bnnch OW 

Potatoes,  per  pqnnd 08 

8olannm,per  100 60 

Tallow  dips,  per  pound U 

molds, per  poand .......•.•..•  14 

Compoeition  candles,  per  poand • M 

Petroleum,  per  quart - M 

Hour,  best,  per  pound M 

seconds,  per  pound OS 

Coffee,  per  pound |0  24  to        36 

Milk,  per  quart 10 

Bacon,  lard,  ham,  per  pound 14 

Fowls,  per  pair 60  to        78 

Gee8e,each 60  to        79 

Turkey8,each 72  to     160 

Soap,  per  pound 10 

Srarcb,  per  pound 06 

Macaroni, per  pound 06 

Rice,  per  pouud 06 

Eggs,  per  100 84 

Fish,  average,  per  pound SO 

Crawfish,  per  100 OS 

Wine,  commonest,  bad,  per  bottle IS 

passable,  per  bottle 88  • 

Yodki  or  brandy, per  bottle  ...^ - 96 

Manure,  dried  and  caked  for  fuel,  is  this  vear  at  $7.26  per  7  cubic  feet  Reeds  and 
linseed  straw  and  flax-stems  and  brushwood,  $1.21  per  30  bundles. 

INDUSTRIAL  CLASSES  IN  RUSSIA. 

St.  Petersburq,  Jamuuj  IS,  1870. 

It  is  not  easy  to  state  at  all  accurately  the  proportion  which  the  number  of  RasriiM 
employed  in  industrial  pursuits,  ezolnsive  of  the  agricultural  population,  bean  to  ti» 
other  classes. 

The  difiiculty  arises  in  great  measure  from  the  existence  of  a  very  nnmerooselaa 
of  nomads ;  for  independently  of  those  employed  in  the  internal  navigation,  carpeo- 
ters,  bricklayers,  stonemasons,  painters,  joiners,  and  other  artisans  are  in  the  habit  of 
flocking  into  the  great  towns  in  the  spring,  and  of  returning  to  their  villages  in  tht 
autumn. 

The  following  is  a  rough  estimate  of  the  numbers  employed  in  various  manofactoxei 
in  Russia : 

Cotton — Spinning-mills '. 60,000 

Weaving-mills 70,000 

Hand-loom  weavers,  reelere,  &c 100,000 

Calico-printing,  dyeing,  bleaching,  &o 50,000 

Total  employed  in  cotton -manufacture S7O,O00 

Wool—Spinning-mills 5,000 

Weaving-mills 25,000 

Total  employed  in  woolen-maiinfactnre 30,000 

Flax— Spinning-mills 8,000 

Weaving-mills 18,000 

Dressers,  &c 30,000 

Total  employed  in  flax-manufactnr« 50,000 

Hemp— Tarn-spinning 4,000 

Rope  and  cordage 4,000 

Dressers 20,000 

Total  employed  in  hemp-manufacture 88,000 

Cloth— Weaving,  dressing,  &c 70,000 

Carpet-manufacture S,000 
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8ilk"Ribbon»,  dtc, ,,•..-.. - 1,500 

45ilk8.&,c - , ..-,. 7,  COO 

Gmm -. ---. ---;. 1,500 

Total  employed  in  BiIk'manafactQre .._, *.», 10, 000 


¥ 


Iron - - •  150,000 

Leather.... -* _ 30,000 

DeaHiSLC - *20,000 

Oils— bumpf  liD  seed}  eaoilower}  ^o **--*-*,..- 15»000 

Sagar 50^000 

Total  nuniber  of  bands  em  ployed  in  the  foregoing  manufacturea..-- .-..  725,000 

To  the  above  mast  b©  added  tboee  engaged  in  glove,  boot,  batt  watcb,  carriage-mak- 
iog,  and  otber  eaiployments,  no  reliable  statistics  to  arrive  even  approiimately  at  their 
numbers  being  obtainable. 

CONPITtOZr  OF  AGRICULTUIL&I.  ULBORSRS. 


k 


The  agrieultnral  biborers  live  almost  entirely  in  boDBea  of  their  own,  wbicb  aro 
tbrongbmifc  the  empire  ctjuetnictt'd  tu  the  follow ing  simple  ftisbiou  :  LogH  of  the  red 
juine  arn  cut  into  the  required  leni^tbs — ^3,  4,  or  5  fathoms,  accord iuj^  to  tbu  proposed 
size  of  the  bouse;  the  lengths  are  i^laced  one  above  tb%  other,  tlieeuds  beiug  dove- 
tailed togt^rber,  tbm*  foriuii^g,  as  it  were,  a  huge  box  of  logs;  the  doors  and  windows 
are  then  cut  oot,  a-ud  (he  pieces  carefully  numbered  hy  notcbc* ;  the  box  is  now  taken 
U»  pieet's,  aud  tlie  sctual  buildtug  coiiuurijceH;  thru  is  doue  by  placing  the  loweJit  tier 
on  bouldi'T-stoiieH  *iiiid  wo^kIcii  pOMtn  forfoundiitions,  theo  each  Bucceeditig  tier  ia  added, 
inoBM,  or  b« nip  ami  tow,  being  utM^d  bf^twcen  eucli  layer,  t4j  till  up  all  iuterHticei^;  the 
"walii*  tbtia  eouipk^ted.lliJorT*  and  ceilings*  of  red  or  white  piue  boardt*  are  addml,  both 
ceiling  and  llotMiug  gent  rally  being  dotible,  with  a  layer  of  earth  betwucn  ;  the  whole 
ia  croiiiricd  over  with  boardn,  the  rootiug  gcuerally  cooMistiuj^  of  wooden  tilea  ;  in  one 
comer  of  a  room  a  lap,^e  brick  stove,  similar  to  an  EngUedi  baking-oven,  is  huilt,  a 
chimney,  either  of  bricks  (put  lfw;>sely  together  without  nmrtar)  or  of  wood,  is  carried 
throngh  the  nmi\  and  the  himm^or  hut.,  in  complete.  Here  Ihi?  whole  family  lives. 
Generally  the  houMe  contains  but  a  ii^ingie  roouii  but  sometimes  a  well-to-do  peasant 
has  a  Lou.se  of  three  or  four  roouiM,  and  even  uses  plaster  and  |>aper>bangings  for  tbe 
walls  of  his  hut. 

CONDITION  OF  FACTORY  UhBORKKS. 
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The  milJ-|jcople  in  largo  towns  or  their  suburbs,  for  the  moat  part,  live  aa  lodger*,  in 
bonsee  var^tug  lu  si^e  from  the  peasant's  hut  to  large  buildings  of  two  or  three  «toiies, 
but  in  no  case  are  comfort  and  cleauhnesi^  taken  iuco  couBideratiou.  I'he  rooms  are 
l^eoerally  small,  low,  badly  ventilated,  and  crowded  ;  the  same  room  is  ut*ed  for  sleen- 
iuf(  and  eating;  shelve!*  or  benehes  serve  as  IkhIm.  The  occuiHinlH  are  generally  only 
known  to  each  otht^r  from  working  at  the  same  mill ;  very  few,  indt*ed,  are  nitnobers  of 
the  sumo  fannly.and  t  bitdren,  even  where  employeil  in  the  «ame  ncigliborhood  i\n  their 
parents,  seldotn  live  with  th*^m.  !;?eparate  ^leepiug-apartuients  are  atuiost  unknown, 
save  in  the  ciAHe  of  thf  snpeiior  workmen  who  riiie  to  be  overlookers^  foremen, &l".;  these 
men  have  ofleu  neat,  tidy  lodgings,  and  live  with  mmie  regard  to  appearance**.  It  is  ft 
g«jneral  practice  among  mill-handa  to  form  tbemaelves  into  artti«y  a  kind  of  club,  con- 
sisting, according  to  ihe  «ize  of  the  room,  of  live,  ten,  eighteen » twenty,  or  even  a  greater 
Dumber  of  members.  Each  arkl  will  engage  a  woman  as  cook,  appoint,  a  treanitrer  to 
encanb  nioutbly  the  &ub»cjiptious  due  to  tbe  general  fuud  for  provisioofl,  Ac.  The  food 
of  the  woikmeu  generally  consists  of  black  bread,  fresh  and  salt  lish,  stmp  from  cabba^o 
ftod  meat,  potatoi^s,  mushrooms,  ciKumbei^,  «fec.  Tea,  corn  brandy,  quass,  aud  b«^er  aro 
tbts  beverages,     lieer  ba^i  gaint^d  great  favfir  with   the  mill-hauds,  both  in  8t.  Peters- 

rg  and  Moscow  ;  otht^rwise  it  i»  vi-ry  little  drunk   by  the  iworer  classes. 

As  a  rule,  in  the  neighborhood  of  large  towns  the  people  live  miitb  better,  generally 
M  an  average  rate  of  jibont  1^5  per  month  per  rniin ;  at  other  places,  (except  in  the  cen- 
tral and  southern  provinces,  whrre  the  food  of  Ihe  people  i«  gem  rally  good,)  however, 
t bo  living  is  very  wretehed,  tbe  fuin]  eoiisistiiig  of  little  else  beaides  black  bread  and 
water,  and  occasionally  only  a  little  tea,  tbe  living  in  this  ease  costing  only  about  from 
''l.SO  to  $1.44  per  month.     With  the  extension  of  tbe  railway  system,  the  wages  and 

pyle  of  living  are  improving,  even  in  the  more  remote  districts. 

Of  late  years,  some  mdbowners  have  adopteil  the  plan  of  providing  lodgings  for 
their  work-people,  and  in  many  instances  have  built  large  houses,  constructed  on  sant* 
tary  principles.  Here  the  people  are  divided  into  three  classes i  the  married,  the 
led  uieo,  and  the  uumardod  women;  to  each  is  allotted  a  separate  4* ~^ 
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part  of  the  hoase.  The  BDpervision  of  the  lodgings  is  intnisted  to  oomxietent  i 
and  an  extent  of  cleanliness  and  comfort  is  attained  which  would  be  quite  imposaMs 
to  arrive  at  in  any  other  way.  The  inmates  pay  for  their  lodg^ings  aooofdiiuc  to  the 
viae  or  the  number  of  rooms  occupied  by  them,  the  amount  due  for  reDt  beiDif  dedncted 
every  month  from  their  wages.  Under  this  system  a  single  man  will  pay  from  7S 
oeuts  to  $1.44  a  month ;  married  men  from  $1.44  to  |9.16.  Attaclied  to  thaae  booMs 
there  is  generally  a  store,  where  the  people  can  purchase  the  neoeasariea  of  life,  of 
good  quality  and  at  reasonable  prices ;  this  store  is  under  the  control  of  the  mill-owaer 
or  manager.  •  •  *  Some  of  the  more  wealthy  mill-owners  have  already  established 
hospitals  in  direct  connection  with  their  works;  the  ground  and  baildings  beiog pie- 
Tided  by  the  proprietor,  while  the  hands  generally  support  the  hospitals  by  m  pajoMot 
ii  from  ^  to  1  per  cent,  on  their  wages.  •  •  • 

HOURS  OF  LAtoR. 

The  hands  work  on  an  average  thirteen  hours  per  day,  commencing  at '5  a.  m.  in  the 
summer  aod  at  5.30  a.  m.  in  the  winter,  and  stopping  work  at  8  p.  m.  An  hour  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  geucrallv  from  12  to  1,  is  allowed  for  dinner,  and  the  operative! 
usually  have  a  short  time  allowed  for  breakfast  at  H  a.  m.,  and  ag^in,  for  a  luncheon,  st 5 
p.  m.  Adults  and  children  keep  the  same  hours,  but  only  very  inconsiderable  nomben 
of  the  latter  are  enrployed  in  mills. 

EDUCATION  IN  RUSSIA. 

In  BoBsia,  in  1872,  there  were  1,081  preparatory  and  higher  sehooh, 
attended  by  37,430  pupils,  of  whom  16,461  were  boys  and  21,789  girk 
There  were  2.26  gymnasia,  in  which  Latin,  French,  Greek,  and  scieDoe 
generally,  were  taught ;  and  32  progymnasia,  attended  by  42,751  popik 
Of  preparatory  and  higher  schools  for  girls  only,  there  were  186,  attended 
by  23,404  pupils.  The  universities,  of  which  there  are  now  eight,  have 
been  organized  on  the  German  model.  They  employ  512  professors,  aod 
have  G,71)9  pupils,  nearly  all  the  latter  being  from  the  middle  and  pooicr 
clus8es. 

lu  reference  to  the  condition  of  the  working  classes  of  Bossia,  the 
British  Almanac  says : 

Id  Knssia  the  working  classes  may  be  regarded  as  being  in  a  kind  of  transition  state, 
in  coiiHequence  of  the  recent  abolition  of  serfdom  thronghont  the  empire;  many  work- 
men who  have  been  serfs  enjoying  trom  their  owners  permission  to  live  and  work  in 
the  large  towns.  Again,  there  se^^ms  to  be  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  oewly-emaiMi- 
pated  |K)pulation  to  drift  toward  the  large  cities  and  towns,  agriooltnral  labcv  being 
miserably  reumnerated  in  Russia.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Russian  meohanio  mppean 
disposed  to  etuigrate  to  the  United  States,  but  for  the  political  obstacles  in  the  way  tf 
his  so  doing.  In  every  respect,  the  social  condition  of  the  Russian  artisan  is  Inferior 
to  that  of  his  brethren  in  Western  Europe,  and  years  must  elapse  before  be  ean  hope 
to  become  on  terms  ot  industrial  equality  with  them. 

BERDIANSK. 

Tlie  British  consul  at  Berdiansk,  under  date  of  March  22,  1872, 
writes  as  follows : 

The  keen  demand  for  grain  has  brought  large  tracts  of  land  under  cultivation,  aoda 
severe  strain  on  the  labor  market  has  resulted,  which  has  within  the  last  four  yesis 
brought  up  wages  to  very  high  rates.  The  Russian  workman  has  not  yet  leanied  Ibd 
value  of  time,  and  he  does  not  appreciate  home  comforts  or  wholesome  food.  Rani**g 
fruui  $5  to  $10  in  a  week,  he  will  waste  the  next,  and  spend  his  money  in  drink.  Ba 
kuowH  very  well  that  he  has  never  to  wait  for  work,  but  that  work  is  always  waitiag 
for  him.  His  wauts  are  few  and  easily  satisiied.  Ue  lives  in  a  wretched,  unfnniiflhsa 
hovel,  possessing  but  one  recommendation,  warmth  in  the  winter.  His  bed  is  bat  a 
piece  of  felt  aud  a  straw  pillow ;  he  has  no  sheet  or  other  covering.  He  aleeps  in  lii* 
clot  hes,  aud  his  sheep-skin  coat  serves  him  for  a  quilt.  His  dress  is  of  oommon  prioft, 
and  he  generally  wears  it  until  it  drops  oif  from  age.  A  thick  ^oep-skin  ooat  is  bi^ 
dress  in  wiuter,  and  this  is  seldom  taken  oif  during  the  cold  months.  His  food  oonsirts 
prlucipally  of  black  bread,  made  from  rye,  salted,  sun-dried  fishi  obeeae  of  very  poor 
quality,  eggs,  and  occasionally  pork ;  the  better  class  of  workmen  genecally  bats  * 
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soon-^ay  meal  of  aoap  made  wUh  meat  and  TegetablM.-  His  drink  is  tea,  qoasB,  (a  ' 
kind  of  weak  beer,)  and  vodki,  (a  very  pare  and  cheap  Spirit  made  from  rye.)  Of 
this  spirit  large  quantities  are  consnmed.  His  recreation  is  drinking,  with  its  accom- 
paniments, singing  and  dancing.  Snch  lodging,  snch  food,  snch  clotmpg,  snch  amnse- 
Drants,  are  totallv  unfit  for  an  Englishman.  Under  snch  cii'camstanoes  he  could  not 
long  retain  health.  In  considering,  therefore,  what  the  cost  of  living  in  this  part  of 
Bnssia  woald  be  for  an  Englishman,  (and  it  is  necessary  to  estimate  this,  for  the  lines 
of  railway  npw  projected  mnst  ere  long  create  a  demand  for  skilled  workmen,)  we 
most  take  his  way  of  living  at  home,  and  see  what  the  expense  would  be  to  live  in  the 
same  style  here.  Supposing  him  to  be  married,  and  to  have  three  children,  he  would 
require  a  house  with  three  rooms.  The  interior  comforts  and  arrangements  which  snch 
a  house  would  possess  in  England  would  not  be  found ;  it  would  be  without  drains* 
closets,  or  water,  and  the  doors  and  windows  would  be  ill  constructed.  For  snch  a 
house  the  rent  would  be  about  $75  a  year ;  four  meals  a  day,  breakfost,  dinner,  tee, 
mnd  supper,  could  not  be  estimated  at  lees  than  64  cents ;  clothing,  fuel^ight,  and 
household  expenses  could  not  be  estimated  at  less  than  72  cents  a  day.  Thus,  with 
Strict  economy,  the  English  workman's  yearly  expenditure  with  his  family  would  be — 

For  food $319  08 

For  dotbss,  fuel,  &Jta -    278  00 

For  rent 75  Op 

Total _.    607  68  ' 

The  above  does  not  include  drinks  or  any  kind  of  recreation,  and  Hiough  tiie  sam 
may  appear  large,  yet  it  is  carefully  calculated,  and,  if  anything,  underestimated.  An 
EngUbli  seoond^ass  engineer  who,  with  his  wife,  has  resided  in  this  town  (BerdianSk) 
for  the  past  two  years,  assures  me  that  his  monthly  bill  for  food  alone,  without  liquor, 
amonnts  to  £9,  Hie  receives  £18  a  month,  and  these  wages  he  computes  as  equal  to 
abont  £lt  .in  London.  As  already  shown,  the  diet  of  the  natives  is  unfit  for  an  En- 
giiabman,  bat  the  eoantry  possesses  idl  the  Teqnisites  for  an  Enghsfaman.  The  average 
lirices  of  necessaries  are  as  follows:  Meat,  per  peond  of  14  ounces,  6  cents;  bread,  4 
cents ;  bntter,  28  cents ;  potatoes,  1  cent ;  t€»,  $1.20  ;  coffee,  80  cents ;  loaf-sugiGU',  (there 
is  no  brown,)  20  cents ;  ooals,  per  toa,  $9.68w 

During  the  winter  months  the  entire  population  are  dressed  in  for.  The  ordinary 
aiaterial  is  sheep-skin,  and  coats  made  foom.it  cost  foom  $12.50  to  $22.50. 

WAGES  IN  ODESSA.  IN  1870. 

[From  report  of  the  Britiah  consoL] 

-     The  wages  paid  to  native  workmen  and  laborers  are  as  follows ; 

IToited  SUtes  gold. 

Working  engineers,  foom... ^ $0  94  to  $1  32 

Working  carpenters,  foora 87  to    1  32 

Working  blacksmiths,  from 87  to    1  18 

Ordinary  laborers,  (mechanics,)  from •• 50  to       66 

Common  laborers  employed  i n  paving,  &c,  m  1866,  from 21  to    105 

Common  day-laborerH,  (according  to  the  season,)  from 40  to    132 

Watchmakers,  monthly  wages,  foom 16  50  to  40  00 

Apprentices  are  taken  from  four  to  six  years,  found  with  lodging  and  food,  and,  after 
the  above  periods,  promoted  to  be  workmen. 

Gold  and  silver  smiths:  Workmen  are  paid  monthly  at  the  rate  of  $6.60  to  $10,  and 
upward  of  $40,  a  very  few  as  high  as  from  $50  to  $66. 

The  Russian  workman  appears  to  be  intelligent  and  laborious,  but  is  said  to  be  care- 
less and  iudifierent  as  to  toe  quality  of  the  work  he  turns  out,  and,  therefore,  will 
^ways  require  to  be  sharply  looked  after.  It  is  not  thought 'that  he  is  often  conscien- 
tions,  or  that  he  takes  a  pride  in  the  quality  of  the  work  he  may  execute,  and  he  would 
undertake  any  that  was  given  him  without  reference  to  his  character  as  a  workman. 
It  is  probable  that  Russian  artisans  are  fast  acquiring  greater  skill  in  all  departments 
of  their  trade,  for  the  Russian  is  of  an  imitative,  if  not  an  inventive,  turn,  and  as  he 
improves  in  skill  he  will  naturally,  one  may  suppose,  improve  in  the  care  and  quality 
of  the  work  he  executes. 

WAGES  IN  ODESSA  IN  1873. 

.The  following  information  was  farnished  by  Mr.  Smith,  consol  of  the 
United  States  at  Odessa,  October,  1873 : 
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Bate  of  wage$  paid  for  farm  and  metiuuiMl  lab&r  im  Odmta,  Bimia,  in  He  fear  1871 


Oooopation. 


DaOj 


With 
boMd. 


Wlthoai 
boMd. 


M««IU7 


Wlik 


FABX-LAB0BBB8. 


Xxpcrienoed  hands  in  raminer* 

Szperieuced  hands  in  wintex* 

Ordinary  hands  in  sammex* 

Ordinary  hands  in  winter 

•O>mmon  laborers  at  other  than  Ikrm-work  . 
Female  servants 


$1< 


BKILLSD  WOBKMBX.t 


Blacksmiths 

Bricklayers  or  masons.. 

Cabinet-makers 

Carpenters 

Coopers 

Ifachinisto 

Painters 

Planterers 

8boemskers 

fitoncHsntters 

Tailors 

Tanners 

Tinsmiths 

WheelwrighU 


1  50 
1  50 
1  35 
1  50 
1  85 
1  75 
1  50 
1  50 
150 


1  85 
1  00 
100 
100 


•0  7S 


160 
1  00 
1  30 
1  GO 
1  30 
800 
1  60 
160 
1  60 
185 
1  50 
1  IS 
1  18 
1  18 


MCI 

am 


*  Women  one-third  price.  t  By  the  day  only. 

Price  of  board  for  workmen,  per  week,  October,'  1873,  |5 ;  for  workwomen,  par  weak,  Oetobar,  1611;  |1 
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PRICES  OF  PROYISIONSy  OROG^lRIESy  STO. 

Prief  of  provUiona,  groceries,  and  oiker  leading  artieHea  of  conaumption^  also  of  house-rent 
and  board,  in  the  town  of  Odessa;  furnished  by  Mr.  Bragg,  of  the  establishment  of  Ken- 
drich  tjr  Co. 


Articles. 


Retail  prices 
in  1873. 


Articles. 


Retail  prices 
in  1078. 


PBOVIBIONB. 

Floor: 

Wheat,  soperfine per  barrel 

Wheat,  extra  family do.. 

Rye do.. 

Corn>uieal do.. 

Beef: 

Krenh,  roastiogpieces.  .per  ponnd 

Fresh, aoap  pieoea do.. 

Frenh,  ruuip-8teaks do. . . 

Core  id do... 

Veal: 

Foio  ^-arters do.. 

Biud-quariers do.. 

Cailet« do.. 

liattou: 

Fure^narters ..do... 

Lea do... 

Chops *do... 

Pork : 

FfeMh do.., 

Cumed  or  salted do.. 

Haiua.  amoked do... 

8bt  m  Idera. do. . . 

SaoasKM • do... 

Lard ..do... 

Coitfiab,  dry ;....d6  .. 

Hackerel,  pickled do... 

Batter do... 

Choeso do... 

Potatoes perbnahel 

Kloe   perpoand. 

Boaiia per  quart. 

Hilk do  -. 

J£gga perdoxen 

QBOCSiuis,  mc 

Toa^       Oolong      or      other      good 

black jwr  pound. 

CoflWf : 

Rio,  green do... 

Kio.  roasted do... 

Sagar: 

Good  brown do... 


•8  50 

10  00 

SOU 

400 

10 
7 

10 
5 

8 
11 
IS 

7 

8 

10 

10 
14 
15 
14 
SO 
17 
10 

6 

85 

40 

1  00 

5 
18 
10 
18 


1  00 


Sagar: 

Coffee  B per  ponnd. 

Soap,  common do... 

Starch do... 

Fnel: 

Coal,  beat per  ton. 

Wood,  hard,  (cnUing  in- 
elnded) jperoord. 

Wood,    pine,     (onttTng     in*, 

eluded) per  cord 

OU: 

Petroleum per  gallon . 

Lamp do... 

DOMKSnO  DRT-OOOD8,  BTC 

Shirtings: 

Brown,  4-4.  atandard  qual- 
ity   peryard 

Bleached,  4-4,  atandard  qual- 
ity   peryard 

SheetingB: 

Linen,  9-8,  atandard  qual- 
ity   peryard. 

Linen,  9-8,  standard  qual- 
ity   peryard 

Cotton    flannsl,    medium    qual- 
ity  peryard 

Tickings,  linen do... 

Prinu .do... 

Mousaeline  de  laines do. . . 

Satinets,  medium  quality do... 

Boota,  men'a  heavy per  pair. 

BOUBI-UIIT. 

Four-roomed  tenements,  per  month . 
Six-roomed  tenements do.. 


F6r  men,   (mechanioa  or  other 

workmen) per  week. 

Far  women...  .: do... 


•0  10 

7 
9 

18  00 

18  00 

800 

75 
184 


85 
S5 

30 

40 

100 

5  00 


35  00 
90  00 


500 
300 


£XPEia)ITURES  OP  A  WORID£AI{'S  PAMILT. 


Average  weekljf  expenditures  of  afamiljf  consisting  of  two  aduUs  and  five  children,  the  head  <^ 
which  is  employed  in  the  estabUshment  of  Meters,  Kendrioh  ^  Co,,  in  ike  Unon  </  Odmea, 
Russia, 

Weekly  earnings  in  1873,  ^15  per  week. 


Articlea.' 


Plonrand  bread 

Freeh,  lorncd,  salted,  and  amoked  meats 

LanI  

Batter 

Sugar  and  molasses w. 

Milk  

Ti'aand  roffue 

Fish,  fresh  and  salt  

Snap,  stArch,  salt,  pepper,  Tincfgar,  &o... 

R:g» 

Pol  atom  and  other  Tcgetablea 

Fruits,  green  and  dried 


Yalue. 


•1  75 
1  60 
35 
40 
60 
50 
50 
80 
35 
80 
50 
50 


Articlea. 


Value. 


Fuel 

Oil  or  other  light 

Spirits,  beer,  and  tobacco,  (if  any) 

Honse-rent 

Por  educational,  religioua,  and  benevo- 
lent objects 

Total  weekly  ex]>enses 

Clothing  per  year 

Taxes  per  year 
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DBVELOPMENT  OF  RUSSEAIT  KAVDVAOIUSBg. 

While  the  mannfactares  of  Bussia  are  a«  yefc  very  limited,*  h^  agri- 
cultural resources  are  such  as  to  make  her  a  sharp  competitor  with  the 
Uuited  States  in  the  European  grain  market  That  which,  for  tiie  pres- 
ent, gives  us  a  decided  advantage  over  her  is  the  extensive  nae  in  this 
country  of  improved  agricultural  machinery,  which,  to  the  great  mass  of 
Bussian  agriculturists,  is  as  yet  unknown.!  She  possesses  vast  areas 
of  territory  whose  soil  and  climate  are  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  her 
facilities  for  tran sportatiou ,  which  were  formerly  very  imperfect,  have  beea 
so  much  improved  of  late  years  that  the  wheat  product  of  a  large  region 
can  now  be  carried  by  rail  to  Odessa  and  other  ports  of  shipment.  The 
cheapness  of  labor,  and  that  tardiness  to  adopt  new  modes  of  industry, 
which  is  natural  to  a  peasantry  but  recently  released  from  serfdom,  hava 
thus  far  militated  against  the  introduction  of  machinery  and  improved 
implements  iuto  agricultural  industry ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  word  '<  progress''  has  been  stamped  upon  the  operations  of  modem 
Bussia,  and  that  the  masses  of  the  peasantry  cannot  long  remain  unaf- 
fected by  that  spirit  of  improvement  of  which  the  visitor  to  Bussia  sees 
so  many  evidences  on  every  side.  Moreover,  special  eitbrts  for  the 
elevation  of  the  peasantry  will  not  be  lacking,  for  the  large-hearted 
beneficence  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  II,  (properly  snruamed  "The 
Great,")  who,  in  a  single  day,  created  over  forty  millions  of  freemen, 
will  not  permit  him  to  leave  the  great  work  he  has  undertaken  in  an 
incomplete  condition.  Already,  in  fact,  have  measures  been  adopted  to 
surround  the  emancipated  serfo,  as  rapidly  as  practicable,  with  the  con- 
ditions befitting  the  state  of  freedom  to  which  they  have  been  nused. 

In  view  of  the  rapidity  with  which  the  events  of  national  development 
succeed  each  other  in  this  age  of  progress,  we  may  look  forward  to  a  day 
by  no  means  remote  when  Bussia  will  so  far  utilize  her  ample  storeictf 
ore,  both  of  iron  and  other  metals,  of  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal, 
and  of  all  the  raw  materials  of  industry,  as  to  compete  successfully,  both 
in  textile  and  metallic  products,  with  the  manufacturing  nations  of 
Western  Europe. 

*  As  has  already  appeared  in  the  extracts  from  the  works  of  MM.  Skal^owski  sod 
N^bolsine,  presented  on  previoas  pages,  the  mannfactnre  of  textile  fEtbrios  in  bome 
consamptiun  has  attained  a  considerable  magnitade,  while  the  mannfactoie  of  Jfoii 
both  for  the  domestic  and  foreign  market,  has  long  been  a  very  important  tndastry. 

t  At  the  exposit  ion  held  at  Moscow  in  1872  the  author  observed  an  extensire  Ttnety 
of  the  most  improved  agricultaral  machinery  of  foreign  origin.  Within  throe  miles  w 
that  old  and  celebrated  city  he  saw  in  actnal  us^  the  primitive  plow,  described  in 
sacred  and  profane  history,  consisting  of  a  bent  root  or  A  crooked  stick,  witboat  any 
Improvement  on  the  ancient  model,  except  a  piece  of  iron  as  a  slioe,  or  KfiAogy  fiva 
share.  He  also  noticed,  in  the  same  vicinity,  tae  threahing  of  gmiii  with  a  flail,  not  os 
a  threshing-floor j  but  on  the  bare  ground. 
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LABOE  IN  AFMOA. 

AlthoDgh  it  was  not  intended  to  Babmit  in  tbis  report  any  data  m  re- 
gard to  labor  in  Africa,  yet,  as  circulars  similar  to  those  nsed  elsewhere 
were  sent  to  the  consals  of  the  United  States  at  Tunis  aud  Tripoli, 
the  information  which,  in  response  thereto,  tbey  have  furnished  is  here- 
with presented. 

BATES  OP  WAGES. 

statement  $kawing  the  nUea  ofmeekamUidl  amdfarm  Jaharin  JSinis  and  TnpoH,JJrica,  in  tk§ 

yetd-ims. 


Timte. 

Tripoli 

Oeenpaiian. 

r 

1, 

si 

Jt 

n 

1^ 

lUftd  vor1cialeii,(lvy  the  day  ^aly :) 

BlBckitmitbi  ****,  *.*,,,**—..>-*- 

0Q 
io 
75 
75 
SO 
37 
«i 

m 

m 
m 

m 
ea 

40 
4* 
40 

53 

BricLlATCi^  or  tsuMatam ,--.,-,.-,-_,,,,,,, ---,-i,*- -_-. 

Cftlrlfif4-QlBkan ,„.*-,......,.-..-.. ,.*. 

oooSm.^r;^""""-™™""!;"""""" 

ai 

If^tnMf.    , ,„       ,      .,,..,.,.,,,.             .     ,    , 

Pkinlflfm.. -_..... ......  .............................TT..... 

£0 

Tillm 

4B 

m 

TKoiwrn .* .. I-.,,, .,.,,...  ^.,. -.-.,, 

. 

TlnsiDltfaii -..,..*. *..,, 

WVfi«^^t>tt   ...*.......,..,....... .X.. ...... ........... 

^^p^rie'ii^wl  hiiiTi*?if  in  liiiiiiiitflr.i....i.»...^. ........ .......... . . 

30 

♦aw 

9(H) 
7  50 
ISO 
130 
500 

*'\t 

13  4i 

in  winter  ... .„*.. - ,. 

^ift 

Ofi^fi^ff-y  haniCii  In  BinTiinin^.         ^            ,^,^   „^^    It. .>.»..-      --■ 

|q  wtBtirf,......-.....*.....,-.^**  ........... 

Qmommi  Uhctnn  ^mimt  UuA£iTSi-«iM:k.......  .............. 

la 

1  61 

SXPBNBITUBES  OF  WOBKMEH'S  FAMHJBS. 


BitUement  $kowing  the  average  weekly 
Tripolif 


eapendituree  of  two  familee,  one  in  lStni$  and  one  in 
Africa,iniks  year  1S73. 


i 

Si 


Aftielai. 


a 

'C'O 


Flour  and  broul.,. 

Fr»b.  «irrD«df  nltedt  >Dd  tmoked 


LoA  aUts^I. 


MUk 


add 


faoo 

100 
37 
37 

SO 


10  65 

la 


I  fetmp . 


Tea  .............,„.,., 

Fiab,  fr»li  and  iait .  _ . . 
Soap,  itarch,  aolt^  peppifr,TJ 


&G  . 


Egg» * .._. 

FoUtoea  ojid  other  ir«^^t»l««  >- 

FrslU,  jnvttEi  and  dded __._. 

FimI 

on  or  (rther  light .,..,,....-.. 

Othrr  Attldw  . .. _ . . 

SpirlU  ntid  ioh»©eo(tf  aay)...., 

llousivrfiit ..^. 

For  cdnr-ftUon&lt   rtllgloua,  and 

Total  wEf  kly  eipenaea . . 

C]f>thki^  per  yemr 

TaxtiA  p«r  year  to  BritlAh  ctrnMoX 


10  30 

100 

proa 

tT 

03 

6tt 

m 

m 

M 

50 

IB 

S7 

1  00 

M 

350 

VS  GO 
00  00 
5  00 


W««ik]y  ««mbiga  to  1873, 415  por  woofc. 


3eQ0 
1  SI 
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PRICES  OF  PROVISIONS,  GBOOERIBS,  ETC. 

Statement  Oiomng  the  prices  i^ provieUme,  grocerie$f  amd  oik$r  leading  artida  4^eomumfUMi, 
alto  of  Iwuae-retit  and  board,  in  Tunis  and  IWpoIt,  4fHea,  w  the  jfear  1873. 


Artieles. 


TanU. 


TripoU. 


ZriHL 


PBOyiSIOHR. 

Floor  t 

Wheat,  snperfine ^er  bbl 

Wheats  extra  family do. . . 

Beef: 

Freeh,  roasting-piccee.  .per  lb 

7reah.  soup-pieces do . . . 

Freeh,  mmp-ateaks do. . . 

Veal: 

Foreqcartera do... 

Hindqaarters do... 

Cutlets do... 

Kattoo : 

Fore  quarters do... 

Leg do... 

Chops do... 

Fork: 

Fresh do... 

Sausages do... 

Codfish,  dry  do... 

Mackerel,  pickled do. . . 

Butter do  .. 

Cheese do... 

Potatoes per  bosh. 

Bioe  per  lb 

Beans perqt. 

Milk fldo  .. 

Bggs per  doE 


$8  00 
8  00 

14 
14 
14 

14 
14 
14 

10 
14 
14 


10  10 


OBOCBBm^  nc 

Tea,  Ookxi^  or  other  good  hiaok, 

perponna 
Coffee,  Bio: 
Green 


08 


08 
50 
37 

1  25 
60 

1  25 
06 
18 


06 


p«rn» 

.\do.-. 

Sugar: 

Good  brown do... 

Yellow  C do. 

CoffeeB do. 

Soap,  common do... 

Starch   do... 

Fuel,  coal perton, 

OU *perjar 

DRT-OOOD8,  ETC. 

Graj  T-cloth,  33  inches. .  .per  yd 

Shirtings,  bleached do  .. 

Tickings,  ^^mmI  quality do. .. 

Printa do... 


HOUSS-SXKT. 

Four  •roomed  tenements. .  per  mo . 
Six-roomed  tenements do. . . 


to  SO 

90 
40 

If 
!• 
10 
10 
» 


•lai 


09 


For  men,  (mechanics  or  other 
workmen) per  week. 


10  00 
19  01 


soo 


u 

19  « 


07 

If 
If 

iS 


3t« 

413 


*  The  Jar  weighs  S3  pounds. 

In  traDsmitting  thQ  foregoing  statement,  Mr.  Consal  Yidal  remarks: 

The  chief  expense  in  Tripoli  for  the  lower  classes,  Christians,  Jews,  or  MnsRnlmani, 
is  for  barley /coffee,  olive-oil,  charcoal,  and  honse-rtnts.  Fuel  is  scarce,  and  theriffore 
pretty  high.  Barley  is  the  principal  article  of  consumption  for  men  and  horses.  Tbe 
former  will  make  a  hearty  meal  with  one  or  two  pancakes  of  barley -flour  and  dipped 
in  oil.  Sometimes  barley  is  eaten  in  its  natural  state.  A  person  who  keeps  horses  and 
Arab  servants  has  to  see  that  the  latter  do  not  eat  the  barley  placed  in  the  maoger  of 
the  former,  and  do  not  drink  tbe  oil  of  bis  lamps. 

Many  of  tbe  articles  enumerated  in  tbe  above  lists  are  luxuries  here,  and  can  scaioely 
be  considered  as  forming  part  of  the  expenditures  of  a  mechanic's  family. 


[Extract  from  a  letter  firom  G.  H.  Heap,  esq.,  United  States  consul  at  Tunis,  Africa.] 

The  Arab  farm- laborer,  who  is  paid  sixty  cents  a  day  without  board,  lives  upon  Uaek 
bread,  a  few  olives,  and  some  olive-oil,  the  whole  not  costing  over  fifteen  cents.  In  oon- 
sequeuce  of  the  coustruction  of  a  railroad  by  an  English  company,  the  prit  eof  comiBoa 
labor  has  increased  over  50  per  cent. 

The  manufactories  in  this  consular  district  are  carried  on  in  a  manner  and  on  a  eealf 
as  primitive  and  as  small  as  in  the  Middle  Ages.  There  are  several  guilds  the  roemben 
of  which  employ  a  few  hands  each.  The  principal  corporations  are  thH  makers  of  nd 
caps,  worn  everywhere  in  tbe  East,  the  finest  and  most  costly  being  made  hrie;  fod 
the  goat-skin  tanners  und  dyers,  the  Tunisian  skins  being  equal  to  those  mails  in  Mo- 
rocco. In  the  south  there  are  manufactories  of  woolen  goods  of  various  deecripticHMi 
some  of  which  are  fine  and  costly,  and  but  little  known  out  of  this  country.  Tbe  Tu- 
nisian bemoose,  however,  is  well  known  in  Europe,  and  much  prized.  Beyond  thcfs 
there  are  few  manufactures  of  any  value  and  importance,  and  none  on  a  lai^^  wcsl^ 

Nothing  whatever  is  done  here  for  the  health,  comfort,  education,  or  mon^  of  mf- 
ohauics,  and  I  can,  therefore,  give  no  facts  in  regard  to  these  subjects. 


LABOR  IN  AMERICA. 

le  \>ii^eH  in  tlie  precediii^T:  part  of  this  report  have  been  devoted  ta 
the  coiisHk*ratioii  of  labor  and  the  conditiou  of  laborers  iii  aucieDt, 
luiHlieval,  and  modern  timefi  io  various  portiorm  of  the  Old  World. 

It  now  only  remaintt  to  present  such  facts  as  have  been  gathered  in 
relatioti  to  labor  in  America  5  and  as  this  volame  is  intended  for  circu- 
hitioii  chiefly  within  the  United  States,  it  is  only  necessary  to  present, 
in  a  tabular  form,  the  rates  of  wages  paid  in  agncnitnraij  mechanical, 
and  manufacturing  industry,  together  witli  the  cost  of  subsistence  and 
the  expenditures  of  families  of  work-people  in  the  several  sections  and 
States  of  the  Union.  An  inquiry  into  tbe  establishment  and  growth  of 
the  leading  industries  of  the  United  Slates  would  enhance  the  value 
of  this  part  of  the  work,  but  to  treat  this  subject  with  the  care  and 
minuteness  necessary  to  enlist  tbe  interest  of  readers  already  sutliciently 
familiar  with  its  general  outlines  would  require  a  separate  volume,  and 
would,  moreover,  be  the  repetition  of  a  task  which  has  already  been 
accomplished  by  private  enterprise.* 


FARMS  AND   FARM-LABOEERS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  acreage  of  improved  and  the  totial 
land  in  farms,  and  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  agriculture,  in  the 
_ United  States  in  the  year  1870; 

[CompaiHl  frooi  tho  United  Statea  CeoBiiH/] 


StotM  QDd  Tflrritoiioe. 


Acreage  of  land  in  furmL 


Total 


ItQpntvod. 


KnmUpt  of  pi^rsfttiii  ph^ 
gagvU  ill  R^ncuUtiro. 


Males,       FumaJeiL 


Alabjinm. , 

Ari&Dtiii. ••^. 

ArlcAUUU 

C'nlllbrniK. ....-..-. 

Cnlurtido   . .................... 

Cr^riDt'Clkiit... ..................< 

l>ukoia,. , 

D^'lavrarts 

lUstriot  of  Columbia 

^_j!lon<la 

^bgeorgl* 

IiiiltauA.. 

lowa  .....i...... , - 

KaitM* .......,....-.- 

K«otocliy 

Lonlaijioa . , 

MaImi,. 

MufyUDd 

MiisM«hiiaetia * 

Mlchij^aa ..* ., 

MLnneiiota 

Mii«4lMiipt>l.... •.• 

Misitfoiin ...-.-,—..-.-...... 

Motitaua 

Netiraftka 

K«irii(tii,. 

Ke«  (J&rn|iflhlre 

Ni«7  Jcr»oy 

Nlivt  Mt^xteu  .  ..................................... 

Kmw  York 

North  CaroJLua 

Ohio 

Oregon 

PennvylTanla 

*f)e«  "  nistorv  of  Amrrtcnn  Haucl'dctnres  frotn 
oetAVO.    PhLLadulphixi:  E,  Yonojg:  Sc  Co. 

47  L 


14,  EMU.  ITS 
81,  8U7 

7,  ae7.  sac 

11,  4'21, 105 
S,3G4.il6 

11,617 
2^373,541 

93, 647,  »41 

71,  laa 

aS,83!i,0Gl 
18,  IIU,  (S4B 
]\M1,793 

t%em,iw 

T(hj5.ei7 
5,838.0fld 
4,  512,  519 
t^rjO.283 
10,019,  Hi! 

1:*,  »2l,  11:* 
»1, 101.  ;»o 

130.  S37 
a;073.7dl 

3,6(Kv994 

9,060,511 

93,190,810 
1«.83^4L0 
91, 11%  4iO 

9,3H9,S39 
17,994,900 


5,062.904 

14,ae5 

I,ei9,8v4 

ti,3ltt.  133 

l,«4fi,7A3 
42,e4& 
69d,  115 

Tk>J19 

^,  G03 

19,329,U:iit 
10,104,379 
9,  3!M3,  467 
1,071,003 
8. 103.  fcM 
9,  045, 1140 
2,0n,7J>3 
3,914,007 
1,136,991 
5,096,930 
%  33a,  109 
4,  *J09,  Ufl 
0,130,615 

647,031 

9-^644 

9, 334,  4p1 

1,  976,  474 

143,  ecu 

15,037,900 
5,S5d,149 

14.409,133 
1, 11«,900 

It,  513,905 


996«1Q8 

lOol  6G0 

47,a<jf0 

(iv409 

43. 593 

9,5d3 

15,907 

1.350 

30,944 

96*4,  ]5'j 

1.  4G2 

315,  4fi7 

266,  3411 

900,907 

79,  BIS 

U57.  tJfi 

114^530 

bl,  956 

19, 1U7 

167.000 

74,603 

193,  Ti:t 

969.505 

9,110 

93,0)^ 

9,063 

46,54)9 

69.943 

18,419 

3T),  4  J5 

941,010 

396, 9(57 

13,939 

9Sd,719 


13» 


IS. 
5.54a 
73,9^3. 

"ioai 


608  to  1890;*  bj  J.  L«ander  BUhop,  M.  D.,  3  vola.. 
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I 

Farm$  tmd  farmAalonn  in  Oe  I7iitled  SMn    Continued. 


Btaici  Mud  Xerfiborlefl. 

AuTBABB  of  land  i&  fBrmB^ 

H  OQibpt  of  perwni ». 

^       ^QtaL 

Jjnpmv^odi 

Halea^ 

F«iia 

BhodeltUiid.. „„„,..«- .-„„ 

!«4Nl30t 

It,  AS  I.  ^14 

4,  li^,  mi 

IB,  145,  ^n 

64aj3» 

Bi,  5^^.394 

tl,  71^331 

4,S4l 

ait  000 

3.0'.  0,539 

o,84a,i7a 
4&fi4,e3fl 

n  8,755 
i        3,0TJ,^7 

5»tf»9,A43 
338 

14T,T0§ 

to,  411 
S7,§^ 

1«4 

IS 

ItM 

Hm 

TJtnh              ^  _...>..>...^.>»,,.,,.^....p^^.>....... 

n 

VefmoQt                        vf  .-•-^--->->»--.*>.><i->i-*-> 

M 

"ViralDla                    ^p^*...,,,,,*,,,,,--*,..-.-.**^-. 

l^lbd 

Wiu»bltij(toii    .«...........«>ii»-iP  •>>«>i>---«>->>*>«* 

n 

TV  unit  VirglnlA  ....-«,,«.««<.  >—.-....... 

m 

"WiflcoiiBlii                 ..>.... ......i.i...>«^ ..<...>>.-- 

XWl 

Wyom^f  .i,.,»«.,,,„,»,*ii*-»»H-iir*--. ».-*«•--♦--... 

t 

ToCnl  ...*....-*,.*  —  , .*.... *.*. 

407,735,041 

iaa.9ai,o» 

5^S4S,30> 

IB^Wi 

Table  $Kowing  the  valuee  offarmB  and  of  farm  implemmii  and  wuuhUury  in  the  UnikdSU/m 

in  ike  ]fear\S70. 

[Compiled  from  the  TTnitod  Stetot  CennB.] 


Slutei  uid  ^eniUjflea, 


Of  fanzm. 


OffuraiiifiB^ 
plfliHol»«aii 


Ariiuiiia 

Arkii]]Ki«  ........... 

CallfdrnU....... 

iloUamAo.... ......... 

CQimcetlmil  — ..,., 

BnkoLa 

I>eljivrtro   ..  — ...., 
Dl»tri<Jt  of  Ootmnblft 

Florida,* ,,._. 

Georgia..,-.-.,.,,.., 
•  Idolio 

lUlDOltl  .............. 

Isdluia., 

lovA. 

KnnAJia 

Koa  tacky..... 

XiOiiiAtiLoa - 

Mnini^ 

Mary  Und.. »,.,.,,,.. 

Miiawcfatiiclta. ,.- 

Mloblf^iio  ............ 

Mlimetiofa  . ,,..., 

Mij»EaMlppl „,, 

Mtaamiri ,.»...... 

Ifoulaua 

Knbraaka. ..,.,.._.. . 

Kevtuta  _ , . , . 

Kew  Hampafain  . ... . 
Kew  Jtiraey . . .,.,,.,, 

New  Mcukso .,.. 

New  Tork.-,. 

Kortb  CaroUoa 

Ohio 

Orti^n ..,,.,.., 

PcuDj^ylranla ........ 

Kbofit?  riilacid  ........ 

Buuth  Cur^iJtiA... . .. 

Tvniifvave  ._^. .. 

Tt^jcna  ......... 

Utah................ 

Yf^rmoiit.. ...._..,,.. 

VlrKinlii . .........._. 

Wrmhlnjrtnn  ..,,..... 

WpstVirgMa ...... 

WiAcoDSIn  . ,,., 

W^otnliig... ,,, 

Total......... 


107,7331030 
}A1,^40 

3,3i3ek7« 
11l4v^4U3(<3 

46,  712,  ^70 

3^eoo,xio 

9,W7,9s» 

492,  ma 

BQD,50S,34G 
(Oi,  &H,  t^ 

90,3^,040 

:il  1,23^910 

6a,  215, 421 

iiH,  mi,  95t 

Ua.4a-2,7lf4 
3U^,S40,S7« 
07, 847,  iU 
B1,71fi,£76 
819,90^047 
7^,  ISO 

axs4itiAe 

1,  4.^  505 

80.569,313 

357,  5S:i.  STfi 

3,2eoj:i9 

l,«7iS.S57.7O0 

71,  ail,  t«a 

1,0H4&\22S 

1,043,  4^1, 5i;a 

tl.574,P£d 

44  8Qid,7a 

aia  74^  747 

OQ.  149.  it^ 

a,S97«fi!Kl 

130,3«7«OT3 

3»97«,341 

101.604,3^1 
3Da»4H06l 


tm4oi 

m«it 
liDi.iH 

l7.fWlJ9l 

7,i«sa 

4.rt»tMJ 

4.4%i^ 
1,S«1« 

in;i? 

7,»7*»1 

43csn~i* 
i.sii(i' 

iiiig 


l,i«0,SS] 


3»f?^.tf 
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L— FAEM-LABOR. 

Table  ihimnng  the  average  wages  paid  far  farm  and  other  Idbcr  in  the  several  States  and  sec- 
tions in  ike  respectise  years  1860, 1870,  and  1874. 


Blate«> 


Dally  w^w. 

KEW  KiroLunj  StAT 
llali]0    ........,,.,,. 

K<!  w  fl Ampililze  . . . . . 
Ternioot  .,....>..... 
Hn  MAC  li  QflCtta  .,..«.« 

Bbude  Jftland 

CoujiiQclicui  , ....  V.  * . 


HIDDLl  fiTATia. 


If cw  York. 

Belttwjir*.,.  .* 
U"i;t»t  Virgioin . 


ObJo - 

iiiUiQjt .... 

MirmeiwtA. 

low*. 

Knnanii  .... 

ltflUMl*Qrt... 

Kentucky  .. 


AouTuesx  wsk'mA, 


Tlrginla, ....... 

Uori  h  Cnmliaa . 
Bomb  Carolina . 

Geiircta ..... 

Florida......... 

AlAWma  ....... 

Hlviflftlppl ..... 

IxiiiilBtiusiii.... ... 

TOXftB    ...... .-« 

Arknn^t. ...... 

Teniwu«i9 ...... 


FAciFiG  enAtn. 


CAUfoinla.. 


T£llUiTOBlS 


WtuibinjEtoQ  . 
Coloradci..... 
DnkotA 

laAiio 

Hontftnn..... 
27  BW  UeiioD . 


Wflvlem  State* ...... 

^cmthfltn  St»ta  .....* 


PadUfl  State*. 
Tarritoritii.... 


ATCfflfl)' 


Expnrlenofid  handA  In  Rnnust^r. 


WltJi  bmrd.  Wit  bnnt  board- 


l&GQ.    19T)>, 


II  or 
1  m 

1  DC 

75 

1  13 


■79 
S4 
T5 
38 

n 


89 

9G 

1  m 

n 
1  ar 
1  4a 

1  06 
I  35 
1  00 

ei 


eo 

lOQ 
74 


a  or 

^  14 


%  n 
1  so 


TS 


10(1 

74 

1  03 

i7 


«  5^ 

1  m 


|1  5» 
1  63 

1  Au; 

1  40 
1  00 

1  so 


1  4^ 
1  ti3 
1  35 

ft] 
1  Ofi 


1  ^ 

I  %^ 

1  31 

1 

1  40 
1  60 
1  49 
»  33 
1  MA 
1  H 
I  Oti 


75 
O.-i 

1  o:i 

DO 
I  (J7 
100 


9  II 
S3J 
I  15 


3^o 

9  IL 

3  S7 

S  50 
5  00 

1  00 


1  4S 

i  34 
iff 


1  S4 


3  06 
It  04 


ISTI, 


It  75 
1  44 

1  SO 


1  ^ 


1  4@ 
I  OS 
1  13 
1  00 


1  03 
1  13 

1  33 
1  ^5 


78 


150 


fl4 

1  00 
J  00 


J  50 

a  50 

1  00 


aas 


I  00 

1  so 


1  00 


I  48 

1 
1  15 

SI 


1  n 


1  67' 
1  44 


a  35     I  55 


IfifiO. 


H 

I  38 
1  13 
1  40 

1  00 


1  10 

1 


1  16 
1  126 

1  n 
1  aa 

1  66 
1  73 
1  34 
1  75 

1   3!» 

I  n 

I  03 


1  02 

73 
Bl 


75 
1  35 
1  00 
1  03 

07 


2  50 
S  50 


4  13 

3  OO 


1  58 

1  013 

1  3? 

91 


1  IS 


3  ^ 


tai4 

a  Du 

1  90 

1  so 
a  OO 


1  i7 
a  14 

I  e3 
a  00 

I  3!I2 
1  4  J 


1 

1  50 
1  80 
1  79 
1  81 
9  50 
1  07 
1  % 
3  95 
1  52 
1  4S 


1  S3 

93 
S4 
1  07 
1  Ot 
1  0(^ 
1  4\ 
1  39 
1  tl 
1  51 
1  37 


9  69 
3  10 

ans 


%  96 
I  76 
1  B4 
190 


lfl9 


3  65. 


3  03     a  96 


1871 


13  25 
a  13 
1  87 


1  SO 


9  00 

a  DO 

1  51 
1  S5 


1  48 
I  IT 

1  ««) 
1   75 


1  50 


80 
1  35 
1  35 


1  00 
I  TO 
I  05 
1  S5 


a  54) 
3  SO 
1  60 


3  00 

9  m 

3  li^ 

3  08 

6  00...... 

I  so   ^  so 


1  t5 


1  93 
1  GO 
1  5? 
1  99 


1  56 


£rperi«n<i«d  kanfla  in  winter. 


With  boMd.  Without  boitrf. 


18tiQ, 


67 
S4 

ea 

50 
S5 
61 


65 
71 
75 
70 
83 
|t§ 
70 
1  15 
75 

m 


55 

5>i 

1  00 

5a 

63 
55 


I  3D 
3  50 
1  51 


9  35 

1  50 
195 


SO 


U 


3  53 

1  »J     1  ^ 


3  19     1  76 


1870, 


11^ 
1  06 
I  13 

1  m 

75, 


1  35     I  00  . 


1  oe 

I  00 
I  00 
1  00 

76 


g5 

69 

04 

08 

94 

1  17 

1  03 

I  04 

1  13 

84 

81 


1  51 
1  C7 
I  35 


ISP 
I  43 
i  46 
1  30 
1  93 
300 
75 


1  03 
Oj 
9: 


^i 


1  47 

I  Si 


1874. 


T  06 
I  05 


96 
1  OO 

75 


71 


00 

B6 

97 

1  £5 


1  QQ 


50 


75 


1  00 
a  ^ 
1  35 


1  SO 


1  13 


100 


1  03 

93 


^ 


1860. 


1109 

I  DO 

I  OO 

1  05 

75 


PS 
BO 

1  00 
I  05 

1  m 
1  11 

1  00 

9  37 

I  35 

00 

00 


60 
59 
SO 
71 


eo 

60 

1  25 

Hi 

75 


1870. 


|t«7 
I  44 
1  67 
1S3 

1  m 

I  75 


140 
i  40 

1  so 

1  so 
103 
1  10 


1  as, 

1  S7 
136 
139 
134 
16T 
1  46 
1  m 
175 
1  17 
1  16 


m 

77 

75 

90 

75 

94 

1  15 

1  34 

1  07 

I  18 


a  13  3  06 
5  00  3  33 
I  94     1  6^ 


390 
3  00 
1  SO 


1  DO 


99 

81 

I  17 

77 


\  M\    3  23 

1  mi  1  m 

1  33{    3  55 


1014. 


ii  so 

1  03 

1  SO 


3  131 

ai3j, 

3  15 

3  00 

3  41 

4  00 
1  33 


1  5A 

13ti 


u   tm   1 30 


1  50 


1  4a 

t  u 

1  £5 

i  00 


1  IS 


1  95 
1  11 
1  39 
1  75 


1  25 


75 


1  a*» 
1  09 


sso 


1  90 
I  115 


150 


1  53 

1  *J6 


BOO 
a  39 


IJ  67 
1  35 


i  laj    11 
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TahJe  ikowing  the  average  wagee  paid  far  farm  atid  other  lahor,  ^— Contiiiaed. 


Bxperic^BCcucI  haada  in  winter^ 


Maine.  — ..,.-—. 

Kew  MniDpitiln 
V^rsiimt.- 

MOHBObtlMitt 

Hfu^cle  Island 

CciIlD60tkFUt. 


UTiiw  York. 
Hew  Jarmj 
PfiDDsjWabl* 

DelAwan 

"WtiMt  Vlrginta 


Indiana 

Mtcbtgna 
WlBcoiiaiD 
MInnuota 
low*  ,,,., 
Kanaaa 

Kcn.tDckj 


Nmtb  Carolina 
8<uut-bCarolinfl. 
Georgia. 
Florida 


MJutHlppi 


ArkiQsM  . 
TenneAU« 


Oalifctrain. 
Xevflda 

WonliLngiiui 
Colorado. 

Idabo 

MoDtJini^. 


Kew  Bnclaod  Statei 


Weatoni  Sut«i 
Sottthem  Btotoa 


T^nitoriea. 
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Table  tikowifig  Ike  average^oagei  paid  for  farm  and  other  Utbar,  ^a— Continned 


St^««, 


■KEW  ENGLAND  6TATSS. 


lIaJQ(!> . ,...., 

HsiiW  ILtmpahtra . 
Viirinont,  *.*.-... 

Khodfileluid.... 
CcuuiecU&at . . . , . 


lODDLK  gTAT£9, 


New  York 

2CkW  JPTWBJ 

MarjIflDd..-,.. 


TTCfiTHKN  at-ATES. 


Ohio 

Indinna . . . , 
IlJiunUi.... 

Idtoueiotit . 
Kadihib 

£«atW3kX'  - 


■OUTHKEX  BTATBO. 


Tlrpluifl 

G<i«itgtii... ,. 

nttridji,, 

Tosna..*— 

^T-kaTiAa4.„,,ir. 


PACIFIC  ftTATXfl. 


Califoniia-, 

■^OTlldjI ,  - , . 
Otvgou 


tSMuiToams* 


Xtokum  .— ,- 

Idftho .... 

.AHioti*. 

lifoiatJiDti 

is'ew  MexJco, 


TYe  st«rn  Stii  te* .....  . 


GdU^ml  QTsnge . 


Pncifle  Stales. , 


A«^ei-ig«. 


Ordl:»(irj  hsmda  la  aqninor. 


With  bom^. 


1860.  ima.  i$ni. 


10  91 

■n 

1  00 


■Jl 

IS 
73 

1  ot 

1  10 

1« 

1  08 
1  OD 

«rr 

04 


3  00 
161 


1S5 


fiO 


«T 


1  46 


1  S3 


n  18 

t  31 

1 14 

1  L5 

83 

1  £6 


1  13 

1  n 

1  01 
t3 


08 

04; 

9« 

I  OiJ 

1  04 

1  .in 

1  00 
]  04 
1  05 

04 


I  m 
1  <^( 

1»5 


1  m 

1  €6 

iM 

aoQ 

I  73 

4  00 

75 


1  Oil 

in 


1  53 
HOD 


177, 


#155 
1  00 


1  Ig 

1  13 


BE! 
84 

1  oe 

iOO 


54 


75 


1  00 
1  50 
1  Oti 


1S5 


1  U 


109 
§5 

m 

03 


^ 


1 
1  1» 


WlUunit  botvTd. 


1900.    leiO.    1874. 


tl  10 

1  ^ 

1  01 

1  13 

83 


t  00 


03 
70 


DO 

1  oe 
1 

1  4t 

1  ae 
I  ot 

1  50 
I  ii5 

m 
8R 


47 

5@ 


70 

ai 


7> 
71, 


a  J7 

40(y 
1  8^ 


S  75 

a  7,-v 

1  50 


1  00 


1  07 
1  IS 


04 


too 


|1  54 

1  75 
I  SO 
1  5§ 
1  33 

9oe 


1  54 
1  7a 
1  47 
1  25 
1  04 
1  13 


148 
1  33 
1  43 
1  45 
1  40 
1  m 
I  sa 

X  50 

1  IsH 

1  14 

1  U 


97 

70 

7S 

81 

73 

88 

1  m 

1  1 

1  00 

1  14 

I  ai 


^  15 
SOT 
175 


a  37 

I  40 

a  75 

S«5 

5  00 
1  50 


1  63 

1  3C 

1  45 

04 


I  35 


a  10 
a67 


Ilea 

1  08 
1  50 


150 


1  71 
156 
1  45 
1  00 


1  m 

1  s* 

1  4^ 
1  40 


100 


7fl 


1  50 


1  00 

75 

1 

75 


a  50 
1  <l.j 


I  T& 


175 


1  5^ 
1  30 


OrdtiiJkrj  hands  la  winter* 


Willi  board. 


letiO.    1B70.    1S71 


to  03 

OJ 
57 
07 
40 
75 


48 
50 
51 


43 


55 
57 

55 

8J 

m 

57 
fi5 
75 
50 

4iii\ 


t  31 
HOO 
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9  13 
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1  m 
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1  44 
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41 

35 


46 
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36 
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90 
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>1 


49 
90 
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"m 


75 

75 

1  09 


50 
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50 
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1  04 
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09 


44 

33 
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» 
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63 
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BtiUM.     . 
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10  00 
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19  00 
16  00 

15  94 

19  00 
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90  00 
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16  00 
11  50 
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90  98 
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11  98 
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14  14 
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4W 
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7« 
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7« 
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Table  tkowing  ike^aoerage  iai^f  waf$8  paid,  4«r— Continaed. 
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OOTTON-XILLS. 


Before  giving  the  rates  of  wages  paid  in  the  cotton-mills  of  the  United 
States  it  may  be  well  to  present  a  statement  showing  the  nnmberand 
capacity  of  cotton  mills  in  the  country  and  the  consumption  of  cH>ttoQ 
in  the  year  ended  July  1,  1874.  which  is  condensed  from  an  article 
in  the  Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle  of  November  21, 1874. 


states. 


II 


-I 


It 


If 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  Dumber  of  spinniDg-spindles  in  the  United 
States  on  the  Ist  day  of  Jnly,  1874,  was  9,416,383,  against  7,114,000  at 
the  same  date  of  1870,  and  6,763,557  at  the  same  d&te  of  1869,  as  follows : 


Tear. 

Looms. 

SpincUea. 

It 

1 

Xorth 

1874. 

178.480 
10.405 

8,927.754 
487,  GSO 

2P.56 
12.5 

56.86 

8oath 

199.53 

Tfltnl,1874 

180^075 

9,415,383 

97.73 

60.29 

18m 

Xorth 

147.689 
5,859 

«,  851, 779 
263,221 

9Bf 

12* 

50.87 

Booth - - 

12193 

•  ••••■•■■■••«*■■■••••■*••••••■■••••••••••*. 

Totn],1870 

153,534 

7,114,000 

981 

59.93 

1800. 

Korth 

0,538,494 
225.063 

28 
121 

60.70 

Soaih 

136.13 

Totol,18fl9 

6,703^557 

«7* 

64.88 

The  above  records  a  very  rapid  progress  since  1870,  being  aboat  33 
per  cent,  in  the  number  of  spinning-spindles. 


OOTTON  MANUFAOTTJBES  IN  1870. 

The  nnmber  of  establishments  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
in  the  United  States,  as  appears  from  the  census-returns  of  1870,  was 
956,  employing  135,369  bands;  capital  invested,  $140,706,291;  wages 
paid,  $39,044,132;  value  of  materials  used,  $111,736,936.  The  principal 
products  were  as  follows : 

SbeetiDgs,  Bhirtings,  and  twilled  goods yards.  478,204,513 

Lawns  and  finemnslins do..  34,533,462 

Print  cloths do..  489,250,053 

Warps do-.  73,018,045 

Flannel do..  8,390,050 

Ginghams  and  checks do..  39,275,244 

Cassimeres,  cottonades,  andjeans do..  13,940,895 

Spool-thread dozen.  11,560,241 

Table-doths,  quilts,  and  counterpanes ......number.  493,892 

Seamless  bags do...  2,767,060 

Yam,  not  woven pounds.  30, 301,087 

Bats,  wicking,  and  wadding do...  11, 118, 127 

Cordage,  lines  and  twines do. ..  5,057,454 

Thnwa do...  906,058 

Cotton  waste do...  7,921,449 

Tape  and  webbing do...  484,400 

Seamless  bags do...  405,585 

Other  products do...  10,811,028 

Total  quantity  of  aU  products  349,314,592  pounds,  valued  at  1177,489,739. 
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WOOLEK-MILL8. 


The  following  statement,  condensed  from  the  oensns  retnmSy  sbows 
the  magnitude  of  the  woolen  indostry  in  the  United  States  in  1870. 
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The  principal  products  of  woolen-mills  in  1870  were  as  follows: 

Beavers,  261,208  yards;  cloth,  oassimeres,  and  doeskins,  63,340,612  yards;  cloth, 
folt<^d,  1,941,865  yards;  cloth,  Degro,  1,932,382  yards;  cottooade,  75,000  yards;  flao- 
uols,  58,965,286  yards;  Jeans.  24,489,965  yards;  kerseys,  5,506,902  yards;  linoeya, 
14,130,274  yards ;  repellents,  2,66:i,767  yards ;  satinets,  14,072,559  yards ;  tweeds  and 
twills,  2,853,458  yards;  nomberof  shawls,  2,312,761;  bUmkets,  2,029,715  pairs;  yam, 
16,070,237  pounds. 
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IBON  AND  STEEL  INDUSTRIES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  following  interestiDg  article,  prepared  by  James  M.  Swank,  Esq., 
secretary  of  tlie  American  Iron  and  Steel  Association,  exhibits  the 
origin  and  development  of  the  iron  and  steel  industries  in  the  United 
States : 

FOItGES  AXD  BL0OMARIE8. 

The  ftrst  iron  made  in  America  was  forged  at  a  bloomary  of  the  Virginia  Company, 
in  1621,  on  the  James  Kivor,  twelve  miles  below  the  present  site  of  Kichmond.  The 
Indians  destroyed  the  forge  in  1622.  In  1631  the  people  of  Massachusetts  Bay  built  an 
iron-mill  at  Lynn ;  in  1644,  a  blast-furnace  at  Hammersmith ;  in  1652,  a  fnmaoe  aod 
forge  at  Rayuham,  (Taunton ;)  and  other  iron-w^rks  followed  in  snoceediDg  yesn, 
nntil  in  1715  there  were  many  furnaces  and  fofges  in  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  luMft- 
chusetts.  At  some  of  these  forges  the  ore  was  converted  into  bar-iron  by  hammenag, 
and  idl  sorts  of  merchantable  shapes  were  made,  while  at  others  the  bar  was  ham- 
mered from  the  pig.  Maryland  hammered  bar-iron  was  exported  to  England  from  V^ 
to  the  Revolution,  although  in  1750  England  endeavored  to  prohibit  the  prodnction  ot 
bar-iron,  as  a  common  nuisance,  in  America.  The  Revolution  stimulated  the  prodiK- 
tion  of  hammered  iron,  and  forges  sprung  into  existence  in  many  parts  of  the  coIodms. 
but  principally  in  Pennsylvania.  Slitting-mills.  for  slitting  hammered  plate  into  nail- 
rods,  became  quite  numerous.  After  the  Revolution  great  changes  took  place.  The 
puddling-fumoce  was  invented  by  Cort,  a  native  of  England,  in  1783  and  1784,  and  be 
also  introduced  the  use  of  rolls.  From  1790  to  1810  rolling-mills  were  gradually  erected 
in  this  country  to  take  the  place  of  the  forges,  and  at  the  present  time  only  a  very  few 
,  forges  in  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  Tennessee  make  nnmmered  bar-iron  in  email 
quantities,  while  the  few  forges  and  bloomaries  making  blooms  from  ore  are  foond  in 
Mew  York  and  North  Carolina,  using  the  Catalan  for^e.  Many  forges,  making  blooms 
for  boiler-plate  from  charcoal  pig-iron,  still  exist  in  Pennsylvania.  The  foUowio]; 
table  shows  the  prodnction  of  blooms /rom  ore  during  late  years : 


Years. 

Not  tons. 

Yeaw. 

I  Xettoas. 

1865 

63,977 
73,555 
73,073 
75,200 
69,500 

1870 

'       m^* 

2866 

1871 

i       eioft' 

1867 

1H72 

.'is.OC*' 

1868 

1873 

61564 

1869 

Ib74,  (aiwut) . 

dd,OU) 

PIG-IRON. 

The  first  furnace  in  the  United  States,  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge,  is  that  baiU 
by  a  London  company,  represented  by  John  Wiuthrop,  jr.,  at  Hammersmith,  Mosel,  in 
1644.*  In  Plymouth  County,  Massachusetts,  Lambert  Despard  built  a  furnace  in  170:^ 
at  the  outlet  of  Mattakeeset  Pond.  In  1715  there  were  many  furnaces  in  the  ooloniai, 
aJl  of  which  used  charcoal  for  fuel.  In  1717  pig-iron  was  export-ed  to  England.  Most 
of  these  furnaces  made  castings,  such  as  iron  pots,  direct  from  the  furnace,  as  they  still 
do  in  some  parts  of  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee.  Coke  was  first  used  in  the  blast- 
furnace  by  F.  H.  Oliphaut,  of  Fayette  County,  Pennsylvania,  in  1836,  and  anthracite 
coal  at  Manch  Chunk,  Carbon  County,  Pennsylvania,  by  Baughman,  Gitean  &  Co.,  in 
July,  1839,  though  Mr.  Lyman,  at  Pottsville,  first  succeeded  in  keeping  a  furnace  in  blast 
for  three  months  on  anthracite,  running  from  October,  1839,  to  January,  1840.  The 
Manch  Chunk  furnace  was  small,  being  21|  feet  high  and  5i  feet  across  the  bosh,  vbil« 
the  Pottsville  furnace  was  35  feet  by  8f  feet.  In  August,  1846,  the  raw  bituminoos 
coal  was  first  used  in  smelting  iron  at  Lowellville,  Mahoning  County,  Ohio,  in  a  fw- 
nace  specially  built  for  raw  coal,  though,  in  1845,  a  charcoal-furnace  in  Mercer  CooDty, 
Pennsylvania,  (Clay  Furnace,)  had,  during  a  scarcity  of  fuel,  rnn  a  short  time  onra«^ 
coal  alone.  In  1810  there  were  153  furnaces,  all  charcoal,  which  made  in  that  y«?ar 
64,000  net  tons  of  pig-iron.  In  1874  there  were  701  furnaces,  including  charcoal,  coke, 
raw  coal,  and  anthracite,  and  46  moiie  were  in  course  of  construction.  These  fi^re& 
do  not  include  the  large  number  of  charcoal  and  other  furnaces  that  have  been  aban- 
doned.   The  following  are  statistics  of  production  of  pig-iron  in  net  tons : 

*  For  a  more  detailed  accoant  of  tho  "  Colonial  industry  in  metals  "  see  Biskop'i  Uittory  qfAmgrievi 
Manv/acturet,  vol.  1,  pages  4G5-631. 
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1660. 

1865. 


54,000 
130,000 
315,000 
C50,0W 
919,770 


1870 -  1,865.000 

l!:^l l,9iy,608 

15572 2,854,556 

1S73. 2.8C8,27tf 

1S74 2.689,4ia 


In  1874  there  were  prod  need  572,817  net  tons  of  cbarcoal  pig-iron ;  884»872  tons  of 
raw  coal  and  coke  j  1  ,Si0y,l  44  antlirucite^  and  2U,5W)  mixed  iael  j  total  *2,G&0,4i:j  net  tons. 

Rails. — The  first  mills  in  this  country  which  made  rail  road- iron  were  the  Mount 
Savage  Works,  Maryland  j  Montour  Irea-Worke,  Danville,  l*a. ;  and  the  Great  Weeiteru 
Works,  Brady's  Bend,  Pa.;  all  of  which  wore  ^*ut.  in  operation  from  i!^40  to  164:i,  The 
Mount  Siivage  Mill  made  rails  of  the  ehape  et  the  letter  U  inverted,  while  the  o1  herd 
niado  inverted  T  rail*,  of  the  present  pattern.  In  IH5U  there  were  G  mills  which  made 
iu  that  year  44,083  net  tons  of  rail?.  In  1874  there  were  5«  mills,  and  3  hiiildiug*  The 
following  are  btatiiitics  of  r&il-prwlnction,  ioclnding  steel  ntik,  in  net  tona: 


18G0. 
1870. 
1871. 


^205,  om 

62i\,  000 
775,733 


1672.......... 1,000,000 

1873 800,077 

1^74,  (about) . 750,000 


BAii-inox,  sheeTj  plate,  asd  S:ails. — Bar,  sheet,  and  plate  iron  were  first  made  in 
forges  by  the  slow  proceias  of  hammering*  Plates  wt^re  etlit  into  rods,  which  were  after- 
ward cut  np  into  nail-leopths,  to  be  poiuted  and  headed  by  hand*  The  lirjjt  ditting- 
uiill  was  hoilt  .it  Milton,  MasB.,  in  1710. 

From  1790  to  1610,  rolling-mil  la  gradually  made  their  appearance,  and  in  1610  there 
were  330  forges  and  34  rolling  and  slitting  mills,  which  made  24,  Ml  net  tons  of  bar 
and  plate  iron,  and  7,864  tons  of  nails.  The  first  I'olling-mill  in  Pittsborgh  was  built 
in  1612.  In  1674  there  were  335  rolling-niille  making  rails,  bar,  sheet,  and  plate  iron, 
and  nails.  They  made  about  1,600,000  net  t^ns  of  rolled  iron,  inclndin§  Bessemer  raiU, 
sad  215,000  tona  of  nails.    The  otatistica  of  prodtietioti  are  as  follows,  in  net  tons : 


« 


YeftT. 


lfi\0 

IB30 

1940 

1845. ,.„„., 

1850 ..„ 

1856 

I8CS0 

1863 

1870. 

18(71 

isn -. 

1(?T3 

ld?4,  (About) . 


I dottJ 

■Chic 
^^65, 
^The 


631.977 

413,000 
56,000 
<ia,5G4 
50,000 


I 


44.083 

143,  S5£ 
205.038 
350,992 

77S,  7;J3 

1,  oon.  OOO 

«1W).Q77 

7jO,  000 


fell 


94.541 
OO.TOd 

291^600 
333,  OGL 
355,  S^ 


500,048 
lO^^IJOO 
4:J3,  193 
TM73*fl 
875, 133 
£80^000 


7,i64 


'210,  d02 
w:i,  '2m 
201.  L'.)^ 
S15,  OCX} 


32.405 

197,  233 
321,000 
a7w.04i 

4dt$,oei 
*d05,a38 

wo,  317 
1.387,350 
1,  hi»,  733 
1,000,90*3 
y,  OJO.  009 
1,  miO,  OOO 


*  Ihcae  fibres  uro  fur  railA  alouo  j  it  u  uncertain  how  much  other  iron  was  rolled  in  leGO. 


Bessemkr  steel.— The  flrat  Beaaemer-steel  works  in  America  were  bollt  at  Wyan- 
dotte, Michigan,  in  1665*  The  ingot  from  which  the  firfrt  rail  wa.^  made  was  taken  to 
^hicagofrom  Wyandotte  and  rolled  into  a  rail  at  the  North  Chicago  Rolling-Mill  in 
*  *5.  In  a  short  tiuje  afterward  the  ^'  plant  ^*  was  taken  to  Chicajjfofrom  Wyandotte, 
e  first  raila  inada  npon  order  were  rolled  at  Johnstown,  Pa.,  from  ingots  made  at  Har- 
risburgb,  Pa.,  in  1607.  There  are  now  8  Bi»9*iemer  works  in  o]ieration,  2  soon  to  be  com- 
pletedj  and  i  about  to  he  bailt :  The  following  are  statietica  of  production  in  net 
tons: 


j 

TotAlftteel 

Steel  raila. 

kl67 

3.000 

»,50U 
12,000 
40,000 

4^  orjo 

lJ0.5fl0 
157,  000 
IJW.OOO 

a.5S0 

Ear 

7,225 

^h1 

R.O^ 

^HB   * 

3t,C00 

HO^'" 

a'^sao 

HBPf>:* 

94,070 

Jp^j^«- • 

120.015 
105, 000 
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Steel,  otiier  than  Bessemer.— From  th«  besi  information  we  have,  we  bdiovo 
caet-steel  was  first  made  in  this  coqntry  dnring  the  deicade  1830-40.  Blister-flloel  wit 
made  very  mnch  earlier,  dating  far  baek  into  oolenial  times.  In  idSO  thece  weie  fire 
cast-steel  establishments;  in  1860,  thirteen;  in  1870,  twenty-seven :  anil  in  16^4  aboot 
forty.  The  following  are  statistics  of  prodnction,  including  cast-steel,  open^eaiih,  and 
blister-steel,  in  net  tons : 

I860 11,838  I  1878 j... 88,000 

1870 35,000     1873 50,000 

1871 37,000  I  1874,  (about)  .*.- *...  60,000 

Importations.— Until  very  recently,  the  United  States  has'  been  a  larype  poiefaner sf 
foreign  iron  and  steel.  So  many  new  iron  and  steel  making  establiShaieDts  were  Mt 
in  the  period  embraced  in  the  years  1860  to  1874,  that  we  are  new.  fyr  the  fifst  ttes  li 
the  history  of  the  country,  in  possession  of  complete  facilities  and  lall  eapaoity  to  i — 


nfEicture  all  the  conntry  needs  of  these  articles,  althong^  it  is  prObaUe  that  seme  m^ 
cial  brands  of  iron  and  steel  may  continne  to  be  imported  for  seme  time.  The  IbUowpc 
table  shows  the  qaantity  of  leading  iron  and  steel  mannfactnres  imported  doriqga 
series  *  of  fiscal  years  in  net  tons,  except  steel  ingots,  ^bo.,  for  Which  values  only  an 
given : 


FlBcal  year* 

Imndl*. 

Ptg'iHifi. 

Steel  ndlB. 

gleeltago^ 

liiuB,iheetd, 
and  wtre. 

Bar,   haSSxf, 

•CMtL 

BDdodS«pt«iDbwW- 

Ibfii, 

ei8 

1,199 
£^51S 

He74 

£7,040 
M,S74 
114,fiS7 

169,463 

50,0ia 

ai,7lM 

41, 9f^ 

7%  51» 

71.  4'ia 

74,0^6 

22,«47 

\n.  007 

100,2^ 

C0,«55 

101, 3SI 

lis,  (MS 

11^1S0 

153,413 

17l,ffT7 

190,  515  ! 

277,  aas 

241,  STiS 
I03,0elti 

I^ni, 

.   mum 

3G1,4«1 

M0,*?7 
54i6?4 

1,414,0^ 

1,690,135 
l,60],ia6 
B,  141,1*51 

a,oe»,945 

a,S99.075 
«,54:ivaia 
2,63»,7&S 

i,i5i,trni 

3a,  735. 9li* 

1.4^.374 

2,ld^4L5 
^3S8.l5e 

i,ig£^56a 

%m^ 

a.3s^aB3 

3i,i01,ft4(l 
%3ia.40i 
3,75(^7W 
4.01^  SOS 
C1^9»i 
it,«S0;055 

leao.... .-. 

uii» 

1630 , .,......-..-., 

m.^ 

1840 * ,„., 

41,4:9 

Ended  Jime  30- 
IfiSQ , , 

%m 

iasi„.,„.. „.. 

r*,a^ 

1P53.. —  —  ,.,, ,„-  —  .  —  . 

%,t£ 

JB53,.. 

n«? 

1654  ...—  .-.A.. .,...,., 

m.^ 

183S  ,..,  ,....;.*,„... 

155,190 
179,303 

7S.745 

n0A5 
laa,  174 

74,  4m 
8,  611 

17,  tLHft 

116,711 

1          77. 51^ 

73,510 

IS  1,  097 

3U338 

I513;,0i23 

4i%m 

340.503 
20,379 

ir.iM 

jese ....,-..  „.,..*. 

im.^ 

1^7 ,...,...  — , 

]%s^^ 

jesB ,,„,,,..,,..,.    ,. 

n^ 

IfiSO ., 

1B60  .........  ..-      .  *      ..     . 

1861,  „, »,...„,.,..,..,*.., 

13?.  1*1 

igfla ...., 

U.«i 

1803....     .                            ....  . 

N^lSSJ 

law ,,,.,....  ., »,,....* 

im.^ 

ie«5 

,,...-...... 

Gi^lH 

lefi*  .  .            .              ... 

ii.^ 

1607 , ..,,.,,. 

m.Ti9 

leas 

•30- w 

lfi€0. .„.,... 

w,m 

lITtJ., ...,........,,. 

tffi,S» 

1B71 .                    .       .   . 

*'"iii'^B5a' 

160. 041 
14fi,  411 

m^ 

ISTt ...     .. 

143^  «H 

3673. , 

1874 „-..,........ 

♦Qtiaiility  of  bar-iron  not  given ;  vaino  was  |3, 733, 074. 


tinohiding  aooM  steol  rails. 


Exports.— The  exports  of  raw  iron  and  steel  have  always  been  insignificant  hi 

olonial  times  pig-iron  and  bar-iron  were  for  many  years,  from  1717  to  the  Revolatiopf 

exported  to  England.    In  172&-*29,  1,127  gross  tons  of  pig  were  thus  exported;  m 


colonial  times  pig-iron  and  bar-iron  were  for  many  years,  from  1717  to  the  Revolatiopf 
exported  to  England.  In  1728-^29,  1,127  gross  tons  of  pig  were  thus  exportMi;  in 
1732-^33,  2,204  tons  of  pig  and  11  of  bar  were  exported ;  in  1745,  2,274  tons  of  pig  •»} 


196  of  bar;  in  1771,  5,303  tons  of  pig  and  2,222  of  bar,  and  1776.  316  tons  of  pig  wd 
28  of  bar.  Since  the  Revolution  no  iron  has  been  exported  until  very  recently;  bo^ 
iron  and  steel  in  various  manufactured  forms,  such  as  agricultural  and  mechanical  im- 
plements and  edge-tools  have  for  a  long  time  been  largely  eziK>rted.  The  currewy- 
values  of  exports  of  iron  and  steel,  and  manufactures  Uiereof,  in  1872  and  1873,  w«w 
$14,360,617  and  $16,687,754,  respectively.  The  quantity  of  pig-iron  exported  wa8.ro 
1872, 1,319  net  tons ;  in  1873, 9,022  net  tons ;  in  1874. 14,321  net  tone.  Bar,  plate,  laiis, 
and  sheet-iron,  in  1W2, 1,554  net  tons;  in  1873,  820  net  tons;  tn  1874, 5,521  net  tons. 
Nails  and  spikes,  in  1872, 2,682  net  tons ;  in  1873, 3,400  net  tons ;  in  1871, 5,138  net  *2JJ" 
Steel  ingots,  bars,  sheets,  and  wire,  in  1872,  8i  net  tons;  in  1873, 26  net  tons ;  in  I9i*y 
343  net  tons.    The  years  given  are  all  calendar  years. 
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The  foUowing  statement  of  tbe  aggregate  value  of  the  exports  of  iroa 
and  steel,  and  of  the  various  raaoutactures  thereof,  for  the  last  iifty-fonr 
yearSj  will  gerve  as  a  supplement  to  Mr,  Swaak's  article,  and  show  the 
gradual  increase,  from  $108jU8;j  in  1821  to  over  twenty  millions  in  187L 

JStaitment  of  the  raJue  of  ^omcntic  iron  and  steely  and  manufaaturea  o/,  eiparted  from  the 
United  States  from  1821  to  1874  indatfive. 


Xcaw. 

VttlQ(t 

Yewi, 

Tftlna. 

Team 

Valao. 

Teatt. 

Value. 

leai....... 

1893 

1833 

1834 

If35 

1836 

lorr 

1838......* 

1SS9 

leao....... 

1831 

1833,.,,,.. 

1B33 

1834-,..-.. 

|10B,0B3 
l.ta,737 
97,371 
143, 974 
156,173 
353.605 
375,671 
833,618 
380,537  , 
309.473 
830,371 
S8l^5S8 
343,603 
33«,577 

1835...... 

18M. 

1837 

1838..—  . 

1839 

1840 

1841...... 

H*42 

H?43 

1844 

1845 , 

184«...... 

1847 

1848 

♦297,357 

308.666 

4H30e 

713^193 

946,586 

X.  110. 773 

1,045,833 

1,110,836 

532.693 

716,332 

8.17.  cn 

1,  Ifil,  584 
1, 170,  937 
i.tfli7,31B 

1849 i 

1850 

1851 

Be! 

1855...... 

1856 

1857...... 

1858 

1859 

1800 

leci 

%tm 

it,  096, 630 
1.914,460 
8,365,186 
3,390.013 
3,509,304 
4.210.1147 
3.  768, 301 
4.190.096 
4.906,491 
4.rJ7,094 
5.506,860 
5,712,090 
5,933,587 
4,563,891 

1W3. 

1864...... 

1965 

1866 

1B«7 

1908 , 

1809 

1670 

1871 

1873...... 

1873 i 

1S74 

16,475.379 
7,383,106 
10.78a.M9 
*9,  759, 553 
9,487.683 
10.764.654 
lO,fim,W8 
13,414,443 
20,  955,  298 
11.199,309 
a  395,443 
m.  836, 107 

*Tht>  oriion<')1  ftUitemcEt  i;;ivei  but  ^,739,5:;3,  but  tba(  la  oo  4oubt  aTTOuoouAt  Uie  l^f^nrud  here  glren 
Are  apprtirimntely  arc«rato, 

♦  Not  iueliiiliiig'i4.4ri'i,50-2  of  iron  anil  etecl  ouinuiiictiiree  exported  to  Cauada,  tho  xaliw  of  which  was 
obtoin&d  from  Caumliao  autboriticM. 

From  and  after  the  fiscul  year  1821,  the  Reijorts  on  Commerce  and 
Kavigation,  showing  the  imports  and  exports  of  the  United  States  in 
detail,  have  been  published.  The  trade-accounts  previous  to  that  year 
are  very  impeifect. 

The  following  statotiirnt  sbows,  with  approximate  accuraey,  the  ex* 
ports  of  iron  and  niniui fact n ret*  of  iron  during  the  thirty  years  from 
1791  to  1820,  inclusive: 

Tabic  ahowing  the  quant  it  tf  or  value  of  dome^iUr  iron  and  mamifattnrt^  of  iron  ftrjjorffd/roni 
the  United  Slntatfur  the  yean  andcd  September  3U,  171*1  to  1820,  indmivc. 


XOTIE.— Ftdiu  1791  to  1603  tTie  rcliiraa  do  not  sopflmtc  fbroigu  fttid  dom«iy&  ikriiclM  oxport4id,  bat  tbo 
greftt  btillc  of  IraQ  »cx»art4'>d  triiji  undoubtedly  of  dooicHiic  inaunfactui^ 

Ftom  Pitkin  a  StatLalicu^I  View  of  Comnifrct\  it  Appci*F»  tliat  tbero  vero  exported  fn  th«  yoJW'lTtO 
from  tbe  Britleh  coctincotal  colouic?!  6.017  tonti  of  pii?.  i!4,064  urns  of  bar.  3  tDuii  of  OMtlagt,  and  8  UHll 
of  UTOtigbt  iroD,  valued  At  |l45,fi38.  f  n%891,  f  158,  and  6)^10,  respectively 
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MISOEIXAllEOtJS  IRON  AND  STEEL  MAIHTFAGTUBES. 

Table  showing  the  average  weekly  toagee  of  persons  employed  in  iron  and  sied  works  in  Pitts^ 

burghf  Fa,,  in  the  year  1874. 

[Average  hoars  of  labor  per  week,  54.] 


IS  I 


OccQfifttJon. 


lAvn&fCf^T  ,,...........> 

UlilfileBt. 

Wclgrh-iaaiter , .... 

FoJigB^cat-petxler. ,,,... 

EldckAiutuiH 

Wijjht' watchmen  .*.«., 
Mafiter'e[)elniM.'r. ...... 

AwiBtant  eoglaeors ... 

Maelifnlat........ 

8t€«t«1i«Ar^m<en....  .. 

CommoD  Uborcrfl..*... 

OreatJk&tia ,,,, 

Afili-wbederB *.__ 

MotalstockfTS  .^. 

Ik4kira»  (paddkom)  .^,, 
Htlp<^rB ..._...,,-..._. 

M  aok-rolleni 

Eooebew-iJoTm  .,,..*, 

CAtcbera  . ...^ ..~ 

Helpers  -«..*<...,...<.. 

Eocikera-tip. ,-...., 

lyragEers-omt ^.,..- 

Wei^liors  *, 

Shear-idtta.  .^ ....  .,--.- 

Bar-roLlor  .  .^.. ........ 

Bar-rQlkT  heAt«r». ..... 

Hougber 

Oatciier.^.,.^.. .._...> 

Qdn^r. .<......., 

MookeiMip  .-..._-..«._ 
Btooker  ,,...',......... 

I>t«£:K<?i>4l«irQ  ...#,... . 

Ptillprii'ap ^^. ....,_ 

StmtghteDflta  ......... 

^baiir-niea. , 

Wijigher  .,.«..,.....*. 

Guiao-miU  inoUefra. ....... 

BoagbciiraHdovm- ..,__,. 


Wages, 


fseoo 

15  00 
^00 

6  00 
tl  10 
15  7^ 
lfl7S 
5S00 
15  00 
SI  00 
13  50 

8  40 

10  30 

toss 

SO  35 

13  60 

30  95 

14  00 
liidO 
ISEdO 

i^ 

13  75 

92  00 
10  30 
3&  00 
^  OU 
lli^SO 
S9  00 

14  40 

10  00 

11  10 
II  10 

S  10 
II  10 
10  50 
13  00 
30  00 

15  60 


§1 


OccttpatloQ. 


iDOH'WOBKfr-CQIltilUied. 

Catcher*  .„....,.,,..„...... 

lioii^heranp  -....,,-,,,.,,.., 

gtmifirhtonora  .._...«,,,.*.*..« 

Sboarmea  ...» 

BiiQilLorEi... ,..>,.,,,.,,.. 

H«at«r«..,.. ..,_*.-..... 

Sieokera........  „.,... ....... 

l>niegora«dowu..  _. .  _ . . 

H^pi^r  .^. ..,.,*, ............. 

Breakers.... -.,.... 

ScTdp-ab^arerm ............... 

StocUfflisLCfira , ....  ^  ^, ,,..,,. ,, 

H«1p«ra  .,......*.....-..^,,,, 

Gai- produce!  t, 

latj^ouiuapectior. .  .p ,,, 

Weigher  , 

Cogging  hammer  men........ 

HGll|X!rs  ,.. ....,,...,.,.. 

Heatera .................. 

Engitioer.  *»«.......,,,....... 

Finlabiug-hmamar  xuaq.. 

HelpiT  ,,„,.. 

Iatfp»otAra..-«*.,«»,,.,,^,.... 
Mauaj^fir ,..^.,..... 

Stockera ................ 

H9at«^ 

Hptnara  ,.._..» ,. .., 

Br»Hora .....— 

Uult>era  ........:...... 

Catchera .....»,,.,. 

Hdpera 

StraJ^btoDvra.. 

Sbetar^mao....... ...... ....... 


W«ge«, 


114  n 
15  00 
4  BO 
10  00 
10  50 
33  QO 

oao 

10  00 


13  00 
0  OO 
0  oa 

7  SO 

mm 

15  75 
15  73 

10  oa 

10  00 
30  00 
13  00 

15  00 
»00 
43  00 
15  00 
13  00 

aooo 


10  00 

IflOO 
10  50 
44  00 
10  50 
10  50 

10  50 
0  00 

11  50 
18  00 


Table  skewing  the  average  weekly  wages  of  persons  employed  in  steel-works  in  Fittshurgh,  Pa.f 

in  the  year  187:^ 

[Hoars  of  labor  per  week,  60.] 


1^ 


V^ 


OooapotioD. 


Wages. 


ft 


OeeapQiioD. 


Wages. 


Steel-melters 

Helpers , 

Machiaist,  best 

Machinists,  ordinary . . . . , 

Machinist,  inferior , 

Puddlers , 

Paddlors'  helpers 

Rollers 

Heaters 

Boilers' helpers 

Hammer-men 

Hammer-men's  helpers,  (i 

Blacksmith'!"?!!"""."! 
BL'us.^smlths*  helpers 


$47  83 

17  55 

18  <N) 
15  00 
10  75 
84^ 
SSOO 
43  75 
SSOO 
S7  50 
S6  80 

»18 

19  50 
10  50 


1 
4 
1 
1 
3 
130 
25 
3 
4 
4 
1 
8 
1 
1 


Engineer 

Engineer's  helpers 

Converter 

Pattern-maker  and  carpenter ...... 

Assistants.  ................. 

Laborers,  oartora.  Ac,  (men) 

Apprentices,  (boya) 

Gaa^nakera 

Inspectors , 

Shear-men 

Minwright ^;^^^ 

Assistants 

RoU-tamor , 

BoU-tamer*s  belpcr^  Qi>^). 
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Table  showing  the  average  weekly  wagee  of  pcntme  mployoi  i»  A«  Nmtml  Atmiffy  (/^ 
and  Bessemer  pig-iron)  In  Harriaburgh,  Fa, 


Occupation. 


Wages. 


Ooeopotidii. 


Wacei. 


Clerk 

Foreman  or  founder 

jKnginflar 

Engineer's  assiatant 

Blacksmith 

Carpenter 

Keepers 


lUOO 
28  00 

17  36 
11  97 
IS  18 

18  18 
11  97 


Keepers*  helpers 

Fillers  and  oinderwmen. .  . 

Iron-weigher 

Carters 

Laborers 

CondooUtts  on  ore-tndna. 


lit  06 
945 

H15 
TS 
T3S 


NoTS.— AU  thsalHTS  warn,  except  clerk's,  blaoksmitfay  

«^7  days  per  week,  which  mmaoemen  osoally  make.    The  exceptions  are  calonlated  aft  idmspciML 

Table  showing  the  average  weekly  wages  of  persons  employed  by  (he  Corrugated  Iron  Cemfui 

of  Chicago,  IlL 

[Hours  of  labor  per  week,  60.] 


Oiccnpation. 

Wages. 

Occnpfftion. 

Vi«ea 

Tron-shutter makers ..................... 

#18  00 
18  00 
900 

^  rm 

Engineers 

Foremen  or  overseers................  ••.. 

UN 

iJaobrers  or  unskilled  workmen 

Table  showing  the  average  weekly  wages  of  persons  employed  in-maUeahle  iron-JUUngs  worb 

in  Bradford,  Conn. 

[Hours  of  labor  per  week,  60.] 


Occupation. 


Wages. 


OoonpatioQ. 


Wifei. 


Iron-molders,  including  apprentices 

Machinists,  best 

Machinists,  ordinnry 

Machinists,  inferior,  attending  tapping- 
machines  

Boys 


$13  00 
19  25 
15  00 

11  GO 
4  50 


Foremen ....................... 

Engineers 

Pattern-makers  and  carpenters 

Assistants.* 

Laborers,  carters,  &o 

Boys  and  girls,  making  cores. . . 


$19  00 
USI 
lidS 
U09 

9eo 

509 


HARDWARE  MANTJFACTORIES. 

Table  showing  the  avei*age  weekly  wages  of  persons  employed  in  hardware-mam^factories  is 
Connecticut  in  the  years  l^i  and  1874. 


Occupation. 

Wages  in— 

Occupation. 

Wsgeiift- 

1872. 

1874. 

im. 

lS7i 

Molders,  iron 

113  75 
9  GO 

$15  00 

"isw 

12  00 

12  00 
9  75 

13  50 
18  00 
11  00 

11  00 
13  50 

12  00 
18  66 

"13*06* 

13  50 
9  00 

13  50 
18  00 

Press- workmen 

lis  00 

Apprentices 

Rollers 

16  50 

Mulders,  brass 

Welders 

15  09 

Cupola-tonders ....- 

Jointers    . 

13  SI 

Annealing-famace  tenders  , .  r . 

Stampers ........i..             « 

11  S5 

Filers 

Gradiiators..... 

15  00 

Jananners 

Finishers " 

$13  69 
20  93 

liOO 

Forcers - 

Pattern-makers 

84  00 

Helpers - 

Carpenters 

15  00 

•Grinders 

Trip-hammer  men...... 

18  00 

■Polishers 

Fitters-up .. 

19  00 

^Turners... 

Screw-cutters ................... 

15  00 

Machinists,  (best) 

21  75 
15  00 
15  75 

Blacksmiths 

17  SS 
12  00 

naoo 

578 
5  67 
15  43 
U  10 

15  09 

Machinista  (ordinary) 

Helpers 

9  75 

"Xingineers 

Foremen .. 

19  00 

Furuace-men 

Apprentices  or  boys. ...... ...... 

6O0 

Laborers  and  carters 

10  00 
13^ 

Girls  and  women  ................ 

450 

Packers 

BrQiis-fonnders  ..........  

Dift-mak^rs.......^...      

Turners 

_ 

*  And  upward. 
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Tah^.e  showing  the  average  weekly  earnings  of  persons  en^hyed  on  brass  and  tinner^  hardware 

in  MetHden,  Ckmn, 

[Hours  of  labor  per  week,  60.] 


Oocapation. 


Wiges. 


Occnpation. 


Wage*. 


Maehinists 

Drop-men 

Press-men 

Press-girls 

■Solderers,  (girls)  — 
Ordinary- work  girls 


13100 
15  00 
18  00 
750 
750 
600 


Epgineer  and  helper 

Spelter-casters 

Men  in  rolling-mill.. 
Foremen  of  rooms . . . 

Saperintendent 

Die-sinkers 


137  50 
SO  00 
13  00 
80  00 
40  00 
33  00 


Table  showing  the  average  weekly  wages  of  persons  employed  in  iron  and  brass  works  in  Chi- 

cagOi^Ill, 

[Hoars  of  labor  per  week,  60.] 


Occnpation. 


Wages. 


Occnpation. 


Wages. 


Blacksmiths 

Cabinet-makers 

Carpenters 

Finishers,  brass , 

Machinists 

Masons 

Molders,  gray-iron 

Molders,  malleable-iron 
Millwrights 


118  84 

17  64 
16  74 
14  64 

16  33 

18  66 

17  54 
13  13 
91  78 


Painters 

Pattern-makers 
Steam-fitters... 
Welders,  pipe.. 

Engineers 

Laborers 

Apprentlees  ... 
ForeflMH 


114  70 

16  50 

17  34 
14  76 

18  73 
10  44 

540 
SS80 


Table  showing  the  average  weekly  wages  ef  persons  employed  in  the  umbrellorframe  manufaO' 

iary  in  New  York  City. 

[Hoars  of  labor  per  week,  59.]  , 


Occnpation. 


Machinists 

Stretcher-hands 

Molders 

Banners  and  notchers  . 
Cap  and  ferrule  makers 

Kib-makers 

Panohors  and  tippers .. 

Hardeners ...: 

Temperers 

^Springers  and  testers . . 

.l^uypers... 

Drillers 


Wages. 


IBIOO 

6  00 

90  00 

18  00 

15  00 

500 

500 

600 

600 

500 

700 

600 


Occupation. 


Grinders 

Frame-makers 

Japanners 

Packers 

Labelers 

Engineers 

I«aborers 

Apprentices 

Foremen..., 

Watchmen  and  carmen 
Book-keeper 


Wages. 


$5  00 

13  00 
900 

10  00 

500 

95  00 

14  00 
700 

S5  00 

15  00 
85  00 


Table  shotving  the  average  weekly  wages  of  persons  employed  in  corset'Steel  works  in  New 

Saven^  Conn. 


Occupation. 


Wages. 


11 

I! 


Occupation. 


Wages 


Overseer 

Assistant 

Steel-temperers 

Steel-temperer's  assistant 

Steel-cutters 

FumP4»-boy8 

Japan-overseer 


$30  00 
9  UO 
15  00 
10  00 
7  50 
6  00 
18  00 


1 
5 

80 
8 

30 
140 


Japan-carrier. 
Japan-dippers 
Press-hands.. 

Packers 

Pasters 

Kid-sewers. . . 


113  06 
450 
450 
500 


3 
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Table  Bhowing  ike  average  OMfwagM  4jf  permme  emp^oged  in  •  hamklodc  fet4or$  i»  Sloh 
fordj  Cptm,^  in  the  fear  1872. 

[Hours  of  labor  per  week,  00.] 


Ooonpatlon. 

Wages. 

OooupatJoiL 

Wscei. 

MfleliinlHte.  b^        

r3  00to«4  00 

985  to    SOO 

160  to    885 

100  to    ISO 

3S0 

175 

Knctn^wrt 

Hsi 

'M'ftAfiinhifa.  iiwHiiarv 

•«80t»  99 

Mfli^hf nlnte  InfAHor' 

•1  SO  to  tW 

'Maelilniate' hehiera         

Arnirentioes 

«7oii)  m 

Bljiok8mitlit..r. 

t  75  ts  49 

"Rliii^lrmnifJiii' hAlTMini. .    

*  Apprentices  reoeive  70  oents  per  day  for  the  first  year,  90  cents  for  tbo  second,  $L15  for  the  ikSti, 
and  fLoO  for  the  foorth. 

Table  ihowing  the  average  weekly  foages  of  penone  emphyed  in  iron-eqfe  nuinufaeiorki  u 
Cindnnatiy  Ohio,  in  ^  year  1872,  and  in  ChSoago,  HU,  in  the  year  1874. 

[Hoars  of  labor  per  week,  60.] 


Wages  in— 

Occapation. 

Wages  In- 

Oceapatlon. 

Cincinnati  in 
1879. 

Chicago 
in  1874. 

1879: 

M 

Haohinl8ts,be8t 

HaoUnists.  inforlor  . . . . 

190  00  to  135  00 
ISOOto  90  00 
19  00to  15  00 
10  00  to  19  00 
90  00to  95  00 
19  00to  15  00 
95  00to  30  00 

"iis'oo" 

Bngineers  .......  b  . . 

flOQO 

laoOOte  9S00 
ISOOto  15  00 

mm 

Pattcm-mnkers     and 
oarpenters. ......... . 

Machinists*  helpers.... 
Bliioksmiths-.-f. 

Assistants 

Laborers,  carters,  &o  .. 

19  00 

901 

Blacksmiths' helporB... 
Poremen -*.-.. 

300to     800 
ISOOto  90  00 

sw 

38  50 

Turners 

Table  showing  the  average  weekly  wages  of  persons  employed  in  scale^maUng  and  steam-lMt' 

ing  toorks  in  Chicago,  111. 

[Uoors  of  labor  per  week,  60.1 


BTBAM-HKATIKO  WOBXfi. 

Wages. 

Ooonpatlon. 

Wsi* 

Scale-makers 

118  00 
20  00 
15  00 
15  00 
10  00 
400 
30  00 

!Foremen.................. 

UDOO 

Beam-makers 

Fitters 

lJ« 

BUoksmiths 

Fitters' helners 

19M 

Carpenters 

Carpenters 

18  00 

Xiaborers 

Masons .- 

18  00 

Apprentices 

£ogineerB. 

15  00 

Poremen 

Blacksmiths 

13  00 

Table  showing  the  average  weekly  wages  of  persons  employed  insheeUron  works  in  GflZratoh 

Tex, 

[Ilonrs  of  labor  per  week,  60.] 


Occnpation. 


Tinners 

GM-fitters 

Coppersmiths. 
Bladksmiths .. 


Wages. 


ei8  00 
18  00 
91  00 
91  00 


Occnpation. 


Machinists 

Sheet-iron  workers. 
Apprentices 


Wagw. 


$1S00 
15  00 
5U) 
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Table  ahotoin^  the  average  weekly  wagee  of  persons  employtd  in  a  naU-mdZ  in  SeOeviOe,  lU, 

[Hours  of  labor  per  week,  00.] 


OocapatioiL 


Wages. 


Ooenpation. 


Wages. 


NaUers 

FeeiSers 

Boilers 

First  helpers — 
Second  helpers.. 

Heaters 

Heaters'  helpers 

Shear-men 

Boilers 

Catchers 


•35  00 
800 
30  00 
15  00 
6*00 
35  00 
la  00 
S5  00 
40  00 
20  00 


Hookers-ap 

Dragicers-oat . 

Bonghors 

Shovers-nndor 

Ensiooers 

Laborers 

Appreotioes 

Foremen , 

Mason  and  helper 


•13  00 
13  00 
18  00 
13  00 
J7  40 
10  00 
8  40 
35  00 
18  00 


Table  showing  the  average  weekly  wages  of  persons  employed  on  the  Marine  Railway y  Madi- 
son, Ind, 

[Hours  of  labor  per  week,  60.] 


Oconpation. 


Wages. 


Ocoupation. 


Wages. 


Ship-earpenters 

Calkers 

Bolters 

Blacksmiths... 

Joiners 

Mill-hands 


•18  00 
18  00 
15  00 
18  00 
15  00 
13  00 


Teamsters .  i 
Engineers  .. 
Laborers — 
Apprentices 
Foremen — 


•10  00 

18  00 

900 

400 

23  50 


Table  showing  the  average  weekly  wages  of  persons  employed  in  bridge  and  car  works  in  Chi- 
cago, III, 

[Hours  of  labor  per  week,  60.] 


Occupation. 


Wages. 


i 


Machinists 

Drillers 

Bol^ontter8 

First-class  blacksmiths 

Blacksmiths'  helpers 

First-class  carpenters 

Second-class  carpenters 

First-class  helpers 

Second-class  helpers 

Pattern-makers 

Engineer 

Laborers  or  unskilled  workmen. 

Apprentices  or  boys 

Foremen  or  overseers 


•15  50  to 
960  to 
8  40  to 
15  00  to 


15  00  to 

18  00  to 

900  to 

4  00  to 

15  00  to 


•18  00 
13  00 
10  50 
16  50 
950 

15  00 
13  50 
18  00 

9  00 

16  50 
90  00 
10  50 

600 
99  00 


•16  75 
10  80 

9  45 
15  75 

950 
15  00 
13  50 

18  00 
900 

15  75 

19  00 
975 
500 

88  00 


49   L 
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IBON-SmP  BUILDING. 


Average  rate  of  wages  (per  w^k  of  60  hours)  paid  to  permms  employed  in,  the  skip4mUSiif 
yard  and  iron- works  of  Messrs,  W,  Cramp  4"  Sons^  Philadelphia,  ut  the  dose  of  1874. 


ENOIXKERIKO  AND  BOILER  WOBKB. 


BBIP-BUlLDUkO  TAJUk. 


C  I 


16 
34 

17 
33 

^ 

33 
6 
47 
91 
67 

115 


125 

2:29 

4 


885 


Oconpation. 


MaohinistA : 

Best , 

Ordinary 

Inferior 

nelpers 

Paitbru-inakcrd  and  Joiners  <.. 

Engiuo-fltterd ^... 

Blacksmitha 

A]>prontice8 

Laborera 

Klg;;cr8 

Bofler-makcrA 

Riveters  and  oalkors 

Holdera-on 

Flauj^eirt  

KiveL-boys 

LalM>rLr8  and  helpers 

Foremen,  (eu^neer,  &c.)  .  -  - 
Foremen,  (sondry) 


Average . 


W«KM. 


$18  00 

15  00 
13  00 
10  50 

16  50 
16  00 
16  50 

4  00 
9  00 
10  50 
13  50 
13  50 
12  00 
10  50 
22  00 
4  00 
9  00 
30  00 
25  00 


14  08 


125 
28 
14 
47 
3 
11 
57 
70 
30 
31 

229 
6 

13 


903 


Oconpation. 


Fitters 

Helpers 

An^le-iron  smiths 

Helpers 

Ship-smiths 

Helpers 

Riveters 

Uolders-on 

Rivet-boys 

Calkers 

Drillers 

Joiners 

Apprentices 

Puttoni-makers .. 

Machinists 

Carpenters 

Painters 

Riffgors 

LRiK>rers 

Carters - , 

Famaoe-men , 

Foremen 

Average .... 


WacBi 


$17  N 
9N 
18  N 
ION 
IBM 
ION 
UN 
ISN 
10  50 
400 

UN 

ION 
16  N 

4» 
16  50 
16  00 
13  00 
15  00 
10  50 

900 
10  00 
10  30 
S5N 


12  43 


Average  rate  of  wages  (per  week  of  60  hours)  paid  to  persons  employed  in  the  ship-buUdiitg 
yard  and  iron  works  of  Messrs,  Puseyy  Jones  if*  Co.,  Wilmingtony  Del.,  at  the  close  of  1S74. 


IIKGC^EEUING  AND  BOILER  WOBKB. 


Occupation. 


Machinists : 

Best 

Ordinary 

In  fi^rior 

nel|»er8 

PattiTn-niakers  and  Joiners 

Tumors 

Engine-litters 

Blai^ksmiths 

Hamiuer-men,  (at  steam-Iiammer) . 

Millwrights 

Apprentices* 

Laborers 

BraBA-fonnders 

FonndiTy  dressers 

FooudtVy  laborers 

BraHs-tiuiflhers 

(?opperftmiths 

Craue-mt^n 

Kiguors 

Boik'r-makers. 

Riveters  and  calkers 

TTolders-on 

Flangcrs  

Blacksmiths 

Ri  vot-boys 

Lalwirers  and  helpers 

Foremou,  (engineer,  dtc.t) 

Foi-emen,  (sundry  t) 


Average,  including  laborers  and 
apprentices 


Wages.  , 

I 

|17  00  ! 

14  50 

11  00 

7  50 

14  50 

15  00 
15  00  I 
13  00 
20  00  . 
13  00 


BHIP-BUILDINO  TAJU). 


Occupation. 


Wages. 


Fitters , 

Helpers 

Ani^h'-iron  smiths. 

Hefiters 

Ship-r*miths 

llelpo] 
Rivet*'! 


rs 


7  50 
14  50 

7  50 

7  50 
14  00 
13  50 

7  50  , 
13  00 

12  50 
11  (M) 

9  00 
17  00 

13  50  , 
3  25 
7  75 


Holders-on 

Rivi't-boys 

Calkers .' 

Drillers 

Joiners 

Apprentiivrt*  ... 
Cabinot-niiikers . 
Pal  tern-makers. 
Blook-Tuakers... 

Machinists 

Cari>entors. . 

iMial-buildcrs  ... 
1  run -finishers  ... 
BrasH-tinisherij. . 

Mechanics 

i'liiitibera 

TlnsniiiliH 

Paint  I 


11  00 


Retlde.idors .. 

Riggers 

Laborers 

Carters 

Furuuce-men  . 
Foremen* 


Average  . 


112  00 

i<;co 

15  M 
pM 

10  CO 
jj2d 

15  00 
10  00 
13  » 


15  W 
14  » 

13  50 
U'Ji 

16  00 

X^  .'0 
14ifl 

14  « 
13  00 

u  :-• 

\'l   .'Hi 

low 


ow 


*  Taken  for  a  term  of  5  years— 1st  year,  $2  per  week  ;  2d  \  oar,  $3 ;  3d  year,  #4 ;  4th  yeor,  |5 ;  5th  year.  16. 
t  $100  and  $125  per  month.  ;  $100  per  jjionth. 
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Average  rate  of  wages  (per  week  of  60  houre^poM  In  1874  topersane  employed  in  ike  ma- 
chine-8hopy  iron-ahip-yard,  and  car-works  of  the  Harlan  ^  MolUngeworth  Company,  WU- 
mingUm,  Delaware. 


Ocoapatlon. 

Wages. 

Leading  articles  prodnced. 

18 

Machinists: 

Beet 

116  SO 
15  00 
12  00 

850 
15  00 

850 
15  00 

900 
17  00 

900 
15  00 

850 
12  00 

8  50 

46 

Ordinary 

6 

Inferior , 

7 

Helpers 

8 

Boiler-maikera 

10 

Helpers.. 

30 

Riveters 

15 

Holders-oin 

3 

Flaogers  . . ., 

Iron  steamships. 

8 

Helpers 

90 

BliM}ksmiths 

Iron  sailing-vessels. 
1  Engines. 
(  Boilers 

80 

Helpers 

80 

Imn.hn1I.hniMoi^ 

860 

do 

TsokkB 

.  15 

Foremen 

Machine- work  generally. 
Cars  of  every  description. 

4 

Engineers 

12  00 
15  00 
9  00 
850 
500 
15  00 
15  00 
14  00 
8  50 

380 

Pa^m-niAkers,  car^lrailders,  and  ship-joiners 

80 

Aiyfiiftfint^ .     .   .            , ,   . 

40 

Laborers,  carters,  Sm 

18 

Apprentices 

. 

80 

PAintArii  

80 

Ship-carpenters 

d 

Mifl  wHghtft    

10 

AMfflTATltif 

lEON-FOUNDERY  AND  MACHINE  SQQP  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

Average  rate  of  wages  paid  to  persons  employed  in  the  Union  Iron  Foundery,  in  the  cUy  qf 
San  JmindsoOf  Caltfomia,  in  the  year  1874. 

[Honrs  of  labor  per  day,  10 ;  <H)  honrs  per  week.] 


Ooonpation. 


Weekly  wages 
or  earnings. 


Leading  artidas. 


Inm^iDolders 

fBest 

(.  Helpers 

BoUer-xnakers 

Helpers 

Hiveters 

Holdera-on 

Tlanmn 

Helpars 

Slaokiinitlis 

^Helpera 

^oteta/Bn 

^Mtom-makera  and  oazpentets 

Awriatanto 

X^^onnL  fto 

.AppvenooM ................... 


118  00  to  $34  00 

81  00  to  24  00 

18  00  to  81  00 

15  00  to  18  00 

10  00  to  13  50 

18  00  to  21  00 

10  00  to  13  50 

18  00  to  21  00 

13  00  to  13  50 

24  00  to  87  00 

12  00  to  13  50 
18  00  to  81  00 
18  00  to  13  50 
30  00  to  36  00 
18  00  to  24  00 

13  00  to  13  50 
lOOOto  13  50 

4  00to  10  00 


vumery.  consisjang  of  Hoiat' 
ing-works,  qnarta*milla,  aaw- 
mflls,  floor-milis,  and  all  kinds 
of  heavy  iron-work  for  mill- 
ing ana  mannikotiiring  piir> 
posea. 
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Table  showing  Ihe  average  vmkJy  earnings  of  persons  employed  im  ike  maM^aotwreofdoOi»$ 
in  the  following  States,  in  ihe  year  1874. 


1 

1 

E 

1 

1 

a 

d 

j 

'j 

1 

Head  cotU^m  ftir  cu&tcml-clotblni?  - ,  -  - 
€iittera  for  nndy-mad^  ckttJd^g  ...... 

Bnsbclmt'n  .,.,.'. »...,, 

Mnchiae^DnerutdFA...^...... ■... 

Hi  50 
8  DO 
1500 

130  OO 

Ig  00 
8  00 

13  00 
£00 

t40CO 

7  00 

tioo 

123  00 
lit  00 
'ft  00 

•30  33 

IB  n 

10  00 

10  (Hi 
10  00 
500 

It  OU 
10  DO 
10  50 
10  00 
10  00 
1  15 
*T5 

ioo 

S50 

Tio 

930  00 

eoo 

^00 
3SQ 

•laiwieot 

la  Oft .: 

11  40  13  OO 

6  Off..,  * 

it» 



m 

FlulBbers     ,.,„*...,. ..*.....- 

"  4  OW...I,; 
10  00 

ISI 

l«i txirers  of  onfik^n  *   ^^*..-...^».--.» 

m 

^pprenilc^iH  ur  bojv .. , 

aoa 

13  00 
1ft  00 

lioo 

10  00 
300 
300 
300 
1    3110 

aeoo 

^00 
35  00 
35  00 
0  00 
13  00 

300 
7  f«0 

am 

T5e 
eoo 

its 

S«i 

•  75 
4  00 

1 

KeAdy-Timd««  clutbJu^: 

1 

^ 

CaftMliucie  bUfl[tie!ift-<}0(tti^«»-.4.*«*.« 

CnsHiiuei  V  Aiujk-(!ioat<  ^ ^_.-.. 

PaiitaIuiiiitt,^(K]ileii.  .,,^,,,»,*,,^,» 

Q.j  1       Oluslin. ... 

ShlrU.   J^^^^j^     _^^^^          ^ 

Id  00 
15  51 
19  50 
l@50 
150 
15  85 

94  00 

woo 

30  00 
16  00 

15  DO 

16  50 

■*"** 

Broadclii't ti  d n<w4-ooaui  ...^..-.,.,.. 

1 

Cai^ai  inf 'n^  b  i  lalntUHCoatv , . . 

di^iri'^^fi!*  PM^k<fMHitfl     ^ . .  ^Mm     0. . 

1 

VesfB  ., .....,-.. „. 

* 

, 

..L„... 

1           1 

OccupAtiQQ. 

1 

lis  DO 
lit  OD 

laoo 

1 

1 

1 

! 

?l 

1 
f 

J 
1 

134  77 

1. 

^00 

5 

Head  onttera  for  caHtota-dotbln^ 
CutUTS  f  r  r&utj-made  olothbig 
Biiftht'^iiDvii   , , , ,  -  - . ,  ir ,  * i,  i. . 

t35CKI 

t35oa 

940  50 

130  00 
IS  00 

125  00 

•30  00 

•30  00 

15  oe 

15  00 
15  00 

U  00 

is  ori 

35  00 

a^oo 

35  OQ 

15  00 

21  Wt 

1JS3 

Mftclii ii«M*|ivr4tflr»  ..♦--, ....^.. 

0  00 

IS  oo! 

m  la 

IB  15 
10  00 

'— 

vn 

Fmlsbe^rft     ............ 

iL2i 

ll<j:ilKir(<i'4  ikr  ^naclcera , . - .  >...,< .. 

lOtKI 

ifltf 

Apprtiutitrve  vr  boys.  * , « _ .  * 

300 

173 

Re,idy  niEulo  clolblpg: 

n.          ,                X     i  Floe. , 

IP  9 

Broad t'bitb  rmck^Oofltd'  -- .  -  > ' 

133 

10  H 

Ccuuiinii^rx!'  biiKiueea^-t^Ata. .. 

.....< 

,,,..> 

ill 

Cui^toiiuLTi}  mvck-Koata.  ...,.< 

FW 

Teatd,  wuoIph , 

tH 

PlautnlodOft,  wfvol  bh  ....*..  ^i . 

1FJ 

tzui^       t  lI^J!7lit^^*.,^,...*- 

aw 

^^^  -jWiKiloQ 

Gmtdni-inriili^  clothing : 

Sack  iivi-noo^ts 

1 
31  W 

91  00  «>  ii 

CiiAHiiuai'ig  btliiin6u-<;oiitA* . 

...... 

la  iM  ^  £1 

Cmukotjiru  toe  tt'OoAts ---.-.. 

lioa  1^^ 

TratB    .„ 

leoa  list 

FKUtoliKflli  -..**».**,...**-., 

11^  00  ii^ 

. 

•Boy. 
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Tahle  showing  the  rates  paid  to  operatives  in  clothing  establishments,  for  pieceicorJc,  in  1874. 


ArtlcloB. 


Broadclotb  frock -ccnata ..,«ich„ 

Gfl^si m  etft  hurA  nesft-tionls  ,,,*..,.  <?ncb .  - 

GaMlmere  uek-caatp  ^  ^  ^  ■ , QO«h. . 

Tsats.  woolsD . . . , . ,* ...eich.. 

aki.«^A     jMmliis.. .. ptirdoEpia.. 

^"*™"tWooJeft  „,,.., imrdown,. 

CaRtoTD-mAcle  elnibtug : 

Sj\ck;  overcojita  ...,,.......,**»,* .  ,WHrh* » 

Brchitlc!  dtb  ilrLmti-co}|.t» .«iic!ll . . 

CoaslmiTG  bnslDi^gA-coatfl. . . . . .  .eacb . . 

Cuflftimere  tselt-ciiftta-  *  -  - , , <uicb„ 

VttHts  ouch. . 

FaotolooDi)  -.  .-,** perpnir.. 


3  00        " 

4  50 

3CIC> 


3«0O 

4  00 


3 

5  00 
1  50 
300 


00  no 


00 

00, 
S  00 

voo 


-& 

p 


N  DO 

a  00 
^  .w 

90 

J5 

^90 

t  3D 


13  00 

laofl 
laoo 

$00 
150 


13  50 
3  75 
I  Oi) 
3  50 
350 

rr 

67 


TOO 

B  n 

6  33 
4  7."i 
1  43 
1  87 


10  93 
S3 

1  00 


5  DO 
10  00 
3  00 
3  00 
t  00 
ir  50 


4 

ft     '     ^ 

S  I  3 


I  $3  SO; 

I     3  35 

3  T5 

'     3  00 

I        30 

75 

300 


119  00     0  00%1L  00 
10  OO    13  00   lii  00 


e  50  10  00 

e  OO  JS  00 

1  50  3  50 

a  (XJ  S  75 


a  00 

TOO 
3  00 
300 


Artidw. 


s*-"""™*"  {Slp::;:r£: 

BrtvMlcloth  frock-oEjai*  .  .-^  -eiicb. 
CaAni  meitt!  bnttiii  i'«»HOo$kti . . .  aa^h  - 

CosslmcTti  4a€k-ci}!itd .  -  niich. 

V€«fe«,T!foolt'H  ............. ^aafih. 

'P$mxa]qou&,  iroolea  ....  .|Hr  pifitr. 

ijK I  iH^>     i  Mn«Un  , . . .  <  per  draon . 
anmai . .  j  ^^,(jign  . . , . ,pi^r  Am^u . 

QuMtoTShmtvl^  clntblsg  i 

Sftok  arerisoAU - .....  flsffa . 

Brwdflk^tb  dr«^M-  coat* each . 

CAMfmetfs  biisine4n^onat«...43ficb, 

CuAimere  tsauk-ttN«ta.  _ sneh. 

"Verti . .,.  „ . .,.oach. 

Piiiit«]oon9, .»..,.,.»», .  .pet-  pitr. 
Shlrti^iiiLLBllii ..pep  doafiti. 


14  00 

1   93 

4  SO 

130 

1  00 

SO 

110 


600 
10  00 
4  SO 
4  00 
1  50 
H  OOj 


D  DO 
7  00 
«  75 
1  125 
1  95 


IS  50 

1  SO 
i|73 
lOO 

00 

70 
144 
1  41 


la  onfio  no  «a  00 
a  ool  la  ooi  10  00 

TOO 
700 
300 

a  50 

4 


7  m 

a  DO 

5  50 

eoo 

335 

350 

£35 

?00 

10  00 

^  OO^i  50 
13 

8O0 

7  50 

3  00 
3  00' 


10  00 

10  n  I 

3  50 
3  75 


If 


i 


IS  J 

4  00, 

floo; 

5oo: 

4 

3 
I 

e 

4 


17  OOflO  00 


10  m 
13  m 

11  00 

»  5U 
4  00 
13  SOi 


1 

14  00 

)i  50 
t!i  00 
3  30 
3  75 


|4oa 

3S4 

i06 
3  33 

1  m 

74 

70 

3  S9 

2  65 


9  63 
10  88 
7  ^ 
0  ST 
3  14 

3  sa 

3  S3 


LEATHER. 


'Mble  showing  the  average  weekly  wa 
leather  in  thefo 


paid  to  persons  employed  m  the  man^faoture  of 
ing  States  in  the  year  1874. 


* 

Oeseopaliiosi, 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

^ 

IJ 

^ 

1)^ 

1 

h« 

1 

1 

i 

d 

Sok^UatXG-. 

1*«'5T**T*-  -    -  -        -    - 

|13  DO 

|13  50 

|I9  50 

115  colli  00 

il.-^  fin 

11%  00 

113  98 
13  73 

iiooo 

10  DQ 

ihlOO 

li  50 

tio  6b 

H  50 

15  00    to  501  l.'i  0  I 

18  00 

Yard. ,.*.., .,-... 

e3:{ 
10  00 

irj  oa 

9  'J) 
13  OU 

13  OU 
t>00 

ooo 

1'2  00 

10  00 
17  50 

0  00     7  50 
15  00     B  ^0 

10  50 

11  lyi 

9  9*9 

Bark'griMsrs ..... 

16  5o|  ii  m 

13  Ifi 

7  50 

0  bo 

0  DO 

9  DO 

0  00 

B  00 

0  00     €  00 

to  sol   13  00 

»00 

(jotumon  kboroiB. . 

10  00 

»00 

@O0 

oria 

eoo 

k.,i.*> 

»50 

9Qfy 

600 

10  50 

1  19  OO 

um 
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Oocnpatioai. 

t 
§ 

1 

i 

1 

1 

i 

J' 

ll 

1 

j 

M 

1 

1 

i 

iioJi/'ikifi. 
Tnnneft,'-.-- 

113  QD 

15  00 
15  00 
IS  00 

10  00 

turn 

tS€0 

fia'oo 

13  00 
10  00 

laoo 

13  00 

13  so 
13  00 
ia<JO 

1.0. 

10  00 
19  00 

m'si 

|tl  0^ 

nm 

>13  00 
UOO 

15  00 

leoo 

10  00 

11  00 

IS2  00 

10  oo 

11  00 

4m 

16  00 

tt35 
5  00 

SO  50 

Id  u(} 
35  00 

9  00 
»  00 

m  00 

113  50 

30  00) 

13  00 
13  Oa 
15  OO 

tl5  00117  « 

1«  50  33  dd 
16  ^  34  00 
le  50  XI  ci 

10  50!  15  M 

Cumera,,,* 

SpUttera  ^  -  -  - ...  -  -  ^ 

10  00 
IS  00 

fin 

g]tJltVnT«  .         .      ^.^ 

1T# 

TAblt^biuida,  Boonr* 

1100 

tia 

31iJckisin  ...>.._* ..ri. 

16  50l  13  M  It  U 

Fliiialj©rt......... 

li  W  Uf  JU  u  II 

mtofnekd  Uttther. 

l&OP 

uoo 
toe 

1«50 
USQ 

13  50 
10  SO 

-   UM 

Bcnnii-hKiiidB di ,, . 

..„..[  H  JO 

3bAv?ra  .^  ,..,,,,. 

( ITtf 

Sa'K'lntf-giplH. .,.-.. 

' 

J  430 

Flniihera...,,...., 

' 

,.,..,  l^S 

Colorena.  *^  »*. 

.  iTfi 

SU  1^11164  TV 

13  00 

too 

1^00 
900 

11  S5 

10  00 

1  sa 

150 

30  no 

IS  oa 
doci 

1  lifT 

iikilliMl  workniQit. 

tin    4  tf 

Apiireattfl«'B  tixr  biiya 

1:3 

»«3 

13  DO 

13  00 

14  so 

30  00 

IS  00 



BOOT  AND  SHOE  FACTORIES. 

Table  ahowing  the  average  weckhi  wages  of  persons  employed  in  boot  and  shoe  factonm  it  ^ 
follotoing  States  in  the  year  1874. 


Oconpation. 

1 

1 

, 

Califoniia. 

i 
I 

1 

Cutters 

134  00 
19  00 
34  00 
950 
34  00 
34  00 
34  00 
25  50 

34  00 

35  50 

#16  00 
15  00 
15  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 

118  00 
13  00 
10  00 

920  00  to  135  00  ! 
15  00  to   26  00 

lasT 

Stock-flttere 

16  63 

Sole-8e  wine-machine  opemtors 

IfiS 

Other  aewing-maohine  operators 

20  00  to   35  00 
20  00^0   35  00 

14  M 

Laaters. 

1:^S3 

Second  laatera 

17  09 

HeelerM 

SOOOto   3500 
SOOOto   3500 
2000to   35  00 
SOOOto    3500 
3500to    30  00 
S300to    37  00 
SOOOto    34  00 

S3  35 

Trimmers 

10  00 
10  00 
10  00 

*"«66* 

19  33 

Bamishers 

18  S3 

mnishers 

19  50 

Hand-aewers .L 

ST  50 

Shoe-cleancon 

13  00 

leiS 

Packers 

10  00 

18  50 

600 

35  00 

16  oe 

J.jibnr«rf  or  nn«ikilled  workmen  ^ ,  ^ ,,-,,.,,-.,,,,  . 

li^SO 

Apprentices  or  boys 

500 
20  00 

2666' 

30  00 
15  00 

500to   ISM 
2500to   35  00 

7  00 

Foremen  or  overseers 

S7  50 

Crimpers 

Treors 

Bottnmers 
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TOBACCO. 


Table  thawing  (he  average  eamingB  of  persona  emplovcd  in  the  tohaeco-manufactories  of  (he 
undermenikmed  States  in  the  year  1874. 


Nftw  York, 

BeUiwiiie. 

TlrgtniA.     1 

HT.Tlrgtaii. 

Ohifl. 

IndlADA. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F, 

H. 

m 

M. 

F. 

]L 

F. 

|4  00 

troo 

5  75 
050, 

•3  75 

leoo 

0  00 

13  50 

tioo 

cSfng  ^.:;::;;;:;::; 

11  00 

1 

Cutting  - ^ , 

DrOSBJDt^ .^^<..**«. 

Grindiui^  ,*•..»  ,».-^- 

15  5U 

P«£ikitig  .,_,.- .__ 

TOO 

000 

SproadJmg ,  ...**...>. 

laDO 
eoD 

rickyiiE..., ..,,., 



SS5 

ft  75 
0  75 
S30 

7501 
000 

4  35 
C37 

3  00 
6  00 

700 

Catting. 

Hrann(iii,tia^  ....  r ...  r 

19  &0 



IfHibo  re  IS. ->>.-■-.>.. 

4  00 

19  00 

Iiita 
to  40 

IS  00 

I^lXirfliFH  .      ... 

000 

...-,^ 

Oooupntion. 

Wtooofidn. 

Iowa. 

Mi«aoitri. 

KealQck^.'LonlslADi^ 

GeoTgia. 

iTflra^jB. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F, 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F.      M. 

F. 

M, 

F. 

IL 

F. 

Stripping- 

C^ofluig  .„ 

It  07 

a  OO 
in  so 

*  .,i..,_ 

t^S5 

fias 

13  33 

S67 
11  ^ 
0  00  , 
,0  00 
633 
4  50 
SOO  , 

IflOO 
IS  00 
750 

.,. 

.13  00 
.11  00 
.  liOO 
.10  00 

.  to  00 

.    iOO 
.    6  00 

"^' 

15  00 
7  50 
10  OO 

15  00 

13  84 

6  90 
11  18 

&50 
ta  19 

7  64 
6  00 
8B7 

S9S 
035 

790 

9Ba 
703 

|3  iO 

10  00 

Chiltiiiit 

DrMidiDE 

1   GHndlns. ...... 

Packina .....,.., 

Bprondiag 

PlGkinK 

mm 

833 
4  SO 

.... 

T*So' 

400 
400 

10  00 

7  SO 

7  SO 

14  SO 

10  00 

4  37 

6  37 

fv  fsfnauttlner' 

5  00 

1"; 

.10  00 
.10  00 

10  DO 

IjAb'ii^''^ 

P#ol£fn£' 

5  00 

Ij^bO'Tf'Tf  r  T  .-          -TT 

Tea 

'    " 

1  50* 

,"'* 

.... 

TSO 

*ChUdrexi. 
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Table  showing  ike  merage  eaminga  of  persons  employed  in  ike  mam^fadisure  of  eigon  te  At 
undermentioned  States  in  the  year  1874. 


OeteupeitimL 


I 


New  Hampshire, 

Vermont 

New  York 

New  Jersey  — 

Dolawaro 

Maryland 

Ohio 

Indiacia 

Illmois 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Arkansas 

Kentncky 

Virginia 

West  Virginia  . 
North  Cfurolina. 

Georgia 

Tennessee 

Louisiana 

California 

Average 


cP«r  1,000 

)  Weekly  eomiugs. . 

5  Per  1,000 

\  Weekly  earnings. 

CPer  1.000 

I  Weekly  earnings. 

jPcrl.OOa 

i  Weekly  earnings. 

CPer  1,000 

I  Weekly  earnings. 

CPer  1,000 

{  Weekly  earnings. 

CPori.ObO 

J  Weekly  earnings. 

CPor  I.ObO 

}  Weeklyeamings.- 

C  Pcrl.dbO 

I  Weekly  earning.. 

CPerl.OOO 

I  Weekly  earnings.. 

C  Per  1,000 

)  Weekly  earnings.. 
-Per  1.000 

Weekly  earnings. . 

Per  1,000 

Weekly  earnings. . 

Per  1,000 

W  eekly  earnings. . 

J  Per  1,000 

}  Weekly  earnings.. 

(Per  1,000 

I  Weekly  earnings.. 

(Per  1,000 

\  Weekly  earnings. . 

(Per  l.dOO 

I  Weekly  eamlDgs.. 

(Per  1.000 

(  Weekly  oamiugs. . 

(Per  1,000 

(  Weekly  earnings.. 

(Per  1,000  

I  Weekly  eaiuings.. 

(Per  1,000 

I  Weekly  earnings.. 


114  00 

16  00 
900 

12  00 
IS  00 

17  50 
e  40 

10  3:; 

5  10 

6  55 
8  00 


•5  00 

"i'so 


rw 


7  10 
*i*75 


17  00 


225 

h'oo 


83  50 

1  88 

15  00 

75 

14  00 


Ull 


5  46 
9  50 
9  50 
10  00 

8  63 

10  75 

11  50 
13  75 

12  00 
12  50 

10  25 

11  OJ 
15  00 

12  00 

9  50 

12  17 
10  25 

13  00 


2  58 
*3 '66 


$2  00 

"i6  66 


17  00 


250 
*4'37 


7  50 
'5*66 


13  50 
1  00 

15  00 
1  00 

12  67 
1  50 

20  00 


16  50 


10  00 


3  25 
'3*66 


20  00 
1  06 
13  88 


6  50 

13  00 
16  00 
11  50 

15  00 
11  75 

14  00 

16  00 

17  00 


3  00 
63 

3  00 
20 

2  00 


3  00 

"s'so 


2  50 

"s'so 


7  50  ,      5  00 
10  57  41 

12  15         3  54 


17  00 


601 


10  00 


15  00 


10  00 


1  50 
15  00 


20  00 


22  50 


600 


300 


9  25 


10  00 ! 

1  16  

15651       785 


FURNITURE. 

Table  showing  the  average  weekly  wages  of  persons  employed  in  furniture-manufactories  in  the 
following  States  tn  the  year  1874. 


OccapatLon. 

5 
1 

0 

1 
1 

1 

H 

J 

< 

OB 

g 

> 

i 
0 

Cabinet-makers 

116  00 

|15  00 

115  75 

119  00 

$16  00 

$10  00  to  $12  00 

10  00  to   12  00 

15  00 

10  OOto   12  00 

$15  45 

Chair-makers 

11  » 

Carvers 

18  00 
16  00 

16  50 

Turners 

12  00 
10  00 

15  00 

H30 

Painters 

10  00 

Upholsterers 

18  00 
12  00 
15  50 
7  25 
4  50 

16  00 
15  00 

ieoo 

3  50 

25  00 

15  00 

12  OOto    15  00 
12  OOto   15  00 
10  00  to   12  00 
6  OOto     0  00 
300 

17  50 

Varuisbers 

13  50 

Scrull'Sawyers 

is  66 

5  00 
25  00 

10  00 
10  00 

1666* 

leie 

Lalwrers  and  unskilled  workmen. .. 
Apprentices  or  boys 

1195 
16  00 

Foremen  or  overseers 

iSOl 
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Table  shawHig  the  wntrage  weekly  wages 
ries  in  the  foil 


'sone  employed  in  agrioalturaHmplement  facUh 
'g  States  in  the  year  1^4. 


Oocupation. 


I 


a 

a 


I 


%l 


Holders 

Machinuts 

BlackBmitbs 

Blacksmith's  helpers 

Grinders 

Wood-workers 

Plow-makers 

Pat  tern -makers 

Cari>enters 

Painters 

Engineers 

Watchmen 

Teamsters 

Laborers  or  unskilled  workmen  . 

Apprentices  or  boys 

Foremen  or  overseers 


|13  00to|Sl  00 

13  00  to  81  00 

900 


13  00  to-  15  00 


133  SO 
18  87 

14  25 
9  75 

10  00 

15  75 


18  00 
13  00  to  15  00 
13  00to  15  00 

15  00 


14  63 
13  75 
16  00 


9  00 
600 
30  00 


950 

5  50 

35  00 


#21  00 
18  00 
13  00 
10  50 
10  50 
13  50 


15  00 
13  50 
12  00 
15  00 
12  00 
10  50 
9  00 


84  00 


$15  00 
13  50 
9  00 
13  50 
16  00 
18  00 


13  00 
13  00 
9  00 
9  00 
8  00 
4  00 
18  00 


115  00 
8  00 


15  00 
13  00 
13  00 
7  00 
15  00 


7  00 
5  00 
15  00 


$18  00 
18  00 
15  00 
700 


13  00 
13  00 
15  00 
18  00 
9  00 


6  00 
500 
500 


80  00 


120  50 
16  37 
14  54 
8  81 
11  33 

14  15 

15  00 
15  00 
14  40 

13  85 

14  60 
900 
8  16 
7  91 
5  13 

33  00 


GLASS-WOBKS. 


Tabu  showing  the  average  weekly  wages  of  persons  employed  in  the  window  glass  works  of 
Messrs.  Thomas  Wightman  4"  CO'f  ^n  ^he  city  of  Pittsburghf  Pa,^  in  the  year  1874. 

[Hours  of  labor  per  week.  60.] 


Occupation. 


Glaaa-blowers,  window 

Tial-blowers 

Ai»i8tants,  window-glass  blowers' 

Batch-mixers 

Master  teazers 

Assistant  teazers   

Pot-makers 

Assistant- pot-makers 


Wages. 


130  00 
25  00 
20  00 
10  50 
35  00 
12  00 
35  00 
10  50 


Occupation. 


Packers 

Blacksmiths 

Carpenters 

DemUohn-coverers 

Skilled  boys 

Laborers  or  unskilled  workmen 

Apprentices  or  boys 

Foremen  or  overseers 


Wages. 


|10  50 
25  00 
12  00 
12  00 
6  00 
10  50 
10  00 
33  33 


Tolble  showing  the  average  weekly  wages  paid  to  persons  employed  in  glass-works  in  Berkshire, 

Ma^sachusetls. 

IHours  of  labor  per  week,  60.] 


45 

Oconpation. 

Wages. 

Ooonpatlon. 

Wages. 

30 

Blowers 

125  00 
16  00 
30  00 
88  00 
35  00 
13  00 

10 

3 
10 
8 
8 

Pot-maken  and  workers  in  poi- 
room 

30 

Gatherers 

$10  00 
18  00 

6 

Flatteners 

Engineers 

9 

Cotters 

Laborers  or  unsized  workmen .... 
AoDrentioes  or  bovs 

900 
8  00 

•    3 

Master  teazors 

6 

Subteazers 

Foremen  or  overseers 

85  00 

• 

Kon.— The  principal  impediment  to  the  successful  competition  with  the  Belgian  manufacturers  is 
41ie  unwillingness  of  the  employ6s  to  act  indei>endent  of  traaes-unions.  We  are  iacJated,  bdlng  the  only 
testablishment  for  window-glass  in  New  England,  but  our  men  are  controlled  by  a  union  ruled  in  Pitts- 
S>iirgh.  Our  men  will  not  do  what  the  Belnan  workmen  do,  and  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  turn  out  more 
Aban  75  per  cent,  as  much  product  as  they  ao. 
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TabU  showing  the  acerage  monthly  waget  of  hnt  windouhgUm  Vowert  i»  PUMmrgk,  Pa. 


Wagee. 

m           Oooapatio&. 

Wsgsi. 

|290to«300 

150  to    175 
125  to    ISO 
100  to    140 

Best  gatherer* 

fUOto|l# 

Second  olasa,  or,  rather,   single 
strength:     ^^ 

1» 

Best  flatteoen^. 

ITSto  9M 

Mastorteaser 

la 

Sooond  teasers 

m 

GlaM-fiottierB 

150  to  an 

Six  blowen  will  aTorage  in  one  calendar  month  108,000  sqnare  feet 

0ABBIA6B9. 

IMbU  ikowing  the  average  ioeekly  wages  of  persons  employed  in  oarriage-maiimf  md  m- 
tmilding  in  the  following  States  in  the  years  1^72  and  1873,  re^^eetioeiy. 


Oocupatiaii. 

1 

1 

1 

t 
1 

1 

1 
1 

i» 

i 

1 

i 

i 
1 

1 

1 

SoAf-maken...,  ...... ... 

13  00 
15  00 
17  00 

000 

14  00 

teoQ 

15  00 
17  00 

IIS  00 

13  50 
15  00 
1^00 
1100 
IS  00 
IB  00 
15  00 
19  00 
13  DO 

•ai  00 
iaoD 

IS  00 

'in  ho 
19  so 

ISS50 

17  00 
17  DO 

9  00 

15  00 

35  00 
15  SO 
!<;  M 
Ifl  50 
30  00 

11  m 

5  00 

JfiOO 

115  00 

tlt4t 

lis  00 
leoo 
Id  00 
lioo 

700 

moo 

15  00 
15  00 
15  00 

n  00 

10  00  1 

g  DO 

^  00 

90  00 

IS  ^ 
U  DO 
7  7ft 
14  37 

m 

|ia  so 

500 

'um 

|i?ei 

CarrlAgG^iMirt  raakert 

ii» 

........ 

IfiOO 
13  00 

tio 

15111 

CoacJi^stnltlia -.*, 

is:3 

Helpcia* ,.,, -r-i. 

en 

FtnlsiiHr*  ..*— 

Omatneiiieis ............. 

i^ti 

Titlatetn.. 

Trim (ueni  ......  *,*..,,*-. 

Stltphor* .  ^ . .  .^ .  .,.^...,.... 

IS  00 

18  00 

I4  0<J 
HOO 

^QS^iuGiprfl 

13  eu 

tntiti   ............. ....^ 

7  50 

li  00 

Ti  fiO 
94  00 

'sow 

fr** 

AppreoticesurbojA.,..,. 

TOO 

4  DO 

4^ 

Bla<!kiiDlihi 



!t*jiliLter9 ......  ...... ,.,,p. 

Huum  af  lalmr  piir  week  . . 

60 

^ 

rm 

GO 

M 

Occupation. 

i 

J 

t 

a 

si 

s 

a 

^-M  00 
15  50 

't»(V6() 

1 

X 
S 

"5 

> 

s 

•a 

i 

1 

Body -makers 

119  00 
14  00 

#13  50 

"is  66 

115  00 
12  00 

15  00 

16  00 
5  50 

#16  00 

"iooo" 

115  73 
13  50 
13  53 
17  00 
6  75 
6  00 
16  00 
15  00 
15  00 

121  00 

15  50 
17  50 
25  00 

8  ro 

15  00 
19  00 

16  50 

17  00 
900 
900 

700 

500 

31  50 

15  00 

18  00 
900 

18  00 
60 

119  00 

Carnage-part  makers 

13  oe 

Whoelwifghto 

14  00 

Coach-smiths 

|13  00 
6  50 

19  00 
9  00 
10  00 

15  50 

Helpers 

67S 

Finiiahers 

9!i0 

24  66 

15  00 

16  50 

80  00 

Pointers 

19  00 

15  00 

ir»oo 

10  50 

15  50 
19  00 

15  00 

Trimmers 

16  00 

Stitchers 

1:00 

Eni^QMrs 

12  00 

11  00 

700 

33  00 

S5  0e 

Laborersornnskillod  work  • 
men 

"306* 

6  37 
3  00 
18  00 

13  00 

14  00 
6  00 

15  00 
60 

•9  00 

Apprentices  or  boys 

10  00 

*    4  00 

3*3 

Foremen 

iooo 

CARiBUILDSM. 

"Wood-workers 

15  00 

»» 

Blflckmnltbs 



13  SO 
9  00 

14  00 
60 

*  66* 

KSO 

Helpers 

10  50 

Paiiiters    

12  00 

Honrs  of  labor  per  week. . . 



60 

60 

59 

57 

n 
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liable  showing  ike  acerage  weekly  wages  ofper»<ms  employed  in  oarriage-makingy  ^c.>— Con'd. 


Oocapatum. 


i 


f 


i 

a 


Carflagfrpaft  miikera. 

Wbpel^Ttght* 

Conch  einiithfl 

Helpers ,*.,,*.* 

Flcishera 

Ortianif  QtotB  .*...... 

PftlnT<>rfl  ...,..,.»...,' 

TriniDierft 

Btitobcra ..... 

EDiciu«-'rB  - 

LaiKrrturH  or  imBJdIled 

workmcD  •.,. 

xVppwiiiiioe*  or  bofi* 
FUTCrlUQQ , . . .. 


IG  50 


W  50 

tl  00 

IS  00 


tio  so 

10  00 
10  50 
II?  50 

10  50 
10  50 
16  50 
13  00 


§10  00 

noo 

19  00 
13  00 
B  00 
15  00 
19  00 
11  50 
15  00 
IS  00 


tiaoo 


teoo 

500 


m  oa 

1300 


15  00 
15  00 


19  00 


&00 


750 

soo 


LAE-BtnL&BSft. 


Wood '  worken , . 

Bbu^lcflaiiitia ».,..«... 

Holpcfm...* ^^,. 

Paintera  ,,,.* 

Hottra  of  Ii^bor  per 
wMk 


18  00 
SO  DO 


15  00 
GO 


e  00 

3  00 

IS  00 


1150 
15  00 

900 

taso 


SfiO 

3  so 

21  00 


eo 


00 


113  05 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
S  00 
10  00 
IflOO 

IS  n 

IS  75 


£0  00 

SCO 
9  so 
18  00 


uoo 

11  GO 

6  OO 
19  00 

m 


m  00 

as  00 
m  00 

2a  50 
15  00 
15  00 
^7  50 

as  00 

91  00 

12  00 
95  00 

19  00 
S  00 
10  CO 


^00 
10  00 
19  00 


m  00 

IS  00 

18  00 

19  so 
19  00 
13  50 
SI  00 

ai  00 


13  00 

eoo 

91  00 


13  t5 

15  50 
13  30 


117  03  tie  ^ 

15  31 

15  ox 

16  43 

8  m 

12  07 
IS  97 
15  4Q 

iei5 

11  Bl 
ID  00 


13  m 

10  50 


3  07 

5  U 

99  50 


1SS6 
I«50 
053 
405 

50  0-10 


e  50 

25  so 


S0<>10 


TMe  tikowing  Ike  average  weekly  wages  of  persons  employed  in  oarriag&mdhmg  and  oar- 
hvilding  in  ihe  following  States  in  the  year  1874. 


Ooonpation. 


I 


I 


i 


Body^maken^ 

Carriage-part  makers  . 

Wheelwrighta 

Coach-smiths 

Helpers 

Finishers 

Omamenters 

Painters 

Trimmers 

Btitobers :.. 

Ibisineers 

Laborers 

Apprentices 

Ftoem^i 


118  00 
15  00 


13  00 


181  00 
19  00 
31  00 
34  00 
14  00 


15  00 
15  00 


17  50 
89  00 
15  00 


18  00 


700 
18  00 


CAK-BUILDKB8. 


Wood-workers 

Blacksmiths 

Helpers 

Painters 

Hours  of  labor  per  week  . 


18  00 


60 


123  50 
17  00 
17  00 
85  50 
9  50 
15  50 
25  00 

15  50 

16  50 
13  50 
36  00 
11  00 

500 
35  00 


115  00 

15  00 

16  00 
15  00 

«00 
15  00 
18  00 
15  00 
15  00 


9  00 
^50 


15  00 
6  00 
400 

16  00 


115  00 


15  00 
13  50 
900 


14  00 


18  00 
900 
400 

86  00 


$17  85 

17  85 

18  00 

19  00 
600 

16  50 
18  00 
15  75 

17  50 


460 
300 


118  00 

17  00 

18  00 
13  00 

800 
15  00 
18  00 
13  60 
15  00 
18  00 


800 
300 
18  00 


18  50 
15  00 
900 
I8  60 


13]  00 


13  00 


13  00 


850 

300 

31  00 


60 


•18  46 
16  70 

16  33 

17  50 
9  50 

15  55 
19  75 
14  65 

16  66 
13  16 
37  00 

8  33 

488 

83  66 


13  75 
16  3a- 

650 

14  8S 
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MISOELLANEOUS  OOGUPATIONS. 

The  following  tables  show  the  average  wages  or  earnings  of  persona  employed  in  various  sen- 

pations  in  ike  year  1874. 


Place  and  ooonpation. 


Wages. 


C  F 


Place  and  oooapotkm. 


WagM. 


li 


BUILDEBS'  XATBBIALB. 

Port  Madiaon  (Oregoo)  milla : 

Engineers  J  SecondHjlass   .  .do.  . 

Foremen do.. 

Sawyers do.. 

Filers do.. 

Edgers  and  screw-tamers,  .do. . 

Teamsters do.. 

Choppers do.. 

Carpenters do.. 

Blacksmiths do.. 

Firemen do.. 

Laborers do.. 

BUILDINQ-TBADX. 

Oregon :  , 

Carpenters  or  Joiners.. per  day 

Stone-masons do.. 

Brick-layers do. 

Plasterers,  i A;;'.«*^^h 

{ persq.ya 

Lathers per  M 

Painter.  ..{;----;;:--^^;jy 

Common  laborers do. 

Excavating  celli^rs. .  .jter  en.  yd. 
San  Antonio,  Tex. : 

Masons per  week. 

Stonu-cutters do.. 

Plasterers do. 

Oaarrymeii do. 

Teamsters do. 

Carpenters do. 

Blackamitlis do.. 

Laborers do. 

Apprentices do. 

Chicago.  111. : 

Watchmen per  week 

Firemen do. 

Machinists do . 

Turners do.. 

Carpenters do.. 

Sawyers do.. 

Stair-builders do. . 

Talfymon do.. 

Glaziers do.. 

Painters do.. 

Shippers do. . 

TeamsterH do. . 

Dry-kilnnien do. . 

Engineers do. . 

Laborers do . . 

Apprentices do.. 

Foremen do . . 

Carvers do.. 

Grafton,  W.  Va. : 

Carpenters per  week. 

Plasterers do. . 

Stone-masons do.. 

Painters do.. 


Blacksmiths 

MiUers 

Brick-molders.. 
Brick-layers  ... 

Laborers 

Boys 


do 

do.. 

do 

do 

do.. 

do 


Teamsters do 

Clerks do..| 


144  00 

SO  00 
85  00 
SO  00 
16  00 
10  00 
15  00 
12  00 
18  00 
SO  00 
9  00 
7  00 


3  50 

5  00 

6  00 

5  00 
28 

200 
75 

3  00 
SOO 

20 

15  00 
15  00 
18  00 
9  00 
18  00 
15  00 
15  00 

7  50 
7  50 

9  00 
12  00 
15  00 
18  00 
10  00 
10  00 
15  00 
12  00 
10  00 

9  00 
20  00 

9  00 

9  00 
25  00 

6  00 
2  50 

30  00 
20  00 

12  00 

Id  00 
15  OU 
Id  00 
U  00 
12  50 
12  00 
18  00 
9  GO 

4  UO 
9  00 

12  00 


SCHOOL  AMD  OFFICS  FUSHITDBK. 

Chicago,  HL  : 

Machine-bands per  week 

Bencb'hands do.. 

Cabinet-makers do.. 

Finishers :...do.. 

Packers do.. 

Pattern-makers do.. 

Enciueers do.. 

Laborers do. . 

Apprentices do . . 

Foremen do. . 

BABn,  DOOR,  AND  BLIND  FACTOBT. 

Chicago.  111. : 

£n^in(>ors per  week 

Foremen  do.. 

Mncbinohamb do. 

Carpent  crs do . . 

M  eu  and  boys  on  piecework .  do . . 

Teamsters do.. 

Laborers do. . 

Boys do. . 

Lebanon,  N.  H. : 

Foremen per  week. 

Carpenters do.. 

LalMrers do.. 

Apprentices do.. 

Chicago,  111.: 

Machine-men per  week. 

Stair-bnilders do. . 

Carvers do.. 

Joiners do. . 

Blind-makers do. . 

Engineers do.. 

Laborers do.. 

Apprentices do.. 

Foremen do.. 

PLANllfG-MILLB. 

Wheeling,  W.Va.: 

Carpeuters per  week 

Other  mechanics do. . 

Tui-nors do.. 

Box-makers do. . 

Teamsters do.. 

Watchmen do. . 

Engineers do.. 

Laborers do . . 

Approntioes do.. 

Foremen do.. 

Salesmen do.. 

nUU  AND  KPOKB  FACTOBT. 

Metropolis,  lU. : 

Turners per  week. 

Engineers do. . 

^[acliiue-tumors do. . 

2^1  achi  n  ists do .  - 

Sawyers do. . 

PorterH do.. 

Watchmen do. . 

Day-laborers do. . 

l.ial)<>reis do.. 

lioys do .  - 

Foremen do. . 


115  00 

60 

10  SO 

(« 

29  00 

(4) 

10  50 

6» 

10  50 

«•> 

15  00 

60 

18  00 

f. 

9U0 

6U 

300 

tf' 

S4  00 

(a< 

18  00 

fO 

21  00 

Si 

13  00 

6i* 

13  00 

All 

854, 

6U 

10  55; 

6D 

8  35! 

OR 

345' 

6D 

17  SOI 

9 

13  00 

O 

750 

60 

350  ' 

(^ 

81  00 

&i 

16  00 

CO 

2100 

Gv 

16  OU 

CO 

16  iJO 

& 

18  00] 

m 

11  75 

t» 

7  ,iO  1 

ftp 

30  00' 

& 

13  60 

S) 

13  60 

» 

16  50 

» 

7601 

» 

700; 

» 

7001 

9 

15  00 

» 

9  0l> 

.'!» 

300 

» 

Id  00 

ai 

12  iO 

jB 

18  00 

60 

15  00' 

(V 

15  00 

60 

wool 

60 

10  00! 

60 

10  00 

60 

10  00  1 

60 

900, 

60 

750 

61* 

200  . 

dO 

45  00; 

60 

Note. — The  rate  of  wogos  for  the  State  of  Oregon  is  computed  in  United  States  gold. 
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Tahle  ahowing  the  average  wages  or  earnings  of  persons  employed,  <ftj. — CoDtinued. 


Place  imd  occapation. 


P 

Wages. 

s« 

i^ 

A 

$15  00 

60 

15  00 

60 

15  00 

60 

13  00 

60 

14  00 

60 

18  00 

60 

10  00 

60 

900 

60 

300 

60 

Place  and  occapation. 


S.J 

M 


Hub  and  bpoke  factobt— Cont'd. 

Portamoath,  Ohio : 

Eugineers per  week. 

Whoel-makore do. . 

nab-turnera do.. 

Spoke-turners do.. 

Felloe-lx  nders do. . 

Htib-inortiBcrs do. . 

Sawyers do. . 

Laborers do. . 

Boys do. . 


PADiTIMO  AMD  OILDUfO. 

San  Francisco,  Ciil. : 

Gilders per  week. 

Painters do.. 

Gniincrs do. . 

Carpenters do. . 

Composition     and     ornament- 
ing  per  week . 

Boys do. . 


^l  00 
21  00 
S5  00 
S4  00 

;?!  00 
6  50 


Note.— Hours  of  labor  por  week,  60  and  54. 


Table  showing  the  average  weekly  wages  or  earnings  of  persons  employed  in  different  occupor 
tionSf  with  average  number  employed  in  each  establishment  namtdj  in  the  year  1874. 


rS0. 


i 

10 

fl 

1:90 
& 

S 

«5 

li 
12 
3 
9 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

TSfl 


Plmse  and  oGcmpntlon. 


COMSBT-rACTOAT. 

New  Ha^en,  Ooelq,  ; 

^^™^™  ■{:::::: "feSSo 

Cutlers .mjile 

Mdcbiuif^opvnitors . . .  femala. 
Bopvrs  .,,*.....,...*.-*. do. . 

TriLniiiiL''rs .....„.,..  do. . 

Blodtirs ......do.. 

Fininhers. ... *....*  .do. , 

KytiJutLm. .. .  ....,,..„.  ,dQ. . 

EmbruldfirfifS. .......... .do.. 

LntL'^rs  .-... do. 

BximiiTiGTs do. . 

Piicteii. .uiale. 

Purt<.^ra „ do. . 

Watchuma ,  .do, . 

Dravniun ............ ...  .do. , 

Toolaiaker do. . 

Engineer .  .*.,...,.,... .  ,do, , 
FAnjnmn., ,...„,.do.. 


UMBBKLLArFACTOBT* 


Sew  York  City,  N.T.: 

Bfi  w  log  |Kirn«ala , .  _ . .  femalo 
Furetui^ti ..............  ^tpol*) 

Bojft ,...,. 

.Apprf»nticea .,*,. 


otLrMiuM  Aim  imsmumK  com- 

PAKT. 

Sttlma,  Ata. : 

Pres^rjuii 

Fji^*^^m!l  ..„,,„ ****,.*, 

WoTv  rann  an  il  eo  gin«er « ...... 

AaBLstanl  eooper -. 

Gino  era,..,..  ..**..  *......_.. 

Labdrert.. ....-.._.....,.. 

FIU^(TTNO-PR»MK»  AND  PRmTBBa' 
FL'iP£lt-UIL^lIAll1JrAC7]t>£t  OF. 


ChiCCMCn,!!!.: 

Skilled  ^'Qtkme 


Wagica. 


11 

m 


Isaoo 

13  00 
1^00 
4S« 
300 
GOO 
fl  00 
300 
500 
13  00 
7  00 
4  00 
3  00 

$m 

IS  00 
G  00 

n  10 

10  DO 

nm 

Id  00 

laoo 


10  DO 
15  00 

§  00 
S  00 
18  00 


10  50 

7t 

0  00 

n 

It  OO 

Ta 

9  00 

73 

e  oo 

n 

c  oo 

n 

15  00 


Ko. 


FLace  and  (Kc^patitm. 


WBOLEfiALB  FAPKB^WAUIEBOliSE. 


ActuuntantS , . . . 

Bak^nifti 

Port4>rs  and  pAok«tB  . 
Tc^fl  mstco-B .  * . .  ^  ^ .  *  •  ^. . 
Piiper^rukirs 


T«UXK-FACTORr. 

Milwrtwki^,  Wis.i 

Trunk 'Biikkora .._.._. 

.....  do 

. .rio ,, 

......do 


Jifbprintinff  ^^^. 

CbiiuiKn.Ill.i 

Foreman  printer 

Comnnf<itt»ra^  \  Unlotj)  ,.,,.... 

Apiirf  Ell  ife.  S4^cond  j eiir 

Ec«kti  t]r€'t«m.m  .........  ... 

BetH^ud  |;^rcsflQ]illi  ............. 

Boys..... ..,-►..,..,. P.  .... 

Blank-boek  fminv^t^ti^r^. 

Foreman    biodory,    (blnnk- 
b^Hikit  only> 

Ht'AiL  tiiiisb^r........ ... 

Se^nod  linbhf^r  .............. 

Xlalcira  . 

Forwarder! ,., , .  - 

E  D|;  i  D  iwr,  { pdn  tiag^cifllce  Aod 
bludury )  ... ., 

Blnnk-bdiik  sowprs,  f girls}. . 

Mtsor'UEiiii^BS   wurk^  (smAli 

girlflj  ^^^-- 

f  1 9t  yoftr. 

Boys,  nppTUtitlces  <  ed  yew 
(3d  ytj*r. 

rtJBUsniKa  covfaht. 

PortlAnd,  Orag. : 

Editor.............. 

McmaiE^r. ..................  .- 

Bepottcra  — .............. 

Presscnaii ,  .^ . . . . ,  ^ .__... 

Engitif^r  ..... ^ ....... . . . 

Fnremaii  ....  ................ 

Printers  — - 

ApprtsnUtt* . . .. . 


Wage*. 


I! 


190  00 
flO  €0 
13  00 
15  00 
15  00 


10  00 
5  m 

1  50 


31  00 

Ql  00 
10  00 
31  00 
15  m 
\  i  DO 
I    7  00 


94  00 

mm 
urn 

31  00 
18  00 

15  00 

7  Ml 

;  3  m 

\    5  00 

'  I  oo 

7  DO 
10  00 


50  00 


30  00 

3SC0 
IT  SB 


m 

00 
00 
60 


60 

m 

GO 
OP 


5» 


50 
50 
511 


50 
90 

[so 
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LABOR  IN  EUROPE  AND  AMERICA. 


Tcible  showing  the  aterage  xoeekly  wages  of  persona  employed  in  ihefolhwing  oeeupatioui  %m 

the  years  named, 

[Hours  of  labor  per  week,  60.] 


Flam  HBd  oe«iip«tlon. 


Berlin,  Ctttwi.— lS74i 

Mold«Ti«^  irmn  .  ...,, ■..._. 

Mpldnz-d, braaa ,.,... 

Cuii'ilrt-tenrlfsrii  - - . . .  .^ 

Adii^ttig-fDriiiiiBt)  tenders 

Filer* ....*., .,,. 

JnpaiiDtin  *,,,-,, ........ . . .. 

Forjterfl «.-.^ 

Helpora.,. ......  P. ,*..*........ ^.- 

Griinieni..^. 

PdlliiherB ,..,,,..„...... 

Tamorg 

Muchlniite ..,..,, - 

E;n|i^»e9ir« 

Furtiive«-iiieii  . .,,.,,..  ^ .... ,.. 

Lfilwron..... ..-.--. .....-.-.- 

Piick*ra  .. 

pTGHi- workmen....*  ............. 

ItoJUa-a..... 

Weldera .„„.., 

Jalnlert  ,.„..,,.,. .... . 

i:!i|atiipbri *-..,....,,._,, 

GmiLnatora..............^.... 

FiniMberfl................ ... 

Pat  turn -uulLim. — 

CarpeatGrs  ., ...^.. ....... .. 

Trlp'hKiDmer^aii  ., 

Fitlura-np ....... 

ScrV'V-cutters .............*.. 

Bljii^ltmmitba.....,,,.. 

Iltlpvm, ....*....*, 

FuremeD,... ....**.*.,*., ,**.,,,,. 

AuprcDtk^  orboyt 

GirU-. ..-.-,, .,.,. 

An  ntaUn  c-f u  raaae  toDderg ........ 

FilBfB..... ,._..„....„..,. 

Fitrtuvii, . . .. . . 

lI«.4porB- .  H  *  ..*  .-..*.  *,*.... .  ...* . . . 

ilachinbtii ..„„..„ 

£»giDeflx«  ...... . - 

FuTitJiCfi'iiieii  ............,,...,,.,. 

Lftbortw.......... .„....,. 

Pjwkera  ..... 

Die-makeni .....,.., 

rmftjf  workmen ...,..»,.«.,,...... 

Eollera  „ 

JototcfB  *..*.,,_.._..*..,.,*,,-.. 

SlAmpera. .................... 

CfirpenlerB  ,..,*,. 

Ht^lppr*.  **,..*.. . 

FilTi^lliCB....* 

AppreuticfA  or  bojH ^ ,^ 

AOBlcrl.ttmAL-tBn'LEDfBICT  FACTOaT, 

FhUlSpflbnt-Kli,  N.  J.^liia: 

MMkWfi^' ...... ._ 

MiichiEii^fl ... 

Blutlisinltbs.,^. »..,,., ,,,...,.,,, 

B  Iflisfeimit Ji'lielpert . , 

Grindem . ^... . 

"WcKjid-worktfra.  .......*,»..*.,.., , 

Flow-makeiTS  . ............,..,,^.. 

rattpm-raakerB,. 

Carpea  (Airs......  »^.,, ............ 

PAinttim........ „.,,..„.,.- 

Enjxinct^tB  »....,,-.,,,^^ ........ 

Wiitijb  men.. ......,^^. .,.,...*,.., 

TenunftiTi!  * 

LabL>ri'r«  or  unsklUed  workmen  .. 

Appr^utfcee  or  bciya .», ,..^ 

Forecu'^ti  OF  tivornttitiirs, ..... 


WlgBL 


115  Ott 
18  00 

la  00 

15  0(* 
IS  00 
10  50 

itioo 

liiOO 
13  00 
18  00 
13  00 
9  OU 
0  00 
U  00 
13  00 
15  QO 
15  00 
13  00 
IS  00 
15  00 

la  DO 

fU  oo 

1*  oo 

11^  00 
13  DO 

15  no 

15  00 
0  DO 

IS  00 
7  50 
4  50 

n  DO 

9  00 
IS  OU 
10  50 
U  QO  \ 
17  Wi 
IB  00 

u  m 
n  00 
leoo 

1^  00 
Ij^OO 
15  UO 
10  50 
13  DO 
U  00 

10  so 

9U  OU 

4  50 


15  €0 
IS  00 
IS  00 
9  00 
900 
IS  00 

15  00 

16  50 
16  50 
1^00 
19  00 

i  50 
10  50 
9  00 
5  00 
18  DO 


AfilUCtJLtURiJ^DfFLKIflXHT  FA€fT'T-^OaDk*id. 


Kew  ItUJrid,  Mo^ieTSi 

Bl.irkMruiltil ..... 

]!i^iii'kMihbi  ti-belpem .. 
Pi  11  w  - iiJiUit'i  A  . .  ^  * ,.  ^  ,  , 

CiTpeaCdra  . . 

FalntOfv. 

XetuoAtere........... 

Appnotioea  or  boys . 


Fkbee  and  occupatiion. 


LoDlalAna— 1874t 

CLe»f-ttiJfken . . . ., ............ ., 

Stripped*.,... „..,........,. 


coTro.f-onraaiio. 


l<m!iifinn^lBt4i 
0  lunem  9xni  batiyrs. . 
EDMUjvera .. 

Foraini^ii 


COll^ICR-MANCrrACTOBT. 

oMo— ii?ni 

Coniice-Eoan  nfivotar&ra ....... 

Tlnnpra,,,,.., . 

LLiVKHfts ,... ,,.,...., 

A  |i  piviit  n'?«  .  _ . . . . . ._. 

>'lH  rllJ^U     . . 


FA^eER^lUEmO  MACBUCXST. 


Vtrmont—lifH : 
Irun-rooltlerfl. 

MjaokintBtfl 


lI4^1peT«- 


Boet...... 

:  Ordinaty . 


BCAL&KAirUFACrDBTj 


Iruh'iiioldor«. 
MecbaoliM... 

Pamter  A 

Ko^lntjbn  ... 
La  borer*  *...- 
FDiiimen.. 


Vermont^lST'l : 

Haniom-makoFA .......... 

HaniiMw-ittcra ,.,..,..,.. . 
llfd'tJi^ABKatJtaberi  .......^ 

Apprentioefl .......... 


C00PBR4OK. 


IndiAQO — 1^4: 
Ooopfife.. «..,... 
Jdimtilne-tajiadft . 
Maokiae-boye... 
Brnymeii  .^....^ 

Sn£iD,eer«  ...... 

IjtMirere........ 

Foromen........ 


dOAB-MAJrUFACfOKr. 

Verrnont— iffJl  i 

t  i^KT  m^kerB,  #11  to  f  15  p«r  M) . 

Strlppera  ».... ...^ 

Caaere .*.*.,......,.,..--. 

FnokcTe ..,,».....,..,.,,._ 


Wig* 


401 

MM 
MM 

mm 

Mm 

3« 


|5<fi 
15  0ft 


ISM 

flOtt 


15  01 
««• 
UOi 


»0A 

i;(e 
13  » 
9  09 


II  01 

urn 

13  » 

i!:oa 

IS  00 
HOI 
9S09 


10  «0 
14(4 

«5I 


11  5S 

itn 
soo 

10  09 

3oe 


id{i« 
a}  no 


*  Honra  of  labor  per  week,  50. 


LABOR    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES, 
WAGES  IN  OALIPOENIA  IN  1869  AIO)  1874. 
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ent  showing  the  wages  paid  in  San  Francisco  and  vicinity  in  the  years  1869  and  1874, 
for  ike/iiUifu'tiifj  kinda  of  labor. 

table  &i  WAg^a  for  tbe  yea?  IB'Ji  waa  pi^pnin^  for  thim  repoti  by  Mr,  W.  H.  Martin«  goxniml 
f  th«  CoUfortiia  Itnmlgrant  UdIdel,  JanmLrf ,  1@75.] 


OfWliptttDlt. 


W  ftfi&i  lo  1811.      WageA  Ja  1 974 


<3(ui»^*^. ->--■> '■ . per moQth,  wLib  board. 

»otA,  ^ifMcial  riti»  gi  DcuandflHlou,) 

,.*», ,„.,„-...-,.... pflF  nj&atb,  witli  boiird, 

J  ., , _^__._-, ,- .,i>eriuuittL. 

.dbTs .H..«  ...>......... .^^pcrisoxLtli,  with  board. 

kera  ..,,--,,,.--,,,,.-.,,,, .,,,„...--d&,.^.,.,....-. do*, ^ 
Qgep*  ..-, — . -_.** ..._.._. per  dij. 


iiith&^beilpura. 


.da. 


t4(»  00  to  $50  00 

30  00  to    ^00 

BO  00 

40  00  to    45  m 

t&  00  to    35  00 

aSO  to      3  Oa 


B£kkt^rp  ^ ._..-, ,,--_^,„,„,.,„,,.^ do.. 

mikf rSf  fliUjfe-tDmerfl  .,..*. ..»-.... do.. 


aSO  t4) 
90a  to 


4  00 


niHift**  liclp<er^  boF^  und  glil«  ....._> .,-,_..|iQr  week. 

tm  rii  „„„.„. _„,,.. *.,...,..*.  -^per  month, 

ifi^pefsiti  bctukfl  and  brokers*  offlc«s  .,,,......,.....  do*.* 

rl  ttioc  m.iklag,  (not)  Stioepuikaci.} 

w*k». .,..,.**,,-....,...-.*,...*,*-.*_**.*...*.,,*. -*do*_,, 

i  ..^ „,... — , — ..., .....do*... 

kvn  .,**^,,„,„, ,.p«rday.. 

lyL^ra  ............,..,......,.*.,.....*..*..*,......** do,,, 

\vera,  Ainmifln.. -. ,. .- do... 

rt. ,,**,,.,..*._, per  moutbr  with  b«vd.. 

»,.... — .-„...„,.,„„ ,..*,.. do* ........... iio.w. 

loakura , ,*,..._-,_ ...._ ... por  day.. 

iiiiiLken.,....<.*<<.......»....._...,pier  mon^iuid  fouod.. 

i*kan ,.,,,,,,,,.„.-,,,,.*do ,,.,.. do,,. 

odlDeB  stod  fllor OB. _....« ..... . ... per  moaih.. 

t»iis,  boose,  ♦*.,,***.***.>*.->-.*-.-. -...., ,perd^.. 

terftt  foHMjifln... „.,,.*,-,.,,,„,,, ^,, ,.,,,„, ,,,,«,  *do**. 

ter«,Bhip...... --.-.. ^.,. ..-,..... .,...do 

terB^»hip,  foretooti -...,>.** .-. **._......do..., 

^makeis ......,.,*.„„„.,,„,,„..„.,, „.,..,*  do,.. 

D-makorat  bodj-miLkon.^ ., ....do 

wbedwtlgbitt*..,..................... do 

trloimoTii  *....,,*„„,, ,,,,.,„,,..,»,do»**. 

paintora .^.<. .„.,« .h^,..... .do 

stripeiH... ..........do.... 

I ...-...,,.,,.,..-,..-— do,,. 

k...*........,,.^.  ...^...^<. ..^... .do.... 

J.,,..,......,..,..  ..........*.*....„.....,... do.... 

IffiDon ..*..,-.,....,, .....,.,**.  do*.* 

BSlltbA.^.,.  *............* ....... ^-.« -., do... 

a#*e«..,. ..,..,.,..,., ,,.,., ......  *.***,**...,*.,,., do... 

...,, - do,.. 

.. — ,..*..  ,.„... ...,»... pfip  month,  with  board. 

Bl.baroier^ ^. *..*...«.,.. .,»...*. ,,,., ptsr  day.. 

raaketv,, ..,.. _*.,... . . ...do*.* 

t6ti....**  ....**...**...»....*.... ...per moDih,  with  bourd.. 


35  00  to  100  CM) 


45  00 

39  00  to    40  00 


i  50  to      e  00 


35  00  to    60  00 
SO  00 


30  00  tA  45  00 

35  00  to  60  00 

lOOOta  40  00 

300  to  4  00 


3  00  to      5  00 


3O0  to 
350  to 
3  00  to 
SOO  to 
3  OO  to 


i  00 
400 
400 

4  50 

400 


3  DO  to     400 
SQO  to     3S5 


300  to     450 
a  50  to      4  50 


40  00  to    75  00 


,do. 


iji private  famtlica..... ,.,_,,.,,,,,,,,. do*.,....,,.,.do.,, 

n  Wetij. *,,**..„.*...... ...__*.......dD....... .da... 

lakora .,,,  ^. ....... ........^.... per  day  * 

UifTk,  boTTJo-onrs *,,,.., .,.,.,..,. ...da... 

torft,  flt«.in:i  oeur«    ...  .,..*.......*....,..... ..,,,do,.. 

ermiLida  in  fuuUlw.. ..........per  mouthy  with  board. 

i^iTTu^da  io  botola...  _ _ .do . .  .do*. . 

lakerm  io  i»toru'rt.  .*,.*...........„.......** ...... periv4Hk. 

Q^keni  lo  laoiilies. .- ..^..iwr  day,  with  board. 

i«n ..*...,.. per mofilbfWUfa  bontd. 

t,  honwMjar!* .....,.....*......,........,., par  day. 

I,  dmj»aiid  tniok» ....„„„.,., ,.*,.*....do*,. 

H  expFBiw.. ^ do... 

^  haoka.... .**...,,..  ........,*....,_,., .....do... 

id  «iiih  Biakors *.............  ........do,-, 

9ta ..**,.*..,.,*....... per  month,  wiib  bojird. 

■  ..,., ...,...........*....*.*.. do*..  *.*» do... 

At]d» * ...do ^.....do^.. 

I,  fiiiit«bv«........... permontli. 

I.  ii«eo!Dd.ckua -....,..,,,......,.*...,..... do... 

apH.  *...*,  *.......... * per  day, 

($r8,mlUji do... 

erst railroads  ............................. .........i,.. do... 


3U  00  to   75  00 
35  00  to  LOO  00 


30  00  to    45  00 


SSOlo      400 

00  00 

40  00  to    50  00 

40  00 


140  00  to  t«0  00 
fKI  00  to    eooQ 


s  so 

3  00 

a  00 

3  00 

3  75 

4  00 
U  00 
400 

BO  00 
SOO  00 


3  SO 

3  50 

4  00 
J  SO 

3  50 

4  00 

4  95 

5  00 
IS  00 

to  SOO  00 
to  3S0  00 


30  00  to    45  00 


a50  to 

4  00  tu 
0  00  to 

40  M>  (a 

50  00  to 

5  50  tfi 
40  00  to 
40  00  to 

ao  00  to 

3  50  to 

4  50  to 
400  Ki 

5  OO  to 
300  to 

a  00  to 

3  OO  to 
3  so  to 

3  50  to 

4  00  to 
4  OO  to 
4  00  id 

aso  to 

3  00  to 
3  50  to 
^  00  to 

aoo  to 


3  00 
5  DO 

eoo 

75  00 
75  00 

3  50 
50  00 
00  00 
40  00 

4  50 
000 
500 
7  50 
4  DO 
4  00 

3  GO 

4  SO 
4  00 

4  SO 
7  09 

5  00 
4  00 
400 

soo 

4  50 

aso 


400  to      SOO 


S  OO  to 
^00  to 
35  00  to 
35  00  to 

30  00  to 

40  00  to 

1  SO  to 

3  00  to 
15  00  to 
^00  lo 
10  00  to 

1  50  to 
35  00  to 

950  to 
a  00  to 
S  00  ta 
300  to 
00  00  to 
45  00  to 
40  00  to 
flOO  OO  to 
75O0  to 

4  50  ta 
3  00  to 
300  10 


3  SO 

3  00 

SO  00 

lOO  no 

3SD0 

100  00 

3  OO 

3  SO 

5  00 

m  DO 

25  00 

laoo 

300 
40  00 

aso 

3  00 

3  00 
350 

4  SO 
15  00 
60  00 
SO  00 

t£50  00 

iOO  00 

000 

500 

400 


7g4  LABOR   IN   EUROPE   AND    ilMERICA. 

Statement  showing  the  wages  paid  in  San  Frandsoo  and  viduitjf,  ^ — ContiDoed. 


Oooapstion. 


Wages  in  1860.      Wagw  in  l9tL 


EDginoere,  steamfihips,  ^ bord»j. 

1?  .«i«iw.i.«.*  J  Winter per  month,  with  boM. 

larmlaborerBjgj^^^^j^y ^_^o ...do.. 

Floristd do.... do.., 

Founderymcn per  day.. 

Founclerymeu,  moldere do... 

Fouudery  luco,  uto  ve-moimters - do . . . 

Founderymou,  broM do  .. 

Gnrdeners per  month,  with  board . 

Gnrdeners,  Bhortjobs per  day, 

G»«-fitt€r8 do... 

GuimmiUis do 

Gilders do... 

Glaziors , do... 

Hurneod-makord do... 

Hatt«5ri4 do... 

lloatlers per  month,  with  board. 

Jewelers perdny. 

Laaiidrymen per  month,  with  board. 

Laundry  women do do... 

Loi'iksaiitbB porday. 

Lithoj^raphers,  dranghtamen,  and  engineers do. . . 

Litho^i-nphers,  printers do... 

Lumbermen per  mouth,  with  board. 

Miicliiuiats per  day. . 

MutMua do — 

Ma»uus,  foremen do 

Model  or  pattern  makers do — 

Millers do 

Millwrights do.... 

Miners do 

Milliners do... 

Nurses do 

Pointers,  bouse do.... 

PainterH,  ship do 

Paper-hangers do 

Plasterers do.... 

Plumbers do 

Porters permonth,  with  board.. 

Piano-makers per  day.. 

Printeia,Job do 

Primers,  foremen do 

Policeoien per  month. . 

IUf[ jrers per  day . . 

Saddlers do 

Sail-makers do 

SailorR,  long- voyage I>er  month . . 

Sailors,  coasters do 

Salesmen per  day.. 

Shipsmiths do 

Servpnts,  general  housework permonth.. 

Sawyers do 

Shoemakers per  day.. 

Shepherds permonth,  witn  bo^urcl.. 

Soap-makers do do 

Stoiio-outters per  day.. 

Straw-workers do 

Tailors,  pants each.. 

Tailors,  vests .do 

Tailors,  coats do.  .. 

Turners porday.. 

Tninkroakers do 

Tinsmiths do.... 

Tepmsters  owning  teams do. . . . 

Teamsters permonth.. 

Teachers,  (full  supply  male  and  female  fh>m  our  own  schools)  do 

Upholsterers porday.. 

Vineyard-men permonth,  with  board.. 

Wagun-wakers per  day . . 

Watchmen per  month.. 

Wood-choppers do 

Wai t ers per  month,  with  board . . 

Wstch-makers per  day. . 

Whi  pmakers do 

White  washers do 


$30  00 
$40  00  to    50  00 


900  to 
330  to 


S50 
400 


aOOOto    4000 


350  to 
300  to 


4  50 

5  00 


30  00  to    45  00 
"3  66'to"'4"o6 


35  00  to    70  00 

3  SO  to      4  50 

4  00  to      5  00 


4  00  to  4  50 
300to  4  00 
3  00  to  5  00 

5  00  to  3  50 


250  to      4  00 


250  to      3  50 

4  00  to      6  00 

3  50 

30  00  to    55  00 


400 

'46  oo'toioo'oo 


25  00  to    35  00 

35  00  to    40  00 

4  00  to      500 


3  50  t<»  4  00 
2  50  to  3  00 
300  to      4  00 


3  00  to 
30  00  to 

3  00  to 
50  00  to 
40  00  to 
20  00  to 


400 
40  00 

4  00 
75  00 
70  00 
40  00 


3  00 
300 


f3  00  to  15 10 
95  00  to  »« 
40  00  to  »00 
35  00  to  MW 

3  00  to     4:« 

4  50  to  5« 
3  00  to  3St 
300  to     4M 

45  00  to   OBII 

2  50  to     3  10 
300  to 
300  to 

3  5:J  to 
2  00  to 

2  50  to 

3  00  to     . 
30  00  to    40  00 

3  'lO  to  4  U 
30  00  to  40  0> 
30  0 1  to    40  1-9 

3  00  to     4  W 

4  00  to 
4  00  to 

30  00  to 

3  00  to 

4  00  to 
6  10  to 
4  00  to 
300  to 
3  00  to 
3  00  to 
1  50  to 
1  00  to 
3  50  to 

3  00  to 
250  to 

4  00  to 
4  00  to     ^ 

30  00  to  50» 
4  00  to     4  » 

3  50  to     4  00 

4  50  to    5oe 

125  00 
4  00  to     5  00 


4» 

5M 

3J0 
5CV 
4M 


5W 
SOU) 

:»u 

750 
509 
400 
5W 
400 
3jV 

400 
400 
3S0 
SOO 
500 


35i» 

45  00 
430 
400 


3  00  to 

3  00  to 
30  00  to 
40  00  to 

2  50  to 

3  00  to     . 
15  00  to    20  •» 
40  00  to    70  UO 

a  00  to  4  00 
25  00  to  55  00 
35  00  to   45  O*) 

400  to     5<^ 

1  50  to 
3  00  to 
9  00  to 
6  00  to 
3  50  to 
S50  to 

2  50  to 

2  50  to 
30  00  to   50  09 
45  OOtoiiO* 

3  50  to  350 
30  00  to   40  t» 

300  to  4  W 
50  00  to  7  J  00 
40  00  to  5000 
20  00  to   400; 

3  00  to     4  50 


300 
50U 
3» 
10  00 
400 
400 
350 
4  00 


Yoaug  men  of  energy,  not  afraid  of  work,  can  altnost  always  get  employment  in  the 
country  at  from  $25  to  $30  per  month. 

The  foregoing  prices  are  in  gold  coin. 

Remarks. — ^It  is  mnch  easier  to  get  employment  in  rough  or  mechanical  work  than 
in  clerking,  keeping  books,  or  in  school- teaclung ;  and  persons  who  have  no  money  aD<i 
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no  friends  in  California  able  to  assist  them,  and  no  special  knowledge  that  will  cer- 
t:iiuly  oomniand  employment,  should  not  come  here  in  the  expectation  of  an  easy  life. 
Mcu  who  expect  to  make  their  living  by  the  shovel,  plow,  and  ax  are  wanted. 

Teachers  should  disabuse  their  minds  in  reference  to  our  educational  affairs.  We 
have  the  best  schools  and  teachers  in  the  Union.  Our  te;icher8  are  mostly  graduates 
of  our  high  schools  and  State  normal  schools,  and  we  get  a  new  supply  from  these 
sources  every  year.  These  are  well  paid,  ond  as  long  as  they  keep  up  to  the  standard 
it  would  bo  folly  in  us  to  advise  our  friends  in  the  East  to  come  hero  expecting  to  get 
positions  as  teachem. 

Chinamen  work  willingly  for  75  cents  to  $1  per  day.  We  have  a  large  supply,  and 
tticy  soon  learn  and  perfect  themselves  in  any  department  of  business.  They  are  a 
necessary  evil  at  present,  for  the  reason  that  most  of  the  young  men  of  our  State,  and 
new-comers  generally,  will  not  work  for  small  wages.  As  soon  as  this  is  remedied  by 
an  importation  of  Eastern  and  European  labor  willing  to  work  for  $1  to  $1.50  per  day, 
the  employment  of  Chinese  will  gradually  bo  diminished. 

W.  H.  M. 


WAGES  PAID  BY  BAILBOAD  COMPANIES. 

8t4ttement  ahowing'tke  average  weekly  wages  of  persona  employed  by  railroad  companies  In  ihe^ 
following  States  in  the  year  1874. 


OccopatioD. 


HftchiniMts 

Boiler- makers 

•  Blacksmiths 

Car-bailders 

Painters 

Engineers , . . 

Firemen 

Pattern-makers. . . 

Laborers 

Apprentices 

Condnctors 


Boscage-masters 

Brakemen 

Hours  of  labor  per 
week 


Maine. 


113  00 

12  00 
U  00 

13  50 
IG  50 
15  00 
10  00 
1-J  00 

7  50 
5  00 
15  Ou 
9  GO 
9  Gi) 


Mustta- 
cbusetts. 


ei4  35 

15  50 

16  00 
14  50 
14  50 
33  00 
13  00 


Pennsyl- 
vania. 


$15  00 


13  00 
13  43 
13  30 
13  00 


9  00 

4  80 


BUnois. 


|1»  50 
13  00 
13  00 
15  60 
17  41' 
S5  00 


1U56 
10  00 
9  60 


Indiana. 


Kentucky 


116  50 
14  85 
17  25 
16  50 
16  80 
S3  7u 
10  50 


10  20 


17  00 
13  30 
15  50 


$15  00 

14  do 

15  75 
14  40 
11  40 


900 


Missouri, 


|16  30 
16  80 
18  110 
15  60 
15  00 
33  00 


17  25 

7  50 


93  00 
13  00 
13  00 


Ooneml; 
average.. 


ei5  4»' 

14  35 

15  45 
14  64 
14  84. 
21  78 
10  8a. 

16  27 
886' 
7  13 

18  33. 
1130- 
13  36. 


Ill 

Ilea- 

da 


Ocew^tio 


BftUur-iimki'tw . 
Bl««tkMmLtlkii . . 
Car^bmltlcri  . 
PoiutiirM^.. — 
EnglDi^rs  . ... 
IfiTAfDen ...... 


Iteiio 
la  m 

IT  00 

laeo 

14  76 

ei  54 
tarn 


i 

SI 


m  so 


I'll 


113  00 
19  DO 
13  d& 


It  SO 


Oocapiition. 


Platkrrii'tDAketv 
LalM^nini....... 

AM>ri.ut!<^va 

n<iMi.'hliL iii[  rt     t.. 
B;i*4LLil|ii''llnJn 


ilTOO 

11}  00 
T  50 
%l  00 
li50 
13  00 


19  00 


•»00* 


SicJement  shotcing  the  average  weekly  wages  of  persons  employed  in  the  Baltimore-  and  Ohio* 
Railroad  Company*s  rolling-mills  at  Cumberland,  Md.,  in  thejyear  1874. . 

•  [Hours  of  labor  per  week,  60.] 


Occupation. 


Paddlers 

Puddlera'  helpers 

Heaters 

Heaters'  helpers . 

Boilers 

Bouf^hers 

C.'^tobers 

Hookers 

no  L 


Wages. 


130  00 
11  50 

33  00 
11  00 

34  00 
23  00 
20  50 
13  00 


Occupation. 


'  Buggymen 

Dragouts 

Chargers  and  pull-outs  .* 

I  Punchers 

Straighteners 

Eugineers 

Laborers  or  unskilled  workmen 

Sawyers 


Waget.. 


116  00 
11  SO 
11  50 
23  00 
10  00 
13  50 
900 
13  SO 
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Tabic  shwcing  the  average  weekly  wagee  of  penome  empUnfed  hg  raUr^ad 
lowing  Statee  in  the  goare  1B74  and  ia7&. 

[Hoan  of  labor  per  week,  60.] 


J0ti»a«/«I- 


Wages  fwld  by  nilroed  oom|»' 
u&K  lu  FeunnTlvunifl/reoBfft' 

yc&i«  lu7i  aud  ie7:iL 

Wages  paid  Lu  ndlra«d,  la(WQ 
t4vi^  Qji<l  cor  «bop«  la  EuiiH 
in  tliu  yefur  leTC 

BepartmDut  aad  occnpoliflii. 

1 

1 

i 

i 

i 

I 

11 

Ill 

1. 

lit 

si 
J 

if 

1 

COD 

NoDe. 

9  00 

§40 

looo 

TOO 
14  00 

TCO 
114  00 
IB  DO 

i^m 

l!IDO 
11  00 

11  od 

13  00 

11  50 

10  DO 
t  (JO 

1^  DO 
to  DO 

11  00 

n  00 

ue  DO 

11  m 
ii  m 

11  00 
IfiOO 
11  AD 

^00 

115  99 

119  30 

•ifiOO 
1G90 

110  30 
10  30 

ftioao 

lie  99  ^ 

Ftae-wt  term.., 

Tatikfl.. „„,.,.„„ 

8  75 

""■""1 :. 

Alr-bmles.  ^^.. ____..,....-_, 

TVlpor*...-..,,,..-.-. ,,..... ., 

750 

"'ii'oo^ 

10  00 

0  00 
10  00 

ta  00 

,      OOD 

<ll  00 
MOOD 
15  00 

M7  50 

*10  50 

e  40 

eio 

0  11 

Waler'lioaEO.... .,,..*,*..... 

StatlouaiT  oJijdn«!iii-  -^ — , , .- » 

'*M77* 

laoo 

6  00 
13  50 

10  ao 

lilOO 

10  00 
10  90 

150 

is«> 

10  501 

ItTQ 

WAtcfamon 

10  00. 

Oiitirii ..-..-„.... 

Luborom.'.. _. _..._. 

0  00 
^50 
13  UO 

900 
15  30 
11  10 

10  50 
SI  00 
13  50 

900 
17  TO 

10  eo 

750 

BlJifikfiiDith*  ..-,..-,.....,.*,.*._-. 

U% 

Black  smith*'  lifllpera  ,„„..„,..„ . 

1150 

^otRtr*  , d,.,  ....,*-....-. --.-«...- 

HcAtors  ..-,..-..,......,.  ......  , 

""isoo" 
leso 

10  50 
fiOO 

ioso 

15  OU 
15  OO 

leoo 

14  04 

10  80 

11  m 

11  40 
000 

Boilor^makP'ra..--.,. *..___,,^.. 

13  50 

10  iO 

17  40 

UJO 

St0i;k'timkL«r« .....-..._. 

Copp«r«mlthA_. -. ...,-,,.,» 

15  DO 

' 

GHrpcmtf^m  . ,  * .  .^, ,_ 

l€90; 

18  » 

16  » 

11  10 
7  50 

F&Ueni'timkiirs  ..,*.........,..^*^. 

10  SO 

15  00 

SI  00 

W  00 

10  so 

24  00 

**io'5o' 

15  40 
13  8S 

900 

"ia  00 

13  3T 

Hepain!ri4-.,. ......,.,  ^.,,  *, 

Laborem  and  Gar-cleiautira  . .  ^. .  _ . . 
Cn  biDet-nrnkofB 

T30 

OU<;rti ,.-.,. ,»..,,.  ... 

It  40 

12  DO 

DOO 

10  SO 
16  50 

3  5^ 

MtchlntHtB - ........ 

LockiiniitLB 

TjunefH    -  -.  in. ^*. .»*..«.  .*.*.... 

10  m 

S4  00 

IHJ  oo 

11  40 

la  DO 

1«  73 

90  00 

Ndiio^ 

15  DU 
18  ID 

16  ^ 
10  50 
14  40 

Fattum-ni^t^ra . . . , ,  ^ . . , . 

Dlnckftmltlift ,., 

&00 
13  14 

S4  00 

21  00 
13  ^ 
^  DO 

...... 

BliLckftiiiUbQ'  lielp^n * » ,  + 

„.....- 

FainterB , , , 

14  Od 

1^00 

15  31 

GUdum.... 

Upholflt«Fer» , 

18  00 

Id  00 

KODO. 

19  50 

5  70 

""■' 

Apprimtic@i  or  bojH... 

500 

TltACK  bEt^AKT3i^VT. 

TATd-liiibnrerii _.^,, .,..,., 

Yaifl.fliyctloii  laboreriB  * .. . . 

eoo 

«00 

«oa 

0  00 
4  §0 
390 

13  30 

T  50 
7  50 

n  Ao 

900 
IS  00 

15  10 
10  50 
600 

1€  OO 

la  00 
lauo 

®  15 
6  IS 
930 
0  3U 

14  65 

0  GO 

C  30 

6  eo 
^m 

13  50 

6» 
6  »l 

Cop Ht tuG tici D-tlnin  ^ «'...»  .  .«.. 

I^ltlfirt.  j^a^jg                                        ^^    ^^    . 

15  30 

15  30 

KugLni^or  pllo-^riv^ers  ,.,........,.. 

i  00 

STATiosra.                      , 
Stlltionlaborera 

000 

g  00 

540 

»Q0 

e  40 

* 

StfcVL'iioris.  * . ^. ..... .,.*.,,,,...... 

"  ■-*"' 

Sciil*^mon 

Liibon^t:«  nt  small  ittaUijna 

5  40 

70t 

124  00 

ioo 

10  OO 

Jtpprout'icus  nf  bovs 

.  __.-  * 

45  00 

"  Seven  dnja. 


t  One  foreman. 
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Table  shotoing  ike  number  of  penone  employed  and  the  average  rate  of  wages  per  annum  paid 
employ^  by  the  following  railroad  companiee  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1874. 


Ocoapation. 


Cairo  and  Saint 

Louis  Railroad 

Company. 


No.      Wages. 


Cairo  and  Yin- 

uennes  Bailroad 

Company. 


Na      Wagee. 


Carbondale  and 
Sbawneetown 
Sailroad  Com- 
pany. 


Ka      Wages. 


Icago  ai 
tonKAllixMid 
Company. 


Na      Wages. 


Superintendents 

Clerks 

Master  meohanics 

Conductors 

Enffineers 

BrUEemen 

Flagmen,  switch-tenders,  gate-keep- 
ers, and  watchmen 

Station-Agents 

Section-men 

Laborers 

Other  employes 


•780  00 

1,200  00 

860  40 

698  50 

542  70 

474  00 
637  30 
562  80 
629  60 
538  80 


9 
1 
5 
6 

8 

4 

28 
85 
102 
65 


1940  96 

1.500  00 

1,080  00 

906  00 

525  00 

645  00 


•600  00 


*17  00 
n  25 


1,900  00 

1,900  00 

500  00 

500  00 
600  00 
345  00 


4 
195 

2 
111 
139 


76 
122 

1,254 
117 

1.137 


•2,573  00 
624  00 

1,500  00 
975  00 

1,008  00 
540  00 

465  00 
634  00 
327  00 
500  00 
686  60 


Ocoapation. 


Chieago  and  H- 
linoissonthem 
Bailroad  Com- 
pany. 


Chicago  and 

lowaludlroad 

CompMuy. 


Chicago  and 

Pacific  Kailroad 

Company. 


Chicago^  Pekin 

and  Sonthwest- 

em  Railroad 

Company. 


Na      Wages. 


Na      Wages. 


No.      Wages. 


Na      Wages. 


Saperintendents 

Clerks 

Master  mechanics 

Conductors 

Engineers 

Brakemen 

Flagmen,  switch-tenders,  gate-keep- 
ers, ana  watchmen 

StatioD-agents 

Section-men 

Laborers 

Other  employ6s 


•960  00 

1,380  00 

460  00 


460  00 
480  00 
460  00 


•900  00 
750  00 
765  00 
954  00 
1,042  65 
575  00 
• 

675  00 
660  00 
440  00 
480  00 
50123 


•9,500  00 
1,000  00 
1,200  00 

700  00 
1,900  00 

540  00 

800  00 
600  00 
500  00 
450  00 
600  00 


•540  00 

940  00 

780  00 

1,000  00 

540  00 

540  00 
450  00 
490  00 
540  00 
124  00 


Oocapation. 


Chicago^  Rock 

Island  and 

Pacific  Raibood 

Company. 


EvansvUle, 
TerreHsate  and 
Chi<»go  Rail- 
road Company. 


Illinois  A,  Saint 
Loais  Railroad 
and  Coal  Com- 
pany. 


Indianapolis, 
Bloomington  & 
Western  Rail- 
road Company. 


Ho.      Wages. 


Soperintendents 9 

Clerks 131 

Master  mechanics 

Conductors 99 

Engineers 155 

Brakemen 923 

Flagmen,  switch-tenders,  gate-keep- 
ers, and  watchmen isa 

Station-agents 96 

Section-men 904 

Laborers 625 

Other  employes 1,528 


Ha      Wages. 


•3,000  00 
828  79 

1,500  00 
885  00 

1,036  00 
540  00 

680  00 
731  75 
375  00 
436  68 
600  78 


Ha   Wages. 


•900  00 
918  00 
800  00 

1,215  00 
540  09 

360  00 

482  50 
481  SO 

483  00 
736  40 


14 


Ha   Wages. 


•485  00 
1,030  85 
1,000  00 
1,002  00 
694  00 


696  00 


1 
9(7 

3 
35 
09 
76 

40 

6S 

491 

490 


•3;  400  00 
635  00 

1,346  00 
900  00 

1,080  00 
540  00 

480  00 
570  00 
490  00 
540  00 


*Per  month. 


t  Per  day. 
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Table  showing  the  number  ofpenone  emploffed  and  theavemgermit  ofwmgm^  ^-—Ccmtiiiiied. 


Ooonpation. 


SnperintendenU 

Clerks 

Master  meohanics 

Couduotora 

Engiucon 

Brakctnon 

FJftgmeu,  Bwitoh-tendera,  g»to-keep- 

era,  and  watchmen 

SUtioD-agenu 

Section-men 

Laborera 

Other  employ 68 


Indianapolis 
and  Saint Xoals 
Kailroad  Com- 
pany. 


No.      Wages. 


75 

890 

40 

51 

07 

86 
46 

378 
38 

173 


$810  84 
5ia  76 
899  S8 

1, 173  ;a 

375  84 

461  04 
681  96 
343  84 
604  76 
548  40 


Lafiftiretta, 
BloomuKton 
uid  Missisalppi 
Bailxoad  Com- 
pany. 


Lake  Shore  and 

Michigan  South. 

ern  Kailroad 

Company. 


Na      Wafea. 


18 


•889  80 
334  86 


618  79 


635  17 


459  OO 
45J00 


Ka      Waffea. 


0 
404 

8 
334 
467 
506 

fiOl 
800 

4,845 


1,583 


18,894  00 

718  00 

1,860  00 

915  00 

1.031  00 

540  00 

496  00 
798  00 
443  00 


543  00 


Paris  and  Dan- 

Tille  BaifavMi 

Company. 


Ka      Wagea 


1,8«0I 


4161 
MM 


SOOOO 


Ooonpation. 


Paris  and  De- 

oator  Roilrudd 

Company. 


Peoria  and 
Bock  Island 
Railroad  Com- 
pany. 


Qniney,  Alton 
&  Saint  Lonis 
Railroad  Com* 
pmy. 


No. 


Wages. 


No. 


Wagoa. 


Boekford,  Boek 

Island  and  Saint 

Louis  Railroad 

Company. 


Na 


Wages. 


Na 


Wages. 


Superintendents 

Clerks 

Master  raoohanics 

Conductors 

Engineers 

Brokemen 

Flagmen,  switch -tenders,  gate-keep- 
ers, and  watchmen 

St  ntioD-agents 

8«  ctioii-men 

Lnborers 

Ot  her  omploy6s 


1 
5 
6 
6 
10 
13 

•  2 

19 
110 
10 
30 


11,800  00 

780  00 

1,000  00 

840  00 

1,800  00 

600  00 

480  00 
600  00 
540  00 
540  00 
750  00 


1  $1,800  00 
070  00 
005  40 
978  00 
1.100  00 
600  00 

396  00 
730  00 
404  45 
313  33 
500  00 


$900  00 

730  00 

1,000  00 

1,000  00 

530  00 

500  00 
000  00 
405  00 


$3,500 
$400  to  1,800 
1,300  to    1.800 

900  to  i.oao 

1,000  to    L-W 

600 

500  to      600 

SOU  to       600 

$L8Sperda.T. 


540  00 


Occupation. 


Saint  Lonis,  Al- 
ton and  Terre 
Haute  Kailroad 
Company. 


Sycamore  and 
Cortland  Bail- 
road  Company. 


No. 


Waj^es. 


Na 


Wages. 


Western  Union 
Bailroad  Com- 
pany. 


Groncralareragc 


Na 


Wages. 


Na 


Wage*. 


Superintendents 

Clerks 

]yiaster  mechanics 

Conductors 

Eupinocrs 

Brakemen 

Flcgnion,  switch-tenders,  gate-keep- 

ers,  and  watchmen 

Station-agents 

Section  men 

Laborers 

Other  employes 


8 

8 
43 

7 
11 
18 

6 
SO 
109 
23 


$1, 500  00 

930  00 

608  00 

1,148  00 

1,030  00 

613  00 

760  00 
570  00 
336  00 
476  00 
534  00 


$600  00 


600  00 
600  00 
600  00 

600  00 
600  00 
600  00 


1 

41 
3 
30 
31 
60 

17 
43 

815 
68 

168 


$1,380  00 

691  70 

1,500  00 

868  00 

1,098  88 

565  00 

534  66 
686  05 
416  85 
469  17 
703  60 


$i,eoda3 

73S79 
1,1T0  33 

90604 
1,0S1SS 

536  50 

54dS4 
583  i5 
404  53 
492  35 

5:»4» 
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Table  ahowlpg  the  average  xwekly  feagee  or  eandnge  of  railroad-employA  in  the  dties  of 
Bangor,  Me,,  and  Chic€tgo,  HI, 


OccupatioxL 

i 

a 

Oocnpation. 

i 
i 
1 

5 
1 

Locomotive  dopartmeot: 

Machiniats. 

$12  00 

$13  25 

14  70 

14  S5 

8  40 

750 

10  50 

11  85 
825 
900 
750 

16  50 

945 

94  00 

Id  00 

14  70 

12  37 

13  20 

13  50 
11  40 

15  30 

19  90 
19  45 
8  40 

14  95 
11  40 

Machinists 

$19  00 

|13  95 

Flae-sottera..... 

Locksmiths 

16  33 

Men  at  tanks 

Tinners 

18  00 

Men  At  air-brakes 

Pattern-makers 

14  85 

Wipers ---. 

760 

Blacksmiths 

13  50 

15  00 

Men  nt  wnter-hoimo  .-■,,,,..,, 

Helpers 

8  55 

Stationary  engineers 

10  20 
19  00 

Painters 

12  75 

13  80 

Watchmen 

Gilders 

18  30 

Oilers 

Upholsterers 

10  50 

750 
750 

16  04 

Ltaborers - 

Track  department: 

fard-loboreis ... 

Blacksmiths 

13  50 

Helpers 

7  50 

Forjters - 

Yard  section-laborera 

7  50 

Heaters 

8  SS 

Boilor^mo^kers 

£xtra  ffonff  ..  .............. 

8  25 

Stack-makers  ................ 

13  50 

Coppersmiths 

Carpenters 

10  50 

19  00 

Pattern-makers 

Engueer  pile-drivers 

15  00 

Bnuw-molders. ..... .......... 

BtaUons: 

Station -laborers 

900 

Cor  department: 

Carpenters...... ........ ..... 

10  50 

0  00 

Stevedorea ................... 

10  50 

Repairers 

Scalemen 

10  50 

Liaoorers 

• 

Laborers  at  smaU  stations 

Station-agents ■ 

750 
19  00 

8  25 

Cabinet-makers 

Oilers '. 

mON-FOUNDBBT  AND  MAGHINB^SHOP. 

Table  ehowing  the  average  weekly  wagee  or  earnings  of  peraons  employed  in  an  ironrfoundery 
and  machine-ehop  aUSalt  Lake  City,  Utah,  in  the  year  1675. 

[All  persons  employed  in  this  factory  are  paid  by  the  hoar,  and  work  from  58  to  60  hoars  per  week.] 


Wages. 

Xron-molders 

118  00, 191  00  to  134  00 
91  00 

18  00 
15  00 
91  00 

19  00 
99  50 

15  00^   1800  to  9100 
3  00  to   19  00 

General  machinery:  smelting-for- 
naee    eastings;    iron-work    for 
mines;  any  machine-work  that 
parties  are  willing  to  pay  for  at 
aboat  95  per  cent  above  Eastern 
cost  and  freight 

(Best 

Ifni^liinfiKfji       Onlinfinr 

Inferior 

KlAoksmiths 

Helpers....... 

T^oremen        ..          ..     ...  ..  ............ 

ADnventioes  .............a 

FUBNITUBE-MANXJFAOTUBE. 

Table  ehowiug  the  average  weekly  wages  or  earnings  of  persons  employed  in  the  manvfaeture 
of  furniture  in  Vermont  and  in  Utah  in  the  year  1^74. 


Occapation. 


Cabinet-makers 

Chair-makers 

Carvers 

Turn  ers 

Painters 

Upholsterers >.. 


Ver- 
mont. 


#15  00 


18  00 

16  00 


18  00 


Utah. 


II8  00 
18  00 
18  00 
18  00 
18  00 
18  00 


Occapation. 


Yamishers 

Scroll-sawyers. 

Laborers 

Apprentices — 
Clerks , 


Ver- 
mont. 


$15  00 

18  00 

19  00 
7  50 


Utah. 


$18  00 
18  00 
I'iUO 
10  00 
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PAPER-MAIOJPAOTXJRINO. 

Table  showing  (he  average  voeeklg  wagee  of  pereons  employed  in  faper-mUlg  in  ike  feUlwehf 

towjM  in  the  year  1873. 


i 

■a 

f,^ 

li 

!i 

1 

@ 

a 

OcODpatiOD. 

ll 

II 

4 

is 

Is 

3 

^^ 

- 

i^ 

fl 

1 

ii 

1? 

a' 

1 

1 

flBfiCl 
19  00 

t^B  00 

$13  00 

111  00 

tl5  00 

114  31 
IS  00 

MAuhimlttA  X, .,,._,,-,..-_**•.-*----.----,..-, 1 

Id  00 

15  CO 
15  00 

"iado 

fisoa 

19  DO 

Id  ra 

Buj^iiieaf^  , -..^^.. ..^.^ *.>.....> 

15  00 

l^tSD 

li^c^rtiiuoii   ^•-,^,*»iw-. -«-»---, ■,»-,*»«,iw»i«.»-^ 

,    15  00 
10  00 
10  00 

t^OO 

»0I} 

1^31 

UQitHm                 1...  *-  .-     *         4*^-^-4 

10  50 

10  l« 

10  2 

Bli^achcn .>., 

lOS 

f1|1DIIl9Il-,.i,-..-iP..^.  ..•.*•.••■-•.»..***•.-- 

10  00 
0  00 
100 

1100 
900 

«00 

U«l 

T^bArATW            -  «.  ^...^   ^^     _     ^   ^          -^      .. 

to  SO 

eoo 

lioo 

500 

IS  00 
500 

f  Ii 

Bov*  ..*....,„.,..* ...«>...>.  .*..»..* 

513 

JEAfl'^jf^aiieTi'  ^ - .,..^,d, .,.,... ,,.--. 

5  00 

300 

Bai^-iorlcin,  (women  and  ^U) ..-..-_ 

«75 

soo 

5  00 

5  00 

4  94 

PIANO-PORTE  MANUPAOTTJRE, 


Ta&Ze  ahomng  the  average  weekly  wages  or  earnings  of  persons  employed  in  piano-forte  i 
tifaotaries  in  Boston,  Mass,,  and  St,  Louis,  Mo. 

[Hoars  of  labor  per  week,  60.] 


OoonpatioD. 


Caee-nialcerB 

Actioii-makers 

Key-makers 

Tuners  of  reeds — 

Fly-fiuishers 

Yamishers 

Reed-makers 

Reed-board  makers 

Carvers 

Trimmin^^-makers . . 
Blaoksmiths 


I 


ISO  00 
20  00 

22  00 
28  00 

23  00 
13  00 
20  00 
19  00 

24  00 
18  00 
18  00 


CO 


$25  00 

24  00 

30  00 

31  00 
2G  00 

18  00 

25  00 
22  00 
30  00 
20  00 

19  00 


Occnpation. 


Gilders 

Rejjralators ... 

Packers 

Gi^-sawyers.. 

Enj^neers 

Laborers  ..... 
Apprentices.. 
Foremen  . . . . . 

Teamsters 

Clerks 

Book-keepers 


119  00 
24  00 

12  00 
18  00 
18  00 
10  00 

600 
40  00 

13  00 

14  00 
14  00 


190  00 
30  00 

14  UO 
SO  00 
»00 
18  00 

500 
40  00 

15  09 
18  00 
18  00 
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THE  SILK  INDUSTRY  IN  AMERICA. 

Lfl  the  raY>iil  f^rowtb  and  great  importance  of  the  silk  itidtistry  seem 
to  require  t bat  t^ome  aet:otiiit  be  giveu  of  its  rise  atjtl  development  in 
*tlie  L'lHteil  States,  tbe  following  artiulo,  preirared  by  Franklin   Alien, 
eaquirej  secretary  of  tbe  Silk  Atijsociation  of  America,  i^  presented: 

^P  Silk  is  of  Cbinese  orif^in ;  and  the  Bilk^worm  is  indigenous  to  CbiDa  ancl  J&pnD» 
^^wbertj  it  doubtless  fed  and  Hpnii  tW  aj^t-a  nncared  for  liy  man-  The  annals  of  the  for- 
mtJi"  eonntry  attribute  its  iliscovtry  to  llnei  EuiptTor  Fan  Hi,Ti?ljo  is  naiil  to  have  fiiiit 
eiui>li>yed  silk  in  tbe  umnufucture  of  &  uiOBicjii  iuHtrunieut  of  h\»  o^vn  inveiitiun  '.1,400 
years  pi-«vious  to  tli«  Christian  era.  The  Empress  £>i  Ling  Chi,  it  ts  alleged,  invented 
Bilk  tisant^  2ti50  y^ara  B.  C. ;  and  so  iniportiiDt  wore  her  servicetj  confiidtTud,  flmt  she 
was  piat^tid  auioug  the  Chiuest?  div  iuitieSt  and  SAcrilices  annually  made  to  her  mpmory* 
At  a  very  eiirly  day  the  Chinese  had  a  largo  traffic  ill  bilk  with  Persia^  Gri^eee,aud 
Aralua.  It  is  ahont  fourteen  eenTiiries  since  the  production  of  &iik  was  ori^nally 
ititrcidiieed  into  Europe.  A  few  nilk-worm  eggs  were  concealed  in  the  Ijollow  of  a  bam- 
boo by  two  monks  and  brought  to  Constautrnpid© ;  hut  its  cuUivation  was  at  first 
»low,iia  the  Cbineso  wero  forbiddeu  to  reveal  the  secrets  of  its  production  under  the 
penjilty  of  death. 

The  principal  seats  of  the  silk  hidnstry  in  this  coiintr>'  are  Hartford,  Mnncbester,  and 
Willjinantie,  Conn.;  Pateiwm^  N.J. ;  Now  Yi*rk  City  ;  and  Philadi  Iphia,  Pa.  Theroare 
also  J;ictories  at  Manhiiidd,  Middletown^  Rockville^  Watertown»  ami  N<trwieh,  Conn.; 
Fiorenee»Nortlianipton,  Holyoke,  and  Canton,  Mass. ;  Yonkom,  on  tho  Hudson,  Oneida, 
and  Saui^uoit,  near  Utica,  N*  Y. ;  College  Poiiil,  Williumsburgh,  and  Brooklyn,  Long 
IsIadcI  ;  8erantou^  Pa.;  Antrim,  K.  FL ;  Brattfeborongh,  Vt. ;  WiOiamshurgh,  Kaas. ; 
San  Francisco,  Cal. ;  and  in  several  other  localities. 

Within  the  last  thirty-five  years  there  have  been  many  vicissitudes  attending  the 

silk  manufacture  in  the  United  States,  commencing  wiUi  the  disastrous  and  mud  spce- 

iilatiou  in  tuulhrnry-trees  uud  silk  eocooua  in  IH31J  and  l&\0.    But  the  dotnestic  t^ilk 

trade  of  America  is  now  sutlirieutly  established  to  rillord  every  cneourugt  meat  foi  its 

continued  and  greatly-inereaised  prosperity  in  the  fulure.    We  already  tind  that  its 

^m  QXpansitm  has  quadrupled  since  tut'  piiysage  of  (be  turiil'  act  of  June  'AU,  1^*64  ;  and  we 

^ftliave  the  bighe^t  authority  tor  stating  that  there  are  now  employed  in  its  productiou 

^Batid  distribution  more  hands  than  were  engaged  in  the  name  lino  of  trade  in  France 

^Bftfter  two  hundred  years  of  its  existence ;  while  its  accelerated  progress  here  is  far  in 

BFailvance  of  that  made  in  any  European  country  for  a  corresponding  length  of  time. 

\      IbB  Btatisties  also  show  thai  the  importations  of  China  silk  into  the  United  States  are 

I       loiipsr  than  thoge  of  Great  Britain  for  the  ten  years  ending  with  1845,  and  fully  equal 

to  tbose  of  the  Bame country  for  the  ten  years  ending  with  1:^50. 

The  State  of  Connecticut  early  became  idenlilied  with  the  silk  trade.  Barber's  His- 
tory of  Conuecticut  (puhliHhed  in  IH'M)  contains  the  following}  under  the  head  of 
**  Mansfield  i" 

**A  larger  quantity  of  Milk  ie  manufactured  here  than  at  any  other  place  in  the  United 
States,  This  branch  of  industry  wss  introdnced  iuto  (his  country  h3"  Dr.  Aspinwall, 
of  this  tdace,  about  176t),  who  estahlisbed  the  raihiijg  of  silk-worms  in  New  Haven, 

»X<oug  Irtland,  and  Philailelphia.  At  this  period  (17tj(>)  half  an  ounce  of  mulberry-seed 
Was  sent  to  every  parish  in  Connectient,  and  the  leji^iwilature  for  a  time  ofi'ered  a  bounty 
on  mulljerry-trees  and  raw  silk.  Two  buiidnd  and  wi xty -live  jH)nnd»  were  raised  in 
17'j3,  and  ihe  quantity  iras  been  increasing  over  since.  In  ItSliU,  ;f,V(J<)  pounds  were 
raised.  Two  small  silk-tnctories  have  been  estahlished  in  this  town  by  au  English 
inanntacOirer.  The  double  wheel-head  was  invented  by  Mr.  Horace  llankH,  abijut  the 
year  IhlK).  for  the  purpose  of  spinning  silk.  It  was  lirst  used  in  the  family  of  Mr. 
Wright.  Tito  first  silk  reeled  trotu  cocoons  was  the  work  of  the  wife  of  the  Kev.  Mr. 
Martin^  who  had  been  in  France,  and  had  seen  the  operation  in  that  country.^* 

The  growth  of  silk-cnltnre  in  Mansfield,  a^  indicated  above,  steadily  rising  frora2i65 
pound!*,  in  l/li:},  to  :\2Q0  ponndM  in  a  period  of  thirty-seven  years,  was  continuous  until 
l^i:?-^44*  when  a  hligbt  of  the  nuilberry'trces  and  other  coucurtent  misforrunen  led  to 
an  ahaudonmeut  of  t*ilk-cultnre,  not  only  in  that  locality,  bnt  thronghont  the  country. 
The  three  tbonnand  pounds  of  raw  ailk  which  were  then  (1830)  annimlly  produced  in 
Msnsliehl  could  only  he  disposed  of  when  convert4_Ml  by  liand-uiaunfaeture  into  sewing- 
silk,  and  for  the  most  pari  had  to  be  offered  in  barter.  It  was  hoped  that  by  menus  of 
nnicbinery  a  sewing-silk  eonld  be  made  equal  to  the  Itaban,  and^  like  it,  capable  nf  being 
aold  for  cn.sh  insteiMi  of  being  exchanged  for  good**  at  irregular  valualionH.  When  the 
.machinery  was  put  in  luotioQ^  about  Id^l^  the  sedous  ditMculties  of  manufacture  suua 
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became  manifest.  The  machinery-^as  very  crndc,  and  a  Yankee  "  tbrowster^  of  seven- 
teen to-day  would  scarcely  recognize  it  as  l»earing  any  relation  to  the  yrork.  It  wm 
capable  cf  doiug  all  that  had  been  claimed  for  it,  but  it  proved  inadequate  for  the  luan- 
iilucturo  of  American  silk«  as  that  was  then  reeled. 

Among  those  who  closely  observed  the  principles  of  the  machinery  employed  in  tbc 
silk-mill  was  Nathan  Kixford.  He  had  just  established  himself  as  a  builder  of  ma- 
chinery at  Mansfield  Hollow.  Scarcely  was  the  machinery  of  the  mill  complete,  when 
this  young  man  projected  considerable  improvements  upon  it,  and  began  coustructioa 
nccordingly.  Doubling  and  winding  frames  and  a  spinner  made  npou  bis  plans  were  a  4 
notable  advance  on  the  English  machinery  of  Golding,  and  many  marked  features  tbcQ 
introduced  by  Mr.  Rixford  are  retained  among  the  improvements  of  the  silk  mannfiie- 
turn  ( f  to-day.  His  success  attracted  attention.  He  soon  began  to  receive  ordere  from 
different  parts  of  t||tooontry,  and  for  several  years  was  the  principal  builder  of  silk 
machinery.  ProuiiiiHJt  among  the  earlier  silk  cultnrtsts  and  manafactarers  io  the 
New  England  States^were  Jonathan  H.  Cobb,  of  Dedham,  Mass.;  the  Nantucket  Silk 
Company,  of  Nantucket,  Mass.;  Samuel  Wbitmarsh,  of  Northampton,  Mass.;  sod 
Cheney  Brothers,  of  Manchester,  Conn.  Mr.  Whitmareb  and  others  introdoced  oev 
varieties  of  niul berry -trecp,  prominent  among  which  was  the  moeh-vannted  Alullieaiili*, 
and  of  less  celebrity,  though  more  value,  the  Alpine  and  the  Bmssia,  the  two  lattrr 
being  really  worthy  of  cultivation  in  this  country,  while  the  former,  by  its  utter  and 
wide-spread  failure,  after  being  absurdly  overrated,  brought  loss  and  disgrace  on  tbe 
entire  silk  industry  of  the  United  States. 

This  industry  in  America  began,  as  we  have  seen,  with  home  growth  aind  a  home 
manufacture ;  the  latter  originally  depende<l  upon  the  native  product,  but  gained  soffi- 
cieut  foothold  to  survive  the  extinction  of  American  silk  culture. 

The  yearly  value  of  silk  goods  now  made  in  this  country  is  over  $20,000,000,  aod 
there  is  a  constant  improvement  in  style*  quality,  and  mode  of  finish.  Promineot 
among  the  leading  manufacturers  may  be  mentioned  Messrs.  Cheney  Brotbere,  at 
South  Manchester,  Conn.,  who,  though  destruction  oveitook  their  earlier  efi'orts  in  niv- 
silk  culture,  ha^  e  been  eminently  sucoeosiul  in  spinning,  weaving,  dyeing, and  uU  the 
branches  of  the  manufacture. 

Tbe  silk  manufacture  was  early  undertaken  in  other  States;  by  Mr.  William  H. 
J'orstmaun,  at  Philadelphia,  in  1815;  by  Mr.  B.  B.  Tilt,  at  Boston,  in  1834;  by  tbe 
Nouotuck  Silk  Company,  at  Florence,  in  1836;  by  Messrs.  Murray  &  Ryle,  Paterson, 
N.  J.,  in  1S40;  by  Mr.  Hirsch  Heinemann,  at  New  York,  in  1842;  by  Mr.  E.  De  Boi«- 
sicn,  at  Williamsburgh,  Kaua.,  in  1809,  and  in  San  Francisco,  by  the  California  Siik 
Miinufuetnring  Company,  in  1870,  for  the  manufacture  of  tram,  organzino,  frin;je-silk. 
bcwiiig-silk,  and  twist;  and  in  1K74,  by  the  Union  Pacific  Silk  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, who  have  nndt^rtaken  to  establish  silk-weavhig  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

An  interewting  feature  of  the  latter  enterprise  is  the  proposed  employment  of  Chi- 
nese h«?lp,  for  the  supply  of  which  the  company  has  made  advantageous  contracts. 
As  the  cotn]>any  prcKeuis  this  feature,  and  the  cheapness  of  such  labor,  as  one  of  it« 
conditions  of  succesH,  the  employment  of  the  Chinese  in  American  silk  manufactare 
luuy  be  siiid  to  bo  inaugurated.  Keceut  reports  state  that  their  labor  proves  to  be 
very  Katisfaetory,  that  thoj'  are  very  quick  to  learn,  and  that  alread3'  many  are  able 
to  take  care  of  their  looms,  and  are  in  fact  ecpial  to  the  l)e8t  white  employ^. 

The  iniportunce  of  the  silk  manufacture  in  the  single  item  of  allbrding  healthy, 
clean,  and  rennuierative  employment  to  women  and  girls  is  attested  in  all  the  States 
where  the  manufacture  is  carried  on.  While  a  few  persons  may  be  startled  by  the  in- 
troduction of  Chinese  cheap  labor  in  the  silk  industry  as  an  element  of  financial  suc- 
cess, becauHe  the  rewards  i)aid  to  labor  form  the  largest  item  in  the  manufactnre of 
textile  fabrics,  wo  believe  that  fears  on  this  subject  are  groundless.  It  is  not  unreason- 
able to  expect  that  before  long  the  higher  wa;:es  of  the  Caucasian  will  affect  rather 
than  be  atlecled  by  the  rate  paid  to  the  Mongolian.  At  least  the  ezpetiment  is  inter- 
esting, and  tue  result  will  be  watched  with  attention. 

Tbe  representative  houses  now  engaged  in  the  silk  business  in  this  country  are  olaa- 
sifu'd  as  follows,  namely: 

Broad-Htlk  weaving. — Chenev  Brothers,  South  Manchester  and  Hartford,  Conn.;  W.A. 
^lacble.  West  llobokeu,  N.  J.';  P.  G.  Givernaod  &  Sons,  West  Hoboken,  N.  J. ;  Herman 
Simon,  Union,  N.  J.;  the  Phoenix  Silk  Manufacturing  Company, B.  B.  Tilt,  president, 
I*jiterson,  N.  J.;  Haiuil  dc  Booth,  Paterson,  N.  J.;  John  Ryle  &  Sons,  Paterson,  N.  Jj 
Frederick  BaXaid,  Paterson,  N.  J.;  C.  Chaffonjon,  Hudson  City,  N.  J.,  aad  JohnN. 
Stearns  &  Co.,  East  Forty-second  street,  New  York. 

Jiibbousj  «)c— William  Strange  &  Co  ,  Paterson,  N.  J.;  Dexter,  Lambert  &  Co.,  Patt- 
erson, N.  J.;  A.  Soleliac  &  Sons,  Paterson,  N.  J.;  Pelgram  &  Meyer,  Paterson,  N.  J-; 
Werner  Itsebner  &  Co.,  Philadelphia;  Silbermann,  Heinemann  <&-  Co.,  New  York: 
College  Point  Silk  Mills,  Long  Island;  Hobley  Brothers,  Williamsburgh,  L.  l.,andtUo 
Norwich  Loom  Company,  Norwicb,  Conn. 

Thrown-silksy  (silk  threads.) — Besides  many  of  the  above  firins  who  are  throwsters  as 
well  as  broad-silk  weavers,  the  following  named  make  a  specialty  of  the  manofactnre 
of  tram  and  orgauzine:  George  B.  Skinner  &,  Co.,  Yonkers.  on  the  Hudson,  N.  V.; 
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Wm.  MncfarlaDe>  aiid  Win,  H,  Copcatt  &  Co,,  Yonker«  on  the  Hudson,  X.  Y. ;  B.  A, 
Banipa ;  P.  *Sc  J,  Oaimugatip  and  J.  H,  Booth  &  Co,,  l*i\tcr»oii,  N.  J.;  the  Scmotan 
Silk  Company,  Scrantini,  Fu. ;  tlie  iSatjquoit  Silk  Mauufacturiug  Comxtauy^  SaiKiuoitf 
»enr  UricHt  N.  Y.,  and  PhiladclpUiii,  Pu. 

Sewitiff-nilks  aftd  jHttrkinc'tttht.—Tbi?  Nonotuek  Silk  Conipany^  IHorence,  Mass. ;  War- 
ner &  Lathrtjp,  NortbuuivHoD,  Mass.;  Williaiii  Skinni-r,  lltdyoko,  Ma*i». ;  8eavcy.  Pok- 
ter  i&  Bawniaii,  Canton,  M«s8» ;  BchliujEj  Brotberrt^  Ruf:kviU«^,  Conu. ;  O,  8.  Chatltn-  &, 
Soil,  Mauslifld.  Conn.;  Macfarluiii^  Urothi  rs,  >lan»tield,CoiUK  ;  the  ITolland  Mrtiinfact- 
tirin^  C<Hn|>aiiy,  Meesrs.  A-  A,  &  H.  E.  Coiirtot.  and  C  L.  Uottum  i&  Co.,  Willitnjtnlic, 
Conn.  ;  J.  II.  Hayth-n,  Windsor  LocUm,  Conn, ;  F.  W.  Tamt^r  &  Co.,  Turrn-rville,  Conn,  f 
the  Huinhiway  Silk  Conij^aisyt  Wiitertown,  Conn,;  thi^  Excelsior  MaunfacVarin*;  Com- 
pany»  PattrrMon,  N,  J, ;  John  Dnnlop,  Paterson,  N.  J, ;  E.  J.  Watr^  &  Co.,  Pati't>*on, 
K,  J.;  Jtdjn  Lovatt^H  8ons/r»nyto\vn,  N.  V.;  tlio  .Singer  J^HBc4nriu|^  Company, 
Kt^wurk,  N,  J.;  the  Uin'idii  Coninitinity,  Connoeticnt  and^^^Bork;  Messrs.  Anb, 
Il'icki'nlmr;r  &  Co,,  h.  Hoolny  &  Son,  Philatlclpliia,  Pa,,  and  tflBBaliforiiia  Silk  Manu- 
fuetnrin>^  Company,  Sun  Prancibco,  CaL 

liraiiU  and  bindinffH. — The  Ualo  Mannfactiirinf^  Company,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  and  tUo 
Kovidty  Weaving  and  Braidtn^^  Com  pony,  Hartford,  Conn, 

Patent  itewiitg-aifk  m^#.— S.  M.  Meyenberjj,  and  Prall  Hrothprn,  Pntetiwu,  N.  J. 

iMdirn*  dre^n-trimmuuji. — Loniw  Fniuke,  New  York  ;  iStn'ostoin  &  Mack,Ni'W  York  ;  J. 
C.  Grabani,  Plnladelplna;  Hen^ol,  Colhiday  *&  Co..  Pbiiadelphia^  and  M.  W.  Lipper  & 
Co.,  Philadelphia.  I'roniini^nt  in  thia  df  partmciifc  alwo  m  tho  house  of  William  H, 
Hor»tniann  &  Sous,  Pliiladt'lpbni,  who  atitl  coat; h- tit c^iH^  militmy  goods,  and  regalia  to 
their  vtnied  assortment  of  silk  m  ami  fact  a  res, 

G»ipHrf,  Mowfft',  ifnd  BrusniU  lau».—A,  G,  Jennings,  NotVingham  Liico  Works,  Park 
»veiiue,  Brooklyn. 

The  great  middle  classes  are  the  patrons  of  these  mannfactui'eB,  and  the  time  is  not 
fjir  distant  when  domestic  drej^s  eilks  will  he  in  all  nspecfs  i*o  perfect  in  material  and 
color  as  to  come  in  direct  competition  with  tbc  nm^t  hnished  andccjstly  prodm ti<»tiN  of 
the  looms  of  Brussels,  Lyonn,  iind  Purin.  In  the  line  of  twills  and  fancy  siJks,  ribbouH, 
newing-siikst  dresistrimmijigw,  and  hintlingH,  our  nifuiii  facta  rera  have  already  altained 
deserved  distinction  ;  and,  in  respect  to  uiattirial  and  tinish,  these  goods  will  compare 
fiivoratdy  with  tho  best  imported. 

On  this  point  a  apeuker  at  ,a  recent  banqnet  of  the  811k  Asaociation  of  America  said  : 

"  When  our  conntrymeti  learn  that  silks  are  being  manufactured  in  Iheir  midst  to  the 
vfllne  of  from  §lin006,l>r.>Utx>$2Cl,(JiJU,U00  every  year,  they  want  to  give  them  a  trial ;  and 
that,  ^entlttnuju,  iw  all  we  ask.  \Xv  do  not  ask  our  neighUors  to  buy  inferi<,»r  sdks  Ins 
cuiise  tiuiy  are  made  at  home,  l>nt  we  do  ask  tbeni  not  to  eondi*mn  our  silks  because 
they  have  been  told  they  we  it?  r^ot  made  ahrnad.  And,  in  my  jadgment,  nothing  can 
BO  further  the  interests  of  this  industry  as  to  pablish  far  and  wide  througbout  tbt?  laud 
the  fitrnrcB  representing  the  extent  to  which  ^ilk  gooib  of  American  xnannfiieture  ure 
actually  consumed." 

The  silk  trade  of  America  has  suffered  for  many  years  from  the  overlmfiortation  of 
foreign  goods;  hut  people  have  slowly  been  made  aware  of  the  ftict  that  the  cheap  and 
inferior  silks  of  Eurotjean  pixjduction  are  very  heavily  weighted  anfl  adulterated,  and 
they  are  now  supplanting  thetn  with  the  rich  and  haudsome  product**  of  our  own 
lotmis.  The  rapid  Htridea  we  have  made  in  sujiplying  our  htmie  requii^ments  are  seen 
by  a  comparison  of  the  value  of  ptodiict  and  thu  amoaut  of  capital  invented  in  thia 
business  in  18G0  and  1874,  In  the  former  year,  the  capital  was  reported  at  ^2,9-it)/J8U, 
which  had  increased  in  tbeHuccecding  fourteen  years  to  ^14,145,39*-^  f  amonnt  of  wages 
paid  to  employ<Ss»  |!,0.jO,2i24,  against  $4,470,441;  nu m her  of  operatives,  5, 43o  for  the 
former  year,  and  15,310  ibrthc  latter;  while  the  valuta  of  product  wa8!^,t)07,771  in  I860, 
to  be  compared  with  J$  19,027,48*4  at  the  moru  recent  date. 

The  total  import?*  of  nuv-silk  in  all  the  portn  of  t lie  United  States  were,  in  the  iidOJtl 
year  eliding  Jnue  30,  lt^4,  374,973  pounds;  Juno  ^0,  1873,  1,159,420  pouuds ;  June  30, 
lti75,  l,lOi,Udl  ponuds. 

The  totid  imports  of  foreign  silks  were,  in  the  ^c^s}  year  ending  June  30^  INGO,  for* 
eign  gfdd-cost,  $J:iOG5,8'20  ;  June  30,  1873,  foreign  gold-cost,  $:^,b90,03a;  juoe  30, 1H75, 
fore  ign  gol  d  cost  J  .^2  4 ,  :i'^{>,  JJ 1 G. 

The  American  njanufaetarers  have  declared  their  otter  independence  of  foreign 
makers,  keeping  their  own  designers  and  cutting  their  own  cards  for  Jac*|Uord  patterns. 
The  Jacquard  prueesa  was  invented  years  ago,  by  Joseph  Marie  Jacquard,  and,  al'ter 
BUpeiTseding  hand  labor  in  the  manufacture  of  tigurcd  goods,  is  now  doiug  its  works  and 
wonders  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  being  now  in  exteuaiveuseamongonrown  taaU' 
ufacturera.  The  dyeing  of  silk  is  a  proc-eiMi  ref|uiring  the  greatest  care,  in  ctmnectioii 
with  both  theoretic  and  practical  skill.  Great  progress  has  been  made  in  this  ait  in 
the  past  few  years.  The  followitag  firajs  and  Individuals  make  a  special  l>n?4iness  of 
dyeing  silk,  in  addition  to  the  chemists  and  dyers  attached  U>  the  principal  ^ilk  e«tah- 
lishmcnts:  C,  Gr  ppo,  Jaer^b  Weidrnfin,  Morlot  Si  Stettheimer,  and  S"e  &  Shran,  Pat- 
erson,  N,  J. ;  Rudolph  Klaudor,  and  Wm,  Derbyshire,  Philadelphia^  Fa,  j  Jas.  ileideii-^ 
reick|  Now  York. 
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A  great  difficalty  has  loDg  been  experienced  by  importers  and  manafactiixen  by  i 
of  the  deterioration  m  the  quality  and  irregnlarity  in  the  size  of  the  raw  material  pto- 
duced  in  China  and  other  countries.  This  evil  has  led  the  Silk  Association  of  Ammci 
to  consider  the  expediency  of  establishing,  at  New  York,  a  silk-conditioning  house^ 
filter  the  manner  of  those  now  in  snccessfuf operation  atLyon8and8t.£tienne^Fruieei 
More  than  half  the  snpply  of  silk  is  obtained  from  North  China,  and  aafficient  can 
should  be  given  to  the  assortment  of  sizes,  and  to  the  protection  afforded  by  a  condi- 
tioning process  in  testin^^  the  trne  weight  of  silk,  which  is  often  ftctitiooaly  inersMsd 
by  the  absorption  of  moisture  from  the  atmosphere  or  from  reaenrotis  of  water  nesr 
which  silk  may  be  conveniently  placed  or  stored. 

To  establish  a  safeguard  in  this  respect  belongs  to  the  province  of  what  is  termed 
"  conditioning."  The  ntilicy  of  the  proposed  measnre  is  oanfirmed  by  reference  to  tsb- 
nlar  statements  ot.'^jj^  average  result  of  silk-conditioning  for  a  period  covering  sevenl 
years,  as  received  ftttu  some  of  the  principal  silk  markets  of  Europe.  By  these  reports, 
we  iind  that  betweea  the  worst  and  best  samples  of  raw  silk,  when  properiy  tested, 
there  is  a  difference  of  3  per  cent,  in  the  moistare  contained,  and  that  the  wont  sample 
of  orgauziue  conditioned  contained  six  per  cent,  more  moisture  than  the  best. 

Looking  back  to  so  many  triumphs  in  the  past,  it  is  bnt  fitting  that  we  dioiild  take 
into  consideration  the  establishing  of  a  permanent  mnsenm  of  art  and  design,  likstiw 
India  House  in  London.  Here  might  be  gathered  specimens  of  mannfacturod  goods 
of  great  variety  from  the  varied  climes  in  the  lands  of  the  Orient  and  the  Occident  and 
here  might  be  found  scope  and  verge  sufficient  to  stimulate  the  hopes  and  aims  of  the 
most  ambitions.  To  imitate  these  treasures  of  inventive  industry  should  be  the  tne 
passport  to  position  and  hereditary  fame. 

8ILK    MANUFACTURES. 

Table  ahowing  the  ratee  of  weekly  wagee  paid  the  various  claea  ofoperaiivti  emjplogti  is  (kt 
eilk'induBirif  in  the  following  Statee  in  the  year  1873. 


Oocnpatlon. 

New  York. 

New  Jersey. 

Pennsylrania 

Conneetioat. 

* 

Hanaohu- 
aetU. 

<>^Kflwh. 

FEMALES. 

Hard  silk: 

Dantera 

Windeni 

Duublers 

Cloimcrs 

Keelers 

Soft  silk: 

Winders*.... 

Donblers 

es  50to|7  50 
500to   7  00 

5  CO  to  7  00 

3  CO  to   4  00 

4  00  to  6  00 

7  00  to  10  00 

6  00  to   8  00 

3  00  to   4  00 

4  00  to   5  00 

7  00  to   8  00 
7  50  to  10  00 

7  50 

7  00  to   9  00 
3  OOto   4  00 
12  00  to  16  00 
15  00  to  18  00 

12  00  to  15  00 
10  00  to  U  00 

13  00  to  30  00 

$5  00to$7  00 
4  50  to  C  00 

4  50  to  6  00 
2  OOto  3  00 

5  00  to  7  00 

6  50to   8  00 
5  00  to   7  00 

2  00  to   3  00 

3  OOto   5(i0 

7  OOto  8  00 

$5  50  to  16  50 
500to  6  00 

5  50to  6  50 

3  50  to   3  50 

4  SOto  5  50 

6  OOto  6  50 

5  50to   6  50 

2  50  to   3  50 

3  50  to  5  00 

$6  50 
16  00  to  7  UO 
6  OOto  7  00 
300  to  5  00 
6  OOto  7  00 

600to  7  00 
0  00 

300to  500 
500 
6  50 
800 

97  00 
650 
650 
500 
6  50 

|6  50to  7  00 

6  50 
500 

4  OOto  500 

7  00 
7  90  to   8  50 

$9  00 
4-0 
5« 

540 

660 

Cleaners 

Quill-mion.. 

Spoolers 

Weavers 

ItO 
5« 

800tol2  00     7noinAnn 

Tassel-makers . 

MALES. 

Hard  silk: 

Mill  men  and 
boys 

Clenncrs 

Weavers* 

5  75  to  8  00 
2  OOto  3  00 
12  00  to  15  00 

12  00  to  15  00 

13  00  to  16  00 
9  00  to  10  00 



6  OOto  7  50 
3  50to   3  50 
13  00  to  15  00 
12  00  to  15  00 
12  00  to  15  00 
8  00  to  10  00 

6  GO  to  12  00 
3  COto   5  00 
12  00  to  18  00 
12  00  to  18  00 
12  00  to  15  00 
9  00  to  10  00 

10  CO  to  11  00 
500 

6RI 

l!« 

Dyers 

16  00to25  00 
15  00 
10  00 

S4  00 

Btringers 

Laborers 

112  00  to  16  CO 

Lace  •  machine 
men 

Note  by  the  Secretaut.— The  rates  of  wages  above  given  are  the  average  of  retama  received  fnm 
a  number  of  silk  manufactnrers  in  the  several  States.  The  retams  were  received  in  the  spring  of  th« 
Tear  1674,  and  related  to  the  year  1873,  during  tho  last  four  months  of  which  the  average  r«waida  of 
labor  wore  lowered  by  the  consequences  of  the  commercial  panic  commencing  in  Septoiuber  of  thatyrar. 

The  rates  given  may,  therefore,  be  considered  the  standard  of  wages  earneid  by  tno  ailk  operatives  ia 
America,  so  far  as  they  can  be  expressed  in  a  tablo  of  this  chAracter. 

*  In  many  instances  operatives  will  earn  much  more  than  tho  above  rates  ;  especially  ia  this  the  osso 
with  snft-silk  winders,  warpers,  and  weavers  who  work  by  tho  piece  or  by  tho  pound.  The  wages  fcf 
these  will  vary  according  to  the  skill  of  the  operative  and  the  quality  of  silk  employed,  freqaontly 
nmning  as  high  as  |13  per  week  for  soft-silk  wiudors,  and  |20  for  male  weavers. 
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PRINTING-OFFICES. 


Table  showing  the  rates  of  weekly  eamingSf  aUo  the  price  per  1,000  enm^  paid  to  compositora 
in  printing-offices  in  the  JoUowing  cities  in  the  year  1875. 


Citiei. 


Per  1,000  fima^ 


CltidK 


^ 


Per  l,<)00  cU3»^ 


II 


1^ 

5 


AQi]»iKjliA,  Md 

BuIiUuLirt^,  Md......... 

BnAtoii,  MdfiA^.., 

Buttilo,  N.  T.„. 

CuiLliiidgOv  Mnua.*.... 

CIiifa^*fl^in...,. , 

Cliic-iiiTiftti,  Ohio. . .,, , . 
tJI<?Ti4an(l,  Ohio. ,  -,. .  -. 

Col  11113  bia,  S.  C 

Cnltirnliiis^Oblo  .* 

D*,vU-ii.  Oblo 

•  Denver,  QuIq..  , 

Dcji  Mniut^,  Icnm  ***- 

Petmi,  Mkh -. 

JJarri.'^bureli,  Pa,-..._H 

Eartfuril*  Contl  -  ^ , , 

lii4iAp«po11i^  Ind. . 

JTaokiDa,  Mlaa  .»«».>... 
JoTwy  CUy»  H.  J  ,,-.^-. 

KoniLai  Oil  J,  Mo. 

XlttbRoclE.  Ark,...., 

liOiiiit^ilU*,  Kf . . . 

MomTrhUfXiuiii.... 


DoUar*. 
IS 
15 
18 

t£toW 
IS 
18 
JM 
SI 
«1 
15 


45 

SO 


Oenli. 


16 

10 
S5 

15 

in 

15 
l@to3U 

at 

IB 
18 
S5 
SI 
t5 


501 
li  I 

SO 
314 
40 

m 

35 
33 
35 
40 
40 
(i5 
45 
40 
55 
50 
60 


Mflwaukoe,  WIh 

Mobile  Ab... ...... 

MoDtizomcry,  Ala. ,. 
^'nflbvlllp,  Tonn  .„. 

Kowai-k.  K.J ., 

Ki'W  OrluauA.  1^ — 
KpwYork.N.T...... 

PhibukJphim  Pa...-, 
Pitttiburfb,P».._... 
l*mtl*Oit  M«*...-,,-. 
Proirldiiticc^  H.  I. , .- . 

Riil«lgb,K.C 

RifbinoDrt,  y*  ...... 

ItocbtaUT,  K.  T 


Siilt  Lakw  City.  TTtali, 
*S;in  Fntucliwo,  Cftl-  ^. 

SaTflDDJih^  Qt, 

ScraotJiD,  Pft _ . 

Sijiitit  LouLn,  Mo  ..*^. 

HvrficujH*.  K,  Y 

Toptjkfs Kaos  ....... 

Troy.N.V  .......... 

Ullca,N.Y ,...- 

Wnabiiigtoi],D,G  ... 
WUtolB'itoa. Dei  .... 


IStoie 
S4 

SO 
IS 

IS 

15 
14  to  IB 
H 

le 
leo 
I4bi>tfl 

34 
30 


CtnU. 


/50 

i^riO 


IS 
20 
15 
ID 
18 
14 
34 

19  tola 


m 

40 
50 
45 
50 
50 
®) 
45 
33 
49 
50 
^ 
35 
55 
(% 
90 

as 

15 
3,5 
40 
45 
40 
fiO 
35 


3^ 
CO 
40 


40 
50 
41 
48 
45 
30 
3fl 
50 
50 
.13 
50 
4^ 
SO 
3SI 
45 
33 
40 
40 
30 
60 
35 


a  618  por  week.  b  $17  per  week.  c  50  ceots  for  reprint. 

e  :i7i  cents  for  reprint.  /  47  cents  for  reprint,  g  48  cents  for  reprint. 
*  Gold  prices. 


c  50  cents  for  reprint.  d  43  cent«  for  reprint. 
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IV,— EXPEireBS 


008T  OF  PROVISIONS,  OROOEBIES^ 

Table  showing  the  average  reUUl  prioee  of  provUknUf  groeeriee,  amd  other  leading  arikia  tf 

Staiei,  im  the  rapecttK  pan 


Articles. 


Maine. 


1867.      1869. 


New  Eampthiie. 


1867.       1860. 


1874. 


Vennomt 


1867. 


1869. 


1871 


PBOVIUOHt. 

Floar,  wheat,  snperfine per  bbl. 

Floar,  wheats  extra  familj do . . . 

Flonr,  rye do. . . 

Corn-meal do  .. 

Beef,  fresh,  roast ing-piecea per  lb. 

Beef,  frcah,  sonppwces do. . . 

Beef,  fresh,  mmp-steaks do. . . 

Be(>f,  corucNl do... 

Voal,  fore  quarters do. . . 

Teal,  hind  quarters do... 

Teal, cutlets    do... 

Hutton,  fore  quarters do. . . 

Hutton,lcgs do... 

Mutton,  chops do... 

Pork,  fresh do... 

Pork,  corned  and  SBslted do... 

Pork,  bacon do... 

Pork,  hams,  smoked do.. 

Pork,  shoulders do... 

Pork,  sausages do... 

Lard do... 

Co4l-fish,dnr do... 

Mi>ckerel,  pickled do... 

Butter do... 

Cheese do... 

Potatoes per  bush 

Rice per  lb. 

Beans per  qt . 

Milk do... 

Eggs per  doz. 

OROCKRIR8,   ETC. 

Te<»y  Oolong  or  good  bUck per  lb. 

Cofiee,  Rio,  green do . . . 

Coffee.  Rio,  roa«tod <lo. . . 

Sugjir,  good  brown do... 

Sugar,  yellow  C do. . . 

Sugar,  coffee  B do. . . 

MolHS(»ea,  Xcw  Orleans per  gnll. 

Molasses,  Porto  Rico do . . . 

Sirup do... 

Soap,  common per  lb. 

Start^h    do... 

Fuel,  coal per  ton. 

Fuel,  wood,  hard per  cord . 

Fuel,  i»ine,  wood do. .. 

Oil,  coal per  gall . 

DOMESTIC  DRT-OOODA,  ETC. 

Shirtings,  brown,  4-I,  standard  qu-il- 
ity per  yd. 

Shirtings,  bleached,  4-4,  standard 
quality per  yd. 

Sheetings,  brown,  9-8,  standard  qual- 
ity   per  yd . 

Sheetings,  bleiohed,  0-8,  standard 
quality per  yd . 

Cott4>ii,  dannel do. . . 

Ticking,  good  quality do. . . 

Prints,  Merriniac do. . . 

Mousselinodu  laines do... 

Satinets,  medium  quality do  . . 

Boots,  men's  heavy per  poir. 

BOUBE-EEXT. 

Fonr-roomc<l  tenements per  mo 

Six-ruomod  tenements do. . . 

BOARD. 

For  men per  week . 

For  women do. . . 


$19  35 
13  10 
700 
304 
15 
06 
S4 
15 
11 
19 
15 
11 
18 
13 
16 
19 
90 
90 
16 
81 
19 
07 
13 
37 
19 
75 
13 
14 
07 
27 


1  06 

30 

37 

15 

15 

IG 

90 

79 

1  00 

14 

17 

9  50 

5  55 

3  15 

66 


17 

17 

16 

80 
85 
33 
14 
80 
74 
5  00 


4  50 

6  40 


3  70 
3  70 


•9  15 
9  40 
633 
838 
14 
06 
83 
13 
10 
11 
15 
09 
11 
18 
16 
83 
88 
81 
18 
19 
84 
08 
13 
43 
81 
54 
13 
18 
07 


1  00 
27 
34 
15 
15 
17 
93 
84 

1  00 

12 

16 

11  20 

6  00 

3  15 
49 


17 

17 

16 

21 
25 
33 
14 
21 
70 
4  83 


4  45 

6  45 


3  72 
2  70 


•13  10 
14  40 
850 
353 
90 
07 
96 
15 
13 
18 
98 
12 
18 
19 
17 
19 
90 
81 
17 
13 
81 
09 
13 
38 
18 
84 
14 
15 
07 
30 


1  30 
32 
41 
14 
15 
16 

1  00 
90 

1  28 

13 

16 

10  20 

6  90 

4  44 
61 


18 
80 
19 

22 

24 
37 
16 
24 

77 
4  85 


4  25 
7  28 


4  00 

306 


18  38 
9  81 
730 
9  91 
90 
06 
94 
15 
13 
17 
99 
13 
18 
19 
18 
91 
99 
93 
17 
91 
95 
09 
14 
41 
90 
67 
13 
14 
07 
31 


1  18 
30 
40 
15 
15 
17 
88 
85 

1  15 

12 

IS 

11  33 

7  35 

4  81 
4fi 


18 

90 

19 

21 
24 
36 
15 
24 
65 
4  37 


5  30 
7  70 


3  80 
9  85 


8  75 
577 
399 
16 
07 
90 
104 
11 
15 

^ 

17 

17t 

141 

141 

141 

16 

13 

Ill 

SI 
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OF  LIVING. 

DBY-OOOD^,  HOUSE-BENT,  ETC. 

consumption f  aUo  prices  of  houae^ent  and  hoards  in  the  towns  of  the  several  New  England 
1867,  1869,  and  1874. 
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Table  shawitig  the  average  retail  jtrUses  of  prwieUms,  ffrooeries,  amd  other  leaUng  mikia  ^ 

«»  ike  r ^ ' 
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Table  $hotchg  the  average  retail  prices  of  provitUmt,  gr^carim,  and  other  lea^ng  arMa  $f 

Statee,  in  *kv  t^pniim^ 


Artlo1«*. 


FItOVIAlOW& 

FlQtir,Tbfi«t,iap«rflo« .^rl^bl 

Flour,  wliiMt^  mxttA  tsmUf ,. do  . . 

FJoiin  rv**  --'■ '■-  -  *  -  -^^  * ' 

Corti'miVnl ,,***».**.,,..,.     rl<>. . . 

Bw-r  ri%'»b,  roaiitlQff-plecat,-,  - . .  peril*. 

Hbtt  ftvAb,  aoap'pleic<» ^4o^ .  - 

B*ti .  TuRh,  m p]t>-»Nalci  —.,.....  ilo .. . 

Bt*i, eornMl  .,, ....._..,do-*. 

Vm\, i>nT  qutirtewi  ...,.,,»,*,..  do... 
Vual,  iitrj«1  tjuart:«n *...,. do.*. 

Huh  Mil,  fori'  qtiartier>'  ^ -  -  -  .do. . . 

lIiitt<^iiJ(*K...... ......  p*.... do^.. 

Mnttcjix^hotitt  ,,,,..., ,__.-.. do... 

Potk.frc«lL .„**.*..«.. .,do.,. 

I^tork.  curo^d  or  nOted...... .do.,. 

Pffl-k .  bMcnn     ..,.,*. ,dci. .. 

pork,  hniuiv  H^fnoiled  ,.*.,.  *.»^  *  *  .do. . . 

Ptotk,  iibDDldf  r«..- , „  „,4«. , 

Pwk.fcuDijqrei....... ., do.^. 

Lar»l  ........... „„..... .d«... 

C«d  flsb.diy. .,,„..,.„,,..do  ., 

ILirkc'ti't,  jpleMed ,....do.. 

BntN-r...... .....do.., 

ChiMf^e , .,,.-,,..,  do,. 

Pfttnloe* .,.,.., , , ..DorlHiB 

Elci*.... ,,..„„ -.^Ib 

mik f.du  . 

Slggii ....,-... «v. ......*. per do» 

l¥ii.  Q<»1fing  or  other  good  blsck  per  Tb 

UolfM%  Kio,  i:rt*ii.><,^....... .  do. . 

CofltHv  Kli»,  r4)s»t«d. do. , , 

Sn^'jiir.  ;;uiid  hroTra. . -..,.*, .^.^. ^ .  do  , 

I^Hiir,  jeUow  C . . . , do. . 

Sngar.  ti^triNj  B  ..................  do  . 

lIulnsHi'ft,  JCt'w  Origan*.-.  —  per  koH. 
HD)aK.>i'j^  Furto  Btco  ...........  4to  . . 

Sinifi do. . . 

Sodii,  eonjinoo,. ,,...,,.,. *...^.|>pr  tb. 

Starrb . ,  „ ,....,. do. . . 

FutJ,  tciEll.  * .  * .por  ton . 

PiipI,  wi)od,  bntd„ .  *,..... .  .,  .|H*r  cirttl. 

Flip],  wiwidi  filDe ......  p .....  dn .. . 

Oil,  coal ...,*.,»„.....• .  .p«r  giill . 

SbirtiDj^,  brt»wo,  4-4,  ■t.indxiril  qita}- 

Hj  ..,,.... ....  per  vnrd , 

SklFt  Itif^  UcF«bcd,  4-4.  fticLDibinl  qtirt^ 

II J  . ......  ..........  (M!r  yiird . 

oliefstrngH,  bmwzi,  3^P,  sUntki-d  qimU 

ity  ...,..*....,,...,._ . *. .pi*r  yorfl. 
6hLH'llri^,Ei,    bk4Cbfrd,    9S,    Htaodnitl 

qpi?l  Uv per  ytmi. 

CottMUdfriiiiel. medium qiiBllty . .  do, . . 
^nokf  Qga,  t{(no4  qo^l^^ ...........  do. . . 

FHniA,  MtrriioiMj . . , do. . . 

If  Mi88t'liDi»  de  loioiM  ............  do. . . 

B4<itut  (H,  OKKlium.  qaolll^f do^ . , 

Boots.  mea'A  hmYj  .... *... . .per  pnlr. 

Fonr-roomed  tooemeiitA, ...... |>or  mo. 

Six-rooiued  tenemeo  es .....  ^  _.  ^ ..  do. . . 


Ptor  men,  fmubmiiCfl.  &o.) . .  .per  w**k 
F<}r  wt^men  In  £iiotoi'k'0,. ........ do... 


Tkgtoitt 
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eoftsutttpthnt  tdth  prtccs  qf  hoiue^eni  and  hoartL  in  the  toum9  of  the  foilowing  Southern 

1867.  Idtiy,  and  1874. 


Geai^jw 

FlorldiL 

AlAh&TBtl. 

MiMJBBippL 

Iflfft. 

leoo. 

1^74. 

letn. 

lees. 

ICT4, 

im. 

im 

18T4. 

18ST. 

1831. 

1874, 
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19^ 

10  37 

doo 

5  70 
11 
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13 
15 
19 
13 
15 
10 
13 
13 
15 
17 
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19 
15 
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g02   '        LABOR  IK  EUROPE  AND  AMERICA. 

TahU  showing  the  average  rttaaprteee  of  provkkm^groeeHmt  aad  oA§t  1mfy§ 


AtUekm- 


"Fiour,  w  boot,  ftuperftne  ^ ,  * — per  bbl 

Floar,  wlKiftt,  eittm  fhwtty .di>.  * , 

Fluwr,  ryo  ,  ,»^, ,.......—  *«*.*--. ai>. .. 

Cmii  ttw*i ,,,.,*,*,.,---  do  ,  - 

Ikwf,  frft«b,  no[i[*pkMx;»  ,*»-.. ^..ilio... 
B^t  f rMiti .  mm  ppi4:iii£4 .........  do, . . 

BetftC  coropd -*— ,,^...de^-- 
Te»l.  t<jw  nunj  t*^rs  ,,..•,„., . .  *  .«r.  *^ 

V<yil,  Mnd  <nu4rt*r»^ -...♦. .,,ilo.., 

VcMl'i^iUlutii ..,. ».,.,,-.,. -*df»,  * . 

Hiuttio,  (btiQ  (]u*ft&f».— ,-dffl,.= 

Muttfliit  lag" .,.,.-,.-, do. .. 

lIlllttHl'tibCipS  .«..«,.  .,.._^^^..>.^dD.^, 

Tork,  tn<«h.... ,.>..>....**. do.- ■ 

Pork,  comc4  or  Mttted  . ,— .-  -  - .  -do. . . 

Pork^  hswqn *-.-- do.*, 

Pork,  hJiam, fltnolDid «.»..«. ..^...dOi- ■ 
Pork,  iiUtMjldorft  .,,..,,..4,*--  — -do... 
Fork,  BEMuagei  .....^.......^.....do,,. 

Xanl  .,.**.,* .„..- «,„,.d*... 

C^AA  dry,..  »-*,„-„*, ....... do.. 

Mfic kenl,  pic^kicMd  ._..>._.«..__ ^  *  .do .. , 

BiitUr,,. ,,,..*, ,,.,.. ....... do,*, 

Cbei'iw ,,--,« ,,<^» do. .. 

PotiitOfl*........ .-«.....p«rbltBb 

Sl(»  ... pisrlb 

Milk. ................. .rTdo. 

Sgl^a*....... ...... ........ per  den 

Toa.Odlong,  or  otber  good  blnck  per  lb 

CoffiH-,  Hia^  prt^d . . . .  _ do . . . 

CoiTl'lv  Rio,  nviiit^d  ,  * *.. .  ..do. . . 

BQ^ar,  gpotl  biuwu ., do... 

SDi;Jvr,  ypllnw  C  ,.,*,..,.,.».,, » *dn- , , 
6a]4^iir,  (joffec'  B  .*.»...  ^ , ...  ^ , . . .  -do.  - 

Miil;it9Di4t  Xew  Orle^iu  - por  gal 

MoUn^vd,  Porto  Bico  ...........  »do- . . 

Sirup,  „,..., do.,. 

Soap,  <MMiitujiMi.,.,, *,-....|»rlb 

SUircb  ..,-.„ * .do... 

Fqi4,  vmi ....................  .pet  tou 

Fuel,  wuod,  hard por  oord 

Fuol,  WQod^  plii«..H. .do. .. 

OM,  tKMil ..p«r^ 

BbLrtia^,  brawn,  4-4,  aCruittfiTd  qtu>^l- 
ity  .,,....,....,..-.. per  yd 

Sblrtin^,  bleached,  4-i,  ttasdnm  qiial; 

BbtuHtiijgi,  bjQWn,  isi  Ataoi 

itj ....,,..  .pet  yd 

Sbc^t'tin^,    bloaebed,    $S,    ttnodiKnl 

qii  ilttv    *.....,..,. por  jd, 

Cottou^lutiuel,  daedLum  q^tmllty  .  .do. . . 
tDinkltign,  good  quftlLlj  .,.....*.. do. .. 
Prltitsi,'M«rrlni{io  .......... ^^-.., do,*, 

Mouj^Hiidiaf;  dn  Uhtlioii.. . ....,., do.. 

SutlntjM^  mtMlitiim  qoAlilj. .. .  .^ .  .do. . . 
BuuUi,  lueu'i  bcaty  .........  p«r  pilr 

Poo  r^rt>oseil  t«Botn(?iita . » . .  per  motith . 
Slx-ftKitiied  tetiemoDU. .....do... 


, — perfd 
odnrd  qoAl 


For  moD,  tnieebeinlGii,  ikc}. 
For  wMmeiL  Jji  f jfturli^s. . . 


.per  ire«% 
,.....diJ^. 
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IS 
33 

e3 

3  30 


id7i 
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W 
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Oi 
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45 

m 
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a' 


11 

1141 

4T* 
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06 
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0  00 
3  00 
3  30 


SHI 

30 

3^i 
30 
30 
Itf 

?* 

9^ 


17  IB  -23  50 
$4^  3^50 


5  3^ 
5  99 


1 5/a 

3ft3 


Tqi^ia. 


1B67. 


mm 

11  37 


^33 


3«e 

04 

03 
04 
10 
05 

oe 


1  81 

3& 
40 
10 
IS 
IB 

ei 

1  19 

1% 

17 


3  19 

«  59 

09 


10 

m 

30 

31 
90 
50 
IS 

at 

390 


1«  00 
93  00 


3  m 

330 


i«ie. 


3  40 

04 

m 

04 

00 

05 
07 
07 
Oa 
00 
07 
07 
19 
15 
10 
15 
15 
17 
15 
17 
30 
31 
01 
14 
15 
ID 
14 


t  as 
94 

40 
16 

U 
10 
90 
81 
131 
11 
17 


175 


I? 

14 
001 

Hi 

14 


300 
0  19 

95 


18 


30 
SIS 
44 
13 
39 
63 
4  37 


16  40 
^  3S 


3^1 

3  OL 


istc 


S4 
1  «£l 
11 
ii| 
13 
31 


104 


i7* 

1  091 

07| 

10 

It  00 

3  S3 

575 


114 

14| 

14 

15 
U 
S5 
10 

SI 

3fT 


90  83 
31  00 


5D« 


1»T. 


113  00 
15  00 
10  «0 

ftoa 
11 
It 
It 
m 
11 

14 
14 

15 
IS 
IS 
It 

sri 

14 

9^ 


1  40 

18 
17 


t  49 
33 


9t 

9L 

£! 

1  10 

1  Ot 

1  39 

11 

19 

305 

4  37 

0  00 

» 


srr 

Si 

:is 

.91 

47 

1  96 

i  A6 


90  00 
37  00 


707 


leiO 


10  «5 
»•• 

m 

07 


n 

It 
13 

15 

II 

ii 
11 
ft 
n 

19 
99 

in 

IB 
31 
IS 

1  ^1 

14 

15 
If 


9  17 


II 
U 
90 

ii 

1  00 

1  m 

10 

17 
500 

3  SI 

4  70 

7i 


4ri 
II 
36 
»0 
540 


IfH 


•  *l 


15 

ID' 

W* 
15 
13 

1?| 

m 

Uf 

n 

m 

n 

u 

a^ 

10 

n 

m 


10 


a  m 
i 


in 

14 

U 
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I  00 , 
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orMolfli  qf  ooH9um§!Uan,  icUhpriem  of  hoard  and  hatuO'Tentf  ^— Gontiiiaed. 


Kentnokj. 

TemiMtM. 

MisMniTt 

Average  of  the  9oath- 
era  States. 

IMT. 

1869. 

1874. 

1867. 

1869. 

1874 

1867. 

I860. 

1874. 

1867. 

1869. 

1874. 

flOM 

•6  50 

•5  00 

•10  15 

•6  79 

•6  30 

•10  98 

•6  85 

•5  50 

•1199 

•8  06 

•6  56 

13  M 

7  70 

6  91 

1144 

800 

633 

1179 

780 

6  75 

13  89 

9  61 

8  10 

640 

555 

575 

483 

456 

669 

10  00 

6  31 

450 

9  13 

708 

6  31 

3  43 

303 
11 

306 

m 

378 
10 

400 
18 

363 
11 

300 

490 
11 

448 

10 

499 
11 

11 

09* 

oo' 

07 

07 

06 

06 

05 

or 

09 

08 

03 

08 

07 

08 

19 

18 

lii 

09 

08 

11 

19 

18 

Hi 

^^ 

10 

19 

11 

10 

09 

08 

07 

00 

11 

10 

10 

101 

191 

la 

00 

09 

10 

08 

or 

10^ 

11 

10 

Hi 

ir 

0? 

11 

11 

13 

10 

09 

10 

14 

IS 

11; 

» 

11 

14 

13 

14 

15 

09 

10 

19 

15 

14 

11 

13 

13 

14 

09 

06 

09 

08 

09 

10 

09 

06 

09 

lOi 

091 

1<^ 

10 

09 

13i 

06 

11 

m 

11 

n 

10 

IS 

11 

m 

U 

10 

IT 

09 

06 

S^ 

19 

11 

10 

1S| 

18 

I? 

10 

18 

10 

10 

10 

10| 

10 

19 

10 

IS 

in 

l^ 

13 

14 

11 

19 

19 

13 

13 

14 

17 

16 

ir 

16 

19 

13 

17 

17 

^ 

17 

19 

*"'"06i 

m 

80 

13 

90 

91 

14 

19 

90 

91 

81 

13i 

»" 

93 

16 

IS 

15 

09 

14 

15 

ir 

15 

IS 

06 

^^ 

la 

10 

1« 

16 

19 

14 

17 

13 

15 

14 

10 

sS 

16i 

19 

90 

16 

90 

90 

^ 

81 

90 

J3 

»U 

« 

16^ 

19 

18 

09 

13 

13 

19 

11 

13 

ISf 

10* 

13 

13 

10 

14 

10 

fl? 

13 

19 

15 

15 

14 

19 

98 

99 

98 

97 

97 

95 

31 

33 

38 

34 

33 

S3 

96 

96 

19 

95 

95 

« 

94 

95 

80 

87 

96 

81 

89 

58 

98 

105 

90 

1  18 

113 

60 

101 

1  18 

99 

1  99 

16 

14 

10 

19 

16 

11 

13 

13 

134 

15 

in 

10 

11 

11 

09 

00 

09 

10 

10 

09 

17 

13 

13 

00 

08 

07 

10 

10 

18 

10 

08 

06 

14 

iV 

13 

16 

15 

18 

17 

19 

15 

18 

81 

14 

83 

93 

81 

200 

1  91 

100 

840 

1  93 

1  10 

169 

165 

78 

800 

183 

1  04 

10 

98 

96 

33 

30 

98 

30 

98 

864 
33 

80 

98 

86 

37 

34 

31 

39 

30 

38 

34 

33 

33 

S9 

^ 

18 

17 

10 

90 

17 

18 

18 

17 

n 

19 

17 

}? 

18 

18 

11 

90 

17 

19 

17 

18 

11 

181 

18 

-      19 

18 

19 

91 

18 

13 

91 

80 

11 

80 

19 

18 

'l  08 

107 

81 

1  13 

1  09 

99 

1  15 

1  04 

87| 

1  10 

109 

85 

87 

90 

69 

94 

87 

73 

97 

95 

60 

91 

93 

68 

147 

196 

88 

158 

1  41 

95 

138 

134 

80 

1  84 

199 

90 

11 

10 

07| 

11 

10 

OT 

09 

08 

05} 

l^i 

m 

08 

14 

13 

08 

IS 

17 

en 

14 

13 

09 

18 

16 

10 

7  47 

7  18 

308 

737 

700 

500^ 

578 

6  43 

18  00 

8  75 

880 

835 

385 

376 

463 

3  81 

980 

380 

387 

377 

500 

4  11 

370 

4  17 

3  17 

337 

450 

3  03 

9  75 

450 

9  00 

900 

400 

3  34 

8  11 

4  10 

71 

61 

90 

88 

70 

3R| 

60 

56 

83i 

85 

69 

33 

90 

18 

13 

31 

19 

19 

98 

18 

lU 

83 

90 

13 

96 

90 

14 

96 

33 

14 

97 

95 

13J 

as 

93 

15 

34 

31 

93 

99 

30 

14 

34 

98 

35 

35 

30 

19 

35 

S3 

9Si 

35 

39 

15 

41 

87 

40 

39 

34 

90 

33 

98 

19 

33 

33 

10 

37 

99 

80 

S3 

98 

19 

46 

.38 

39 

51 

46 

30 

54 

48 

85 

•    47 

40 

88 

16 

14 

10 

90 

16 

10 

17 

14 

lU 

19 

16 

11 

33 

9d 

94 

35 

99 

87 

33 

96 

85 

34 

80 

96 

1  03 

87 

66 

89 

89 

73 

05 

86 

65 

87 

78 

64 

536 

497 

383 

558 

4  73 

390 

5  63 

5  10 

4  85 

570 

490 

403 

13  03 

19  79 

690 

19  95 

19  18 

19  10 

14  80 

13  00 

16  00 

15  80 

14  90 

17  10 

17  73 

17  45 

980 

17  53 

17  19 

19  87 

19  80 

16  14 

80  00 

81  85 

90  15 

17  15 

443 

498 

303 

4  75 

380 

369 

580 

483 

4  35 

5  17 

447 

460 

4  13 

4  04 

300 

395 

3  35 

800 

4  50 

3  81 

350 

4  40 

4  14 

303 
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Table  showing  the  average  retail  prices  of  provieiows,  groeeHm,  ami  ofA«r  UmMag  •KfaJw  ^ 


ArtlAki. 


Ohio, 


lee?.    ladu  i&i-L 


iDdlana. 


1A6T.    i&m,   iStL 


1107. 


ndUT.  vl>eftt»  mipoTfloe. per  UIjI 

Jl'tom,  wtittiLtt  exira  tamll  j  -  - . — do. . 

l^ljour,ryo.*,,., ,.,*.do«* 

Cin^-meal  ...,,.,,..* ,  -  -  ^ , ,  ^do. . 

Bwt  fm^  nM«U»ig-|;itc«cifl por  lb 

B«rr,  fresh,  »u  p-p&cea  ..>.......  do . . 

ll«M*t  frtah*  ruiupx^toiUtA*.. -do... 

B«ief,  ixtru^tl  .....,*.-__.___.*.*<, do, *^ 
Ti^ftl,  lore  qnarteE* .....«..,,*., -do... 
TcbI,  hind  citiarber*,.. -,,-.**--. do* *^ 
T«al-cutb|a  .  .....>.....>..,,.  — .da,.. 

MttttcHJ.  law  au'fcrura.-,  ^^^ d^. .  * 

MuttoD,  leg .....,,  .>,,do. .. 

llutlfjD'CliniH    *>.... ,,.-.....-.. do... 

Pork,  tte$h ....*..... .do. «. 

Ftirb,  comed  or  Mltod  .>..»*,.,.  .do. ., 

Pcfk,  baiooti  .  .-..d..«.-ii.._.ik.ik...do 

PorkI  Uami.  snwil^.  .......... ..do..  ^ 

For k.  flIiODldvn. ., . .  ..do. . . 

Porlt,ikaiu»ee«...»«— ,..^^.......do... 

LurU ..,,,.,do... 

Cod  fliili,  dry. »..,-,,..,.. do,.. 

Miftcktiiil,  pkklod ,  *-*- .  .-,do* . . 

BoUiT,  *-.....-—**.......,...,. do... 

CliWHfl  ............  .,„,.,. do.  .* 

Fot'Uwu ..,„«...... .  p«r  baiih 

Itloe  ,,.. ..-.-.-...-.-.....pwlb 

ll«auA peTi|t. 

MUk do  .. 

Eggs  .,.,.,,.....„,„.....,,. per doi 

auodBEEa^  Era 

Ta«,  Oo1«tig  or  otber  good  tiiUek  perlb 

CoGVu^  EiOt  greea ....do... 

Ijii(lei.\  Eio,  roasted  ..,....*.<  ^ ».  .do. . 

dkugungood  lipJWH-.. -.do  -. 

^tig:ir«  >'£!ll£»w  0 ...  - -^ do. . . 

4§B^iir, coili^  B  ...<...... ........do-.. 

Molojuii^  If  WW  Oi  le&&i . . .  .por  giil . 

Mobuais*,  Vutio  Kioo. ..._.-..-.. . .  do* . . 

hirup -.,,....... .............do... 

Sxwiit  ^Dimoa  .........0,.. per  lb. 

St^rcb. ,„,., ...,.dO.-* 

FmU  coal...... ,.............,|i«r too 

riiel,  wood,  bafd.. ....... ....pur  cord. 

FuuL  woimI^  piuo ^... .do- ... 

Oil,  CO  a.,, .,..,........**...,. por  grtl. 

DOMSSnO  DElT-GOOCtflt  EI€. 

Sblrtingi^  brown,  4-4,  atsodard  qoii]- 
itv.  ■-....... -.*-....• — .....per  yd 

StiiftlogS)  blfitfycbed^  1-4,  atftadard  qual- 
ity..........  . .per  yd 

SbcuUnci,  birowii,  0-3^  ivUndard  qwd- 
ity. ...,......»»..,... per  yd 

abn.'tliijpi,  blottobod,  0  -@,  ttAudjuil  qiuil- 
ity. - ---. ^perjd 

CottoD-flomie].  medlam  qiiality  .  .do. . . 

Tickings,  goud  quAUty ........ .  ..do. . . 

Prinu, Memosaci  ...........*. ...do... 

Motij«9t4iiio  do  Laloeii.. .. « . . ..... .do. .. 

t^itiuL-m,  medium  qitaUtj ,  do, . . 

Bouttt^meu'i  ht:»iiiry.-.^^.^....pet-pnir. 

Fonr.roomed  tenements.  - .  .por  moalJi. 
^Lk-nKimod  teoeoieuU  ....... ., ..  .do. . . 


For  moo,  meeluuilei,  Ato. 
For  woiooo  In  tBcVorim . 


.!?-,. do... 


in 

15 
10 
16 
II 
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U 
15 
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u 

17 

u 

17 

Id 

19 
II 

15 
33 
IS 
K 
14 
19 
06 
33 


I  JM 

le 

Ifi 

19 

1  aj 

1  07 
1  44 

14 

345 


|&  41 

c  m 

4  90 

It 

m 

IS 

10 

oi 
10 
14 

OS 
10 

It 
li 

17 
It 

m 

10 
IB 
tl 
11 
14 
31 
W 
44 
Id 
00 
fU 
34 


1  44 
SO 
33 
15 

U 

17 

1  IS 

I  29 
11 

n 

flS7 

:t  43 


22 
»7 

34 
31 
43 

10 

1  m 

5  78 


0  S9 
12  79 


4  50 
3dT 


45 


18 

m 

37 
31 

14 
S4 

7fl 
5  10 


10  73 


4  03 

3  4e 


IS  7ft 
G  37 
5  19 
303 

^*« 

It 
10 

07| 
19 
H 

m 
1% 

13 
11 

IS 

u 

l< 
IS 

14 

It 

37 
17 

n 

10 
99i 

so 


1  01 
3« 
31 
19 
II 

n 

P5 
64 
Oft 
08 
10 

3  75 
3S9 

4  09 


11 
14 

in 

so 

17 

31 
10 

m 


899 

itr? 


4  10 

$94 


llO  HI  |95  im 
12 


1  OS 
33 

m 

17 
13 

19 
1  14 
1  00 
1  46 

10 

13 
S  0(3 
3  49 
3  50 

64 


33 
45 

19 

ST 

94 

5  41 


097 
13  79 


4  31 
3«7 


3  37 
3  75 

oe 

13 

la 

99 
la 
13 
OS 
09 
10 
14 
IS 
19 
93 
17 
17 
91 
11 
13 
30 
23 
43 
13 
II 
97 
33 


Iftl 

16 
17 
19 

1  08 
90 

1  33 
10 
12 

A  05 

3  43 


16  It 

G50 


14 

34 

85 

5  05 


3  30 
13 
10 


9«^ 
10 

in 
m 

oa 

191 

15 

i3i 

I3i 
19 

13 

IS 
m 

I  131 

10* 
lOil 

0§| 

21 1 


94 

301 
371 
III 
11 

m 

99 

?5 

1  10 

96i 
3  37 
3  73 


91  f 

13i 
15 
35 


15 
39 
HI 
I8f 
75 
^£3 


930     009 
13  93  13  i^ 


409    im 
3  70    !•» 


•19  8T 
II  «T 

««3 

4M 

15 

10 

19 

n 

10 
19 
14 
OS 

11 

19 

le 
la 

19 

» 

19 
19 
ftl 
II 
19 

73 

li 
0§ 
23 


1  m 

34 

37 

19 

17 

19 

1  13 

1  Oft 

1  46 

13 

17 

19  m 

S  60 

1  m 

67 


m 

37 

30 

3i 
35 
'44 
17 

S8 

93 

S  76 


S  49 

11  a9 


473 

4^ 


HIT  nn 


4U 

ti 
Oi 
IS 

io 
•i 
11 
li 
m 

14 

u 
t& 
ts 

10 

ft 
li 

li 

m 

10 
13 

m 

fa 

H 
13 

99 
tl 
93 


146 
Jl 
34 

16 

ta 

1  01 

w 

1  33 

11 
tl  i» 

330 

I  8:i 

47 


17 


flS 

f« 

3« 

li 

11 
U 
19 
13 
Id 
U 

m 

19 

u 

li 

13 


31 


13 


5U 


140 


IS 


m 

10 

»l 

15 
3S 

10, 

15: 

95 
599i 


7«&  13  00 
11  15   li  00 


4  00 


300 
450 
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eonwmpUon;  alao  price9qfkouBd-rentand  haard,iH  tkeUmma  of  the  following  Western  States, 
1867,1869,031^1874. 


minolA, 

Wii^eonein. 

mmiesotA. 

low*. 

leflT. 

iBfiS. 

3874 

1«67. 

ism 

lire 

1807. 

ISG^. 

1874 

ie07. 

tm. 

1874. 

no  51  , 

|»1U 

tGCO 

18  07 

♦5  35 

45  33 

♦8  15 

14  30 

15  4t 

♦a  10 

15  98 

♦5  67 

U5& 

7  5a 

a  €4 

9m 

5  Di 

6  33 

885 

4  71 

7  17 

9  33 

6  15 

7  13 

8  25 

eoa 

6  05 

7  10 

4  70 

4  m 

0  07 

4  64 

5  67 

4  81 

4S9 

500 

4  lU 

3  75 

4  13 

4  47 

3  75 

400 

0  03 

4  S5 

4  37 

3  34 

35$ 

9  75 

lit 

11 

1J| 

14 

13 

11 

13 

13 

101 

oti 

13 

11 

101 

osr 

08 

08 

07 

OO 

071 
111 

00 

OB 

07 

08 

m 

U 

I'J 

m 

15 

13 

13 

19 

11* 

13 

13 

n 

10 

10 

oei 

10 

00 

10 

10 

10 

071 

00 

10 

Of»^ 

10 

m 

11 

13 

10 

10 

Qb 

08 

Ort 

09 

09 

Ul 

li 

11 

13 

13 

11 

11 

11 

11 

m 

13 

13 

13 

la 

H| 

14 

13 

oii 

14 

13 

IE 

13 

13 

13? 

10 

10 

13 

00 

00 

08 

00 

08 

08 

10 

II 

la 

IS^ 

15 

13 

10 

SO 

U 

31 

It 

10 

13| 

13 

i*i 

13 

13 

11 

11 

14 

.         13 

33 

n 

li 

ul 

n 

14 

131 

14 

H 

u 

IS 

'        13 

\^ 
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13 

111 

u 

17 

12 

17 

17 

13 

17 

17 

15 

16' 

111 

Id 

la 

15 

18 

Ifl 

n 

W 

19 

J:^ 

17 

10 

14 

so 

f^ 

10 

SO 

^ 

13} 

SM 

sa 

10 

91 

15 

n 

16 

lit 

16 

16 

104 

17 

m 

It 

15 

17 

111 

16 

n 

13 

18 

18 

12t 

18 

19 

1?! 

14 

10 

13 

i» 

91 

15^ 

SO 

53 

SO 

31 

18 

10 

15  t 

1^ 

11 

03* 

li 

U 

10 

13 

IS 

09 

19 

13 

OP1 

tl; 

15 

14 

12 

14 

14 

13| 

14 

14 

19]' 

14 

IS 

» 

^ 

?tj 

30 

30 

sT 

31 

97 

S^|! 

37 

3fi 

IR 

ft) 

S3 

OS 

3S 

151 

SO 

34 

93 

9a 

13 

1  00 

41 

»i 

71 

59 

53 

04 

na 

to' 

64 

44 

48 

IS 

13 

11 

14 

13 

10 

15 

14 

13 

16 

14 

30 

13 

'  U 

m 

10 

09 

09 

13 

m 

OD 

13 

10 

07 

m 

07 

mk 

07 

07 

05i 

00 

06 

Ofi 

07 

07 

051 

u 

S3 

so 

31 

SO 

30 

S3 

31 

13 

18 

19 

13i 

1  65 

1  S5 

1  m 

100 

1  50 

1  IS 

153 

1  43 

101 

1  70 

t  SO 

1  90 

30 

£g 

S7 

33 

30 

S5{ 

34 

S3 

39 

33 

at 

m 

3« 

33 

33 

36 

3& 

W 

30 

33 

34 

36 

34 

30 

17 

1« 

10 

ie 

15 

OdI 

16 

15 

11 

18 

w 

l?i 

li 

IT 

It 

17 

U 

101 

17 

16 

m 

10 

17 

IB 

le 

111 

IB 

17 

11! 

IH 

17 

13 

30 

19 

1U 

1  04 

Of* 

Dt 

1  15 

»0 

1  00 

1  30 

1  10 

1  03 

I  10 

104 

so 

D9 

aj 

60 

1  03 

01 

«0 

103 

89 

71 

1  00 

91 

75 

1  4T 

13« 

97 

1  K 

1  36 

1  00 

1  47 

1  95 

Ofii 

150 

1  14 

D5 

10 

00 

08 

la 

11 

0£4 

11 

10 

08 

11 

10 

oei 

14 

lU 

ill 

15 

14 

1(H 

14 

14 

11 

16 

75 

lU 

4  47 

4  31 

6  73 

11  OP 

11  51 

0  m 

13  35 

6  31 

548 

Soa 

4  7i 

4  44 

566 

5  S5 

5  15 

450 

"444' 

''T33' 

5  00 

4!ei 

4  78 

I  83 

400 

^m 

380 

3  41 

3  15 

3  41 

3B0 

9  ti 

3  50 

390 

300 

4  50 

W 

^ 

Mi 

7^ 

S5 

10 

78 

57 

334 

73 

56 

374 

.   SIO 

19 

12i 

SQ 

18 

HI 

S3 

10 

Hi 

23 

18 

131 

S3 

32 

15* 

at} 

23 

15 

S7 

93 

13 

^ 

23 

IS 

33 

SST 

Hi 

33 

37 

30 

35 

SO 

Sli 

Sd 

23 

£0 

3S 

33 

9Dt 

41 

34 

31 

36 

94 

39 

S3 

1^1 

aa 

a? 

18 

m 

9T 

m 

3G 

30 

SO 

40 

30 

47 

31* 

SO 

44 

38 

37* 

48 

40 

SSI 

50 

319 

35 

17 

14 

10 

13 

14 

loi 

17 

14 

10 

18 

14 

30 

U 

Q4 

so 

36 

S4 

^ 

37 

SI 

^ 

31 

95 

.      211 

m 

83 

70* 

m 

87 

1  00 

et 

1  11 

88 

7li 

^m 

507 

5  SI 

6  15 

598 

5  17 

4  57 

4  80 

4  01 

SOI 

4  96 

4  5e 

tarn 

10  B4 

10  60 

8  46 

8  94 

0  33 

U  38 

10  57 

9  15 

11  91 

11  54 

700 

um 

14  07 

13  83 

1  i  41 

11  30 

10  00 

15  78 

14  07 

net 

153^ 

13  11 

10  87 

4  41 

4m 

4  ^ 

4  69 

4  44 

3  75 

4  61 

433 

3  87 

117 

4  17 

-  — 

4  Oi 

3B1 

300 

<      4  01 

300 

S  Oil 

3  Oi 

3  75 

375 

305 

303 

IM 
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TabU  showing  ike  average  retail  prieee  ef  jirovMoiu^  froeviat j  tmd  aOi0t  UaHeg 

WESTEEX  STJn:ES-CpiittiiDPd. 


Artlelet. 


Flonr.  whpit  RUperflne .p*r  bbl 

F1^»u  r,  ^'  ti  eat,  extra  fkmil^ do  . , 

Fliiui,  rye  *,-,.,..»  .,.„„,,..., do, .. 

Cmn«iuui^ ....^<«..    do  «h 

Beer  fnnli,  routliis-pboea per  lb 

Ba«l;fir&«h,  Mmp-plecca.. do,,. 

B»f,  fr^ah,  rump-ateAlct ........ .do.. 

Bwf,  coroed ...,...,., do. . , 

Vuiil,  fore  quarters  ,....,,,.,,»»•. do... 

Vml,  bind  quiu-(«rii — ,.,,, do.., 

Tunl-cutleta  ,. ...>^^..*.*.»do^  -^ 

Mutton,  fore  quanots.  * . .— do, . . 

MiitLmii,  leg .^,i^_...^.4.»....do,., 

T^Iijtlnu-cliqpB  »......«,,,*., do... 

I'oi  k ,  fruab .^.^ .> . . .  .do. , . 

Pork,  corned  or  Halted  ...*......  do .. . 

Porls,  bacoE! ,.-..., - .  .do. . . 

Poi'k,  liAmfl^  iimoked .do, . . 

pprk,  ehottlduf*  .-.,,.„,..,,.,..dc. 

Pork,  fiftuugoa  ...»,.,,»*,. do-- 

fjtrd  ....,.»..,.,..-,-*— >.,,..do,,, 
Cod'tiah,  dij ... . ., . .,,,,.,«. , .  -,  .do.  * . 
Maok^Fdl, pioklod  .^.--.^. ...... .do.. 

BtiUer* , .....do.., 

Chjeee«3  ..^..,.,»,,p, .,,.,.,.„ «do-.. 

PotatoBS  .«.....^.„«t,,.^-,..,..p«r1ni8 

Hii^.. ....... .......... pel- lb 

BcsGDA  ,,..,.,»....,.. per^t. 

Milk .,............,,:  do  . 

Egga. per  dio« 


^iH,  Oolooif  oc  oCber  good  bbick.per  lb 

MnBe,  Hlo^  Biwo .  - ,  - do. . 

CmTcflv lElOt routed ...do  ., 

Siigftf , good  bmwn  ...,,,., ......do, ., 

?%a^r, yoi.^w  C..*** do... 

Sttgar,  ooff««  B  ..................do  ., 

Mokase^t  Nttw  Ofle^os, , .... .por goU 

MulaBtt^t,  Porto  lElco. ..,,.,., ^ifo-*. 

Jjitnip  >.,..,* .-....., do  .. 

SoAii^comtDOQ. ............porlb 

8tai?f:b,....*...-„.^,.,, .....do... 

Fuel,POft1  ....*,.__ ....per  ton 

Fuel,  wtHwl,  hard. ........... ^per  eord 

Pitel,  wood,  plap, ... ..... ._, do  . . 

Oil,  oool.. ........ ...»^. ...... per  g*ll 

Sbtrtings,  brown,  AA,  standard  qtml- 

ity  .... * . , . . ,  .pffr  yard 

SIslTtlnga,  blencbiHl,  4-i  ataudard  i)ual^ 

ity , \!Kt  yard 

Sbf«GtiDg^  brown,  D-S,  fitaodHrfl  qiml- 

ity  ...... .  ..., ...peryjit-d 

SbwtiiJK»p    bl<wclit>dj    %'%^    fttandftrd 

qaality .  ^ per  yard 

Ci>ttoo-f]Annc1,  Tnedtaoi  quality,  .do  .. 
TEckiiigv.  gcKwl  quality . . , .  4. .  „ , .  .do, , . 

Priof^K  Mt'.rrimAc .do. . . 

MuuiH^ldip  de  Iffliie!!  . , do, . 

H;3,tl^leU},IU(^dluui  quality  ........do  -. 

BootN,  tuen"*  hfmvy. ....... .  _*por  p^r 

HOUaK-IlENT. 

Tomf -roomed  tanomeat* .......  per  mo 

Six-rooEuod  tonemeaita...... ..do.., 

BOAi:D. 

For  tr^Vl,  (mpobanloa.  ^bc.)..pi!r  week, 
For  womBn  to  IbetOTlea. ....... ..do. . . 


IiABOB  W  THE  UHHSD   STATES. 
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ortideB  of  conmmpiUm,  tHih  priee9  qf  koyte-rmi  and  boardf  ^— Ck^Dtinued. 

PACIFIC  STATES. 


CiJifonia. 

Oregon. 

NttvacUk 

Average  for  the  Paolfio 
States.* 

1887. 

1809. 

1874. 

1867. 

1800. 

1874. 

1867. 

1860. 

1874. 

1867. 

1869. 

1874. 

«6  96 

15  71 

•5  00 

•5  57 

•4  78 

•4  75 

•16  00 

•1188 

•8  00 

•0  71 

r44 

•5  9S 

7  07 

in 

533 

6  10 

490 

499 

9196 

1146 

850 

1147 

803 

685 

\in 

11  00 
8  09 

600 
600 

600 
833 

17  95 
16  60 

15  17 
11  09 

"'i'ib' 

13  69 
U  63 

10  58 
985 

6  00 

"'sii' 

"8*66* 

7  61 

14 

16 

lU 

U 

11 

SSI 

91 

10 

18 

15^ 

JSi 

13 

13 

19 

08 

09 

09 

15 

14 

1^ 

£3 

19 

08 

19 

13 

10 

19 

19 

10^ 

19 

18 

14 

i3 

11 

11 

13 

10 

09 

10 

06 

16 

15 

121 

1? 

10 

Id 

14 

13 

11 

10 

08 

18 

17 

18 

!^ 

131 

18 

14 

15 

19 

19 

10 

90 

19 

18 

isl 

m 

17 

17 

19i 

13 

14 

11} 

94 

29 

95 

18 

17f 

1^ 

11 

19 

10 

08 

07 

09 

14 

14 

m 

11 

11 

m 

la 

13 

lU 

10 

00 

11 

17 

17 

m 

13 

13 

13 

13 

14 

lU 

J9 

19 

19 

19 

90 

15 

IH 

13 

13 

14 

19 

09 

09 

12 

95 

95 

90 

151 

16 

m 

16 

15 

16 

10 

10 

12 

38 

97 

90 

19f 

m 

1? 

18 

90 

17 

14 

14 

14 

99 

98 

99 

90ft 

90 

SI 

91 

90 

18 

19 

14 

80 

98 

99 

ff 

99 

Iw 

16 

IS 

15 

11 

09 

96 

93 

90 

17i 

•       15 

IM 

19 

90 

16 

14 

14 

13| 

33 

30 

90 

99 

SI 

16* 

90 

90 

17 

13 

29 

16f 

99 

98 

90 

sii 

83 

171 

18 

17 

00 

18 

Itf 

14 

96 

95 

16 

90 

13 

19 

19 

11 

19 

99 

34I 

37 

97 

90 

95 

99 

Ul 

46 

47 

43 

39 

39 

65 

58 

50 

47| 

46 

« 

24 

94 

99 

93 

93 

93f 

41 

35 

S5 

30 

87 

S3 

80 

75 

1  12 

57 

58 

57f 

350 

SIS 

195 

169 

1  15 

3H 

13 

19 

10 

13 

19 

191 

tl 

SO 

14 

151' 

in 

ir 

11 

06 

03* 

11 

19 

10 

30 

SO 

95 

17* 

13 

19 

19 

07^ 

19 

11 

IH 

ts 

89 

15 

16f 

15 

m 

47 

48 

37 

33 

39 

3? 

1S3 

98 

50 

TOl 

m 

3S 

109 

104 

73 

114 

1  06 

n 

190 

109 

78 

1  14 

106 

78 

25 

94 

96 

96 

94 

34 

33 

33 

98 

97 

89 

36 

34 

83 

45 

39 

30 

57 

48 

37| 

46 

^ 

3H 

16 

14 

m 

15 

15 

14 

94 

SI 

14 

1^ 

10 

16 

19 

18 

17 

m 

91 

99 

14 

lOi 

i^ 

14 

18 

17 

19i 

17 

16 

17 

91 

90 

14 

18j 

18 

139 

1  16 

100 

1  19 

106 

900 

1  60 

1  00 

148 

1S7 

100 

1  2S 

1  06 
1  95 

1  00 
93 

56* 

87 

900 
944 

1  56 

1  94 

1  00 
1  50 

169 

1  61 

1  31 
1  44 

1  00 

199 

........ 

"i'is* 

1  JO 

19 

10 

08 

11 

11 

11 

% 

17 

061 

Uh 

m 

08 

96 

99 

15 

93 

99 

90^ 

98 

85 

99 

84 

SO 

SO  00 

15  60 
650 

16  95 

8  67 

90  00 
400 

20  00 
4  19 

10  00 
450 

S9  50 

90  00 
5  11 

17  80 
646 

16  85 

033 

"'i'io' 

""s'to 

668 

500 

5  18 

800 

395 

393 

367 

14  00 

943 

'"16*66* 

7  49 

5S5 

989 

119 

100 

40 

93 

89 

50 

900 

1  48 

75 

135 

113 

55 

90 

17 

191 

95 

90 

141 

98 

SO 

m 

M* 

19 

13 

94 

90 

13 

97 

99 

15 

90 

91 

19* 

?^ 

Slf 

131 

41 

30 

16 

97 

99 

30 

67 

47 

30 

45 

36 

8H 

S3 

48 

17 

30 

95 

34 

84 

aa 

33 

54 

41 

88 

30 
38 

95 
33 

90 
96 

39 
46 

98 
39 

Si 

80 
45 

39 

38 

18 
37 

S» 

S» 

15 

13 

10 

16 

13 

IT 

fl 

15 

10 

in 

131 

31 

96 

91 

28 

93 

^ 

40 

35 

90 

33 

S8 

1  00 

89 

87 

106 

99 

94 

1  01 

75 

100 

911 

499 

5  10 

4  75 

443 

503 

55? 

990 

750 

500 

685 

6  18 

608 

19  00 

19  49 

17  00 

10  98 

971 

18  17 

93  00 

17  86 

15  09 

14  86 

15  08 

16  30 

90  16 

3100 

14  06 

13  16 

18  50 

3190 

99  71 

SOTS 

35  34 

84  75 

6  86 

6  55 

533 

686 

5  57 

5  17 

1183 

969 

800 

8  18 

T95 

on 

579 

690 

600 

550 

5  41 

400 

11  33 

995 

759 

.6  95 

if 

*  In  coin. 
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Table  showing  ike  averoife  reUM  prteee  af  provitknuy  groeerieBf  tmd  aOier  Jmding  mrtklm  tf 

fM  the  Teepecnee  gten 


rsoTtaioKs, 

TtodT,  wli«al)  saparfiBB  ......  p*r  ^^^ 

Tleor,  wliMlip  extrm  fntoOy  ,*.*..  db. . 

Tl/Bfar,Tj&  ,,„..^. ».-.,-..- do*., 

Oocv-tueiAl... ....*......*,  do^. 

B«ef,  frwh,  muilng-pif^ea  ,, .  .por  lb 

BseC frtwh, ftno pplaocis  . . . _ * do. . 

BhC  fmb,  mm  p^«t«ft1[t.  >.*....  .4a,  - 

Beefcanied .*.....^*,,...,dD.., 

T<a1.  fore  quarters  ...... ....«,.da, 

Y«fil,  bintl  ciuflTtert «,...4D' 

Yenl-iiiutlfitu .^do. « 

Muttiui,  faro  quiiitvtv^-.,..**..,.^-  -do... 

Mutton,  1^ .«.^.....,.p....do..H 

Mutt'on  «1ii}p«. do-. 

POTk.friftbi  .....,^_. ..,_...dc»<. 

Pork,  oomed  w  aNlt«4  ....... . . ,d».. 

P^rk.baoQO...... ..do,. 

Ptek,  hums,  sn^tko^. ........ . . .  .da.. 

Pork,  ftbduldon ....da.. 

Pork.  Muuasea -„*,«..„..„. do.. 

Latt^  --.,., dn.. 

CkHJ-fljib,  dfj ,....,.......,*do.. 

Maclteiioi,  p'loUM «.,.-,.,.. , , ,  .do.* 

Batrti?r....,, .--.._,dft.. 

dioeaa  ......................... do.. 

•    PolAlOM  .......... p^ ^..perlMiA 

Ittoo .....|i«rlb. 

KMk* f^^. 

BffgB ................*per  dM, 

OBOCSBIIS,  ETC. 

SSK,  Ookoe-  or  o4li«r  good  block  prr  lb. 

ColKiSi  Blo^ gTHiB do.*., 

GoBlH»,  BJol TOMt«d  . .......  do... 

fi«igar.  good  brown.. . ........... dis. . . 

Bflfiiir,  yoUow  C  ^ ..*... -do... 

Bnimr.  ocifl^e  B. ........... .. do. . . 

MoIaH»»,  New  Orleodfl per  gtAl . 

lIolasHBt  PortfO  Blco ........  ou. . . 

StriilK *.*,., -,,.............*,-  do 

Soap',  coiiuiioii.,..*.....,..,.'..-per  lb. 

St^trb..... *..-..,...-....-....  do.., 

FiujIh  €0*1.  ..,..,*.,.,...,...  *|»r  ton 
Fuol.wood,  btrd.,, ..,...,... per c^rd 
Fuel  wood, ploe ...............  do .. . 

-OiJiCoal.......,....,.....,,.p*rg»U. 

Slilrtinga,  brown,  4^4,  fttondnrd  q unl- 
it j^ .,.,.... tier  yard , 

Shirtlugfl^  ble4obedi  44,  itfuidiird  qual- 
ity  pt-i-  jnjd. 

tBlifwtiogB,  browB,  0^^,  Btamlnrd  qaat- 
ity    -  -  * ... ppr  jiird  - 

JSbcttlDgA,  b!e«obed^  ft-S,  itaudurd 
qiiBlily ..... ..,,,.rier  yard. 

*  Cot  t  f  iii-uatin  ft  iDodEo  ed  qoAU  ty .  do  <  * . 

TU-ki  n  e»,  guod  qofcUly ..........  do. . . 

Print!*,  iliTrirnac ...,.*... do.*. 

UmiF^cllnti  d«  loiiiea. , . . . .,,..,  .do. . . 

•Bntlntitft,  tDGdliuD  qnftUtj. ... . .  ..do 

3Dota^  meii^A  hvsKvj ... , , .  per  ptlr. 

TiVfir'roojDQ  ed  t  eoeme  nt  r. .  per  ido.  . 

•&Ei-ruomed  icDcmcntt  ...... do. . . 


.Jw  men,  (mflcbnole^,  4:e.}..pcr  week 
iJTiU-  womoti  in  f;ic3iorli>4 ^do. . 


consumpHoHf  with 
1867, 1869,  and  1^4. 
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of  hinuO'tmU  and  Utard,  im  ik&  iounu  of  the  foUawing  Territoriet^ 


KewMezioo. 

AriMDA. 

Colondo. 

WMbing. 
too. 

Wyo- 

Ayemge  for  Territories. 

ia87. 

1800. 

1874. 

1867. 

18.0. 

1867. 

1860. 

1874. 

1874. 

1867. 

1869. 

1874. 

•18  00 

$14  00 

13100 

185  00 

#17  86 

#12  43 

15  50 

18  50 

190  03 

#16  07 

•7  95 

15  00 

15  00 

♦lo'oo" 

85  00 

19  00 

19  80 

600 

10  00 

17  75 

15  06 

9  17 

90  00 
14  83 

19  00 
944 

650 
10  00 

850 
550 

90  00 
18  14 

19  66 
13  88 

a  55 

"Voo* 

"'ibo' 

"4*06* 

"ii'oo" 

"iiio' 

806 

11 

10 

08 

84 

89 

16 

13 

11 

12| 

19 

17 

19 

06 

07 

00 

83 

81 

19 

08 

U4 

08 

15 

13 

061 

19 

11 

06 

95 

99 

16 

14 

11 

•15 

m 

18 

W 

11 

10 

10 

95 

99 

14 

11 

08 

06 

1? 

16 

00 

19 

10 

10 

93 

90 

17 

13 

09 

08 

90 

17 

00| 

19 

10 

19 

95 

93 

19 

16 

10 

15 

88 

19 

1? 

19 

10 

19 

98 

25 

90 

19 

191 

15 

83 

90 

13i 

11 

09 

08 

95 

19 

15 

11 

OD 

19| 

17 

IGi 

W 

11 

09 

08 

98 

93 

19 

15 

11 

1? 

89 

19 

19 

11 

09 

08 

88 

98 

90 

16 

n 

15 

89| 

80 

13 

17 

19 

90 

15 

33 

33 

90 

15 

St 

20i 

15 

15 

19 

90 

85 

49 

39 

86 

15 

20 

31 

3? 

17 

40 

35 

90 

50 

49 

36 

97 

17 

20 

41 

33 

19 

59 

47 

95 

58 

45 

40 

29 

90 

90 

47 

40 

99 

4(1 

40 

95 

50 

49 

37 

97 

13 

17 

41 

34 

W 

50 

45 

30 

50 

S7 

99 

15 

55 

39 

10 

50 

40 

90 

47' 

40 

39 

30 

17 

83 

45 

37 

91 

40 

40 

95 

49 

38 

34 

94 

12^ 

15 

39 

31 

17 

95 

95 

95 

60 

50 

36 

97 

10 

80 

41 

27 

19 

1  19 

75 

60 

135 

100 

84 

46 

37i 

40 

99 

71 

49 

04 

45 

75 

80 

67 

49 

39 

95 

35 

53 

44 

35 

6  19 

409 

300 

9  75 

393 

904 

50 

8  10 

4  99 
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Artiolaa. 


iSBT.        IML      1S4. 


PBOTMIOinti 

l>loiir,'w)ie»t,siiperflne perWrel. 

Floor,  wheat,  extra fiunily do.., 

Floor,  rye .....do... 

Corn-meal do... 

Beef;  freeli,  lOMUogpleoea perpownd. 

Btoffl'eeb,  eoap-pfleoee do... 

Beef,  fresh,  romp-tteaka do... 

Beefoomed do... 

Veal,  fore  quarters do... 

Veal,  hind  quarters do... 

Vealoatlets do... 

Hatton,  fore  quarters .' do.., 

HattoD,  leg do... 

Hatton-chops do... 

Pork,  fresh do... 

Pork,  oomed  or  Mlted do... 

Pork,bnoon do... 

Pork,  hams,  smoked do... 

Pork,  shoulders do... 

Pork,  sausages do... 

Lard do... 

Cod-fish,  dry do... 

Mackerel,  pickled do.., 

Butter do... 

Cheese do... 

Potatoes per  bushel. 

Bice per  pound, 

Beans per  quart 

Milk rr.rdo.. 

Bggs perdosen. 

OBOCBBm,  no. 

Tea,  Oolocg  or  other  good  black per  pound. 

Coffee,  Rio, green. do... 

Coflfee, Rio,  roasted do... 

Sugar,  good  brown do... 

Sugar,  yollowC do... 

Sugar,  coffee  B do... 

Molasses,  New  Orleans per  ^l(m. 

Molassoe,  Porto  Rico do... 

Sirup do... 

Soap,  common per  pound. 

Starch do... 

Foci,  coal per  ton. 

Foel,  wood,  hard per  cord. 

Fuol,  wood,  pine do... 

Oil,  coal perffEkUon. 

DOMssno  DRT-oooDe,  rra 

Shirtings,  brown,  4-4.  standard  quality per  yard. 

Shirtings,  bleached,  4-4,  standara  qnnJity do... 

Sheetings,  brown,  9-8,  standard  qoolity do... 

Sht^tings,  bleached.  9-d,  standara  qoality do... 

Cottoo-llannel,  medinm  qoality do. . . 

Tickings,  good  qoality do... 

Prints,  Merrimac do... 

MoosGline  do  laines doi.. 

Satinets. mediam  quality do... 

Boots,  men's  heavy .' per  pair. 

HOUBK-BIHT. 

Four-roomed  tenements perxnonth. 

Six-roomed  tenements do... 

BOARD. 

For  men,  (mechanics,  &c.) per  week. 

For  women  in  factories do... 
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{)20  LABOB  IN  EUROPE  AND  AMEBICA. 

Altbongh  the  foregoing  statements  indicate,  with  approzimateaoconcy, 
the  total  weekly  expenditures  of  workmen's  families,  lu  the  respective 
places  named,  yet,  in  regard  to  details,  proper  allowance  shoald  be  made^ 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  numl)er  of  laborers,  mecbanicft, or 
factory  hands  who  keep  an  accurate  account  of  the  amonnt  expended 
for  articles  of  subsistence  is  very  limited ;  hence  the  difficulty  in  obtaiD* 
ing  the  desired  information. 

.It  will  l>e  noticed  that  those  statements  have  been  compiled  by 
States  and  sections,  irrespective  of  the  size  of  the  families.  The  income 
of  the  several  workmen  affords  a  fair  index  of  the  outgo,  and  a  claaMfi- 
cation  on  that  basis  would  have  furnished  data  better  suited  for  par- 
poses  of  comparison ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  weekly  earnings  were  not, 
in  all  cases,  stated  in  the  returns.  For  example,  the  family  in  Mays- 
ville,  Kentucky,  consisting  of  eight  persons,  expende<l  in  the  year  bat 
$534.80,  for  the  sufficient  reason  that  the  earnings,  at  $11  |>er  week  for 
the  whole  year,  amounted  to  only  $572*,  while  another  family  of  the  ^ame 
size  in  the  same  State  was  able  to  ex|)end  $1,G93.70,  because  the  yenrly 
income,  at  $34  per  week,  reached  $1,768.  It  was  the  author's  intention, 
however,  only  to  include  the  expenditures  of  the  families  of  workmeu, 
skilled  or  unskilled,  and  not  of  foremen  or  superintendentS|  receivin;; 
from  $25  to  $38  per  week. 

VI.  Condition  of  the  Working  Classes  in  the  United  States. 

The  great  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  workingmen  in  the  United  States, 
as  compared  with  those  of  the  same  class  in  the  Old  World,  are  suffi- 
ciently attested  by  the  deep  and  steady  current  of  emignition  wbicb 
sets  toward  our  shores.  One  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  these  adrao- 
tages  consists  in  the  equality  of  political  rights  with  which  the  work- 
ingman  is  here  invested,  and  the  comparatively  high  I'espect  and  dignity 
attached  to  his  calling;  but  not  less  solid  and  decided  ai'e  the  iulvan- 
tages  connected  with  abundant  employment,  good  wages,  and  the  sub- 
stantial comforts  of  life.  It  is  tnie  that,  in  common  with  other  couutries 
where  the  system  of  credit  has  been  largely  developed,  our  country  h»8 
had  its  occasional  financial  crises,  accompanied  with  serious  interrup- 
tions to  the  ordinary  course  of  commerce  and  industry ;  but  such  effects 
have  been  comparatively  transient  in  their  duration,  and  the  normal  con- 
dition of  the  country  has  been  marked  by  a  degree  of  prosperity  rarely 
if  ever  enjoyed  elsewhere ;  and  rarely,  if  ever,  in  the  history  of  the  world 
has  national  prosperity  been  so  largely  shared  by  thpse  usually  denomi- 
nated the  working  classes. 

In  some  of  the  larger  cities  of  our  eastern  coast,  where  the  labor  sup- 
ply is  receiving  consUint  additions  from  the  ranks  of  emigrants  who  lack 
the  means  of  advancing  farther  into  the  country,  there  is  at  times  consid- 
erable complaint  of  the  want  of  adequate  employment;  and  in  such 
places  there  is  occasion  silly  some  privation  and  suffeiing  among  tbe 
poor.  In  the  city  of  New  York,  owing  to  its  great  extent  and  the  lack  of 
adequate  communication  between  its  commercial  center  and  its  subnrl>a, 
large  numbers  of  working  people,  in  order  to  be  conveniently  near  to 
their  places  of  employment,  are  compelled  to  live  in  crowded  tenement- 
houses,  under  conditions  which  are  favorable  neither  to  health,  comfort, 
nor  decency. 

In  some  of  the  manufacturing  towns  and  villages  of.  New  England, 
particularly  the  seats  of  the  textile  industries,  the  dwellings  of  the  jioor 
are  represented  to  be  in  a  sanitary  condition  that  is  far  from  satisfac- 
tory.   Such  conditions  are,  however,  quite  exceptional,  and  the  masses 
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of  workiDg:  people  tbroiighout  tbe  country  occupy  comfortable  botnes, 
enjoy  an  iibtnirlaiica  of  good  lbo«l  uihI  comtbrtabk^  clotbiii^,  witb  0|>|M)r- 
turniies  lor  a  guoil  corniiionMuijool  tnlucaliun  lor  tbt*ir  cliildren,  au<l  poa- 
ses«  a  (k*gree  of  personal  iiidepeoiit^uu*^  uot  enjoyed  on  a  large  scalo  by 
any  otber  laboring  population  on  tbe  J  ace  of  tbe  globe, 

Tbis  8tatemenL  is  true  not  otdy  in  regard  to  tb«  workmen  of  tbe  rieb 
agiicnUnral  regions  of  our  vast  interior  and  tbe  pmsperims  maunfaetnr- 
ing  towns  witb  wbieb  iboweregioos  are  dotted,  bnt  also  la  those  of  Pbda- 
dvlpbia  (ijot  more  famous  for  its  indnstrial  eminence  than  for  tbe  coaj- 
lort  of  its  \vorkaien\s  bomes)  and  most  of  tbo  man  a iaela ring  town 8  of 
tbe  New  England  and  Middle  States.  OX  tbese,  Lynn,  Worcester,  Fitcb- 
burgb/raantonjaiid  iSiningliebi,  in  MasHiicbusetts;  Providence  and  Paw- 
tncket,  in  lilKKle  Island;  llartford,  New  llavcn,  Bridgeport,  Waterbury, 
aud  New  Britain,  in  Connectient;  Albany,  Troy,  Utica,  and  kocbester,  in 
Kew  York  ;  and  Newark,  in  New  Jersey,  witb  various  smaller  towns  in 
their  vicinities,  are  best  known  to  tbe  aatborof  tbis  reinnt  in  tbe  8tateB 
meotioned  ;  wbile  in  Obio  and  lUintiis  nearly  eveiy  town  engaged  in 
maiintitctnrtng  indastry  imiy  be  iiicUidt'd  in  tbe  same  category. 

Tbe  prevailing  comfort  and  in  dependence  of  tbe  great  masses  of 
mecbanics  and  laborers  ut  tbis  conn  try,  taking  one  seel  inn  witb  anotber, 
being  snffieicidly  verified  by  general  observation,  it  is  deemed  saper- 
fluoii8  to  enter  into  a  detailed  descriptive  aceoont  of  tbeir  condition  aud 
mode  of  life.  Witb  respect  to  tbe  dwedings  of  factory  u|>eratives  in  tbe 
exceptional  localities,  it  may,  bowever,  be  said  tbat,  wberever  tbeir  sani- 
tary condition  is  st^riously  bad,  it  is  believed  to  be  tbe  faalt  ot  nninu- 
faetnring  corporations  wbicbown  tbe  tenement-booses occuined  by  tbeir 
employes,  w Idle  operatives  employed  by  individual  miinufactureis,  who 
live  among  ttietn  and  take  an  active  aiul  observant  interest  in  tbeir  well- 
being,  arc  tar  more  comfortably  sitaated.  In  a  recent  investigation,  con- 
ducted by  tbe  Massacbusetts  bureau  of  statistics  of  labor,  it  was  bmud 
tbat,  out  ot"  31Ki  tenements  examined  in  dillerent  towns  in  tbat  8tate, 
288,  or  upward  of  7^i  per  rent.,  were  wortby  of  being  report*^d  *^  good," 
wbile  105,  or  less  tban  liT  per  ceid,,  ranged  from  **  fair''  to  *•  very  bad." 
Tbe  animadversions  ou  tbe  poorer  class  of  tenements  contained  in  tbe  re- 
ports of  tbat  bnrean  bave  attracted  imbMc  attention  to  tbe  subject,  aud 
tbere  is  a  good  prospec^t  tbat,  eittier  tbrougb  tbe  actum  of  tbe  8tate 
legislature  m  by  tbe  force  of  public  sentiment,  abuses  of  tbis  kind  will 
soon  be  remeilied. 

Tlie  Massacbnt^etts  bureau  of  statistics  of  labor  bas  made  careful  in- 
quiry into  tbe  receipts,  expeuditures,  and  general  condiliou  of  tbe  ffinii- 
lies  of  four  bund  red  workmen  iu  tbat  State,  and  publisbed  the  results 
of  tim  investigations.  From  tbe  detailed  statements  wbicb  ai»|jear  in 
tbe  last  report  of  tbat  bureau  tbe  tables  on  tbe  tive  succeeding  pages 
Lave  been  lue pa rtiil.  Tbe  tirst  table  sbows  tbe  yearly  expenditures  of 
one  bundred  and  twenty  four  f»milies  for  rent,  fnel,  groceries,  meat  and 
fish,  milk,  wearing  apparel,  and  **  sun  dries,'''  togetbcr  with  tbeir  exi>endi- 
turcs  lor  books  aud  papers,  and  tbeir  contributions  to  religious  and 
other  societies.  It  also  sbows  tbe  earntngs  of  tbe  latber,  (uo  otber  mem- 
ber of  tbese  families  being  iu  receipt  of  wages,)  tbe  number  of  rooms 
occupied,  number  of  tjersons  in  each  family,  aud  number  of  cbiblren 
attending  school,  witb  otber  information,  indicating  witb  sutlicicnt  clear- 
ness the  condition  of  eacb  family  in  respect  to  comfort,  tbritt,  aud 
iBstbetic  culture. 

Tbe  second  table  co a  tains  tbe  same  information  in  regard  to  eigbty- 
one  fannlies,  and  also  shows  the  earnings  of  cbildicn  wbo^  iu  tbe^e  faiui* 
lies,  assist  tbe  lather  iu  iiroviding  for  the  household. 
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LABOE  m  THE  BRITISH  NORTH  AMERICAN  POSSESSIONS. 

In  the  British  North  American  provinces,  which  now  constitate  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  mannfacturiug  industry  has  not  nntil  recently 
been  developed  to  any  considerable  extent,  and  is  even  now  chiefly  con- 
fined to  Ontario  and  Quebec.  Since  the  termination  of  the  Treaty  of 
Reciprocity  with  the  United  States  there  has  been  a  marked  increase  in 
the  extent  of  manufactures,  not  only  in  Canada  proper,  but  in  the  mari- 
time provinces. 

The  following  statement,  condensed  from  the  report  of  the  Canadian 
census  of  1870-71,  shows  the  capital  invested,  the  number  of  hands, 
employed,  and  the  total  value  of  the  products  of  the  leading  industries 
of  the  provinces  then  composing  the  Dominion  of  Canada : 


Ii»aaBtrlc«. 


vested. 


2fiii]}ber    of 


Tol.ftl    vjulaa 
iti  produoi& 


AgHcnHam]  InipleinimU.  ..«....>... 
Bikcrit^ftiif  hU  ftort*,,,  — ..,,-...,,, 

BiftckiiiiiiLhiiig - 

BcKitJi  juid  «lu}ea  .<...>...... 

Breweries -,......-,-  ..,,,-,,.,.,.,. 

Cftbldet  Rud  fumituro ,. 

Cmrditi  11  anil  f n  U  in  g.  miUa,  .......>.  h 

Cup^nterfl  «iid  Joiinett .._.,..., , 

Cifrijige-tiiftkiLg ,., . . . . . . . 

C0opi^riif!:e ** ..........*... 

iMMiHerifft..... - .,. 

Xti^M  umklDg  liDd  mUllaery...... ... 

ll'tg«-iuol  maiiufnctorieA, ,*»., 

Hour  and  iirUt  mQl^a * . , 

Piitriicrft  siDtl  bj\tt€rB|  dE^o,.. ......... 

GlaMfi- wi>rkft  ......  h.  ^ .,«,....,..,... , 

Indlii-niUber  £&ctfir1efl 

Iroti  r<>Dii4]ni;;  nud  iii^hij]«*uiakiiig  . 

Eii^iiu  building  .  .^.^  »^ ,...., 

IronrolUuf?  luiLIn  , ........ 

Irou  ftn^eldng  aod  Bibcl-m&tinfi , , . .. 

Mil]!  ten  rial? ...,..,,,, 

lAail  &rA  touk  factoriiw  ............. 

Oil-rt!^Bnflri<?fi    ............... *.h 

j'u|iier-[Da.DuJiicttiTie4 ,.p., 

Frfdliins-ofDcpfi   .,...,*,. , 

Kail  way -C4if  luctarleJi. . .  ^  ,,*».,,,,,. , 

Bupe  OiLid  twino  nmklDe  . ...  ..^ ... 

SmliUoand  bameAs inaHiisf;  ,,....... 

S^toh,  iioitT,  jitid  btitid  fiietorl«d .,. 

Satr-miOs    ......... 

Su wiiijf-Rincbifio  focUirfea  ^^^..^ 

Sbl{>->urdH .  — .  — .......... 

Soap  iiDd  candlo  makiiig . 

Sfrnug  and  axTtv  fiu:  toriefi .«.«.,..,.,. 
SlOtui  ttiid  tuiirble  I'HtablLabuieiitA  -  -  - , 
IkiKar rBl1n(ji"ip»  .„,.*....,......*... 

TftJltiTH  nud  olotbbna  .,..,.,,...,,,., 

Ttnumk'B    ... 

Tin  iind  *iUpt;t-ir(Hi  trorking  ......... 

Tab»CiOo-work{af{  _.^.........,..i,^^ 

Wml-clotb  making . . . .  * 


Tntol  of  ftboTB  aud  nil  otber  li}dnatde« . 


O^tsrifi. 


FBCAPrTUliATIOS  BT  FROVISCia 


ItQw  Bran^wiok.. 
l^wvji  Bcntlft 


1,  liO.  S3«< 
a,C50.  175 

%i9,mr 
4m,  511 

TJT.200 
1T7,9I5 

3,78^305 
ItW.IMIO 
440,000 
493,000 
Al%  335 
l\^  0.iO 

eio,  im 
a,  15?.  ma 

108.000 

^10,  eco 

63J,a60 
067,  a&4. 
lt{,04D,5«£»* 
3l6v4  0 
1,  0^4,  4':^ 
370,  trfl 

4li\  COO 
l.t5l,903 

!z.  tjfii^^  tm 


3^546 
3,004 

10,  an 

01  ei 
4,300 
1,234 
S,40S 
7,709 
Z,4H 

407 
3,8r77 

3^0 
4.092 
1,861 

3IB 

404 

1,007 
Wl 

m* 

500 
404 

3,407 
17,1 

4m 

a.  067 
1,510 
3^001 

Ov040 
301 

i,tm 

Il.OfhZ 
4,007 
%  3:d 

3£,sie 

4,453 


77, 004,  {m 


jn,  874,  010 

acl,07I.HGrl 

5,07ti.nij 

0,  041,  94k! 


187,  S4fl 


87,331 
G47J4 

15,505 


92. 6P5,  393 
0.94.',  46© 
5,:tflf  411 

10.  13a  fhid 
3,  I4J,339 
3,  ,%tO,  07§ 
a.  353,  TSrt 
3,  -^aii,  345 
4,640,3:^ 

4,ooa,5,Tr 
%  m:\  070 

4ia^75 

30, 135,  019 

3.97:^,060 

303,  I'lO 

soa,ci5 

7. 335,  -kJl 
l,044,5i25 
1,0?0,OCC 
308,000 
3,  TOP,  55a 

3. 004,  isg» 
1.  071,  Gil 

3,  430,  £»a 
510,  OOO 
7rw,  g40 

a,  403^^1 

3.008,041 

30,tl5fli)MT 

].  t£),  4ti4 

4,  4^m  Sdi 
],3£),e53 

l,07'i,^7+ 
4,  1 3:2,  750 
0,;i45,lfiS 

ojci4.fla3 

3i30iei» 

5^507,54£l 


331,  on,  77a 


lI4,T0fl|,7%l 

77. 303,  laa 

|7,3fl7,flli7 
12,  338. 105 


Tottil 


77,064,030 


187,943 


331,  017,  773 


BATES  OF  WAGES. 


Tbe  tables  on  the  succeeding  pages,  though  not  so  fall  as  desired^ 
exhibit  with  approximate  accuracy  the  average  rates  of  wages  for  me- 
chanical, factory,  and  farm  labor  in  various  portions  of  the  Britisi 
[North  American  possessions. 
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LABOR  IN  EUROPE.  AND  AMERICA. 


n.— FACTORY  LABOR. 

Statement  showing  the  average  rate  ef  weeklg  wagee  paid  to  pereons  employed  im  tariom 
indmiriee  in  Kingeton,  Cornwall,  and  Qoderiek,  in  the  j^rotinee  qf  Ontario^  im  ike  year  1874 


Occopaiioii. 


WagM. 


ConiwalL 


II 


Woftet. 


Goderieh. 


WaffML 


IroD-inoldon 

iBest 
Ordiiukry  . 
Inferior... 

Helpera  

Boiler- makers 

Helpers 

BivoU*rs 

Holders-OD 

Flaneers 

Helpers 

Blacksmiths 

Helpers 

Foremen 

EDstneers 

Panem-makers 

Assistants 

Laborers,  carters,  See  — 

Apprentices 

Carpenters 

Millwrights 

Assistants 

Brass-founders 

Fitters 

Tamers 


59 
50 
SO 
59 
59 
59 
59 
59 
59 
59 
59 
59 
59 
59 
59 
59 
59 


$10  50 
960 
800 
700 
660 

10  50 
660 
9  60 
720 

10  50 
6  60 

10  50 
6  60 

15  00 
900 

12  00 
600 


50 


$0  50tQl  25 
960 


60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
CO 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
GO 
60 


$12  00 
12  00 
10  50 

7S0 

600 
15  00 

750 
15  00 

7  50 
18  00 

750 
12  00 

7  50 
18  00 
10  00 
15  00 
10  50 

600 

400 


56 
5tf 
56 
98 

58 
58 
56 

58 
58 
58 
58 
58 
58 
58 


$0  00  t*  $13  91 

am 

9M 

79 

79 
MM 

731 
12  M 

79 
»M 

7» 
10  » 

7S9 
16  « 


600  10 


900  to 
12  00  to 


98 

58 


12  « 
731 


900 
10  50 
10  00 


24  00 
10  50 


98 
58 


liOO 
7S9 


58 


MSI 


Note.— The  articles  of  maaa£u}tare  ia  Kingston  are  locomotives;  Cornwall,  ganecal  mtinafiwtorMi 
and  Goderioh,  not  stated. 

Statement  showing  the  average  rate  of  weekly  teages  paid  to  persons  employed  in  agrienlturd- 
implement  factories  in  Kingston  and  Whitby^  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  in  the  year  lti74. 

[Hoars  of  labor  per  week,  in  Kingston,  GO;  in  Whitby,  59.] 


Occupation. 

Kingston. 

Whitby. 

Occupation. 

Kingston. 

Whitby. 

Holders 

$9  00 
900 
900 

6  00 
750 

7  SO 
900 

12  00 
9  00 

$10  00 
10  00 
900 
7  50 
7  50 
900 
900 
15  00 
9  00 

Painters          .  .    .... 

$9  00 

10  50 

7  SO 

60^ 

6  00 

$100toS  00 

18  00 

$10  M 
12  01 

Hocbinists 

Bnpineers 

Blacksmiths 

Watchmen 

12  01 

Helpers     ,  ....... 

Teimsters           .          ... 

7  51 

Grinders 

Woofl-workers 

Laborers   or    unskilled 
workmen 

7  M 

Plow-makers 

Apprentices  or  boys 

2  SO 

Pattern-makers 

16  Si 

Carpenters 

Staiement  showing  the  average  weekly  wages  and  daily  earnings  of  persons  employed  in  leather- 
manufactories  in  Belleville  and  Goderich,  province  of  Ontario,  in  the  year  1874. 

[Hours  of  labor  per  week,  59.] 


Occupation. 

Weekly 
wages. 

Daily 
enrbings. 

Occnpation. 

Weekly 
wages. 

Daily 
i.-an>ioct. 

Solc-Ieathor : 

Tanners 

Upporloather,  d&c.-^ontin*d. 
Sliiivcrs 

$7  00 

GOO 

700 

$8  to  10  00 

700 

600 

Beam-hands 

$1  25 

1  00 

$ltol  25 

75 

1  00 

Tablivhands,  (scourers) . . . 
Blackers  ..- 

Yard-hands 



Rollers  and  spongers 

Finishers  r. 

Bark-srindcrs 

Eneinoers 

$1«J 

Common  laborers 

Laborers     or    unskilled 
workmen 

Upper  leather  and  calf-skins: 
Tanners 

$7  00 

$8tol0  00 

10  00 

$1  to  I  to 

Apprentices  or  boys ...... 

60c  to  IS 

Curriers 

Foremen  or  overseers 

12  00 

r> 

Splittors 

*  $85  to  $100  per  month. 
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Statement  Bhawing  the  average  rate  of  weeklg  wages  paid  to  persons  employed  in  carnage- 
factories  in  Kingston,  Cornwall,  and  Godekch,  in  the  province  of  OntariOf  in  the  year  1874. 

[Hoon  of  labor  per  woek,  00.] 


Kingston. 

Cornwall. 

Ooderich. 

Carriofre-bnlldeni: 

BodV'iQAkorB  ................ ...... .!•«.. ...... ...... 

•10  50 
900 
900 
10  50 
600 
18  00 
12  00 
h2  00 
12  00 
18  00 
600 
300 
18  00 

10  50 
600 
18  00 

$10  SO 

Carriairo-nart  makoni. ....r.....r...- 

$10  00 
10  00 
10  00 

Wheeler* '- 

9  00 

f!niir.hMinithA    _ _ 

ilO  00  to  18  00 

Helpers 

FiDmhera 

Omamexiten     ....................................... 

Painters 

10  00 
$12  00  to  14  00 

8  00  to  10  SO 

^IDriniiners                     •        ....................  .. 

11  00 

Stitchers      

Laborpm  or  aDskilled  workmda 

Apprentices  or  boys 

'ForeTnen 

300to   500 

Car-buildi^rs: 

Bliicksuiithii 

Helpers 

Painters 

Statement  showing  the  average  rate  of  wages  paid  to  persons  employed  in  cHothing-establish' 
ments  in  KiTigston  and  Bellevillej  province  of  Ontario,  in  the  year  1874. 


Ocoopotion. 


Kingston. 


Piecework. 


Weekly 
wages. 


BeUeTiUe. 


Pieeework. 


Weekly 
wages. 


Gutters  for  castom-dothing 

Basbelmen 

Hasbine-operators 

Finishers 

Laborers  or  packers 

Apprentices  or  boys 

Beady-made  oloibiug : 

a^t  <»,««»«..  { ^::::::"::::::"-^. 

Broadcloth  frock-coats each. 

Cassimere  business-coats each. 

Casnimoro  BAck-ooata each. 

Vests,  woolen   each. 

Pantaloons,  woolen > per  pair. 

OKI.*.     J  Muslin per  dosen. 

Bblrte..  J  viToolen per  dosen. 

CoStoiD^made  clothing : 

Sack  overcoats each. 

Broodcloth  dress-coats each. 

CoMiniere  business-coats each. 

Cassimere  sack-ccats each. 

Vesta eadi. 

Pantaloons per  pair. 

•  Sbirts»  muslin per** 


080  00 


500 
15  00 


300 


6l300to«9000 
aOOto  1000 
500 
900 
800 
300 


•4  00 
600 
4  00 
3  SO 
195 
1  85 
600 


$1  50 
1  30 
1  75 
1  50 
1  85 
50 
50 
300 
1  75 

4  00 
500 
3  50 
300 
1  00 
1  00 
600 


Statement  showing  the  average  rate  of  weekly  wag^  paid  in  iren-fimnderies  and  maeMne'Shepe 
in  Dartmouth,  Halifax  County,  in  the  province  ofHova  Scotia,  in  the  year  1874. 

[Hours  of  labor  per  week,  60.] 


Occupation. 


Iron-molders 

iBost 
Ordinary 
Inferior . 

Helpers 

Boiler-makers 

Helpers 

Biveters 

Holders-on 

Flankers 

Helpers 

Blacksmiths 


Wages. 


$10  00 
15  00 
900 
7  00 
600 
900 
7  00 
900 

7  00 
13  00 

8  00 
13  00 


Occupation. 


Wages. 


Blacksmiths*  helpers 

Foremen 

Engineers 

Pattern-makers  and  carpenters 

Assistants 

Laborers,  carters,  dM) 

Apprentices 

Millwrights 

AftslAtauts k , 

Brass-founders 

Fitters 

Turners 


08  00 

18  00 

15  00 

15  OG 

800 

700 

300 

15  00 

900 

lor 

80 

»l 

832 
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Statement  showing  the  average  weekly  wages  of  pereoM  employed  by  the  Gramd  Drmak  BaUma^ 
Company f  with  number  employ td^  in  the  year  1874. 

[Hoon  of  labor  per  week,  aboat  00,  when  on  fall  ttme.] 


Ko. 


Ocoapiitkm, 


Mp«hiDUU-----^. * 

£ngin(!me<iL ,...  ............. 

FipeniPD  -,*.^-  .-.. —  --..--, 
TVipcL'*  or  clftauera -,,... .  * . . 

Waterhonaumetit  (pamptaflti} 
Etmi  Ion  aiy  engl  neor*. .....-- 

WiFtclim(.-a  .,......*......... 

Lnborfrs  =^^-,-^,... -.-,.--.. 

BlufksmfttLa ^  >, 

ndp^ra  **, >.'..-.. i,- 

Eoilor^ioakers , 

CopperMidLLU  ...^.^  w ^< 

CAn;»enteni  *.«.,.*. ■.*^. 

Ca^  ttcpttrtiatrotj 

CarptruUTS .  *>....»  * .  ^ . « .  *-  ^, 

Uenaifcra  .,,.,- .._.... 

LutxirrerB ^ 

OilPfB .**.,,,,,... 

MeioMnUu  ^---, 

Tin  Den..  ^,. ,,.<«...» 


WfigeB.   BTo. 


115  09 
J8  00 
10  00 

10  l»0 

11  01 
]Q  00 
11  5a 
10  0(1 
IS  00 
10  00 

ia  00 

VIO  (0 
15  00 

14  OO 

19  30 

10  00 
10  00 
Ifi  7a 


Car  d0piirtiiwiit<-€ontii»i«d. 

Ftui^m-makert  .^.... .,,*.>.... 

Eluckamitlu,-...— «..-,-. ,..-.^ 
Uelp^ra  .>.................— 

FilDtAirt  .,.-,„,,.. , ,. 

Inapeclors ,_...._ 

Gleanpfii  .-,,***.*,*** 

Trftokdepnrtmcst: 

Yanl-mbDren .._  ^ .,.._. ,, 

Conatraetioii'tmtn,  (o^tra  0isifj 
Brifli^  ikpsirlmcnt :  « 

Brid^e-CJirprott-i-s  -^.....,. 

En^mcvT  pUe-<iri  vert  ...->....*. 

SeatEoni: 

BcalcfDoti>  ^ . . . ,  ^ . . , . . . 

LnliOTtjtiiM  Btnall  ^tatLoua. 

Appn^Qticea  or  briipn^... ...... ^, 

FgRnncn  m  oyoraeera 


Hi  9 

urn 

11  M 

I3T 

•  fl 
lie 

T» 
It  19 
115 
5IB 
13» 


*  Contract-work. 
AVERAGE  EARNINGS  OF  WORK-PEOPLE. 

The  namber  of  hands  employed  in  the  various  indnstries  of  Canada 
in  the  census  year  1870-'71  are  indicated  on  a  previous  page,  but  the 
amount  of  wages  paid  annually  was  not  stated. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  hands  employed,  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  yearly  wages,  and  the  average  earnings  of  each  em- 
ploy^ in  the  several  provinces  and  in  the  Dominion : 


Provinces. 


Total  namber 
of  hands  em- 
ployed. 


A  fTgr  cerate 
yearly*  wagea. 


ATrrsgB 

ywulj 

eamiDgi. 


Ontario 

Ouob«>c 

iNew  Bmuswick 

If  ova  Scotia 

Total  of  the  foar  provinces 


87,281 
66. 714 
18.3.V2 
l.'i.SOS 


•01,415,710 
1^389.673 
3, 8b-9.  JiM 
3.17G,iG6 


187,942 


40,851,009 


#^77 
le5  71 
810  M 
SOS  67 


St7» 


While  the  average  yearly  earnings  of  work-people  in  the  Domiuioh 
are  undoubtedly  small,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  aggregate  in- 
cludes some  women  and  a  large  number  of  youths  under  sixteen  years 
of  age. 
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m.— FABM  LABOB. 

Table  showing  the  average  wagee  paid  for  farm  and  other  labor  in  different  counfiee  and  iutvna 
in  the  provincea  of  OntariOf  QtuibeCf  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunewick,  and  Prince  Edwaru^e 


lelandf  in  the  Dominion  of 

Canada,  in 

the  year  1W73. 

Escperieuccid  taoada  in— 

Ordinary  baa^la  in— 

^i 

Smuiaer. 

Winter* 

Sammer, 

winter. 

li 

PfOfiiiCQ'  RSLcl  town. 

i 

1 

1 

^ 
^ 

3 
^ 

t 

1 

Si 

1 

3 
^ 

1 

1 

3 
p 

BellflTllIe .,......,. 

I  QO 

1  m 

1  00 

10  eo 

73 

75 

1  00 

ii'oo 

1  00 
1  S5 

tioo 

1  00 

75 

1S5 

Ciu-lctoii  .,**..,..,...,..  —  . 

11  S5 

1150 

1  ^ 

1  73 

1100 

BO 

1  00 

tlS5 
1  €0 
1  S5 

»i  n 

]  00 
1  50 
137' 

DandnSf'--  .-* 

Blgin.. _ 

Durhaal  .^. ...... ..<..iP.^--. 

F^rtrciC^^oao ^ . .  i.,.-...^..-.--, 

1  OO 

go 

i"6o' 

75 
75 

Tm 

eo 

GntDTLUi^ .......>*.... 

1  ao 

1  00 
1  35 
1  145 
1  00 
1  00 

eo 

I  25 
75 

70 

in 

t  00 

1  50 

1  ^ 
lio 

1  liO 
1  SJ 

Its 
1  ^ 

i  GO 
1  00 

[  50 
1  OO 
1  50 
1  37 

I  as 

TOO 

1  S5 

I  00 
1  25 
1  00 
I  35 
1  50 
1  00 
1  00 
1  >25 
1  33 

75 

m 

1S5 
100 

HlMtlDgfl     ,^,* *,,,,,,  „***.- 

Kent 

I  OO 
75 
75 

GO 
75 
07 

GO 

50 

1  00 

I  00 

00 

i '66 

1  00 

eo 

1  00 

erf 

00 

1  n 
1  ^ 

85 

I  DO 

1  QO 

BO 

t  00 

TO 

75 

ts 

100 

00 

too 

1  00 
€0 

1^ 

t  95 
1  00 

t  as 

1  00 
1  00 

1  00 

1  35 
t  25 

1^ 

1  00 

T5 

75 
70 
^0 
50 
50 
50 

50 
50 
BO 
60 

SO 

1  00 
1  00 

eo 

1  00 
73 
75 
75 

7* 

I  00 
100 

75 

75  1 

eo 

1  OO 
1  00 

50 

70 

1  00 

75 

io'7^ 

Lc<?rlii  „,...,.„...,...*..,. 

m 

^iJorthRnibptlAnil  ... . 

prince  EilwuTd,.^ *»*... 

30 

HnnttDEdiia ,-,...* 

■"87 

Qn«beo......  >.........„... 

40to50 

HaUfii:^..,.. - -.* 

Pkton ,.„.*..►*.. 

133 
1  75  ' 

1  00 

eo 

1  00 

WlDdmr  ...,.,,,..., ..' 

1  00 

130 

1  so 
m 

so 
"ho 

110 

]'  CMI 
80 

73 

to 

11^ 

ISO 

»0 

"'fiO' 

195 

00 

137 

York,     ,,,..... 

70 

1  so 

Efewfoandland : 

130 

"io 

1  50 

100 

^IfltftttfUl                 ^^.^.^^««. 

m 

m 

HONTllLT  WAaB&                 • 

3ot»ricij 

mm 

90  M> 
20  CW 

13  00 
13  00 
L5  00 
i:i50 
til)  00 
15  00 
IS  00 

15  00 

16  00 

soo- 

Cartoton..*.* ,,., 

BuDdoi 

15  00 
IS  00 

15  oa 

10  00 
1^00 

11  OO 
15  00 

15  00 
13  00 

..... 

8  DO 

eoo 
e  so 

3:t  00 

^00 
^00 
30  00' 
^00 
20  00 
!16  00 
t4  00 
15  00 

aooci 
tsoo 

30  00 

1^00 
25  00 

30  OO 

10  m 

SB  on 

35  00 

0  CO 

GrifDtr  ille...,,.,... ....... «- 

15  00 
10  00 
III  00 

13  OO 

7  fiO 

15  00 
OOO 

:::::: 

0  00 

Tlamllton... ...... ^ 

HMtlrna^..., 

7  00 
5  30 

5  00 

XenI 

Leed*. 

1^00 
16  00 
ISO) 
10  00 
13  00 
13  50 

10  DO 
18  00 

16  00 
J«0O 
SOW 

...... 

15  00 
15  00 

mm 

111  OO 

5  50 

0  50 

34  OFt  h  amberlnnd 

PHnco  Edward,  „...,.»♦.. 
Bt^irtuant. 

...... 

SCO 
V-i  00 
1^00 

aoo 

18  00 

90  OO 
10  DO 

aooo 

500 

10  m 

10  00 

7  00 

l»00 

15  00 
10  00 
30  QO 

10  0) 

15  10 
15  00 

U  00 

t5  00 

15  00 

BSOO 

500 
5  €0 

Sniat  Cathuina'a 

7  CO 

Qunbeo .H.*.. 

5  00 

St^ittAtead .... ,... 

S  00 

0  DO 

Plctoa 

5  00 

Windaor, — .,. 

&!Tij] t  Jolin  ..,, ., . 

aoo 
e  50 

Yftrk                       . .  ....  * 

IS  00 
13  00 

14  OO 
11  09 

U€0 
8  so 

14  do 
em 

UOO 

5  00 

PrincQ  Edward'tt  Island  t 

Chufiattctawti. . ..  ^ ... .. 

3  00 

63  L 
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IV.— PRICES  OP  PROYISIONSy  ETC. 

Statemefii  aluwing  HKe  retail  prices  of  prwigUniBy  groceries,  amd  other  leading  wrHOes  qf  em- 
sumptiony  and  ofhouse^ent  and  boards  in  the  following  towns  in  the  provinee  ofOntam, 
Dominion  of  Canada, 


BeUerille. 


ArtioloB. 


1878. 


Brock- 
ville. 


1073. 


Chatham. 


187S. 


Coboarg.     .ChathiB. 


1873. 


1871 


PB0VIBI0K8. 

Floor,  wheat,  Hoperflne per  barrel. 

Floar,  wheat,  extra  family do — 

Flonr,  rye do — 

Corn  meal do — 

Beef,  fresb,  roastiDg-piecea per  jround. 

Bet'f,  Irosh,  8oap-pIece5 do 

Bctif,  frcHh,  rump-steaks do 

Beef,  corned do — 

Veal,  fore  quarters do — 

Veal,  hind  quarters do 

Veal  cutlets do 

Hnttou,  fore  quarters do 

Mutton,  leg do 

Mutton  chops do... 

Pork,  fresh do 

Pork,  corned  or  salted do... 

Pork,  bacon do 

Pork,  hams,  smoked do... 

Pork,  shoulders do 

Pork,  sausages do 

Lanl do 

Coilfish,  dry do 

Mackerel,  pickled do... 

Batter do 

Ctieese do... 

Potatoes per  bushel 

Rice per  pouud 

Beans per  quart 

Milk., do... 

Eggs per  dozen 

GROCERIES,  ETC. 

Tea,  Oolong  or  other  good  black  .per  pouud. 

Coffee.  Rio,  green do 

CofftMj,  Rio,  roasted do 

Sugar,  good  brown do 

Sugar,  yellow  C do 

Sugar,  coffee  B do 

Molasses,  New  Orleans per  gallon. 

Molasses,  Porto  Rico do 

Sirup do... 

Soap,  common per  pound 

Starch do . . . 

Fuel,  coal per  ton 

Fuel,  wood,  hard per  cord 

Fuel,  wood,  pine do 

Oil,  coal per  gallon 

DOMESTIC  DRT  GOODS,  ETC. 

Shirting«,brown,4-4,  standard  quality.per  yd 

Shirtings,  bleached,  4-4,  stand,  quality. do 

Sheetings,  brown,  9-8,  standard  quality  .do 

Sheet  iocs,  blenched,  9-8,  stand,  quality,  do 

Cntton-danncl.  medium  quality do..., 

Tickings,  gowl  quality do 

Prints^  Merrimao do 

Mousseline  de  laines do 

Satinets,  medium  quality do 

Boots,  men's  heavy per  pair. 

HOUSE-EEKT. 

rour-rooraod  tenements per  month . 

Six-roomed  tenements do 


For  men,  (mechanics,  &c.) i)er  week . 

I'or  women  employed  in  factories do 


18  35 
8  50 
400 
3  00 
10 
08 
10 
08 
04 
05 
08 
05 
06 
10 
10 
10 
10 
13 
10 
121 
10 
07 
10 
20 
15 
40 
10 
05 
05 
15 


60 

09 

10 

7  00 

4  00 

2  DO 

40 


10 
121 


30 
30 
15 
15 
75 
2  50 


4  00 
500 


2  50 


10  00 
8  00 
500 
400 
10 
08 
10 
10 
05 
05 
05 
10 
10 
10 
09 
07 
10 
15 
10 
13 
13 
05 
10 
25 
13 
35 
05 
05 
05 
15 


70 
25 
30 
10 
II 
11 
50 
50 
75 
06 
13 
700 
4  00 
350 
50 


14 
15 
30 
40 
35 
25 
13 
25 
90 
5  00 


5  00 
700 


300 
2  50 


•6  to  17  00 
700 


None  . 


3  00 
08 
06 
10 
05 
03 
05 
08 
05 
08 
08 
08 
10 
12i 
15 
10 
13 
13 
06 
10 
18 
15 
65 
U6 
05 
05 
20 


75 
30 
30 
10 
11 
13 
50 
50 
75 
08 
13 
9  00 
350 


40 


11 

13i 

30 
37J 
121 
10 
50 
3  75 


6  00 
10  00 


3  00 
325 


10  35  to 


•6  50 
735 
435 
3  50 
10 
06 
11 
07 
05 
07 
10 
06 
00 
10 
07 
09 
10 
18i| 
11 

07 
07 
18 
15 
35 
05 
05 
05 
13 


50 

35 

30 

10 

11 

13 

50 

50 

70 

07 

10 

7  50 

500 

375 

.  40 


13 
33 
50 
30 
35 
17 
25 
75 
3  75 


6  00  to  8  00 
8  00  to  10  00 


3  35  to  3  00 
1  75  to  2  00 


7« 
541 

501 
H 

17 
11 
H 
01 
K 
U 
Oi 
M 
U 
W 

1? 

i: 
u 
u 
u 
or 
« 

17 

« 
Of 
id 
IS 

9 


M 
S 
10 
11 

or 

9(» 

400 

8» 

40 


15 
17 

41 
SI 
9 
9 
li 
15 
75 
301 


501 


401 
SSI 
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Statemeui  showing  ike  retail  prices  of  provisions,  groceries,  fc — Continaed. 


Artiolet. 


Cornwall. 


1873. 


Goderioh. 


1874. 


Hamilton. 


Kingston. 


1873. 


1874. 


PBOYIBIOHS. 

Floor,  wheat,  mxperflne per  barrel. ||5  50to|0  ( 

Hoar,  wheat,  extra  family do... 

Floor,  rye do... 

Com  meal do 

Beef,  f reeh,  roosting-pieoea per  poond . 

Beet  fresh,  aoap-piecea do 

Beef,  fresh,  rhmp-steaks '.do 

Beef,  corned do... 

Teal,  foreqoarters do... 

Teal,  hind  qoarters do... 

Yeaicotlets do... 

Motton,  foreqoarters do — 

Mutton,  leg do — 

Mottonch^ do 

Pork,iresh do... 

Fork,  corned  or  salted do... 

Pork,  bacon do.... 

P<vk,hams,  smoked .do. 

Pork,  shoolders 1 do. 

Pork,  saosages do — 


15  00 
450 


Lord. 


.do. 


Cod  fish,  dry do 

Mackerel,  pickled do 

Batter do.... 

Cheese do..., 

Potatoes perboshel. 

Bioe per  poond. 

Beans perqoort. 

MUk do... 

Xggs ^ per  dozen. 

OBOCEBm,  BTa 

T^  Oolong  or  other  good  black per  poond 

Coffee,  Bio,  green do... 

Coffee,  Bio,  roasted do... 

Sogar,  good  brown do 

Sagar,  yellowC do — 

Sogar,  oofTee  B do — 

MMaases,  New  Orleans per  gallon. 

Molasses,  Porto  Bioo do.... 

Sirap do-.., 

8ssp,  common per  poond. 

Starch do.... 

FiaelfOoal per  ton. 

Fnel,  wood,  hard per  cord, 

Fnel,  wood,  pine do.... 

O0,ooal ". per  gallon. 

Domanc  dbt  goods,  btc. 

Airting%  brown,  4-4,  standard  qnality.  .per  vard. 

Shirtings,  blesehed,  4-4,  standard  qoality. .  .oo 

Sheetings,  brown,  9-8,  standard  qoality do 

Sheetings,  bleached,  9-8,  stvidvd  qoauty .  .do. . . . 

OoitoD-iaiineLmediom  qoality do 

Tickings,  good  qoality do — 

Ptinta,  Merrimao do 

Moosseline  de  laines do — 

Satinets,  mediom  qoality do — 

BootSi  men'a  heavy perpair. 

HOUBB-BKBn. 

>biir>roomed  tenements per  month. 

SbE-iDomed  tenements do 


For  men,  (mechanics.  &0.) per  week 

For  women  employed  in  factories do 


4S5 


to  12to 
15  to 


15  to 
06  to 

20  to 
15  to 
50  to 


45  to 
35  to 
30  to 


35  to 
55  to 
07  to 
13  to 


12* 
15 
16 
13 
15 
18 
08 
10 
30 
17 
90 
06 
05 
05 
SO 


75to  1  00 
30 
35 
10 
11 
11 
60 


80to  1  00 

07  to       10 

124 

7  00  to  10  00 

8  50  to  8  75 


40 


08to       15 

lOto      80 

30to       45 

45t0       75 

90 

20to       40 

10  to       18 

30 

50 

840 


•7  00 
700 
300 


10 

06 

10 

06 

09 

08 

10 

06 

07 

07 

11 

13 

12 

14 

13 

12J 

13 

07 

07 

85 

61 

60 

05 


100 
30 
35 
10 
19 


1  00 
05 

800 
8  00 
4  00 


400tu  800 
7  00  to  18  00 


4  OOto  6  00 
8  50to  300 


08to      IG 

10  to      90 

Oeto       16 

lOto      80 

16 

30 

13ito     25 

85 

8  50to  400 


800 
10  00 


3  50to  4  50 
300 


15  50 
6  50 
4  00 
3  50 
10 
07 

07 
06 
07 
10 
07 
08 
10 
09 
11 
11 
14 

1? 
09 

17 

06 

06i 

85 

15 

60 

05 

10 

06 

85 


50 
80 
87 

!? 

50 

60 

70 

05 

10 

750 

4  50 

300 

89 


19* 
15 
30 
40 
25 
30 
15 
17 
75 
800 


400 
700 


300 
8  00 
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Statement  showing  the  retail  prioea  ofproviaiona,  grooerieB,  4^ — Continaed. 


Artioles. 


Horris. 
burg. 


1873. 


OtUwa. 


1873. 


Pioton. 


1873. 


Port  Hope. 


187S. 


FortStHk^ 


1811 


PB0VI8I0N8. 

Float*,  wheat,  superfine per  bbl 

Flour,  Mr beul,  extra  family do.. 

Flour,r>© do.. 

Corn  lueal do... 

Beef,  f ri'sh,  i-oostios-piecet per  lb 

Beef, trt'sb,  8oap*pieces do... 

Beef, fi-eali,  rump-steaks do... 

Beef,  corned do... 

Veal,  fore  quarters do... 

"VejiLhiud  quarters do... 

Veal  culletH   do... 

MuttoD,  foro  quarters do... 

Muttou,  lea: do. . . 

Mutton  t hips do. . . 

Pork,frv8ti do... 

Pork,  coruod  or  salted do... 

Pork,b.icou do... 

Pork, bams,  smoked do... 

Pork,  shoulders do... 

Pork,  sausages do... 

Lard do... 

Codll8h.dry do... 

Mackerel,  pickled do... 

Butter do... 

Cheese do... 

I*otaioes per  bush. 

Rice per  lb. 

Beans per  qt. 

Milk :  do  .. 

Eggs perdo« 

GR0CEBIE8,  ETC. 

Tea.  Oolong  or  other  good  black per  lb . 

Coffee.  Ilio,  green do. . . 

Coffee.  Ki<».  i  o'lsted do . . . 

Sujiur,  jiood  brown    do. .. 

Sugar. yil low  C do.. 

Sugar,  coffee  B do  . 

MolaHseM.  New  Orleans per  gall 

Molasses,  Purto  lUco oo. . 

Sirup    do  . 

Soup,  commou per  lb 

Staieh do. .. 

Fuel,  coal per  ton 

Fuel,  w«kkI,  hard per  cord 

I'^iol,  wood,  pine do  . . 

Oil,  coal  x>€r  gall. 

DOMCSTIC  DKT  GOODS,  ETC. 

Shirtings,  brown,  4-4,  stnnd.  qu'ilitv..per  yd 
Sliirtinir.H,  bli-aelie<l,  4-4,  stand,  quality  .  .do. . . 
Sheet  ingH,  brown,  'J-8.  standard  quilitv  do... 
Shcetiu;TS.  bleacheil,  9-8,  stand,  quality  do. .. 

Cotton-flannel,  medium  quality do. .. 

Tieklugs,gootl  quality do. .. 

Prints.  Merrimac do... 

MouB.nelino  de  Id ines    do. . - 

Satinets,  mtnlium  quality do . . . 

Boots,  men's  heavy per  pair. 

U0U8E-RKST. 

Four-roomed  tenements per  month . 

Six-roomed  tenements do. . . 

BOARD. 

For  men,  (mechanics.  &c.) per  wook. 

For  women  employed  in  factories do. . . 


•6  50 
800 
400 
300 
08 
05 
06 
05 
04 
05 
05 
0^ 
10 
10 
09 
10 
10 
13 
10 
13 
10 
07 
03 
20 
10 
30 
05 
W 
05 
15 


GO 
28 
30 
10 
14 
15 
35 
40 
60 
08 
13 
8  00 
3  50 
2  50 
45 


20 
18 
20 
20 
23 
25 
13 
25 
60 
3  50 


7  00 

8  00 


2  50 
2  00 


•6  50 
7  00 
500 
350 
10 
06 
.13 
10 
10 
13 
15 
00 
08 
18 
13 
10 
15 
17 
18 
13 
15 
06 
07 
25 
15 
35 
06 
10 
06 
80 


60 
80 
30 
10 
11 
12 
50 
40 
60 

13 
9  00 
5  50 
250 

50 


14 

14 
18 
18 
20 
30 
15 
20 
75 
350 


8  00 
12  00 


4  00 

3  50 


•6  50 
700 
350 
3  00 
08 
04 
10 
OS 
04 
05 
05 
05 
07 
08 
08 
10 
10 
10 
09 
10 
10 
06 
08 
17 
13 
35 
05 
05 
05 
13 


50 
40 
40 
09 
10 
13 
50 
CO 
75 
09 
15 
7  50 
3  50 
2  50 
40 


20 
80 
13 
15 
40 
17 
15 
80 
80 
850 


4  50 
750 


300 
8  50 


10  30  to 


Not 


•5  75 
650 


400 

07 
19k 
06 
OS 
06 

07 
09 
10 
10 
09 

14 
07 


75 

85 

35 

II 

10 

10 

SO 

40 

80to   1  00 

07 

13 

7  00 

5  00 

3  85 

45 


18 

l?l 
30 

37 

80 

35 

14 

18 

40 

8  OOto   300 


3  OOto  6  00 

4  OOto  7  00 


8  SOto  3  50 
1  50  to  8  50 


•IB 

t« 
311 

M 

II 

m 

M 

a 
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Statement  showing  the  retail  prieee  of  provieians,  groceries,  ^,— Continued. 


Attkks. 


FnMOtt 


1S13. 


Bl  CELtbo' 
liuo'ft. 


J873. 


ATflnge  in  FmTiflC«  of  On* 
tax-iHy  la— 


ier?3. 


1FT4. 


whmi,  Htip^rfiiie pwbbL 

rhemti,  extra  funllj...... .._.___. do,. 

^fl  *.*.«****,.,,,**,*,.-„,, iSo.. 

6Eil ............. .  .„.,.,,.__—.._.  -do. . 

mb^  Toii«tuig-piao« ..... ...,par  lb. 

mb,  fiODp-piecen,,*, ..  ^  *.. .  .**>«**.  .do*  - 

0»bt  mmp-vteakA . .......,....do.^ 

timed ^^. ...do.. 

ro  qnarten .....*..>..... ......do,, 

ud  qumtoitt  .,...,.. .,.,.,,, .do.. 

tlet«.... ,.....,,_...--... ..do,. 

foreqanrten .............^do^- 


etb.^.., 

iroed  or  mltod. 


tonldem  ...... 


.do, 
do- 
.do. 
.do. 
do- 
.do. 
.do. 


.40. 
.40. 
.4o. 


*.....,.,..,..,, perbuiih 

.J,.,. per  lb 

,., „.,.....*...,,„„,  ....p«if-qt 

...._..,,,,, ...,,,-.. do,. 

, ....par  do* 

long  or  otber  good  bLuHu..  *  -...per  lb- 

aiij,  Kreen.-,. ,.....- do.. 

H.ia,  rusutod ..................do.. 

jood  browB ......^,.....do.. 

'eUow  C,..,,.,,,..,.,, do., 

KjftbB  B...... ..._,.._.,,.*... do., 

■,  NewOrleuu  ...............por  Bill. 

B,  Porto  Rleo... .,..„... .....do,, 

.do. 


............... ........per  lb. 

...„,„....,.;.,do,, 

al...,x,......., .....per  too 

ood,  bard ..^..poF  cord 

«Mi,  plme,.... ,.,....... ...,,dOr. 

.. .- .,pergiU 

DOMBmC  ant  liOODfl,  WHO. 

^  brfliwii,  4A,  etaod.  anjiiftv  ^ . .  .par  jd . 

;a,  bleacbfHl.  4  4,  eland,  quality do . . 

jB*  brvwij,  fl-ti,  i*tfliid  qacuitj  , do* , 

{%  bl^Acb  m]  ,  0-8 »  itand.  qoiult j  , , ,  .d  n . . 

IftBDel.  miHltum  qnoUtj- « . . .  ■  do. . 

a,  good  quality.,-...-...., ..do., 

}S.prnmtxi .................. ..«....do.. 

iDod«  ]&[□«,,.............. do.. 

,  medium  quslity  ..*.,. .,...,...-.. do.. 
len^Bbf*^..... .. ....per  pair. 


nOUBE'BKHT. 


m)6d  tetiemQotiQ  . 
led  teoiHueiiU... 


.per  moDtb, 
..r...,.do.. 


ti  (mHbanlcA,  lee)  *. ...perwe«k 

aan  emptnjed  iQ  fi^ariw do. 
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Statement  showing  the  retail  prion  of  proviiion$f  grooerioBf  amd  other  loadimg  arUdm  ef  «•• 
sumption^  and  of  house-rent  and  board,  tii  the  following  iowne  of  the  proomoe  of  (mIn^ 
Dominion  of  Canada, 


Artiolee. 


ford. 


1873. 


Qnebee. 


1878. 


1879L 


Three 
Biven. 


1873. 


1 


PBOVIBIOMB. 

Floor,  wbeet,  snperflne.. perbbl. 

Floor,  wheat,  extra  iiuiiily do... 

Flour,  rye .' do... 

Corn-meal do. . . 

Beef,  f^vsh,  roAstine  pieces per  lb. 

Beef,  freah,  aooppfeoes do... 

Beef,  freeh,  ramp.itQak8 do... 

Beef,  oomed do... 

Veal,  fore  quarters do... 

Ycal,  hind  qoarters do... 

Vealcotlets do... 

Mutton, fore  quarters do... 

Mutton,  leg do... 

Mutton  chops do... 

Pork,  fresh do... 

Pork,  corned  or  salted do... 

Pork,  bacon do... 

Pork,  hams,  smoked do... 

Pork,  shoulders do... 

Pork,  sausages do... 

Lard do... 

Codfish,  dry do... 

Mackerbl,  pickled do... 

Butter do... 

Cheese do... 

Potatoes per  bush. 

Rico per  lb. 

Beans perqt. 

Milk ..do  .. 

Eggs perdoz. 

GBOCBBIES,  ETC. 

Tea,  Oolong  or  other  good  black per  lb . 

CofToo,  Rio,  green do... 

Coffee,  Rio,  roosted do... 

Sugar,  good  brown do  .. 

Sugar,  yellow  C do... 

Sugar,  coffee  B do... 

Molasses,  New  Orleans per  gall. 

Molasses,  Porto  Rico oo . . . 

Sirup  do... 

Soap,  common per  lb. 

Starch do... 

Fuel,  coal per  ton . 

Fuel,  wood,  hard per  cord . 

Fuel,  wood,  pine do . . . 

Oil,  coal per  gall 

DOMESTIC  DRY  OOODB,  ETC.     . 

Shirtings,  brown,  4^,  standard  quality per  yd. 

Shirtings,  bleached.  4-4,  standard  qoality do. . . 

Sheetings,  brown,  9.8,  standard  qoality do. . . 

Sheetings,  bleached,  9-8,  standard  qoality do. . . 

Cotton -flannel,  medium  qoality do. . . 

Tickings, good  quality do... 

Prints,  Merrimao do... 

Mousselino  do  laines do... 

Satinets,  medium  quality do. . . 

Boots,  men's  heavy per  pair. 

HOUBB-BEKT. 

Fotir-rooraed  tenements per  month . 

Six-r<>omed  tenements do... 


BOAUD. 

For  men,  (raechanics,  &c.) per  week. 

I  or  uMinen  emi)loyod  in  factories do. . . 
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ataiement  showing  (he  retail  prices  of  provisions,  groceries,  and  other  leading  articles  of  con- 
sumption, and  of  house-rent  and  board,in  the  following  towns  of  (he  provinces  of  New 
Brunswick,  Prince  Edwards  Island,  and  Newfoundland,  and  in  the  town  of  Kingston, 
Januiica,  West  Indies,  in  the  year  1873. 


Article*. 


Tlnnr,  wbiMi,  mperfl&fl ...  per  bbl 

FkMir»  wlie^  eztea  fkmlly .da. . 

Fl0Qr,i7«  ,,, ,.».„*.,, ,.do,,. 

Ooffnmoil -- 4o  .- 

Bttel  treah^  iviAtiiig  pietau per  lb 

Beef,  fre«h,*oqp-pWK3«**»**,,*..do... 

Bae£  tttah,  rmnp at«alejB .da... 

Beef;  eomed , .^o. .. 

VejU,  ftone  qaartert » „ .*.do,„ 

Y«td,  hind  qaarten ^...do... 

Te«ilcutJ&tB  .*..,**..*,,., .do._. 

Ua&Uie.  Sun  gsiarten, . ....  — . .do, . . 

]Cnttoii.lag , , .,,do... 

Mtillimo^o^ ..dQ... 

P^k,  fresh , ,„ do... 

Pork,  coraedari«U*d-.--,  ....do... 

Pork,  liAcon  , ..,*... .__,_.,,di>.,. 

Pork,  h,iiD«.«niok*d....*.„„..,dft,*. 

Pork,  Hbou]d«r:a  ....'............do.,. 

Pork,  Aa[uag«A  ..,,-..-„.„„..,d«.,. 

Lud  ..„,.. ..-.-*, _do, .. 

CodfUfc.  dry do. .. 

Uackerieltplokled...... ....do... 

Battarr.... .do. 

Cbww  ,,..... .--...._,..-. ..do. 

PotAtocift....... — .........per  boi 

BliSQ..... .-.. -iT.perlb 

- pefA* 

............ ..........do... 

.^ pvdoi. 


KUIi. 


TuB^OoloBg  or  othtT  good  hlibQk.p^  lb. 

Ool^m,  Bio,  grora......,^.. ,.do... 

CoObe,  BJo,  roMtad  ^ ...........  ..do. . . 

Soipv^  good  brown ...do.-. 

,  yellow  C 


Snw^coflbe  B  .......... 

MolMKfl,  Kew  Orleant... 

liolMwi,  Forto  Eloo 

Sirup.... ..„,..,... 

Soiip,  eommoa---- --.--... 

SU«b.., ,.*....,.- 

Poelcoft]. — 

Ftiel,  wood,  hAid  «...,.... 

Fuel,  wwkI,  pine......... 

Oil.oo«U 


T" 


...do. 
-per  lb 
..,dlo... 


....iHr  cord 

....r!.do.. 

perg»U 

Sbjrtlogs,  brown,  4-*,  ttAndlird  qnftt- 

ity *,..., per jd 

Sbf  ttioge,  bteacfaod,  4^1,  atnodArd  qoil* 

Ity - .  .per  yd 

Sbeetiagi,  browa,  ^-^  lilanduu  qou. 

Ity poryd 

Sfaeetlngp,    bleached,     0-#,    flUodifd 

qualitr  ................. ....  .per  yd. 

Cot  toa.naintir]^  mnlliim  qnaltty  . .  d&, . . 

Ticking,  good  quolily  . . .. .  .do. . . 

PrtotOt  jlerrimaci .............. ..4o... 

MoOMeHoA  do  Itlnot. . . ... do.  ^^ 

Sfttinetflv  modlnm  qoALit^....^ ..  ..do. . 
Booto,  EBOD'ibeaTy p«r  pmlr. 


-peMDDOtll 


FoT^-romDed  teoeoieato. . 
Sjx.pODtned  i^t3,eizienl> . .  ■ 


For  men.  foie*hmiiq*,  &c.) . .  par  wo«ik. 
For  women  employed  In  fjuctodoe  do.  - . 
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i2srr>Ex. 


Pa£©. 

Africa,  expenditures  of  workmen's  families  in 735 

prices  of  provisionS|  groceries,  &c.,  in 73d 

wages  in 735 

Agricaltnral  condition  of  Belgium 643 

implements 143 

fEustories,  wageein 343,777,782 

works  at  Ipswich,  ^gland 342 

labor.    (See  Farm-labor.) 

laborers  in  Austria 600 

Diisseldorf 517,575 

England 389 

France '. 443 

Germany 549 

Norway 696 

Scotland 358 

Sweden ; 681 

NationalUnion 395,396 

wages  in  Barmen 515 

Denmark 707,708 

England 148 

and  Wales 362-365 

Ireland 359,360 

Aix-la-Chapelle,  Prussia,  exports  from,  to  the  United  States 517 

wages  paid  in  factories  and  shops 517,518 

Alabama,  expendituresof  workmen's  families  in.....* 818 

prices  of  provisiohs,  &c.,  in 739-748,751,752,764 

wages  in 764 

Alexander  II,  Emperor  of  Russia 717,736 

Allen,  Franklin,  secretary  of  Silk  Association  of  America 792 

Altenburg  kid-glove  factory 538 

Amal^mated  Engineers'  Society,  Berlin 522 

America,  labor  in 737-841 

Amsterdam,  waees  in • 711-713 

Andrews,  C.  G.  United  States  minister  at  Stockholm,  report  of. 676-^1 

Antwerp,  cost  and  condition  of  labor  in 660 

shops  for  building  machinery  at 666 

wages  in , 661 

Arch,  Joseph 392 

Arcyle,  Duke  of,  ("Reign  of  Law") 179 

Arkansas,  prices  of  provisions,  6lo,,  in 802 

wages  in 739-748, 75*},  764 

Armstrong,  S&  William 232,346,432 

Artificial  flowers 474 

Ashley,  Lord 184 

Assyria  and  Chaldea,  labor  in 23-26 

cost  and  condition  of 600 

Austria,  exports  to  the  United  States  from 593 

labor  in 59^-605 

wages  in 595-605 

B. 

Badean,  Qeneral  Adam,  United  States  consul-general.  London 344 

Barmen  and  Elberfeld,  exports  to  the  United  States  m)m 511 

factory-labor  in 513,514 

mechanical  and  farm  labor  in 515 

wages  in  manufacturing  establishments  of 512, 513 

843  * 
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Bauteen,  Saxony,  paper-mill olU 

Bavaria • 548,641' 

Belfast  and  neighborhood,  wages  in SG7,36l,i7C> 

iron-sbip-bnilding  and  engineering  works 361 

Belgium * - .-...-.- 641-675 

agrionltnral  condition  of 643 

Bmssels - 667 

exports  to  the  United  States  from 6tt 

coal-trade  of 670 

condition  of  the  working  classes  of 673 

drinking  habits  of  the  workingmen  of 661 

Ghent  and  Brakes 66B 

industry  of  in  ltf72-73 , 669 

iron-industry  of 664 

Liege 666 

paper-making  in 657-639 

prices  of  provisions,  groceries,  &o.,  in 670,671 

farm-products  and  meat  in 672 

strikes  in 662,663 

the  Cockerill  Iron  and  Steel  Works,  Seraing 661 

sugar-industry  in 667 

wages  in 644, 646-663, 666-66&^J73 

BeU,  I.  Lowthian 390 

Benefactions  of  Fried.  Krupp Sd6 

James  Smieton  dz^Sons 43S 

John,  Joseph,  and  Sir  Francis  Grossley 430,431 

Sir  Joselih  Whitworth 431 

Sir  Titus  Salt 428,438 

Berlin,  Prussia - 519 

building-trades  in 522 

exports  from,  to  the  United  States 5S0 

wages  paid  in 520,521,522,523 

Beverase,  the  national,  of  Great  Britain 400 

Birkenhead,  England,  forge,  rates  of  wages  in 317 

wages  at  the  Canada  Works 315 

Birmingham : 31&-K1 

exports  from,  to  the  United  States T 3W 

letter  of  United  States  consul  on  the  condition  of  the  working 

people  of 409.410 

wages  in 320-322 

Blank-book  factory,  wages  in 781 

Blast-furnaces,  wages  in 294.295 

Bleaching,  dyeing,  and  printing  establishments,  wages  paid  in 246,249,250 

Bohemia,  glass-manufacturing  district  of  Northern 641 

labor  in 539-541 

Boiler-makers  and  Iron-Ship-builders,  United  Society  of 217 

wages  paid  to 312 

Bolt,  nut,  and  rivet  making,  wages  at ^ 

Bookbinders'  wages 263 

Book-trade  of  Leipsic 5K 

Stuttgart 544 

Boot  and  shoe  makers'  wages 251,275-774 

trade  of  Leeds 335-337 

Bouches-du-Rhdne,  France,  manufactories  in 483 

Box-making,  wages  at 266 

Bradford,  exports  from,  to  the  United  States 339 

the  working  classes  of 4W 

wages  in  worsted-mills 340 

worsted-trade  of 339 

Branscomb,  C.  H.,  United  States  consul  at  Manchester 398, 404, 410 

Brasaey,  Thomas,  "  Work  and  Wages" ^ 236,3W,392 

Bread  and  biscuit  manufactory  of  Glasgow,  wages  in 261 

Brentano,  L.,  United  States  consul,  Dresden 539.582 

Brewer,  F.  P.,  United  States  consul,  Piraeus,  Greece 637,6:« 

Breweries  at  Burton-on-Trent 400,401 

wages  in 262,275 

Brick-making,  near  Manchester 343 

wages  at 260,343 

Brindisij  condition  of  mechanics  and  workingmen  of («34 
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Bristow,  Hon.  B.  H.»  Secretary  of  the  Treasnry,  letters  to ,,   111,579 

British  consular  reports 454-461 

Brnges,  Belgium 668,669 

Brush-making,  wages  at 266 

Brussels,  Belgium 667 

prices  of  farm-products  and  meat  in 672 

Building-trades  in  Berlin .^ 522 

wages  in 259.276,322,780 

Bunning,  T.  W.,ofNewcastle-on-Tyne 296 

Buranoiace., -  636 

Byers,  S.  H.  M.,  United  States  consul  at  Zurich 609 

C. 

Cabinet-making  and  upholstery,  wages 259 

California,  expenditures  of  workmen's  families  in '. 819 

prices  of  provisions,  &c.,  in 807 

wages  in 739-747,752,753,760,764,771,783 

Canada,  Dominion  of H27-H41 

Car-bnilding,  wages ^ 778,779 

Cardiff  and  Swansea  coal-districts 300-307 

Carpenters  and  Joiners,  Amalgamated  Society  of 201-207-209 

Associated  of  Scotland 207-210 

wages 313 

in  Berlin 523,524 

Carpet-making,  wages  at 247,342 

Carrara,  Italy,  cost  and  condition  of  labor  in 633 

Carriage-makers'  wages , 518,778,779 

Cartridge-making,  wages 266 

Chaldeaand  Assyria,  labor  in 23-26 

Chemical  manufactures,  wages 274 

Chemical  works,  wages  in 261 

Chemnitz,  Saxony,  condition  of  the  laboring  classes  in 578-580 

exports  from,  to  the  United  States 525 

mechanical  and  factory-labor,  wages  paid  for 525-529 

prices  of  factory-labor  in,  in  1872 531-534 

machine-works  in 533,534 

wages  in  city  local  express  companies  of 531 

Cigar-makers,  earnings  of 776,782 

Class  distinctions  in  Sweden 690 

Clerks  in  banks,  insurance  companies,  &c.,  salaries  of 367 

Clock-making,  wages  at 259 

Cloth-dressing,  wages  at 246 

Cloth-factories  in  Aix-la-Chapelle 517 

Clothing  of  the  Swedes 682 

French  workmen 447 

cost  of .• 382,384 

Army  cloth  and 383 

makers' wages 252,772 

Clyde,  ship-building  on  the 350-354 

works  of  John  Elder  &;  Co 353 

wages  at  the ^        334 

Coach-building,  wages  at '        259 

Coal-districts  of  Swansea  and  Cardiff 301-307 

fields  of  Durham  and  Northumberland 295-299 

Masters'  Association,  wages  in  mines  of  West  Yorkshire 306 

mining 295 

pits  of  West  Yorkshire,  wages  at 309 

trade  of  Belgium 670 

Colliers  in  Eogland,  earnings  of 309 

Cologne,  Prussia,  exports  to  the  United  States  from 518 

wages  of  mechanics  in 519 

Colorado,  wages  in 739-747 

Compo8itors.l«ondon  Society  of 219-220 

Condition  oi  agricultural  laborers  of  England 389-396 

France 443,445 

Norway 696 

Russia 729 

English  operatives 418 
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Condition  of  factory,  mechanical,  and  other  skilled  workmen ...: 396 

lahorere  in  Russia ••...  729,730 

laborers'  dwellings  in  France 479 

laborin  Italy. ^ 6SS-635 

the  iDdnstrial  classes  in  Norway 696 

laboring  classes  in  Holland -715,716 

mechanics  and  skilled  tradesmen 421 

miners  and  iron-workers  of  England 418-420 

peasantry  of  Rome 61-^ 

working  classes  of  France 449-480 

Great  Britain.... 389-423,424-496 

Greece • 640 

Ireland 423 

Sweden 692 

Unitedfltates 820 

menofDenmark 706,707 

women  of  France 474-47d 

women  workers  of  Paris 473,474 

Conneoticnt,  wages  in 739-748,750,753,761,766,767,7© 

prices  of  provisions,  &c.,  in 797 

expenditures  of  workmen's  families  in 797 

Consular  reports.  United  States,  352, 377, 382, 396, 399, 403, 404, 408, 409, 410, 411, 414, 415. 
416, 417, 423, 472, 576, 576, 577, 578, 579, 580, 582, 583, 584,  e^\ 
661, 676, 691, 696-701, 702-705, 706-708, 731, 732, 733, 735, 7:J6 

British 443-461,662.663,673,674,675,725-728,730 

Co-operation ^ ' 236,237 

Co-operative  associations , 384-387 

Coopers,  wages  of 7i?2 

Copper-mills,  wages  in 25d 

Corliss  Engine- Works,  Providence,  R.  I 332 

Corset-factory,  wages  in 781 

Cost  of  board,  house-rent,  snbsistence,&c 7(^ 

Cost  of  labor  and  subsistence  in  Lower  Silesia  in  1868 * 490-4?7 

Cost  of  groceries,  provisions,  &c 55, 56, 100-103, 106-114, 131, 134,1.15. 

554-557, 559-565, 638, 639, 68(1,  TW 

Cost  of  laborin  Antwerp • CtjO-*i63 

Belgium (UG-fiM 

Denmark 703-71^ 

England 89-99,138,141,14^^13 

Greece 63? 

Italy 632-^ 

Rome 53 

Sweden 676-6!?0 

Cost  of  living  in  Aix-la-Chai>elle 570 

Athens 33^'» 

Barmen -^.  — .'i69 

Berlin,  Prussia .*. 570 

Charleroi,  Belgium 072 

Chemnitz 554,570 

Co|>enhagen 705,70!? 

Dresden,  Saxony 554,570 

DUsseldorf 570 

England 147 

Essen , 569 

Frankfort-ou-thc-Main 571 

Germany K2 

Leipsic 554 

Munich,  Bavaria 571 

Pineus,  Greece C40 

Prussia 565 

rural  districts  of  Germany 566-569 

Stuttgart 571 

Sweden ft?l 

Switzerland , 609-6«3 

Cotton  and  woolen  machinery 144 

Cotton  manufacture,  growth  of.. 145 

Cotton  manufacture  in  France 449-4c»l 

wages  of  operatives  in 243-24.'» 

Cotton-mills,  wages  in 330,3:U,750 
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Oramer,  Hon.  M.  J.,  United  States  minister  to  Denmark 707 

Crime  and  edncation  in  Marseilles 487 

Cropsey,  Lonis  Ei.,  United  States  consul,  Chemnitz 577 

Croesley  Orphan  Home  and  School,  Halifox,  Yorkshire 430 

thebenefactionsof  John,  Joseph  and  Sir  Francis 430,431 

D. 

Dakota,  prices  of  provisions,  ^bo.,in. 806 

wages  in 739-747 

Danks's  pnddline-famace 290 

Degraded  condition  of  the  working  classes 406 

De&ware,  ezpenditnres  of  workmen's  families  in ^. 813 

iron-ship-bnilding  in 780,781 

prices  of  provisions  in 799 

wages  in 739-748,750,758,768,770,771 

Denmark,  average  earnings  of  the  workin^enof 707 

economic  condition  of  the  workingmenof 706 

expense  for  support  of  families  in 708 

labor  in 702-708 

wages  of  fEurm-laborers  in 707,708 

Copenhagen 702 

Elsinore 703 

«  cost  of  pro  visions  in 704-706 

wagesin 703,704 

Deptfbrd,  England,  wages  in 344 

Derby,E.  H 360 

Dewsbury  and  neighborhood 268 

Diamond-cutting  in  Holland • 714 

Diet  of  workmen  in  Great  Britain 387 

Dresden,  Saxony 538,539,582-585 

beer  and  breadstnfib  imported,  exported,  taxd  consumed  in.. .         585 

exports  from,  to  the  United  States 539 

ware 538 

Dress-making,  wages  at 253 

DriAking  customs  of  Qreat  Britain 396 

habits  in  Belgium 661 

Drink  traffic  in  Qreat  Britun 397 

Drunkenness  in  England 997-400,405 

Dublin,  Ireland ^ 361 

Dnopetiaux,  M.,  on  labor  in  Belgium 645 

Dondee,  Scotland 354-356 

factory-labor,  wages 355 

mechimical,  farm,  and  other  labor,  wages  at.... 356 

wages  in,  and  neighborhood 267,271 

Durham  coal-fields,  wagesin 295,296,297,309 

Dtisseldorf,  Prussia 515,575 

exports  to  the  United  States  ftom 515 

prices  of  factory  and  other  labor  at 515 

wages  in  mills  and  fiekctories 516 

of  mechanical  labor  in 516 

agricultural  labor  in  the  consular  district  of. ......         517 

Dutch  artisans 714 

Dwellings  of  laborers  in  France 479,480 

of  the  working  classes  in  Qermany 574 

in  Sweden 685,686 

Earnings.    (See  Wages.) 

averagein  Denmark 707 

average  of  operatives  in  the  United  Kingdom 243-266 

of  comers  in  England , 309 

famiUes 163-165 

farm-laborers  in  England 89-99,163-165 

Germany 566-568 

Earthenware  and  porcelain  manufacture,  wages  in 273 

Edge-tool  factory,  wages  in 257 

Education  in  Sweden 689 

and  crime  in  Marseilles 487 
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Egypt,  labor  Id - • 6-18 

Elberfeld,  Germany,  (see  Barmen  and  Elberfeld) • 511 

Elder,  J.  &;  Co.,  Glasgow,  works  of 353 

wages  paid  by 1 354 

Elizabeth,  from  the  reign  of,  to  that  of  George  III 130-175 

Emigration  from  France 434 

Engineering,  boiler  and  agricnltural-maohine  making,  wages 855 

Engineers,  Amalgamated  Society  of 199,800 

England  and  Wsaes,  agricnltnral  wages  in 30^-367 

wholesale  prices  of  grain  in 377,378 

agrionltnral  laborers  of 389-W 

average  earnings  of  operatives  in 243-878 

beneficent  mannfactnrers  of 427-438 

co-operative  associations  in 384-3d6 

degraded  condition  of  the  working  classes  of 406 

earnings  of  colliers  in 309 

era  of  machinery  in 176-195 

expenses  and  earnings  of  families  of  agrionltnral  laborers  in 163-lG 

exports  to  the  United  States  from 238,239 

^m  the  United  States  to 240 

farm  and  mechanical  labor  in 315 

feudal  period  in 71 

from  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  to  that  of  George  III 130-175 

homes  for  the  poor  of ,    425 

inclosnres  of  the  sixteenth  century  in 119-130 

manners,  household  expenses,  &o,,  in  the  15th  century 105-114 

poor-laws  of,  and  their  origin 115-119 

prices  of  grain  and  other  commodities 100-103 

clothing  in , 383 

Scotland,  and  Ireland,  exports  from  the  United  States  to 840 

imports  into  the  United  States  from 838 

standard  wages  of  mill-hands  in  1871  in 279-889 

in  bar  and  angle  mills  in 281-2cd 

forges  and  mills  in  South  Stuuffbrdshire 28ci,8d9 

plate-mills  in 286,287 

puddling-mills  in 280,261 

rail  and  heavy  angle  mills  in 2ri4,2!5 

strikes  in 224-236 

thrift  among  the  working  classes  in  the  textile  districts  of 424 

wages  and  prices  in,  from  1596  to  1796 149-163,165-175 

wages  of  agricnlturallaborors  in S>-99 

wages  paid  at  iron-works  in 291.2IW 

in  steel-works  in 269,271, 2!fe 

coal-fields  in 295-2i»9 

the  West  Yorkshire  mines  in 3(W 

of  colliers  in "JOll 

printers  in 314 

paid  for  mechanical  and  farm  labor  in 315 

workman's  town  in 426 

(See  also  Great  Britain  and  United  Kingdom.) 

English  mining  in  1872 310 

operatives 41S 

poor-laws,  origin  of 115 

Envelope-makiujg 263,658 

Erni,  Henry,  United  States  consul  at  Basle 609 

Europe,  labor  in,  under  the  feudal  system 63 

Expenditures  of  workmen's  families S37-486 

in  Africa 735 

Aix-Ia-Cbapelle 570,571 

Belgium 64^^^K 

Berlin 570,571 

Brindisi 632 

Canada 840,i?41 

Cbemnitz 570,571 

Copenhagen 705-70f< 

Dresden 1 670,571 

Diisseldorf 570,571 

England 163-H^ 

Frankfort-on-t  he-Main 571 
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nditores  of  workmen's  families  in  Marseilles .- 486 

Messina 632 

Milan 632 

Muuich 571 

Netherlands 714 

Nice 486 

PirsBus,  Greece 640 

Stuttgart •   571 

nses  of  a  workineraan's  family  in  Paris 461 

hoasehold,  &o.|  under  the  feudal  system ^ 105 

of  living  in  Norway 697 

rtsto  the  United  Kiugdom  from  the  United  States 240 

United  States  from  Aix-Ia-Chapelle 517 

Austria 5U3 

Barmen 511 

Birmingham ^.  320 

Belgium 642 

BerUn 520 

Bradford 339 

Chemnitz 525 

Cologne 518 

DrecSen 539 

Dtisseldorf 515 

Elberfeld 511 

England 238,239 

Frankfort-on-the-Main 542 

France   433,4:^4 

Glasgow 302 

Greece 637 

Germany 488 

Huddersfield 338 

Ireland 238,239 

Italy^ 625 

^  Liverpool * 316 

London 344 

Nottingham : 327 

Russia 717,718 

Scotland 238,239 

Sheffield 324 

Switzerland 606 

the  United  Kingdom 238,239 

F. 

>ry  and  mechanical  labor  in  Chemnitz,  Saxony 525 

Aix-la-Chapelle 517 

other  labor  in  Diisseldorf 515-517 

labor  in  Altenburg 513,514 

America 737 

Barmen 5!^ 

Berlin 520 

Dundee 355 

Germany 498-535 

condition  of 396 

life  in  France 475 

ihild,  General  Lucius,  on  the  effect  of  the  rise  in  wages,  &o 414 

lies  and  their  incomes  in  1688 137 

ly  earnings ., 163-165,571,821.832 

expenditures 163-165, 387, 486, 570,  o71, 632, 640, 648-<)72, 705, 708, 714, 735, 

821.832 

i-labor 156-158, 537-641, 592, 739-747, 8:W 

laborers,  wages  of 707 

(See  also  Agricultural  laborers.) 

and  mechanical  labor  in  France  in  1873 484 

and  other  labor .• 356 

wages : 138,139,140,362-367 

18  and  farm-implements  in  the  United  States 738 

laborers  in  the  United  States 737 

al  period  in  England 71-114 

54:1, 
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Figis, 

Feudal  syBtem  in  Europe ..•• (St 

labor  under  the ^ 6^114 

Foo<l  in  Sweden - — ..........         fc7 

Food  of  workiu|^  claHaes  of  France 445 

Firth,  Thomas,  &  Sons,  Sheffield 3i6,&«9 

Fisheries  of  Norway ^.. ...... &! 

Flax  manufacture,  Bpinniug,  weaving,  &,o v..... 24^ 

Florida,  wages  in 7S0-747 

prices  of  provisions  in 801 

Founderies,  iron,  and  machine  shops,  Uarmen 513 

DUsseldorf 516 

France,  collecting  rents  in 479 

condition  of  the  working  classes  in 443-479 

laborers' dwellings  in 479 

emigration  from 434 

homes  of,  famine  and  ruin  in.... 479 

hdurs  of  labor  in - AHO 

imports  from 4*.C 

labor  in 433-4:7 

iudnHtrial  production  in 4t'i 

neeille-women  of 477 

prices  of  provisions  in 4*i 

pnMluction  of  iron  and  steel  in 4^1 

silk  industries  of  Lyons 467-47:{ 

wages  in 442-445,448-461,476 

and  prices  in  Paris 461-4(u 

weavei-sand  loce-uiakers  of 476 

women  workers  in  Paris 473 

working-women  of 4i4-47'H 

Francis,  Hon.  John  M.,  on  production  and  exports  of  Greece G:v7 

,  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  exi>ort8  to  the  United  States  from 54*2 

prices  of  provisions,  d&c,  in ^'7 

rates  of  wages  in .., W'i 

French  artificial  flowers .*. 474 

prisons,  labor  in !..         4?*i 

Free  labor o-i 

Fndlierg,  Saxony,  wages  at  fringe  aiid  lace  making  in 511 

Fringe-making,  Schlettan,  Saxony b«} 

Furnaces,  iron,  DUsseldorf , 51rt 

Furniture-making,  wages  at 776, 7H) 

Fustian-cutting,  dyeing  and  finishing,  wages :250,251 

Gas-works,  wages  in 27<> 

Genoa,  condition  of  the  working  classes  in CL'4 

George  111,  from  Elizabeth  to  the  reign  of VM* 

Georgia,  prices  of  provisions  in 6t'l 

wages  in 7:»-74H,  751, 752, 71*4 

Germany,  cost  of  living  in 5-'- 

chief  mauulacturing  towns  of 511 

immigration  into  the  United  States  from 4*i> 

imports  from 4-* 

labor  in 4?^ 

wages  in 497-r4'l 

Glass-cutting 4  -i 

making,  wages  at 2C0.777 

works  of  Belgium 6r>4-»V'»7 

Glasgow,  Scotland 349-:'».'»4 

exports  to  the  United  States  from Xd 

habits  of  the  laboring  chisses  of 41.^ 

homes  of  the  laboring  classes  of 40.? 

money  spent  at  the  pawn-shops  of 41«' 

ship-building  on  the  Clyde  and  at ?.''' 

wages  at TCi* 

Glove  mannfactnre  in  Fnince 1 43e-4!- 

Glove-makers  of  France 47 •< 

wages  in  Germany i>\i 

manufacture  in  Austria 5i4 
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Glove  man nfact are,  history  of 439 

magnitude  of  the 440 

Gonld,  J.  B.,  United  States  consul  at  Birmingham 319,404,409 

Grain, prices  of, in  England  and  Wales 377,378 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  United  Kingdom  of 238-432 

imports  into  the  United  States  from 228 

volume  of  trade  of,  with  the  United  States 238 

exports  to,  from  the  United  States 240 

emi^ation  from,  into  the  United  States 241 

chief  manufacturing  towns  of 315 

condition  of  the  working  classes  in 389-423 

seat  of  woolen,  manufactures 333 

reports  on  woolen  manufactures  of 408 

drinking  customs  of 396 

national  heverage  of 400 

prices  of  meat  and  other  provisions  in 378 

contract-price  of  provisions  furnished  the  army  and  navy  of 379-381 

diet  of  workmen  in 387 

drunkenness  in 397 

family  expenditures  in 387-389 

Greece,  lahor  in 26 

modem 637-640 

exports  from 637 

wi^esin 638 

Groceries,  provisionsi  house-rent,  &o.,  prices  of,  in  British  Possessions 834-839 

Denmark 704-706 

England 99-114.131-135 

France - 485 

Germany 554-565 

Greece 638,639 

Rome..^ 55,56 

Sweden 680 

United  States 796-810 

H. 

Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  wages  in 831 

Yorkshire 341 

wages  in  carpet-mills  in 342 

prices  of  provisions,  groceries,  &.c.,at 376 

Crossley  Orphan  Home  and  School  at.. 430 

Halliwell  collection  of  manuscripts,  extracts  from 165 

Hansen,  Olaf ,  United  States  vice-consul,  Copenhagen 702 

Hardware-factories,  wages  in 766,767,782 

Hnmess-makers,  wages  of 782 

Hat  and  cap  making,  wages 253,277 

braiders  of  France 474 

Havre  consular  dismct,  wages  of  mechanics  in >         455 

wages  of  agricultural  laborers  in 456 

prices  of  provisions  in • 456 

rent,  fuel,  lights,  clothing 457 

Heap,  G.  H.,  United  States  consul,  Tunis,  Africa z 736 

Hill,  Alsager  Hay 242 

Hocchster,  Emil,  United  States  consul, Barmen i. .511,515,576 

Holland,  wages  in  North  and  South 709,711 

Home,  influence  of  a  Swedish  workman's *. 686 

Homes  of  famine  and  ruin •    479 

the  laboring  classes  of  Glasgow :.- 403 

working  people , .' 402 

mechanics  in  Sweden 697,701 

for  the  poor 425 

Hours  of  labor  in  various  employments,  (see  also  tables  of  wages,) 440,480,573 

House-rent,  &c.,  prices  of,  (see  also  Groceries,  provisions,  &c.,  prices  of).  ..370^485,597 

Houses  for  the  working  classes 4*^ 

Howell,  George,  secretary  of  trades-union  parliamentary  committee 187 

Huddersfield 337 

exports  to  the  United  States  from 338 

prices  of  provisions,  groceries,  &c.,  in 371,376 

wages  in  woolen-mills  in 338 

of  mechanics  and  farm-laborers  in 336 
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Idaho,  wages  in 71^747 

prices  of  provisions  in 805 

expenditures  of  workmen's  families  in £19 

Illinois,  expenditures  of  workmen's  families  in 816 

prices  of  provisions  in 805 

wages  in 739-747, 758,759,763, 766, 767, 709 

Immigration  into  the  United  States  from  Austria 593 

Germany 4^ 

the  United  Kiagdom 241 

Immigrants,  Irish,  in  the  United  States 241 

Imports  into  the  United  States  from  Aix-la-Chapelle 517 

Austria 593 

Barmen  and  Elberfeld 511 

Bel>num 642 

Berlin 520 

Birmingham t 390 

Bradford 339 

Chemnitz 523 

Cologne 518 

Dresden '. 5:^9 

DUaseldorf      515 

England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland 238, 239 

France 4:3 

Frankfort-on-the-Main 512 

Germany iiS 

Glasgow 35i 

Greece 637 

Huddersfield - 3^ 

Italy 625 

Liverpool 316 

London Z\\ 

Nottingham aJ7 

Russia 717 

Sheffield SM 

Switzerland m 

Inclosures  of  the  sixteenth  century U'J 

Income  of  workiugmen's  families  in  various  parts  of  Belgium,  (see  Wages)  ..  647-(u'J 

Incomes  in  1G88,  (see  Wages) 137 

Increase  in  the  cost  of  clothing 3^2 

living 3e2 

of  wages  in  the  United  Kingdom 310 

India-rubher  manufacture „ 26^ 

Indiana,  expenditures  of  workmen's  families  in 815 

pnces  of  provisions  in 8i4 

wages  in 739-748,752,753,759,703 

Industrial  classes,  condition  of,  in  Norway 696 

of  Russia 723-?J? 

proportion  of,  to  other  classes 4S) 

establishments,  celebrated 5^ 

production  in  France 4*2 

Industries,  mining  and  manufacturing,  in  Sweden G)l 

of  America 791 

Paris 43.V443 

silk,  of  Lyons 4t)7«17:i 

textile,  of  Russia 719-723 

Industry, future  'manufacturing,  in  Russia 71S 

Insurance  companies,  banks,  &.C.,  salaries  of  clerks  in 3b7 

Intemperance,  habitso^  in  Belgium .' tTS 

England 397-4(\5 

International  statistical  congress 723 

Iowa,  expenditures  of  workmen's  families  in 816 

prices  of  provisions  in W5 

wages  in 739-747,703 

Ipswich,  wages  in  agricultural-implement  works 342 

Ireland 339,361 

Belfast 3'^ 

iron-ship-building  and  engineering  works  at 331 

Dublin,  condition  of  the  working  classes  of 423 
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Ireland,  mechanical  and  farm  lahoT  in. 359,360 

wages  ot  farm-Jaborers  in 359,361 

Iron  and  ateol,  production  of,  in  France    481 

Iron  and  steel  manufacture,  wages  in 270,27*^ 

Iron-founding,  wages  in « 255 

forging,  wages  in 255 

founderies  and  machine-shops,  wages  in 513,772,789 

furnaces 516 

Founders'  Society  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Wales '. 219, 220 

glass,  and  other  industries  in  Belgium 653,667 

manufacture,  wages  in 254 

Birmingham 318,321 

mills,  wages  in 255,279,293 

ship-building  and  engineering  works 318,354,361,770 

builders  and  boiler-makers ^ 312 

trade,  north  of  England,  wages  in 280-289 

works,  wages  in 317,765,776 

the  Canada,  Birkenhead 318 

Berlin 521 

Italy,  labor  in 625,636 
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average  dwelling  of  workingman  in 6S5 

class  distinctions  in 0)0 

clothing  in (&l 

condition  of  the  working  classes  in i)l>2 

cost  of  subsistence  and  other  necessaries  in G^^^'ft 

dwellings  of ^ 08.'),  t--^ 

education  in (y^ 

mining  and  manufacturing  in (yi 

population  and  resources  of 6?^ 

salaries  in COO 

savings  in 6-Cl 

social  statistics  of 6^*9 

soldier's  ration  in G?8 

spirits  and  beer  in,  use  of G<l 

wages  in 676-()S0 

Switzerland,  labor  in 60M:J4 

T. 

Tailors,  Amalgamated  Society  of. 210 

Tanning  and  currying,  wages  in  '  'j«',5 

Tavern  bill,  (1675) '//.'.'.[  171 

Tea,  consumption  of,  in  Great  Britain  and  United  States [[  4i»^i 

Temperance  of  railroad  em  ploy  <5s  enforced 4-J4 

principles,  advance  of *.  4*>:{ 

Tennessee,  expenditures  of  workmen's  families  in p18 

prices  of  provisions  in..... h13 

wages  in 739-748, 751,752, 7G0,7;;j 

Texas,  expenditures  of  workmen's  families  in HH 
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Toxas,  prices  of  provisions  in 803 

wages  in 739-748,764 

Thornton,  Sir  Edward ^ 432 

Tliomton,  W.T 140,141 

Thri ft  among  the  working  classes  in  textile  districts 424 

Tobacco  and  cigar  makers'  wages 262,775,776 

Toy-makers  of  France,  women 475 

Trade  between  Qreat  Britain  and  the  United  States , 238 

Trades-nuions  in  England 222,223 

Rome 57-60 

theUnitetl  Kingdom 195-223 

Trench,  Dr.,  on  the  condition  and  habits  of  the  laboring  classes  of  Liverpool. ..  411-414 

Trimble,  H.  W.,  United  States  consular  agent  at  Milan * 629 

Trupk-factory,  wages  in 781 

Type-founding,  wages  at 263 

Typographical  Association,  Provincial 219,220 

U. 

Umbrella-factory,  wages  in 781 

United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  (see  Great  Britain) 236-432 

exports  to  the  United  States  from  238 

from  the  United  States  to  240 
emigration  to  the  United  States 

from 241 

wages  in 242 

rise  of 310 

Operative  Masons' Association  of  Scotland 215 

Society  ot  Boiler-Makers  and  Iron-Ship-Builders . .' 217 

United  States,  exports  from  Aix-larChapelle  to  the 517 

Austria  to  the 593 

Barmen  and  Elberfold  to  the 511 

Belgium  to  the 642 

Berlin  to  the 520 

Birmingham  to  the 320 

Bradford  to  the 339 

Chemnitz  to  the 525 

Cologne  to  the 518 

Dresden  to  the 539 

DUsseldorftothe 515 

England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  to  the 238,239 

Franco  to  the 433 

Frankfort-on-the>Main  to  the 542 

Glasgow  to  the 352 

Germany  to  the .' 488 

Greeceto  the 637 

Hudderslield  to  the 33S 

Italy  to  the : 625 

Liverpool  to  the 316 

London  to  the ^ 344 

Nottingham  to  the 327 

Russia  to  the 717,718 

Sheffield  tothe ; 324 

Switzerland  to  the 606 

wages  in 737-795 

Utah,  wages  in 789 

V. 

Venice,  condition  of  the  working  classes  in 633-635 

Vermont,  prices  of  provisions  in 796 

wages  in 739-748,752,761 

Vidal,  Michel,  consul  at  Tunis,  Africa 736 

Virginia,  expenditures  of  workmen's  families  in 817 

prices  of  provisions  in 800 

wages  in 739-748,752,753,704 

W. 

Wade,  John 143 

Watts'  steam-engine 180 
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Wage  labor,  development  of 1 

Wages,  advances  and  reductions  in 230 

from  1596  to  1795 149^173 

prospective  decline  in 3^ 

pnrchasiug-power  of 370 

m  the  fifteenth  centnry ^ 

rates  of|  in  the  United  Kingdom S42 

in  Africa 735,73(i 

Austria 695-605,75*2,753 

Belgium 644-647, 6i52, 673 

Antwerp 66l-€63 

Brussels 667 

Jumet 655 

Liege 616 

Seraing ••...•• 6G6 

Denmark 703-709 

Europe  under  the  feudal  system (9 

France 436, 448, 476.  *ff 

Paris 435,440,449,451,465,456,459,461,467,468,47.1 

Germany 497->W 

Aix-la-Chapelle 517,51!* 

Berlin 5-21-oJ3 

Barmen  and  Elberfeld 511,51*2 

Cologne 511) 

Dilsseldorf.: ^ 515,516,517 

Essen,  Krupp^s  Steel  Works 5t7 

Frnnkfort-on-the-Maiu 542,543 

WUrtemberg 54:Vs>48 

Greece 6»i-6;W 

Holland 709,710 

Amsterdam 711-714 

Eotterdam 7U 

Italy - 63JMJ:C 

Bome 1 53 

Milan CJl) 

Russia 7i) 

Saxony,  (Germany) r»:iO 

Chemnitz 531-5:^4 

Dresden ."sy 

Leipsic r*:}: 

Scotland 353-:i> 

Dundee 267-27  1,:Cm.:1'.*1 

Edinburgh iVJ/.ii'*^^ 

Glasgow 2Gl,:ioi-:l54 

Leith 356, 357,  :i^:^ 

Silesia,  (Germany) 49<.»-i:»7 

Sweden 076-6''lJi->2 

Switzerland Clh-<U? 

Appenzell 61** 

Berne iJH 

Geneva 617 

St.  Gall 014-616 

Viilais ()iri,017 

Zurich m\(>W 

United  Kingdom 89,99,138,141, 148, 159, 242, 310, 314,  :tj7 

EiiKlaud : 89,99,138,14l,148,151K;ii*d 

Birkenhead 31^ 

Birniingham 3!20-:^2'J 

Bradford 'MO 

Cardiff 30O-iUi7 

Deptfonl ?A\ 

Dcwsbury •JjN 

Durham 296,  i*.*? 

Halifax :U-2 

Ilnddersfield XW 

Kidderminster Mi 

Leeds 334-;i:w 

Liverpool 316 

London 2-W 
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Manchester 330,333 

Nowcastle-on-Tyne , 348,349 

Northumberland ! 299 

Nottingham 328 

Sheffield 325 

Swansea 300-307 

Wolverhampton -. 322 

Ireland 359 

Wales ..89,99, 138, 141, 148. 159,293,362 

United  States 739-795 

paid  for  artificers,  (Chester,  A.  D.  1596) 149-154,714 

in  agricultural-implement  factories 342,343,777-762 

blast-furnaces 294 

bleaching,  dyeing,  and  printing 240-250 

boiler-making 255 

book-binding w..  263 

boot  and  shoe  makinc i 251,275 

bread  and  biscuit  maKing 261 

breweries 262,275 

brick-making 260-343 

brush-making 266 

building-trades 322,259,276 

cabinet-making 259,735 

carpet-mills 247,342 

carriage-making 259-518 

cartridge-making 266 

chemical-works - 261,274 

clock-making 259 

cloth-dressing 246 

cloth-factories 252,517 

clothing- factories 252 

coach-building 259,518 

coal-mining 295,300,307,309 

coal-pit« 309,695 

copper-mills * 259 

cotton-mills 243-245,330,614,615,750 

dyeing 249-251 

earthenware 273 

engineering 255,317 

envelope-making 263 

express-companies 531 

factory-labor 159 

flax-mills : 614,615 

families 137, 163.  ia5, 571 

glass-making 260,655-657 

clove-making 440 

hardware 766 

India-rubber  factories 265 

iron-works....* 279,294,317,521,587,762,765,766 

machine-making • 255,533,534 

porcelain 273 

printing  cloth 246,250 

printing-office 314,348 

seamen's 135 

servants' 735 

ship-building 354 

silk-manufacture 609,614.615 

steel-works 295,587,765,766 

umbrella-making 781 

upholstery 2^9 

watch-making 607,608 

wire- working 258 

Avooleu-mills 246, 247, 268, 334, 338, 512, 516, 595, 596, 614, 615, 752, 753 

worsted-mills 340 

of  blacksmiths. 735 

briok-layers 735 

carpenters 313,523,735 

coopers , 735 
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Wages  of  diamond-cnttors -. • 714 

diesehmakers • .......••••.•••.•••.......        253 

fann-laborere 89, 99, 138, 139, 140, 163, 166, 330»  359, 3U6, 367, 566, 566. 60», 

638,6ei,704,707,7;6 

laborers,  (common) 735 

machiDists • ..••.•...         735 

masons  and  brick-layers • 583,735 

mechanics 311, 338, 519, 609, 635,703 

miners S95,  S99, 300, 307, 309 

painters 735 

plasterers 735 

shoemakers • 735 

Btone-cntters 1 735 

tailors 735 

tanners • 735 

tiiismiths •••...• T«& 

wheelwrights 735 

window-glass  makers- •• 655-657 

Walter,  John,  M.P 392 

Weaver,  J.  R.,  United  St«tee  consul  at  Antwerp 659-<^ 

Webster,  C.  B.,  United  States  oonsnl  at  Sheffield 3^399,406 

Webster,  W.  P.,  United  States  consul-general  at  Frankfort 542,577 

West  Virginia,  expenditures  of  workmen's  fiamiliee  in 817 

prices  of  provisions  in 799 

wages  in 739-747,752,753,761 

Whltworth,  Sir  Joseph 335^431,432 

exhibitions 4.U 

Wholesale  prices  of  grain  in  England  and  Wales • 377 

Williams,  Walter,  letter  from 309,366 

statement  of 293 

Wisconsin,  expenditures  of  workmen's  families  in 815 

prices  of  provisions  in 6i6 

wages  in 739-747,752,753,763 

Wolverhampton 3^2,3:0 

Women  workers  of  France 473,474,57:5 

Woolen  manufactures,  seat  of,  in  England 3^5 

Working  class,  progress  of,  by  Messrs.  Ludlow  and  Jones 1^2 

Working  classes,  condition  of 61, 389, 425, 443, 445, 464, 467, 473, 475. 479. 57-2,  yU I. 

605, 620, 621, 622, 623, 624, 673, 692, 706, 707. 7iiS 

dwellings  of 574,  Tiw 

expenditures  of 162-165, 387, 388, 444, 461, 463, 465, 4i;7,5H4, 

566, 647, 714, 715. 735, 7;k) 

families  of 648,649,650,051,6^-2 

homes  of 402,6"^ 

towns  of 426.575 

Work  i)erformed,  relative  amount  of 36:3 

Workwomen,  condition  of.  in  Grermany 573 

Worsted  trade  in  England,  annual  value  of ^^i!) 

Wyoming,  expenditures  of  workmen's  families  in 819 

pnces  of  provisions  in • 8U9 

Y. 

Yorkshire,  wages  paid  in 291, 309, 325, 333,  :i49 

Young,  Arthur,  ou  rents  in  England  in  the  18th  century 146 
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